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PREFACE 


Among the leading topics in the present volume—the nineteenth since 
the work began in 1898 and the fourteenth in the new series beginning 
in 1907—may be mentioned the following: The Presidential Election 
(article Unirep States), including summaries of the debates on the 
‘Treaty and other points at issue and the main features of the campaign ; 
the League of Nations whose history during the first year of its exist- 
ence is outlined under War oF THE Nations; and the long list of inter- 
national quarrels, controversies, and partial settlements covered under 
Wak OF THE Nations and under the titles of the countries concerned, 
including the friction between France and England, the questions of 
German disarmament and reparations, the divergence of policy in re- ~ 
spect to resumption of trade with Russia, Poland’s war with the Soviet 
government, conflict among the Allies in respect to Poland, problems 
of Lithuania and the new Baltic states, Danzig, the Wrangel move- 
ment, Upper Silesia, the Adriatic Question and the Treaty of Rapallo, 
Armenia and the new Armenian Republic, the Turkish Treaty, the 
return of King Constantine to Greece, the Sinn Fein movement (arti- 
ele Great Britain), spread of Bolshevism among Socialists (article 
SoctaLism), difficulty between the United States and Japan, ete. Out- 
side the political field the groups of articles dealing with labor subjects, 
agriculture, industries, and applied science are of especial importance, 
including AERONAUTICS; AGRICULTURE; CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL; topics 
in ENcINEErrNG; MepicaL Progress; Miuitary Procress (with an ac- 
count of the military reorganization act); NavaL Procress; SHIPPING 
and SHIPBUILDING; the articles on the respective industries and products, 
ete. The death roll, including the Empress Eugénie, Wundt, Howells, 
and many other famous names, is unusually long. 
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ABNEY, Sir WILLIAM DE WIVELESLIE. Brit- 
ish scientist, died at Folkstone, England, De- 
cember 2. Since 1903 he had been scientific 
adviser to the Board of Education and a mem- 
ber of the advisory council for education to the 
War Department. He was born at Derby, July 
24, 1843, and became a captain of the Royal 
Engineers in 1873. He was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society 1893-5 and of the 
Physical Society 1895-7. He was celebrated for 
his researches in photography and spectroscopy, 
in which fields he published several important 
books, including Instruction in Photography 
(1870); Treatise on Photography (1875); Color 
Vision, Color Measurement and Miature (1893) ; 
Trichromatic Theory of Color (1914).. He also 
wrote a volume on Thebes in 1876, and The 
Pioneers of the Alpa (with C. D. Cunningham) 
in 1888. : 

ABYSSINIA. A monarchy in northern Af- 
rica, to the southwest of the Red Sea with Sudan, 
Massaua, the French Somali coast, and the 
British Somali Protectorate on the west, and 
British East Africa and the Uganda Protectorate 
on the northwest and south. Its estimated area 
is 350,000 square miles and its estimated popu- 
lation more than 8,000,000. It is divided into 
the following nine provinces: (1) Harar and 
dependencies; (2) Wollo; (3) Kassa and Magi; 
(4) Gore; (5) Tigré; (6) Damot and Gojam; 
(7) Equatorial Provinces; (8) Gondar; (9) 
Gima or Jimma. Its independence was recog- 
nized by Italy on October 26, 1896, by the conven- 
tion of Addis Abeba and its frontiers were de- 
termined by treaties with Great Britain and 
Italy. On December 13, 1906, Great Britain, 
France and Italy undertook to preserve its in- 
tegrity and agreed that henceforth industrial 
concessions should be so granted as not to injure 
the interests of any of the contracting Powers. 
They also agreed to abstain from interfering in 
the internal affairs of the country, but to act 
together in harmony for the protection of their 
interests in bordering lands, etc. 

The inhabitants have been Christians since 
their conversion in the fourth century and they 
have remained members of the Alexandrian 
church under an Abuna or head bishop who is 


always a Copt and appointed by the patriarch , 


of Alexandria, subject to a native prelate known 

as the Echegheh. The ecclesiastics number about 

100,000. The people are generally illiterate, 

education being for the most part confined to the 

clergy. Only one school was reported, namely, 
Y-B—20—1 © 
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that of Addis Abeba, and this had about 100 
pupils, for although an edict was passed in 1907 
declaring education compulsory it has remained 
a dead letter. The administration of justice is 
in the hands of the provincial governors and 
chiefs with right of appeal to the emperor; and 
the basis of the legal system is the code of Jus- 
tinian. The people are of Semitic origin and 
consist of the following race groups: Gallas, 
Somalis, Shoans, Tigrians and Danakils. The 
Gallas constitute fully one-half of the population 
and are chiefly pastoral and agricultural. The 
Shoans, from whom the ruling class is derived, 
number about 1,500,000. The Danakils are Mo- 
hammedans. There are also some negroes in 
the southern part. The chief pursuits are. agri- 
culture and grazing; though the soil is capable 
of producing diverse crops, culture is backward. 
Theoretically the soil belongs to the Negus or 
Emperor and the system: of private property can 
hardly be said to exist. 
some importance, and cattle, sheep and goata are 
plentiful. Breeds of small horses and small 
donkeys are raised and are used as pack animals. 
Cotton, sugar cane, dates, coffee and the vine 
are cultivated to some extent. Coffee produc- 
tion is increasing and besides the cultivated 
coffee, which is the long berry Mocha, there is 
in the southern and western portions a consider- 
able growth of wild coffee plants. The total ex- 
ports of coffee were estimated in 1916 at 6364 
metric tons. Other native products are hides 
and skins, millet, barley, wheat, tobacco and 

o. The manufacturers are in a backward 
state, but in some districts hatchets, knives and 
other implements are made. Minerals are found, 
including iron, coal, sulphur, copper and silver, 
but are not extensively worked. In some parts 
of the country placer gold-mining is carried on. 
Commerce takes for the most part the route of 
the French Ethiopian railway, but there is a 
considerable caravan trade in the interior. The 
chief exports are hides and skins, coffee, wax, 
civet, ivory and butter. Spices, gums,. gold and 
rubber are also exported to some extent. The 
imports, which are chiefly from England, France, 
India, Italy and the United States, comprise for 
the most part manufactures, including cotton 
goods, arms and munitions, liquors, railway ma- 
terials, sugar, and petroleum. The exports 
through Jibuti in 1917 were reported as follows: 
Hides, 5,704,423 kilos; coffee, 5,092,647 kilos; 
and beeswax, 381,313 kilos. In that year the 


exports to the Sudan were reported as follows: © 
1 


Stock-raising is of. 
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Coffee, £E105,895; wax, £E18,265. Imports 
from the Sudan in 1917 amounted to £565,226. 
The Board of Trade reported the exports from 
Abyssinia into Great Britain for 1919 at £28,947 
and the imports from Great Britain to Abyssinia 
at £10,822. Highway communications are back- 
ward and transportation depends on mere trails 
on which pack animals, including sometimes 
camels, are employed, but in the neighborhood 
of the capital some few miles of metaled road 
have been made. There is a French railway 
line to Jibuti and to Diré Dawa, 187 miles in 
length, and after January, 1909, measures were 
taken to complete the line to Addis Abeba. This 
reached the capital in 1917. Telegraph lines 
connect Addis Abeba with Harar, with Jibuti 
in French Somali, and with Massaua in Eritrea, 
theelength being about 1056 miles. There is 
also a small mileage of telephone wire. The 
coin of the country is the Maria Theresa dollar, 
to which in late years has been added the Mene- 
lek dollar of about the same value, that is, in 
the neighborhood of fifty cents. 

The government is feudal, under a sort of 
state council consisting of the chief notables. 
In 1919 a form of cabinet government was intro- 
duced. The army amounts to about 200,000 men, 
but is ill equipped and ill organized. After the 
death of Menelek in December, 1913, his grand- 
son, Lidj Yasu, succeeded, but was deposed Sep- 
tember 27, 1916, and succeeded by a daughter of 
Menelek, Waizeru Zauditu, born in 1876. She 
was crowned February 11, 1917, and the chief 
or Ras, Taffaria, was proclaimed regent and 
heir to the throne. The government was recog- 
nized by Great Britain, but unstable conditions 
as the result of civil war prevailed during 1917, 
1918 and 1919. 

ACADEMY, Frencu (-AcaDEMIE FRANGAISE). 
The oldest of the five academies which make up 
the Institute of France and officially considered 
the highest; founded in 1635; reorganized in 
1816. The list of its members known as the 
Forty Immortals in 1920 was as follows: 
Othénin de Cléron, Comte d’Haussonville; 
Charles Louis de Saules de Freycinet; Louis 
Marie Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti); Ernest 
Lavisse; Paul Bourget; H. G. Anatole Francois 
Thibault (Anatole France); Gabriel Hanotaux; 
Henri Emile Lavedan; Paul Deschanel; Frédéric 
Masson; René Bazin; Alexandre Ribot; Maurice 
Barres; Maurice Donnay; Jean Richepin; Ray- 
mond Poincaré; Eugéne Brieux; Jean Aicard; 
René Doumic; Marcel Prévost; M’g’r Duchesne; 
Henri de Régnier; Denys Cochin; General Lyau- 
tey; Emile Boutroux; Alfred Capus; Pierre 
de ja Gorce; Henri Bergson; Marshal Joffre; 
Louis Barthou; R. M. A. Tardiveau (R. 
Boylesve) ; Francois de Curel; Alfred Baudril- 
lart; Marshal Foch; Georges Clemenceau; Jules 
Cambon; Henri Bordeaux; Robert de Flers; 
Joseph Bédier; Louis Chevrillon. Three of the 
above were elected in 1920, namely Robert de 
Flers, Joseph Bédier and André Chevrillon, whose 
receptions were to be held between February 7 
and April 15, 1921, at intervals of one month. 
The Academy held its great annual public meet- 
ing on November 25th, with M. Raymond Poin- 
caré presiding. There were speeches by the pre- 
siding officer and reports from M. Frédéric 
Masson, and M. Jean Richepin. Meanwhile the 
work on the dictionary was proceeding and had 
advanced into the letter H. 

Of those elected in 1920, Robert de Flers is a 
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opular dramatist, who had won great success 
efore the war by a long series of plays written 
in collaboration with G. A. Caillavet, including 
one, L’habit vert, which had humorously satir- 
ized the Academy itself. Joseph Bédier is a 
prominent philologist. He was an active propa- 
gandist during the war and his writings, includ- 
ing an edition of the diaries of German soldiers, 
published early in the war, were widely circu- 
lated in translations in the countries of the Al- 
lies. André Chevrillon is the nephew of Taine 
and the author of books on India and on Ruskin 
in English literature, among other subjects, and 
has visited the United States. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
AMERICAN. Founded in 1904 by seven members. 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
This society is patterned on the French Academy 
in Paris. Membership is limited to 50 persons. 
Beginning in 1909 a series of annual meetings. 
have been held. Until 1919 William Dean 
Howells was pee of the Academy, but his 
death on April 11, 1920, caused the election of a 
new president, William Milligan Sloane. Dur- 
ing 1920 four new members have been elected 
to the Academy: Childe Hassam of New York,. 
David Jayne Hill of Washington, D. C., Lorado 
Taft of Chicago, ll., and Booth Tarkington of 
Indianapolis, Ind. These members were to fill 
vacancies caused by the death of Julian Alden 
Weir, Horatio William Parker, and William Dear 
Howells, and one chair previously vacant. 

The fifth series of addresses given under the 
auspices of the Academy was given at the 
Chemists’ Club, 50 East 41st Street, New York 
City, during 1920. Speakers and their subjects 
were as follows: “The Spirit of Italy,” by 
William Roscoe Thayer; “Music and Liberty,” 
by William J. Henderson; “The English Lan- 
guage in America,” by Paul Shorey; ‘The Liter- 
ature of Japan,” by William Buiot Griffis. 

In 1920 the membership list was as follows: 
John Singer Sargent, Daniel Chester French, 
John Burroughs, James Ford Rhodes, William 
Milligan Sloane, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
George Washington Cable, Henry van Dyke, Wil- 
liam Crary Brownell, Basil Lanneau Gilder- 
sleeve, Woodrow Wilson, Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, Henry Cabot Lodge, Edwin Howland Blash- 
field, Thomas MHastings, Brander Matthews, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Wihu Vedder, George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, George Whitefield Chadwick, 
Abbott Henderson Thayer, George de Foret 
Brush, William Rutherford Mead, Bliss Perry, 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Paul Wayland Bartlett, Owen Wister, Her- 
bert Adams, Augustus Thomas, Timothy Cole, 
Cass Gilbert, William Roscoe Thayer, Robert 
Grant, Frederick MacMonnies, William Gillette, 
Paul Elmer More, Barrett Wendell, Gari 
Melchers, Elihu Root, Brand Whitlock, Hamlin 
Garland. Those elected after 1918 were Paul 
Shorey, Charles Adams Platt, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Archer M. Huntington, Childe Hassam, 
David Jayne Hill, Lorado Taft, Booth Tarking- 
ton. The permanent Secretary of the Academy 
in 1920 was Robert Underwood Johnson. Head- 
ee are at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
‘¥ty. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Nartionat. A 
body of distinguished American scientists in- 
corporated by act of ess, March 3, 1863, 
for the purpose of promoting scientific research 
and of examining, investigating, and reporting 
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upon any subject of science or art when called 
upon to do so by any department of the govern- 
ment. There are two meetings held each year: 
An annual meeting, held in Washington in 
April, and an autumn meeting, held in Novem- 
ber, the time and place decided upon at the 


April meeting. The annual meeting of 1920 
was held Aprii z6th-28th. Among the papers 
read were: “Conservation of National Re- 


sources,” by J M. Clarke; “On the Rate of 
Growth of, the Population of the United States 
since 1790 and its Mathematical Expression,” 
by Raymond Pearl; “Growth and Development 
as Determined by Environmental Influences,” by 
Franz Boas; “Plural Births in Man,” by C. B. 
Davenport; “A Psychological Study of the Medi- 
cal Officers of the Army,” by R. M. Yerkes; “The 
Vertical Interferometer,” by A. A. Michelson; 
“The Scale of the Universe,’ by H. Shapley and 
H. D. Curtis; “The Influence of Cold in Stimu- 
lating the Growth of Plants,” by F. V. Coville; 
“Recent Notable Progress in the Theory of Num- 
bers,” by L. E. Dickson; “The Air Resistance of 
Spheres,” by L. J. Briggs; and “Reports on the 
Researches of the Late Professor C. C. Trow- 
bridge,” by Mabel Weil. A large number of 
other subjects were discussed at this meeting and 
at the autumn meeting held at Princeton Uni- 
versity, November 16th-]17th. The Aeademy 
issues a Report, prior to each annual meeting; 
Biographical Memoirs and Scientific Memoirs, 
at irregular intervals; and the Proceedimgs, the 
latter a periodical of twelve numbers each year, 
the only publication issued by the Academy 
which requires subscription. In 1920 there 
were 189 active members, one honorary member, 
and 37 foreign associates. There are 17 trust 
funds totalling $473,303.84. Officers for 1921 
are: President, Charles D. Walcott; vice-presi- 
dent, A. A. Michelson; home secretary, Charles 
G. Abbot; forei secretary, George E. Hale; 
and treasurer, Frederick L. Ransome. Head- 
quarters are care of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

A: ENTS. See AUTOMOBILES; RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS; Sarsry aT SEA. 

ACTIVATED SLUDGE. See SEWFRAGE AND 
SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 

ADAM, Pavut. French writer, died in Paris, 
Jan 2nd. He was born in Paris in 1862 
and during the ist movement in 1889 
was an unsuccessful candidate for parliament. 
In his first novel, Chair molle (1885), he showed 
the influence of Zola. He later wrote a num- 
ber of stories in the vein of the symbolists, and 
several historical romances. One of the most 
celebrated of his writings was La ville inconnue, 
which had passed through ten editions in 1911. 
He grouped his novels dealing with contempo- 
rary life under the title of L’époque and those 
dealing with an earlier time, under the title Le 
tempe et la vie. The stories which showed the 
influence of the symbolists were: Robes rouges 
(1891); Le mystére des foules (1895); and La 
Bataille d@Uhde (1897). The historical ro- 
mances, dealing with the period 1792 to 1830, 
were: La force (1898), new ed. (1910); L’en- 
fast @Austerlitz (1902); La ruse (1903); and 
Aw soles! de juillet (1903). In 1913 he wrote 
the problem novel, Stéphanie. He also wrote the 
drama entitled Le ouwre (1896), and before 
that, in collaboration with G. Mowrey, another, 
entitled L’automne (1893). 

ADAMS, Wut Forsrs. Bishop, died 


3 


‘n the extension it was 129. 
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March 5, 1920. He was born at Enniskillen, 
Treland, Jan. 2, 1833; came to the United States 
in 1841, and was admitted to the Mississippi 
bar in 1844, but determined to enter the minis- 
try. He was ordained priest in 1860 and was 
rector in New Orleans from 1860 to 1875, when 
he was consecrated bishop of New Mexico and 
Arizona. He resigned soon afterwards on ac- 
count of oe health and from 1876 to 1887 
was rector at Vicksburg, Miss., and from 1887 
to the time of his death he was bishop of 
Easton. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher education at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; founded in 1896. In the summer school 
of 1920, the enrollment was 145, and for the 
year 1920-21 in the regular ane it was 294: 

ere were 22 
members in the faculty. The library contained 
17,500 volumes. President, Frank Dickinson 
Blodgett, LL.D. 

ADEN. A British territory consisting of a 
volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast which 
forms an important coaling station on the route 
to the East and is well fortified. It lies about 
100 miles east of Bab-el-Mandeb and 
part of the Presidency of Bombay. The area 
is about 75 square miles; with the Protectorate, 
about 9000 square miles. The settlement in- 
cludes also the island of Perim with an area 
of five square miles. The population in 1911 
was 46,165 and the population of the Protec- 
torate was about 100,000. The chief industry 
is salt production and the next in importance is 
the manufacture of cigarettes. It has mainly a 
transit trade. In 1918-19 the imports by sea 
were valued at £5,185,209; by land, £105,129; 
total including treasure, £5,470,743. The chief 
imports were cotton piece goods, grain, hides 
and skins, coal, tobacco and provisions. The 
exports by sea in 1918-19 were £4,536,949; by 
land, £16,200; total, including treasure, £4,573,- 
916. The chief exports were coffee, s, hides 
and skins, cotton goods, and provisions. The 
shipping in 1918-19 included 500 merchant ves- 
sels of 950,141 tons net entered, of which 323 
were British. The government is under a politi- 
cal resident with four assistants. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE. This is an association 
founded in 1848 on the principle that in a de- 
mocracy where no dependence can be had upon a 
leisure class, science can only be supported as a 
result of the organization of scientific men. 
The association has since its beginning done 
work of the greatest importance in encouraging 
scientific research and promoting interest in its 
results. It consists of affiliated national soci- 
eties which either meet regularly on their own 
account or during the annual convention week 
of the association which is held at the close of 
each year. During the 10 years of its existence 
the meetings have been held in Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, Washington, Cleveland, At- 
lanta, Philadelphia, Columbus, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. There is also a Pacific 
Coast Division which holds meetings independ- 
ently in the summer and a general meeting under 
its direction was held in 1915. The official 
organ of the association is the weekly journal 
Sctence. Membership is about 15,000. 

The annual meeting in 1920 was held in Chi- 
cago on December 29th-3lst. A paper was read 
by Prof. A. A. Michelson, of the University of 
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Chicago entitled “The Application of Interfer- 
ence Methods to Astronomical Measurement,” in 
which he announced the perfecting of a device 
for measuring the diameter of stars by inter- 
ference methods. He gave the result of the first 
application of the device to one of the stars in 
the constellation of Orion (Alpha Orionis) whose 
distance has already been determined by parallax 
methods. He showed that this star, Betelgeuse, 
has a diameter of 260,000,000 miles or 300 times 
that of the sun. The first test of this method 
was made at the Mount Wilson Observatory in 
southern California. Professor Michelson, who 
is recognized as one of America’s foremost scien- 
tists, has been working on this device for a 
number of years. 
In a paper 
Johns Hopkins 
known as the “chemical eye.” is device was 
used for signaling during the war. Taking the 
ultra-violet rays, which are invisible to the 
naked eye, Dr. Woods invented a mechanism 
which can detect these rays and make them 
visible to the human eye. A large number of 
other addresses were read of great value to 
science. _ 
ADVENT CHRISTIANS. Sce ApvENTISTS. 
ADVENTISTS. The Seventh-Day Adventists 
is the largest branch of this denomination. 
The latest available figures were for 1919 which 
showed: 2254 churches with a total membership 
of 95,645; 708 ordained ministers; 434 licensed 
ministers; 762 licensed missionaries, with 
others making a total number of workers of 
2881. Total tithe receipts amounted to $3,313,- 
307.05 or $34.64 per capita. Total offerings to 
forei missions amounted to $789,691.63. 
Total contributions for home missionary work 
amounted to $525,856.66. There were 2987 Sun- 
day schools with a total membership of 96,351 
pupils; the 1284 church buildings had an esti- 
mated value of $2,753,425.30; church schools 
numbered 715 with a total enrollment of 15,968; 
young peoples’ societies numbered 1156 with a 
total membership of 22,128. Total contributions 
for young peoples’ work amounted to $96,720.94. 
The denomination maintained seven publishing 
houses, publishing literature in 96 languages. 
Volumes issued during the year ciimberad 3015. 
There are 158 mission fields and 77 educational 
institutions connected with the church, 16 of 
which carry full coll courses, notably Loma 
Linda College, Pacific Union College, and Walla 
Walla College. 
' Other branches of the Adventists are the Ad- 
ventists Christian Church, which in 1916 (the 
latest available statistics) had 30,316 communi- 
cants, 640 churches, and 826 ministers (the 
figures for 1920 being about the same); the 
Adventists Church of God, with about 10,000 
communicants, 100 churches, and 80 ministers in 
1920. This denomination was about to build a 
college in the Central States at a cost of $100,- 
000. Other branches of the Adventists are Life 
and Advent Union, with about 700 communicants, 
20 churches, and 15 ministers; and the Church 
of God and Jesus Christ, with about 4000 com- 
municants, 90 churches and 50 ministers. 
AERONAUTICS. In no field of activity was 
the after-war readjustment more conspicuous 
than in many of the fields of aéronautics. Vast 
numbers of airplanes and airships had been de- 
signed, built and used in the World War, and 
they had figured to a remarkable degree in mili- 
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tary and naval tactics. In an incredibly short 
space of time improved machines had béen de- 
signed and developed and hosts of intrepid youn 

men had become skilled in their operation an 

use. But design and use so rapidly developed 
had been with the single aim of war, and once 
hostilities were terminated a vast amount of 
material and a large personnel were left without 
corresponding civil activities to which their spe- 
cial equipment and talents could be immediately 


adjusted. In other words where the military 
side of aéronautics had advanced leaps and 
bounds, in its civil application it had all but 


languished during the war. However vast in- 
dustries had been built up, improved machines 
developed and even transatlantic flight as we 
saw in the 1919 YEaR Book accomplished. The 
first i senses was for mail transportation and 
while there were many sporadic attempts in this 
field in Europe, the United States, as is related 
below, was the first to undertake aégrial mail 
service on a wholesale and ical scale. This 
was developed and in addition,tg the use of un- 
necessary military and naval planes, newer 
models were tested. 

In connection with public and private mail 
and parcel routes one of the developments of the 

ear was to secure increased carrying capacity 

th for freight and passengers. In fact it was 
realized that there must be increased efficiency 
and power to secure commercial success. Ac- 
cordingly various passenger craft able to accom- 
modate a number of people in large cabins were 
placed in operation on many routes, and at the 
end of the year airplanes to carry one hundred 
or more people were seriously proposed or were 
reported to be under construction. With all of 
this however there was confessedly a lack of 
general demand for aircraft and the natural 
explanation was that the financial and industrial 
condition was not such as to warrant large in- 
vestments in what must be considered a hazard- 
ous and uncertain undertaking, though the 
eventual future success was admitted. 

As a result, the use of aircraft outside of the 
government services while promising and grow- 
1 was rather sporadic and unevenly dis- 
tributed, and the same was true of the demand 
for machines, even when the salvaged or super- 
fluous machines of the military and naval forces 
were put on the market. 8 condition was 
also r in design for now the improve- 
ments became rather refinements both in the 
machines themselves and in their power plants, 
though many of these improvements were dic- 
tated by sound principles of mechanical engi- 
neering. Many of the leading ty were per- 
fected, while newly designed ines did not 
reveal any radical innovations. However the 
industry was maintained in such a condition 
that once industrial conditions improved and 
commerce and business enterprise developed air- 
craft would be ready to play their part. 

In Europe during the year there was an in- 
creased number of passenger routes established 
and maintained, their operation being attended 
by regularity of service and safety. Not all 
were financially successful, however, and this 
was explained as due to existing conditions 
rather than to shortcomings in the machines and 
airplane traffic generally. In America passen-. 
ger business has lagged somewhat, at least in 
the establishment of regular routes and service 
but there was increased use of airplanes: for 
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practical communication even outside of the 
mail service. 

In many countries the assimilation of aéro- 
nautics to more normal conditions from those 
of war presented legislative and administrative 
problems. In fact even in the military and 
naval services themselves the position of avia- 
tion continued to be discussed. In the United 
States there were demands for a special na- 
tional department or administration of aviation 
while the National Advisory Council of Aéro- 
nautics continued to function, composed as it 
was of notable men. In Europe readjustments 
were not so much hindered or helped hy govern- 
ment action save as they concerned political 
and financial considerations. 

A necessary adjunct of aérial travel is a sure 
means of communication between aircraft and 
the ground and other aircraft. Improvements in 
the radio telephone were made during the year, 
and on November 10th, the United States navy 
announced that its instruments could be used up 
to 300 miles. This method of communication 
had more than military importance for in the 
detection of forest fires or in mapping or sur- 
veying ability to transmit intelligence to a 
ground. station promptly is a most valuable con- 
sideration. 

So far as capacity was concerned for American 
machines a mark was set on September 29th 
when a large bombing plane, the largest yet 
built in America, driven by three Liberty motors 
was accepted by the Army Air Service after 
trials at Mitchell Field, Long Island, N. Y. 
This of course indicated a machine that readily 
could be modified from strictly military pur- 

es for passengers and freight. 

In Italy during the year,it was reported that 
Gianni Caproni, the aéroplane inventor, was 
considering the construction of a huge airplane 
which would carry 300 persons across the At- 
lantic in about 36 hours. In the plans for this 
machine due provision was to be made for dining 
and sleeping accommodations on board. 

Signor Caproni, during the year was at work 
on a somewhat smaller airplane capable of 
carrying 100 persons a distance of 600 miles. 
This was reaching completion at the end of the 
year and the larger machine was to be put under 
way early in 1921. 

The comparative advantages and uses of mono- 
plane and biplane continued under discussion 
and experiment during the year, with improved 
design and construction being shown particu- 
larly for the monoplane. All-metal monoplanes 
were being turned out for various conditions of 
service and showed greater strength and made 
possible relatively more powerful engines capable 
of more sustained flights. co 

As showing the trend of airplane design dur- 
ing 1920 one must consider the attention paid 
to the wings of the various machines, particu- 
larly those of high-speed airplanes. In new de- 
signs variable camber and variable surface wings 
were introduced, the former being used in the 
Dayton-Wright monoplane flown by Rinehart at 
the Gordon-Bennett competition. By varying the 
wing surface as was done in certain French high- 
i asi machines it was possible to secure a range 
of speed from 125 miles to about 30 miles an 
hour thus increasing the facility of landing 
which had been a weak point with the swifter 
planes. 

With increased size of machines there have 
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been developments in the power plants and many 

improvements and refinements added to the 
engine. To secure increased power and safety 
a number of engines are used on a single plane 
so that they may be run together, or one dis- 
connected for repair as in ease of mishap. With 
greater leisure and the practical experience of 
the war, the automotive engineers who special- 
ized in this field have sought to perfect their 
engines and the result has been longer runs and 
greater reliability. 

A typical instance is that of the Hispano- 
Suiza engine at the hands of the engineers of 
the Wright Aéronautical Corporation. This 
engine was first made for the United States 
Air Service in 1917, the first being turned out 
by the Wright plant in July, 1917. As a result 
of many improvements and re-designing, the 
Wright Corporation changed the name of the 
engine from the Wright-Hispano to Wright. 
The Hispano engine when first imported to the 
United States as the best of existing European 
types had many strong points including hght- 
ness and flexibility, but it lacked durability and 
the Wright Corporation which purchased the 
American rights sought this important improve- 
ment even when the air service was demanding 
in 1917 and 1918 larger production. The first 
2500 Hispano-Suiza engines made at the big 
New Brunewick plant of the Wright Corporation 
were only slightly modified, but these modifica- 
tions were so successful that a number of 
changes in design. were made with the consent 
of the Air Service and subsequently there were 
further improvements. ; 

An echo of the famous transatlantic flight of 
the NC-4, discussed in the YEAR Boox for 1919, 
was a trip of this airplane early in 1920 down 
the Atlantic Coast and up the Mississippi River 
to Cairo, Ill., returning to the Nava] Air Station 
at Rockaway Point, N. Y., on rote 27th. It 
had then negotiated 7740 nautical miles. Long- 
distance trips however were quite common dur- 
ing the year and on. April 25th Clifford Webster 
in a Curtiss HS-2L flying boat with two passen- 
gers flew 1345 miles from Florida to New York 
in 18 hours and 27 minutes. 

On Monday, Nov. 1, 1920, the first American 
passenger air line service was inaugurated, to 
operate on a daily schedule between Key West 
and Havana, a distance of about 90 miles, for 
which a little over one hour was required. Six 
Aéromarine cabin flying boats of the largest size 
ever used for the transportation of paseenges 
were put into service between the Florida Keys 
and the Cuban capital. These big hoats, which 
were a development of the F-S-L flying boats of 
the United States navy have a span of 104 feet, 
are fitted with two 400 h.p. Liberty engines, and 
accommodate in comfort 11 passengers. 

There are two passenger cabins between which 
is located the control compartment, housing the 
dual control gear (permitting the pilot to sur- 
render control at any time to his assistant) and 
the necessary air navigation instruments. Two 
pilots and a mechanic make up the crew of each 
of these flying boats. An interesting and use- 
ful work of the Air Service on the Pacific Coast 
of the United States was the patrol of the 
forests during the dry season in order to detect 
and report promptly forest fires. In Oregon and 
California 494 forest fires were located and re- 
ported, in many cases radio reports being ren- 
dered promptly to the Forest Service so that 
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preventive measures could be taken by the 
rangers. It was estimated that the Air Forest 
Patrol] during the year was the means of saving 
some $25,000,000 worth of timber. The air- 
plane was also being used in the Dominion of 
Canada by the government, and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police decided that for out- 
post duty in outlying districts airplanes 
and flying boats could be used with advantage, 
and accordingly they were adopted. An inter- 
esting event of the year was the unveiling of a 
monument to Wilbur Wright on July 17th at 
Le Mans, France. The monument was the work 
of the French sculptor Landeroski and the 
architect Bigot. It is a column 40 feet ani 
carved with figures, including those of Orville 
and Wilbur Wright and the names of their pre- 
cursors in aviation from Dedalus. There were 
elaborate and appropriate ceremonies in con- 
nection with the dedication. The monument 
stands hard by the cathedral. 

CIvIL FLYING IN GREAT Britain. On May 1, 
1919, civil flying was resumed in Great Britain 
and a number -of commercial ventures were 
launched ranging from passenger and express 
service to the Continent to less ambitious local 
activities. At the end of the year, or May 1, 
1920, there were reported for the 12 months 38,- 
954 flights and a total of 70,000 passengers car- 
ried. The number of miles flown egated 
734,200 and the goods carried totaled 116,498 

unds. Up to the end of March, 1920, there 

ad been more than £200,000 worth of imports 
and exports carried by air. There were 114 
aérodromes licensed and 519 machines registered 
for civil flying during the year. In many cases 
salvaged military and naval planes were used. 

The British Air Ministry was alive to the 
necessity of developing aviation and the airplane 
industry and accordingly announced a series of 
valuable prizes for encouraging improved de- 
sign and development of efficient machines, both 
airplanes and seaplanes. The first prize for the 
large aéroplane was not awarded as the Judges’ 
Committee considered that the results of the 
Competitions for aéroplanes showed collectively 
less radical advance in general design than had 
been anticipated, and that though very useful 
developments in detail design have been pro 
duced, which in themselves justified the Compe- 
titions, the award of the full prizes originally 
specified was not warranted. The following 
sums were awarded: 


(a) Larye aéroplane clase 

Wivet (Prize ..6664.25.4 260 a eb daw 6 OS Not awarded 
Second Prize—Messrs. Handley-Page Trans- 
pers Ltd., H.P.W. 8, fitted with 2,450 h.p. 

apier “Lion” engines ......... Pe alee 

Third Prize—Moesars. Vickers Limited, Vick- 

ers Vimy Commercial, fitted with 2,350 

h.p. Rolls-Royce ‘‘Eagle 8” engines ..... £4,000 


Small aérozylane clases 


First Prize—Mesers. Westland Aircraft 
Works, Westland ‘‘6-aseater,’’ fitted with 
450 h.p. Napier ‘‘Lion" engine........ £7,500 

Second Prize—Messrs. Sopwith Aviation & 
Engineering Oo., Ltd., Sopwith “Ante- 
lope” fitted with 180 h.p. Wolseley His- 
pano “Viper” engine .............008% 

Third Prize—Messrs. Austin Motor Oo., 
Ltd., Austin ‘Kestrel’ fitted with 160 
h.p. Beardmore engine .............-. 


£8,000 


(b) 


£3,000 


£1,500 


Late in the year and after transporting some 
5000 passengers and carrying mail between Lon- 
don and Paris, the Airco Company found itself 
compelled to abandon operations. 
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Other ~commercial ventures in the way of 
European passenger services suffered in similar 
fashion but the reason assigned was the prevail- 
ing uncertain and commercial depression 
rather than ical shortcomings. 


GORDON BENNETT COMPETITION. First place in 
the annual competition for the James Gordon 
Bennett trophy held at Etampes, France, on 
Sept. 20, 1920, was won by Sadi Lecointe, fiying 
in a Nieuport in ee with a 300 BP His- 
pano-Suiza motor. is distinguished French 
aviator covered the course of 300 kilometers or 
186.3 miles in 1 hour 6 minutes 17.2 seconds, 
making the first 100 kilometers in 21 minutes 
36.6 seconds, which, however, was done by Kush 
of France also in a Nieuport in 2] minutes 29 
seconds. But one other competitor besides 
Lecointe was able to finish the race. Captain 
de Romanet, also of France, who accomplished 
the distance in 1 hour 39 minutes 53.4 seconds. 
There were two American entries, Howard M. 
Rinehart and Maj. R. W. Schroeder, United 
States army, who flew in a Dayton-Wright mono- 
plane and a Verville-Packard machine respec- 
tively. Both were forced to abandon the race 
soon after starting on account of mechanical 
troubles. F. P. Raynham, the sole British con- 
testant, was forced to withdraw after going 
around the first lap. This was the third suc- 
cessive time that the Gordon Bennett Cup was 
won by France. — 

PuLirzER Tropus Contest. Forty-four air- 

lanes of American, French, British, Italian and 

rman design were entered in the race for. the 
Pulitzer Trophy which was fiown‘on Thanks- 
giving Day, Nov. %, 1920, around a triangular 
course of 33 miles at Mineola, L. I. The entire 
distance was 132 niles, and 34 machines of the 
seven flights of statters were in the air at once, 
the entire competition taking place without a 
single serious mishap. The race was won by 
Capt. C. C. Moseley, United States Army Air 
Service, in a Verville army racer, his time bein 
44 minutes 29.57 seconds, or an aver 8 
of over 3 miles a ntinute for the entire distance. 
The Verville army racer was driven by a 600 
h.p. Packard motor which was a variation of 
the Liberty motor. Second place in the com- 
petittion was taken by Capt. H. E. Hartney in 
a Thomas Morse American machine with an 
elapsed time of 47 minutes 00.08 seconds, and 
the third fell to Albert Acosta in a S.V.A. 
Italian airplane with an elapsed time of 51 
minutes 57.62 seconds. 

The summary of winners of the first 10 places 
in the contest for the Pulitzer Trophy and the 
Valentine Liberty Bond prizes, egating 
$5100, follows below. The Valentine prizes were 
awarded for the elapsed time winners with a 
particular type of a#roplane. 


PULITZER TROPHY 


No. Aéroplane Pilot Time 
1—Verville (Am.), Lt. C. C. Moseley, U. 8. A. 44: 29 
2—Thomas ree (Am.), Capt. H. E. Hart 

NEY, Uc BeAr ies case eee WA Hee OAS 47: 00 
3—Ansaldo 9. V. A. (Ital.), Albert Acosta, 
CIVIIBD: -niis 6300 aot b 6d RSS BN a §1: 57 


4—Orenco (Am.), Lt. St. Clair Street, U. S. A. 52: 27 


5—Vought V. E. (Am.). Lt. A. Laverents, 
WB ING Giles Ca tee ae aot ee wee Re Ss §5: 89 

6—De Haviland (Am.), Lt. J. P. Roullot, 
head eo utes Gln iw Daou Wek we 4 asec 56: 06 

7—De Haviland (Am.), 2nd Lt. Carl Eliason, 
Vii A ake e a ooh oan ed ati ae we 56: 09 

8—De Haviland (Am.), 2d Lt. J. B. Wright, 
fe er Sa eb AR eA a OS 56: 52 


it energy 
La ee Ww. 


aN OSE al 


OQUnderwaod & Underwood 
F. LARSEN ALL-METAL MAIL PLANE ARRIVING AT OAKLAND, CAL. 


@ Underwood & Underwood 
LAWSON MIDNIGHT AIRLINER FOR PASSENGER AND MAIL SERVICE 


MAIL AND PASSENGER AIR-PLANES 
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am tara (Am.), Lt. C. M. Cummings, 


iNerSe Ghia ei alg tea epon ee we ao ae amare ena ea 57: 40 
VALENTINE PRIZES 
DE HAVILAND CLASS 
No. Aéroplane Pdot Time 
1—Lt. J. P. Roullot, U. S. A...........-6.. 56: 06 
2—2d Lt. C. Eliason, U. S. A...........6.. 56: 09 
3—2d Lt. J. B. Wright, U. S.A. ........... 56: 57 
4—Lt. C. M. Cummings, U. 8S. A............ 57: 08 
5—It. D. L. Conly, U. 8. A... cee eee 57: 40 
6—Capt. H. N. Heisen, U. S.A. ............ §8: 15 
7J—ULt. V. C. Pinch, U. 8. N............20.- 58: 82 
8—2d It. L. Claude, U. 8. A. ...........0.- 59: 56 
9—Lt. W. R. Lawson, U. 8. A.............. 60: 48 
10—Capt. H. B. Mims, U. 8S. M. C........... 60: 49 
VOUGHT CLASS 
Lt. A. Laverents, U. S. N.............508.. 55: 39 
Lt. W. B. Gwyn, U. S. M. GC... cc eee 59: 59 
2d Lt. 1. H. Sanderson, U. 8. N............. 60: 09 
2d Lt. W. V. Brown, U. S. M. C............ 61: 85 
Gunnery Sergt. J. K. Dunn, U. 8. M. C...... 61: 50 
8 E-5 CLAS8 
1—Capt. M. Kirby, U. 8. A. ..........000.- 59: 42 
COMMITTEE INVITATION 

1—Cnapt. H. E. Hartney. U. 8. A............ 47: 00 
2—I4. St. Clair Street, U. S. A............. 52: 27 


Captain Moseley established an _ unofficial 
world’s record for straightaway sneed by mak- 
ing 200 miles an hour on three different occa- 
sions during his flight. 

Captain Moseley’s average speed for the 135 
miles was 178.6 miles an hour, which became 
the official world’s record for closed circuit 
racing. — 

INTERCOLLEGIATE AIRPLANE COMPETITION. 
The first intercollegiate airplane meeting was 
held at Mitchell Field, Mineola, N. Y., with 
Yale University winning first honors, scoring 
first place for height, in a 25-mile-cross-country 
race, and for general performance. G. W. 
Horne was winning pilot in the cross-country 
race and the time was 16 minutes for the dis- 
tance. Planes representing Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Cornell, Columbia, Williams, Har- 
vard, Lehigh and Wesleyan participated. Sec- 
ond and third places were won by Lehigh and 
Cornell respectively, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania finishing in second place but disqualify- 
ing through a technicality. 

UNITED STATES ARMY ALASKAN FLIGHT. A 
9000-miles flight from Mitchell Field, New York 
City, to Nome, Alaska, and back was made in 
the summer of 1920 by four De Haviland 4-B 
cl presses of the United States Army Air Service 
under command of Capt. St. Clair Street, 
United States army. The flight was begun on 
July 15, 1920, and the round trip consumed 45 
days, being negotiated in a series of flights of 
about 300 miles each or four or six hours daily 
of flying, the total flying time being 112 hours. 
Most of the country traversed was well mapped 
with suitable landing fields and for that portion 
of the flight across Canada the Dominion gov- 
ernment facilitated landing, fuel and other con- 
veniences and necessities. The objects of the 
flight were to establish a route to Asia across 
the American continent for military or other 
porto and to furnish to the United States 

eological Survey photographs of an area of 
Alaska north of the 66th parallel between Fort 
Hamlin and the Arctic Circle. This included the 
upper Yukon flats and its survey by ordinary 
topographic methods would have cost at least 
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$10,000 and required 3 years, while it was 
demonstrated that this same area could be 
photographed in some 10 hours or three days 
flying at an approximate cost of $1500, and a 
photographed in some 10 hours or 3 days 
by the usual topographic methods in the brief 
time available each year. Finally an important 
object of this long-distance flight was thor- 
oughly to test the Liberty motor and the new 
Gallaudet remodelled De Haviland 4-B plane. 
This was an improvement on the De Haviland 
lane built during the war for the American Air 
Bervice, and lessened the danger materially by 
lacing the pilot’s seat in the rear of the gaso- 
ine tank instead of between the tank and the 
motor as in the older models, where in case of 
fall the pilot was likely to be crushed. The oe 
was completed on October 20th at New Yor 
and on the following day the squadron flew to 
eee where it was welcomed at Langley 
Field, Va., by General Pershing and General 
March, Chief of Staff. There were four officer 
pilots, one photograph officer and three ser- 
geants who were expert mechanics. 

Sprep REecorps. During the year 1920 faster 
travel by airplanes was achieved, and on De- 
cember 12th Sadi Lecointe, who as noted above 
had won the Gordon Bennett Trophy for 1920, 
broke the world’s aéroplane record for 4 kilo- 
meters (214 miles). In a flight at Villa Cou- 
blay, Lecointe negotiated the distance in 46 
seconds, or at the rate of 194.5 miles per hour. 
Lecointe found as did Moseley that a speed in 
excess of 200 miles an hour was possible, for 
on Dec. 16, 1919, covering a distance of 1 kilo- 
meter at the rate of 190 miles an hour he was 
able for some seconds to reach a speed of 226 
miles an hour. 

Gradually flights of longer duration were he- 
ing accomplished and on June 4, 1920, Lieuten- 
ants Bossoutrol and Bernard, flying from 
Etampes, France, were in the air continuously 
for 24 hours 10 minutes and 7 seconds. This 
record was made in a Farman Goliath airplane. 

AIRPLANE ALTITUDE REcoRD. A new world’s 
record for altitude was made on Feb. 27, 1920, 
at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, by Maj. R. W. 
Schroeder, Air Service, United States army. 
Flying in a Le Pere biplane Major Schroeder 
ascended to a height of 36,020 feet, over 6.8 
miles, a record that after due consideration was 
officially certified to by the Aéro Club of Amer- 
ica as 33,113 feet. An estimated temperature 
of 67 degrees below zero was encountered at the 
high altitude and the aviator suffered from the 
extreme cold. His eyes froze, and, becoming 
unconscious, he lost control of the plane and 
fell rapidly, recovering at about 1500 feet above 
ground and in time to make the descent in 
safety. Major Schroeder after medical attend- 
ance fully recovered from his extraordinary ex- 
perience. On May 27th a Dayton-Wright Aérial 
Coupe carrying four persons reached a height 
of 19,700 feet, while a German all-metal mono- 
plane carried eight passengers to a height of 
2200 feet. 

PARACHUTE ReEcORDS. Increased attention 
was paid during 1920 to the use of parachutes 
for descending from airplanes as well as bal- 
loons and to securing increased safety in case 
of mishap. Notable height records were made 
during the year #nd a remarkable achievement 
was that of Lieut. A. G. Hamilton, Air Ser- 
vice, United States army, who on August 12th 
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fell 20,900 feet in 12 minutes, 
a new altitude record. 

Lieutenant Hamilton jumped from a La Pere 
plane piloted by Lieut. P. Downes, at 
Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla. The previous 
“high jump” record was 19,800 feet, made by 
Lieutenant Krug in Texas. 

AIRSHIPS AND DiriarBies. The part played 
by airships in the World War was discussed by 
Admiral Scheer of the German navy in his book, 
entitled The German High Sea Fleet in the 
World War. The admiral stated that at the 
outbreak of the war the German navy possessed 
three Zeppelins, each of 15,000 cubic meters ca- 
pacity, but as the war progressed this number 
was increased to 67, 17 of which were lost due 
to enemy action, 34 were accidentally destroyed, 
and six were captured by the enemy. This left 
10 airships available at the armistice. The 
ships were not all of the same type but differed 
in size, continually increasing in their dimen- 
sions. Type L-50 had a volume of 55,000 cubic 
meters, five engines of 260 h.p., a speed of 1]0 
kilometers per hour, and a useful load of 38 
tons. In type L-70 the volume was increased to 
. 62,000 cubic meters, seven engines were fitted, 
and the useful load increased to 43 tons at 130 
kilometers per hour. The armament also de- 
veloped during the war and while the first air- 
ships were armed with machine guns, the later 

es also carried a 2-cm. gun. The crew num- 
bered 20 to 25 all told. 

It soon became evident that owing to the 
rapid development of the agroplane, the airship 
was useless on the Western Front and its main 
service was with the German fleet, and in air 
raids on England. The last of these air raids 
took place Aug. 5, 1918, when the L-70 was shot 
down. 

One of the misunderstandings following the 
Treaty of Versailles concerned the turning over 
by Germany of its fleet of airships. These were 
to be distributed among the various nations and 
all allotted actually were turned over in 1920 
except that given to Japan, which after being 
studied by Japanese officers, was to be shipped 
in small parts. Three Zeppelins were wrecked 
by German soldiers during the Armistice week 
and these too figured in the discussions. Amer- 
ica was to have received a Zeppelin, but not 
participating in the reparation settlement this 
aircraft was assigned to Italy. 

During the year the Zeppelin dirigible L-72 
was delivered to France by Germany. 

The first proposed designation, “DR-1,” was 
not in accordance with French practice, which 
assigned names to airships, and accordingly it 
was renamed the “Dixmude,” in recognition of 
the magnificent work of the French marine 
fusiliers in defence of that town in October and 
November, 1914. 

Italy also received her share of the Zeppelins 
and the “L-120” on November 19th left her 
station at Seerappen, Koenigsberg, for Stolpe 
in Pomerania, where she was turned over to 
representatives of Italy. The hangar at Seerap- 
pen also was assigned to Italy; to be taken 
down, transported to Milan, and re#rected there 
to house the “L-120.” A duration record of 
105 hours was claimed for this airship. Italy 
also secured from Germany the “L-61” and it 
was reported that previous go making the voy- 
age to Italy, the “L-61” carried 85 passengers 
during a trial trip lasting 10 hours at a height 


establishing 


the R-38 are of interest: 
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of 2500 meters. The journey from Friedrich- 
shafen to Rome took 12 hours, and to cross the 
Alps the airship had to rise to 3500 meters. On 
arrival at Rome it was found that the shed pro- 
vided was only 15% inches higher than the air- 
ship, hut the vessel was docked without mishap. 

In Great Britain the completion of the huge 
dirigibles under construction aroused interest 
particularly the R-80 which, except for its 
Wolseley-made Maybach engines, was an all- 
British design and not as in the case of R-33 
and R-34, a copy of Zeppelins. The R-80, while 
smaller than the R-34 class, had greater ee 
which represents an advance in design. ese 
two airships are compared with R-38, which 
Great Britain built for the United States in the 
accompanying table. 


R-80 R-34 R-38 

Volume (cu. ft.). 1,250,000 1,980,000 2,720,000 
Length (ft.)..... 580 648 
Diameter (ft.)... 70 78 87 
Gross lift (tons). 882 59 78 
Horse power .... 960 1,250 2,000 
Engines ....... 4 280-h.p. 5 Sunbeams 6 Sunbeams 

Wolseley 

Maybachs 
Speed max. 

(m.p.h.) ..... 65 62 72 

Speed cruising... 50 45 54 
Range (miles). - 6,500 ee 9,000 


The R-80 was provided with two streamline 
cars and a longitudinal gangway connecting 
them. There was means of egress to the top of 
the ship where there was a gun platform. The 


hull was divided into 15 gas containers with 


transverse partitions, and the transverse section 
of the hull was 2l-sided. The chief features in 
which the R-80 was considered an advance on 
previous airships were: abolition of string net- 
ting; lighter and less permeable gas bags; in- 
crease in aérodynamic efficiency, strength and 
rigidity by improvements in the form of the 
cars; improved arrangement of controls; reduc- 
tion of head resistance by installation of sliding 
radiators. 

The trial flight of R-80 took place on July 
19th from Walney Island, Barrow. | 

The United States airship R-38 referred to 
above was practically completed during 1920 at 
Bedford, England, and it was anticipated that its 
trip to the United States would be made in 
May, 1921, at which time the hangar at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., would be ready to receive the giant 
dirigible. With the completion of the Lake- 
hurst hangar, the United States would be in 
the position to construct airships similar to the 
R-38. The English hangar in 1920 was the 
only one in the world in which such a large 
dirigible could be built and its dimensions were 
exceeded by that at Lakehurst. In addition to 
the items in the table the following figures of 
Length, 694.5 feet; 
diameter, 85.5 feet; useful lift, 45 tons; fuel 
capacity, 32 tons (13 tons available for freight, 
personnel, etc.); consumption per hour, 180 
dae aa cruising radius, 5600 knots; speed, 60 

ots; speed, cruising, 50 knots; complement, 
6 officers, 19 men; motors, 6 Sunbeam Cossack, 
350 bP. gas volume, 2,724,000 cubic feet hydro- 
gen; dead weight, 33 tons. The R-38 took part 
in the celebration attending the return of the 
Prince of Wales, flying over London. An Amer- 
ican crew which had been sent to England to 
bring back the airship handled the craft. 
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The largest dirigible actually in use in the 
United States Air Service in 1920 was the 
French-built airship “Zodiac,” officially known 
as ZD-1. She was 300 feet in length and ordi- 
narily carried a crew of 3: officers and 10 men. 
A somewhat smaller airship but of American 
construction was the United States army air- 
ship, D-2, which completed its test at Akron, 
Ohio, and successfully made the flight from that 
point to Langley Field via Pittsburgh on Octo- 
ber 3lst, a distance of 444 miles. The ship, 
constructed for the government by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, has a gas capa- 
city of 190,000 cubic feet. The dimensions are: 
Length, 198 feet; height, 58 feet; width, 51 
feet 3 inches. It has a cruising radius of 550 
miles, which may be extended to 790 when run- 
ning at half-speed, and an altitude distance of 
8500 feet. The ship was fitted with two en- 
gines of the Union vee type of 120 h.p. each and 
making 1400 revolutions per minute. 

The D-2 was used for training purposes at 
Langley, and at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
for bombing work. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RacE. The 
annual international competition for the Gor- 
don Bennett Trophy started from the balloon 
field, North Birmingham, Ala., October 23rd. 
The field was made up of eight large spherical 
balloons, including the Pilot, with representa- 


tives of the two daily papers, and the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce balloon, piloted by 
Roy Donaldson. The big bags were filled with 


the by-product coke gas from the Sloss Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company and the balloons 
ascended in a mild northwest breeze. The Pilot 
started at 4.15, and 4 to 10 minutes later the 
others started. 

First place in the competition was achieved 
by the Belgian balloon “Belgica,” in charge of 
Lieutenant De Muyter and Lieutenant La- 
brousse, which landed at 9.30 a.M., October 
25th, at North Hero Island, Vermont. The dis- 
tance covered was estimated at 1100 miles, 
which however, was less than the American 
record of 1173 miles, made by Alan Hawley and 
Augustus Post, in the International event in 
191U. Lieutenant De Muyter, pilot of “Belgica,” 
explained that his landing was forced because 
he was out of ballast. In its flight the balloon 
crossed over the Great Lakes, reaching a maxi- 
mum height of 20,000 feet, at which a heavy 
snow and rainstorm was encountered. 

Second place was achieved by the American 
balloon “Kansas City II,” with H. E. Honey- 
‘well and Jerome Kingsbury. This balloon 
landed at Tongue Mountain, Lake George, N. Y., 
and its journey covered more than 1000 miles. 

Third place went to the Italian entry, with 
Major Valle as pilot, which, after forty-eight 
hours in the air, within twenty-six minutes of 
the American record, made by Clifford B. Har- 
mon and Augustus Post in a national race: in 
1909, landed near Homer, N. Y. 

The “Goodyear II,” with Ralph Upson pilot, 
was fourth for distance, landing at Amherst- 
burg, Ont., across the river from Detroit, ria 
forced down by a heavy snowstorm encountere 
at 20,000 feet. Its record was 675 miles, and 
the descent was made at 2.10 p.m. on Oct. 25th. 

Fifth in the competition was the French 
balloon piloted by Capt. Louis Hirschbauer 
with Leo C. Nathan, aid. It descended at Ma- 
son City, Ill., 675 miles distant. 
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Sixth place went to the U. S. army balloon 
piloted by Lieut. R. E. Thompson, with Capt. 
H. E. Weeks aid. It traveled 622 miles ‘to 
Charforce, Mich. 

NATIONAL BaLLoon Race. This contest for 
1920 was started from Birmingham, Ala., on 
September 25, and was won by H. E. Honey- 
well of St. Louis flying the balloon “Kansas 
City 11,” which accomplished a flight of 700 
miles, landing at Thamesville, Ont. Dr. J. 
Kingsberry accompanied Honeywell as aid. The 
second longest flight was by U. S. Army Bal- 
loon No. 1, with Lieut. Richard E. Thompson, 
pilot, and Lieut. Harold E. Weeks, aid. They 
landed near Ridgetown, Ont., a distance of 690 
miles. Third in the competition was “Good- 
year II,” Ralph H. Upson, pilot, and W. T. 
Vann Ormann, aid, with a landing near Am- 
herst, Ont., a distance of 620 miles. The fourth 
was the U. S. Navy Balloon, Lieut. Raafe Emer- 
son, pilot, and Lieut. Frank Sloman, aid, 
which landed near Graytown, Ohio, 610 miles. 
The fifth balloon had as its pilot J. S. Me- 
Kibben, and Allen O’Neill as aid, landing near 
Vanwert, Ohio, 550 miles away. The sixth 
balloon, “Ohio,” had Warren Rasor as pilot 
and Herbert Rasor as aid, and landed near 
Grayville, Ill., 350 miles distant. Seventh was 
U. S. Army Balloon No. 4, Capt. Dale Mabry, 
pilot, and Lieut. G. W. McEntyre, aid, and it 
landed near Lewisport, Ky., 300 miles. The 
eighth balloon, with R. F. Donaldson as pilot, 
and C. T. King as aid, landed near Owensboro, 
Ky., 300 miles. Ninth came the balloon “Elsie 
Delight,” A. Leo Stevens, pilot, E. B. Weston, 
aid, landing near Drakesboro, Ky., 280 miles. 
Tenth was U. S. Army Balloon No. 2, pilot 
Lieut. Byron T. Burt, aid Lieut. R. M. Olm- 
stead, landing near Hanson, Ky., 275 miles. 
The eleventh balloon, with pilot Bernard Von 
Hoffman, landed near Caneyville, Ky., 275 
miles. 

FuicHt or Navy Baxitoon A-5598. A free 
balloon flight that aroused considerable interest 


towards the end of the year was that of the 


U.S. navy spherical balloon or aérostat, A-55¥3, 
which left the naval air station, Rockaway 
Point, N. Y¥., on December 13, 1920, in charge 
of Lieut. Walter Hinton, a veteran of the 
Transatlantic flight of 1919 in NC-4, with Lieu- 
tenants Louis A. Kloor and Stephen A. Farrel 
as associates. On leaving Rockaway the balloon 
went in a northerly direction and was last re- 
ported as sighted eight hours later on the 
night of its departure at Wells, N. Y., and 
while there were rumors of its being seen at 
other places nothing was heard positively until 
a dispatch came through several weeks later 
announcing the descent of the balloon in the 
St. James Bay District of Ontario, about 800 
miles from the point of ascent and in a direc- 
tion slightly west of north. At the time the 
balloon started there was only a fresh breeze 
blowing but as it proceeded north the wind 
freshened so that a gale was blowing by the 
time northern New York was reached. In re- 
porting their safe descent the officers in charge 
stated that they were driven by a storm, late 
on December 13th, west by north, at lower 
Hudson Bay, and were forced to land 2 P.M., 
12-14, about ten miles north by east of Moose 
Factory, Ontario, at latitude 51.50, longitude 
81.00. The party of three was lost in the for- 
est four days, but finally reached safety and 
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food at a Hudson Bay Co. post. The only avail. 
able means of transportation to railroad was 
by’ dog sled, requiring about nine days. 

Various searching parties had been organized 
to look for the missing balloon and consider- 
able interest was aroused by its flight. 

AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHY. During the world 
war airplane photography was highly developed 
by the aérial observers and military engineers 
of the various armies so that much in the way 
of practical experience to be used in water and 
land surveying and mapping was available at 
the close of hostilities. ‘There were carried on 
in 1919 and 1920 by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in codperation with the mili- 
tary and naval air services elaborate trials of 
the new methods and it was stated that with 
proper development this manner of surveying 
was of the greatest advantage for the rapid- 
ity, economy and minuteness of detail thus 
secured. In fact aérial photography made pos- 
sible an early and complete revision of the 
shore topography in the Coast Survey Charts, 
and tests made along the New Jersey coast with 
various instruments and methods showed how 
readily and economically this could be done, 
a are on a coast where the shore line is 
subject to frequent changes due to the action of 
the sea. Experiments were also carried on 
in the field of aérial photo-hydrography, where 
conditions were much more difficult than in 
merely securing topography data. In the exist- 
ing state of photography the results are not 
as promising and the photographs made from 
the air in the experiments supplied little posi- 
tive information either as regards depths or 
bottoms that would give hope for the elimina- 
tion of field work. However future develop- 
ments in photography might result in improve- 
ments that would furnish comparative, positive, 
and critical data comparable with that obtained 
by ordinary sounding. This last work was un- 
dertaken on the Florida coast where the waters 
are clear and where it is desired to mark the 
small coral heads and pinnacles that are such 
a danger to navigation. 

THe U. S. AgRiAL Mar Service. In his An- 
nual Report to Congress, Postmaster Burleson 
claimed that the Aérial Mail Service had oper- 
ated during the year with increased efficiency, 
increased saving in car space, and greater ex- 
pedition of the mail through the extension of 
the mail to additional commercial centres. He 
stated that there were on hand in the United 
States thousands of planes obsolete for mili- 
tary purposes but which could be adapted to 
the carrying of the mails and which would be 
ultimately rendered useless through deteriora- 
tion in storage if not put into service by the 
Post Office Department. Mr. Burleson referred 
particularly to the creation of types to carry 
greater loads at less expense and with longer 
cruising radius, so as to eliminate intermediate 
stops for gassing. The greatest advance in this 
direction, he stated, had been made in Ger- 
many, and the Post Office Department, to- 
gether with other governmentdl] activities, had 
purchased some of these imported planes for 
thorough testing in daily operation. The planes 
were all metal, built of a light aluminum alloy, 
and would carry 1000 pounds commercial load 
with 240-horse power motor. They had a cruis- 
ing radius of six to seven hours on low-grade 
fuel, as against the salvaged war planes in the 
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Mail Service which carried 400 pounds of mail 
with 400-horse power engine and had a cruis- 
ing radius of three hours with high-test gaso- 
line. 

Mr. Burleson believed that such new types of 
airplanes offered a solution for commercial 
work by reducing the cost of operation prob- 
ably 50 per cent. Their introduction into the 
United States already had turned the attention 
of American manufacturers to the building of 
planes of greater economy of operation, and 
their tests by the air mail had furnished in- 
formation that would enable the Post Office De- 
partment to utilize some additional discarded 
war-training planes. The salvaged war planes 
being prepared for the mail service would 
carry 600 pounds of mail with 240-horse power 
motor and have a cruising radius of five hours. 
The utilization of these planes would cut the 
operating cost about 40 per‘ cent. 

Postmaster-General Burleson also reported 
that in addition to the direct operation of the 
transcontinental air-mail route, referred to be- 
low, and its feeder lines, the Post Office De- 
partment had let a contract for carrying the 
mail by seaplane between Key West and Ha- 
vana and by land plane on the following three 
routes: 

(4) Between New York and Atlanta, via 
Washington, Raleigh, and Columbia, a distance 
of 815 miles. 

(B) Between Pittsburgh and St. Louis, via 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, a dis- 
tance of 600 miles. 

(C) Between New York and Chicago, via 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and Fort Wayne, a dis- 
tance of 735 miles. 

It was claimed that the mail in each of these 
cases would be expedited by from 12 to 16 
hours, and the contracts for the land routes 
on advertisements for bids were let at prices 


within the amounts that would be saved on 


transportation of these mails by railways. A 
contract was let from October 15, 1920, to June 
30, 1921, for an airplane mail route from Seat- 
tle to Victoria, British Columbia, to connect 
with the steamer leaving Vancouver on the 
previous day for the dispatch of between 12,000 
and 14,000 letters to the Orient with a saving 
of time equal to the elapsed time before the 
departure of another steamer. — 

The Post Office authorities found that, the 
establishment of air mail routes would result 
in @ great saving of time but in many cases the 
cost of transportation would be greater than 
by train. The Postmaster General recommended 
that in the interest of improved service the 
law should be amended so as to permit the 
making of contracts for carrying mail by air- 
plane, even at increased cost over train serv- 
ice, considering the commercial benefits to be 
derived from the greater expedition of mail. In 
addition to amending the law so as to permit 
of a more liberal contract service Mr. Burleson 
urgently recommended that the system of gov- 
ernment air routes be extended as follows: 
Boston to Detroit, via Buffalo; Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City; St. Paul-Minneapolis 
to Seattle; and St. Louis to New Orleans, via 
Memphis. 

Congress, however, had provided in its legisla- 
tion that the cost of transporting mail by air- 
plane must not exceed the expense of train carry- 
ing and this restriction, it was claimed, prevented 
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the expediting of the mail over a number of im- 
portant proposed commercial routes. 

In connection with considerable advance made 
in the aérial mail service in 1920, it may be 
‘remembered that regular service had been car- 
ried on only since May 15, 1918. The first 
route was between New York and Washington, 
a distance of 218 miles. The routes between 
Cleveland and Chicago, and New York and 
Cleveland, were established in 1919, the route 
between Chicago and Omaha on May 15, 1920, 
the route between Chicago and St. Louis on 
August 16, 1920, and the route between Chicago 
and Minneapolis on September 1, 1920. In the 
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two years and three and a half months ended - 


September 1, 1920, the U. S. Air Mail opera- 
tions covered 957.108 miles of flying. In that 
time it carried 38,027,440 letters. Fe cost of 
operation, including interest on investment, total 
or partial wrecking of planes, replacements of 
damage to planes, death and injury compensa- 
tion, etc., had been $1,147,926.26 for 2% years, 
or $1.18 per mile. More than one-third of this 
cost of operation was not cash expenditure 
but represented the original cost to the army 
and navy of surplus war material which the 
Post Office Department put to use in carrying 
the mails. By the atrial service first-class mail 
had been advanced in delivery to the public 18 
to 24 hours. At the end of 1920 there were 
about 35 mai] planes in the air each day. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL AERIAL Malin. The first 
trans-continental aérial mail flight, marking 
the inauguration of regular service, an on 
September 8th, when a mail-carrying airplane 
left Mineola Field, New York. The trip was 
completed when airplane No. 151 of the United 
States Atrial Mail Service landed at Marina 
Field, near the Presidio, San Francisco, on 
September 11th. The last 250 miles of the trip 
from Reno, Nevada, were accomplished in one 
hour and fifty-eight minutes, and thereby broke 
all previous records for the same distance. As 
soon as the pilot landed, the six bags of mail 
were put on an automobile truck for distribu- 
tion at the main post office at San Francisco. 
Two bags of aérial mail left were forwarded on 
the four o’clock train for Washington, and one 
for Oregon, while the other three remained in 
California. 

On September 10th, the first transcontinental 
postal airplane for the East, with 700 pounds 
of mail, cleared from the Marina Field, San 
Francisco, at 6.15 a.M., being due to arrive in 
Salt Lake at 3.31 P.m., mountain time, the 
same day, and at the Mineola Field, New York, 
at 4 p.m., September 12. 

With the inauguration of the through Trans- 
continental Air Mail the American Air Mail 
Service was extended over 1463 miles of new 
territory, with the practical advantage of re- 
ducing the transit time of mails between New 
York and San Francisco from 91 hours to 57 
hours in the winter months, and to 54 hours 
in the summer. Preparations were being made 
for night flying over the plains between Chi- 
cago and Cheyenne, and this would reduce the 
time of transit of the Air Mail to 45 hours 
against 91 hours by rail. 

The Trans-continental Air Mail Service as 
arranged during 1920 started daily from New 
York and San Francisco simultaneously at 5.30 
A.M. local time on the summer schedule, and 
6.30 a.m. winter basis. The equipment con- 
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sisted of J. L. metal monoplanes with a cruis- 
ing radius of 10 hours at 90 miles an hour be- 
tween New York and Omaha, flying with a 
single stop for gassing at Chicago, and of De 
Haviland-4 planes for the remainder of the 
trip. These airplanes with four hours’ fuel and 
oil, at 80 miles per hour, were used between 
Omaha and San Francisco, and gassing stations 
were provided approximately 200 miles apart. 

As showing the satisfactory progress made 
in actual flying in the air mail service it may 
be stated that on December 2nd all records 
for flying between Chicago and New York were 
broken. On the eastern trip J. T. Cristensen, 
leaving Chicago at 6.55 a.M., flew to Cleve- 
land, 319 miles, at the rate of 117 miles per 
hour, and W. L. Smith flew from Cleveland to 
New York at the rate of 151 miles per hour, 
arriving there at 1.25 p.m. The actual flying 
time between Chicago and New York, 742 miles 
in a direct line, was 5 hours and 31 minutes, 
and an average speed of 131 miles an hour was 
maintained. The fastest train time was 20 
hours. In these flights De Haviland single- 
motored planes were employed, a change of 
plane being made at Cleveland. 

HELicopTers. This type of machine for aérial 
flight, where lofting screw propellers revolve 
about a vertical axis, the idea of which dates 
back to the time of Leonardo da Vinci, at- 
tracted interest during the year 1920 in both 
America and Europe. Experiments continued 
on the Hewitt-Crocker Helicopter, referred to in 
the Yeak Boox for 1919 under Aéronautics, 
and on August 24, 1920, U. S. patents. Nos. 
1,350,454, 1,350,455, and 1,350,456 were issued. 
The inventors claimed that a lift of more than 
20 lbs. per horse power was obtained in their 
experimental machine and that this was ade 
quate to make the helicopter successful for gen- 
eral as well as special aérial service. The ex- 

riments described in some detail will be found 
in the Aérial Age Weekly for Nov. 22 and Nov. 
29, 1920. 

Experiments with the Helicopter were not 
confined to the United States and late in the 
year it was announced that a machine on which 
Mr. Louis Brennan, the inventor of the mono- 
rail gyroscopic train, has been experimenti 
at Farnborough, with the aid of the British 
government, for more than a year was to be 
Officially tested. 

It was rumored that Mr. Brennan would re- 
ceive an unprecedented reward if his invention 
proves successful. 

With such work in progress it was not strange 
that when a French inventor, M. Demblanc, 
read a paper on the helicopter before the British 
Royal Aéronautical Society it should arouse 
much interest. Mr. Demblanc stated that in- 
creased safety would be secured inasmuch as 
in case of engine trouble the propellers could 
be detached to operate as an air brake. In ad- 
dition experiments on helicopters with govern- 
ment aid were reported from Italy. 

AEROPLANE. See AERONAUTICS. 

AEROSTAT. See AERONAUTICS. 

AFGHANISTAN. A country of Asia be- 
tween parallels 29° and 38° north latitude and 
61° and 72° east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75° east longitude. On the 
west is Persia, on the east tribal districts un- 
der the Government of India, on the north Rus- 
sian territory and Bokhara, and on the south 
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British Baluchistan. The boundaries on the 
east and south, however, are uncertain, though 
the basis of scttlement in respect to them was 
reached in 1893. The area is estimated at 
245,000 square miles, and the population at 
6,380,500. Capital, Kabul, with a population 
of about 150,000. Other large cities: Kanda- 
har (31,500) and Herat (20,000). The domi- 
nant race is the Afghan, whose two chief tribes 
are the Durranis and the Ghilzais, the total 
number being variously estimated at from 2,200,- 
000 to 3,200,000. Lesser groups are the Tajik, 
Hazara, Aimak and Uzbak. The languages are 
Persian and Pushtoo and the predominant reli- 


gion is Islam, most of the people and the ruler 


belonging to the Sunnite division of Moham- 
medans. Despite the wide extent of mountain- 
ous country, there is a considerable area of cul- 
tivation, the numerous plains and valleys being 
very fertile. Agriculture and grazing are the 
chief occupations. There are two harvests. 
The chief products are wheat, barley, millet and 
other grains; a great variety of fruits which 
are produced in abundance and also a plentiful 
growth of the castor-oil plant, madder and the 
asafetida plant. Fruits supply the food of 
the people and are to a considerable extent ex- 
ported. The raising of sheep is very impor- 
tant. There is an abundant and singular va- 
riety of fat-tailed native sheep, the tail being 
of immense size and weight and containing large 
stores of fat. This sheep supplies the chief 
meat diet and abundant grease which is used 
as a substitute for butter, while the wool and 
skin are used for the making of wearing apparel 
and are also exported in considerable quantities. 
The mineral wealth includes copper, lead, iron, 
gold, and precious stones. The copper is re- 
ported to be abundant in the narth. The lead 
deposits are’ scattered throughout the country. 
Other industries include the production of silks, 
carpets, felts and goods of camels’ and goats’ hair. 
In addition to these which are the chief indus- 
tries, there are other manufactures for local 
consumption and for the army, and there is a 
considerable manufacture of sheepskin coats. 
According to Indian statistics in 1918-19 the 
exports into India were £1,194,000 and the im- 
ports from India were £2,020,000. The imports 
and exports from and to Bokhara were reported 
to amount on the average, respectively, to about 
4,000,000 rubles. The trade with India showed 
a steady increase since 1914-15, owing chiefly 
to the removal of the heavy duties which for- 
merly restricted it. There have been no rail- 
ways and commerce takes the line of certain 
routes which admit only transport by camel and 
other pack animals, and there are scant means 
of water communication. Afghanistan is un- 
der a monarchy, the executive power being in 
the hands of the Ameer, an hereditary prince 
who formerly received a subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment of India, under the treaty of 1893, but 
owing to the developments during the war, it 
was discontinued. By the peace treaty its ar- 
rears were confiscated and no further subsidy 
was to be granted. The total revenue has been 
placed at between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 
rupees, which is probably an underestimate. 
There is a regular army, which is supplemented 
by levies. Its strength has been placed at 
98,000, including 18,000 cavalry and 396 guns, 
but this is an old estimate and there are no 
means for determining the precise strength at 


affected during the World War. 
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present. The control of foreign policy is en- 
tirely in the hands of the British Government 
of India. The ruler in 1920 was Amanullah 
Khan, who came to the throne on the assassina- . 
tion of his father, Habibullah Khan, Feb. 20, 
1919. He was born June 1, 1892. 

AFRICA. For discussion, see articles on the 
respective countries and territories of Africa, 
including ABYSSINIA, Eaypr, Morocco, ALGERIA, 
TuNn1s, SuDAN, British East AFRICA, SOUTH 
AFRICA, UNION oF, etc.; also ANTHROPOLOGY 
and EXPLoRATION. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. See Mernopists, CoLorep. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. See Aazi- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. See Agricut- 
TURE. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. During 
the year 1920 the agricultural colleges of the 
United States began to resume somewhat of a 
normal status which had been rather noticeably 
The enrolment 
of students had been restored to more than 
normal, in many instances far exceeding that 
of any previous year. The University of Minne- 
sota reported that the College of Agriculture 
had an attendance of 650, while the school of 
agriculture had registered fully 700 as com- 
pared with 250 a year before. The Oregon 
College reported that the registration of the 
school of agriculture during the past year was 
almost 100 per cent greater than ever before. 
The entering class at the Kansas College ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. The Georgia. 
College enrolled the largest number of students 
in the history of the institution. Relative in- 
creases are noted in other institutions of this 
character. There was, however, an alarming 
condition in the personnel of the faculty of the 
agricultural colleges, many of the best men and 
their assistants having gone into commercial 
or other positions. There were few men in 
training to fill their places. Low salaries in 
the colleges and experiment stations, the small 
increases which were offered to offset the greatly 
changed scale of living cost, and the increased 
demand for experts in industries were respon- 
sible in part for this situation. Many of the 
States have begun to see the inevitable result 
of this practice, and State legislatures have 
provided for increased appropriations for in- 
struction, enlargement of the faculty and sub- 
stantial increases in salaries. 

To the New York College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University wes greacee the largest ap- 
propriation ever gran any State college of 
agriculture. It received an increase of $300,000 
over the previous year for salaries and running 
expenses, $500,000 being immediately available 
for new buildings, while $2,500,000 more was 
authorized under the building plan. The total 
State appropriation for the college for the year 
would come to about $1,800,000. 

The Louisiana legislature made a tax levy on 
the natural resources of the State which ac- 
cording to estimates would yield about $3,000,- 
000 per annum. While a portion of this fund 
went to the support of various State institu- 
tions, it was estimated that about $1,000,000 
was for the development of the College of Agri- 
culture. 

The State legislature of Maryland recently 
enacted a law combining the Maryland State 
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College of Agriculture with the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine under the name 
of the University of Maryland. An appropria- 
tion of $42,500 per annum was made for the 


" medical school for the ensuing biennium, and 


$186,476 for 1921 and $165,416 for 1922 for 
the other departments of the university, while 
$203,000 was provided for buildings and equip- 
ment. A new agricultural building was erected 
at the University of Tennessee costing approx- 
imately $250,000. 

The report of a subcommittee on college in- 
struction in agriculture, issued by the Bureau 
of Education, indicated progress in the improve- 
ment of the four-year course for agricultural 
students. Many agricultural colleges were plan- 
ning extensive changes in the agricultural curric- 
ulum; entrance requirements were being modi- 
fied; certain alterations in the elective system 
were under advisement and considerable atten- 
tion was being given to improvement in college 
teaching and the equipment for this work. 
Among the influences found to be affecting this 
movement was a desire that the institution 
should be fully of standard college grade; to 
train students to meet more fully the require- 
ments of the particular pursuits for which they 
were preparing; to meet new conditions in the 
secondary schools; to improve and strengthen 
the college and its relations with the prepara- 
tory schools; to observe the limitations of field 
practice, visual instruction, lectures, text, etc.; 
to test the new views of educators with regard 
to the development of instruction in the funda- 
mental and related sciences from courses in 
practical agriculture so constituted as to create 
a desire in the student to know underlying facts 
and principles and to lead him on to study of 
the sciences, rather than beginning with sci- 
ences and basing instruction in agriculture on 
the scientific facts and principles previously 
acquired by the student; and to broaden the 
agricultural curriculum to include not only 
agricultural production, but also rural eco- 
nomics and sociology and for certain students, 
pedagogical training. 

There was general agreement among the col- 
lege authorities interviewed that during the 
first two years in college students should be 
required to take general basic courses, includ- 
ing a technical knowledge of what the farmer 
needs to know in order to carry on-his work 
intelligently. The specialization through group 
courses could be undertaken at the beginning 
of the junior year. A great variety of arrange- 
ments in the curricula of the colleges was found 
as regards required and group courses and free 
electives. In general, a considerable limitation 
was placed on the student’s choice of studies. 
The group elective system is quite common. 
Under this system the student is required at 
a certain period in his course to decide on his 
major subject, usually with advice from the 
faculty. . 

The committee deemed it advisable that there 
should be in the organization of these colleges 
a general officer, subordinate to the dean, who 
would act as a supervisor of teaching and be 
of cotrdinate rank with the directors of the ex- 
periment station and extension work. Some 
progress has already been made in this direc- 
tion. ¢ 
At the agricultural college of California, un- 
der new plans effective with the opening of the 
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1920 session, fewer subjects were required of all 
students, some work in agriculture being offered 
each semester and a closer relation established 


between the subject matter in the fundamental 


sciences and in agriculture. Three new courses 
dealing in a broad way with general principles 
in agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticul- 
ture, respectively, were added as electives. A 
new required course in botany was to be offered 
in which plant physiology would be emphasized, 
and changes would be made in the subject mat- 
ter of the courses in zodlogy, agronomy, animal 
husbandry, and horticulture. The Cdflege of 
Agriculture of the University of Missouri or- 
ganized a department of rural life in which 
were offered the subjects of rural economics, 
rural sociology and farm management. 

Owing to the demand for colored county 
agents and teachers of agriculture since the 
passage of the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes 
Acts, ‘an agricultural course of college grade 
was introduced at the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, beginning September, 
1920. Fifteen units of secondary work and two 
years of actual farm life and experience are re- 
guired for entrance. The new course requires 
three years of 12 months each instead of four 
years of nine months each. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION. En- 


_couraging progress in the development of voca- 


tional agricultural education during the year 
was evidenced by liberal State appropriations, 
the largely increased number of schools offering 
courses in vocational agriculture, and a deeper 
interest on the part of the students taking this 
work. The several States were taking active 
interest in vocational agricultural education. 

During the past year 36 States employed full- 
time State supervisors; 12 States employed su- 
pervisors for part time, the increase in the num- 
ber of supervisors over the previous year was 
16. The total fund allotted for 1920 to the 
States for vocational agriculture was $889,886.31. 
There were 1375 all-day vocational centres, hav- 
ing a total enrolment of 31,30] pupils. There 
were also a number of short course centres and 
evening classes comprising a total enrolment 
of about 4000 pupils. The number of teachers 
of vocational courses in agricultural schools was 
1570. There was a shortage of teachers for 
vocational agriculture and with the constant 
changing of teachers each year it seemed evi- 
dent that special attention should be devoted 
to the training of teachers for this kind of 
service. | 

In 1920 there were 64 institutions giving 
courses in teacher training for vocational agri- 
culture, through 393 teachers and to 2310 stu- 
dents. In most instances the required qualifi- 
cations of teachers of vocational agriculture 
were graduation from a four-year college course 
in a standard agriculture college and a certain 
amount of practical farm experience. Not all 
States have been able to maintain the above 
standard owing to a shortage of teachers for 
this type of work. The amount of Federal 
money expended by the States for teacher train- 
ing for agriculture for the year ended June 30, 
1920, was $250,664.24. 

The land-grant colleges in order to carry out 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act were 
making progress in building up efficient depart- 
ments of agricultural education. They had also 
assisted secondary schools in planning and 
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developing vocational courses in agriculture, in 
preparing subject matter, and in training teach- 
ers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. Prog: . 


ress is evidenced in the teaching of agriculture 
in elementary schools. In a number of States 
special appropriations had been made for rural 
schools. Many States now employ a full time 
State Supervisor for these schools. Consolida- 
tion of small rural schools in one central school 
has contributed a great deal toward solving 
problems of rural education. In the consoli- 
dated schools better facilities are provided for 
teaching agriculture, as well as other subjects, 
higher salaries can usually be paid teachers and, 
as a rule, more competent teachers may be pro- 
cured. Many of the normal schools are offer- 
ing special courses for training teachers of agri- 
culture for rural elementary schools. Some of 
the agricultural high schools are also offering 
training courses of this kind. 

The rural school curriculum is gradually be- 
coming enriched with new material. The sub- 
ject matter is more attractive to pupils. We 
are peennns to see that the rural school course 
of study should be based on what rural people 
ought to know. The basic subjects taught in 
the rural school should not differ greatly from 
those taught in the city school except that they 
should be made more applicable to farm life. 

AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED EXx- 
SERVIcE MEN. Pursuant to the law of June 27, 
1918, with regard to.the formulation of a pro- 
gramme of the Federal government for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of our disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, it is encouraging to learn 
that much has been accomplished in training 
these men in icultural as well as in other 
pursuits. Acccrding to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the number of disabled 
soldiers reported as having entered some line of 
agricultural training to June 30, 1920, was 5397, 
but nearly 1000 men, classified under other head-: 
ings, might be included as taking agricultural 
training in connection with training in other 
lines of study. A large percentage of the agri- 
cultural men come from rural communities and 
are of low educational grade. They are placed 
in guidance schools in elementary branches in- 
cluding agriculture and, although recorded as 
prevocational students, it seems safe to estimate 
that more than 25 per cent of them in prevoca- 
tional work are 5 aceon as trainees. 

The Board had no schools of its own. It 
utilized during the fiscal year approximately 
1700 educational institutions; arrangements had 
also been made in over 8000 shops, mills, fac- 
tories, and other business places to train men 
in and on the job. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. Lack of adequate funds bore heavily 
on the experiment stations in the United States 
in 1920. During the six years from 1914 to 
1920 their pga eae increased but slightly, 
in the case of many of them not at ail, and the 
high costs of maintenance made any consider- 
able expansion impossible for the most part. 
It became evident during the year that if the 
stations were to fill their proper place and keep 
pace with the development of institutions for 
teaching and for agricultural extension work 
among the farmers, they must receive more 
ample support. This was shown to be necessary 
not only that they might continue to grow but 
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that they might be able to hold their efficient 
investigators and attract competently trained 
persons to that field. Toward the close of the 
year steps were inaugurated to seek larger ap- . 
propriations from the Federal government, and 
many of the States were asked to increase their 
allotments to the stations. 

There were many losses from the working 
forces of the stations, and in eight States the 
directorship changed during the year. Several 
new stations were opened or were provided for. 

Under authority granted by the Georgia legis- 
lature in August, 1918, a station was estab- 
lished during the year at Tifton, the town con- 
tributing a tract of 200 acres and $25,000 for 
buildings, land clearing, and maintenance. A 
deciduous fruit station was established at Moun- 
tain View in the Santa Clara Valley, Cal., as 
a part of the fleld activities in pomology of the 
central station, for which the last legislature 
appropriated $100,000 for the biennium. In 
Louisiana the legislature provided $10,000 for 
a fruit and truck experiment station to be lo- 
cated in the trucking region of the State. Local 
parties have offered to provide the necessary 
land. The Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion has purchased a tract of land which it has 
offered to the State for the use of the Louisiana 
Sugar Station, now located on rented land in a 
city park. A tract of land near Fresno, Cal., 
has been set aside for a fig experiment station, 
to be devoted primarily to experiments in fig 
culture. The Virginia Truck Station, carried 
on for some years at Norfolk with contributed 
funds, has been taken over by the State, the 
land on which it is located being donated by 
the local truckers’ association and increased 
appropriation granted bv the legislature. The 
Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition has 
received a grant of $5000 from the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in furtherance 
of its work. 

A crop protection institute has been organ- 
ized as a codperative undertaking by a group 
of investigators of plant diseases and insect 
pests in association with representatives of 
leading industrial concerns engaged in manu- 
facturing spraying and similar materials for 
combating crop enemies. The institute was or- 
ganized with the advice and assistance of the 
National Research Council. The industrial con- 
cerns will provide the means for research in 
lines approved by the representatives of scien- 
tifle societies on the institute’s board of trus- 
tees. 

The State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, has de- 
termined upon the establishment of an _ insti- 
tution for agricultural investigation and teach- 
ing, and Prof. P. H. Rolfs, for 15 years di- 
rector of the Florida Experiment “tation, has 
been appointed to organize and conduct the new 
institution. An agricultural experiment station 
has been opened at Haina, San Do ningo, with 
a view to promoting its agricultural interests. 
Several tracts of land have been accepted by the 
Cuban Department of Agriculture to be used 
for establishing breeding stations for horses, 
mules, cattle, and hogs. The Paraguayan gov- 
ernment has ceded to the stockmen’s society a 
tract of land for an experiment station devoted 
to livestock improvement. 

The British Parliament has provided for a 
large increase in agricultural investigation, vot- 
ing about £80,000 to the Ministry of Agricul- 
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ture for the maintenance of agricultural re- 
search, the bulk of which will be allotted to the 
various research institutions throughout the 
country. The war brought home the impor- 
tance of fundamental research as “the only 
solid basis of industrial progress” and the neces- 
sity of offering sufficiently attractive emolu- 
ments to research workers to build up an ade- 
quate service. As a means of recruiting the 
research service, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has resumed the research scholarship scheme 
which was in operation before the war. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England has 
decided on account of its financial condition and 
the necessity for retrenchment to discontinue 
the experimental farm at Woburn on the estate 
of the Duke of Bedford, which has been under 
way since 1876. The Woburn experimental fruit 
farm, also on the estate of the Duke of Bedford 
and maintained through his benevolence for the 
past 25 years, has as a result of changed eco- 
nomic ‘conditions been taken charge of by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and is to be continued 
on practically the same lines as heretofore. It 
is heing maintained with a grant from the de- 
velopment fund, and has been placed under the 
supervision of the Rothamsted experimental 
station. A new laboratory building has been 
completed at the latter station quite largely 
with funds contributed by private subscription, 
and plans are under way for a special building 
for the use of the new Department of Plant 
Pathology and Entomology. 

The British Ministry of Agriculture has pur- 
chased an estate of over 1500 acres of typical 
heath land in Norfolk, to be used as a national 
demonstration farm to show what can be done 
with such land by modern methods. Tobacco 
growing on a comparatively large scale will be 
one of the features of the experiment. 

An institute for research in animal nutrition 
has been organized in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen and the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, under the name of the 
Rowett Research Institute, in honor of John 
Quiller Rowett, who contributed £10,000 
toward the endowment of £25,000 which it is 
hoped to raise. The establishment of this in- 
stitute is regarded as an important develop- 
ment in the field of agricultural research. The 
‘matter of agricultural research in the British 
colonies has been receiving attention and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider whether 
the staff of the agricultural departments in the 
Colonial service is adequate and to make recom- 
mendation for their strengthening. 

An Institute of Nutrition has been established 
at Amsterdam, Holland, under the leadership 
of Dr. E. C. van Leersum. Funds for buildings 
have been contributed from private sources and 
an appropriation for maintenance has been made 
by the government. It is reported that the 
Italian government has provided for the estab- 
lishment at Bergemo of an experimental farm 
devoted to improving the culture of maize. 
The East African Protectorate, in connection 
with a scheme for the exploration and develup- 
ment of the resources of that country, has pro- 
vided for a series of eqvatorial experiment sta- 
tions, to he located at intervals of 1000 feet in 
altitude from sea level to 9000 feet. 

Experimental work in agriculture and _ horti- 
culture has been inaugurated on a considerable 
scale in the University of Nanking, China, in- 
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cluding the improvement of rice, wheat, and 
corn, culture experiments with cotton, seri- 
culture work, etc. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 
During 1920 the Codperative Extension Work 
in agriculture and home economics carried on 
in all the States by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
colleges under the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 
1914, and related Federal and State legislation, 
settled down quite fully to a peace basis. It 
continued to receive in large measure the active 
support of the farming people, who evidently 
have come to consider this system of popular 
and practical education as a permanent factor 
in promoting better conditions in agriculture and 
country life. The high cost of personal service, 
travel and supplies, together with the inade- 
quate supply of properly trained men and women, 
prevented expansion of the work, though the 
available funds were considerably increased as 
compared with those of the previous year. 
Special attention was given to marketing and 
other economic matters but problems connected 
with agricultural production, farm machinery 
and buildings, plant and animal diseases, farm 
and home sanitation, food and diet (particularly 
of children), clothing, home equipment and 
management also received much attention. 

Special attention was given to the work 
among the farm women in order that it might 
be established on a permanent basis and meet 
the real needs of the rural homes. This was 
necessary because much of the work with women 
during the war had been distinctly of an emer- 
gency character, relating very largely to the 
conservation of food and the use of unusual 
foodstuffs. This work had been maintained so 
largely with emergency funds that when those 
were withdrawn many of the communities in 
which it had been established regarded it as 
wholly a war service and were therefore either 
unprepared or unwilling to contribute the funds 
necessary to the continuance of the home dem- 
onstration agents. This was particularly true 
in the Northern and Western States where for 
the most part such agents had only been em- 
ployed as a war measure. In the Southern 
States where the demonstration work for women 
and girls had been going on much longer there 
was general recognition of its value as a per- 
manent extension service. There a large num- 
ber of the home demonstration agents were con- 
tinved and only financial inability prevented 
their cOntinuance in the counties from which 
they were withdrawn. 

To get information concerning the actual 
status of the farm homes as a basis for the 
further development of the extension work in 
home economics, a survey was made of about 
10,000 homes in the 33 Northern and Western 
States. These included a great variety of homes 
in typical farming communities in a large num- 
ber of counties. The results of this survey 
were published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. They show, for example, that the aver- 
age working day of the farm women is 11 
hours and that most of them have no regular 
vacations. The averace farmhouse has eight 
rooms and is equipped with one or two stoves 
in addition to the kitchen range. About half 
the women have to carry into the house the coal 
or wood to feed these stoves and also keep the 
fires burning during the day. Even this equip. 
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ment does not keep the whole house warm as 
is usual in city houses. About one-third of 
the homes have running water in at least one 
room, but onlv one-fifth have bathtubs. More 
than one-third of the women have to carry 
water from wells outside the house. Quite 
generally the care of kerosene lamps is one of 
the duties of the farm women. Out-door toilets 
are used on 85 per cent of the farms. Nearly 
all the houses are screened. About half of the 
women have washing machines and carpet sweep- 
ers. Over 90 per cent do their own washing, 
sewing. and bread-making. The sewing-machine 
is used in most of the farmhouses. Only 15 
per cent have power for running machinery in 
the house, thouch power is used for farm ma- 
chinerv on nearly half the farms. Of the women 

g, 36 per cent help with the milking, 25 
per cent with the livestock, 81 per cent care 
for chickens, 56 per cent largely care for the 
garden, 24 per cent help in the field an average 
of 6-7 weeks during the year, and 33 per cent 
make butter to sell. Only 11 per cent of those 
selling butter and 16 per cent of those selling 
eggs have the money for their own use. Nearly 
one-third are keeping home and farm accounts. 
The farm women are now unable in most cases 
to have hired help. Only about 14 per cent 
employ such help and then only for about one- 
third of the time. 

The comparative isolation of the farm home 
is shown by its being on the average about six 
miles distant from the high school, three miles 
from the church, five miles from the market, 
five and one-half miles from the doctor, 12 miles 
from the trained nurse and 14 miles from the 
hospital. This is overcome to a considerable 
extent by the use of the telephone in 72 per 
cent of the homes and of the automobile on 62 
per cent of the farms. 

This survey indicates that the outstanding 
problems which the extension service for farm 
women should deal with are: (1) Shortening the 
working day of the average farm woman, (2) 
lessening the amount of heavy manual labor 
she now performs, (3) bringing about higher 
standards of comfort and beauty for the farm 
home, (4) safeguarding the health of the farm 
family, and especially the health of the mother 
and growing child, and (5) developing and in- 
troducing money-yielding home industries where 
necessary in order to make needed home im- 
provements. To solve these problems immediate 
efforts should be made: (1) to introduce im- 
proved home equipment, especially running wa- 
ter and power machinery and more efficient meth- 
ods of household management, including rear- 
rangement of kitchens and installation of better 
heating systems; (2) to help farm people to 
understand and apply the laws of nutrition and 
hygiene, through demonstrations in child care 
and feeding, food selection for the family, home 
nursing, and the installation of sanitary im- 
provements; (3) to show farmers and their fam- 
ilies that investments promoting the comfort, 
beauty, health and efficiency of the farm home 
are wise and productive expenditures and very 
likely the only means of keeping the young peo- 
ple on the farms. 

The movement for the more complete organi- 
zation of the farming people to support the 
codperative extension work and to promote the 
economic and social interest of agriculture and 
country life continued in 1920 with increasing 
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strength. The national organization of farm 
bureaus, entitled the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, perfected a permanent organiza- 
tion at Chicago in March and held its second 
annual meeting at Indianapolis in December. 
At this meeting 32 State Federations of Farm 
Bureaus were represented by 65 voting dele- 
gates. In 13 other States county farm bureaus 
have been organized to a greater or lesa extent 
and in a number of these States federations are 
being formed. About 1,500,000 members are 
enrolled in the county farm bureaus. Women 
are being more generally welcomed to membher- 
ship in the farm bureaus and already have 
representation in State and National federa- 
tions. In some counties boys and girls may 
also be members of the farm bureau or through 
their clubs are closely affiliated with it. 

As regards commercial activities the general 
policy of these organizations is now to commit 
such activities to separate organizations spe- 
cially fogymed for such purposes. The farm bu- 
reaus are thus becoming organizations in the 
field of agriculture analagous to chambers of 
commerce in their relations to other industries. 

In 1920 the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion was largely engaged in organizing and 
strengthening the county farm bureaus. It also 
dealt with a number of legislative matters pend- 
ing in Congress. A study of the problems con- 
nected with the transportation of agricultural 
products was undertaken. A conference of rep- 
resentatives of a number of agricultural organi- 
zations led to the appointment of a committee 
of seventeen members to consider and report 
on the marketing of grain. Similar commit- 
tees on the marketing of livestock and vegetable 
crops are being formed. A bureau of farm 
economics and statistics was established and 
codperation with the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
and Markets of the Department of Agriculture 
was begun. A special committee undertook the 
study of tax problems as related to agriculture. 
In these and other ways the Federation is at- 
tempting to investigate the broad national ques- 
tions relating to agriculture and country life 
and to interpret the results of similar studies 
by governmental agencies to the farmers through- 
out the United States. The main office of the 
National Federation was located in Chicago, 
with a branch office in Washington. Mr. J. R. 
Howard of Towa was reélected president of the 
Federation at the Indianapolis meeting. 

During 1920 agricultural agents were em- 
ployed in the codperative extension work in 
about 2000 counties, home demonstration agents 
in about 800 counties, and paid leaders of boys’ 
and girls’ club work in about 300 counties. 
There were also about 750 extension specialists 
in the various branches of agriculture and home 
economics who went out from the agricultural 
colleges to supplement the work of the county 
agents. Including the supervisory officers and 
their assistants, about 5000 persons were en- 
gaged in extension work. 

In 1919 in the 15 Southern States 246,982 
adult farmers conducted demonstrations under 
the supervision of the county agents on 2,664,723 
acres. The largest acreage was with corn, 645,- 
716 acres, with an average yield of 37 bushels 
per acre, or more than double the average yield 
of the whole territory. The county agents were 
especially active in helping to introduce im- 
proved livestock and secure the adopting of bet- 
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ter methods of feeding, care and _ protection 
against diseases and pests. Tick eradication was 
greatly promoted and assistance given in stock- 
ing counties released from quarantine with im- 
proved cattle. The great growth of codperative 
marketing and purchasing in the South has been 
one of the most marked results of extension 
work. County agents, assisted by marketing 
specialists, through demonstrations and by in- 
struction and advice aided local and county 
associations of farmers in the codperative sell- 
ing of all kinds of farm produce and livestock 
and in the codperative purchasing of a great 
variety of farm necessities. The Bureau of 
Markets and State Department of Agriculture 
codperated with the extension division of the 
agricultural colleges in this activity. The value 
of the products cotperatively purchased or sold 
through the codperative efforts during 1919 was 
$34,534,886, representing a saving to the farm- 
ers of $4,547,418 or 13 per cent. In Texas alone 
codperative work in cotton grading, classing and 
stapling together with the information given 
by extension agencies as to the market value of 
various grades and staples, gave the farmers 
increased returns aggregating more than $1,000,- 
000. 
Increased interest was manifested in exten- 
sion work among the negro population both by 
the white agents and also by a special force of 
about 150 negro agents employed in counties 
with a large negro population. This work was 
more thoroughly organized and provision was 
made for its general supervision hy two field 
agents attached to the Washington office. 
Three conferences of both the white and negro 
State and Federal leaders were held during the 
year which resulted in a better understand- 
ing of the importance and needs of this work 
and much encouragement to the workers. The 
negro agents have not only aided their people 
along agricultural lines but have also helped 
to quiet unrest among them due to unwise agi- 
tation on economic and social matters. 

In the Northern and Western States the 
county agents made 610,000 farm visits and 
1,412,200 farmers called at the agents’ offices. 
They held 81,156 meetings which were attended 
by 3,580,000 people. About 65,000 demonstra- 
tions incident to crop and livestock production 
were conducted on farms, with a resulting profit 
due to increased production of over $19,000,000. 
Under direction of the agents 216,000 farmers 
selected the seed corn planted on 7,000,000 acres, 
187,000 treated seed wheat or oats for smut. 
Practice relative to various crops was modified 
on over 130,000 farms; registered sires were se- 
cured for 40,000 farms; 163,000 animals were 
tested for tuberculosis; 400,000 cattle were 
treated for blackleg, and farmers and veterinari- 
ans vaccinated 1,372,000 hogs for cholera; 853 
live-stock breeders’ associations with a member- 
ship of 28,396 were organized; many live-stock 
shipping associations were organized and numer- 
ous auction sales of live stock were successfully 
conducted. The irrigation and drainage work 
planned and promoted by the county agents 
added to the tillable land of the country an area 
as large as the State of Connecticut. Over 30,- 
000 farmers kept records of their business on 
forms furnished by the farm management demon- 
strators. The value of the codperative business 
of farmers’ exchanges and codperative associa- 
tions organized with the aid of the county agents 
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amounted to over $40,000,000 with a saving of 
about $5,500,000. These organizations also fur- 
nished to farmers 118,891 laborers. Much at- 
tention was given to the formation of com- 
munity groups within the counties. This led 
in many cases to the working out of definite - 
programmes of agricultural improvement by 
the farm people themselves and the develop- 
ment of local leaders to carry out those pro- 
grammes with the assistance of the extension 
agents. 

The work of the county women agents, com- 
monly called “home demonstration agents,” while 
retaining many features of the war-time work 
relating to food production and conservation, 
was materially broadened on matters relating to 
diet, clothing, health, sanitation, household 
equipment and management, and the social in- 
terests of the rural communities. Rural women 
are thus developing qualities of leadership and 
aside from membership in local clubs are tak- 
ing active part along with the men in com- 
munity groups and county farm bureaus or coun- 
cils, In 1919 there were in the Southern States 
20,323 clubs of rural girls and women, with an 
enrolment of about 500,000, including nearly 
2000 clubs for negro women and girls with a 
membership of 72,000. Much attention was 
given to home gardening and poultry work, and 
the canning of the products for sale or home 
use. The food, including fruit, vegetables, meat, 
poultry and fish, canned or otherwise preserved, 
had an estimated value of over $12,000,000. 
Many egg circles were organized and the mem- 
bers. taught to grade and pack their eggs and 
market them codperatively. Connected with 
such enterprises were the development of com- 
munity canneries, drying plants, curb markets, 
rest rooms, etc. The agents also assisted in 
the planning or remodeling of farmhouses, re- 
arranging of kitchens to save labor, installing 
of water, heating and lighting systems; intro- 
duction of home-made and purchased labor- 
saving devices, and beautification of the home 
and adjacent grounds. 

In the Northern and Western States much the 
same kinds of work were done by the home 
demonstration agents. Owing to the high cost 
of many things used in the rural home and the 
lack of complete help for domestic work differ- 
ent phases of home management were given much 
attention. Instruction regarding the making of 
family budgets and the keeping of home and 
farm accounts by the women was received with 
much interest. The rearrangement of kitchens 
and the introduction of labor-saving devices were 
things accemplished in an increased number of 
farm homes. Women gave more attention to 
gardens, poultry and egg production and _ bee- 
keeping as means of increasing the family in- 
ceme. Canning as a home industry was also 
more widely developed. Better child feeding 
and the more general use of milk and its prod- 
ucts in the farmhouse were actively promoted 
by the home demonstration agents. Home nurs- 
ing, personal hygiene, and sanitation pro- 
grammes were more numerous, often with the 
codperation of health officers, county nurses and 
welfare organizations. In several counties in 
Massachusetts dental clinics in isolated rural 
communities were held under the auspices of 
the farm bureaus. Iw the work relating to the 
making, repair and conservation of clothing a 
notable feature was the increased use of . the 
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skill and experience of local leaders. Com- 
munity enterprises, including among other things 
codperative laundries, salvage shops, recreation 
centres, circulating libraries, magazine circles, 
clean-up campaigns, improvement of church and 
school buildings and grounds, were fostered in 
large measure by the home demonstration 
agents. Sixty-eight codperative buying and 
selling associations, with a membership of about 
13,000, were formed in 1919. 

In the Northern and Western States 310,115 
boys and girls were enrolled in 16,395 clubs and 
carried on a variety of practical work in gar- 
dening, canning, growing corn, potatoes, beans, 
sugar beets, sorghums, pigs, poultry, sheep, 
baby-beef, rabbits, and making bread, clothes, 
etc. Much progress was made in organizing 
and conducting these clubs on a community 
basis and fitting their work into the programme 
adopted by the farm bureaus for the extension 
work with adults. In addition to the supervi- 
sion given by the paid State and county club 
leaders, over 10,000 voluntary community lead- 
ers had direct charge of clubs. Farmers and 
business men are increasingly looking to boys’ 
and girls’ club work as the medium through 
which better practices in farming and home- 
making may be secured and trained rural lead- 
ership developed. 

In the Southern States large numbers of girls 
worked with the women in a variety of projects 
relating to agricultural production, canning and 
different phases of home-making, but about 160,- 
000 boys had separate clubs. The total produc- 
tion of these clubs, including those for negro 
boys, was valued at $8,000,000. The average 
yield of corn grown by club members was 48 
bushels per acre, as compared with the general 
average of 21 bushels in the Southern States. 

Interest in the club work throughout the 
country by exhibits of club products and com- 
petitive contests by club teams at local, county, 
State and interstate fairs, encampments, short 
courses at agricultural colleges, observation 
trips to different parts of the country, etc. 

Extension specialists representing various 
branches of agriculture and home economics with 
headquarters at the agricultural colleges were 
increased in number and their work was more 
thoroughly organized. They assisted the county 
agents in handling unusual problems, such ag 
the growing of special crops, improvement of 
live stock, control of diseases and insect pests 
of plants and animals, dairying, poultry, mar- 
keting, keeping of farm accounts, organizations 
of codperative associations, instruction and 
demonstrations in food and nutrition, clothing, 
home hygiene and sanitation, household equip- 
ment and management, etc. They also aided in 
the shaping up of the county and State pro- 
grammes of extension work, prepared numerous 
publications, answered inquiries, and gave in- 
struction and demonstrations at numerous mov- 
able schools, farmers’ institutes, and other meet- 
ings. 

Extension work in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and Guam continued to be carried on 
through the Federal experiment stations. Set- 
tlers coming into the Tanana and Matamuska 
Valleys in Alaska have been aided in establish- 
ing their agricultural operations on the basis 
of the experience gained by the experiment sta- 
tions. Distribution of suitable varieties of seeds 
to various parts of Alaska was also continued. 


Extension agents, permanently located on the is- 
lands of Hawaii and Mani continued demonstra- 
tion work with crops and fertilizers and began to 
organize boys’ and girls’ clubs and home demon- 
stration work. In Porto Rico meetings of farm- 
ers were held throughout the island. information 
was disseminated through monthly circulars, 
demonstrations of dipping cattle to eradicate 
fever ticks were made, and codperation of fruit 
growers was stimulated. In Guam 145 farmers 
conducted demonstrations with cowpeas, teachers 
throughout the island were aided in maintaining 
school gardens, 545 boys and girls were enrolled 
in clubs, conducted home projects with crops and 
animals, and made numerous exhibits at an agri- 
cultural fair. 

Extension work was systematically conducted 
in Canada, France, Belgium, Spain, India, Burma, 
and Gold Coast Africa. 

Jn England work was carried on through farm- 
ers’ institutes, farm schools, local Jectures and 
demonstrations conducted by a county agricul- 
tural staff or otherwise. Instruction in cheese- 
making was given at several hundred centres 
through courses for from two to four weeks. 
Over 700 women’s institutes were held in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 

In Italy about 275 itinerant teachers gave in- 
struction in agricultura] subjects, including plant 
and animal production, silkworm and mulberry 
culture, cheese-making, plant diseases, use of 
tractors and other farm machinery. The funds 
for extension work were provided by the govern- 
ment, provinces, and local organizations. 

Over 4500 Farmers’ Institutes were held in 35 
States by the colleges of agriculture, or State 
Departments of Agriculture, with an attendance 
of 1,268,000. Many similar meetings were held 
by the colleges as part of their agricultural ex- 
tension work. . 

The general] interests of the codperative exten- 
sion work throughout the United States continued 
to be promoted by two extension offices in the 
States Relations Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The work in each State was ad- 
ministered by an Extension Director, with head- 
quarters at the Agricultural College, who was a 
joint representative of the Department and the 
College. Under the Director were State Leaders 
of county agricultural agents, home demon- 
stration agents and boys’ and girls’ club 
work, 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920, the 
total fund available for extension work in the 
States was about $16,836,000. Of this about 
$1,025,000 was derived from direct appropriations 
to the States Relations Service, $175,000 to other 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, §3,- 
580,000 from the Smith-Lever Act, and $1,500,- 
000 from the supplementary Federal fund, making 
the total Federal contribution $6,280,000. This 
was met by approximately $10,536,000 frotn 
sources Within the States, including $4,600,000 to 
offset the regular and supplementary Smith-Lever 
funds, $1,618,000 additional State and college 
funds, $8,727,000 from counties, and $610,000 
from farm bureaus and miscellaneous sources. 
About $8,460,000 was used for the demonstrations 
and other activities of the county agricultural 
ae Much of their work hore on problems 
of the farm home, but $3,145,000 was allotted to 
distinctive work in home economics. About $1,- 
100,000 was used for work among boys and see 
about $2,918,000 for the tasks of the specialists, 
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$950,000 for administration, and $245,000 for 
publications. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. The 
outstanding development of the year was the 
growing determination of farmers to play a more 
influential part in the framing of national poli- 
cies. This attitude was intensified by the criti- 
cal situation confronting agriculture as the re- 
sult of the stupendous shrinkage in the value of 
farm products following the harvests of the year, 
and found expression in the formulation of defin- 
ite legislative programmes by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and 
other farm organizations. While the vear’s rec- 
ord of completed legislation was not large, a 
much greater public realization of the needs of 
agriculture and its vital importance to the nation 
was strongly in evidence. The opening of the 
final session of Congress in December found un- 
usual attention being given to agricultural mat- 
ters, and several of them were well advanced to- 
ward passage by the end of the year. 

One of these was a bill designed to assure pro- 
ducers of the right to bargain collectively with- 
out liability of prosecution under the various 
anti-trust laws. It avthorized the formation and 
operation of codperative agricultural . associa- 
tions, subject to regulation in case of undue price 
enhancement, attempted monopoly, or other un- 
fair methods of competition. This bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives, May 31, 
1920, and by the Senate December 15th, after 
amendments placing its administration under the 
Federal Trade Commission instead of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. This difference was being 
adjusted at the close of the year. 

A joint resolution was passed December 20th, 
directing the immediate revival of the activities 
of the War Finance Corporation suspended in 
May. The President’s veto of this measure was 
overridden by both the Senate and the Hose, 
with substantial majorities. This action was 
taken with the view of assisting in the financing 
of the exportation of agricultural and other 
products to foreign markets by providing special 
credit facilities. It was hoped that in this way 
European countries needing foodstuffs and cotton 
would be able to make purchases, thereby reliev- 
ing American producers accordingly. An at- 
tempt to include in the act either directions or 
recommendations to the Federal Reserve Board 
to give greater attention to agricultural require- 
ments in its operations was unsuccessful. 

A provision in the annual appropriation act 
discussed elsewhere (see UNITED STATES ART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE) authorized the appoint- 
ment of a joint congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of short-time rural credit 
legislation. Several amendments were _ also 
adopted to the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, 
operations under which, however, were largely 
suspended pending a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court as to its constitutionality. 

A bill to create a Federal Live-Stock Commis- 
sion for the regulation of the packing industry 
received extended consideration in the Senate, 
an agreement being reached to vote upon it Jan. 
24, 1921. Plans submitted by the principal pack- 
ing-house concerns themselves for a reorganiza- 
tion of the industry under their agreement of the 
previous year were rejected by the government. 
Legislation establishing central markets for 
sca food products in all large cities and a 

ederal licensing system for dealers in such 
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foods was advocated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Numerous other measures were also receiving 
attention, including tariff legislation imposing 
high duties on imports of wheat, corn, rice, pota- 
toes, peas, onions, beans, lemons, cattle and 
sheep, fresh mutton, wool, cotton, and other farm 
products instituted by the House, December 22; 
a bill passed by both Houses empowering the 
Reclamation Service to develop and sell farms for 
private owners at their expense; a bill to utilize 
the government air-nitrate plants for fertilizer 
manufacture, this being the unfinished business 
before the Senate at the end of the year; and 
several bills to prohibit speculation in farm prod- 
ucts and to prevent the sale of fabrics containing 
shoddy as virgin wool. The influence of farm 
organizations was being vigorously exerted in 
support of most of these measures. Their oppo- 
sion, however, was being generally manifested to 
several other propositions, including wholesale 
land reclamation projects, the imposition of 
either sales taxes or land taxes by the federal 
government, and the revival of “daylight saving.” 

The legislatures of only 11 States were in ses- | 
sion in 1920. In Mississippi a commission was 
appointed to investigate the feasibility of re- 
claiming waste and cutover lands. New Jersey 
passed an act to encourage the formation of co- 
operative agricultural, dairy, and horticultural 
associations. Virginia revised its laws for the 
regulation of commission merchants, while in 
Connecticut a 1919 law requiring the bonding of 
milk dealers was held unconstitutional. Rhode 
Island provided for the voluntary licensing of 
persons making a business of spraying, pruning, 
and grafting trees. 

New dog laws were adopted in Massachusetts 
and Virginia, looking toward the development of 
sheep raising. Kentucky prescribed lower inter- 
state rates on agricultural lime, and Virginia re- 
vised its laws regulating the sale of that com- 
modity. Kentucky also defined a legal farm 
fence, and standardized weights of farm prod- 
ucts. Crop liens were further regulated in Vir- 
ginia and billboards on public roads in Massa- 
chusetts. . 

Agricultural interests were more orone 
represented than ever before in Canada, notably 
in Ontario where the so-called Farmers’ Party 
assumed control of the government. A new feed- 
ing-stuffs law and a provision standardizing ap- 
ple barrels and other fruit containers were the 
most important Dominion measures to be en- 
acted. 

In Europe, legislation naturally centred 
around reconstruction problems, notably as re- 
gards the rehabilitation of devastated areas, rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants, farm labor, 
coéperation and credit, and the more adequate 
representation of agriculture in national affairs. 
Numerous laws designed to ameliorate the status 
of the actual tiller of the soil went into effect, 
ranging in scope from radical confiscations in 
Soviet Russia and various schemes for breaking 
up large estates in Germany, Poland, Roumania, 
and other central European countries, to the com- 
paratively conservative Agricultural Bill under 
consideration in Great Britain. (See AGRIcuUL- 
TURE. ) 

The principle of compensation by the State to 
farmers and other private citizens for war losses 
was fully recognized in France and Belgium. A 
law enacted in the latter country late in 1919 
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allowed land owners either to undertake the work 
of reconstruction themselves, with eventual reim- 
bursement, or to cede their land to the govern- 
ment for reclamation. 

The British ‘Seeds Act of 1920 prohibited the 
sale or sowing of any seeds containing above a 
prescribed percentage of weed seeds. is meas- 
ure becomes effective Aug. 1, 1921. 

AGRICULTURE. The year saw a consid- 
erable revival of agriculture in the European 
countries included in the war. Many of those 
countries were still dependent to a quite large 
extent on outside production. The difficulties of 
transportation and particularly the exchange 
situation, coupled with the inability of some of 
these countries to buy food, served to continue 
the food shortage. These same difficulties of ex- 
change reacted unfavorably on the countries hav- 
ing an excess for export. 

THE YEAR’S HARVEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The crop season in the United States presented 
an unusual number of obstacles, many of which 
were formidable. The spring was late, cold and 
wet, seriously delaying operations. In only four 
years of the past 37 was the progress of plowing 
up to May Ist so backward as in 1920. The labor 
shortage continued, the supply being approxi- 
mately 37 per cent short, and wages rose to a 
point which was appalling to farmers. This with 
the continued high cost of fertilizers, machinery, 
and supplies, all of which had greatly increased 


since 1914, made the hazard unusually large. | 


Altogether the American farmers were confront- 
ed in the spring of 1920 with the most difficult 
situation they had ever experienced. In spite of 
this, the largest harvest in the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture was produced, with a single ex- 
ception. The combined yields of the 10 principal 
crops was over 13 per cent above the average for 
the five years preceding the outbreak of the war. 
The corn (maize) crop of nearly 3,250,000,000 
bushels was unprecedented, representing over 
four-fifths of the total world production. While 
the production of wheat, oats, barley, and buck- 
wheat was slightly below the average, the rye 
crop was considerably larger than the five year 
average, the rice crop was.-one-fourth greater 
than the largest ever before harvested, and the 
grain sorghum crop was 18 per cent larger than 
that of the record year of 1919. The potato crop 
has only been exceeded once and then by a very 
narrow margin. The sweet potato crop was the 
largest ever produced and both the tobacco and 
sugar beet crops considerably exceeded any pre- 
vious yield, the latter being one-third larger than: 
the highest previous record. Cotton gave the 
largest crop since 1914, and fully 500,000 bales 
more than the five year average, while the tame 
hay crop had only been exceeded twice and the 
oat crop of more than 1,500,000,000 bushels only 
three times. Altogether the harvest was an un- 
usual one and greatly exceeded expectations early 
in the season. (See specific crops.) 

WoRLD AGBICULTURE IN 1920. Indications 
pointed to a larger world crop of cereals than 
in 1919, amounting for the countries for which 
information was at hand to about 6 per cent for 
wheat, oats, corn, barley, and rye. In countries 
normally producing two-thirds of the world’s 
wheat crop the apparent production in 1920 
showed a gain of 2 per cent over 1919. While 
the wheat crop gained more than the population 
from 1919 to 1920, two prominent exporting 
countries, Canada and British India, were esti- 
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mated to have a combined ‘crop of 193,000,000 
bushels greater than in 1919. The countries nor- 
mally producing about three-fifths of the world’s 
crop of rice showed an extraordinary gain of 37 

r cent over the crop of 1919. The United 
States, British India, and Egypt, which ordinari- 
ly produce about 80 to 85 per cent of the world’s 
cotton had an estimated production 16 per cent 
larger than that of 1919. 

It is interesting to note that in the United 
States the expansion of area devoted to crops 
under war conditions, estimated at a little over 
10 per cent, was reduced in 1920. Following the 
armistice there was a reduction in crop acreage, 
which from 1919 to 1920 represented a decline of 
5.4 per cent in the area occupied by 20 principal 
crops. Apparently the reduction was brought 
about bv returning the land to pastures and dis- 
continuing the use of low grade areas. The con- 
traction in acreage was most extreme in the case 
of wheat and rye, the principal bread grains, the 
production of which was particularly stimulated 
during the war. 

The returns for England and Wales show a 
falling off in area in cereals and an increase in 
that of clover, rotation grasses, and green crops. 
The acreage under wheat, 1,877,000. was 344,- 
000 acrea less than in 1919 and only 70.000 more 
than in 1914. There was an equal falling off in 
oats, hut harlev increased, the area being the 
largest since 1904. Potatoes occupied a largely 
increased area, the largest of record except 1918. 
Acreage in fallow was much above the pre-war 
average. A large reduction in the number of cat- 
tle and sheep was noted, but an increase in pigs. 

In less than two years after the armistice the 
French people cleared and put under cultivation 
nearly 50 per cent of the land devastated in the 
war. Projectiles and the débris of battle were 
removed from 85° per cent of the farms. It is 
estimated that the 10 devastated Departments 
produced in 1920 enough cereals for their own 
need and possibly more. 

Italy continued to fix the price for wheat, 
making a slight reduction in the basic price. 
Premiums were paid over and ahove this for 
grain produced in the southern provinces and 
also for wheat produced in excess of that raised 
in 1918. An increase in local production of 
bread stuffs at any cost was regarded as more 
advantageous than to continue importation on 
the former scale. 

It is reported that Germany’s importations of 
grain and feeding stuffs increased during the 
last generation, although highly improved meth- 
ods kept her a prominent agrarian nation. 
Farming has been made more difficult of late hy 
the agricultural labor problem involved with the 
low wages offered, the support by the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the idea of a farm laborers 
federation on the eight hour basis, and the cut- 
ting off of labor importation from Russia and 
Poland. Live stock numbers are short, farmers 
are said to be slow to accept the government 
food commission price for grain, large acreages 
devoted to crops and vineyards have been lost 
under the terms of the treaty, and there is a 
conflict of interest between city and rural popu- 
lations. 

PricE DECLINE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
After the farmers had met and solved the prob- 
lems of production at unusual cost they were 
confronted at harvest time by a falling market, 
In midsummer when the farmers’ periad af aut- 
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lay was nearly at an end and they were ready to 
dispose of their crops, a sharp decline occurred 


‘in the price of practically all farm products, cov- 


ering nearly everything the farmers had to sell. 
It did not materially affect the articles they had 
to buy, for labor and materials used in harvest- 
ing were substantially as high as earlier in the 
season. As a result, a situation was brought 
about which aroused not only the serious concern 
but the indignation of farmers, and which it was 
feared might have serious consequences to agri- 
culture and to the nation. 

The effect was especially noticeable in the 
cereals and cotton. The worst slump in the his- 
tory of grain prices took place. The drop in the 
Pare of wheat was especially. sharp. From the 

igh-record price of early summer wheat de- 
clined to nearly half, and corn likewise. This 
was paralyzing to farmers as it meant the selling 
of their wheat for less than the cost of growing. 
The average cost of producing the 1919 crop of 
wheat for the entire United States was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture to be $2.15 a 
bushel, and as it was not less for the crop of 1920, 
the average farmer stood to lose his labor and 
often more. It was charged in many quarters 
that the decline was due to manipulation, con- 
trol, or other artificial causes, as well as to the 
importation of wheat from Canada, whose crop 
was 100,000,000 bushels larger than in 1919, and 
whose surplus was early put upon the market. 
This resulted in Canadian wheat underselling the 
United States crop from the time the movement 
started, and at the rate of exchange gave Cana- 
dian farmers a good price. Other factors were 
the world supply and demand for wheat, the par- 
tial recovery of European agriculture, and the 
lack of buying power and decreased consumption 
in European countries. 

The complaint that speculators were respon- 
sible for the decline was borne out by the fact 
that practically all the selling in the future 
market represented short selling or liquidation of 
contracts bought from short sellers. The big 
corn crop and the consequent large fall in its 
price was another important factor affecting the 
price of wheat. 

The extent of the change is indicated by the 
relative prices compared with 1919. In the 
spring and early summer they were from 21 to 
24 per cent higher, considering all crops, than for 
the corresponding period in 1919, but on August 
Ist they were the same as a year previous, and 
on September lst were 7 per cent lower than in 
1919. This decline amounted to 14 per cent 
October Ist, and 28 per cent November lst, so 
that on the latter date the prices of all crops were 
33 per cent below those prevailing when the 
farmer planted and bore the cost of production. 
As a result the year’s unusually heavy harvest 
was calculated as worth $3,060,000,000 less than 
the smaller crop of 1919, and $1,000,000,000 less 
than the still smaller crop of 1918. Live stock 
and its products also declined to such az extent 
as to cause serious losses to producers, the total 
value of animal products in 1920 being about 
$200,000,000 less than in 1919. 

The serious nature of the situation was recog- 
nized not only by the farmers but by public offi- 
cials and the press. The condition was regarded 
as alarming and was commonly spoken of as a 
crisis. No other industry or business could suf- 
fer a similar experience without insolvency, and 
it was widely estimated that one-quarter of the 
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farmers of the country were facing bankruptcy 
unless there should be an early change in the 
price situation. Loans were being called, farm- 
ers and stockmen could not secure needed credit, 
and all other efforts at relief were unsuccessful. 
Attempts were made by farmers through their 
organizations to form combines to hold their 
products, especially wheat and cotton, and to 
pledge individual farmers to hold back the sale 
of their products, but these were not highly ef- 
fective. Bankers were appealed to through their 
organizations, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
urged that they see to it that as far as possible 
the farmers were properly financed, not only to 
protect them from unwarranted losses but also 
to stabilize their business and insure adequate 
food production m future. A conference of the 
governors and governors-elect from more than 
half the States declared the situation to be grave 
and urged the federal saab eoaia to create a 
finance corporation which through loans to for- 
eign countries would stimulate the export of 
American food stuffs and other products. Pro- 
posals of farmers organizations that the war 
finance board be revived or money loaned to ex- 
porting corporations to finance exports met with 
disapproval from government officials. By the 
time Congress convened the demand for remedial 
action had taken quite definite form. Hearings 
were immediately begun and numerous bills and 
resolutions introduced. The Congress passed a 
resolution directing the revival of the war finance 
corporation to assist in financing the exporta- 
tion of agricultural and other products for for- 
eign markets. The Senate also considered an 
amendment to the Sherman Anti-trust Law giv- 
ing farmers the right of collective bargaining. 

An emergency tariff measure was passed in the 
House near the close of the year. This related 
wholly to agricultural products, including crops, 
wool, and live stock, and was proposed to run for 
10 months. It fixed import duties which it was 
thought would serve as a considerable protection 
to American products. 

Meanwhile certain other measures had crystal- 
lized into action. Among these was the forma- 
tion of a $100,000,000 export credit corporation, 
proposed at a conference of bankers, agricultural 
leaders, and manufacturers. This was known as 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation and 
was sponsored by more than 200 bankers. It was 
said to have a potential capacity of carrying 
$1,000,000,000 worth of business. The Federal 
International Banking Company was organized 
in New Orleans with a subscribed capital of $7,- 
000,000, to assist Southern producers in market- 
ing their surplus products by extending credit to 
countries desiring it for the purchase of such 
products. Using the 1920 situation as an illus- 
tration, the Federal Department of Agriculture 
urged the placing of American agriculture on a 
more satisfactory basis and the stabilizing of the 
business of farming, not in the interest of the 
farmer alone but of the nation as a whole. 
Means for carrying over the surplus from years 
of high production to periods of low production 
were suggested to that end, together with more 
attention to marketing and the development of 
the latent consumption demand in years of large 
supply. This would be helped by the establish- 
ment of a world market reporting service, which 
is now lacking. 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 
Great Britain has been making a pronounced 
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effort to retain some of the ground it gained dur- 
ing the war in the larger production of home- 
grown food and if possible to gain more in addi- 
tion. The Royal Commission of Agriculture ap- 
pointed in 1919 presented an interim report in 
which it recommended a continuance of the guar- 
anty of minimum prices for wheat, barley, and 
oats grown in Great Britain, until Parliament 
otherwise decides, withdrawal from the arrange- 
ment being subject to not less than four years’ 
notice. The proposed guaranties are to be cal- 
culated from year to year on the basis of the cost 
of producing in the preceding year. 

The plans of the government for a fixed agri- 
cultural policy were embodied in the agricultural 
bill introduced in Parliament in the spring. 
These plans did not go as far as had been hoped 
by many friends of agriculture, and the bill met 
with considerable severe criticism, especially 
certain provisions for continued control over the 
cultivation of land. It is said, however, to be 
the most favorable measure to the industry ever 
introduced. The object is to give a greater sense 
of security to agriculture and to encourage great- 
er enterprise in that direction. While providing 
for a reasonable profit through guaranteed prices 
it protects farmers against disastrous loss in en- 
gaging in a form of farming involving more risk 
than live-stock production and which with chang- 
ing policy in the past has threatened ruin. The 
Corn Production Act of 1917 is made permanent 
except that guaranteed prices may be terminated 
on an order in council by a four years’ notice. 
Control measures exercised through the county 
councils permit orders for a change in cultivation 
where not calculated to injure the persons inter- 
ested, and landlords may be required to execute 
repairs necessary to secure proper cultivation. 
A second part of the bill relates to agricultural 
holdings and tenancy. 

‘Since the armistice the icultural executive 
committees have retained all the powers given 
under the Defense of the Realm regulations but 
cultivation orders have only been served in ex- 
treme cases and attention has been devoted main- 
ly to leveling up and improving the general 
standard of farming. The county councils still 
held in their possession about 32,000 acres which 
they took over during the war, part of which 
was farmed by them direct and the rest by 
tenants. 

Urging the importance to the country of in- 
creased food production, Premier Lloyd George 
gave an energetic denunciation of the “national 
weakness, folly, and scandal that £500,000,000 
worth of food which could be produced here 
should be imported.” Numerous articles were 
published by agricultural experts on the prac- 
ticability of a larger measure of arable farming 
as compared with grass. Sir Daniel Hall de- 
clared that “over a much greater acreage than is 
now devoted to the crop (wheat) the British 
farmer is as well placed as any other to meet 
that need at a profit to himself.” Sir Thomas 
Middleton, of the British Ministry of Agriculture, 
points out the great opportunity for expansion in 
wheat growing, stating that while wheat occu- 
pies only 4 per cent of the cultivated land of 
the United Kingdom, wheaten bread accounts for 
16 per cent of the stock of home-grown food; 
hence the land in wheat produces about seven 
times as much food per acre as that in stock 
ee He shows that as a result of the plow 
policy England and Wales in the last year of the 
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war, 1918, produced 52 per cent more wheat 
than in the 10 years preceding the war, 41 per 


cent more oats, 150 per cent more rye, and 57. 


per cent more potatoes. The net gain in 1918 
represented 1,633,000 tons of human food, to 
bring which into the country would have re- 
quired vessels having an aggregate capacity of 
2,300,000 shipping tons of 40 cubic feet. To pro- 
duce the amount of bread-stuffs required by the 
country and at the same time maintain the pres- 
ent production of milk, beef, and mutton, he esti- 
mates would call for 43,000,000 to 45,000,000 
acres of arable land, whereas there are less than 
47,000,000 acres of cultivated land available al- 
together. Hence he considers that such a scale 
of production is clearly impossible. The former 
director-general of food production in Great 
Britain also pleads for the more favorable use 
of land in producing human food and suitable 
encourayement and insurance on the part of the 
government. 

In an interesting article on “Agriculture Dur- 
ing Two Great Wars” (Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, June, 1920), Lord Ernle, former 
president of the Board of Agriculture, contrasts 
the state of agriculture in Great Britain during 
the Napoleonic wars with that during the recent 
war. He estimates that between 1917 and 1919 
the British farmer by his-efforts at production 
saved the tax payers about £25,000,000. 

Under an act of Parliament early in the year 
the British Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
succeeded to the status of a first-class depart- 
ment known as the Ministry of Agriculture, with 
enlarged powers. The act of reorganization set 
up councils of agriculture for England and Wales 
and an agricultural advisory committee for both 
countries. It also established agricultural com- 
mittees to take over the duties of the county 
councils pertaining to agricultural affairs. Lord 
Lee of Fareham became the new Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. The name of the official 
organ of the Board of Agriculture was changed 
to Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
ministry appointed a woman advisor who will 
advise as to women to serve on the councils of 
agriculture, follow the work of the women’s in- 
stitutes, and in general watch over the interests 
of women in agriculture, which were greatly en- 
larged by the war. 

According to the British Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the total number of cattle per 100 acres in 
the United Kingdom is only 25 as against 40 in 
Belgium, 38 in Holland, and 32 in Denmark. 
There are but 9 dairy cows in the United King- 
dom per 100 acres, compared with 20 in Holland 
and Belgium, 18 in Denmark, and 15 in Sweden; 
while the number of pigs is 8 in the United King- 
dom against 30 in Belgium, 23 in Holland, 21 in 
Denmark, and 26 in Germany. 

AGRICULTURAL CENSUS. Preliminary returns 
from the 14th census were issued during the year, 

iving data on the population and number of 
arms. These show that the trend of population 
from the country to the city has become greatly 
accentuated since 1910, and that for the first time 
in the country’s history more than half the en- 
tire population is now living in urban territory, 
as defined by the census bureau; that is, of the 
105,683,108 persons enumerated by the 14th cen- 
sus in continental United States, 54,816,209 or 
51.9 per cent according to preliminary tabulation 
are living in incorporated places of 2500 inhabit- 
ants or more, and 50,866,899 or 48.1 per cent in 
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rural territory. Of the latter 9.3 per cent live 
in towns of less than 2500, and 38.8 per cent in 
what may be called the country districts; where- 
as in 1910 the figures were 8.8 per cent and 44.8 
per cent respectively. 

While the total increase in population since 
1910 was 14.9 per cent, there was an increase in 
the portion living in urban territory equivalent 
to 28.6 per cent and in that living in rural terri- 
tory of only 3.1 per cent; that is, the increase in 
population was over 12,000,000 in urban and 
only 1,500,000 in rural territory. Furthermore, 
the portion living in towns of less than 2500 
shows an increase of 21.5 per cent, whereas that 
portion living in purely country districts shows 
an actual decrease of 250,000. : 

Statistics have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to show that the population 
of the United States is increasing more rapidly 
than the food supply. Before the war the popu- 
lation was increasing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent every 20 years and wheat pro- 
duction was keeping up that rate of increase un: 
til after 1910, reaching its maximum in the five- 
year period 1910-14. In that period the United 
States was exporting only about 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat and flour equivalent. With the 


-exception of the year 1920, corn reached its maxi- 


mum production more than 10 years ago and ex- 
ports have fallen off to a fraction of what they 
formerly were. The United States is already 
importing more food than it is exporting, meas- 
ured’ in money value, in the form largely of tea, 
coffee, tropical fruits, nuts, and sugar. From the 
statistics of production it has been estimated 
that at present rates the United States will cease 
to become a food exporting nation within from 
15 to 25 years. 

The Secretary of Agriculture makes these facts 
the text for a plea that everything possible be 
done to make farming profitable and country life 
more attractive, pointing out that the history 
of agriculture indicates that farming is in peri- 
odie danger of losing its grip on both capital and 
workmen and of allowing them to slip away into 
city industries. He points out that the real con- 
cern over the movement of rural population to 
urban centres is whether those who remain in 
agriculture are the strong, intelligent, well sea- 
soned families which have characterized the agri- 
cultural population in the past. In order to as- 
sure this there can be no relaxation of the pres- 
ent movements for a better country life, economic, 
social, and educational. 

The number of farms in the United States in 
1920 according to preliminary official figures was 
6,459,988, an increase of 98,496 over 1910. Dur- 
ing the previous decade the increase was much 
greater, 624,130. The census definition of a2 
farm is a tract of three acres or more used for 
agricultural purposes. 

As a general rule the number of farms de- 


' creased in the older agricultural States and in- 


creased in the newer ones and in some special 
crop regions. The increase in most of the States 
is accounted for by the settling up of new terri- 
tory, by homesteading former public lands, by 
developing cut-over lands, the division of large 
farms and plantations, etc. The general ten- 
dency toward larger units with the increased use 
of machinery and the decreasing supply of labor 
is explained as the reason for the decrease in the 
number of farms in a considerable number of 
the Central-Western States. This is not an indi- 
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cation of decline, as in all the States in which 
the number of farms has decreased agriculture 
has advanced. ° 

LAND VALUES. The value of plow land has 
continued to increase steadily since 1916, the 
average per acre being 54 per cent higher in 1920 
than in 1916. This increase was equivalent to 
21 per cent in 1920 over 1919, which marked by 
far the greatest increase. There was a normal 
lag in the price of land in relation to crop prices. 

Values in the South practically doubled in 
four years, and the formerly cheap lands in that 
section are overtaking the higher values of other 
States. The country-wide land boom reached its 
maximum in lowa where considerable land was 
The boom forced prices up 
to a level at which it was said to be impossible 
for any but the most exceptional farmers to make 
over 3 per cent on the capitalization. The in- 
crease in that State averaged $63 from March, 
1919, to March, 1920, or 32 per cent. The cur- 
rent high valuation is not justified by the earn- 
ing power of the land, especially at normal prices 
for staple farm products. These inflated prices 
of farm lands are in part responsible for the dis- 
tress which overtook farmers in the fall of 1920, 
especially where the land was heavily mort- 
gaged. 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVE POWER PER MAN. 
The extent to which the productive power of the 
farmer has increased, and the high point it has 
reached as a result of machinery and better farm 
practice, is shown by data presented by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the middle of the 
last century corn production averaged little more 
than 2 bushels per farmer’s work day of 10 hours, 
when all the work was done by hand. The aver- 
age rose to 14.5 bushels half a century later when 
the use of the gang plow, disk harrow, corn plant- 
er, self binder, and other machinery came into 
common use. The hand labor devoted to produc- 
ing wheat in 1830 resulted in an average of hard- 
ly more than three bushels per work day of 10 
hours. As a result of improved agricultural 
methods and machinery one day’s labor now 
averages a production of 60 bushels, or 20 times 
as much. By using machinery and improve- 
ments, the farmer is able to produce 56 bushels 
of oats on an average by one day’s labor of 10 
hours, whereas in 1830 with hand labor, his aver- 
age was 6 bushels, or only one-ninth as much. 
Similarly, in the case of potatoes the production 
has been trebled in the past half century, a farm- 
er being able under modern conditions to produce: 
an average of 57 bushels with one day’s labor.. 
The case is nearly the same with cotton, where: 
hand labor is still largely employed. Eighty: 
years ago the labor of a man for one day of 10: 
hours produced 45 pounds of cotton in the seed, 
whereas it now produces 127 pounds. 

These data serve to indicate not only the in- 
creased efficiency of the farmer but the high de- 
gree which has been reached, greatly exceeding 
that of the farmer in any other country. 

FagM Tractors AND TRucKs. The develop- 
ment of tractor building for farming im the 
United States is illustrated by the fact that some 
330 tractors have been placed on the market by 
over 200 manufacturers. A national tractor 
show was held in Kansas City early in 1920, at 
which 103 models were exhibited by 66 different 
makers. An outstanding feature was the in- 
crease in the number of all-purpose or small gen- 
eral utility tractors and motor cultivators, and 
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the arrival of the garden tractor. Prices ranged 
. all the way from $310 to $5,750. 

A journal entitled Agrimotor is being pub- 
lished in the interest of the industry. A three- 
bottom plow drawn by a suitable tractor enables 
one man to accomplish from 60 to 70 per cent 
more than a two-bottom plow drawn by ,six 
horses. Where the two-row corn cultivator is 
practicable this machine enables one man to cover 
nearly twice as much ground per day as with a 
one-row cultivator. 

The growth of the motor truck in connection 
with farming has been rapid. A survey by the 
United States Department of Agriculture early 
in 1920 showed that at least 50,000 farmers in 
the United States own motor trucks which they 
use on their farms. The number of horses on 
farms has shown a decline as tractors, motor 
trucks, and automobiles have increased. The 
number of horses reached the maximum in 1913, 
and since then has been gradually declining. But 
even so, the Department of ray Pier estimat- 
ed the total value of horses on farms Jan. 1, 1920, 
at $1,993,000,000, or only slightly below that of 
the milch cows. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
The biennial assembly of the Institute was held 
at Rome in October. Interest centred largely on 
the prompt reporting of international statistics 
of crop production and prospects, but among cer- 
tain of the European representatives much im- 
portance was attached to recording measures for 
the control of plant diseases and injurious insects. 

The United States has been without a resident 
representative at the Institute for the past two 
years, since the death of Mr. David Lubin. The 
position is being filled at present by Dean Thomas 
F. Hunt of the University of California, who is 
on leave from that institution. The importance 
of a permanent representative is strongly urged 
by the American delegates to the assembly. 

The Institute has voted to place in its building 
a tablet in memory of David Lubin, ite originat- 
or and the American representative from the time 
of its organization. 

MISCELLANEOUS. A department of agriculture 
and experiment station is being established in 
Liberia. The various technical and codperative 
organizations concerned with agriculture in Den- 
mark have recently organized a central agricul- 
tural council, known as the Landbrugsraadet, to 
promote their common interests. A Canadian 
Society of Technical Agriculturists has been 
formed in the interest of workers engaged in the 
agricultural profession in Canada, and plans to 
publish a scientific journal. The first meeting 
of the society was held in Ottawa in June. 

Agricultural Engineering has begun publica- 
tion as the monthly organ of the American Soci- 
ety of Agricultural Engineers. Farm Engineer- 
ing, a quarterly, has also made its appear- 
ance. 

The Journal of the Department of Agriculture 
is being issued as the official organ of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Union of South 
Africa, replacing a periodical suspended at the 
beginning of the war. An abstract journal for 
agriculture (Zentralblatt fur die Gesamte Land- 
wirschaft) has begun publication in Germany. 
It is intended to review the literature in the 
whole field of agricultural science. World Agrt- 
culture, the official organ of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces Farmers Club and the World 
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Agricultural Society, began publication during 
the year. . 

Books. Among the books appearing during 
the year the following may be mentioned: Agri- 
cultural Meteorology, J. Warren Smith (New 
York, 1920); the tirst text-book exclusively de- 
voted to this subject. The Bases of Agricultural 
Practice and Economics in the United Provinces, 


' H. Martin Leake, Director of Agriculture (Lon- 


don, 1920); traces the history of agriculture, 
gives fundamental facts of agricultural practice 
and economics, lines along which development is 
likely, etc. Jhe Agriculture of Ohio, issued by 
the Ohio Experiment Station as Bul. 327; a re- 
view of the history of Ohio agriculture from the 
earliest times with statistics of crop production 
and descriptions of the principal soil types of the 
State. Hand Book of British Breeds of Lwwe 
Stock (issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, London, 1920); a revision of this pub- 
lication descriptive of the principal character- 
istics of the British breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, with brief history of their origin. Cat- 
tle and the Future of Beef Production in Eng- 
land, by K. J. J. MacKenzie (Cambridge, 1919). 
Agricultural Economics, by H. C. Taylor (New 
York, 1919) ; covers the economics of production 
and marketing and the problems of maintaining 
and improving the economic and social position 
of the farmer. The Nation's Food, by Raymond 
Pearl (Philadelphia, 1920); a statistical re- 
search relating to the food resources of the United 
States. The World’s Food Resources, by J. Rus- 
sell Smith (New York, 1919); a study of physi- 
cal, geographic, and economic facts of the world’s 
food supply, the possibility of increase, and adap- 
tation of human consumption to new conditions 
of production and trade. Agricultural Prices, 
H. A. Wallace (Des Moines, Ia., 1920); a statis- 
tical study with discussion of the price register- 
ing system on the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
principles operative in determining prices, ratio 
of prices to production costs, etc. See also 
HORTICULTURE, LIVE Stock, DAIRYING, and spe- 


cifie crops. 
AGRiCULTURE. INTERNATIONAL INSr1- 
TUTE OF. See AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF. On February 2, 1920, Sec- 
retary David Franklin Houston was transferred 
to the Treasury Department by President Wil- 
son and Edwin Thomas Meredith of Des Moines, 
Ia., editor and publisher of Successful ‘Farming, 
was appointed Secretary of Agriculture. He 
gave special attention to explaining to the pub- 
lic, and particularly to business men and other 
city people, the organization and work of the 
Department of Agriculture and its relation to 
the general welfare. Dr. E. D. Ball, head of the 
Department of Zodlogy in the Iowa State Col- 
lege, was ela Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and W. B. Greeley succeeded Henry S. 
Graves as Chief of the Forest Service. 

In his annual report for 1920, Secretary Mere- 
dith pointed out the difficulties under which the 
American farmers produced in 1920 the largest 
harvest in the history of our agriculture and their 
great disappointment because these products, ob- 
tained at abnormally high cost, would bring at 
current prices over $3,000,000,000 less than the 
smaller crop of 1919. This condition impressed 
upon farmers the need of more attention to 
spear and brought a demand on the Depart- 
ment for broader and more thorough information 
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AGRICULTURE 


on the economic problems of agriculture. To 
meet this situation so far as possible with its 
present resources, the Department was making a 
study of marketing conditions at home and 
abroad through its Bureau of Markets, in co- 
operation with the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations and farmers’ organizations. 
This included the accumulation of fundamental 
data regarding marketing processes and costs; 
the dissemination of accurate, disinterested mar- 
ket information; the elimination, wherever prac- 
ticable, of waste and unnecessary marketing ex- 
penses; the development of standards for the 
grading of farm products and the standardiza- 
tion of containers; the promotion of efficiency 
in the storing, handling and shipping of farm 
products; and the regulation of marketing ma- 
chinery in order to prevent any abuses or sharp 
practices. Farmers were also being aided in the 
organization and conduct of codperative market- 
ing. The consolidation of the Bureaus of Crop 
Estimates and Markets was recommended to pre- 
vent overlapping of work and to combine services 
in various lines. The enlargement of the crop 
and live-stock reporting service was strongly 
urged. The supervision of live-stock markets 
under the Food Control Act of Aug. 10, 1917, 
was continued by the Bureau of Markets but was 
greatly handicapped by lack of funds. The im- 
portance of the studies on the cost of production, 
farm organization, labor, finance, land-ownership, 
settlement and colonization, and the social prob- 
lems of country life, was pointed out. “The 
present universal cry of ‘Keep the boy on the 
farm’ can and should be expanded into a great 
public sentiment for making country life more 
attractive in every way. Neither force nor ex- 
hortation will keep: people in the rural districts 
if they are to be deprived of the benefits of mod- 
ern social, educational, and other opportunities.” 
Examples were given of the very important serv- 
ice the Department had rendered in controlling 
plant and animal diseases, insect pests and preda- 
tory animals and in helping to improve crop and 
live-stock production. In its work on the util- 
ization of waste products the Bureau of Chemis- 
try had discovered methods of utilizing corncobs 
so that they may be converted into a variety of 
highly useful articles. 

Under the Federal Good Roads Act in the fiscal 
year 1920, 1670 projects submitted by the States, 
involving the improvement of 16,670 miles of 
roads and an allotment of $109,830,366 of Federal 
funds, were approved and 1677 miles were en- 
tirely completed. Difficulties connected with 
transportation, lack of materials, labor, and con- 
tractors, and the disposal of road bonds had 
greatly interfered with road construction. To 
‘correlate more fully Federal and State highway 
‘agencies, the advisory board was enlarged to in- 
clude all the officers and executive committee of 
the Association of State Highways officials. A 
more thorough classification of highways as a 
basis for a permanent policy of road development 
was under consideration. The Federal Road Act 
will expire June 30, 1921, unless Congress acts to 
continue it. 

The need of a more comprehensive forest policy 
was urged, which should involve broader coépera- 
tion of Federal and State agencies, improved re- 
lations of national forests and national parks, 
utilization of grazing lands, and more compre 
sensive research on forestry problems. 

Amendments were advocated to the Federal 
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acts relating to meat inspection, virus-serum- 
toxin, food and drugs, insecticides and fungi- 
‘cides, grain standards, food products inspection, 
‘warehouses, plant quarantine, interstate ship- 
ment of wild animals or birds, the administration 
of wild-life reservations. New legislation was 
recommended relating to commerce in seeds, 
feeds, fertilizers, naval stores, and marketing of 
live stock. 

Great stress was laid on the necessity of legis- 
lation which would enable the department to 
strengthen its research and regulatory work by 
the payment of salaries which would attract and 
hold the most competent scientific and technical 
specialists and administrative officers. To bet- 
ter administer and codrdinate the very large and 
varied work conducted by the Department 
through 15 bureaus and other offices, and to se- 
cure better relations with State work in similar 
lines, it was recommended that Congress author- 
ize the appointment of directors of scientific 
work and of regulatory work as permanent offi- 
cers under Civil Service regulations. 

The regular appropriation for the Department 
for the year ending June 30, 1921, amounted to 
$31,712,784, a decrease of $2,187,427 as compared 
with those for 1920. Under permanent appro- 
priation acts the Department controls the ex- 
penditure of additional amounts, including the 
road fund of $100,000,000, the extension fund of 
$3,580,000, and the meat inspection fund of $3,- 
000,000. The supplementary appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to combat outbreaks of contagious and 
infectious diseases of animals was reduced to 
$50,000, to which must be added an unexpended 
balance of $500,000. Appropriations were re- 
duced for the eradication of hog cholera, cattle 
tick and dourine, and for the study of animal dis- 
eases. For combating the European corn-borer 
$400,000 was appropriated and for the eradica- 
tion of the pink bollworm of cotton $488,560. 
The appropriations for the Forest Service aggre- 
gated $6,295,822, which were offset by $4,385,414 
of receipts from lumber sales and grazing leases 
in the National Forests in 1919. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry was reduced from $3,379,638 to $3,004,- 
394; Bureau of Markets from $2,811,365 to $2,- 
538,700; and Bureau of Crop Estimates from 
$371,102 to $318,656. 

Under the Bureau of Biological Survey provi- 
sion was made for work relating to the improve- 
ment of the reindeer industry in Alaska (q.y.). 
To this Bureau was also transferred from the 
Department of Commerce the enforcement of laws 
for the protection of fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska. 

In the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act $725,- 
000 was appropriated for the printing and bind- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture. 

AHEARN, JOHN F. Tammany politician, 
died in New York City, December 19. For some 
years past, he had been one of the leaders of 
Tammany Hall. He was born in New York City, 
April 18, 1853, and was a clerk in several busi- 
ness houses. Entering politics he was elected to 
the New York Assembly in 1882 and in 1889 he 
was elected to the Senate. He was subsequently 
appointed president of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, where his administration caused serious com- 
plaints and finally definite charges were brought 
against him and laid before Governor Hughes. 
The latter after an investigation ordered his re- 
moval, Dec. 9, 1907. Then followed a conteat 


ATRCRA¥T 
in the courts for two years. He succeeded in re- 
taining his office until December, 1909, when he 
was compelled to obey the decision of Governor 


Hughes. 
- See AERONAUTICS. 
ATRPLANE. See ArRoNAvrIcs. 
ATRSHIPS. See AERONAUTICS. 
ALABAMA. PopuLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 2,348,174 residents in the State, Jan. l, 
1920, as compared with 2,138,093 in 1910. 

see oak According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 256,023, a falling off 
of 2.6 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bps. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 4,277,000 67,149,000 $65,806,000 
1919 4,334,000 62,843,000 99,920,000 
Oats ..... 1920 866,000 6,551,000 ,765,000 
1919 872,000 6,696,000 7,081,000 
Wheat ....1920 68,000 653,000 1,502,000 
1919 138,000 1,242,000 3,043,000 
Tobacco ...1920 2,500 1,500,000 825,000 
1919 8,000 271,890,000 567,000 
Sweet 
potatoes. 1920 180,000 17,460,000 17,460,000 
919 151,000 14,194,000 16,089,000 
Potatoes 1920 48,000 8,216,000 6,482,000 
1919 44,000 3,520,000 7,568,000 
Hay ..... 1920 1,480.000 1,364,000 26,581,000 
1919 1,437,000 °1,437,000 82,045,000 
Cotton 1920 2,842,000 ¢ 660,00 49,500,000 
919 2,791,000 ©713,000 124,103,000 
Peanuts 1920 10,000 9,020,000 8,659,000 
919 380,000 6,840,000 14,911,000 
Cowpeas 1920 532,000 5,107,000 10,214,000 
919 408,000 2,326,000 5,850,000 
Soy beans .1920 28,000 228,000 912,000 
1919 7,000 59,000 171,000 
Sor. sirup. 1920 90,000 48,910,000 8,109,000 
1919 85,000 46,375,000 6,056,000 
* Pounds. > Tons. ¢ Bales. € Gallons. 


TRANSPORTATION. At the close of the year 
1920 the State had 4819 miles of main line and 
double track, and yard and siding track amounted 
to 1760 miles. There was no new construction 
of importance during the year. 

Finance. According to the report of the 
State auditor for 1920, the financial situation 
was as follows: Total receipts, $12,078,296; 
total expenditures, $11,299,607; State balance, 
$178,560; bonded debt, $9,057,000. 

LEGISLATION. An extraordinary midsummer 
session of the legislature was called by Gov. 
Thos. E. Kilby in 1920 to make suitable pro- 
vision for the voting of the women of Alabama 
in accordance with the Federal woman suffrage 
amendment. The same conditions which previ- 
dusly applied to male voters were extended to 
include women and in addition the legislature 
submitted to the voters an amendment to the 
State constitution providing that in order to 
register or vote, the elector must be of good 
character and must understand the duties and 
responsabilities of citizenship under a republican 
form of government. This amendment was de- 
signed to prevent the voting of undesirable fe- 
males of the negro race and the election on the 
amendment was called for Feb. 7, 1921. 

A constitutional amendment was ratified in 
February of 1920, which authorized the State 
to issue $25,000,000 bonds for the building of a 
State highway system. None of the bonds were 
marketed during 1920 as the amendment was 
attacked in the courts and financial conditions 
made them an undesirable investment as they 
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were limited to 5 per cent. At the midsummer 
session a constitutional amendment was also 
submitted allowing the sale of $5,000,000 of the 
bonds at par and not more than 6 per cent in- 
terest. This amendment was also to be voted 
on Feb. 7, 1921. 

PoLITICAL CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS. The 
year 1920 in Alabama was notable for one of the 
most remarkable political campaigns in the 
State’s history. The Democratic primary was 
held May 11, to determine a successor to United 
States Senator Oscar W. Underwood. The candi- 
dates were: Senator Underwood, L. B. Musgrove 
of Jasper, and Judge S. D. Weakley. Out of 
132,949 votes cast Senator Underwood’s majority 
over his two opponents was only 882, while his 
plurality over Mr. Musgrove was only 10,659. 
In the same primary a State commissioner of 
conservation was nominated. Out of 112,257 
votes cast the majority of John H. Wallace, Jr., 
the incumbent over A. L. Kimbrough was only 
119. 

The contest for senator was complicated by 
the fact that union labor took a more conspicu- 
ous political stand than in previous years in 
the State. However, a successor to the late 
United States Senator J. H. Bankhead was nom- 
inated in the same primary, Congressman J. 
Thomas Heflin being successful, in which con- 
test the labor question was not a factor. The 
union fight upon Senator Underwood was hased 
upon his championship of the Cummins railroad 
measure. His opponent, Mr. Musgrove, was na- 
tional chairman of the campaign to ratify the 
Prohibition amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, so that this issue also figured promi- 
nently. 

Democratic nomination is equivalent to election 
in Alabama so that the general election amounts 
to no more than ratification of what has been 
done in the primaries. The State election law 
has a unique provision whereby the candidate 
in the primary must receive a majority of all 
the votes cast. In order to avoid a second 
primary each voter also registers his second 
choice. In case a majority is not recorded for 
a candidate the two highest men add their first 
and second choice votes together, the one having 
the‘highest total of first and second choice votes 
being declared the nominee. The detailed results 
of the unusual primary of May 11, 1920, were as 
follows: 


For United States Senator: 
Firet choice Sccond choice 


L. B. Musgrove 


aan Mea Wate 56,257 5,172 
Oscar W. Underwood...... 66,916 2,129 
S. D. Weakley ............ 9,776 21,199 


For United States Senator, short term: 
Firet choice 


J. Thomas Heflin .......... 49,554 11,062 
Emmet O'Neal ...........- 33.174 3,691 
Ray Rushton ............. 13,232 7,316 
Frank 8. White ........... 84,854 12,699 
Justice of the Supreme Court (two elected) : 
Joel B. Brown ......-. 0c cuccvenceccvene 62.792 
B. M. Miller ..... Dea ied elves tee eat ta ae Sid ate ad 69,986 
William H. Thomas ..............00.-0008 71,012 


The results of the presidential election in No- 
vember were as follows: Cox, Democrat. 163,- 
254: Harding, Republican, 74.690; Debs, Social- 
ist, 2369. The vote in 1916 had heen: Wilson. 
Democrat, 99,546; Hughes, Republican, 28,662; 
Benson, Socialist, 1916, 
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The results of the senatorial election in No- 
vember were as follows: Oscar W. Underwood, 
Democrat, 154,664; L. H. Reynolds, Republican, 
77,337; Forsman, Socialist, 1984. 

Coat Srrike. The strike of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the Alabama coal fields 
was another important event of 1920. Sporadic 
strikes broke out in the State as early in the 
vear as May. A general strike in the entire field, 
however, was called for September 5. In was 
claimed that more than 20,000 coal miners 
responded. The coal operators contended, how- 
ever, that by November they had as many miners 
as ever and were mining a normal tonnage. The 
strike was attended by a great deal of violence 
particularly in Walker County. In that county 
Teon M. Adler, general manager of the Corona 
Coal Company, one of the largest producers in 
the district together with two deputy sheriffs 
were shot and killed while driving along the 
hivhway. This act culminated a long series of 


erimes and on September 17 Governor Kilhy. 


ealled out the entire National guard of the 
State for duty in the mineral district under the 
command of Brig.-Gen. R. E. Steiner. These 
troops were still on duty in the mine fields at 
the end of the year. Violence decreased im- 
mediately though on Decemher 22 a guardsman 
killed » miner at Nauvoo in Walker County, who 
resisted arrest and the soldier, James Morris, 
of Company M, Tuscaloosa, was shortlv after- 
ward shot and killed by a miner named William 
Baird. Baird surrendered later claiming self 
defense, while the friends of the euardsman 
claimed he had been shot in the hack. The in- 
cident caused very tense feeling to exist between 
the guardsmen and the striking miners. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Thomas E. Kilbv; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Nathan L. Miller; Secretary of 
State, W. P. Cobb; Treasurer, R. T.. Bradley: 
Auditor, H. Fitzhugh Lee: Attorney-General 
J. Quincy Smith; Adjutant-General, Hartley A. 
Moon; Superintendent of Education, Spright 
Dowell, 

ALABAMA, University or. A State insti- 
tution for the higher learning, situated at Uni- 
Yersity, Ala.; founded in 1831. In 1920, the en- 
rollment of the summer school was 845 and the 
total enrollment in all departments was 2061. 
The total in the regular session was 1216 (elimi- 
nating duplications). The attendance was dis- 
tributed as follows: College of Arts and Sci- 
ence, 720; School of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, 71; College of Engineering, 210; 
School of Law, 135; School of Education, 129; 
School of Medicine, 51; and School of Pharmacy, 
8. The university also provided for 30 students 
in the course for Vocational Rehabilitation. The 
endowment fund has been derived from royalties 
arising from leases of coal lands. In 1919-20, 
the income was placed at $121,000, which, at 
the normal rate of increase, was expected to 
reach $165.500 in 1922. The university library 
contained 50,000 volumes, but there were in addi- 
tion a number of departmental and special libra- 
ries. President, George H. Dermy, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ALASKA. The Territory was recovering 
more slowly than any other part of the United 
States from the industrial disturbances and eco- 
nomic depression caused by the world war. De- 
creased population, reduced mineral production, 
inadequate transportation facilities and _ epi- 
demics seriously affected development of re- 
sources and general prosperity. As material fac- 
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tors in territorial welfare should be noted the 


‘steady recuperation of the Pribilof seal herds, 


- 


increased numbers and commercial utilization of 
reindeer, the larger use of foresta] resources, the 
exploitation of gold lode mining, the development 
of coal fields, Federal action on leases, and the 
progress in fhe construction of the national rail- 
road. 

The divided and inefficient Federal control— 
due to the inattention of Congress and to bureau- 
cratic methods of administration continued 
throughout the fiscal year. However the dimin- 
ished population, reduced mineral oufput and 
impaired transportation gave rise to such com- 
plaints as resulted in a coéperative organization 
of the executive departments which promise ma- 
terial benefits in the near future. The personal 
visit of Secretary of Interior Payne to Southern 
Alaska led to grompt action to remedy as far as 
possible existing evils and to the adoption of 
such administrative methods as would best con- 
serve the future of Alaska. Thorough reforma- 
tion was possible only through Congressional 
legislation. Secretary Payne convened an inter- 
departmental hoard, with an Alaskan expert, A. 
H. Brookes, as chairman, on which were repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Agriculture, In- 
terior, Post Office, and of the Shipping Board. 
They were directed to investigate and report “As 
to what immediate steps can be taken to better 
conditions in Alaska, what industries can be de- 
veloped, and resources exploited to give employ- 
ment to a resident population which. in turn, 
will give a home market for Alaskan products.” 

After a study of all available data in their 
limited time, the Board in its report pointed out 
the restriction, through Federal laws, of oil and 
coal production for the past decade, the unavoid- 
able depletion of fishery industries unless prop- 
erly protected, the lack of a reguiar and prompt 
mail service, and the utterly inadequate means 
of transportation facilities, both on Jand and at 
sea. They reported that the past products of 
Alaska approximate $1,000,000,000 in value, but 
that retrogression had set in, necessitating the 
adoption of a Federal policy to counteract it. 
The most important and urgent recommendations 
of the Board were as follows: (1) Codrdination 
and consolidation of steamship service with re- 
sultant economies that would reduce passenger 
and freight rates; and improvement of the postal 
service; (2) the obtaining of Congressional au- 
thority for an Alaskan Development Board for 
Federal control of resources, and pending this 
the appointment of an inter-departmental Com- 
mittee; (3) codrdination of road construction, 
with the development of a comprehensive system 
of roads and trails; (4) investigation of the 
commercial feasibility of smelting copper ores 
within the Territory; (5) the immediate develop- 
ment of a pulp industry, and surveys of timber 
and water power contributory thereto. : 

As a result there was formed. by authority of 
the President, a permanent Inter-departmental 
Commission on Alaska, with the following func- 
tions: “To codrdinate and bring together facts 
and suggestions touching matters affecting Alas- 
ka, and make recommendations for definite ac- 
tion... that duplication may be avoided and 
efficiency secured.” The committee was com- 
posed of the Governor of Alaska, of representa- 
tives from the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Interior, Post Office, War, and of the 
Shipping Board and Power Commission. 
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PopuLATION. By the census of Jan. 1, 1920, 
the population of Alaska was 54,899, of whom 
29,210 were whites, and 25,788 natives, ete. 
They were distributed as follows, whites and na- 
tives respectively: Northwestern, 262 and 2884; 
Western, 563 and 6773; Southeastern, 12,257 and 
5158; Upper Yukon, 5681 and 2667; Seward 
Peninsula, 1345 and 3922; scattered, 281 natives. 
Practically one-third of the population is in the 
Juneau-Sitka region. The recent decrease in the 
white population was pe due to the un- 
usually large number of men who volunteered for 
the world war, to the reduced mining operations, 
and to the high wages in the States. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain if the natives are generally de- 
creasing more rapidly than is the fate of semi- 
civilized races in contact with those of higher 
civilization. The influenza epidemics of 1919 and 
1920 caused nearly: 1500 deaths—about 6 per cent 
of the natives. An epidemic of measles in about 
1904 carried off fully as many more.’ Assuming 
the census of 1900 as being correct (that of 1910 
has been questioned), when the natives were 
numbered 27,037, the diminution is proceeding 
very slowly. 

LEGISLATION. Its sessions being biennial there 
was no meeting of the Territorial Legislature in 
1920. Only a few Federal legislative acts were 
specially applicable to Alaska. By the Act of 
May 31, 1920, jurisdiction over land fur-bearing 
animals was transferred from the Department of 
Commerce to the Department of Agriculture. 
Congress also authorized action for the improv- 
ing and safeguarding of the reindeer industry 
through joint codéperation of the Bureaus of 
Biological Survey and of Education. The gen- 
eral leasing laws enacted by Congress will great- 
ly hasten the development of the coal, oil, and 
forestal resources. 

CoMMEKCE. The annual decrease in the value 
of shipments into and from Alaska continues. 
The aggregates for recent fiscal years were: 
1918, $131,010,368; 1919, $116,945,475; 1920, 
$109,325,445. The inward shipments were: 
1918, $44,280,075; 1919, $35,554,034; 1920, $33,- 
998,462. Of the inward shipments during the 
year it is to be noted that in general they in- 
creased, except for a falling off of iron and steel, 
which were largely employed for railroad con- 
struction and cannery purposes. The decrease 
of $80,000 in coal followed local development of 
mines. The outward shipments were: 1918, 
$86,730,293; 1919, $81,730,293; 1920, $75,326,- 
983. Large decreases occurred to the extent of 
$431,674 in gold and silver; of $667,128 in cop- 
ag although the quantity was increased; and of 

8,305,796 in fish. Encouraging increases were 
sealskins, $461,000, and other furs $421,651. It 
should be recalled that wide fluctuations in prices 
during recent years deprive these comparisons of 
their usual import. 

AGRICULTURE. As an _ established business 
farming is steadily improving in importance, but 
its markets are limited and local. The most 
prosperous and extended operations are in the 
Tanana Valley, near Fairbanks. In that region 
there were 102 homesteads, cultivated by 230 
persons. In 1919 the crops were 60 tons of 
wheat, 40 of oats, 10 of barley, 500 of hay, 325 
tons of potatoes, and 60 of other vegetables. 
The average wheat yield was 19.6 bushels per 
acre. Coéperative buying of equipment and sup- 
plies is under organization. The Matanuska 
region also raised enough vegetables for local 
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consumption. Stock raising is an incipient in- 
dustry, needing Federal aid for its economical 
development. e AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
WORK. 

FISHERIES. Fishing industries reached thei. 


maximum output, both in quantity and in value, 
in 1918. The annual catch in late years was: 
1918, $59,154,859; 1919, $50,282,067; and (esti- 
mated) 1920, $43,897,447. In 1919 persons em- 
ployed 28,534, decrease 2679; capital 884,181,560, 
increase of $430,771. The decrease in salmon is 
shown later. The laws for protecting the fish- 
eries are highly unsatisfactory, and unless reme- 
died the fisheries will fall off as did the seals 
under neglect. With regard to the fishing indus- 
tries, the Advisory Committee reported that it 
was the most important business of the Terri- 
tory from the standpoints of product and of men 
employed. It added: “The Alaska salmon 
catch has probably reached its maximum, and 
any effort to a more intensive development will 
lead to rapid depletion. Proper safeguards can 
make the salmon fishery yield a large and con- 
tinuous return. Without drastic protection the 
halibut fisheries will soon be depleted, as many 
banks are without the three-league limit. 

SALMON, ETC. The salmon continues as the 
most valuable product of Alaska, its annual 
values being in late years more than double all : 
the minerals produced in the Territory. While 
cured, fresh, and dried salmon amount in value 
to several millions of dollars yearly, the canned 
fish cover 95 per cent of the catch. The number 
of cases—48 1-pound cans to the case—in 1917 
was 5,946,986, and in the maximum year, 1918, 
6,605,535, valued at $51,041,949. The pack of 
1919 was 4,583,688 cases, $43,265,349. The year 
1920 also shows a falling off, being estimated at 
4,225,000 cases. 

The decrease in the salmon industry naturally 
caused great anxiety, and Dr. Hugh Smith, Chief 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, strenuously labored 
to remedy the situation, which could only be done 
under Congressional legislation. Departmental 
restrictions have in a measure preserved the 
more important spawning grounds, but commer- 
cial exploitation tends to over-fishing, endanger- 
ing food resources of the natives and impairing 
the material future prosperity of the nation. 
Violations of the fishing laws and regulations 
were of frequent occurrence, and the systematic 
stealing of salmon from traps prevailed during 
the past two years. The halibut fisheries of 
1919 produced 14,278,791 pounds, valued at $1,- 
150,605. About 6,000,000 pounds were delivered 
at Canadian ports, not included in the above. 
The catch of 1920 approximated 16,000,000 

unds. Herring now meets with competition 
rom European countries, and in 1920 fell off to 
about 12,000,000 pounds. The cod catch for 
1920 amounted to about 7,000,000 pounds, the 
product decreasing owing to Japanese competi- 
tion. 

REINDEER. The introduction of reindeer into 
Alaska has proved to be the greatest of benefits 
conferred by the government on the natives. 
The original importation of 1280 animals had 
increased in 1920 to about 275,000 deer. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 had been killed for food or 
skins, leaving about 175,000 animals. While the 
deer were scattered along the coasts of Bering 
Sea and of the Arctic Ocean, the larger number 
were on Seward Peninsula. ‘They were owned as 
follows: Natives, 69 per cent; Lapps and 
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whites, 22; missions, 5; and United States, 3 
per cent. The reindeer industry has gradually 
transformed the Eskimo from a hunting to a 
pastoral people. Sense of property, pride of pos- 
session and desire for improvement in deer train- 
ing have been the outcome. Disease and deterio- 
ration have threatened the future of the herds. 
However, a recent appropriation Congress en- 
abled the Bureaus of Biological Survey and 
of Education to investigate and adopt such means 
as would best conserve the interesta of the Es- 
kimo owners. Prompt action was taken in this 
matter by Dr. Nelson, Chief, United States Bio- 
logical Survey, who established at Unalakleet, 
Norton Sound, an experimental! station for the 
treatment of the subjects of disease and breedin 
of reindeer, with an experienced pathologist and 
veterinarian as a working force. The exploita- 
tion of the reindeer for outside use had com- 
menced with the herds owned by whites. Every 
steamer from Nome was loaded to the capacity of 
its cold-storage pene for transportation of meat 
to the States. Unfortunately the capacity was 
limited,—carrying only 99,000 pounds in 1918, 
and 37,000 pounds in 1919. 

Fug Sears. The seal herds of the Pribilof 
Islands increase steadily though slowly. The 
enormous damage wrought to these rookeries by 
pelagic hunting,—stopped by international con- 
vention between Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States,—cannot be repaired within a gen- 
eration. The average catch for six years, 1884— 
89 inclusive, ex ed 130,000 skins annually. 
The average number taken in the three years 
1918-20 was less than 30,000. The census of 
late years gives the following numbers: 1918, 
496,432; 1919, 524,235; 1920, 548,473. The dis- 
tribution in age and sex for 1920 was. Cows, 
167,527; pups, 167,527; bulls, 5227; yearling 
males, 51,074; yearling females, 51,081; 2-year 
males, 36,790; 2-year females, 37,158; males 
three years and over, 32,067. The only decrease 
of the year was in males over six years old, from 
18,610 to 8075. These figures exclude seal killed 
for food by the natives, and those killed for their 
skins. The number of seals taken: 1918, 34,- 
890; 1919, 25,381, and in 1920, 25,978. There 
were sold at auction in 1919 19,157 dressed, dyed 
and machined skins for $1,501,603. The net pro- 
ceeds turned into the Treasury in 1920 was $1.,- 
457,791, beside which the sum of $271,894 was set 
aside as due Great Britain and Japan under the 
fur-seal convention. 

Minork FvuR-BEARING ANIMALS. By Act of 
Congress, May 31, 1920, jurisdiction was given 
to the Department of Commerce over seal and 
walrus, while the Department of Agriculture has 
charge of the land animals, except the fox herds 
of the Pribilof Islands. The land catch fell off, 
but as the prices of pelts were higher, the values 
were $1,379,348 against $1,305,021 in 1919. The 
fox pelts from the Pribilofs for the years 1918-19, 
numbered 667 blue, average value $195.90, and 
30 white, value $55.33. The furs of land ani- 
mals, including the foxes of the Pribilof Islands 
(667 blue, average value $195.90; 30 white, 
$55.33), in 1919 aggregated in value $1,512,282. 
The economic importance of the land fur-bearing 
animals is not generally realized. In 1919, how- 
ever, the value of these pelts exceeded by $1382 
the amount received for the fur seal. More than 
half the value of land pelts was derived from 
foxes, $831,369. Although the average value of 
the blue fox is greatest, $195.31, yet revenue 
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from this species was exceeded by both the white 
and red foxes, as also by the mink and muskrat. 
In order named the most productive species are: 
Red foxes, $270,305; mink, $252,360; muskrat, 
$215,939; white foxes, $212,110; blue foxes, $203,- 
854. It is worthy of note that the catch of 
foxes on the Pribilof Islands,—901 blue and 37 
white in 1920,—is the largest number within 25 
years. The conservation of these animals is 
closely supervised by the Federal officials. The 
Secretary of Commerce ordered close seasons as 
follows: Beaver until November 15, 1923; mar- 
ten, November 15, 1925. The Territory is di- 
vided into three districts, and specific dates fixed 
for the open seasons in each, when fur-bearing 
animals can be killed. In general this season 
extends from December to March. 

Natives. The decimation of the natives con- 
tinued, the decrease being from 32,996 in 1880 
to 25,508 in 1920. In 1918, 850 natives died of 
influenza, introduced along the lines of commer- 
cial exploitation. In the recurring epidemic of 
1919 there were 45 deaths at Unalaska and 440 
in the Bristol Bay region. In some villages 
every adult is said to have perished. There were 
left 250 orphans who were distributed as far 
as possible among adjacent Eskimo families, the 
rest being assembled in two orphanages estab- 
lished for the purpose at Kanakanak and Tyo- 
nek. Through the Alaskan Bureau of Education 
the condition of the natives steadily has im- 
proved. There was better sanitation, prosperity 
in codperative settlements, increase in school 
gardens, and better industrial training. Im- 
proved conditions were notable in the self-govern- 
ing colonies on government reservations. The 
native town of Hydaburg is a modern community, 
with cannery, saw and other mills, dock, and an 
electric light system. Its codperative trading 
company had June, 1920, assets exceeding $60,- 
000, and its original shares of $10 had netted in 
nine years $244.28. Noorvik, in the Kotzebue 
Sound region, near the Arctic Circle, with other 
modern plants has the electric light system. 

Governor Riggs in reporting progress in edu- 
cation mentioned the condition of the natives 
(Klinkits) of southeastern Alaska, as number- 
ing among them clergymen, teachers, merchants, 
and navigators: They own homes, véssels, etc., 
and some are wealthy. The canneries in 1919- 
20 employed 3875 natives during the active sea- 
son. The Pribilof natives steadily improve in 
mental and material ways under the supervision 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Fed- 
eral codperation now enables the natives at re- 
mote points to dispose of their furs and make 

urchases through the officials of the Bureau of 
ducation at Seattle. 

The colony of Metlakatlas, on Annette Island, 
renewed its prosperity under Federal supervi- 
sion. The leasing of rights of fishing, canning, 
lumbering, etc., netted in 1918 $70,253. The 
commercial company of the natives more than 
quadrupled its number of shareholders and its 
capital in three years’ trading. 

OHOOL SERVICE—TERRITORIAL AND FEDERAL. 
Under Territorial management there were main- 
tained 68 schools for the whites and those of 
mixed blood, at an expense of about $96 per 
pupil, of whom about 3500 were enrolled. For 
full or half-blooded natives the expense was 
$68,000, which it was thought the United States 
should meet. The separate schools for natives 
are conducted by the Alaskan Division, U. S. 
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Bureau Education. Under Superintendent Lopp 
the allied services of medical relief, education, 
and reindeer raising were administered. In 1920 
the entire force consisted of 6 superintendents, 
133 teachers, 9 physicians, and 13 nurses. There 
were schools in 67 native villages, where they 
were the centres of all activities,—civic, indus- 
trial and social. They are invaluable factors in 
the development of the children into a generation 
of educated, industrious and_ self-supportin 

adults who will largely contribute to the genera 
welfare. 

NATIVE MepicaL SEerRvice. The medical relief 
appropriation of $80,000 was spent in maintain- 
ing hospitals at Juneau, Kanakanak, Akiak, Nu- 
lato, and Kotzebue. In each village the teacher 
has a standard equipment for ordinary ailments 
and minor injuries. 

ALASKAN MINERAL PrRopucTION. The output 
from the mines of Alaska, which in 1920 aggre- 
gated about $460,240,000, reached its annual 
maximum in 1918, after which year it seriously 
diminished. Two prominent factors caused this 
decline, the high operating costs brought about 
by the world war, and the great fall in the price 
of copper. Subsidiary to these were the scarcity 
of labor, and the gradual change in gold mining 
from the exploitation of placers to the develop- 
ment of lodes. The total mineral outputs in 
recent years were: 1916, the maximum year, 
$48,632,212; 1917, $40,700,205; 1918, $28,253,- 
961; 1919, $19,620,913; and 1920 (estimated), 
$22,070,000. The increase in 1920 was due en- 
tirely to a larger output of copper, amounting 
to $3,600,000. The output of gold, temporarily 
displaced by copper, resumed in 1919 its su- 
premacy as the most valuable of Alaskan min- 
erals, but is again surpassed by copper. The 
amount and richness of copper deposits ensure 
speedy increase in the product whenever the price 
of copper advances, or a feasible plan of smelting 
ores locally is devised. Placer outputs wil! prob- 
ably be increased in the near future by improved 
methods of exploiting large bodies of auriferous 
gravels of low gold content. Lode gold-mining 
offered prospects of an extended output as soon 
as conditions of transportation improved and la- 
bor costs were reduced: Coal, oil and petroleum 
conditions were more favorable under recent 
leasing laws. However, no marked improvement 
in the mining industry could be expected until 
transportation facilities were much better,—on 
land by railroad and roads, at sea by reorganized 
shipping arrangements. In round numbers the 
values of 1920 showed the following changes from 
1919: Increases, copper, $3,600,000; silver, 
$195,000; platinum, $6000; lead, $69,000; coal, 
$36,000; petroleum, etc., $5000. Decreases were: 
Gold, $1,426,000 and tin, $53,000. ‘The most en- 
couraging feature of 1920 was the development 
of a large auriferous lode in the Nixon Fork 
(Kuskokwim) district, giving promise of value. 

GoLp AND SILvER. The products of the most 
precious metals, gold and silver, from 1880 to 
1920 inclusive were approximately as follows: 
Gold, $320,000,000; silver, $7,250,000. The maxi- 
mum output of gold was $29,411,716 in 1909, and 
in late years, $9,480,942 in 1918; $9,426,032 in 
1919; and (estimated) $8,000,000 in 1920. In 
recent years there have been great changes in 
the methods of production. The gold output of 
siliceous (auriferous lodes) ores from 1880 to 
date was 29.5 per cent of all, but theré was a 
notable increase from 31 per cent in 1917 to 
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46.6 in 1919. Twenty-three lode gold mines pro- 
duced in 1919 values of $4,392,237, as against 
values of $3,473,317 in 1918. This increase came 
from four large mines in the Juneau and Sitka 
districts. The average gold and silver content 
per ton of ore was $1.38 in 1919, and $1.70 in 
1918. The lode mines and outposts were in 1919: 
Southeast Alaska, seven, $4,174,407; Willow 
Creek, five, $162,594; Fairbanks, six, $41,893; 
Kenai Peninsula, three, $8987; and two others 
$4006. In 1920 the estimated output of 15 lode 
mines was $4,360,000. 

The placer mines in 39 years yielded gold to the 
value of $218,000,000. This industry, seriously 
affected by economic conditions, is in its deca- 
dence. While the main cause of decrease was 
the depletion of bonanza placers, it was hastened 
by shortage of labor and increased costs of work- 
ing. In 1918 the 574 working placers produced 
gold to the value of $5,900,000. The output of 
$4,970,000 in 1919 was curtailed by the reduction 
of 108 summer placers, with 823 miners, and 65 
winter placers with 295 miners. No important 
placers were discovered during 1920. The more 
important outputs in gold and silver of placers 
in various districts were respectively as follows: 
Hot Springs, $100,000 and $915; Marshall, $100,- 
000, $609. Koyukuk, $1,100,000, $851; Circle, 
$135,000, $1411; Innoko and Tolstoi, $140,000 
$8415; Bonnifield, $254,000, $84; Ruby, $165, 
000, $1406; Kuskokwim, $350,000, $2; Tolovana, 
$525,000, $2454; Iditarod, $725,000, $5937; Fair- 
banks, $730,000, $5708; Seward Peninsula, $1,- 
360,000, $?%. It is to be noted that the output 
of placers on Seward Peninsula (Nome) in 1919 
increased $252,000. This in face of the yield of 
gold per cubic yard of gravel decreased almost. 
uninterruptedly from $3.74 in 1908 to $1.10 in 
1919. As Mr. Brookes pointed out, the fact that 
placer mining has survived is due to improved 
methods,—use of dredges, etc. The placer pro- 
ductions fell off from 1919 to 1920 about 37 per 
cent. The estimated decreases were: Southeast- 
ern Alaska, $420,000; Copper River, $10,000,- 
Cook Inlet and Susitna, $35,000; Yukon, $1,185,- 
000; Seward Peninsula, $120,000; Kobuk, $10,- 
000. The only district showing an increase is 
Kuskokwim basin, $50,000. Dredging declined 
less than other forms of placer mining. 

Silver is most largely derived from the cop- 
per ores. The production in ounces and values 


were: 1919, 488,034, $705,273; 1920, 887,000, 
$900,000. 
Leap. The total output to include 1919 was 


4184 tons, valued at $522,318. It is derived al- 
most entirely from the concentrates of the Juneau 
gold mines. The product of 1920, about 880 tons, 
value $14,000, is the largest ever mined in one 
year. The largest amount came from the Kan- 
tishna district. ; 
Tin. The total production to 1919 is 972 tons, 
valued at $918,152. Recently there has been a 
decrease from 139 tons in 1916 to 86 tons and 
$73,400 in 1919. York district, Seward Penin- 
sula, is the main source of this metal. The out- 
put for 1920 fell to about 31 tons, value $20,000. 
PETROLEUM. Although there are extended 
promising fields of petroleum in Alaska, yet there 
were shipped into the Territory in 1919, 24,284,- 
535 gallons of various kinds of oil. The with- 
drawal of such lands from public entry in 1910 
has restricted local production of oil to a small 
patented area in the Katalla region. The leas- 
ing law of February, 1920, promises to afford 
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relief in the development of petroleum resources. 
The petroleum, marble, gypsum, etc., increased 
in value from $143,113 in 1918 to about $148,000 
in 1920. 

PLATINUM. Platinum, palladium and other 
metals of this group are largely derived from 
the copper palladium ore of Salt Chuck mine, 
Ketchikan. The output of 284 fine ounces, $36,- 
600, in 1918 increased to 570 ounces, $73,663, in 
1919. The value of the 1920 production was 
$80,000. 

CoaL. Although coal fields exist in many 
parts of Alaska, the fuel condition thereof is in- 
dicated by the shipment into the Territory of 
31,291 tons of coal for the nine months ending 
September, 1920. Withdrawals and Federal! re- 
striction during the past eight years have pre- 
vented commercial development except one pat- 
ented section in the Bering River region. Under 
the recent leasing law there have been two grants 
in the Matanuska bituminous field, and two in 
the Nenana lignite fields. The Matanuska field 
has been developed by the United States under 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission, in connec- 
tion with the construction and operation of the 
United States Railroad. In the Nenana field, 
lignite veins have been opened and several thou- 
sand tons of coal been obtained. In the more 
important Matanuska field the commission 
blocked out about 100,000 tons of high-grade 
bituminous coal at the Chickaloon mine. This 
mine was transferred to the United States navy 
on July 1, 1920, which is operating the mine for 
naval uses. The commission yet carries on op- 
erations at the Eska mine, where it has mined 
about 150,000 tons of bituminous coal, which sup- 
plies the needs of the railroad and other plants 
connected therewith. The coal mined in 1920 had 
rae of about $380,000 as against $343,347 in 

19. 

CopPer. From 1908 to 1919 there was mined 
616 million pounds of copper, valued at $127,- 
000,000. The maximum output was in 1916, 119,- 
854,838 pounds, $29,284,291. In 1919 six mines 
closed down, and the amount mined fell to 47,- 
220,771 pounds, $8,793,063. The values of the cop- 
per at various mines were: Ketchikan, three mines, 
$117,013; Prince William Sound, five mines, 
$1,915,852; Chitina, three mines, $6,750,196. 
In 1920, eight mines produced 71,000,000 pounds 
of copper, $12,400,000; gold, $12,000; silver, 710,- 
000 ounces, about $720,000. Promising a fi 
deposits have been discovered in the Susitna dis- 
trict, which await better economic conditions for 
their exploitation. 

ADs. The situation as regards commer- 
cial railroads remains unchanged, except for the 
construction of a railway for transportation of 
coal from the Bering mines to the sea at Cor- 
dova. The most important enterprise in Alaska 
is the construction of the United States Rail- 
road. When completed this will include a stand- 
ard-gauge line of 412 miles from Seward to 
Nenana, on the south bank of the Tanana River, 
with branches of 38 miles from Matanuska Junc- 
tion to the Chickaloon coal mines, and of three 
miles on this branch to the Eska coal mines. In 
addition there is on the north bank of the Ta- 
nana & narrow-gauge road of 54 miles from North 
Nenana to Fairbanks, with a narrow-gauge 
branch of 32 miles from Happy to Chatinika. 
The north and south sections will be connected 
by a 3000-foot bridge across the Tanana. Prog- 
ress on this most important project materially 
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slackened in 1920, due to lack of appropriations, 
short supply of labor, and a serious epidemic. 
The limit of the cost of the system was orig- 


. inally fixed at $35,000,000, but the enhanced cost 


of material and rising wages exhausted the orig- 
inal funds, so that Congress in October, 1919, 
increased the limit to $52,000,000 and appro- 
priated $6,000,000 for continuing the work. 
Emigration for war service reduced the local la- 
bor to such an extent that the Engineering Com- 
mission,—under whom the road is constructed,— 
was not only obliged to largely increase wages 
but had to charter a steamer to transport to 
and fro its workmen hired in Seattle. An epi- 
demic of influenza incapacitated 90 per cent of 
the men on the northern division, and caused 
a number of deaths. At the end of the working 
field season of 1920 there remained to be com- 
pleted the following: construction from mile 
262 to mile 358, and the erection of bridges over 
the Susitna, mile 264; at Hurricane Gulch, mile 
284; at mile 373, and across the Tanana River 
at Nenana. It is planned to have the road en- 
tirely completed and in full operation hy the 
summer of 1922. <3 

Arps TO NAVIGATION. The efficiency of sea- 
transportation has been frequently impaired by | 
insufficient safeguards along the precipitous and 
rocky shores. Frequent recommendations to in- 
crease the means of the Lighthouse Board have 
been unavailing to a great extent. There were, 
however, added in the last year 20 new lights, 
17 buoys, and 11 beacons. The danger points 
of Cape Spencer, Cape Hinchinbrook and Point 
Retreat remain inadequately lighted. 

Forests. The two great national forests,— 
Chugach, 5,130,201 acres, and Tongas, 15,449,539 
acres,—have been administered for 1919-20 at an 
expense of $56,394, with receipts of $106,921. 
Active steps are in progress for the development 
of the forests by a system of roads and through 
leases. A pulp factory is under construction at 
Port Snettisham, to which 100,000,000 feet of 
timber has been sold. Other leases for pulp man- 
ufacture, for a term of 30 years, are under con- 
sideration, so that the utilization of the forestal 
wealth of southeastern Alaska may be consid- 
ered as in progress, a ener in sections adja- 
cent to water power. In 1920 ten applications 
were made to the Federal Power Commission for 
water rights in Alaska. 

Mais. Of this service the Advisory Commit- 
tee says: “The Post Office Department is not 
functioning and cannot meet the needs of Alaska 
under existing organization of transportation 
facilities.” To the great detriment of the in- 
habitants the Post Office Department and steam- 
ship companies are at odds about contracts. 
Letter mail is slow and uncertain, being shipped 
by express. Other classes of mail are shipped 
as freight and suffer much from neglect and by 
losses. | 

MILITARY TELEGRAPH SysTeM. The delay and 
uncertainty of the mails has made the telegraph 
service unusually beneficial during 1920. It com- 
prises 56 offices, with a force of 255 army and 
48 civilians. In 1919-20 its paid business 
amounted to $236,509 tariffs, while the tariffs 
of the governmental business aggregated $235,- 
517. The submarine cable from Seattle to Sitka, 
laid many years since, has been damaged in 
parts, and is to be repaired by 100 miles 
of new cable, authorized by congressional appro- 
priation. The service of this system is now sup- 
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plemented by nine radio stations of the navy, 
which bring the Pribilof and adjacent islands 
into regular communication with southeastern 
Alaska. 

TRANSPORTATION. Not only all future devel- 
opment, but also the maintenance of existing in- 
dustries depend very largely on cheaper trans- 
portation by sea and on land. Sea transporta- 
tion is inadequate and expensive, and in south- 
eastern Alaska Canadian competition is a se- 
rious factor. The freight and passenger traffic 
has an inward overcrowded steamer pezk in 
spring, and an outward peak in autumn. The 
remainder of the \ear steamers @re only half 
loaded. aa 

WaGon Roaps anv Traits. The important 
problems of road construction remain divided be- 
tween three agencies,— Alaska (War) Road Com- 
mission, Forestry Roads, and Territorial Com- 
mission. Four Federal bureaus have funds for 
the construction of roads. The Advisory Com- 
mittee set forth that the exploitation of exten- 
sive unworked mineral deposits is absolutely 
dependent on wagon roads and trails. Recom- 
mending coUperation of the three agencies in 
devising a system of roads, the committee urged 
specifically the early construction of 16 
roads, of which five, tributary to the railroad, 
should reach the mining districts of Kantishna, 
Nizina, Talkeetna, Valdez, and Yentna. 

PusLic Lanps. Years of neglect in this serv- 
ice have been followed by slow progress in sur- 
veys. Efforts to consolidate the different 
branches of the land office have failed. In 1919- 
20 there were 18 townships, whole and frac- 
tional, surveyed, making a total of 152 town- 
ships—68 on the Seward meridian, 46 on the 
Fairbanks, and 16 on the Copper River. 

ALBANIA. A geographical region formerly 
made up of the Turkish provinces of Scutar: and 
Janina and parts of the vilayets of Monastir, 
and Kossovo, which for several years before the 
war had an indeterminate status and which pre- 
sented one of the Balkan problems at the Peace 
Conference and afterwards. The estimated area 
has been given as between 10,500 and 11,500 
square miles and the estimated population be- 
tween 800,000 and 850,000, of whom about two- 
thirds are Moslems, the remaining one-third 
Christians, being divided into Roman Catholics 
in the north and Orthodox Greeks in the south. 
After 1914, the provincial capital was Durazzo 
with a population of 5000. Other important 
towns with their estimated populations are Scu- 
tari (32,000); Elbasan (13,000); Tirania (12,- 
000); Berat (8500); Korytza (8000); and Va- 
lona (6500). : 

The independence of Albania was declared a 
Valona, November 28, 1912; and accepted in 
principle by the London conference of ambassa- 
dors, ember 20, 1912. Afterwards the gov- 
ernments of the Powers decided approximately 
the frontiers and agreed that it be governed by 
a European prince. The crown was conferred 
upon Prince William of Weid, Feb. 21, 1914, 
who was to rule under the advice of an interna- 
tional commission of control. The country fell 
into anarchy after the beginning of the war, when 
the members of this commission departed and 
Essad Pasha, who had been driven out in May, 
returned September, 1914, and tried to set up 
a military government, but failed (Oct. 5, 1914). 
During the war the Austrians overran the coun- 
try and captured Durazzo, Feb. 28, 1916. Mean- 
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while the Italians had also penetrated Albania 
and Jan. 3, 1917, the Italian general declared 
the country independent, and a provincial gov- 
ernment was set up at Durazzo. 

History. In 1920 the charges of Serbian 
atrocities continued and a commissioner of Al- 
bania at Washington repeated them in detail. 
They were denied by the minister of Jugo-Slavia 
at Washington. It was reported on June 6th, 
that the Albanians had begun a formidable’ revo- 
lutionary movement against the Italians for the 
purpose of driving out their troops. Down to 
that time it had been generally supposed that 
the people were favorable to Italian rule, either 
in the form of a protectorate or under a man- 
date. ‘According to the organs of the revolution- 
ary element, Italy was not justified in her claims. 
The following summary presents the Albanian 


The views commonly entertained on the sub- 
ject were said to be the result of Italian propa- 
ganda which had spread the report that the 
Albanians were so well satisfied with Italian 
rule that they had no desire for national inde- 
pendence. Italian propagandists had dwelt on 
the gratitude of the Albanians for Italy’s de- 
liverance of the southern Albanians from the 
Greeks; also on the weakness of Albania and 
her consequent need of a protecting friend. 
Finally reports were circulated that the Al- 
banians were unable to govern themselves and 
required therefore the direction of Italy. Then 
came the ‘Italian claim to Valona, Albania’s 
chief seaport, on the ground that its possession 
would place Italy in a position of security for 
the exercise of her authority. The recent events 
which had led to the present situation were thus 
summarized: By the secret treaty of London, 
April, 1915, Albania was partitioned among 
Italy, Greece, and Serbia. On June 3, 1917, the 
commander of the Italian expedition in Albania, 
General Ferreros officially declared in the name 
of the King of Italy that the Albanians should 
have a government of their own under the pro- 
tection of the crown of Italy. After President 
Wilson visited Rome in December, 1918, and 
in his speeches declared that the Balkan states 
should be left free and undisturbed by foreign 
interference, the national Albanian assembly at 
Durazzo, December 25, 1918, elected its first gov- 
ernor of the reéstablished Albanian state in the 
face of the opposition of the Italian authorities. 
Italy interfered by controlling the cables, tele- 
graphs, etc., and suppressing the news about © 
the new Albanian government and by refusing 
to issue passports to Albanian delegates to the 
Peace Conference that were not acceptable to 
her. The Albanian delegates through Italy’s 
influence had been only twice admitted: to the 
Conference, and Baron Sonnino of the Italian 
delegation had said there was no need of a sep- 
arate Albanian mission because the Italian dele- 
gates would speak on behalf of Albania. Hav- 
ing lost faith in the Italian government, the 
Albanian delegates on April 4, 1919, adopted an 
independent policy and sent a protest to the 
Conference to the effect that Italy aimed at sub- 
jugating Albania or dismembering her under 
the terms of the treaty of London. Things 
were worse under the presidency of Signor Nitti. 
In September, 1919, it was learned that Italy 
had made a separate agreement with Greece for 
the building of a railway through southern 
Albania without consulting either the Albanian 
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government or the Albanian people; thus Italy 
was treating Albania as an Italian province. 
In January, 1920, the Albanians sent a delega- 
tion to Rome requesting Italian recognition of 
Albanian independence and territorial integrity 
in return for aid on the part of Albania in 
safeguarding Italian interests on the Adriatic. 
A reply was promised but never came and on 
January 20th Italy approved an agreement 
whereby Albania was to be distributed among 
Italy, Greece, and Jugo-Slavia. The last-named 
Power, however, rejected this agreement. In 
the course of the Adriatic dispute President Wil- 
son had characterized the partition of Albania 
as a criminal act. Great indignation was 
aroused among the ple. There were some 
clashes with the Italian troops which tried to 
prevent a meeting of the new assembly. This 
- national assembly, however, succeeded in meet- 
ing January 28, 1920, and continued its session 
in spite of the objection of the Italians. It was 
there decided to overthrow the former govern- 
ment and replace it by one whose members were 
pledged to oppose all foreign interference whether 
Italian or not. It addressed a message to the 
Italian government saying that the people would 
not accept the humiliation of aarrayt an Ital- 
ian colony and it sent appeals to the Allied 
Powers and the United States. The new govern- 
ment established itself at the inland city of 
Tirana. In the beginning of June, the Nitti 
government decided to withdraw Italian troops, 
but it did not withdraw them altogether, con- 
centrating them at various Italian ports. Hos- 
tilities between the natives and troops resulted 
and on June 6th a general rising of the seaport 
populations began against Italian troops. In 
the first onset they drove the Italians from 
Alessio, Durazzo, Chimarra and Santi Quaranta. 
This revolt, however, broke out in the provinces 
which were not under the jurisdiction of the 
Albanian government and the latter therefore 
had nothing to do with the movement. 

The above account of the Albanian view of 
the matter is based on the report by Constantin 
A. Chekrezi, commissioner to the United States 
on behalf of the new Albanian government. In 
the autumn negotiations were going on with the 
American government for recognition of her in- 
dependence and with American banking concerns 
for a national loan. In the appeal to the Amer- 
ican government it was argued that the Albani- 
ans were now law-abiding and showed a remark- 
able degree of political solidarity. The purpose 
of the proposed national loan was for the mak- 
ing of public improvements in general and in 
particular for the extension of the railways to 
afford connection with the Belgrade-Nish-Sa- 
loniki system, and for improving the conditions 
of the ports on the Adriatic. American aid was 
also sought for the establishment of an Albanian 
university. 

On the last day of the year, an earthquake 
nearly destroyed the city of Elbassan. Accord- 
ing to early reports, fourteen persons were killed, 
300 injured and 10,000 rendered homeless. Sup- 
plies were promptly sent by the American Red 
Cross from the Adriatic coast. The city is in 
the centre of the region which a few weeks be- 
fore had suffered severely from shock. 

ALBANIAN. See PHILOLOGY. 

ALBERTA. A province in the northwestern 
part of Canada which formerly made up a large 
part of what was known as the Northwest Ter- 
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ritories; east of British Columbia,. west of Sas-- 
katchewan and north of the United States, hav- 
ing an area of 255,285 square miles: and a popu- 
lation in 1916 of 496,525 of whom 307,776 were- 
rural. The population was distributed between 
the sexes as follows: Males 277,256; females. 
219,269. ‘Chief cities, with populations in 1916: 
Calgary (56,514); Edmonton (53,846). Edmon- 
ton is the capital. Vital statistics for 1918 were: 
Births, 14,890; deaths, 7924; marriages, 404. 
The province was created by the Alberta Act: 
of 1905 and according to the constitution, the- 
executive power is vested nominally in the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor appointed by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, but actually in the Executive Council ' 
or Cabinet of the Legislature; and the legisla-- 
tive power is vested in the assembly whqse mem-- 
bers are elected by universal suffrages, women: 


having the right to vote. Lieutenant-Governor: 


at the beginning of 1920, G. Brett; Prime Min: 
ister, Charles Stewart. 

ALCOHOL AND NARCOTIOS, Susstrrutes: 
For. The elimination from the markets of these 
toxic habit-forming substances through Federal 
legislation will most certainly lead to efforts in 
the direction of harmless substitutes. The first - 
evidence has been seen in an increased consump- 
tion of coffee and probably of tea. The active 
principle of these substances, caffein, is also the 
active principle of other racial stimulants, not- 
ably Paraguay tea and the African kola nut. 
We are unable to state how much if any of the 
latter is present in some of the fountain drinks 
which make use of the name “kola”; or, rather, 
whether there is enough caffein present to pro- 
duce a stimulating effect. The only other type 
of racial stimulant in use with us is tobacco, 
the consumption of which is likely to increase . 
with prohibition, despite the enormous amount of 
cigars and cigarettes formerly sold in saloons. | 
We have recently read in the daily press that a 
company is being organized to exploit the Polyne- . 
sian stimulant known as kava. This, when: 
abused, ranks with the natives as an intoxicant : 
and narcotic, but until it is possible to demon-- 
strate such destructive powers it might be pos-- 
sible to sell it in good faith or to trade, merely- 
on its reputation. The drug has a limited sale 
for medicinal purposes, chiefly as a diuretic, and 
has never been in demand here as a stimulant or 
narcotic. 

Ordinary food is the natural source of energy 
and a man physically and mentally depressed 
from fasting is rapidly energized by taking a 
warm meal even before the food can be converted 
into heat and muscular force. One of the lead- 
ing causes of resort to alcohol has always been 
given as insufficient food, whether a quantitative 
deficit or the omission of some necessary con- 
stituent from the diet. The time is now fully 
ripe for the study of scientific feeding, owing 
to the recent discovery of specific food articles, 
whether glandular substances (internal secre- 
tions), vitamines, or the so-called end-products 
of digestion, termed amidoacids. Irrespective 
of these specific nutrient substances there is much 
to be learned in regard to ordinary food articles. 
Certain individuals can make sugar answer as 
a stimulant food although a meal composed of 
sugar alone would be repellent to the average 
man, who must have ballast food—something 
to distend mechanically the stomach—and must 
also have something on which to chew. Hence 
it is possible to devise a breakfast which will 
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utilize both theoretic and practical requirements. 
Experiment has shown that bulky food which 
requires much mastication is a direct stimulant 
of muscular energy. Fresh fruit like bananas, 
raw or cooked, or dried figs, which are them- 
selves rich in sugars, may be sweetened in excess 
with table sugar, and eaten warm. A consider- 
able amount of mastication is required and the 
result both as to immediate results and per- 
sistent effect may be all that is desired in cases 
where a conventional breakfast fails to satisfy. 
Certain individuals claim to derive an imme- 
diate stimulant effect from warm milk taken 
in sips, but it is only in very young nursing ani- 
mals that the fluid seems to pass directly into 
the bloodstream without digestion. The restora- 
tive effect in these cases may be due in part to 
the continuous act of shipping, which is said to 
increase the blood pressure slightly, together 
with the introduction of a bland and edible sub- 
stance into the empty stomach. It seems en- 
tirely reasonable to believe that the future man 
who seems unable to turn his food into energy 
will discover as a result of much experiment 
certain meals which will give him the desired 
result. Meals of this sort have the disadvan- 
tage of being fattening and here it is pertinent 
to state that to benefit by tonics and stimulants, 
including stimulating meals, an active life is a 
great advantage. An article like the preceding 
can only be made suggestive, for it is quite im- 
possible to consider the subject in all its as- 
pects. 

ALEXANDER, CuHartes MoCation. Brit- 
ish-American evangelist, died at Birmingham, 
England, October 13, 1920. He was considered 
by many to be the chief Mags state singer in 
the English speaking world. He was born at 
Maryville, Tenn., Oct. 24, 1857, and enga in 
evangelistic work in his youth. He was the suc- 
cessor of the American evangelical singer, Ira 
B. Sankey, who accompanied the late Dwight 
Moody in his tours. Mr. Alexander organized 
and conducted large chorus choirs for eight 
years and he accompanied the late Reverend Tor- 
rey in his tour of the world in 1902-06 in which 
he made one of his own compositions, the “Glory 
Song,” famous everywhere. He made a second 
tour of the world with his wife in 1906-07 and 
later organized a vast evangelistic choir com- 
erate some peasy in London. He com- 

iled numerous volumes of gospel hymns; organ- 
iced the Pocket Testament ieaaie ‘which during 
the late war was said to have distributed a 
million new testaments among the troops; con- 
ducted united missions in Australia, China and 
other parts of the East as well as Great Britain 
and America, and before leaving America a few 
weeks before his death he began an extensive 
Bible revival campaign. 
' ing of Greece, second son 
of Constantine I and of Queen Sophie, the sister 
of the former German emperor, died at Athens, 
October 25. His death was the result of wounds 
received in an attack by a pet monkey early in 
October. He was born August 1, 1893, and in 
the course of his education studied for a time 
at Oxford, England. Before his accession he 
was serving in the Greek army as a captain of 
artillery and was said to have made an excel- 
lent military record. As it was not expected 
that he would succeed to the throne over his 
eldest brother, he was not placed under much 
restraint and mingled with the people, by whom 
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ALFALFA 
he. was erally liked. His early English asso- 
ciation had an influence upon his choice as it 


was thought it would dispose him favorably 
toward the Allies. The elder brother, Prince 
George, Duke of Sparta, was passed over by the 
Allies in the belief that he was pro-German. 
When King Constantine’s rule became insup- 
portable to the Allies they notified him that he 
must abdicate in favor of his second son, Alex- 
ander, under pain of Allied recognition of the 
Venizelos provisional government over all Greece 
instead of merely over Saloniki. There were 
frequent rumors during Alexander’s brief reign 
that he too was pro-German and that he sympa- 
thized with his father and mother; also, that 
he was violently opposed to certain policies of 
Venizelos. He entered into an irregular mar- 
riage with Mlle. Helen Manos, and there was 
much discussion over the question of regularizing 
it, certain popular papers urging parliament to 
do so, and the press that supported the former 
king, however, along with the aristocracy and 
the military, opposing it. English influence was 
reported as favoring it and French influence as 
opposed. While the controversy was continuing, 
the King was bitten by his pet monkey, October 
2, and died of poisoning. | 

ALFALFA. Of the acreage of tame hay 
crops in the United States, according to esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture, over 
20 per cent is now occupied by alfalfa, and in 
1919 out of a total tame-hay population of 91,- 
883,000 tons nearly 24,000,000 tons was alfalfa 
hay, a greater proportion than that furnished 
by any other hay crop, even the popular mixture 
of clover and timothy, which stands next. The 
tame-hay production for 1920 was placed at 
91,193,000 tons and the average yield per acre 
was nearly the same as that of the preceding 
year, so that the production of alfalfa hay for 
the year was regarded about equal to that of 
1919. 

The leading alfalfa growing States are Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, Colorado, and South Dakota, 
given in the decreasing order of importance. 
These five States furnish nearly one-half of the 
total production of the country. The. prices of 
alfalfa hay during the earlier months of 1920, 
together with hay prices generally, ranged higher 
than ever before and reached an average on 
May 15 of $25.68, the highest average price by 
States, $45.60 per ton, being reached in South 
Carolina and the lowest, $17.50 per ton, in New 
The price of alfalfa seed in the spring 
of 1920 also was much higher than usual, reach- 
ing $25.22 per bushel, as bought by farmers on 
April 15th, and $24.68 per bushel as sold by 
them on March 15th. 

During the fall of 1920, owing to some extent 
to favorable seasonal conditions resulting in 
good pasturage for an extended period, the de- 
mand for hay was comparatively small and the 
average price of alfalfa hay on October 15, 1920, 
was only $18.03 per ton. This shrinkage in 
market value reduced sales and shipments and 
made trade in alfalfa hay rather dull. It was 
estimated that during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1920, about 20,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed 
were imported, much of which met the high prices 
of the spring market, but the domestic crop of 
seed in the fall of the year encountered much 
lower prices and moved from the hands of the 
producers rather slowly. Alfalfa meal prices 
were low at this time and earlier in the year 
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due to transportation difficulties some of the 
larger alfalfa mills closed down. 

The use of sulphur as a fertilizer ‘for alfalfa 
attracted attention during the year and was re- 
ported as profitable. Progress was made in the 
control of the alfalfa weevil by the proper and 
timely spraying with solutions of arsenate of 
lead and other arsenicals and of the alfalfa 
caterpillar by timely close cutting, irrigating, 
and brush dragging. 

ALGERIA. A French colony in northern 
Africa, comprising two main divisions, Northern 
and Southern Algeria, which are divided into 
departments and territories as follows: North- 
ern Algeria (departments): Algiers, Oran, and 
Constantine; Southern Algeria (territories) : 
Ain Sefra, Touggout, Ghardaria, and the Saharan 
Oases. The area including the territories in the 
south is estimated at 343,000 square miles. 
The population in 1914 was: Northern Algeria, 
5,069,522; Southern Algeria, 494,306  to- 
tal, 5,563,828, which included a native 
population of 4,740,526 and a European popula- 
tion of 752,043. Chief towns with population 
figures for 1912: Algiers (172,397); Oran 
(123,086); Constantine (65,173); (these three 
being respectively the capitals of the provinces 
of the same names); Bone (42,039); Sidibel- 
Abbes (30,942); Tlemcen (39,874); Blida (35,- 


461). There is a university at Algiers which 
19138 
Groupe Trade with 
France Total trade 
IMPORTS 
Animal products ........ $4,634,123 $8,192,271 
Vegetable products ...... 14,471,140 28,527,279 
Mineral products ........ 5,230,300 9,407,785 
Manufactures .........-.. 81,883,724 87,662,530 
Total 0b iene ce ens 106,219,287 128,789,865 
EXIFORTS 
Animal products ........ 14,697,836 18,553,862 
Vegetable products ...... 47,974,589 61,910,926 
Mineral products ........ 1,681,995 10,076,530 
Manufactures ........... 1,964,125 6,184,299 
Total) iis os ta eRe $66,808,545 $96,725,617 


in 1918 had 675 students and 112 professors; 
and there are special schools for commerce, agri- 
culture, fine arts, etc. The Mussulman schools 
in 1917-18 numbered 496, with 37,214 pupils. 
The primary and infant schools, public and pri- 
vate, in 1917-18 numbered 1305 with 146,008 
pupils. The greater part of the country is of 
small value for agricultural purposes, the north- 
ern portion being mountainous and suitable 
chiefly for grazing and forestry, but there are 
highly fertile plains and valleys in a small area 
on the neighboring coast, and these are scien- 
tifically cultivated and for the most part owned 
by Europeans, the most profitable returns com- 
ing from vineyards and cereals. There is a 
varied system of land tenure, including metayage. 
The chief cereal crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
and maize, and there is also a considerable pro- 
duction of potatoes, beans, and other vegetables. 
Fruits abound including the orange, date, man- 
darine, citron, banana, pomegranate, almond, fig, 
etc.; and the mineral wealth comprises lead, 
zinc, mercury, copper, and tin ores. The latest 
figures for production available are for 1918 and 
1919. The vield of wine in 1918 was 205,613,575 
gallons. The total mineral output in 1918 was 
1,041,817 metric tons, distributed chiefly among 
the following metals: Iron, zinc, lead, phos- 
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phate rock, and antimony. Fisheries in 1917 em- 
ployed 3480 persons. There is a considerable 
revenue from forest products, and stock-raising, 
especially of cattle, sheep, and goats, is impor- 
tant. See AGRICULTURE. 

ComMERCE. The total value of Algerian for- 
eign commerce in 1919, including goods in transit 
(commerce générale) amounted to 2,470,000,000 
francs ($476,710,000, normal exchange), which is 
820,000,000 franca ($158,260,000) greater than 
1918 and 707,000,000 frances ($136,451,000) in 
excess of 1917. The value of Algerian imports 
for internal consumption in 1919 was 943,055,000 
francs ($182,009,615), and the exports of the 
colony’s products, 1,344,860,000 francs ($259,- 
557,980), a total of 2,287,915,000 francs ($441,- 
567,695) (commerce spécial), which is 758,860,- 
000 francs ($146,459,980) above 1918 and 
751,990,000 francs ($145,134,070) over 1917. 
These figures indicate a considerable recovery 
from the war conditions prevailing in the pre- 
vious years. The increased economic activity 
of the colony was greatly facilitated by improved 
ocean communications, which made possible a 
marked gain in the volume of trade. The value 
of the trade of Algeria by classes of goods for 
the years 1918 and 1919, and a comparison with 
1913, is given in the following table (all con- 
versions in the report have been made at the 
normal rate of exchange, 1 franc equals $0.193) : 


ee cents oe 


1918 1919 

Lrade with Trade wth 
France Total trade France Total trade 
$4,817,445 $7,687,888 $10,775,576 $14,328,706 
13,721,800 21,400,612 14,826,067 33,827,689 
7,305,050 14,682,282 6,909,979 18,598,638 
58,188,852 99,424,336 87,117,112 115,254,582 
78,527,647 143,194,613 119,628,734 182,009,615 
12,283,498 16,508,641 19,018,895 238,464,940 
96,555,391 117,186,882 186,911,429 212,830,801 
2,678,243 10,031,754 2,528,800 9,015,995 
1,558,282 9,579,555 8,484,229 14,746,744 


$211,937,858 $259,557,980 


Finance. The following table gives the de- 
tails of the 1920 ordinary budget: 


Revenue 
France 

Taxes Nedite 5b. Pie Wt Gi do eee aaa wks 49,400,585 
Taxes (indirect) ........ cece ce cee nae 22,731,628 
State domain .......... cc. ccc cee ccces 10,510,212 
CUBCOCIS ~ 6566 6 6 3G Oe Ce eee 24,223,844 
Postal services ........0. cee cece ee eees 15,470,500 
Receipts d’ordre ...........0cceccuees 26,574,150 
Special revenues ............0.c0cceee 48,204,676 

Total (including all items) ........... 204,671,801 

Expenditure 

Administration, debt .........0-0-.0505 50,625,125 
Governor-General ..........0 0. ees eeeee 28.958,356 
Teron: 66025 aise ew ee SSS 37,369,338 
Native affairs .......... cc cere ee eee 8,908,881 
WinBuCO 66.¢-s0b e406 keV LAG ae ee ee 18,221,045 
Posts and Telegraphs ...........-..-.. 19,051,618 
Publid: WOrk 6: 6656 609-00 St rt eG ae el es 17,019,355 
Agriculture, etc. 2.0... 0... ccc eee tenes 6,149,429 
TORU WAVE © eo ee eaten ESE i RE es 16,818,532 
HOPORS: 926 f oi satis See eee eats 5,985,180 

Total (including all items) .......... 204,485,349 

The following information in regard to the 
total budgets (ordinary and extraordinary) was 


supplied by the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce: The Algerian 
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budget estimates for 1921, presented on May 17, 
1920, by the governor-general at the opening of 
the session of the financial delegations, repre- 
sented a serious effort to reéstablish a proper 
balance between the receipts and expenditures of 
the colony. The general budget, which included 
both ordinary and extraordinary receipts and 
expenditures for 1921, was as follows: Receipts, 
480,660,287 francs ($92,767,435 at normal ex- 
change) ; expenditures, 480,269,360 francs ($92,- 
691,986); surplus, 390,927 francs ($75/449). 
In 1920 the receipts were fixed at 510,639,736 
francs ($98,553,469) and the expenditures at 
510,629,736 francs ($98,551,539). This reduc- 
tion of 30,000,000 francs ($5,790,000) in the 
1921 budget applies only to the extraordinary 
items of the budget, as the ordinary budget for 
1921 is 25,000,000 francs ($4,825,000) greater 
than in 1920. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The tonnage of vessels en- 
tered and cleared in 1919 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


UNDSB FRENCH FLAG Entered Cleared 
FPYANCO. 66h ioe Reh es oes 1,245,044 1,497,598 
French possessions ......... ; 714,179 
Foreign countries: 

European: .......-.60> 176,410 53,689 

OU ioe oee ceee kS 69,811 63,722 

Tota: 532 Bs owe en Oa wes 1,565,458 1,689,188 

UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS 
FONG. sox ica pie 68 ww 295,707 432,796 
French possessions ........- 32,123 27,215 
Foreign countries: 

European ...........-. 532,495 722,479 

OUNER saws oaens oe acne 147,935 111,620 

Total. kook ia ee We ee ees 1.008.260 1.294.110 
Grand total .........-.-5. 2.573.718 2,983,298 


Versels entered in ‘French and foreign trade in | 


1918 numbered 5360 with 2,762,290 tons net; 
vessels cleared, 5367 with 2,783,546 tons. The 
merchant marine in January, 1919, comprised 
928 vessels of 14,627 tons net. On January 1, 
1919, 2203 miles of railway were open for traffic, 
of which 807 miles were privately owned. Postal 
and telegraph statistics were not available for a 
later date than 1917. when there were 9151 miles 
of telegraph and 712 post offices. 

GOVERNMENT. The administration is central- 
ized at the capital Algiers under a governor- 
general who has charge of all services except 
the non-Mussulman services of the treasury, Jus- 
tice, public instruction, and worship. He is the 
chief executive authority and prepares the budg- 
et which is kept distinct from that of France 
and is voted by the Financial Delegations and 
the Superior Council. The Delegations which 
were established in 1898 represent respectively 
the French colonists, the French tax-payers who 
are not colonists, and the native Moslems. The 
Superior Council consists of elected members 
and the higher officials. There is a consultative 
council which assists the governor-general. The 
source of legislative power is the French parlia- 
ment to which each department of Algeria sends 
one senator and two deputies. An improved 
civil status was bestowed on natives by the law 
of Feb. 4, 1914, according citizenship to those 


of them who had served in the war, who were. 


proprietors or farmers, who could read or. write, 
or who had received a French decoration. The 
governor-general in 1920 was M. Abel. 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. An_ institution 
of the higher education, situated at Meadville, 
Pa., non-sectarian in policy, but under the con- 
trol of the Methodist Episcopal Church; founded 
in 1815. The enrollment for 1920 was 536. The 
faculty numbered 34, three members having been 
added in the course of the past year. Produc- 
tive funds amounted to $1,010,000, and the in- 
come was $172,000. The library contains 60,000 
volumes. The total capital of the institution in 


1920 was placed at $3,010,000. President, Fred. 


W. Hixson, LL.D. 

ALLEN, Freverick Srurces. Editor, died 
at Springfield, Mass., August 8. For many years 
he was engaged in the making of dictionaries and 
in 1915 won the gold medal for work in lexi- 
cography at the San Francisco Exhibition. He 
was born at Norwich, Conn., October 1, 1861. 
graduated at Yale College in 1884, and studied 
at the Yale Law School. He began his work as 
a lexicographer on the Webster publications in 
1884; was contributor and editor of law articles 
in the Johnson’s Universal, the Appleton’s Unt- 
versal, and the NEw INTERNATIONAL ENCYCIOP.®- 
DIAS, and in the last-named was also editor of pro- 
nunciation. After that he returned to his work 
on the Webster publications. He wrote books 
on spelling reform and synonyms, and published 
a volume on the art of pronunciation in 1920. 

ALLENTOWN, PA. 
SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, Ffptration bE 
L’. Founded in 1902, this is ayn association of 
clubs, societies, and groups formed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and furthering in the United 
States and Canada the study and cultivation of 
the language, literature, art, and history of 
France. During the year clubs were affiliated 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.; Huntington, W. Va.; Wa- 
terbury, Conn.; Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va.; Grinnell College, Grinnell,- 
lowa; and .Westminster CoHege, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. Thirty more clubs and groups are 
about to be joined to the federation, which makes 
a total membership of clubs of 208. J,’ Assemblée 
Générale Anmelle was held in New York on 
April 10, 1920. It was proposed that the maga- 
zine La France be permitted to publish a sup- 
plement to its ordinary edition containing the 
news of the federation. The meeting was opened 
by a speech from M. Jusserand, the ambassador 
to the United States from France. During each 
year arrangements are made for a number of 
speakers to tour the’ country, visiting and speak- 
ing before the various clubs of the federation. 
This was again carried on in 1920. Among the 
officers of the federation may be mentioned the 
following: Honorary President, J. J. Jusserand: 
president of the Administrative Council, J. Le- 
Roy White; vice-president (Eastern States), 
Alexander T. Mason; general secretary, pro tem, 
Felix Weill. Headquarters are maintained at 2 
Rector St., New York City. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. A territory acquired 
after the War of the Nations by France, whose 
possession was confirmed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919. From 1871 down to the end of 
the war it was an imperial territory, or Reichs- 
land, of Germany and was divided into the three 
districts of Lower Alsace. Upper Alsace, and 
Lorraine. Jt was governed by a Statthalter 
appointed and removable by the Emperor, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Diet, which consisted 
of two chambers, the first comprising nominated 


See SEWERAGE AND 
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members, and the second, sixty members elected 
by general direct suffrage. 
to the German figures was 5605 square miles an 
the population in the German census of 1910 was 
1,874,014, of whom the German-speaking were 
1,634,260 and the French-speaking, 204,262. 
According to religion, the population was dis- 
tributed in 1910 as follows: Catholics, 1,428,- 
343; Protestants, 408,274; Jews, 30,483. 

After the return of the territory to France it 
was divided into the departments of Bas-Rhin 
Alsace, with an area of 1848 square miles and 
a population given at 700,938; Haut-Rhin (1354 
square miles; population, 517,865); and Mo- 
selle (2403 square miles; population, 655,211). 
By the law of October 17, 1919, the territories 
were placed provisionally under a commissioner- 
general until laws should be passed definitely in- 
corporating them in France. The large cities 
with their population in 1910 were: Strassburg 
(178,891) ; Mulhausen or Mulhouse (105,488) ; 
and Metz (79,318). For the two last-named 
cities, however, the figures accepted by France 
in 1920 were somewhat lower. The head of the 
mene education is the University of Strassburg. 
After the return of the country to France it was 
reported that the French were making rapid 
progress in the introduction of the French sys- 
tem of education. 

In 1919 and 1920, the administrative system 
was centralized under a commissary-general, 
aided by an advisory council. In the main, the 
government of Alsace-Lorraine retained the unity 
of the region and was taken as an example of 

. so-called “regionalism.” It was pronounced by 
its: partisans to be very successful and they ar- 
gued from it that similar measures for the 
preservation of regional unity should be taken 
for all the divisions of France. 

According to a report of the commission on 
~Alsace and Lorraine appointed by the French 
government, the production of potash salts in 
Alsace during the year 1919 was 591,471 tons, 
an increase of about 65 per cent over the pro- 
duction in 1913, which amounted to 350,341 
tons. It was believed that this output would 
be greatly increased in 1920, as there has been 
a considerable decrease in production resulting 
from the difficulties connected with the transfer 
of the mines from German to French hands. 
The production of pure potash amounted in 1919 
to 96,546 tons, of which 30 per cent was exported 
to the United States. Nearly all of the re- 
mainder was consumed in France. In August, 
1920, the French Chamber passed a bill pro- 
viding for the acquisition and equipment by the 
state of the potash mines of Alsace; and a 
credit of 75,000,000 francs was voted for this 
purpose. The mines had been down to that time 
sequestered and the measure looked to their con- 
tinued exploitation. 

There were a number of strikes in the spring 
in the Department of Haut-Rhin. At this time 
a large number of school teachers associated 
themselves with the working-class movements. 
Charges were brought against them and they 
were required to appear before a disciplinary 
tribune which condemned them to pay a small 
fine. The trial brought out the fact that the 
school teachers had some just grievances. 

ALUMINUM AND BAUXITE. The quan- 
tity of bauxite marketed in the United States in 

1919 was 376,566 long tons, which had a value at 
the mines of $2,201,747, a decrease from the pro- 
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duction of 1918 of about 38 per cent in quan- 
tity and about 36 per cent in value. The pro- 
duction in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee in 
1919 was 43,076 long tons, an increase of less 
than 1 per cent, but the production in Arkansas 
was only 333,490 long tons, a decrease of about 
41 per cent. The United States has for years 
led in the world’s production. The domestic con- 
sumption of bauxite in 1919 was about 38 per 
cent less than that in 1918. Considerable baux- 
ite was imported from South America. Most 
of the bauxite exported, which included bauxite 
concentrates, was apparently shipped to Cana- 
dian producers of aluminum and abrasives. The 
agai received for bauxite in 1919, as reported 
y producers, ranged from $5.45 to $12 a long 
ton; the average price paid for all the domestic 
bauxite sold in this country was $5.85 a long 
ton at the shipping point. The bauxite deposits 
of the United States are in central Arkansas, 
northeastern Alabama, northwestern Georgia, 
southern-central Tennessee, central and central- 
western Georgia, and northeastern Tennessee. 
The bauxite from all localities in the United 
States, though it may vary in chemical compo- 
sition, is on the whole similar in general appear- 
ance, with the exception of the “granitic bauxite”’ 
of the Arkansas field. The greater part of the 
American bauxite appears to be made up of . 
rounded pebble-like bodies set in a fine-grained 
matrix, which may also consist of small rounded 
particles or ‘may be as fine grained as the finest 
clay. The pebble or pisolite form is so general 
that it is the conspicuous characteristic of Amer- 
ican bauxite. The value of bauxite can be de- 
termined only by chemical analysis, which should 
show total silica, alumina, titanium oxide, iron 
oxide, and water. 

The value of primary aluminum produced in 
the United States in 1919 was $38,558,000, a de- 


, crease of about 6 per cent from the value of 


the output in 1918. The decrease was due 
largely to curtailment in the production of 
aluminum forced by the accumulation of large 
stocks in the preceding year. Exports of alumi- 
num and manufactures of aluminum in 1919, 
$3,890,326; imports for consumption, $4,568,595. 
The demand for aluminum during the war was 
large, owing to the extensive use of aluminum 
in the automotive industry. Aluminum was re- 
leased in 1919 for some uses that had been poorly 
supplied during 1917 and 1918, as they were not 
essential to war activities. The principal alumi- 
num salts made in the United States are alu- 
mina, alums (mainly ammonium and sodium 
alums), aluminum sulphate, and aluminum 
chloride. Alums of various qualities are pro- 


duced at eight plants in the eastern United States, 


and the total production of alum in 1919 was 
17,019 short tons, valued at $879,198, a decrease 
of approximately 16 per cent in quantity and 
value from the production in 1918. The aver- 
age price reported by makers of alums was $51.66 
a short ton. Aluminum sulphate is made at 23 
plants, five of which are at municipal or indus- 
trial waterworks, which consume their entire 
output. The total quantity of aluminum sul- 
phate produced in the United States in 1919 
was 200,034 short tons, of which 4725 short tons 
did not enter the market but was used for puri- 
fying water at the place of manufacture. The 
quantity of domestic aluminum sulphate that 
entered the market in 1919—195,309 short tons 
—was less than the quantity in 1918 by about 
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“3 per cent, and the total domestic production de- 
‘creased about 1 per cent. The price reported 
!' by makers of aluminum sulphate for the output 
‘in 1919 averagell $33.80 a short ton. Aluminum 
‘chloride was tproduced at three plants in 1919, - 
:and the total output reported to the Geological 
‘Survey was 4806 short tons, valued at $371,850. 
‘This is @h increase of 14 per cent in quantity 
:and 10 per cent in value over the output in 1918. 

AM CAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGI- 
-NEERS. See MunicipaL GOVERNMENT, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND 80- 
‘CIETIES. For organizations whose official 
‘titles begin with the word American, see under 
ithe important descriptive word of the title. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION SYMPHONY 
‘ORCHESTRA. Sce Music, Orchestra. 

AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- 
“SHIP FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. See 
i‘ UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

AMERICAN LEGION. See Lecion, AMERI- 
“CAN, 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDA- 
"TION. See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

AMETTE, Leon Apovpue. Cardinal and 
-archbishop of Paris, died in Paris, August 29. 
'He was born at Douville, September 6, 1850. 
After studying at the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 
“Paris he was ordained priest (1873); was made 
‘vicar of the cathedral and secretary of the arch- 
‘bishopric of Paris in 1886; ordained bishop, Jan- 
“uary 25, 1899; and succeeded Cardinal Richard 
:as archbishop of Paris, January 28, 1908. He 
“was made cardinal, November 27, 1911. His 
‘funeral, attended by representatives of the prin- 
“cipal political parties and of the government, 
‘was celebrated in Paris, September 4th. The 
roccasion was remarkable as the first time in 
fifty years that the state had associated itself 
‘in the public mourning for death of a Catholic 
:archbishop. The spirit shown in the French 
‘community at the time of his death was taken 
‘by many to indicate that the spirit of public 
religious division had come to an end. Since 
the year 1905 the state, officially at least, had 
ignored the church and for nearly half a cen- 
tury the state and the church had been in a 
hostile attitude to one another. The govern- 
ment participation in the funeral was acclaimed 
by the government’s supporters as a sign that 
the Union Sacrée formed in war time had pro- 
duced enduring results. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning, situated at Amherst, Mass., 
where it was founded in 1821. Students en- 
rolled for the year 1920-21 numbered 503 (al- 
lowing for duplication). There were 63 mem- 
bers of the faculty. Productive funds, $4,434,- 
000; income for the year, $372,000. The library 
contained 125,000 volumes. Courses of instruc- 
tion are all-year courses, with final examina- 
tions in June covering the work of the entire 
year. During the year the president was on 
leave of absence amd Dear George Daniel Olds 
was acting president. The college was prepar- 
ing for the celebration on June 20-22, 1921, of 
the 100th anniversary of its founding und its 
alumni were raising = fand of $3,000,000 as a 
gift in honor of that occasion. President, Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Ph.D., LL.D. 

AMMUNITION. See Mititrary Progress. 

AMUNDSEN. See Potar RESEARCH. 

AN ACMIA, SugcIcaAL TREATMENT oF. While 
ordinarily regarded as a symptom rather than 


AN ZEMIA 


@ disease, there is a group of so-called primary 
anemias the causes of which are unknown. ‘Be- 
cause of the very serious and practically hope- 
less outlook in these cases, and the attempts to 
cure many of them by removal of the spleen and 
other surgical procedures the subject of primary 
ansmia will become one of increasing importance. 
In addition to forms in which the term perni- 
cious is applied there are other forms of so- 
called primary anemia which are traceable in 
some cases to the spleen, while others are char- 
acterized by jaundice which masks the anemia 
to some extent. Finally the chlorosis of young 
girls is reckoned among the primary anemias. 
With the exception of the latter, which ia sharply 
marked off from the others and may also be 
cured or outgrown, the primary anemias pre- 
sent much the same picture among themselves 
in addition to bearing a close resemblance to 
some of the secondary anemias, such for example 
as that due to a form of tapeworm. In some 
of the latter cases removal of the parasites does 
not cure the disease. 

The subject of the anemias is far too compli- 
cated and involved to be discussed in a work 
of general reference, and the only factor of 
popular interest is the possibility of surgical 
relief, which often holds out the sole hope of 
recovery. At one period the term surgical treat- 
ment would have implied only the extirpation 
of the spleen in selected cases. More recently it 
has been claimed that certain cases can be traced 
to foci of chronic suppuration in the body, and 
the latter have been extirpated. Autopsy upon 
victims of pernicious anemia has sometimes re- 
sulted in the discovery of septic mouth or other 
possible nidus of poison. If such a causal con- 
nection cotld be proved such cases would of 
course be classed as secondary anemias. Thus 
far excision or other removal of such foci has 
produced only transitory benefit and we cannot 
be sure that these’ focal conditions are really the 
cause of the anemia; the latter is often without 
any suggestion of accompanying disease proc- 
esses, save those which are secondary to the 
anemia itself. Moreover oral sepsis is so ex- 
tremely common that its presence may usually 
be set down to coincidence. 

The number of cases in which the spleen has 
been removed in the hope of curing or arresting 
pernicious anemia must now be very large and 
counted in hundreds. Thus far it is not known 
that any permanent cure has been obtained, al- 
though not priate 4 the patient has received 
an extension of life. Taken as a whole it is not 
certain that the average benefit or aggregate 
benefit has offeet the undesirable results, operz- 
tive risk, expense, etc. 

There is a third surgical resource in permicious 
anemia and that is blood transfusion. Orig- 
inally and not se long ago the field of this re- 
source was thought to be limited to acute Tosses 
of blood. Recently systematic transfusion has 
been shown to be our best resource against these 
disease forms. The improvement which follows 
is usually considerable and the operation may 
be repeated at intervals. The patients have 
sometimes left their beds and resumed business 
for a short period. But the, improvement is not 
lasting nor are all the symptoms relieved. The 
donor of the blood must he of the same blood 
type as the patient and whole blood must be 
transfused. This resource has a great advantage 
over extirpation of the spleen because applicable 
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to all cases of anemia. The spleen is not to be 
removed unless there is reason to believe that 
the organ is in some way responsible for the 
blood state—in other words unless the condition 
belongs under splenic anemia. It is probable, 
however, that in some cases the operation has 
been practiced as a last resort without any re- 
finements of diagnosis. The many total failures 
also suggest that the ,diagnosis may at times 
have been at fault despite all care. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. See CHEm- 
ISTRY. 

ANATOLIA, or Asia Minor. That part of 
the former Turkish Empire which consists of a 


peninsula at the western extremity of Asia, 


bounded by the Black Sea on the north and 
east and by the Mediterranean on the west, with 
an area variously estimated at from 196,000 to 
199,272 square miles and a population estimated 
at from 9,000,000 to 10,186,900, of whom about 
7,000,000 are Turks. The component parts or 
vilayets with their estimated area and popula- 
tion are as follows: Brussa, area 26,400 square 
miles, population, 1,626,800; Smyrna (Aidin), 
area, 25,801, population. 2,500,000; Konia, area, 
30,410, population, 1,069,000; Angora, area, 27,- 
370, population, 932,800; Adana, area, 15,400, 
opulation, 422,400; Sivas. area, 23,970, popu- 
ation, 1,057,500; Trebizond, area, 16,671, popu- 
lation, 1,265,000; and Kastamuni, area, 19,570, 
population, 961,200; and there are also the two 
sanjaks of Ismid (area, 3130, population, 222,- 
700), and Bigha (area, 2550, population, 129,- 
500). 

Anatolia is the purely Turkish portion of the 
former Ottoman Empire and after the war was 
considered as the only proper base of the new 
Turkish state. In 1919 and 1920, cowever, it 
was overrun by Nationalist troops under Mus- 


tapha Kemal. See War oF THE NATIONS, and 
TURKEY. 
ANDREWS, WuiaAm ULorina. American 


author, died March 20. He was born in New 
York State, September 9, 1837, and was educated 
in private schools. He was a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and a member of 
various other important associations. He wrote 
a variety of books pertaining to local history, 
book collecting, engraving, early American his- 
torv, bibliography, ete. ; 

ANEMIA. See ANEMIA. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH. See - ENGLAND, 
CHURCH OF. 

ANGOLA, or PorTuGUESE Wrst AFRIcA. <A 
Portuguese colony on the western coast of 
Africa; bounded by French Congo, Belgian Congo, 
the Union of South Africa, and the former Ger- 
man colonies of Southwest Africa, and having a 
coast line of about 1000 miles. The boundaries 
were fixed by conventions on May 12, 1896, May 
9, 1891, and June 11, 1891, as regards French 
and British possessions, and on Dec. 30, 1896, as 
regards the frontier with Southwest Africa. 
The estimated area is 484,800 to 490,000 square 
miles and estimated population, 4,120,000. 
Capital, St. Paul de. Loanda; other important 
towns, Cabinda, Ambriz, Novo Redondo, Ben- 
guella, Port Alexander. The native population 
in 1914 was placed at 2,124,361. The military 
force maintained there has varied in number, be- 
tween 2712 and 4731, the majority being natives. 
The chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar. 
vegetable oils, ivory, cocoanuts, oxen, and fish. 
Rubber was formerly the chief industry, but 
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latterly the supply has been exhausted. There 
are ample supplies of copper, petroleum, iron, 
and salt, and malachite and goid have been 
found. Trade is mainly with Portugal. Tex- 
tiles are the chief imports and coffee the chief 
export. In 1917-18, the revenue was estimated 
at 13,435,221 eseudos and the expenditure at 16,- 
418,413 escudos. Railway opened for traffic was 
818 miles. The carrying trade has been largely 
in the hands of the Portuguese National Naviga- 
tion Company. There is a cable connection he- 
tween the colony and the telegraph systems of 
East, West, and South Africa. The Trans- 
African railway was purchased by the govern- 
ment in July, 1918. The colony has been in the 
possession of Portugal since 1675 except for a 
few years in the seventeenth century, when it was 
held by the Dutch. The administration is in 
the hands of a governor-general, whose seat is 
at St. Paul de Loanda, and for administrative 
purposes it is divided into nine districts. 

ANHALT. A free state of Germany, for- 
merly a duchy of the German empire, bounded 
by the Prussian provinces of Brandenburg and 
Saxony; with an area of 888 square miles and a 
population of 331,128. Capital, Dessau, with 
an estimated population of 56,605; other cities, 
Bernburg (33,724); Céthen (23,416) ; 
Zerbst (19,210). The great majority of the 
population are Protestants. The estimated in- 
come and expenditure for 1919-20 was £1,472,- 
000. Before the war the executive power was 
in a duke and legislation in a diet of 36 members. 
In 1918 the system of government was changed, 
the duchy was declared a republic and the people 
voted for the Constituent Assembly. A consti- 
tution was created July 18, 1919, in accordance 
with which the diet is elected by popular vote 
for three years and the executive power is placed 
in a state council of five members, under a chair- 
man who has the title of president. 
AND VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY. See LIVE STOCK. 

ANNAM. A French protectorate constitut- 
ing part of French Indo-China (q.v.), acquired 
by France under the treaty of 1884. Area, about 
52,100 square miles, with a population in 1914 
of 5,200,000, including 2117 Europeans. The 
capital is Hué (60,711); the largest town, Binh- 
Dinh (74.000). Along the coast in the towns, 
the population is Annamite and the highlands 
consist of Moi tribes. Agriculture is carried 
on chiefly in the interior where irrigation has 
been introduced. The products are cotton, rice, 
corn and other cereals, nuts, spices, sugar,- betel, 
and manioc, and there is an abundante of timber 
and various vines and medicinal herbs, also a 
considerable production of raw silk. As to the 
mineral wealth, there are mines of iron, copper, 
zinc, and gold which are worked by the natives, 
and: coal mines are found in the neighborhood of 
Tourane. Salt also is obtained. Besides numer- 
ous village schools there is a school-of law and 
administration and a high school for boys and 
one for girls. In 1919 there were 108 primary 
schools with 5200 pupils, for boys, and 12 pri- 
mary schools with 384 pupils for girls. In 1919 
the local budget balanced at 5,723,139 piastres. 
In 1918 the imports amounted to 5,067,518 francs 
and the exports to 8,705,679 francs; the princi- 
pal imports being cotton yarn, cottons, petroleum, 
tea, paper goods, and tobacco; and the chief ex- 
ports being rice, sugar, cotton, silk, tea, cinna- 
mon, and paper. At the head of the government 


and — 
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is the King, Khai-Dinh, who came to the throne 
in 1916, and who is assisted by a council of 
ministers, but his authority is not final, and 
must conform to the wishes of the French govern- 
ment. The administration is largely in the 
hands of Annamite officials under the control of 
the French government. 

ANTARCTIC REGIONS. See Potar Re- 
SEARCH. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. In spite of economically 
unfavorable conditions anthropology continues 
to thrive in academic centres. The registration 
in the elementary course at the University of 
California reached the record-breaking figure of 
784, and in the University of Washington (Seat- 
tle) an ambitious scheme of anthropological 
courses is offered by Dr. L. Spier under the aus- 
pices of the sociological department. A marked 
increase in attendance is reported from Barnard 
College. Columbia offers a number of new 
courses, among them a practicum in physical 
anthropology by Dr. B. Oetteking. The New 
School for Social Research in New York has in- 
troduced anthropology into the curriculum, with 
Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser as the lecturer. Signs 
of transatlantic activity are not lacking. The 
new university at Hamburg has lectures on 
African languages, physical anthropology and 
ethnology, and at Munich Drs. W. Lehmann and 
L. Frobenius have founded an ethnological re- 
search institute. A movement is on foot to in- 
troduce anthropology into the curriculum of the 
University of New Zealand. A special turn in 
the development of anthropological interest is 
witnessed in the application of the science to 
Americanization problems, in which field Prof. 
A. E. Jenks of the University of Minnesota is the 
leader. The practical utility of anthropology 
to the state is likewise the main theme of the 
presidential address to the Anthropological Sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Science, 1920, vol. LIT, pp. 371- 
376) by Karl Pearson, who insists on the pos- 
sible services of the anthropologist as a vocation- 
al guide. 

The rapprochement between ethnology and 
psychoanalysis continues. Dr. Rivers’s recent 
visit to this country (see below) was made ae 
ly for the purpose of lecturing on psychoanaly- 
sis. In America Prof. A. L. Kroeber is devoting 
himself to a serious study of psychoanalysis, and 
Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser has delivered a series of 
lectures on the subject. 

PnHysicaAL ANTHROPOLOGY; ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
Prof. Arthur Keith (Presidential Address to the 
Anthropological Section, Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci- 
ence) has discussed ‘‘The Differentiation of Man- 
kind into Racial Types.” He suggests that the 
evolutionary mechanism is inadequate to explain 
the origin of races and derives them from peculi- 
arities of the ductless glands, which have been 
shown to produce far-reaching effects in bodily 
conformation. Thus, he interprets the sharp 
nasalization, prominent chin and brow-ridges of 
the Caucasian in terms of pituitary function, the 
pituitary gland being attached to the base of the 


brain. On the other hand, an affection of the 
thyroid produces a yellowish tint, loss of hair, 
and a reduction of the nose—in short, Mongoloid 


features. Again, the lung stork-like legs of the 
Nilotic Negroes may be due to the action of the 
interstitial glands embeuded within the substance 
of the testicle and ovary. In a pamphlet on 
“Nationality and Race from an Anthropologist’s 
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Point of View” the same author rapidly surveys 
the practical problems that have arisen in dif- | 
ferent parts of the globe through the contact 
of distinct groups, with special reference to the 
[rish question. Scientifically his most import- 
ant statement is that the differences between 
Irish and British are purely cultural, the physical 
types being indistinguishable both in living rep- 
resentatives and in the remains of ancient graves. 
Further, the contention that of all the popula- 
tions of the British Isles the Irish are the purest 
representatives of the Nordic stock is of con- 
siderable interest. ; 

A contribution to the problem of racial classi- 
fication is made by Fritz Paudler (Anthropos, 
XII-XIII, pp. 641-694), in a paper entitled 
“Cro-Magnon Studien.” He contends that the 
Cro-Magnon types, characterized by long-headed- 
ness and a broad face, has not disappeared in 
prehistoric times but persists in a tall, blond 
“Dal” and a short, dark “Ber” race, the former 
name being derived from the Dalarna district of 
Sweden, the latter from the Berber country in 
North Africa. ‘These varieties are said to repre- 
sent two additional European races in addition 
to the Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean. 

Anthropometric work similar to that popular 
on the Continent in recent years has been at- 
tempted by Prof. F. G. Parsons in England. His 
“Anthropological Observations on German Prison- 
ers of War” confirm the previous impression that 
the Nordic type is found purest in the north- 
western part of Germany, while elsewhere the 
Alpine stock predominates. Thus, the cephalic 
index while nowhere attaining the British figure 
of 78.24 approaches it most nearly in West- 
phalia (80.4), Oldenburg (80.6), Schleswig-Hol- 
stein (81.0), and Brunswick (80.1). The region 
of long-headedness also coincides with that of 
fair hair, rubescence e.g. being twice as frequent 
in the dolichocephalic area. Finally, the greatest 
stature averages 5 feet 8.1 inches and 6 feet 7.8 
inches are associated with Mechlenburg and 
Schleswig-Holstein, while the lowest, 5 feet 6.1 
inches, is found in Wurtemburg. In short, there 
has been a gradual replacement of the Nordics 
in a large part of Germany by a shorter and 
darker type. 

In a treatise entitled “‘Anthropometry of the 
Siouan Tribes” (Anthrop. Papers, Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., vol. XXIII, pt. 3) L. R. Sullivan 
arrives at some interesting conclusions. A com- 
parison of 17 local groups of Dakota Indians 
shows that they all represent a single physical 
type.. The half-bloods are taller than the pure 
Indians and in those characters in which the 
two races differ most markedly the half-bloods 
stand closer to the Indians than to the whites. 
Compared with other Indian tribes, the Dakota 
rank as tall, with a mean stature of 172.4 cm. 
In this, as well as in all other traits, they cor- 
respond very closely to the Ojibwa. The cephal- 
ic index of 79.6 is identical for the two tribes. 

Some suggestive observations are recorded in 
L. R. Sullivan’s paper on “The Fossa Pharyngea 
in American Indian Crania” (Amer. Anthrop., 
vol. XXII, pp. 237 seq.). The fossa pharyngea is 
a small depression in the ventral surface of the 
occipital bone. It is rather uncommon in Euro- 
pean skulls, for which the percentage of 1.3 has 
been reported. Sullivan finds that for the pre- 
historic Basketmakers of Utah the figure rises 
to 26.8 and remains very high for a number of 
other Southwestern, as well as Mexican, groups. 
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It appears that this otherwise rare feature is 
associated especially with people speaking Az- 
tecan languages. 

Important results bearing on the history of 
the Paleolithic technique are stated in prelimi- 
nary announcements by J. Bayer (Mannus, X1-— 
XII, pp. 215-223; Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie; 
LI, 1919, pp. 163-178). Previous investigators 
have frequently inferred that the implements of 
Paleolithic craftsmanship in other continents can 
be chronologically equated with their equiva- 
lents in Europe. This conclusion is rejected by 
Bayer, who found in Palestine and Syria Chel- 
lean implements in association with post-placial 
loess-like material and with strangely slight 
patination. Faunistically similar finds in Phe- 
nicia are associated with the cave-bear and 
Rhwmoceros tichorhinus, i.e. they belong to the 
most recent diluvial period. The supposed Pale- 
oliths are accordingly synchronous with the 
Campignien of Europe and represent a proto-Neo- 
lithic culture. This is established technologi- 
cally by their association with transitional types 
suggesting the Neolithic ax, but also by a 
peculiar method of retouching wholly unlike any- 
thing belonging to the Old Stone Age and with 
a Campignien counterpart. Bayer contends that 
wherever a Paleolithic era has been assumed out- 
side of Europe and possibly a small section of 
Africa, the cultura} remains belong to his proto- 
Neolithic stage. In other words, the Old Stone 
Age is restricted to western Europe, which thus 
figures as the cradle of human culture. The 
Late Paleolithic Age is likewise unrepresented 
in other continents. Its culture probably evolved 
in northeastern Europe (Russia) and _ thence 
spread southwards. That is to say, while west- 
ern Europe in the last interglacial period but 
one span bi the Old Paleolithic culture, the 
germs of the Aurignacian evolved in the north 
and northeast and spread thence during the Riss 
glacial period; and during the last ahd jp 
period the Late Paleolithic culture gained com- 
plete dominance. The proto-Neolithic culture, 
on the other hand, is derived from Africa and is 
supposed to have been diffused in various direc- 
tions. 

GENERAL ETHNoLocy. The problem of con- 
vergence is treated in Von Luschan’s monograph 
on “Zusammenhiinge und Konvergenz” ( Mitteil. 
der Anthrop. Gesellech, in Wien, 3d series, vol. 
XVIT1). Von Luschan identifies convergence 
with parallelism or independent development. 
He does not favor either of the rival theories of 
Genetic connection and convergence wholesale, 
but decides each case on its merits. As regards 
proof of the former, he relies largely on the 
coincidence of linguistic affinity, musical tech- 
nique and mythological identities with the simi- 
larity of the cultural trait studied. Thus the 
supposed linguistic relationship of Hottentot and 
Hamitic tongues leads him to postulate a far- 
reaching cultural relationship. Notable instan- 
ces of diffusion in his scheme are the composite 
bow, which has been carried from Egypt or Asia 
Minor to other parts of Eurasia and to western 
America and the technique of weaving, which he 
assumes to have evolved in the Orient and to 
have entered America in pre-Columbian times. 
He also argues for Mediterranean influence on 
the cultures of tropical West Africa. In a com- 
mentary on Von Luschan’s monograph, K. Weule 
(Petermanns Mittetlungen, pp. 69-77, 153-157), 
while in part accepting the diffusionist point of 
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view, refuses to ally himself wholly with Graeb- 
ner’s school which, he insists, concentrates all 
its attention on a limited part of the legitimate 
field of inquiry. 

W. H. R. Rivers’s paper on “History and 
Ethnology” (History, July, 1920, pp. 65-80) 
elucidates the relations of these two branches 
of knowledge from the point of view of the 
British historical school. As distinguished from 
the Germans headed by Graebner, this group is 
not necessarily opposed to evolutionary concep- 
tions, though it necessarily objects to the sim- 
plicity of the schemes by which the older anthro 
pologists sought to summarize the course of eul- 
tural progress. By the use of an analysis based 
on the manner in which cultural features are 
associated, Rivers contends that it is possible to 
establish a genuine history. This will indeed 
be devoid of personal reference and will present 
a relative rather than an absolute chronology. 
Nevertheless it will be history and by a skillful 
combination of ethnological and documentary 
evidence it may even be possible to assign ap- 
proximate dates to the events ethnology registers. 

A quite different aspect of British anthropolog- 
ical thinking appears in R. R. Marett’s book on 
Psychology and Folk-Lore. Diffusion, on which 
Rivers concentrates his attention, is here regard- 
ed as only furnishing a preliminary to psycho- 
logical inquiry as to the processes involved in 
the acceptance of a custom or belief. Survivals 
are likewise treated from a psychological point 
of view, i.e. with reference to the motives tending 
to preserve them. Marett holds with Golden- 
weiser that the weird conceptions of primitive 
philosophy must not blind us to the knowledge 
actually poe by primitive man. Only we 
must look for it in the right place. For ex- 
ample, he suggests that in ruder levels the prede- 
cessor of the physician should be sought not 
among the shamans but among the herb-gather- 
ing laity. 

The extraordinary development of the anthro- 
pological department at the University of Cali- 
fornia has necessitated the publication of .a 
Source Book in Anthropology, compiled by Pro- 
fessors A. L. Kroeber and T. T. Waterman prima- 
rily for their own classes, but in the absence of an 
bt adic summary of results this collection is 
likely to take the place of a general text-book. 

A synthesis of our present knowledge of sociol- 
ogy in the simpler cultures is attempted in R. H. 
Lowie’s Primitive Society. It represents essen- 
tially the modern American point of view and 
specifically repudiates the principal tenets set 
forth in Morgan’s Ancient Society. More par- 
ticularly, Lowie rejects the hypothesis of prime- 
val promiscuity, the priority of maternal descent, 
the lack of territorial organization among the 
ruder peoples, and the theory that all property 
was once held communally. In general the prin- 
ciple of diffusion is shown to interfere with any, 
fixed sequence of stages, hence all evolutionary: 
schemes are repudiated. A critique is offeredi 
of the economic interpretation of history, mainly- 
on the basis of the far-reaching influence of the. 
craving for prestige. The origin of the state is: 
traced to the effects of “associations,” i.e. clubs,. 
fraternities, and other organizations of this type,, 
which would assemble together the members of. 
a local group. In contradistinction to Maine. 
and Morgan, Lowie thus recognizes a territorial; 
or political organization as a concomitant of the. 
kindred organization frequently regarded, aa sole--. 
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ly characteristic of primitive peoples. This last 
conception, viz., that a territorial bond exists 
in the ruder societies has also been voiced by 
A. A. Goldenweiser in his essay on “A New 
Approach to History” (Amer. Anthrop., 1920, 
pp. 26-47), which is more particularly devoted 
to a critical scrutiny of F. J. Teggart’s historical 
theories. 

As evidence of the demand for synthetic treat- 
ises may be cited the publication of the late A. H. 
Keane’s Man, Past and Present, as revised by 
Mrs. A. Hingston Quiggin with the assistance 
of A. C. Haddon. 

Father W. Koppers (Anthropos, X-XI, 611- 
651, 971-1079) devotes a substantial paper to 
“Die ethnologische Wirthschaftsforschung,” i.e. 
the ethnological investigation of primitive eco- 
nomic conditions. He rejects with Hahn the 
hopelessly antiquated view that husbandry grew 
invariably out of pastoral life, and develops 
novel views on the basis of Graebner’s and 
Schmidt’s studies. More particularly, he as- 
sumes with Schmidt that the pristine culture of 
mankind branched out into three distinct types— 
one characterized by maternal descent and the 
bow, the second by patrilineal descent and totem- 
ism, the third by the domestication of animals. 

AMERICA. The intricate question of “The So- 
cial Organization of the Kwakiutl”' (Amer. 
Anth., 1920, pp. 111-126) is clarified ‘in Prof. F. 
Boas’s most recent exposition. The Kwakiutl 
are divided into units called numaym, each 
characterized by a number of honorific positions, 
involving titles and privileges, which must be 
filled. The basic principle of succession is 
primogeniture, but its operation is modified by 
the dowry system, through which the father-in- 
law transfers privileges to his son-in-law or a 
member of the son-in-law’s family. The privi- 
leges are individually owned, never by the whole 
numaym, and there is never a totemic relation- 
ship between the entire group and the crest 
which is attached only to certain individuals of 
high rank. In this regard the Kwakiutl usage 
corresponds to that of the Nootka rather than 
of the more northern Coastal tribes. The same 
line of cleavage appears in the kinship nomen- 
clature; Kwakiutl and Nootka do not differen- 
tiate paternal and maternal kin, who are strict- 
ly separated by the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsim- 
shian. 

The, ultimate relations of Californian abo- 
rigines are illuminated in Kroeber’s paper on 
“California Culture Provinces” (University o 
Cal. Pub., vol. XVII, pp. 151-169). While it h 
been customary to distinguish three cultural 
provinces in California, Kroeber now attempts 
to indicate their affiliations outside the State 
boundaries. From a broader point of view 
Northwestern California is seen to form but part 
of a larger area embracing a large section of 
Southwestern Oregon and this interstate prov- 
ince itself must be conceived as a portion of the 
area whose cultural centre lies in coastal British 
Columbia. Similarly, the Southern Californian 
culture, with its two sub-types of the Colorado 
and the coast, appears as a remote relative of 
the cultures of New Mexico and Arizona. Oddly 
enough, the Colorado tribes in spite of their geo- 
graphical proximity present no greater affinity 
with Arizona than do the coastal Gabrielino. 
While the former share such Southwestern traits 
as agriculture, totemic clans, and shields, the 
coastal people have the sweat-house estufa, the 
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sand-painting, and an organized and initiating 
cult society, all of which are lacking on the 
lower Colorado. Finally the great central Cali- 
fornian region must be extended indefinitely to 
the eastward to embrace Nevada and part of 
Utah. Here, however, the relative status of the 
Californian populations is reversed; while in 
the northwest and the south they appear as 
borrowers, the central tribes are in the ascend- 
ancy a8 compared with their neighbors of the 
Basin and may be assumed to have influenced 
them. 

‘The Cahuilla Indians” (Univ. of Cal. Pub., 
Amer. Arch. and Eth., XVI, pp. 315-380) by 
Lucile Hooper gives an account of one of the 
largest surviving South Californian tribes, par- 
ticularly of the Desert division living about or 
even below sea level. It appears from this study 
that the Desert Cahuilla share the culture of 
fellow-Shoshonean populations in Southern Cali- 
fornia rather than either with the Shoshonean 
nomads of the Great Basin or the alien Yuman 
tribes to the east. The Cahuilla were not agri- 
cultural prior to the advent of the Spaniards but 
depended for food mainly on the beans of the 
mesquite tree. They manufactured pottery and 
basketry but both arts have become obsolete, 
There is a girls’ puberty ceremony during which, 
as well as during later menstrual periods, the 
girls must abstain from eating meat and from 
scratching themselves with their fingers. Boys 
are also initiated about adolescence, being in- 
structed in wie 4 and dancing and also as to 
proper conduct. e great ceremony of the tribe 
was the annual mourning for persons who died 
during the year and whose effigies were carried 
about and ultimately burned. 

Although primarily conceived as a study of 
aboriginal place names, T. T. Waterman’s “Yurok 
Geography” (Univ. of Cal. Pub., vol. XVI, pp. 177- 
314) presents a great deal of general ethno- 
graphic information. The outstanding fact is 
the cultural affinity of the people, however re- 
mote, with the Coastal tribes of British Colum- 
bia. This appears especially in the predominance 
of certain conceptions regarding wealth. Indi- 
vidual property is recognized as to land—speci- 
fically as to fishing places, acorn fields, and snar- 
ing places. The first-mentioned more particular- 
ly could be sold, bartered, and bequeathed. Some- 
times the same spot was owned by one individual 
for salmon-taking purposes and by another for 
catching eels. It was possible to will property 
outside the family and certain rights were ac- 
quired by marriage. In addition there was of 
course inheritance, which occurred in both the 
paternal and the maternal line. In consequence 
the total ptt of a single individual might 
come to be widely scattered. 

Relatively little has been published on the 
Plains Indians. The sun dance of various tribes 
of this region is described in a series of minor 
papers by Goddard, Skinner, Wallis, and Lowie 
(Anthropological Papers, American Mus. of Nat- 
ural History, vol. XVI, pts. 4, 5). A de- 
tailed account of “The Tobacco Society of the 
Crow Indians” (tbid., vol. XXI, pt. 2) has been 
prepared by R. H. Lowie. The significant fact 
develops that the sacred tobacco plant of the 
Crow is botanically related to a Californian 
species and that the term for “tobacco” is prac- 
tically identical ‘among the Crow of Montana, 
the Takelma of Southern Oregon, the Shasta and 
Dieguefio of California. 
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In the “Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico” by the 
late Father Noel Dumarest, translated and an- 
notated by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons (Memoirs, 
Amer. Anth, Assn., vol. VI, n. 3), the ethnologist 
has acquired an excellent sketch of the religious 
and social life of a hitherto little-known Keresan 
people, as well as a serviceable introduction to 
the study of Southwestern culture generally. 
Clan descent at Cochiti is matrilineal, but mar- 
riage is patrilocal. There is a tribal society 
into which all males but no women are initiated. 
It is this organization that produces rain by im- 
personating the supernatural beings, i.e. specifi- 
cally the dead, who can grant rain, health, and 
welfare. The women and children believe that 
the masked actors are the gods themselves and 
the men at least hold that by donning the sacred 
regalia they assume a holy character. Quite 
distinct from this society are the curing frater- 
nities into which women are admitted. Their 
function is to extract the rattlesnakes, stones, 
and other objects conjured into the patient’s 
body by evil magicians, of whom the natives 
stand in morbid fear. The oldest member of 
one of these organizations serves as ‘‘cacique” 
or spiritual head of the community. He is an 
honored but by no means absolute official, since 
he may be punished for transgressions of custo- 
mary law. He himself is free from executive 
work but appoints an annual governor and other 
administrative officers. In his spiritual labors 
he has the assistance of the war priest, always 
chosen from those who are not members of the 
curing fraternities. This priest advises the ca- 
cique and with his deputies forms a sort of ritu- 
alistic police, since he supervises and organizes 
the masked dances. 

Especially valuable from the psychological 
point of view is “The Autobiography of a Winne- 
bago Indian,” edited and annotated by P. Radin 
(Univ. of Cal. Pub., vol. XVI, pp. 381-473). It 
reveals from the inside the workings of a culture 
from the Woodland-Plains border area, as well 
as the transformations wrought by modern con- 
ditions, especially by the recent Peyote religion 
in which ancient Winnebago faiths blend with 
Christian conceptions. An interesting field re- 
port by A. B. Skinner on the “Medicine Ceremony 
of the Menomini, Iowa, and Wahpeton Dakota” 
(Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. IV) is de- 
voted to the religious life of the same region. 

In his ‘Decorative Art and Basketry of the 
Cherokee” (Bulletin, Public Museum of the City 
of Milwaukee, vol. II, no. 2), F. G. Speck traces 
the gradual diffusion of cane basketry. He finds 
the industry to have centred in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi region, though its’ ultimate place of 
origin may lie in the Antilles or even in South 
America. The Iroquois, whose southern deriva- 
tion is now generally accepted, may be regarded 
as the carriers of the technique to more northern 
localities, but naturally the cane material of 
the South was supplanted by splints of oak 
and ash. 

Baron Erland Nordenskidld has published a 
sequel to earlier South American researches un- 
der the caption of The Changes in the Material 
Culture of Two Indian Tribes under the Influence 
of New Surroundings, the new volumes being 
dedicated to the Chiriguano and Chane tribes, 
the former representing the Guarani stock, and 
the latter the Arawakan. The Chiriguano en- 
tered the borderland of Bolivia and the Argentine 
Republic in the sixteenth century, subduing the 
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native Chane population. Nordenskiéld studies 
the mutual influence of the two cultures thus 
brought into intimate contact, as well as the 
later effects due to European and Negro intru- 
sions. 

In “Notes on the Bribri of Costa Rica” (In- 
dian Notes and Monographs, vol. VI, no. 3) A. 
Skinner offers observations on the material ex- 
istence, social and ceremonial life of this Chib- 
chan people. They are divided into exogamous 
matrilineal moieties subdivided into lesser clans. 
Mortuary ceremonies still figure prominently and 
notions of taboo and ritual uncleanness are in 
full swing. 

Under the caption of The Mythology of All 
Races: Latin American, forming volume XI of 
the series, H. A. Alexander presents the first up- 
to-date summary of Central and South Ameri- 
can myths. “The Sources and Authenticity of 
the History of the Ancient Mexicans” (Univ. of 
Cal. Pub., vol. XVII, pp. 1-150) are dealt with 
by P. Radin, who in a measure seeks to vindicate 
the trustworthiness of aboriginal accounts of 
ostensibly historical character. 

OTHER CONTINENTS. A valuable study of an 
unusual character is embodied in Martha W. 
Beckwith’s “The Hawaiian Romance of Laiei- 
kawai” (38rd Ann. Rept., Bur. Am. Ethnol.). 
It presents not merely the original text and a 
translation of a lengthy Hawaiian tale, but also 
a detailed commentary together with an investi- 
gation of Hawaiian literary style and activity. 
Much of the material of Hawaiian literature is 
found to be traditional among other Polynesians. 
It mirrors the aristocratic polity of the Hawai- 
ian, verse-making having indeed been practiced 
in the households of chiefs. The theme is usu- 
ally the career of a hero whose supernatural 
powers are established in a series of contests. In 
some cases he is divine, in others a demigod, in 
still others a human being of exalted rank, and 
again he may be merely an ordinary man aided 
by spiritual helpers. Prose and poetry have de- 
veloped along distinct paths. In prose there is 
connected narrative and considerable realism. 
Poetry embraces dirges, lyric songs, and eulo- 
gistic hymns. The latter are not built up as 
connected accounts of achievement but are ejacu- 
latory panegyrics. The poems abound in sym- 
bolical allusions, antitheses, repetition, puns, rid- 
dles, and other stylistic devices. 

F. Speiser, the explorer of the New Hebrides, 
has published a paper entitled “Kultur-Kom- 
plexe in den Neuen Hebriden, Neu-Caledonien u. 
den Sta.-Cruz Inseln” (Archives sutsses d’An- 
thropologie générale, 1919, pp. 300-319). He 
discusses the data from the point of view of in- 
dependent development versus borrowing and 
arrives at the conclusion that many traits have 
evolved spontaneously. 

A result that, if verified, would revolutionize 


‘linguistic classification has been announced b 


A. Conrady (reported in Anthropos, XII-XI1]1, 
702-706). Father Schmidt has connected the 
Malyo-Polynesian stock with certain languages 
of India and Farther India, merging them in a 
single “Austric” family. Conrady extends the 
comparison to the Tibeto-Burman languages and 
arrives at the conclusion that the Austric stock 
in turn is genetically related with all the lan- 
guages of Farther India, with Chinese and 
Tibetan. 

On the basis of a 12-years’ residence in north- 
ern Luzon, C. R. Moss describes ‘“Nabaloi Law 
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and Ritual and Kankanay Ceremonies” (Univ. 
of Cal. Pub. in Amer. Arch. and Eth., vol. XV, 
nos. 3 and 4). The Nabaloi are the southern- 
most Igorot and, while sharing the general mode 
of life of their northern congeners, present inter- 
esting variations. There is a division into two 
castes on the basis of wealth, the rich lording it 
over the poor. Communal dormitories for boys 
and girls were once in vogue but are no longer 
so, and head-hunting likewise has become obso- 
lete. The Nabaloi believe in a considerable num- 
ber of spirits, whose cult is in the hands of the 
priests, those directing certain ceremonies being 
women. Most of the rituals are held for a 
curative purpose, the proper performance being 
first determined by divination. Sickness is con- 
ceived to result from the action of malevolent 
spirits or the craving of the souls of the dead 
for food and raiment. Two of the most impor- 
tant ceremonials which were formerly devoted 
to the celebration of a head-hunting raid and 
the cementing of peace, respectively, have as- 
sumed an altered significance, being now per- 
formed in order to cure or avert disease. Ex- 
pensive ritual feasts are obligatory on the rich 
who wish to maintain their social status. Great 
importance is attached to the death ceremonies. 
In each case the spoken ritual consists of either a 
petition or a story that functions as a magical 
formula. The ceremonial scheme of the Kan- 
kanay confirms in its broad outlines to the 
Nabaloi pattern but exhibits greater local dif- 
ferentiation. 

In two treatises on Fétes et chanson anciennes 
de la Chine and La polygynie sororale et le soro- 
rat dans la Chine féodale, Marcel Granet develops 
facts and conceptions of general ethnological in- 
terest. He distinguishes as “sororate” the cus- 
tom of marrying a deceased wife’s sister, while 
the simultaneous marriage of several sisters is 
designated as sororal polygyny. In China about 
25 centuries ago a nobleman was expected to 
marry wives belonging to a single family or 
bearing a single family name, but union with 
three sisters was tabooed. The orthodox allot- 
ment of wives comprised a woman, her younger 
sister, and her elder brother’s daughter, all three 
being married by a single ceremony. The levi- 
rate was strictly forbidden, though connived at 
among commoners. A man and his elder broth- 
er’s wife were not permitted to hold conversa- 
tion. The feudal marriage law is supposed to 
have been superimposed on the simpler usages 
of the common folk, who were organized in local 
kin groups bearing a family name. Granet con- 
ceives these communes to have had connubial re- 
lations in pairs, each member of a pair exchang- 
ing its girls for those of the complementary 
gioup. The kinship nomenclature is suggestive 
in linking together father and paternal uncle, 
mother and maternal aunt, father’s sister and 
mother-in-law, mother’s brother and father-in- 
law, son-in-law and sister’s son, respectively. 

An important addition to ethnographic knowl- 
edge is offered in E. W. Smith’s and A. M. Dale’s 
two volume work on The Ila-speaking People of 
Northern Rhodesia. The Ba-ila, who correspond 
to other writers’ Mashukulumbwe, live on the 
Kafue plains about 200 miles north of the Vic- 
tcria Falls of the Zambesi. They are divided 
into a great number of matrilineal exogamous 
clans associated with totems which are not eaten 
by the group bearing the totem’s name. Al- 
though the maternal uncle exercises some special 
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powers over his sister’s children, a husband re-. 
t2ins control of them in case of divorce since he 
has purchased his wife’s issue with the bhride- 
price. He has the usufruct of her body, but she 
holds property rights independently :of him. 
Roth the levirate and sororate are practiced and 
men also marry their cross-cousins but only the 
daughters of their paternal aunts. Besides the 
orthodox forms of permanent marriage there are 
also temporary exchange of wives and licensed 
cicisbeism. In additions to one’s clan each indi- 
vidual also looks for assistance to his and her 
age-mates, i.e. those born or initiated in the 
same year. Fellow-members of an age-grade 
have the right of taking all sorts of privileges 
with one another, such as exercising ridicule or 
even hurling curses. Communities and _ lesser 
hamlets are governed by chiefs and headmen re- 
spectively, but chiefs are not absolute rulers, hav- 
ing definitely circumacribed prerogatives, such as 
allotting new land, admitting or excluding 
strangers, and exacting taxes for special pur- 
poses, Succession is not fixed, a council of eld- 
ers selecting the fittest candidate from among 
the deceased chief’s clansmen or sons. In judi- 
cial procedure oaths and ordeals figure promi- 
nently, the latter as either hot water or poison 
teats. The religious beliefs comprise faith in an 
impersonal power. in the transmigration of souls, 
in ghosts, divinities of varying rank, and a su- 
preme deity named Leza who figures as_ the 
founder of many customs and is supplicated in 
times of drought and sickness. Below him are 
the communal gods, who are relied upon for suc- 
cees in war and protection against lions and 
pestilence. They are invoked jointly by all mem- 
bers’of the community, while other spirits are 
associated exclusively with kin groups, husband 
and wife praying to distinct beings. Special 
spots are consecrated to the several gods but no 
effigies are made of them. On numerous occa- 
sions there are ceremonial offerings. 

In a work on Herkunft und Wanderung der 
Hamiten the zodlogist L. Adametz attempts to 
solve the Hamitic problem through a study of 
the domesticated animals found among the Ham- 
ites. He argues that since the wild forms of 
the typically Hamitic sheep and goat, viz. Ovie 
vignei cycloceros and C falconeri, occur in 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and Northwestern 
India, this region must be regarded as the start- 
ing-point of Hamitic migrations. The long- 
horned ox of ancient Egypt is also regarded as a 
product of Hamitic domestication, having been 
bred from Bos primigenius on Egyptian soil. 

A monumental three-volume work has been is- 
sued by F. Von Luschan on Die Altertiimer von 
Benin. The author gives a detailed account of 
the Benin antiquities scattered over the world 
since the British punitive expedition. He 
stresses the essentially African character of the 
art products, but in corroboration of Frobenius’ 
results assumes an ancient cultural connection 
between the western Sudanese and southern 
Europe. As regards the famous bronzes cast in 
the cire perdue manner of the Renaissance, Von 
Luschan points out that most of them contain 
very little tin. | 

In his “Etude éthnographique et anthropolo- 
gique sur les Tedas du Tibesti” (L’Anthropolo- 
gie, XXX, pp. 115-135) P. Noel supplements 
Nachtigal’s earlier notes on this Saharan people, 
especially with reference to social custom. In- 
fant betrothal is found to hold sway and in case 
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_of the boy’s death before maturity he is super- 
seded by a younger brother or paternal kinsman. 
Polygyny is common but the wives generally live 
in different localities visited by their husband. 
an arrangement consistent with the nomadic 
habits of the tribe. In the marriage ceremonial 
there is a pretense of capturing the bride, who 
is secluded for a period—four months, if a noble- 
woman—hefore she takes up the distinctively 
feminine labors of skin-dressing, matting and 
basketry. The avoidance rules are interesting. 
The son-in-law and his wife’s kin avoid each 
other until the birth of a son, when they may 
exchange a few words. On the other hand, the 
Wife speaks freely with her parents-in-law. The 
Wife is not permitted to pronounce her husband’s 
mame and must not uncover her head before him. 

EXPEDITIONS, MEETINGS, PERSONALIA. To- 
ward the close of the year an ambitious scheme 
for the. ethnological and archeological explora- 
tion of Polynesia was launched through the 
generosity of Mr. Bayard Dominick and under 
the auspices of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 
The participants have been largely recruited 
from the United States. Drs. E. S. Handy and 
R. Linton have set out for the Marquesas Islands, 
E. W. Gifford and Wm. C. McKern to Tonga, and 
R.'T. Aitken and J. F. G. Stokes to the Austral 
group. Not technically connected with this 
project but in consonance with its aims a soma- 
tological survey of Hawaiians has been under- 
taken by L. R. Sullivan, particular attention 
being directed to problems of miscegenation. A 
midsummer conference of scholars from different 
parts of the world was held in Honolulu to pro- 
mote Polynesian research; American anthropol- 
ogy was represented by C. Wissler, A. M. Tozzer, 
and A. L. Kroeber. 

In Canada field work has been resumed on 
almost ante-bellum scale, but in the United 
States it has hardly recovered that fortunate 
stage as yet. The Geological Survey of Canada 
has dispatched H. I. Smith to study the material 
culture of the West Coast tribes; C. M. Barbeau 
has resumed his intensive investigations of the 
Tsimshian;, and there has been some archero- 
logical work in the East by Wintemberg, as well 
as some ethnographic research in the Great Lakes 
region by Waugh. The United States National 
Museum sent Dr. W. Hough to work among the 
Hopi and Apache, while Dr. A. Hrdlicka of the 
same institution visited China, Japan, Korea, 
and Hawaii and N. M. Judd visited Chaco Cafion 
and Northwestern Arizona. Dr. J. W. Fewkes, 
chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, re- 
sumred his archeological labors in the Mesa 
Verde National Park; of his staff Dr. T. Michel- 
son is continuing his investigation of Fox and 
other Algonkin tongues. N. C. Nelson of the 
American Museum of Natural History is engaged 
in archeological work in the southwest. The 
Museum of the American Indian Heye Founda- 
tion has continued its support of local archezo- 
logical research under the direction of Messrs. 
M. R. Harrington, G. H. Pepper, and A. Skinner, 
and Prof. M. H. Saville has left to carry on 
Mexican investigations. Excavations of Seneca 
sites in Ontario county, N. Y., have been made 
by A. C. Parker, the archeologist of the New 
York State Museum. Of European scholars, Dr. 
H. P. Steensby visited the lower St. Lawrence 
county in connection with historical studies bear- 
ing on early Norse exploration, and Dr. Karsten 


returned to Sweden after a several yeare’ ac- 
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journ among the Jibaro and Colorado of Ecuador. 
The British Mackie Expedition has been carrying 
on investigations in Uganda under the leadership 
of Rev. John Roscoe. Three months were de- 
voted to the Bahima of Ankole, then a Bantu 
tribe inhabiting the mountains of Kigezi was 
visited, and finally the Bunyoro were studied. 

The United States was visited by the two 
most eminent British representatives of the dif- 
fusionist point of view, Drs. W. H. R. Rivers 
and G. Elliot Smith, who lectured and exchanged 
opinions with their American colleagues. An- 
thropology has sustained the loss of Wm. 
Churchill, the well-known student of Polynesian 
linguistics and ethnography; of W. Radloff, 
Director of the Museum in Petroaiad: the fore- 
most investigator of the Siberian Turks; of Dr. 
S. A. Lafone Quevedo, the veteran Argentine 
ethnologist and linguist; and of the famous 
Italian anthropologist Rodolfo Livi, renowned 
for his Antropometria milttare. 

ANTIGUA. See LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Founded in 1895 by the coalition of the Anti- 
Saloon leagues of five States, this is a national 
federation of organizations whose object is the 
extermination of the beverage liquor traffic in 
the world. In 1920 it has 50 subsidiary State 
leagues and was working in codperation with 
more than 40 other national temperance leagues. 
More than 1000 representatives conduct the work 
of the League. Despite the fact that the prohi- 
bition amendment to tht Constitution had been 
passed, the League found a great deal of work 
necessary for its proper enforcement. The fight 
over the question of 2.75 beer was bitter, espe- 
cially as the League had not obtained many 
favorable results in its efforts to prohibit this 
beverage. The League claims that the great 
harm in alcohol is the poisoning that it produces, 
and not the drunkenness, and that a small 
amount of alcohol each day leads to very serious 
and harmful consequences. The following sur- 
vey was printed in the Anti-Saloon Year Book, 
showing what has happened to the erstwhile 
saloons and breweries: 500 breweries were minu- 
facturing non-intoxicating cereat beverages; 
about 23 per cent of the breweries had heen 
turned into ice factories and cold storage plants; 
others had been converted into oil refineries, 
canning factories, candy factories, vinegar plants, 
packing houses, creameries, beet-sugar factories, 
chemical factories, etc. The advent of prohibi- 
tion had put out of business 236 distilleries, 1090 
breweries, and 177,790 saloons. The League sent 
out a large number of questionaires during the 
year as to the result of prohibition and as to how 
it is regarded by various interests. The results 
and a great deal of other information were pub- 
lished in the Year Book of the organization. 

Reports from foreign countries showed in gen- 
eral that steps were being taken to curb the ex- 
cessive drinking of intoxicating liquors. In 
Great Britain, however, there was a 60 per cent 
increase in 1919 of the amount of liquor con- 
sumed over the amaunt in 1918. The fact that 
a considerable number of European countries are 
dependent on wine as one of their principal prod- 
ucts, makes it hard to introduce prohibition by 
any other than slow degrees. 

The officers of the League for 1920 were 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, president; Hon. S. E. 
Nicholson, secretary; Rev. P. A. Baker, general 


superintendent; Ernest H. Cherrington, general 
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manager of publishing interests. The American 
Issue is the official organ of the League, and 
there are 29 subsidiary and State organs. The 
publishing house and executive offices are in 
Westerville, Ohio, where three tons of literature 
are turned out daily. The legislative committee 
has its headquarters in the Bliss Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

APHRODITE. See Music, Opera. 

AQUEDUCTS. The most notable projects of 
1920 were those involved in the extensions of the 
water supply systems of New York and San 
Francisco. In the former city J. Waldo Smith, 
Chief Engineer, in his annual report stated that 
progress on the construction of the Shandaken 
tunnel of the Catskill water supply system for 
New York City had continued during 1919 and 
at the year’s end all but one of the eight shafts 
had been completed and the tunnel heads turned. 
During the year 2356 linear feet of shaft were 
sunk and 1098 feet of tunnel were driven. A 
transmission line for the purpose of furnishing 
electrical energy to the various parts of the proj- 
ect had been constructed from a point near 
Kingston to the intake shaft at the Schoharie 
reservoir, a total distance of 50 miles. 

During the year 1920 the contract for the 
Shandaken tunnel was assigned by the original 
contractors, the Degnon Contracting Company of 
New York City, to the Shandaken Tunnel Corpora- 
tion, incorporated by the Ulen Contracting Cor- 
‘poration of New York, the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland, and the National Surety 
Company, with a paid-in capital of $750,000. 
This corporation was organized specially for com- 
penne the project which it took over towards the 
end of the year, with approximately $2,000,000 
worth of work completed. The seven construc- 
tion and the one intake shafts had all been sunk 
and turned. - The original contract was let to 
the Degnon Company Nov. 10, 1917, the contract 
price being approximately $12,000,000. 

San FRANCISCO—HETCH HETCHY PROJECT. 
This work advanced materially during the year 
1920 both as regards the dam begun in 1919 (see 
Year Boox for 1919, article Dams) and the 
main tunnel to carry the water to San Francisco. 
At the site of the main Hetch Hetchy dam the 
Utah Construction Company had excavated both 
abutments from crest level down to water level, 
opened quarries, built tracks to bunkers, crush- 
ers, and screens and installed another incline, 
with a capacity of 40 tons, down to the floor of 
the valley. The entire foundation of the dam 
was expected to be exposed, and ready for con- 
crete pouring early in 1921. 

By the early summer of 1920 more than 3 
miles of tunnel had been excavated on the Moun- 
tain Division of the Hetch Hetchy Aqueduct. 
The Construction Company of North America, 
whi-:h began operations on May 17th, had exca- 
vated almost half a mile of tunnel since taking 
over the city’s forces. The validity of their con- 
tract was attacked in a taxpayers’ suit which 

laced an injunction on the payment of $276,- 
6, the initial fee due the construction company, 
thus, as will be seen below, somewhat embar- 
rassing the prosecution of the work. 

Later in the summer the Construction Com- 

any of North America sublet the 18-mile con- 
tract to two well-knqwn tunnel men. A. C. 
Dennis became responsible for 10 miles of the 
work on the west or Priest portal end and Rex 


C, Starr the 8 miles on the Early Intake end. 
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Mr. Dennis was in personal charge of con- 
struction on the 6-mile Rogers Pass tunnel for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, where exceptional 
progress records were made. Mr. Starr had also 
gained a reputation for speedy work in tunnel 
driving. Later he assigned his contract. The 
following was the progress to the summer at 
each end of the tunnel headings where work was 
being carried on: Priest Portal, 6320 linear 
feet; Big Creek, west heading, 1400 linear feet; 
Big Creek, east heading. 1000 linear feet; South 
ae 4280 linear feet; Early Intake, 4000 linear 
eet. 

However, work on the tunnels was shut down 
on August 26th by a strike of the tunnel workers, - 
and, pending the outcome of the suit over the 
contract, was not resumed. This decision was 
rendered on Oct. 16, 1920, and new crews were 
then brought in and, beginning November Ist. 
the several headings were all being worked. 

The Supreme Court of California decided that 
nothing in San Francisco’s charter prevented the 
city from entering into a contract on a cost-plus 
fee basis such as that made with the Construc- 
tion Company of North America for driving 18 
miles of tunnel on the Hetch Hetchy project. 
The decision was of genera] interest as possibly 
applying elsewhere, where such contracts had 
been made. Accordingly in the Engineering 
News-Record a résumé of the features involved, 
supplied by M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city engineer 
of San Francisco, was printed as follows: 

The contract embodies construction on the 
cost-plus plan, with the following modifications: 

1. The contractor’s fee is a flat sum fixed by 
competitive bidding and is payable in install- 
ments, including three annual advance payments 
which assist the contractor in financing his work. 

2. While the contractor is required to secure 
and superintend the labor, and is given the right 
to “hire and fire” men, no change in wage scale 
can be made without concurrence of both the 
contractor and the board of public works. Ma- 
terials and supplies furnished are purchased di- 
rectly by the city after competitive bidding, in 
which the contractor himself may participate. 

3. The contract contains a guarantee by the 
contractor as to maximum unit costs of work 
which were specified by him in his bid. If the | 
actual costs exceed these bid costs, such excess 
is deducted from the unpaid balance of the con- 
tractor’s fee. The method of determining the 
costs is set forth in detail in the specifications. 

4. In order to insure the city’s receiving the 
lowest possible bids both for contractor’s fee 
and guaranteed unit costs, the board of public 
works was permitted to award the contract to 
the lowest bidder on either basis. 

The contract has been in effect about six 
months, although payment of the contractor’s 
fee had been withheld wntil the final determina- 
tion of the suit, The system has worked very 
satisfactorily so far, and the City of San Fran- 
cisco anticipated that the total cost will be less, 
by some $2,000,000, than the lowest flat price bid 
received under alternative specifications at the 
same time 

SPRING VALLEY WATER Suppty. The City of 
San Francisco in addition to the Hetch Hetchy 
project was proposing in 1920 to acquire the 
properties of the Spring Valley Water Company, 
a private corporation which had supplied the 
city. The Railroad Commission of California be- 
gan in March at the request of the city anthorj- 
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ties extended investigations of the properties of 
the company, and late in the year announced that 
it had placed on the same a valuation of $37,000,- 
000. ‘The city authorities agreed to submit to 
the voters a proposition to acquire this valuable 
property by purchase, and the company on the 
other hand agreed to-submit to its stockholders 
the proposition to sell at a price fixed by the 
commission. At the end of 1920 it was planned 
to hold in the following February a special ‘city 
election to pass on the proposed purchase. A 
similar proposition to purchase the Spring Valley 
Water Company property in 1914 was defeated 
at a popular election, but the basic price then 
proposed figured in the 1920 negotiations with 
modifications in the way of depreciation and 
later additions. The 1920 valuation estimates 
also considered the cost to reproduce the plant 
and appurtenances not on prevailing costs but 
on average prices from 1914 to 1920. 

With reference to the wisdom of the immedi- 
ate purchase of the Spring Valley system by the 
city, the commission stated “There is no escape 
from the conclusion that the present supply of 
water for the city of San Francisco is dangerous- 
ly near the point of insufficiency. Immediate 
steps to increase the supply should be taken. 
The water supply can be increased only in two 
ways: either by the city doing its own develop- 
ment in the immediate future or by creating con- 
ditions where the Spring Valley Water Co. can 
be put in a position to proceed with such develop- 
ment. In view of existing conditions it is not 
to be expected that the company is rendy or able 
to raise the necessary new capital for construc- 
tion and extensions and the city cannot afford to 
wait for an improvement of the urgent present 
water situation until the completion of the Hetch 
Hetchy system. 

“With efficient operation and under reasonable 
water rates the purchase of the Spring Valley 
system will carry itself. It may be assumed that 
the Calaveras dam will be completed in the case 
of the purchase of the system by the city. The 
completion of the Calaveras reservoir will make 
available an additional supply of water sufficient 
to take care of the present urgent needs of the 
city. It is estimated that this addition will be 
_ sufficient to meet the demands of the city until 
the completion of the Hetch Hetchy system and 
supply the needs of a population in excess of 
790,000.” 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, PROPOSED AQUE- 
pict. The city council of Wellington, the capi- 
tal of New Zealand, during 1920 decided to ex- 
pend about $500,000 in cutting two tunnels 
through the hills near the city to bring water 
from the Orongorongo River, with the additional 
expenditure of $1,119,295 for extra mains and 
other expenses to provide a water supply suffi- 
cient for a city of 130,000 people. The popula- 
tion of Wellington and its suburbs in 1920 was 
about 95,000. See Water SupPry. 

ARABIA. The large peninsula in south- 
western Asia lying to the south of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and the Persian Gulf, with an area 
estimated at 1,200,000 square miles, or exclud- 
ing the Syrian desert and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
about 1,000,000 square miles, and a population 
variously estimated, the highest figure being 
about 7,500,000. There are great tracts of desert 
occupied only by Bedouin tribes which are no- 
madic in their habits, and in these regions a 
traveler may preceed many days without meeting 
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a person. The difficulty of determining the 
population even approximately cannot he over- 
come and according to some estimates there are 
only 4,000,000 people in the country. The north- 
ern sand belt and the great southern desert are 
uninhabitable. The people are found mainly on 
the northern edge of the northern sand belt, 
and in the hinterland of Yemen, the interior of 
Oman, and the highlands of Asir. In Central 
Arabia there are many oases, however, and these 
as well as the fertile districts on the coasts sup- 
port settled communities. The country in 1919 
was divided among the following political or- 
ganizations, which, however. were not of a de- 
terminate character: The kingdom of Hejaz or 
Hedjaz with uncertain frontiers, but with a 
population of about 750,000. Historically and 
from the point of view of religion it is the most 
important part, as it contains the holy places | 
and the sacred cities of Mecca (80,000) and 
Medina (40,000). It was formerly included in 
the Turkish Empire, constituting the vilayet of 
Hejaz. There is a railway terminating at Me: 
dina. Its chief port and capital is Jidda on 
the Red Sea (population 20,000). By the treaty 
with Turkey the independence of Hejaz was rec- 
ognized. 

The emirate of Neid and Hassa is the greater 
of the two principalities in the central part of 
the country and the seat of the Saud dynasty 
whose great extension of power in recent years 
is noted below. under History. It sprang from 
the old Wahabite Empire founded in 1745. The 
capital is Riyadh. 

The emirate of Jebel Shémmar or Shammar, 
lying to the north of Nejd, was formerly under 
its control but broke away and maintained its 
independence under the Rashid family until the 
great war. Recently a_ reconciliation between 
this dynasty and that of Saud was reported, 
which again brought it under the Saud influence. 
Its capital is the Bedouin city, Hail, and the 
emir in 1920 was Adullah Ibn Mitah who suc- 
ceeded at the assassination of his father in May 
of that year. 

The principality of -Asir is on the western 
coast hetween Hejaz and Yemen and its capital 
is Sabiyah in the south. In part of the region, 
especially in the highland country, the tribes are 
virtually independent. 

Finally the-imamate of Yemen is centred 
ahout Sanaa under a dynasty which traces its 
descent to the daughter of Fatima. Here there 


‘is a large cultivatable area and a considerable 


agricultural production. In 1920, the imam was 
Yahya Mohammed Hamid-ed-Din. Population of 
Yemen, about 1,000,000. Its capital is Sanaa, 
with a population of about 25,000, and its chief 
ports are Mocha and Hodeida. For mention of 
the other divisions which are found within the 
limits of Arabia, see the articles, ADEN, OMAN, 
and KOowEIT. eee, 

History. In preceding YeaR Books an ac- 
count has been given of the rise and history of 
the kingdom of Hejaz. which was founded during 
the war (1916) when Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, 
freed himself from Turkish power and was 
crowned king of the Hejaz. The new kingdom 
was supported by British arms and stood before 
the world as the chief power in Arabia. Almost 
all the discussion in the press during the war 
and afterward had to do with Hejaz and little 
was said about the remainder of the country. 


The kingdom of Hejaz, however, was not the 
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most important element in the Arabian world 
and its predominence in political discussions was 
probably dye to the British interest and to the 
fact that most of the information came from 
British sources. The new state was a more or 
less artificial creation of the British, in that it 
could not have survived without British aid and 
a considerable British subsidy. Before the war 
the Turks ruled over the Hejaz, including the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. They ruled 
also over Yemen, which comprised all Southern 
Arabia and is the largest of the Arab divisions, 
and they exercised a nominal authority in the 
provinces of Hassa and Kateef on the east coast. 
In Southern Arabia the power fell into the hands 
of one of the typical Arab conquerors before the 
war, Bin Saud, whose ruthless and able charac- 
ter secured him the throne and gave him power 
over a wider area of Arabia than any other chief. 
About this time—that is, to shortly before the 
commencement of the great war—a brotherhood 
of Mohammedan religious reformers, the Ichwan, 
animated by a fanatical spirit, began to extend 
its influence. This grew with great rapidity 
until by the end of the war they became the real 
power in the country. They accepted as their 
religious and political head, Bin Saud, whose 
power thenceforth depended on their support. 
Before the war the British had been in possession 
of the Persian Gulf, which was policed. They 
made treaties with various Arab tribes and pur- 
sued a policy which successfully checked the ad- 
vance of Turkey and the extension of German 
influence in the surrounding regions. There was 
strong anti-British feeling in parts of Arabia 
during the first part of the war, especially ow- 
ing to Persian influence. Bin Saud, however, 
took the side of the British and his prestige was 
so great that even during the disasters of the first 
Mesopotamian campaign there was no hostile 
movement against the British in Arabia. Bin 
Saud strengthened his power by pacific means, 
including reconciliation with Bin Rashid, the 
representative of the dynasty mentioned above 
whose rivalry with his own had disturbed the 
ecuntry for the greater part of a century, and 
forming an alliance with the tribes of the Shem- 
mar region. British money, as noted above, 
financed the revolt of Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, 
and brought the Hejaz kingdom into existence. 
The Turks thus lost all of Arabia, and there 
was thenceforth no danger from either Turks or 
German influence in the peninsula. Thus in 
Arabia itself there were two principal chiefs, 
Hussein, King of the Hejaz, and Bin Saud. The 
former according to the reports of travelers was 
not a man of great strength or extended influence, 
but on the contrary was lightly esteemed by the 
Arabs. The latter on the other hand, who was 
ruling nearly the whole of the country, was de- 
scribed as a remarkably vigorous ruler whose 
prestige was high, but whose power as already 
said depended upon the support of the Ichwan. 
The King of the Hejaz at first was inclined to 
despise the untrained troops of these fanatics 
but when they won over some of the inhabitants 
of his country and difficulties arose resulting in 
a battle, the forces of the reformers easily routed 
the Sherif’s army, though the latter was far 
better equipped. The leaders of the fanatics 
threatened to attack the King and declared that 
without any doubt they could overcome him. 
By certain observers their forces were believed 
to be invincible so far as any merely Argh enemy 
¥-B—?20—4 
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was concerned; but Bin Saud insisted upon 
keeping the peace. 

The situation after the war was briefly as 
follows: The British were supporting the King 
of the Hejaz and it was believed that in certain 
British quarters there was hope that he might 
be made caliph of the Mohammedan world upon 
the downfall of the Sultan. It was even said 
that a revolt on his part against the Sultan 
might not be -objectionable to the British and 
that if it succeeded he would be generally recog- 
nized as his successor in the caliphate. On the 
other hand it was said that he was generally 
without influence in Arabia and in certain parts 
of the Moslem world was detested, as for ex- 
ample in India, where for some time the feeling 
had prevailed that it was a disgrace even to 
make pilgrimages to Mecca. Moreover, the gen- 
eral dislike of Mohammedans by the British 
naturally turned them against any protégé of 
the British authorities. This dislike was not 
founded upon reasonable criticism, but upon the 
pride of Mohammedans and their objection to 
being ruled by a people of alien race and faith. 
The position of the King of the Hejaz in 1920 
was not believed to be sectire. He had made the © 
Ichwan his bitter enemies, and they would un- 
doubtedly have already overthrown him, but for 
Bin Saud’s intervention. The latter was also 
receiving a subsidy from the British government. 
It was a question whether he could maintain his 
prestige, which was said to depend on lavish ex- 
penditures of money in gifts. 

In the autumn a special envoy was sent to 
Paris by the King of the Hejaz and at the same 
time it was planned to send special missions to 
the capitals of the other states of the Entente 
for the purpose of removing misunderstandings 
and strengthening the ties of friendship between 
the King and his allies. According to the repre- 
sentatives in Paris, the Hejaz government wished 
in every way the aid of the work of France in the 
East. According to the envoy King Hussein was 
earnestly seeking the friendship of France; his 
son, the Emir Faiaal, had been sent on a mission 
by the King on a single occasion during the 
Peace Conference, but since then the Emir had 
acted only on his own account and the King was 
not responsible for acts committed by bands of 
nomads, who did not acknowledge his authority. 
For an account of Faisal’s activities in Asia 
Minor and his relations with the French, see 
article, Syria. See also WAR oF THE NATIONS. 

ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. See IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 
Se Lasor ARBITRATION. 

ARCHAOLOGY. Although several years 
have passed since the closing of the war arche- 
ological exploration has not been thoroughly 
organized as yet. There are however several im- 
portant pieces of work to be recorded in the vari- 
ous lands around the Mediterranean. The pur- 

ose of this work was to bring to light any 
important burials which might have been con- 
cealed by the drift. More interesting, from the 
popular point of view at least, was the arrange- 
ment in the Museum of the remarkable models 
discovered in the untouched tomb of Mehenk- 
wetre. These most completely illustrate the 
service demanded by the mode of life of the 
princely classes in ancient Egypt. The work of 
Petrie at IllahQn concerned itself chiefly with 


clearing out the twelfth dynasty pyramid and 
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its surroundings. In the rubbish heap of the 
pyramid the excavators found the gold serpent 
which had been wrenched from the crown of 
Senusert II. The workmanship is fine, showing 
an inlay of colored stones and a head of lapis 
lazuli with eyes of garnet. In the tomb of a 
queen was found an unusual alabaster jar, 22 
inches in height, bearing a magic inscription 
which states that all which is produced from the 
earth will be obtained from it. In the search 
of the contemporaneous cemetery the mastaba 
of the chief architect of Egypt, the builder of 
the pyramid at Illahfin, was found. Like those 
of the sixth dynasty it stood upon a hill with a 
chapel cut in the side of the hill. The front is 
colonnaded like the twelfth dynasty tombs of 
Beni Hasan. The most unexpected discovery was 
the small, untouched cemetery of the prehistoric 
period, dating from the fourth dynasty. In it 
were a hundred burials which show every st 
from the plain open grave to the shaft tomb. 
Thirty different types were noted. The most 
important work of the Metropolitan Museum, 
noted above, was in the hill behind Shiekh ’Abd 
el-Kurneh (to the south of Deir el-Bahari). 
Here was found the eleventh dynasty tomb of 
the monarch Mehenkwetre, a small chamber con- 
taining a complete set of funerary models all 
beautifully preserved. These show gardens with 
pools, fruit trees and covered walks, granaries, 
slaughter houses, carpenter shops, breweries, 
bakeries, boats, etc., in fact in these models we 
have illustrated the elaborate service demanded 
by the life of a prince of that day. The tomb was 
discovered during the work of clearing away the 
drift that had accumulated in the bays of the 
cliffs of Deir el-Bahari. In the Valley of the 
Tombs of the, Kings, at Thebes, to the south of 
the entrance to the tomb of Meneptah, Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Carter found some alabaster 
jara of large size and of a new style. Most of 
them bore the cartouche of Meneptah while 
some belonged to the time of Rameses ITI. 

At Carchemish in Northern Syria C. L. Woeley, 
acting for the British Museum, resumed the ex- 
cavations begun in 1914, but interrupted by the 
war. Excavations were undertaken on the site 
of the double ring of the city walls. On the land 
side all the gates, the fortifications of the acropo- 
lis, as well as the great river wall which still 
holds back the Euphrates River were cleared 
out. The work has demonstrated that there are 
four periods of construction, and the results 
should throw a et on the 100 sculptured slabs, 
etc., that were found before the war. In addi- 
tion the excavators turned up new sculptures 
and inscriptions. A grave of the royal period 
was also discovered. At Ascalon, under the 
direction of Garstang, the Palestine Exploration 
Fund began its excavations on September 9th. 
Preparatory diggings brought to light two archi- 
tectural statues and an imposing Victory stand- 
ing on the earth. These had already been known 
in Turkish times. During this excavation was 
turned up a white marble statue of a kneeling 
girl of one quality. The search for the Temple 
of Fortune has been begun and extensive prepara- 
tions have been made for the exploration of the 
Philistine mound. 

At Mycenm, in Greece, Wace, acting for the 
British School in Athens, has carried on a thor- 
ough examination of the circle of graves just 
within the Lion Gate. The investigation has 


shown that Mycene was already inhabited at 
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the end of the Neolithic age and was a flourish- 
ing city in the years reaching from 2000 to 1500 
B.c. To the end of this period belong the graves 
within the circle. The latest of these graves 
date in the late Helladic period. Excavations on 
the acropolis have shown that the palace was of 
a much more extensive plan than is usually sup- 
posed. Evidence for at least two stories was 
discovered. It was also found that much later, 
after Cnossus had fallen, the city was fortified 
with a wall which was carefully carried around 
the circle of graves. At that time the enclosure 
was filled in, leveled, and surrounded by the 
double wall of slabs now seen there, and new 
gravestones placed in position to replace the 
earlier ones. Between this circle and the Lion 
gate a large building, probably a granary, was 
brought to light. In it were found a number 
of vases which fall stylistically between the 
Mycenman and Geometric wares and thus fill 
in a gap in Greek pottery. The excavators also 
explored the well-known Treasury of Atreus, 
finding under the threshold of the main cham- 
ber a small deposit of gold leaf. beads, and ivor- 
ies, together with a fragment of late Mycenwan 
ware. The tomb therefore may be dated in the 
period from 1400-1200 B.c. This is the tradi- 
tional date for the dynasty of. Atreus and goes 
to show that there is an element of truth in 
Greek legend. 

At Cyrene, in Africa, work has been carried 
on. Inscriptipns have been found which show 
that the temple thovght to be that of Apollo 
was in fact dedicated to the emperor Hadrian. 
In the agora was found a circular building which 
i as a meeting place for the priestesses of 

era. 

In Italy excavations have been conducted at 
Veii, Vetulonia, and Castellina in the Chianti 
Valley, near Florence. These have brought to 
light remarkable examples of Etruscan architec- 
ture, sculpture, and bronze work, e.g. bronze 
helmets from Vetulonia, a dancing faun from 
the same site, and a fine life-sized sixth-century 
Apollo in painted terra cotta from Veii. 

ARCHITECTURE. As in 1919, any attempt 
to chronicle the architecural activity of 1920 
finds itself inseparably bound up with considera- 
tions of building, as regards both labor and ma- 
terials, and, in New York especially, as regards 
certain legislation respecting building. 

Many buildings have been carried through to 
completion in spite of adverse conditions and 
high wager and high costs of material, but even 
more, especially in residential work, have been 
deferred or suspended until more favorable build- 
ing conditions prevail. 

Unsettled building conditions, as a matter of 
fact, have endured for a longer time after the 
Armistice than was generally anticipated, and 
it is only at the present writing in January, 1921, 
that a return to conditions in any sense normal 
can be recorded. 

Manufacturers of building materials are re- 
ported as being rather cautious about 1921, in 
view of the general tendency of dealers to un- 
load costly stocks in anticipation of probable 
price reductions. The willingness of distributors 
of building materials to take losses on stocks in 
hand reflects their aim to encourage a more gen- 
eral resumption of building activity early in 
1921. 

Building materials showing a decline in price 
ag of January, 1921, include asphaltum, certain 
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kinds of face brick, window and plate glass, 
sheet-iron and plaster-board. In lumber, price 
reductions are also seen in ash, basswood, plain 
and quartered oak, North Carolina pine, stud- 
ding, rafters. ceiling and partition lumber and 
all hardwood flooring, including yellow pine. 
The condition suggests a general house-cleaning 
on the purt of dealers, in anticipation of lower 
manufacturing prices, and the manufacturer, 
realizing that decrease in material prices will 
stimulate building, is faced with the problem of 
developing his production resources in such a 
way as neither to overstock nor to be caught 
later in the year with production and supply in- 
adequate to meet a yreat demand. 

The diverting of materials and labor to con- 
struction work connccted with the war naturally 
created certain conditions which are still with 
us as a post-war legacy—notably the housing 
problem. The high cost of war-time and post- 
war building at once involved the element of 
finance, and various legislative proposals of a 
remedial nature were made with a view to re- 
lieving the shortage of apartment houses and 
dwellings—especially acute in and around New 
York City. Many of the measures suggested 
were unfair to property owners, and when the 
banks were consulted there was found to be a 
great reluctance to finance building projects on 
account of the low return on the investment. 

The State Legislature rejected a group of pro- 
posals presented by Governor Smith, and the 
reaction at Albany appeared to take the form of 
a statement that housing should be regarded as 
a Municipal concern, and not a State concern. 
Among numerous proposals in this group was 
that of New York City Municipal Loans for 
building purposes, and with it went the construc- 
tive proposal to constitute building loans and 
mortgages as exempt from taxation. 

A committee on housing was appointed (the 
Lockwood Committee) and in its initial investiga- 
tions of the entire question, it undertook to 
look into certain alleged combines for price main- 
tenance among the building industries. As the 
investigation progressed, an astoundingly scan- 
dalous condition came to light. The work of the 
committee commenced in Oct. 20, 1920, and 
Samuel Untermeyer, the attorney, at the open- 
ing of the. third session said: 

“Now, what we intend to show is a banding 
together among the material men, first, in 
separate associations in each of 32 lines engaged 
in building materials, from the manufacturer 
down to the retailer; and then the banding to- 
gether of the different associations under the 
head of the Building Materials Employers’ As- 
sociation; and then we propose to show that not 
only has labor been dragnetted into the - Build- 
ing Trades Council in many instances, but that 
employers have been dragnetted and forced into 
certain of these associations by the relation that 
exists between the Building Trades Council and 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association.” 

In the course of testimony from a long list 
of witnesses, evidence came to light which dis- 
closed a far-reaching and intricate condition of 
corruption, bribery, and coercion—a condition 
plainly making against the progress and normal 
expansion of building. Many indictments are 
called for, and at the present writing the hear- 
ings of the committee are still continuing and 
the final outcome of the investigations cannot 
be recorded, 
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On May 5, 1920, the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects was held in 
Washington, D. C. These conventions are of 
marked importance in that the reports of their 
several committees represent inquiries and in- 
vestigations of nation-wide scope and significance, 
and the subjects assigned to the different com- 
mittees are designed to be of great constructive 
aid to the entire architectural profession. 

At this 53rd convention reports were received 
on (1) Education, with recommendation to ex- 
tend the usual four-year course for students; 
(2) structural service; (3) small houses, a new 
committee being appointed to study the whole 
subject and problem of financing small houses: 


-(4) competitions; (5) schedule of charges, con- 


sidering the question of raising the architects’ 
fee from 6 per cent to 8 per cent, referred back 
to the State Chapters for study during 1921; 
(6) jurisdictional disputes; (7) community 
planning. | 

Another interesting report was reviewed— 
the report of the American Institute’s Post-War 
Committee, which was appointed to inquire into 
and report on conditions and problems of archi- 
tectural practice as found to exist after the 
war. The accomplishment of this committee is 
of distinct interest, and so germane to the pur- 
pose of this review that the following notes are 
given at length from the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects: 

a. The committee received and tabulated under 
separate headings a mass of opinion, suggestion, 
and criticism from individuals and societies bear- 
ing on various phases of the problems confront- 
ing the architectural profession. 

b. Establishment of a point of contact and 
machinery for codperation between organized 
labor, building and engineers. 

c. Establishment of a definite basis for co- 
operation between organized labor, building con- 
tractors, and engineers which, it is hoped, will be 
an opening wedge to more sympathetic under- 
standing between these great elements in the 
building industry. 

d. Laid foundations for closer association with 
the building industry through participation in 
the Conference of the National Federation of 
Construction Industries. 

e. Placed an argument for Registration of 
Architects, with practical data for Registration 
Laws in the hands of organizations and indi- 
viduals in nearly every state in the union. 

f. Placed the question of the organization of 
State societies, together with an outline of the 
experiences of states having such sovieties, and 
also a form of Constitution and By-Laws in 
practically every State in the Union, through the 
membership of the Post-War Committee. 

g- Started a larger body of architects think- 
ing concurrently along formulated jines of study 
than ever before. 

h. Developed a form of organization that has 
many features to recommend it as a workable 
machine for carrying on educational effort of 
national scope. 

i. It has developed, through the effort of the 
special l’ost-War Committee of the Washington 
State Chapter a chart indicating desirable fields 
for investigation in the study of problems affect- 
ing the proposition of architecture. 

j. It has laid the basis for an international 

rofessional relationship, by correspondence and 
interchange pf documents and information. 
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The Post-War Committee further outlined 
several important subjects for future study and 
action—subjects of great importance to every 
practicing architect. These additional subjects 
are given as follows: 

1. What should be the function of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects? 

a. A national organization of the profession. 

and a9, direet factor in economic and social 
life, or 

b. A dignified academy, attainable only by a 

few, and dealing only with the internal eth- 
ics of the profession. 

2. What should be understood by the term 
“Architect”? 

3. Desirability of giving Local Chapters (of 
the American Institute of Architects) more au- 
thority in formulating Rules of Practice for the 
guidance of their members. 

4, Creating sentiment in favor of State Regis- 
tration Laws. 

5. Parliaments of Building Institutes. 

6. Relationship between Architects and Drafts- 
en. 

7. Methods of Sreanization of an architect's 
office. 

8. Value of dignified publicity. 

9. Remuneration for the architect's services. 

10. Expense of estimating. 

11. Schedule of charges. 


As an instance of the activities of some of the. 


State Chapters of the American Inatitute of 
Architects, “The Architects’ Service Bureau of 
Minnesota, Inc.,” should be of interest through- 
out the country. The members of this chapter, 
observing the offers of free plan service by lum- 
ber-yards. “‘plan factories” and other enterprises, 
conceived the idea of a codperative effort to pro- 
vide accurate, carefully thought-out plans for 
houses of 3, 4, 5 and G rooms. The work of this 
Minnesota ‘experiment proved to be of such a 
constructive nature that it served as a hasis for 
the plans subsequently developed by the Small 
House Committee of the American ‘Tnstitute of 
Architects. 

Of actual architectural orks: as was implied 
before, there are relatively few important ex- 
amples. to cite’ for 1920. Many _ buildings 
projected in 1919 have gone forward in their 
construction through 1920 and will be completed 
in 1921. Of these one of the most notable is 
the Cunard Building, in New York City (Ben- 
jamin W. Norris, architect). In Detroit work 
progresses on the Durant Building (Albert Kahn, 
achitect), the largest office building ever erected. 
Its cost is estimated at $8,000,000. The same 
architect also has the First National Bank of 
Detroit (Michigan), a $4,000,000 building, and 
others totalling $23,000,000. 

The most important completion of the year 
was that for the Nebraska State Capitol, for 
which the winning design was made by Bertram 
G. Goodhue, of New York City. 

There has been a more marked building activ- 
ity in the Middle West than elsewhere in the 
United States, and the greater part of this has 
been in the industrial and commercial field. <A 
number of hotels have been built, and a great 
many theatres (of the large motion picture type), 
while many public buildings have been held up 
due to limited appropriations which failed to 
cover the great increases in building costs. 

While this country has passed no such wise 
resolution as France in the matter of war memo- 
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rials, forbidding construction until 10 years after 
the war. many have been designed, but not built. 
Building costs, again, are the reason. The plans 
for the great Victory Hall for New York City 
are among the war memorial works which are 
at present being held in abeyance. 

It ia reported that Whitney Warren, the 
prominent New York architect, has been invited 
to supervise the rebuilding of the civic buildings 
of Louvain, in Belgium. Reconstruction work 
in general progresses steadily in France, al- 
though it is obvious that many more years will 
elapse before the extensive damage of the de- 
struction in the North of France will be uly 
achieved. 

Great Britain is experiencing difficulties in 
solving post-war housing problems similar to 
our own—the high cost of building and the diffi- 
culty of getting building loans except at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest. Theorists are devising 
solutions which are based on re-distribution of 
population, but meanwhile the great industrial 
centres are suffering from increasing congestion. 

It is generally believed by the architects of 
this country that building will begin to resume 
something of its pre-war trend in 1921, for while 
1920 has been by no means barren of architectur- 
al activity, conditions have been far from normal. 
Under conditions which obtained during the war, 
and conditions which resulted from the war, it 
is by no means surprising that the progress of 
architecture both here and in Europe has been 
greatly retarded. See articles on Hovusina, City 
PLANNING, etc. 

ARCTIC REGIONS. 
SPITZBERGEN. 

ARGENTINA. A republic on the eastern 
coast of the southern part of South America. 
Capital, Buenos Aires. 

PopuLaTion. There are fourteen provinces, 
ten territories, and one federal district, with a 
total area estimated at 1,153,119 square miles. 
The population according to the census of 1914 
was 7,885,237. It was estimated January 1, 
1919, at 8,411,000. No later figures for the 
population by provinces and other divisions 
were available than those given in the preceding 
YEAR Book, which were for January 1, 1918, as 
follows: 


See PoLag RESEARCII; 


Buenos Aires 2... . ec ce et ee eee ee tone 1,615,223 
Provinces 
Buenos Aires (La Plata) ..........0ec08.! 2,190,876 
Santa: ewe os SS ie oe oa ae OR Ee 047,804 
COrdODS . 6.85 S88 EE a ee eS Seda Zre-Rea 766,875 
Entre Rios (Parana) .........0c0sesc00e 444,991 
COrmienlOs: 4634 665. 6064566 2b ea eee eas 357,026 
San LUIS ao eka ae ee ke Se ee 124,387 
Santiago del Estero ..........-2. 0s ceeee 285,681 
TTC UTD: «ko suise Serre kas ag se eee alg 354,545 
MGNdOZA: iio) kb oe oo RAE ES Oe 298,225 
San: DUA Gases che ek lee eee eee es 127,775 
Li. ROU: oc scaca He Fe w.e eR Ae eee ae 83,146 
CACAIMATOR 6 fi 5h i SESE ELAS RRO 106,500 
OCB sas. obi Sea a OR RO 147,587 
JOIUS: ch oestics eee Ree ewe oes 77,990 
Territories 

Misioncs (Posadas) ...........0.e0c eee 57,544 
FOTTOGA 6% 6 A EW RAE OE 20,399 
Chaco (Resistencia) ...........020 ee eeee 48,599 
Pampa Central coun INGHAY ck Cie s: Sacketesd 111,887 
Neuquén sec MAA!) ois site ec acahe ee a 80,474 
Rio Nogro (Viedma) .........0 cece cease 44,963 
Chubut (Rawson) .......... 2c e ee ecoes 25,838 
Santa Cruz (Gallegos) ...........000000s 10,882 
Tierra del Fuego (Ushuaia) .............. 2,527 
Los Andes (San Antonio de Los Cobres) ... 2,57 

OUAL ici gored Bit ota doe wae aaah eae eee 8.284,266 
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The capital and largest city is Buenos Aires, 
with a population estimated September 1, 1918, 
at 1,637,155; the second city is Rosario, with a 
population estimated in 1918 at 235,000; other 
large cities with recent estimates of population 
are: Cordoba, 156,000; La Plata, 119,000; 
Avellaneda, 105,000; Tucuman, 100,000; Santa 
Fé, 60,000; Mendoza, 62,000; and Bahia Blanca, 
75,000. 

EpucaTion. Elementary education is free and 
subsidized by the general and provincial govern- 
ments. It is secular and compulsory between 
the ages of six and fourteen. At the close of 
1919 the schools numbered 9268 with an enroll- 
ment of 1,190,231 pupils and 36,615 teachers. 
Secondary education is controlled by the gen- 
eral government which maintained 37 national 
colleges with 11,022 pupils and 1244 teachers; 
_ 37 special institutions with 11,261 students and 

897 teachers. Besides these, there are 59 mili- 
tary schools, 82 normal schools, and 79 schools 
annexed to normal schools; the universities of 
Buenos Aires, La Plata, and Cordoba, whose 
students numbered respectively, 10,404, 2835, 
and 5506; and the two provincial universities 
of Santa Fé and Tucuman. A popular univer- 
sity was in process of organization in 1920 with 
departments of philosophy, law, history, science, 
letters, medicine; foreign languages, etc. The 
budget for education in 1919 totaled 57,626,228 
paper dollars. 

In 1920 it was planned to establish at Rosario 
the National University of the Littoral, with 
complete courses in technical instruction cover- 
ing a study period of five years, three of which 
were to be devoted to general scientific studies 
and two to the study of special subjects. The 
aim of the university was to be the preparation 
of experts in mechanical, electrical, construc- 
tion, and civil-engineering work. It was to. take 
the place of the industrial school which was for- 
merly in operation in Rosario. 

Propucrion. Agriculture and stock-raising 
are the main sources of wealth, the area for 
agricultural and pastoral use being placed at 
over 400,000,000 acres, which, however, was only 
conjectural. There are still large tracts of lands 
that have not yet been disposed of in the terri- 
tories, estimated at an acreage of nearly 238,- 
060,000 and suitable for pastoral uses. These 
are sold or in certain instances are given free 
of charge to colonists. It has been estimated 
that about 10.000,000 acres of the cultivable por- 
tion required irrigation. The following table 
shows the acreage of the leading crops for 1918- 
19 and 1919-20. 


Acreage 
1918-19 1919-20 
WREAG: ae lia oe li ee we aces 17,175,000 15,132,500 
B18 heen ee ne se oe Os 3,015,000 - 1,827,500 
PBR. gO hiewat Wate od de eae ae 3,456,625 3,563,000 


years: 


roducta Area Production Exporte 
Wheat: Acren Met. tons Met. tone 
1916-17 ....... 16,088,967 2,180,400 897,622 
1917-18 ....... 17,581.477 6,086,445 2,029,419 
1918-19 ....... 16,976,068 5,015,000 3,258,259 
Maize: 
1916-17 ....... 8.968,851 1,494,600 896,115 
1917-18 ....... 8,715,377 4,335,000 647,657 
1918-19 ....... ci... eee. fee ee 2,374,721 
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Producta Area Production Exports 
Linseed : Acree Met. tonsa Met. tone 
1916-17 ........ 3,207,411 102,406 140,168 
1917-18 ........ 3,233,600 497,578 391,058 
1918-19 ........ 8,419,059 705,000 840,272 
Oats: 
1916-17 ........ 2,525,406 487,850 270,761 
1917-18 ........ 2,854,055 1,100,000 583,536 
1918-19 ........ 2,980,075 640.400 331,350 


a 


The above figures of exports each cover the 
12 calendar months of 1917, 1918, and 1919, re- 
spectively. See AGRICULTURE. 

As no coal is mined in Argentina the country 
is dependent upon the United States and Eng- 
land, but its scarcity will be seen from the fact 
that only 707,712 tons were imported in 1917, 
and 821,974 tons in 1918, as against 4,046,278 
tons in 1913. The railway, industrial, and do- 
mestic necessities of the country suffered severely 
during the war, not only from the scarcity and 
the abnormal prices of coal itself, but also from 
the resulting speculation in quebracho and algar- 
roba firewood, in the charcoal (the poor man’s 
fuel) derived from these woods, and in Argen- 
tine petroleum as fuel oil. Coal rose from 331 
per ton at the beginning of 1917 to $50 at the 
middle of 1918, wholesale. The woods used for 
firewood and charcoal are quebracho and algar- 
roba; it requires about 214 tons of quebracho 
to produce the calorific value of 1 ton of coal. 

Petroleum is the most important of the min- 
ing products of Argentina. During the war, 


'wolfram was in considerable demand and at high 


prices, while mica was also sought by one or 
two concerns throughout the Republic. Copper 
has been produced in a desultory way for lim- 
ited periods in the past. The provincial govern- 
ments of Argentina possess the control of mines 
in the respective provinces as a result of the 
provisions of the national constitution, while 
those in the national territories are under the 
direct control of the national government. Min- 
ing concessions, however, are regulated in all 
cases by the mining code of the republic. 

CoMMERCE. Exports and imports for 1918 in 
gold pesos were, respectively, 801,466,488, and 
500,602,752. The following table shows the total 
Argentine foreign trade, the sum of the imports 
and exports, by countries, for the years 1913, 
1917, and 1918, values being expressed in gold 
pesos: 


-— 
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Countries 1918 1917 1918 
Pesos Pesos Peeos 
Australia .... 1,204,292 33 32,953 
Aus.-Hungary. 10,469,727 9,796 1,292 
Belgium .... 60,998,779 96,036 159,009 
Bolivia ..... 1,511,964 1,530,244 2,940,217 
Brazil ...... 37,006,045 60,696,121 82,720,118 
British pos... 9,885,716 4,406,795 6,363,535 
Canada ..... 1,944,180 492,832 1,028,595 
Ohile ....... 2,921,682 8,097,215 16,978,047 
Cuba ....... 2,011,585 2,757,988 3,549,993 
Denmark 1,027,261 4,169,563 1,361,871 
France ‘ 85,324,939 95,171,878 139,006,649 
French pos... 854.292 18,959,352 4,504,310 
Germany .... 146,135,401 294,655 221,628 
Ttaly” cee a4 62.469.296 55,237,910 60,289,724 
Tapan ...... 1,040,756 5,429 851 18,014,405 
Mexico ..... 1,720,078 6.093.701 5,406,428 
Netherlands 29.093,152 7,541,152 2.145.591 
Norway ..... 3,819,493 9,434,787 5,187,963 
Paraguay ... 4,717,811 8,574,213 12,548,388 
POPU. te ke ks 6,97 1,582,764 4,284,656 
Portugal .... 1,265,328 758,387 1,053,711 
Russia ...... 1.180.053 1,480 15,399 
South Africa. 268,822 2.055.393 6.778,091 
Spain ...... 19.757.409 36,627.515 65.595,441 
Sweden ..... 4,830,267 4.691.289 7,734.974 
Switzerland —. 3.236.376 5,844,018 3,229.695 
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Countrice 1913 1917 1918 
; Pesos Pesos Pesos 
United King. 283,328,542 243,831,809 430,841,381 
United States 97,601,693 299,355,684 334,658,568 
Uruguay .... 10,528,976 17,665,430 19,549,226 
All other coun- 
tries and 
to order. 129,727,764 34,583,386 65,917,387 
Total .....1,015,383,105 980,491,227 1,302,069,240 


FINANCE. The unit of currency is the peso or 
dollar (gold) with a value of 96.475 cents. But 
though the country theoretically is on a gold 
basis, the money in circulation is chiefly paper 
pesos or dollars, which have a value under the 
conversion law of 1899 of 44 per cent of the gold 
peso or 42.449 cents in American currency. The 
oe items of the budget for 1920 were as fol- 
ows: 


Revenue Dollare Paper 
TOIDOTIS: AiO eae wee ey elt ay 97,000,000 
Internal taxes ......- cece eens ese eees 80,000,000 
TIMCOMNG “CBR 2 bee 65s FA eee eae eas 38,000,000 
PRLENLS css eee eR RS Bera iw He eee 6,000,000 
StQMDS® 655.5465 oe oe ss RR ee 25,000,000 


Total (including all revenue) ........ 428,244,700 


Erpenditure Dollara Paper 
CON RTORR. fp ip ee ORT OER ER 4,790,260 
Ministry of: 
TNQ@RION a4: 4-6-6 elas FAS fae si ee eas 54,726,068 
Foreign Affairs and Worship ......... 4,295,534 
PIMANCO®. coca eek So Kine eee ee we eee 16,325,164 
Pane DED: sista See a oe hee ie Wee 124,006.484 
Justice and Education .............¢ 75,861,814 
ALUN oe et hae ee ERR ER 35,792,572 
NOUY osu eacers eae ee nee re es $1,163,026 
Agriculture .. 0... ee eee ee te ees 10,255,880 
Publie: Works: sé 2665544445044. b0 13,698,875 
Pensions, ete, 2... ce cc ee ee eee 17,414,244 
Public: WOrRks: Gad tas tees dees ee ass 25,619,900 
Suheidies” sense k ccna bee eae 8 tens 11,825,304 


Grand total 428,134.9723 


Cr | 


The external debt January 1, 1919, was 671,- 
336,118 paper pesos and the internal debt 642,- 
791,606 paper pesos. 

In the budget for 1921, the estimated expendi- 
tures were 482,654,460 pesos, currency. The 
principal items in pesos were as follows: Na- 
tional Congress, 5,274,260; foreign relations and 
Shihan 4,941,074; treasury. 18,246,600; public 
debt, 124.306,484; public instruction, 88,327,493; 
war, 44,141,337; marine, 36,405,117; agricul- 
ture, 10,515,860; public works, 14,364,835; pen- 
sions, retirements, etc., 17,641,284; public im- 
provements, 45,814,284, and subsidies and charity, 
13,195,168. 

COMMUNICATIONS. During 1920 measures 
were taken to extend certain of the Argentine 
railway systems. The government of the Prov- 
ince of Corrientes granted a concession to an 
American syndicate, known as the “Ferrocarril 
Colonista Corrientino,” to construct a railway 
line in that province and to exploit it for 50 
years. The government reserved the right of 
expropriating the permanent way, rolling stock, 
and other assets of the concern at any time upon 
payment of the real value plus a premium of 20 
br cent. Furthermore the stations were to be 
ocated at places selected by the government 
and in order to prevent land speculation the 
ground adjoining the stations was to be sub- 
divided and offered for sale at prices determined 
in advance. An important extension put under 
way during the year was that of the Pacific Rail- 
way of Argentina from Stroeder to Carmen de 
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Patagones, a distance of 40 miles. It was 
planned to construct a further extension to con- 
nect this line and the Southern Railway with 
the government lines in the vicinity. The rail- 
ways open to traffic on January 1, 1919, had a 
mileage at 22,578 of which 3816 (18 per cent) 
belonged to the state. At that time capital in- 
vested in Argentina railways was placed at 1,- 
254,795,500 gold dollars. In 1918 the vessels 
entered at all Argentina ports numbered 45,072 
with a tonnage of 17,483,482, and those cleared, 
44,845, with a tonnage of 17,334,850. At the 
beginning of 1918, the post offices numbered 3461 
and the telegraph lines in 1915 had a total mile- 
age of 43,153, of which 23,978 were national 
lines. No later figures for post offices and tele- 
graphs were available than those given in the 
preceding YEAR Book. 

ARMY AND Navy. Service is compulsory in 
the national militia on all citizens between the 

es of twenty and forty-five. The country is 
divided into five military districts, each of which 
must provide a complete division of the first 
line and also a reserve division. The active 
strength of each division is fixed at about 20,000 
men and the reserve strength at about 300,000. 
One-half are of the first line and one-half of the 
special reserve. Measures have been taken to 
organize a territorial reserve. The navy included 
two large dreadnoughts laid down in 1917, Mo- 
raneo and Riveadivia of 27,940 tons each; two 
pre-dreadnoughts ‘of 2336 tons each; and four 
armored cruisers and one light cruiser, besides 
various destroyers, torpedo boats and miscella- 
neous craft. The personnel varied from 5000 to 
6000 men. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT. The form of government is re- 
publican and the executive power is vested in a 
president, elected for six years by electors chosen 
by the fourteen provinces. He is ineligible for 
reélection. The President is commander in chief 
of the army and navy and appoints to the higher 
offices in the respective departments. The gov- 
ernment has a responsible ministry or cabinet 
consisting of eight members, namely, secretaries 
of state, for the interior, foreign affairs, finance, 
war, justice and public instruction, agriculture, 
marine, and public works. Legislative author- 
ity is vested in the national congress, which con- 
sists of two houses, the Senate and the House of 
Deputies. The Senate has thirty members, 
elected by the legislatures of the provinces and 
by a special body of electors in the capital. The 
deputies number 120 and are elected by the peo- 
ple, in a proportion, according to the constitu- 
tion, of one for every three inhabitants. One- 
third of the Senate is renewed every three years, 
and one-half of the House every two years. The 
President in 1920 was Sefior Hipolito Irigoyen, 
who assumed office, October 12, 1916, and the 
Vice-President was Dr. Bento Villanueva. 

History. <A sharply contested electoral con- 
test ended March 7th in the triumph of the Rad- 
icals over the combination of opposing groups. 
The Radical party, to which President Irigoyen 
belonged, elected 102 members, the Conservatives 
46, and fhe Socialists 10. Various disturbances 
accompanied the campaign including strikes and 
anarchist demonstrations. In the city of Buenos 
Aires, the headquarters of some twenty anarchist 
groups were closed and ZU0 arrests were made. 
Argentina was represented in the Geneva meet- 
ing of the League of the Nations by her foreign 
minister, Sefior Pueyrredon. At a meeting of 
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leading importers at Buenos Aires, October 20, 
it was voted that imports from the United States 
should he limited to absolute necessities until the 
rate of exchange improved. Soon after the meet- 
ing the rate stood at 133. Labor troubles were 
reported at several points and a number of per- 
sons were killed in conflicts between strikers and 
the police. In the autumn there was a shortage 
of bread and some of the mills closed for lack 
of grain. On November 15th a number of shops 
were closed in the state of Cordoba on account 
of the heavy taxes. The treaty with the United 
States on the subject of commercial travelers 
was signed October 22nd. Similar treaties had 
been signed with several of the South American 
states. <A bill was introduced in the Chamber 
of Deputies in the autumn providing for com- 
pulsory farming, that is to say, the conscription 
of the young men not called into naval or mili- 
tary service in order that they might form an 
agricultural army. Toward the close of the year 
a “graft” investigation found that the capitol 
building in Buenos Aires had been constructed 
at an undue expense, the sum of 5,500,000 pesos 
having been unnecessarily expended. Measures 
were taken toward the solution of the immigra- 
tion problem. For three years the number of 
emigrants had exceeded that of immigrants and 
plans were under consideration for the attrac- 
tion of immigration to the country. At the 
close of the year Austria was taking steps to 
promote the emigration to Argentina of her 
working classes, by means of opening credits 
for intending emigrants. A serious earthquake 
on December 17th destroyed several towns on 
the slope of the Andes causing a great loss of 
life and property. The early reports indicated 
that hundreds had been killed and pronounced 
the shock the most serious since that of 1869. 

At the close of the year plans were under con- 
sideration for the owning and operation of a 
steamship line by the government, which raised 
the general question whether the state ought to 
compete with private capital in commercial un- 
dertakings. Opponents argued that both for po- 
litical and economic reasons the government 
ought not to enter commerce, and declared that 
the merchant marine had served the country 
efficiently during the war. On the other hand, 
it was argued that the government was now pay- 
ing hundreds of millions to the merchant marine 
of other countries and that vessels bringing 
freight to Argentine ports could find no adequate 
return cargoes. Government ownership in the 
present situation would obviate these difficulties. 

ARIZONA. PopuLaTIoN. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 333,903 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compured with 204,354 in 1910. 


AGRICULTURE. According to the censua of. 


1920, the number of farms was 10,816, an increase 
of 17.2 per cent since 1910. ‘The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn ......... 1920 28,000 644,000 $1,095,000 
1919 30,000 900,000 1,800,000 
Oats ......... 1920 13,000 481,000 462,000 
1919 13,000 494,000 494,000 
Wheat ....... 19.0 36,000 864,000 2,264,000 
1919 38,000 950,000 2,138,000 
Barley ........ 1920 20,000 680,000 952,000 
1919 25,000 875,000 1,225,000 
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Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
WAY: 5563e5ed 1920 187,000 ¢3892,000 11,170,000 
1919 177,000 %657,000 13,021,000 
Beans ........ 1920 15,000 75,000 308.000 
1919 20,000 120,000 540,000 
Potatocs ...... 1920 5,000 450,000 855,000 
1919 5,000 350,000 682,000 
Sweet potatoos .1920 1,000 150,000 345,000 
1919 1,000 150,000 375.000 
Cotton ....... 1920 287,000 110,000 16,500,000 
1919 60,000 15,261,000 


107,000 


en 


“Tons. °* Bales. 


MINERAL Propuctrion. The following table 
shows the production of base and precious metals 
for 1920 and 1919, according to the estimates of 
the United States Geological Survey : 


Gold, Silver, Copper. Lead, _—s— Zine, 


Dollare Ounces Pounds Podunds Pounds 
1920— 

4,943,000 6,093,251 559,235,000 14,000,000 1,457,000 
1919— 


4,506,413 5,266,605 535,100,844 10,203,078 1,717,000 


The value of the above metals in 1920 was 
about $107,725,000, a decrease of nearly $3,433,- 
000. The quantity of all these metals except zinc 
increased, but the total output for 1919 had been 
far below the average for the previous five years. 
In spite of the increase in the quantity of most 
of the metals and in the total value of the gold, 
silver, and lead, the combined value of all the 
metals was less on account of the low price of 
copper. During the last two months of the year, 
when the price of copper fell below 15 cents a 
pound, many of the large copper companies again 
curtailed production. The increase in the value 
of the gold output was a result of the slight im- 
provement in the production of gold from copper 
ore and the steady output from the Oatman 
region, More than half the output of gold from 
Arizona came from gold ores in the San Fran- 
cisco district, in Mohave County. The mine out- 
put of silver increased in value from $5,898,598 
to about $6,032,000. The value of the output of 
copper decreased from $100,086,757 in 1919 to 
about $95,741,000 in 1920, owing to the decrease 
in the average price of copper from 18.6 cents to 
about 17.12 cents a pound. Most of the large 
smelting plants produced more copper than in 
1919, but no effort was made to reach the totals 
of 1918, for the demand for the metal was not so 
great as had been expected. Toward the end of 
the year the price of copper decreased so much 
that many of the large mining companies operat- 
ed at a loss. The mine production of lead in 
Arizona increased in value from $540,763 to 
about $1,147,000. The output of recoverable zinc 
decreased from 1,717,000 pounds in 1919 to about 
1,457,000 pounds in 1920. The value of the out- 
put of recoverable zinc decreased from $125,341 
to about $118,000. 
TRANSLFORTATION. All corporate activities in 
Arizona are under the scrutiny and partial] direc- 
tion of the Arizona Corporation Commission, an 
elective body of three members. Thus are in- 
cluded railroads, automobile lines, and mining 
and other incorporations, though taxation is un- 
det charge of the State Tax Commission. The 
railroads of Arizona have a mileage of 2429. 
Two main lines cross the State. The extensions 
and branches mainly are dependent upon the 
mining industry. These in 1920 were limited to 
a 72-mile lumbering road in northeast Arizona 
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and to a 6-mile agricultural spur near Phenix. 
The 26-mile narrow-gauge line to Jerome was 
abandoned, transportation being otherwise sup- 
plied, and service was cut on a number of lines 
on accouni of the decline in the copper-producing 
industry. 

FINANCE. The total receipts of the fiscal year 
1920 were $8,747,419.02, of which $5,641,440.77 
was from direct taxation. On hand at the end 
of the fiscal year, $1,974,654.53. The State’s 
indebtedness was $869,972.43. The counties had 
outstanding bonds amounting to $1,967,804.87. 
The cities’ indebtedness, limited to Prescott, 
‘Tombstone, and Tucson, amounted to $130,497.99. 
The gross indebtedness of the State, including the 
cities, waa $2,968,275.29, with a credit of $423,- 
951.70 in funds. 

Epucation. The school population numbered 
85,213: pupils enrolled, 70,288; school districts, 
473; teachers, 1955. The high schools numbered 
30, with an enrollment of 5597, and with 156 
teachers. The two normal schools had 884 stu- 
dents. Average cost per capita of enrollment: 
Common schools, $71: high schools, $181. Sal- 
aries of teachers in the common schools: Aver- 
age male, $164.86; female, $118.77. Gross ex- 
penditure for common schools during the fiscal 
year, $4,836,599.43, distributed as follows: High 
schools, $789,754.47; vocational training, $99,- 
255.20; normal and high school military train- 
ing, $6,401.69. 

LEGISLATION. A special legislative session of 
one day was held, February 12, called for and 
devoted only to approval of the national woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment. 

ELECTIONS. The vote for President was as 
follows: Harding, 37,016; Cox, 29,546; as com- 
pared with the following in 1916: Wilson, 33;- 
170; Hughes, 20,524; Benson (Socialist), 3174; 
Hanly (Prohibitionist), 1153. In the elections 
for governor, the votes were: Campbell (Repub- 
lican), 37,249; and Simms (Democrat), 31,682. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Penitentiary, 
Florence; Expenditures, $165,741.95; number of 
inmates, 324. Industrial School, Fort Grant: 
Maintenance, $47,995.06: Improvements, $77,- 
691.92; number of inmates, 107. Pioneers’ Home, 
Prescott: Expenditures, $35.250.84; number of 
inmates, 65. State Hospital for the Insane, 
Pheenix: Expenditures, $195,834.34; number of 
inmates, 553. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Thomas E. Campbell; 
Secretary of State, Ernest Hall; Auditor, Charles 
W. Fairfield; Treasurer, Raymond Earhart; At- 
torney-General, W. J. Galbraith. 

JUDICIARY, Supreme Court: 
C. Baker; A. G. McAlister. 

ARIZONA, UNIVERSITY or. A co-educational 
State institution at Tucson, Ariz.; founded in 
1885. The enrollment for the summer session of 
1920 was 78; for the regular session, 1088 (676 
men and 412 women), making a total in all 
courses of 1616 (eliminating duplicates). The 
faculty numbered 117 of whom 20 had been added 
in the course of the year. The income was $836,- 
415.85. The library contained 32,600 volumes. 
Recent additions to the plant were, besides the 
women’s dormitory and the steward’s observa- 
tory, mentioned in the preceding YEAR Book, 
the Home Economics Practice House and the 
Green House for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. ‘he university comprises a college of let- 
ters, arts, and sciences; a college of mines and 
engineering; and a college of agriculture; it also 
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maintains a correspondence course. President, 
Rufus Bernhard von Kleinsmid, Ph.]). 

ARKANSAS. PopuLaTION. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 1,752,204 residents in the State Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 1,574,449 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 232,602, an in- 
crease of 8.3 per cent since 1910. The followiny 
table is compiled from the estimates of the Unit 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 19109 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1920 2,360,000 55,224,000 $53,567,000 
1919 2,407,000 43,326,000 71,055,000 
Oats ....... 1920 352,000 8,800,000 6,864,000 
919 320,000 7,040,000 6,195,000 
Wheat ...... 1920 126,000 1,197,000 2,274,000 
1919 280,000 2,660,000 5,373,000 
Rye ........ 1920 4,000 40,000 88,000 
1919 4,000 38,000 76,000 
Tobacco 1920 800 * 480,000 149,000 
1919 800 * 456,000 160,000 
Hay ....... 1920 852,000 1,178,000 18,804,000 
1919 782,000 1,086,000 22,189,000 
Peanuta 1920 16,000 416,000 973,000 
1919 19,000 665,000 1,556.000 
Rice ....... 1920 181,400 8,889,000 11,645,000 
1919 147.000 6,468.000 15,523,000 
Potatoes ....1920 31,000 2.418.000 4.232.000 
1919 32,000 2.592,000 5.314.000 
Sw’'t potatoes .1920 49,000 5.145,000 §,402,000 
1919 51 000 5.100,000 5 865.000 
Cotton ..... 1920 2,862,000 1,160,000 797,140.000 
- 1919 2,725.000 ©884,000 160,974,000 
Cowpeas ....1920 86.000 430.000 1,954 000 
1919 75,000 225,000 652,000 
Sorghum 
sirup ..1920 42.000 438,780,000 3.969.000 
1919 82,000 141.920,000 1,978,000 
*Pounds. *Tons. © Balcs. 4 Gallons. 
TRANSPORTATION. In 1920 the total mileage 


of the railways of the State was 5144. By act 
of the General Assembly in 1919 the Arkansas 
Corporation Commission was created, to enter 
upon its duties Jan. 1, 1921. It was to consist 
of three members appointed by the Governor, to 
hold office for two, four, and six years respective- 
ly, and its jurisdiction extended over common car- 
riers, telegraph and telephone companies, gas and 
electric light companies, and all other public ser- 
vice corporations. 

EpucaTion. The school population in 1920 
was 676,169; enrollment 483,172; daily attend- 
ance 326,083. The teachers numbered 10,947 and 
the genoral average of salary was $72 a month: 
White male teachers received $90 per month: 
white female, $70; colored male, $61; and colored 
female, £52. 

FINANCE. According to the report of the 
Treasurer for the year ending June 30, 1920, the 
total receipts were $6,124,636, and the disburse- 


. ments amounted to $6,215,015, leaving a balance 


in the treasury of $111,482. The total debt at 
the close of 1920 was as follows: State school 
bonds, $1,134,500; university endowment bonds, 
$141,666.67; State notes held by outside persons, 
$750,000; current indebtedness of State peniten- 
tiary, $342,000; farm note indebtedness of State 
penitentiary, $158)832. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Charitable and 
correction institutions of the State are as fol- 
lows: lHospital for Nervous Diseases, at Little 
Rock (population, 1873); Deaf Mute. Institute, 
located at Little Rock (pupils, 330); Blind 
School, at Little Rock (pupils, 116); Confeder- 
ute Home, at Sweet Home (population, 156) ; 
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Tuberculosis Sanitorium, at Booneville (patients, 
176): Farm for Women, at Jacksonville (in- 
mates, 13: opened for inmates, June 20, 1920) ; 
Boys’ Industrial School, at Pine Bluff (popula- 
tion, 121); Girls’ Industrial School, at Alexan- 
der (inmates, 20; opened for inmates, March 24, 
1919) ; State Penitentiary, at Little Rock, Ark., 
and with farms at Tucker and Cummins (prison- 
ers, 723). 

ELecTIUNS. The vote for President was as 
follows: Cox, 105,618; Harding, 60,874. The 
vote for Senator was: Caraway (Democrat), 
126,477: Cole (Republican), 65,381. The vote 
for Governor was: McRae (Democrat), 123,- 
604; Townsend (Republican), 46,339; Busler 
(Socialist), 4543; Blount (Negro), 15,627. The 
vote on constitutional amendments gave a ma- 
jority for the initiative referendum, equal suf- 
frage, and increase of the Supreme Court; but 
it was insufficient to carry the amendments, as 
the majority of the total vote cast at the election 
for Governor was required. 

OrFickrs. Governor, Thomas C. McRae; 
Secretary of State, Ira C. Hopper: Attorney- 
General, J. S. Utley; Treasurer, Joe Ferguson ; 
Auditor, James Guy Tucker; Adjutant-General, 
Joe S. Harris; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, J. L. Bond. 

JupDIc1ARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
E. A. McCulloch; assistant justices, Carroll D. 
Wood: J. C. Hart; Frank G. Smith, T. H. 
Humphreys. 

ARKANSAS, UNtversiry or. A_ co-educa- 
tional land grant State institution, at Favette- 
ville, Ark.; founded in 1871. There are colleges 
of arts and sciences, education, engineering, agri- 
culture (including an experiment station). and 
medicine. The last-named is situated at Little 
Rock. The enrollment for the summer session 
was 556 and for the fall session, 1015. The fac. 
ultvy numbered 85. The income for the year was 
$315.766.15. There were 32.300 volumes in the 
library.’ President, John Clinton Futrall. 

ARMAGH, Jonn Baprist Crozier. Arch- 
bishop of. British prelate, died April’12th. He 
was born April 8. 1853, and educated at Trinity 
College. Dublin. where he took honors. In 1887 
he was made Canon of Down Cathedral and in 
1896 Canon of St. Patrick’s National Cathedral. 
From 1893 to 1897 he was chaplain to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He became a hishop in 
1897 and was appointed Archbishop of Armagh 
in 1911. 

ARMENIA. Before the war the term Ar- 
menia was indeterminate, being sometimes ap- 
plied to the territory occupied by the Armenians 
within the former Turkish Empire and some- 
times to the whole country in which the Ar- 
menians were the dominant race element, and 
which was partly in Russian territory. The 
Armenians of the Turkish Empire made up the 
minority in the five vilayets of Erzerum, Tiflis, 
Kharput, Diarbekr, and Sivas and were slightly 
in the majority in the vilayet of Van. It was 
estimated that they formed about 38.9 per eent 
of the population of these regions. Their present 
number is unknown owing to the massacres, 
deportations, and emigrations. As to the Ar- 
menians in Russia, they are now mainly included 
in the Armenian republic and were estimated in 
1917 at 1,293,000. For the varying accounts of 
the massacres and deportations and the varying 
estimates of the losses thereby, see preceding 
YEAR Books. 
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THe ABMENIAN REPUBLIC OF ERIVAN, pro- 
claimed in May, 1919. The events immediately 
preceding the establishment of the present Ar- 
menian Republic may be briefly summarized: 
In Trans-Caucasia in the former Russian Empire 
the three main peoples were the Armenians, the 
Georgians, and the Tartars. On April 22, 1918, 
the Diet of Trans-Caucasia declared its independ- 
ence of Russia, under the title of the Federal 
Republic of Trans-Caucasia, comprising Georgia, 
Armenia, and Azerbaijan. It had refused to 
recognize the Bolsheviki from the first and had 
formed a provincial government at Tiflis in 
February, 1918. This new federal republic soon 
split up into its three national parts, Georgia 
and Armenia declaring their independence. In 
May, 1918, the Armenian Republic was consti- 
tuted in the territory comprising the southeastern 


. frontiers of the Trans-Caucasian division of the 


Russian Empire, and in January, 1920, its inde- 
pendence was recognized by the Allies. The con- 
stitution was to be formed by a constituent as- 
sembly which was not only to make the funda- 
mental law for this region but also for Turkish 
Armenia as soon as its limits could be deter- 
mined. Thus the Armenian Republic in the vear 
1920 was a fragment of the former Russian gov- 
ernment and was awaiting consolidation with 
the Armenians of the former Turkish Empire 
whose limits had not been fixed and were subject 
of discussion throughout the year (see WAR OF 
THE NaTIONs). Its area was placed at 26,130 
square miles. Various boundaries for Turkish 
Armenia were proposed, some of which would 
bring the total area of the state after adding 
the Turkish portion to about 80,000 square miles 
and others would bring the total area as high 
as 170,000 square miles. The population of the 
Armenian Republic was placed in 1917 at 2,159.- 
000, of whom 1,416,000 were Christians. Most of 
the others were Mohammedans. After 1917, 
there was a great shifting of. this population, 
owing chiefly to the departure of a portion of 
the Mohammedan element and the return of 
about 300,000 Armenians. The chief cities in 
the Republic are Erivan (90,000) and Alexan- 
dropol (60,000). Measures for nationalization 
were taken after the separation from Russia, 
and Armenian became the official language and 
the language of the schools. Compulsory mili- 
tary education was introduced. See AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The mining industry of the Armenian Republic 
was represented by 22 copper-ore, rock-salt, and 
iron-pyrite enterprises, 18 of which exploited old 
mine workings. Seven copper smelters com- 
prised the metallurgical industry of the coun- 
try. The average annual production during the 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913 was as follows: 13 
mines produced 154,900 metric tons of copper 
ore; 4 mines 10,000 tons of iron pyrites; 5 mines 
25,400 tons of rock salt; and 7 smelters 6614 
tons of copper metal. The first railway dates 
only from the year 1900, and the total length of 
the system in 1920 was not more than 370’miles. 
Seventeen mines and three smelters—that is to 
say, 7] per cent—of these enterprises were with- 
out railway or even of metaled-road communi- 
cations. The region’s output of rock salt and 
iron pyrites represented 100 per cent of the pro- 
duction of the whole of Transcaucasia and its 
production of copper 69 per cent. Before the 
war the copper output of the region represented 
20 per cent of Russia’s total production. Official 
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information collected by the mines administra- 
tion concerning the total mineral resources of 
the country showed that the mines, wells, etc., 
in the region numbered 450. Of this total 60 
mines contained lead and silver, 10 gold, 210 
copper, 11 zinc, 3 molybdenum, 1 antimony, 86 
cobalt, 16 manganese, 58 iron, 1 chromium, 8 ar- 
senic, 23 iron pyrites, 9 sulphur, 8 graphite, 47 
coal and lignite, 1 jet, 4 combustible schist, 9 
peat, 1 ozocerit, 32 rock salt, 1 carbonate of 
soda, 1 Glauber salt, 3 borax, and 15 alum. 
There were also 6 oil wells and 6 salt springs. 

The sources of revenue were state monopolies 
and indirect taxation. During the first five 
months of 1919, the revenue and expenditures 
balanced at 1,950,000 francs (ordinary budget) 
and the extraordinary expenditure was 4,650,000 
francs. The army in 1919 was placed at a 
strength of 18,000 but in time of war it was 
said that this could be doubled. 

The executive was in the hands of a cabinet 
of ministers (there being no president) as fol- 
lows: Prime minister and minister of foreign 
affairs; and ministers of interior; public works; 
post and telegraphs: war; finance; commerce 
and industry; public education; and supplies and 
public charity. There was a chamber of eigh 
deputies (elected June, 1919, by universal suf- 
frage) who also discharged. certain executive 
functions. The prime minister in 1920 was M. 
Alexander Khatissian. 
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ARMENIA AND THE TuRKS. According to the 
leader of the Turkish Nationalist forces, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, the Armenians had mal- 
treated the Mohammedans and the same com- 

laint was made against the Government of 
Georgia. Accordingly on June 4th it was de- 
cided to send delegates to Moscow to protest 
against these acts. At the same time the Turk- 
ish forces were ordered to take the offensive 
against Armenia, in order to capture certain 
mountain passes, which controlled territory that 
had been guaranteed to Turkey by the treaties 
of Batum and Brest-Litovsk. At this time, how- 
ever, confidential dispatches were received from 
the Soviet government saying that the frontiers 
of Persia, Armenia, and rkey could be deter- 
mined peacefully by the mediation of the Rus- 
sian Soviet government, and therefore, that the 
Turks should not take the offensive. The Turks 
decided to proceed to the occupation of certain 
districts, including that of Kars, and ordered 
the eastern army to undertake the offensive as 
soon as possible. The campaign was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a Russian agent through 
whom the Soviet government appealed for help 
in carrying out their own plans. The Soviet 
government then sent two divisions of the Rus- 
sian army to the Caucasian front. These en- 
tered Azerbaijan where they were cordially wel- 
comed and whence they began operations against 
Armenia and Georgia. Meanwhile the Bolsheviki 
were being defeated on the Polish front. With- 
drawal of their troops from the east followed in 
order to reénforce the army engaged with Poland 
and a revolt was organized against the Bol- 
sheviki in the East. Upon the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops, the Armenians began operations 
and succeeded in capturing the coal fields of 
Olti. In August, the Armenians advanced to 
Julfa on the Persian frontier and the Turkish 
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forces retired to the south of the Arax River. 
Turkish attacks, however, were renewed in the 
autumn in conjunction with the Bolshevist 
forces, and before the close of the year the Turks 
had captured Erivan. 

ABMENIA AND THE BOLSHEVISTS. In spite of 
a@ peace settlement that had.been signed at Tif- 
lis, August 10, the Soviet forces along with Tar- 
tar marauders were, according to the Ar- 
menians, ravaging the Armenian frontier prov- 
inces, and about September 15th, the Armenian 
government sent protests on the subject to the 
government at Moscow. It was said that fifty 


‘ Armenian villages had been ravaged. The Bol- 


sheviki renewed their attacks in October. Mean- 
while, they had entered into the alliance with 
the Turkish Nationalists noted above. The So- 
viet government demanded of the Armenian Re- 
public free transit for Soviet troops across its 
territory, and the use of its railways. The Ar- 
menian government at first rejected these de- 
mands. But the combined Turkish and _ Bol- 
shevist movement continued with increasing 
foree and the Armenian government was obliged 
to sign in November an armistice providing for 
the withdrawal of troops from the west bank 
of the Arpa River and for the occupation of 
Alexandropol by the Turks. Great distress was 
reperted among the inhabitants, who had gath- 
ered in large numbers in the barren highlands 
where they were threatened with starvation. It 
was said on November 11, that 100,000 refugees 
were roaming about without shelter, food, or 
clothing, that the cities were overcrowded with 
them, that in short, the country was facing abso- 
lute destitution. After the occupation, the Ar- 
menian Republic was proclaimed as a Soviet 
state. Meanwhile, there were signs of jealousy 
between the Soviet government and the Turkish 
Nationalists, and on November 25, the Moscow 
government warned the Turks against advancing 
further into Armenia. Both parties made ap- 
peals to the Armenian population, the Turks 
saying that they would grant favorable terms 
and the Soviet government giving assurance of 
protection from attack. Meanwhile, the Powers 
represented at the League of Nations were strug- 
gling with the question of the Armenian man- 
ate. 

ARMENIA AND THE Powers. In the Geneva 
Assembly, Lord Robert Cecil appeared to express 
the general sentiment of that body when he said 
that the League of Nations would not represent 
the public morality of the world if it was un- 
able to do anything toward saving the Armenian 
people. A resolution offered by the French dele- 
gate, M. Viviani, after an eloquent address was 
carried; calling upon the Council to arrange 
with some Power for the taking of measures that 
would stop the hostilities between the Armenians 
and the followers of Kemal. On November 25, 
the Council transmitted this resolution to the 
governments of all the members of the League 
and made a special request for mediation on the 

art of the Government of the United States. On 

ovember 30, President Wilson replied that he 
would mediate through a representative. Mean- 
while, according to the press, the Armenians were 
suffering at the hands of the Kurds and the 
Turkish Nationalists as much as ever. More- 
over, the Bolshevists were said to be gaining the 
upper hand in the Armenian Republic. It was 
evident that the Soviet propaganda among the 
Armenians was successful. On November 11, 
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the Armenian ministry which had taken part in 
the Treaty of Sevres had been replaced by an 
extremist government, which had come to an 
understanding with the Soviet government with 
a@ view to concluding a new armistice with the 
Turks. On the same date, Tchitcherin sent a 
message to Krassin, the Soviet delegate at Lon- 
don, announcing that the Russian Soviet had 
proposed to mediate between Turkey and Ar- 
menia. On November 19th, the Bolshevist com- 
missary, M. Le Grand—and another delegate— 
set out for Evrian, and while they were on their 
way, a new armistice was concluded by the Turks 
and Armenians and the hostilities came to an 
end. The terms proposed by the Turks as pub- 
lished by the newspapers were ostensibly not 
aimed at the destruction of Armenia. The Turks 
on the contrary, desired to maintain Armenian 
independence in order that the country might 
serve as a buffer state between Turkey and Rus- 
sia. The Turks demanded first of all that Ar- 
menia should renounce the Treaty of Sévres and 
that the frontier between Turkish and Armenian 
territory should be fixed by the two peoples 
concerned. Turkey desired that Armenia should 
abstain henceforth from making common cause 
with tthe Powers hostile to Turkey. The Turks 
demanded certain guarantees for the safety of 
the Moslems living in Armenian territory. This 
was the situation early in December when it 
was learned that President Wilson had chosen 
for his representative in the mediation, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, former American ambassador to Turkey. 

Interest centred at the close of the year in 
the question of boundaries. It had not been defi- 
nitely settled at the close of the year, but it was 
understood that the limits proposed by the Presi- 
dent included less of Turkish territory than those 
previously proposed by the Allied prime minis- 
ters. The boundary according to the first re- 
ports was to run along the Black Sea at a point 
a little to the west of Tireboli through Miti- 
kan, west of Mush, south to Lake Van to the 
frontier of Azerbaijan. The President’s award 
did not include the vilayets of Diarbekr, Sivas, 
Harput, and Adana. The line was not deter- 
mined for the eastern frontier adjoining Georgia 
and Azerbaijan, which was to be left for the 
Allies to determine by separate negotiations. 
Owing to the operations of the Bolsheviki and 
the Turkish Nationalists, conditions were con- 
fused at the close of the year, and in view of the 
action of Greece and the probable necessity of 
revising the treaty of Sévres, the question of 
the boundaries of Armenia seemed likely to be 
re-opened in spite of the President’s mediation. 
The Turkish Nationalists, who from the first had 
held control of Turkish Armenia, had overrun 
the Republic of Armenia and before the end of 
the year captured its chief cities, including the 
capital, Erivan. But the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment had obliged the Armenian Republic to 
submit to it. In fact Armenia was reported to 
be a virtual dependency of the Soviet govern- 
ment, which had already secured control over 
Azerbaijan, and was planning to do so over 
the Republic of Georgia. See War or THE 
NATIONS. 

ARMENIAN. See PHILOLOGY. 

ARNOLD, Lynn Jonn. Lawyer and editor, 
died at Albany, N. Y., May 27. He was born at 
aa Sate Flats, N. Y., September 28, 1864, 
and admitted to the New York bar in 1889. 
After a brief period of practice he was made 
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surrogate of Otsego County in 1895. He was a 
prominent member of various commercial and 
legal associations and was president of the Knick- 
erbocker Press at Albany. 

ARTERIES, Hagpenine or. See RaApium. 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. See Rapium. 

ARTILLERY. See Miirary PROGRESS; 
NAVAL PROGRESS, etc. 

ASHTABULA, OHIO. See MUNICIPAL Gov- 
FRNMENT. 

ASIA. See CHINA; 
and other subdivisions. 

ASIA MINOR. See ANATOLIA and TURKEY. 

ASPHALT. A preliminary estimate of the 
production and sales of asphalt and native bi- 
tumens and allied substances in the United States 
in 1919, issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, shows that asphalt produced from do- 
mestic petroleum amounted to 600,000 short tons, 
valued at $9,000,000, an apparent increase over 
1918 of 72,425 tons and of $1,564,796, respec- 
tively. The asphalt produced from Mexican pe- 
troleum amounted to 672,000 short tons, valued 
at $7,917,000, an increase from 1918 of 21,756 
tons in quantity and a decrease of $2,407,020 in 
value. About 115,000 short tons of native bi- 
tumens and allied substances valued at $1,000,000 
was produced in 1919, an apparent increase over 
1918 of 54,966 tons and of $219,192. 

ASTRONOMY. The progress of astronomi- 
cal research tends to centre about the work of 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, and here during 
the year 1920 were perfected instrumental meth- 
ods of making celestial measurements far beyond 
the power of any apparatus hitherto available. 
The success of Michelson’s interferometer at- 
tached to the 100-inch Hooker telescope, at Mount 
Wilson, was probably the most conspicuous event 
of the year. Other salient advances include the 
widespread use of radiotelegraphy in interchang- 
ing time-signals between observatories, for de- 
termining longitudes and for other purposes; — 
increased knowledge of temporary stars and 
their meaning; and steady progress toward a 
sound knowledge of the structure of the stellar 
universe. There were no eclipses of special] in- 
terest during the year; comets were uncommonly 
scarce; solar activity was not notable except 
for one brief outbreak; and the constant discus- 
sion of outstanding questions concerning the 
Einstein theory of relativity did not lead to any 
final results. 

Mount WILson OsseRvaTory. “The 100-inch 
Hooker telescope,” says Director Hale in his an- 
nual report, “yielding results that are of service 
in all departments of the observatory’s work, 
has remained a centre of interest throughout the 
year. In light-gathering power, in the photo- 
graphic registration of minute details of struc- 
ture, and in the separation and measurement, by 
Michelson’s interference method, of double stars 
previously unresolved, this instrument has re- 
sponded admirably to a wide variety of tests. 
Altogether the most significant of the auxiliaries 
thus developed is Michelson’s interferometer, 
which promises to play an important part in the 
future of sidereal astronomy. Its possibilities 
in this field were clearly foreseen and fully de- 
scribed by Michelson in 1890, and one of them 
was successfully tested by him in his measure- 
ment of the satellites of Jupiter in the follow- 
ing year. The fact that no astronomical appli- 
cations of the method have since been made is 
not easily explained. Astronomers acquainted 
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with the extreme sensitiveness of the interfer- 
ometer, and constantly hampered by atmospheric 
disturbances, have naturally feared that differ- 
ences in optical paths would obliterate the fringes. 
But it turns out that they can be clearly observed 
with large apertures, even when the seeing is 


r. 
Ph crucial test was made September 18, 1919, 
when Professor Michelson, at the first trial on 
Altair, had no difficulty in seeing the fringes 
with the full aperture of the 60-inch and 100- 
inch telescopes. The essence of the method lies 
in, the use of two slits, symmetrically placed on 
either side of the axis of the telescope, and so 
mounted in a rotating peyere that their dis- 
tances apart can be varied. As the mirror is 
otherwise covered, the only light entering into 
the focal image is that which passes through the 
slits. Observed with a high-power eyepiece 
(2000 to 10,000 diameters), the fringes appear 
as sharp, narrow lines on a fluctuating back- 
ground. In a case like that of the close double 
star Capella, the components of which, about 
0.”05. apart, are not visible in any telescope, 
there are two independent sets of fringes, one 
due to each star. On rotating the disk carrying 
the slits, the visibility of the fringes is seen to 
vary with the position angle. When the line 
joining the slits corresponds with the line join- 
ing the stars, the slits are separated until the 
fringes of one set fall exactly between: those of 
the other, causing minimum visibility, or com- 
diet disappearance if the two stars are of equal 
rightness. The distance between the slits then 
permits the angular distance between the stars 
to be computed with a precision greatly superior 
to that attained by the micrometric measure- 
ment of wide binaries. As an indication of this 
precision, it may be mentioned that the greatest 
difference between the observed and calculated 
positions of the components of Capella is four- 
thousandths of a second of arc.” 

The apparatus above described has since been 
improved by using two adjustable plane mirrors 
instead of slits. in combination with the 100-inch 
teleacope, a large interferometer heing attached 
to the upper end of the telescope tube. The 
enormous resolving power thus attained, corre- 
sponding to that theoretically pertaining to a 
telescope of about 40 feet aperture (i.e., five times 
as great an aperture as that of the largest tele- 
scope in the world), made possible the remark- 
able feat which, announced at the Chicago meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dec. 29, 1920, attracted im- 
mense interest throughout the world. This was 
the measurement of the angular diameter of a 
star. The method was applied to the star Betel- 
guese (Alpha Orionis). As the distance of this 
star is known from parallax measurements, its 
actual diameter is easily computed from the 
angular diameter measured with the interter- 
ometer, and turns out to be enormous; viz., about 
260,000,000 miles. Thus its volume is about 37.- 
000,000 times as great as that of the sun. and if 
placed at the centre of the solar system it would 
extend nearly to Mars. 

Michelson’s method appears to he applicable 
not only to measuring close binaries and stellar 
diameters, but also to securing more aecurate 
results than have hitherto been attainable in the 
measurement of wider double stars. determina- 
tions of parallax and proper motion, the measure- 
ment of the displacement of a star caused by the 
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gravitational field of Jupiter (Einstein effect), 
and probably other refined measurements. In 
short, it seems to open up a new chapter in the 
history of astronomy. 

In addition to his applications of the interfer- 
ometer, Michelson has been carrying out at Mount 
Wilson a new determination of the velocity of 
light, which promises to yield results of the 
highest accuracy. 

The great light-gathering power of the Hooker 
telescope, used in the ordinary way, is indicated 
by Professor Hale’s statement that it “should 
add several hundreds of million stars to those 
already known.” One use to which it is to be 
applied is in the measurement of the radiation 
of faint stars and the determination of the 
spectral-energy curves of brighter ones. It i 
proposed to have Dr. C. G. Abbot make such 
measurements with the bolometer. At present 
measurements of stellar radiation are being made 
with a new device known as a “thalofide cell,” 
in which the sensitive substance, fused on a 
quartz disk and mounted in an evacuated tube, 
is composed of thallium, oxygen and sulphur. 

The continuation of Dr. Shapley’s investiga- 
tions of star-clusters has added further argu- 
ments in support of his view that the galactic 
system is much larger than was formerly sup- 
posed from consideration based on brighter stars. 
The use of an intensifying lens with the Hooker 
telescope has enabled him to photograph much 
fainter objects than could be reached formerly. 
He has also continued his studies of globular 
and open clusters, analyzed the characteristics 
of 1152 giant stars in 9 clusters, and deter- 
mined the total intrinsic luminosities of 40 
globular clusters, which he finds, on the average, 
to give 275,000 times as much light as the sun. 
Dr. Shapley’s investigation of the faint globular 
cluster M 72 has revealed the presence of many 
variables, 26 of which have been studied, giving 
the light-curves and periods characteristic of 
Cepheids ot the cluster tvpe, and indicating that 
the distance of this very remote cluster is 83,000 
light-years. 

DISTRIBLTION OF THE Stars 1N Space. The 
Dutch astronomers Kapetyn and Van Rhijn pub- 
lished a paper of exceptional interest which was 
put into popular language and otherwise eluci- 
dated by Prof. H. N. Russell in the Scientific 
American for October 30th. The following ex- 
tract is from Russell: “Within a hundred light- 
years of our sun, the stars appear to be scattered 
with fair uniformity in space. The number 
which lie within this distance, according to 
Kapetyn’s new calculation, is 6200. The great 
majority of stars in any given region of space 
are fainter than the sun, and really bright stars 
are rare. For example, out of the 6200 stars 
nearer than 100 light-years, 790, or only one- 
eighth of the whole number, may be expected to 
exceed the sun in brightness. About 100 of 
these will be ten times as bright as the sun, or 
more; and only five or six will exceed 100 times 
the sun’s brightness. Only one star in 50,000, 
on the average, is 1000 times as bright as the 
sun. Stars fainter than the sun constitute the 
majority of the whole—5410 out of the 6200 stars 
aforesaid. About 3400 of these will give out 
less than one-tenth as much light as the sun, 
leaving some 2000 in the intermediate region of 
brightness; and of the 3400, 2200 will be found 
to possess a luminosity between 10 per cent and 
} per cent of the sun’s. Among the remaining 
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1200 still fainter stars, only a dozen will be less 
than a ten-thousandth of the sun’s brightness.” 

The Swedish astronomer C. V. L. Charlier, in 
an address delivered in Copenhagen in December, 
1920, referred to some extremely important stud- 
.les of the Galaxy being made at the Lund Observa- 
tory. He states that this work will demonstrate 
that the sun is situated at one end of the Galaxy 
instead of in the centre, as has been heretofore 
supposed, and that the Galaxy is an ellipse the 
major axis of which is directed toward the con- 
stellation Sagittarius. 

TeMPoRARY Stags. The study of temporary 
stars, or nove, continues to occupy a very prom- 
inent place in astronomical research. The ma- 
jority of these objects are faint and are dis- 
covered by photography, but it is notable that a 
bright naked-eye nova appeared in 1920, only 
about two years after the sensational appear- 
ance of the brilliant nova in Aquila. It was 
discovered by Denning, the well-known British 
student of meteors, on August 20, and is known 
as Nova Cygni No. 3. Of magnitude 3.5 at 
the time of discovery, it rose to a maximum 
brightness of 1.8 on August 24th, and then de- 
clined, remaining visible to the naked eye for 
less than a month. On_ photographic plates its 
history has been traced back only to August 16, 
1920, when it was of magnitude 7. It is still 
visible in telescopes of moderate power, and the 
same is true of three other nove; viz., Nova 
ae No. 3, Nova Lyre, and Nova Ophiuchi 

o. 4. 

_Many hypotheses have been advanced from 
time to time to account for the visual and spec- 
troscopic phenomena characteristic of temporary 
stars. According to Adams, the star is sur- 
rounded by a shell of incandescent gases, ejected 
at the time of the outbreak, and expanding in all 
directions.. This hypothesis, based upon the 
shift of the spectrum lines, appears to have been 
strikingly confirmed in the case of Nova Aquile, 
of 1918, by the actual appearance in large tele- 
scopes of a small circular nebula in place of 
the star, which has steadily increased in angular 
diameter. In June, 1920, the diameter of this 
aa as measured at the Lick Observatory, was 

EINSTEIN THEORY. In accordance with Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity there should be a 
certain systematic displacement toward longer 
wave-lengths of the spectral lines radiated near 
the edge of the sun. According to a paper by 
L. Grebe and A. Bachem in Zeitschrift fir Physik, 
vol. L, pp. 51-54, 1920, the authors claim to have 
found a shift agreeing satisfactorily with the 
theory for certain lines in the ultra-violet. 
There are, however, a great many possible 
sources of error in such measurements, and few 
astronomers admit that this problem has been 
solved. Efforts by J. Evershed and C. E. St. 
John to verify the Einstein displacement of solar 
lines are described in the Observatory for April, 
and the net result is merely to emphasize the 
great complexity of the problem. St. John and 
Babcock were still at work on this question at 
Mount Wilson. 

Tue Sun was comparatively quiescent during 
most of the year, but a group of spots that 
erossed the central solar meridian on March 21st 
was the largest since the great group of August, 
1917. The passage of this group was attended, 
especially on March 22nd-23rd, by splendid au- 
roral displays and great magnetic storms. Dur- 
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ing the summer of 1920 Ellerman, at Mount Wil- 
son, took a large number of photographs of solar 
spectra for the purpose of studying the general 
magnetic field of the sun. These supplement the 
plates secured in 1916, which, accordi to 
measurements by Mr. van Maanen, contirm within 
narrow limits the period of 31.52 days found for 
the rotation of the sun’s magnetic axis in 1914. 
The Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
\sonian Institution has established a new station 
for solar constant measurements in the Harqua 
Hala Mountains of Arizona, to replace the sta- 
tion on Mount Wilson. The station of the same 
institution hitherto maintained at Calama, Chile, 
has been removed to a much higher location, 
with better atmospheric conditions, 10 miles 
south of Calama. In his annual report for 1920, 
Director Abbot says: “From correspondence 
with Dr. Guthnick, of the Berlin-Babelsberg 
Observatory, a most interesting confirmation of 
the solar variability has appeared. Variations 
of brightness of the planet Saturn from January 
to May, 1920, were shown by Dr. Guthnick’s 
photo-electric observations which could not be 
accounted for after allowance for all known 
sources of variability. These outstanding varia- 
tions were found to be in almost exact correla- 
tion with fluctuations of the solar radiation as 
observed at Calama, Chile. One per cent in- 
crease in solar radiation was found to accom- 
pany 1 per cent increase in Saturn’s brightness. 
‘These results, however, were only derived in con- 
nection with one of two possible interpretations 
of the nature of solar variation. The sun might 
vary in such a manner that its changes would 
be observed simultaneously in all directions and 
so would occur on identical days on all the 
planets. This hypothesis does not fit the avail- 
able observations of the sun and Saturn. On 
the other hand, the solar radiation may be un- 
equal in different directions. Such inequalities 
are, in fact, indicated by the ragged raylike 
structure of the solar corona. On this hypothesis 
a change of solar radiation would occur as ray 
after ray strikes the earth in the course of the 
sun’s rotation upon its axis. These same un- 
equally intense rays would reach the planet Sa- 
turn either before or after they reached the earth, 
according to the relative heliocentric longitudes 
of the earth and Saturn. The sun rotates about 
14° a day, so that the angular difference in posi- 
tion of the two planets is to be divided by 14° 
to indicate the number of days allowance to 
be made between the dates of corresponding solar 
and Saturnian measurements. Proceeding on 
this second hypothesis, extraordinarily close cor- 
respondence between the variations of the sun 
and Saturn was found. Further work of the 
kind is to be done at Saturn’s next opposition. 
It will be noted that this second hypothesis of 
the nature of the solar variation relieves us of 
the great difficulty of understanding how so im- 
mense a body as the sun could vary in radiation 
80 rapidly as our observations indicate. We have 
now only to suppose that there are inequalities 
of radiation in different directions which may be 
due to the absorption or scattering of the rays 
in the coronal regions near the sun. These in- 
equalities may persist with little alteration for 
weeks. We, however, note them as variations 
of solar radiation as they sweep by us in the 
course of the sun’s rotation on its axis.” 
Comets. In addition to the comets of 1919 
mentioned in' our last YEAR BOOK, one' was dis- 
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covered by Skjellerup, at Cape Town, Dec. 18, 
1919. It passed perihelion about Jan. 1, 1920. 
Tempel’s second periodic comet, discovered in 
1873, which has a period of about 514 years, 
was found by Kudara, at Kyoto, May 25, 1920. 
It was then of the 11th magnitude. The same 
comet was observed by Schaumasse, at Nice, 
July 18, and, owing to a mistake in the tele- 
graphic announcement of Kudara’s discovery, it 
was for a time supposed to be a different comet. 
A new comet was discovered by Skjellerup Dec. 
13, 1920. At the end of the year it was of the 
10th magnitude. 

WikeLess Time SiGNacs. A large part of the 
May, 1920, number of the Monthly Nottoes, 
R.A.S., was devoted to articles on the exchange 
of wireless time signals by the great observatories 
of the world. Some of the objects to be attained 
by concerted work in this line are thus set forth 
by Professor Sampson: (1) A more exact 
knowledge of longitudes, implying the final set- 
tlement of the most obstinate of geodetical prob- 
lems. (2) Consistency in time determinations 
throughout the world. (3) Elimination of small 
remaining errors in systematic right ascensions 
of stars. (4) Improvement in the knowledge of 
clocks as time-keepers and as chronographic in- 
struments. (5) Some reaction to the benefit of 
radio research. Great progress has been made 
in apparatus for obtaining autographic registra- 
tion at the observatories of time signals from 
remote high-power radio stations. Greenwich 
Observatory now peers. records the signals 
from Paris, Nauen, Lyons, and Annapolis, and 
occasionally those from Darien. An _ interna- 
‘tional programme for such work will probably be 
adopted at a meeting of the Commission de 
UHeure in 1922. Wireless time signals are to 
be used in marking out the boundary between 
South and West Australia, defined imperial 
act as the 129th degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich, and this will be the first step in a 
comprehensive scheme involving the redetermina- 
tion of the whole longitude system of Australia. 
In May, 1920, M. Paul Ditisheim demonstrated 
a novel method of determining longitudes: viz., 
by carrying chronometers in an aéroplane. Sev- 
eral comparisons were thus made between the 
observatories of Greenwich and Paris 

MISCELLANEOUS. Although the Kiel Central- 
stelle for the exchange of astronomical telegrams 
has been officially supplanted by the agency which 
Ententist astronomers established at Uccle in 
1919, Professor Kobold, in charge of the former 
institution before the war, has now made ar- 
rangements to distribute astronomical announce- 
ments by wireless from the Nauen station. The 
advantages of wireless for this purpose are s0 
obvious that the same method is likely to be 
adopted by astronomers throughout the world. 
Prof. E. W. Brown’s “Tables of the Motion of 
the Moon,” which had been in preparation for 
30 years, were published in three volumes in 
1920 and will be used in computing the nautical 
almanacs of different countries, beginning with 
those for 1923. The new tables take account of 
nearly 1500 periodic terms of lunar motion. The 
Royal Astronomical Society, of Great Britain, 
celebrated its 100th birthday in 1920. An astro- 
nomical journal for the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Nordisk Astronomisk Tidsskrift, was 
started at Copenhagen at the beginning of the 
year. <A fine observatory presented to the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, by 
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the Warner & Swasey Company, of that city, 
was opened Oct. 12, 1920. 

NEcroLocy. Among the eminent astronomers 
who passed away during the year 1920 were Sir 
Norman Lockyer, the astrophysicist and editor 
of Nature, August 16; Herman Struve, director 
of the Berlin-Babelsberg Observatory, August 12; 
Prof. Eric Doolittle, Flower professor of astron- 
omy at the University of Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 21; Prof. Arthur Searle, Phillips professor 
emeritus of astronomy at Harvard, October 23; 
J. A. Brashear, the great telescope-builder, of 
Pittsburgh, April 7; and Prof. Giovanni Celoria, 
director of the Osservatorio di Brera, Milan, Au- 
gust 17. 

ATHLETICS, Track anp FIELD. The most 
important feature of the athletic season of 1920 
was naturally the Olympic Games contested at 
Antwerp, Belgium, during the summer months 
but inasmuch as these games included practi- 
cally every branch of sports as well as track and 
field events it seems wise to treat the entire sub- 
ject under the caption OLYMPIC GAMES. 

International strife on the track was not con- 
fined to the Olympics as in the spring of the 
year a team of runners representing Oxford and 
Cambridge universities, England, visited the 
United States and participated in the University 
of Pennsylvania relays. The athletes from over 
seas scored a signal triumph by capturing the 
2-mile championship relay in the fastest time 
ever made in this event. The only consolation 
obtained by the United States collegians was in 
the defeat of E. A. Montague, England’s star 
runner, by Gordon Nightingale of New Hampshire 
College in a special 3-mile race. 

The next international clash came when Prince- 
ton University sent a team to England to com- 
pete in the British A. A. A. games. The invad- 
ers captured six of 10 events in a dual meet with 
Oxford. Cornell also entered into competition 
with the English colleges, sending a team of cross- 
country runners abroad to meet the pick of the 
Oxford and Cambridge long-distance men. The 
Ithacans, however, made a poor showing again 
demonstrating the weakness of the United States 
athletes in long-distance tests. 

The athletic competitions in the United States 
resulted in many notable performances. Frank 
K. Foss of the Chicago A. A. surpassed all pre- 
vious efforts in pole vaulting, reaching the height 
of his form at the Olympic Games where he 
vaulted 13 feet 5% inches. Charles Paddock, 
the University of California sprinter, equalled 
the world’s record of 98 seconds for the 100-yard 
dash. : 

The senior Amateur Athletic Union champion- 
ships, combined with the final Olympic try-outs 
were held at the Harvard Stadium on July 17th, 
the team honors going to the Chicago A. A. with 
35 points. The New York A. C. finished second, 
one point behind the leader. Other clubs to 
score were: Illinois A. C., 15; Los Angeles A. 
C., 14; Olympic Club, San Francisco, 14; United 
States navy, 11; Loughlin Lyceum, Brooklyn, 7; 
Meadowbrook Club, Philadelphia, 7; Dubuque 
College, lowa, 5; Multnomah A. C., Portland, 
Ore., 5; University of Washington, 5; University 
of Missouri, 4; University of Oregon, 3; United 
States army, 3; Boston A. A., 2; Yale University, 
2; unattached, 2; 92d Street Y. M. H. A., New 
York City, 2; Washington State College, 1; 
St. Christopher Club, New York City, 1; Cornell 
College, Iowa, 1. 
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The individual winners in the senior outdoor 
meet were: 100-yard dash, Loren Murchison, 
New York A. C., 10 seconds; 220-yard dash, 
Charles Paddock, Los Angeles A. C., 21% sec- 
onds; 440-yard run, F, J. Shea, United States 
navy, 49 seconds; 880-yard run, Earl Eby, Chi- 
cago A. A., 1 minute, 54% seconds; 1-mile run, 
‘oie Ray, Illinois A. C., 4 minutes 1614 seconds; 
hah lah high hurdles, H. KE. Barron, Meadow- 
brook Club, Philadelphia, 1614 seconds; 440-yard 
hurdles, F. F. Loomis, Chicago A. A., 55 seconds; 
running broad jump, Sol Butler, Dubuque Col- 
lege, 24 feet 8 inches; running high jump, 
John Murphy, Multnomah A. C., 6 feet 4% 
inches; running hop, step, and jump, Sherman 
Landers, Chicago A. A., 48 feet 7% inches; pole 
vault, F. K. Foss, Chicago A. A., and E. E. 
Meyers, Chicago A. A., tied at 13 feet 1 inch, 
Foss winning the jump off; putting 16-pound 
shot, P. J. McDonald, New York A. C., 47 feet 
14 inch: pe la 16-pound hammer, Patrick 
Ryan, Loughlin Lyceum, 169 feet 4 inches; 
throwing 56-pound weight, P. J. McDonald, New 
York A. C., 37 feet 11% inches; throwing the 
dineus, A. R. Pope, University of Washington, 
146 feet 5 inches; throwing the javelin, M. 8S. 
Angier, Illinois A. C., 192 feet 1084 inches. 

The junior outdoor A. A. U. championships 
were also held at the Harvard Stadium, the team 
winner being the Boston A. A. with 32 points. 
The United States army men finished second with 
23 points. Others to score were: Unattached, 
18; New York A. C., 13; Pastime A. C., New 
York, 12; Paulist A. C., New York, 10; Mohawk 
A. C., New York, 8; Alpha P. C. C., New York, 7; 
Jersey Harriers, 5; University of Oregon, 5; 92d 
Street Y. M. H. A., 5; Hill School, 5; Texas A. 
and M. College, 5; University of Texas, 3; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 3; Morn- 
gngside A. C., New York, 3; Glencoe A. C., New 
York, 3; University of Idaho, 3; University of 
Keaagsas, 2; University of the South, 2; 8&t. 
Stanislaus College, 2; Los Angeles A. C., 2; En- 
terprise Club, Philadelphia, 1; United States 
navy, 1; Syracuse University, 1; Dorchester 
lub, 1. 

The 44th annual outdoor championships of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America were held at Franklin Field, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on May 28th and 29th. 
The point honors went to the University of Penn- 
sylvania with a total score of 3014. Princeton 

nished second with 29 and Dartmouth third 
with 24. Other point winners were: Cornell, 
20; California, 1814; Leland Stanford, 15; Har- 
vard, 11; Penn State, 10; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 7; Williams, 7; Yale, 514; 
New York University, 5; Lafayette 3; Bowdoin, 
2; Brown, 2; Rutgers, 2; Amherst, 114; Pitts- 
burgh, 1; Boston College, 1. 

e individual victors were: 100-yard dash, 
Brown, Princeton, 1014 seconds; 220-yard dash, 
Brown, Princeton, 214% seconds; 440-yard run, 
Hendrixon, California, 4835 seconds; 880-yard 
run, Eby, Pennsylvania, 1 minute 58 seconds; 
1-mile run, Shields, Penn State, 4 minutes 22% 
seconds; 2-mile run, Brown, Williams, 9 minutes 
273% seconds; 120-yard high hurdles, Thomson, 
Vartmouth, 14% seconds; 220-yard hurdles, 
Wells, Leland Stanford, 234 seconds; shot put, 
Cann, New York University, 45 feet 1014 inches; 
hammmer throw, Merchant, California, 150 feet 
23%, inches; broad jump, Landers, Pennsylvania, 
23 feet 8 inches; high jump, Landon, Yale, 6 
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feet 4 inches; pole vault, Myers, Dartmouth, 12 
feet 6 inches. 

The 20th annual championship of the Western 
Conference colleges was held at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
June 4th and 5th. The University of Illinois 
carried off the laurels with a point total of 40. 
Michigan finished second with 30 and Wisconsin 
third with 2514. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology won the New England intercollegi- 
ates, scoring 33 points. Williams was second 
with 18, and Boston College third with 1334. 

In a dual meet contested at Queen’s Club, Lon- 
don, Oxford defeated Cambridge by 5% to 4%, 
first places only being considered. 

ATKINSON, Witmer. Journalist, died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 10. He was founder of 
the Farm Journal. He was born at Warwick, 
Pa., June 30, 1840, and began, with H. M. Jen- 
kins, the first daily paper in Delaware (1866). 
In 1877 he founded the Farm Journal, at Phila- 
delphia, of which he remained the editor. 

ATLANTA, GA. See City PLANNING. 

ATOMIC STRUCTURE. See Purysics. 

AUSTRALIA, CoMMONWEALTH oF. A self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire com- 
prising the island continent of Australia, with 
its dependencies. It consists of the six original 
states of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania. The present government dates from Jan. 
1, 1901, when the Act of Union was passed. It 
also comprises the two territories known as 
Western Territory and the Federal Territory. 
The former was transferred to the Commonwealth 
by South Australia and the latter by New South 
Wales, both on Jan. 1, 1911. The seat of govern- 
ment is provisionally at Melbourne, but eventu- 
ally will be at Yass-Canberra, the site ac- 
quired in 1910 from the state of New South 
Wales. , 

AREA AND PopuLaTION. The following table 
giving the estimated area in square miles and 
the population according to the census of April 3, 
1911, together with the estimates of June 30, 
1919, is taken from the Statesman’s Year Book 
(1920) : 


States Census, Estimated 
and Area, April 3, June 30, 
territories eq. miles 1911 1919 

New South Wales... 809,432 1,646,734 1,962,989 
Victorian .....-5.0. 87,884 1,815,551 1,467,188 
Queensland ....... 670,500 05,818 712,827 
South Australia .... 380,070 408,558 455,944 
West Australia .... 975,920 282,114 323,220 
Tamania .......... 26,215 191,211 210,881 
Northern Territory .. 528,620 3,810 4,921 
Federal Territory ... 940 1,714 2,573 
Commonwealth ..... 2,974,581 4,455,005 5,140,543 


Since the year 1884 the population of Aus- 
tralia has about doubled. The country has al- 
ways differed materially from older communi- 
ties in its sex distribution. Whereas in the 
latter the number of males and females is ap- 
proximately equal, with a small excess of fe- 
males, in Australia, under normal conditions, 
males have always been in excess on account 
of the preponderance of males among immi- 
grants. The economic development of Australia 
was of a nature especially to attract male rather 
than female immigrants, as it resulted from ex- 
tensive mineral discoveries and the exploitation 
of the great natural! resources, pastoral, agricul- 
tural, etc. In the census of 1911, after over 123 
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years of settlement, the males exceeded females 
in the proportion of 3.84 in every 100 of the 
population. The war changed this excess of 
males into a deticit. In 1916 there was an ex- 
cess of females for every 100 of the population 
amounting to 1.50 per cent; in 1917, 1.97 yer 
cent, and in 1918, 1.67 per cent. The age dis- 
tribution has also been entirely different from 
that of older communities and this too, has been 
due to the importance of immigration in the 
growth of population, for the majority of immi- 
grants are in the prime of life. In 1911, 64.8 per 
cent of the population were between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty-five. The aborigines have been 
rapidly decreasing. No precise figures can be 
given because no serious effort has been made 
under any of the censuses to determine the pre- 
cise figure. Various estimates have been made 
from time to time and according to most of 
these the aborigines numbered about 150,000, 
but more recent estimates have given lower fig- 
ures. In 1915, for example, the official known 
as the chief protector of the aborigines in 
Queensland, estimated the total at 61,705, a lit- 
tle more than one-half of these being in Western 
Australia, and the next largest number (15,000) 
in Queensland, The general tendency at present 
is to place the number under 100,000. 

The estimated populations of the capital cities 
with their suburbs, Jan. 1, 1919, were as follows: 
Sydney, New South Wales, 792,700; Melbourne, 
Victoria, 723,500; Brisbane, Queensland, 181,- 
199; Adelaide, South Australia, 235,751; Perth, 
Western Australia, 133,000; and Hobart, Tas- 
mania (Jan. 1, 1918), 40,352. 

Marriages, births, and deaths for 1918 as given 
by the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920 were as 
follows: 


States Surplus 
and Mar- of 
territories riagee Births Deathe Births 
States: : 
New South Wales. 18,194 50,709 18,816 81,893 
Victoria ........ 156 381,597 15,177 16,420 
Queensland. ..... 4,815 19,536 7,15 12,385 
South Australia .. 3,190 11,357 4,390 6,967 
Western Australia. ,612 7,106 2,833 4,273 
Tasmania ....... 1,131 5,280 1,802 3,478 
Territories: 
Northern Territory 39 105 74 81 
Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory ...... : 4 49 6 43 
Total éa cies 33,141 125,789 50,249 75,490 


ee 


In 1918 there were 78,925 arrivals and 59,247 
departures, thus showing a considerable increase 
of the former for the first time in some years 
owing to the fact that in previous statistics the 
return of the expeditionary forces was included. 

RELIGION AND EpucaTIon. The census of 1911 
gave the number of those who were registered as 
Christians at 4,274,414. The chief denomination 
is the Church of England, whose members num- 
bered, in 1911, 1,710,443.The other denomina- 
tions in the order of their numerical importance 
were, in 1911: Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, has ha eae Lutheran, 
and Church of Christ. In the census of 1911, 
36,785 were entered as non-Christians and about 
140,000 were given as of no religion or unwilling 
to state their religious beliefs. 

Primary education is free of charge and com- 

ulsory. In late years many improvements have 
en made in educational matters such as school 
administration, sanitation, lighting, building, 
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etc., and many reports have been made after 
comparative study of the school systems in other 
countries. In general, the kindergarten system 
has been more widely employed and has been a 
tendency to replace the older and more abstract 
methods by concrete methods. The education of 
children in sparsely settled districts has always 
been a difficult problem and attempts to solve 
it have been made by means of provisional 
schools, that is to say, schools formed of about 
a dozen pupils and later changed into the ordi- 
nary public schools when the attendance became 
sufficient; by half-time schools taught by visiting 
teachers; by instruction at the hands of inter- 
mittent teachers; by traveling schools, railway 
camp schools, etc. 

In 1917 the state or public schools in the Com- 
monwealth numbered 8992 with 24,177 teachers 
and 764,980 pupils; and the private schools 
numbered 1685 with 8028 teachers and 177,126 
pupils. In 1918 New South Wales had 3424 gov- 
ernment schools with 9022 teachers and 289,655 
pupils enrolled; 698 private schools with 3806 
teachers and 73,560 pupils. Victoria had 2373 
state schools with 6455 teachers and 254,461 
pupils; 493 registered schools with 2,010 teach- 
ers and 56,996 pupils. Queensland had 1571 ele- 
mentary schools with 4134 teachers and 91,341 
pupils in average attendance; private schools 
160 with 887 teachers and an average attendance 
of 18,167 pupils. South Australia had 913 gov- 
ernment schools with 73,502 pupils; 168 private 
schools with 13,369 pupils (1917). Western 
Australia had 667 government schools with 48,- 
431 pupils; 127 private schools with 11,619 pu- 
pile. Tasmania had in 1917 486 public ele- 
mentary schools with 36,350 pupils. There are 
in addition various high, technical and second- 
ary schools in all the states; and each of the 
capital cities of the states is the seat of a uni- 
versity: Sydney (1918), students 2017; Mel- 
bourne (1918), 1448 students; Brisbane (1918), 
teaching staff 29, students 227; Adelaide (1913), 
students 720; Perth (1913), students 182; and 
Hobart (1917), students 93. 

PropuctTion. The following table taken from 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920 shows the 
ie of the crops and their yield in 1917 and 


Year ended 
June 30 1917 1918 
Area under Acres . Acres 
cultivation 5,168,030 4,462,916 
Principal Area Produce Area Produce 
crops Acres Bushels Acres Bushele 
Wheat: 
Grain ..3,806,604 86,598,000 3,329,371 37,712,000 
Tons Tone 
Hay .... 633,605 813,768 435,180 484,708 
Bushels Bushele 
Maize, gruin 155,878 4,388,480 145,754 3,499,960 
Barley: 
Grain .. §,195 78,870 6,370 07,824 
Tone Tons 
Hay .... 866 1,205 844 .1,083 
Oats: Bushels Bushels 
Grain 67,111 1,084,980 82,591 1,455,111 
Tons Tones 
Hay .... 161,723 210,953 118,917 150,097 
Bushels Bushels 
Potatoes .. 22,449 45,331 22,580 49,984 
Lucerne Tons Tone 
(hay) 61,684 147,865 64,708 147,172 
Owte. wte. 
Tobacco 952 921* 791 2.609 


* Crop failed. 
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In 1917-18 the total area under crops was 
14,298,982 acres and the total value of the agri- 
cultural production was £57,967,307. The acre- 
age of. wheat for 1918-19 was valued at £7,991,- 
026, with a yield of 75,146,172 bushels; oats 
(1917-18), at £580,000 with a yield of 9,850,000 
bushels. The sugar crop for 1917-18 waa placed 
at 327,589 tons and the estimated yield for 1918— 
19 at 208,000 tons. No statistics of manufac- 
tures were available later than for the year of 
1917 when the number of establishments was 
15,179 and of employees 321,670. The output of 
manufactures in the year of 1917 amounted to 
£69,807,000. See AGRICULTURE. 

GRAZING. Australia is among the chief sheep 
raising countries of the world. Though the num- 
ber of sheep has declined of late years, in 1918—19 
the sheep numbered 87,925,982, of which nearly 
half were in New South Wales. At that time 
horses numbered 2,536,147; cattle, 12,658,762; 
and pigs, 1,045,610. Wool production in 1918-19 
was 652,920,171 pounds. Wool production in 
1917-18 was placed at 573,864,083 pounds and 
valued at £37,062,000 asa compared with 547,- 
702,295 pounds valued at £35,964,000 in the 
preceding year and 711,134,203 pounds in 1913- 
14. The exports of wool in 1917-18 were placed. 
at about £311,239,307. See AGRICULTURE and 
DaIRYING. 

Minino. Australia has been one of the chief 
producers of gold in the world and down to the 
end of 1918 it produced gold to the value of 
£594,536,723. The gold production reached its 
highest when it stood at £16,294,686, but after 
that time it steadily decreased. The leading 
states in gold produciton are: New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia. The 
total value of mineral produgtion in Australia 
dowm to the end of 1918 was £957,862,623. The 
following table shows the value of the produc- 
tion of the principal minerals for each state 
and northern territory and for the common- 
wealth during the year 1918: 


_ factories were largely expanded. 
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of age. The minimum age is fourteen years in 
all the states with the exception of South Aus- 
tralia, where it is thirteen, and Victoria where 
for females it is fifteen. In 1917 the average 
number of children employed in _ factories — 
amounted to 14,794. 

During the past few years there has been an 
active development of the Australian woolen in- 
dustry, atlhough it was still estimated in 1920 
that only about 3 per cent of the wool produced 
in the country was manufactured. In 1919-20, 
the various government cloth factories were con- 
siderably extended. The capital invested in 
woolen manufactures in 1920 was estimated at. 
about £3,000,000 at pre-war prices, and employ- 
ing about 6000 persons. A number of new in- 
dustries sprang up during the war, including the 
manufacture of electrical matcrials, hardware, 
chemicals, paints, confectionery, chocolate, cpcoa, 
sheep-dips and coal-tar products, and there was 
a considerable manufacture of agricultural and 
other implements. The rubber, iron, and steel 
It was esti- 
mated in 1920 that about $450,000,000 was in- 
vested in Australian manufactures, an increase 
of 40 per cent in ten years. A new tariff was in 

rocess of formation in 1920 to protect the in-- 

ustries that had arisen as a result of the 
war. 

CoMMERCE, There was a great decline in both 
imports and exports in the first year of the war, 
but there was a recovery to some extent in 1915- 
16. The total foreign trade of Australia for 
the fiscal year 1919 amounted to £201,243,293, 
which at the average conversion rate: of $4.50 
to the pound sterling amounts to $905,594,818. 
As compared with the previous year, this is an 
increase of £65,386,293, or $294,238,318. The 
total imports from the United States for the 
calendar year 1919 amounted to £27,299,459, or, 
at $4.50 to the pound sterling, a total of $122,-- 
847,566. As illustrating the total foreign trade’ 
of Australia for the fiscal years 1918 and 1919,. 
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Minerale N. a ll oe eucourns 8. Aust. W. ihe pene F 
£ 
GOld sive une cns 369,743 674,655 567,371 26,252 8,728,183 44,724 2,229 5,408,157 
Silver and lead .... 5,789,509 1,319 86,645 10,492 636 127,176 20 6,104,977 
Coppet chic ches aes 696,580 ....... 2,087,751 828,556 66,146 776,106 9,648 4,464,787 
TM 8. 6ce eee ease ies 548,876 24,481 251,755  ...... 76,952 488,798 41,482 1,432,294 
COAT bie oie ou ane 4,941,807 867,640 572,805  ...... 204,319 37,676 ..... 6,123,747 
OUher® outer teees 1,644,649 84,547 225,098 574,349 5,341 276,094 39,221 2,799,299 
Total: .<exsievs 13,941,164 1,102,642 8,740,925 1,489,649 4,265,577 1,750,574 928,780 26,388,261. 
* Year ended 30th June. 
Manvuractures. Statistics in respect to and the pre-war year 1913, the following figures 


growth of manufactures are defective, but be- 
tween 1901-17, the number of factories in the’ 
Commonwealth increased from 11,143 to 15,179 
and the number of employees from 197,783 to 
321,670. The largest puaiber in 1917 were en- 
gaged in the clothing and textile industries; in- 
dustries connected with food and drink; metal 
works, machinery, wood-working; and the mak- 
ing of vehicles and fittings for transport, sad- 
dlery, harness, etc. Female labor in factories is 
regulated in all the states by act of Parliament. 
In 1917 the average number of females in the 
manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth 
was 87,711 as compared with 233,959 males. 
The employment of children in factories is also 
regulated by act of Parliament. In general the 
term child denotes any one under sixteen years 
Y-B—20—5 


are given: 
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Yeara Importe Ezporte — Total 
1918 .... $358,870,500 $853,574,000 $712,444,500 
1918 .... 278,699,000 837,657,500 611,856,500 
1919 426,806,254 479,288,565 905,594,818 


The leading imports in 1917-18 and in 1918- 
19 were in thousands of pounds sterling as fol- 
lows: Metal manufactures £7206 and £17,034; 
apparel £3302 (exclusive of hats, caps, boots, 
and shoes) and £6091; drugs, chemicals, and 
fertilizers £3358 and £4407; machines and ma- 
chinery, £2095 and £3269; woolens £1895 and 
£904; oils in bulk £2686 and £3721; bags and 
sacks £2659 and £3934; paper £2107 and £4219; 
tea £1551 and £1956; timber £1427 and £2177; 
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spirits £1252 and £1174; tobacco £548 and £998. 
In 1918-19 the largest item of all was textiles 
with a value of £25,956. Tinned plates and 
sheets in 1918-19 amounted to 2134. 

Leading exports in 1917-18 and 1918-19 in 
thousands of pounds sterling were: Wool, 24,- 
587 and 42,767; wheat, 5990 and 11,335; copper, 
matte, ingots, bars, and ore 3115 and 2221; 
lead, pig and matte 3212 and 2891; sking and 


hides 21,856 and 4404; beef 3699 and 2473; flour 


4420 and 5819; zinc and concentrates 351 and 
430; leather 779 and 2197 (including manufac- 
tures); butter 4904 and 3193; mutton and 
lamb 453 and 1298; tin ingots 1065; tinned 
meat 2363 and 3798; tallow 909 and 2172. Other 
important items in 1918-19 were: Manufactures 
of metal, 1482; chemicals and feértilizers, 1216; 
and milk, 1097. Trade with the chief countries 
in 1917-18 was as follows: 


Importe Exports 
(1917-18) (1917-18) 
From or to £ £ 

United Kingdom ......... 24,871,090 37,637,844 
CONGRESS: ss. 6 6 eke eee ROS 1,778,320 85,130 
New Zealand ............ 1,631,682 4,009,960 
DNGIG 6.5.55 a hw pie BO ee 4,641,276 4,507,156 
Ceylon: ots neaws diese xe 1,358,486 - 62,211 
South African Union ..... 87,398 1,092,430 
DEVE: os aCe Soe etek eau ee 701,485 1,028,973 
Belgium ............0..0: (846 0 8 = - hw ere 
FRANCO? 6 cise ied wee es 106,377 1,926,375 
Germany ...............- 11,558 .....+.. 
U. 8. of America ........ 16,193,316 10,650,084 
VADAU: Boo hese oes 5,017,860 * 3,340,064 
RGSGIG 6 livers wry eens - 15,072 
TY -cghiw wate eewr an eke 222,347 _ 1,278,725; 


Australia’s trade with the United States for 
the fiscal year 1919, according to the revised re- 
turns of the Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics, 
amounted to $166,215,240, of which $125,672,963 
represents imports from the United States to Aus- 
tralia, and $40,542,277 were exports from Austra- 
lia to the United States. 


years 1914, 1918, and 1919, was as follows: 


Exporte 


Years Importe Total 
1914 ....... $48,920,841 $22,385,007 $71,805,848 
1918 ....... ,542,348 47,824,758 117,867,106 
1919 ....... 125,672,963 40,542,277 166,215,240 

Finance. Commonwealth revenue and expen- 


ditures are given as follows for the fiscal years 
ending June 30: 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
Revenue: £ Sees £ 
Customs ...... 12,878,664 9,486,555 11,600,539 
Excise ........ 8,236,623 38,737,757 5,821,483 
Land tax 2,121,952 2,123,779 2,108,689 
Probate and suc- 
‘ cession duties 1,062,168 947,232 916,968 
‘Income tax ... 5,621,950 7,885,514 10,376,832 
Entertainments 
Ro aware uses 110,688 245,899 357,907 
War times profits 
(OR? Scseiear Sieatetee- 680,008 1,206,647 
Post, telegraph, 
and telephone 5,498,517 5,762,190 6,090,798 
All other ...... 3,936,877 5,958,413 §,442,063 
Total revenue 33,962,434 36,327,347 43,921,920 
Commonwealth Ex- 
penditure: ; | 
From revenue... 28,243,470 28,102,350 37,871,231 . 
‘From loana.... 53,114,237 56,898,556. 63.633.000 


Total Common- 
..' wealth = ex- 
Ply, penditure 


The trade of: 
Australia with the United States for the fiscal 


. 81,357,707 85,000,906 101,504,231. 


AUSTRALIA 
1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
Including: 
Expenditure for 
war purposes 61,541,566 66,958,360 83,457,567 
Old age pensions 3,458,344 8,858,990 3,879,240 
Maternity allow- 
ances ...... 662,080 634,428 620,080 
Post, telegraph, 
and telephones 4,853,886 4,920,251 6,016,137 
Payments to States: 
ut of revenue. 6,270,419 6,840,874 6,454,333 
Out of loans... 7,263,180 2,881,885 8,042,767 


For 1919-20 the estimated revenue was £46,-. 
346,635 and the estimated expenditures esti- 
mated at £49,570,203. 

ABMY AND Navy. The present militaty sys-- 
tem is based on the defense acts of the Federal: 
Parliament from 1903 to 1918, the main work- 
ing principles being embodied in the acts of 1903: 
and 1904. These acts were amended by enormous. 
subsequent enactments of which one of the most. 
important was the act of 1909, providing for- 
compulsory military and naval training with: 
regulations for enrollment, exemption, etc. Un-. 
der the defense acts of 1903 and 1904 every: 
male inhabitant between the ages of 18 and 60: 


‘ was liable to military service in time of war.. 


To this the act of 1909 added the principle of. 
universal liability to military training, being: 
the first measure of this kind in an English-. 
speaking community. Those liable to military: 
training were divided into junior cadets, senior 
cadets, and citizen forces. Training for the 
junior cadets was prescribed between the ages of 
12 and 18:and for senior cadets between the ages: 


’ of 14 and 18. For the citizen forces, that is 


to say, men between the s of 18 and 26, train- 
ing was required for 166-days each year for twa 
years and thereafter they were registered for 
six years. In November, 1916, an Australian 
army reserve was formed for the pu e of 
making use of the experience gained in the war. 
The enlistment was voluntary. The membership 
on April 30, 1919, was about 28,000. The total 
strength of the military force in 1918 was 122,- 
186, nearly four times as great as in 1914. In 
1920 a military defense scheme was under dis- 
cussion. It provided for an organization on the 
basis: of divisions which should be officered by 
citizen soldiers. It retained universal training 
(compulsory for 10 weeks in the first year of 
service), encouraged voluntary enlistments, and 
provided for an air force. It contemplated a 
force of 130,000. One of its features was a com- 
bined naval and military air board. 

In 1920 the sea-going fleet consisted merely of 
six submarines, six destroyers, the light cruiser 
Brisbane, the training cruiser Sydney, and two 
sloops. | 

In 1909 the Commonwealth government decided | 
to create an Australian naval force to replace the 
squadron maintained under an arrangement with ‘ 
the imperial government and the building of the : 
fleet and the training of the crews were at once 
begun. Some small craft were ready in 1910 and 
in June, 1913, the battle cruiser, Australia, ar- 
rived in Australian waters. See Navat Proa- 
RESS, 

Pensions. After 1916 the rates under the old 
age and invalid pension acts were not to exceed 
£32 10s. a year and the pensioner’s whole in- 
come was not to exceed £58 10s. a year. The 
qualifications were: Attainment of the age of 
65 years and residence in Australian territory 
for 20 years for old age pensions and five years: 
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for invalid pensions. Under the maternity act 
of Oct. 9, 1912, a bonus was paid up to a maxi- 
mum of £5 for every child of white parents born 
in Australia. Disbursements for old age and 
invalid pensions in 1918-19 were £4,025,892. 
The maternity allowance for 1918-19 was £620,- 
080. Old age pensioners in the commonwealth 
on June 30, 1919, numbered 95,969; invalids, 
31,999; war pensioners, 181,529. 

ComMMUNIoaTIONS. The following table gives 
the statistics for federal, state, and private rail- 
ways for the year 1917-18. 
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Senate is made up of senators selected for six 
years, six from each state; and the House of 
Representatives consists of twice as many mem- 
bers as there are senators (as nearly as this is 
possible), the representation of states being in 
proportion to their population as shown by the 
latest statistics. e latest enumeération in 
1920 being that of 1911, the representation was 
as follows: New South Wales, 27 members; 
Victoria, 21; Queensland, 5; and Tasmania, 5. 
The executive power is vested in the King, as 
represented by a Governor-General and in an 
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State or territory State Feder 
Miles Miles 
New South Wales ......... 4,679.81 bie rae 
TOROFIO. oie ee Soa Ole whe es 4,151.64  ......4. 
Queensland ..........00006 6,295.15  ....0-- 
South Australia ........... 2,242.38 1,075.32 
Western Australia ......... 3,491.08 453.94 
Tasmania ........ cee eeee 588.00  ....... 
Northern Territory ........ ..e.ee. 199.56 
Federal Territory .......... 0  ....0.- 4.94 
Total: 20:64 ceeet are Sos 20,447.51 1,733.76 
The long-discussed question of a single gauge 
for the railway lines of the Commonwealth ad- 


vanced a step nearer solution as the result of a 
conference between the engineer-in-chief of the 
Australian Commonwealth railways. and the en- 
gineering experts of the railways of the various 
states held during the year at which it was de- 
cided that the standard gauge of 4 feet 8% 
inches was the most suitable for adoption. 

As early as 1913 this action was considered and 
then the estimated cost of unification was £37,- 
164,000, but since that date the track mileage 
had been considerably increased, and the cost 
of material nearly doubled, so that the cost of 
unification would be a very serious matter for 
the states other than New South Wales, which 
had standard gauge track. During the year a 
trial of the third rail system was made at Tocum- 
wal with success and it was claimed that through 
trains could be run over the whole of Australia 
without disturbing any of the existing tracks. 
The estimated cost of a third rail installation 
was £3,500,000, and the time of completion was 
stated to be 18 months. 

The number of post and receiving offices on 
June 30, 1918, was 8398. The total tonnage en- 
tered and cleared from 1913 to 1917-18 was as 
follows: 


TONG os. oie ww et abegie es eieks 8,985 10,601,948 
De age ae oe ae ee ee eee 3,211 et oaa’ate 
TODS =16 ise ee OI a 3,324 8,538,822 
De aed Mare re oer ea ane 2,986 7,694,442 
LORTAB: cesar ewan es Gees 2,197 5,081,750 
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GOVERNMENT. The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia is a federal state forming a dominion of 
the British Empire and consisting of the six 
original states, the former colonies, as follows: 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania; 
also of the northern Territory transferred by 
South Australia to.the Commonwealth, Jan. 1, 
1911, and the Federal Territory transferred on 
the same date by New South Wales. Such legis- 
lative power as is not reserved to the states ia 
vested in a Federal Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. The 


Private lines Total Private lines 
av n used for 
for general for general special pur- Grand 
trafic trafic poses only total 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
185.02 4,864.33 160.88 5,025.16 
24.94 4,176.58 46.12 4,222.70 
655.77 5,788.92 918.48 6,769.40 
33.80 ~ 3,351.45 5.00 3,856.45 
278.35 4,223.37 680.96 4,904.88 
162.86 750.86 80.85 781.71 
a es 199.56 eeeeans 199.56 
peed o 4.94 aa ee 4.94 
1,340.74 23,360.01 1,842.24 25,264.25 


executive council of responsible ministers who 
must be members of Parliament. The Governor- 
General at the beginning of 1920 was Sir R. C. 
Munro-Ferguson. After the general election of 
December, 1919, 8 new ministry was formed to 
replace the Coalition Ministry which had come 
into power Feb. 17, 1917, and was reconstituted 
in March, 1918. Its members were as follows: 
Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister and Attorney- 
General; Sir Joseph Cook, Navy; W. A. Watt, 
Treasury; George Foster Pearce, Defense; E. D. 
Millen, Repatriation; L. E. Groom, Commerce 
and Railways; Alexander Poynton, Home and 
Territories; W. M. Greene, Customs; George H. 
Wise, Postmaster-General; E. J. Russell, Vice- 
President of the Council. The High Commis- 
sioner for Australia in London, in 1920, was 
Andrew Fisher, appointed Oct. 26, 1916. 
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PARLIAMENT. According to the final returns 
of the election of December, 1919 (noted in the 
preceding YEAR Book), the Nationalists had 39 
seats in the Lower House, the Labor party, 26, 
and the so-called Country party, 10. The new 
Parliament met February 26th and proceeded to 
criticize sharply the Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, 
for his use of the war power in an attempt to 
rid the country of strikers. His policy of pro- 
hibiting banks or any individuals from giving 
money or goods to strikers was unsuccessful. 

On November llth the House of Representa- 
tives at Melbourne expelled a Labor member, Mr. 
Mason, formerly Postmaster-General, on the 
charge of a disloyal speech on behalf of the late 
Mayor of Cork. The motion was made by the 
Prime Minister and the vote was 34 to 17. 

New Tarurr. Three rates were provided by 
the new Australian tariff: First, the British 
preferential rate which applied to imports from 
the United Kingdom; the intermediate rate, to 
be granted after the conclusion of reciprocity 
agreements; and third, general rates applicable 
to all countries not entitled to either of the two 
preceding. The chief object of the tariff as de- 
fined by the Prime Minister was to protect the 
industries developed during the war, to en- 
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courage others that were desirable, and to di- 
versify and extend existing industries. 

PARLIAMENT. Toward the close of the year an 
Industrial Peace Bill was under consideration 
providing for central and district councils in- 
cluding an equal number of employers and em- 
ployees for the settlement of industrial disputes, 
to supplement the Arbitration Court which was 
overcrowded with work. Its functions, which 
covered the whole industrial field, were advisory. 

The immigration question was much discussed 
during the year. Plans were made to attract 
settlers and a bureau for that purpose was es- 
tablished in London. The Australian Parliament 
appropriated a considerable sum for the build- 
ing of homes for workingmen. At the close of 
the year consumers were protesting against the 
high retail prices and there was a demand for 
downward revision of the tariff. The War Pre- 
cautions Act was continued until Jan. 1, 1922, 
and under that date it was required that forei 
traders must first obtain permission from the 
Federal government. 

“Wits Australia.” The policy generally 
known as “White Australia” was set forth in 
1920 in the speech of the Prime Minister, W. A. 
Hughes, in October. He compared it to the 
American Monroe Doctrine and to the British 
necessity of controlling the seas, placing it 
among the most vital of Australian policies and 
saying it was not a matter that could be sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations. He declared 
that he did not believe there were & per cent of 
the Australians who were not heart and soul for 
this policy. The enemies of Australia must be 
kept outside of Australia. The first line of de- 
fense, according to Mr. Hughes, must be the navy 
and the air. A policy of liberal appropriations 
to the naval and air forces was essential. 

Tuk HuGgHES GOVERNMENT. In spite of its 
small majority in the Federal Parliament, the 
Hughes ministry continued throughout the year. 
No combination was formed against it on a de- 
cisive issue between the opposing parties, namely 
the Labor party and the Country party. The 
strength of the ministry in the course of the 
year was weakened somewhat by the retirement 
of Mr. Watt from the cabinet. 

AUSTRIA. A republic, proclaimed, Nov. 12, 
1918, and comprising territories within the 
limits laid down by the Treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, signed Sept. 10, 1919. The boundaries 
are given in detail below; they included roughly 
the territories corresponding to the former Aus- 
trian Provinces of Upper Austria, Lower Aus- 
tria, Northern Tirol, Salzburg, Styria, Carin- 
thia, and Vorarlberg, and they were later to 
include the German and Western portion of 
Hungary (q.v.). The area of the former Aus- 
trian Provinces was 39,012 square miles and the 
population according to the census of Dec. 31, 
1910, was 7,529,935. A census of the new re- 
public was taken on Jan. 31, 1920. 

THe Census or 1920. The following account 
of the census of 1920 was supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: Austria’s territorial limite in 1920 had 
a population of 6,067,430. Compared with the 
corresponding figure for 1910 the census of 1920 
showed a loss of 227,209, or 3.6 per cent. The 
city of Vienna alone, with a population of 1,842,- 
005 in 1920, showed a loss of 189,493, or 9.3 per 
cent. Ten other cities, with a population of 
20,000 or more each, gained 20,140, or 4.3 per 
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cent, while the smaller cities and the country 
districts showed a loss of 57,856, or 1.5 per cent. 
It was estimated unofficially that the number of 
Austrians killed in battle was 160,000 to 180,000 
and the total loss due direetly or indirectly to 
the war was 814,461. This figure was based on 
the calculation that if there had been no war and 
the population had increased in 1911-19 at the 
same rate as it had grown in 1901-1910 the popu- 
lation of Austria would have numbered 6,881,891 
at the end of 1919. The population of the sev- 
eral Provinces and the principal cities as deter- 
mined by the census of 1920 is shown in the 
following table: 


Provinces Population 
Lower Austria 2... cc ccc cece terre er esnee 3,818,155 
en er re ee a ea ee er ae ee ee 946,721 

Upper Austria. 4.66 ccs See eee oe ee ees 857,284 
PAPO) esos hs ok He GE. SOROS a Oe ee 6,158 
Carinthia (including the plebiscite district). 297,257 
BRU ee oii ees oe ss PO ees 8,877 
VOPATIDORE eid bah eae Hon Oe Me eae nears 183,038 
Ota) Sos 8 bebe a we SE A ES 6,067,430 
Cities Population 

WViONOE. 63 oe O56 oh be Ble eke oa Raed 1,842,005 
PRR? sick fe oes Ee ae Ee 157,632 
GUIDE. ic gotar ated oa bee aw SA ERR eR 93,478 
INMBDFUCK:. © 5oecy- 9 bob ce cheer oH a ee 55,659 
RL 520100 dale arene ern a a 36,450 
Wiener Neustadt ............0. ccc wee 35,023 
RIGSGNIUTE. 4 eek 6A Ria 6 RS SO 26,111 
St. MUGS. 6.056 orn isa: SGI GSES ee ens 23,061 
VRC Ne ese ne wane wea ata b mae nits ass 21,896 
BROOD. seek ee ase aR ee BO 21,095 
BLOG ise ees ew Se BAK ORs Bi ee ee a 20,284 
TOU: phered ep re blow Se RA ORE 2,332,639 


These figures show a striking disproportion 
between the urban and the rural population. The 
11 cities listed in the table contained 38.44 per 
cent of the republic’s population, Vienna alone 
holding 30.36 per cent of the total. The war 
naturally increased the disproportion between 
the sexes. The census of 1920 showed 2,904,478 
males and 3,162,952 females in Austria, or 1089 
women for each 1000 men. The male population 
decreased 205,664 or 6.61 per cent as compared 
with 1910, while the number of females dimin- 
ished by only 21,545 or less than 1 per cent. 
The male population suffered the largest losses 
in Vienna (121,868) in the Province of Vorarl- 
berg, and in the city of Klagenfurt. In these 
districts the number of women also decreased, 
but in all other districts they showed an in- 
crease. The rate of increase was naturally 
smaller than the rate observed in the previous 
decade, owing to the fall in the general birth 
rate. The disproportion between the sexes was 
greatest in Vienna: 1163 women per 1000 men 
(in 1910 the ratio was 1086 to 1000). The 
smallest percentage of women was to be found 
in Carinthia, Tirol, and Styria—1050 women 
per 1000 men. In 1910 both Carinthia and Tirol 
had an excess of males. 

EpucaTion. Elementary instruction is free 
and attendance compulsory as a general rule, 
between the ages of six and 14. In 1912 there 
were in the former division known as Austria, 
23,247 elementary schools with 107,374 teachers 
and 4,471,393 pupils. In 1918 in the new repub- 
lic there were 4763 elementary schools with 30,- 
451 teachers and 913,999 pupils. Secondary edu- 
cation is provided in the gymnasia and the real- 
schulen of which in 1917-18 the former numbered 
73 with 20,955 pupils and the latter 38, with 
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14,632 pupils. In the former Austrian state 
there were eight universities. In the new re- 
public there remained only four of these, namely, 
those of Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck, and Salzburg. 
They are all maintained by the state. Besides 
the universities, education was provided in tech- 
nical schools, mining, high schools, and various 
schools for special purposes. 

Economic ConpiTions. It appeared in the 
summer of 1920 that Austria had raised a little 
more than a quarter of the food it needed for 
the fiscal year, and could probably support ite 
6,000,000 people till the middle of November or 
December, after which time its population must 
live on food obtained from other countries. The 
year 1913 was the last in which normal con- 
ditions prevailed in those i which form 
the present Austria, and in that year the pro- 
duction of staples was as follows: 300,000 ‘tons 
of wheat, 650,000 tons of rye, 235,000 tons of 
barley, 545,000 tons of oats, 404,000 tons of 
sugar beets, 1,716,000 tons of potatoes. Even 
in a good year such as 1913, the amount of grain 
for bread was only 11,850,000 tons. If from this 
amount 45 per cent is deducted for seed, bran, 
and other by-products, there would be only 652,- 
000 tons of home-grown flour for a Bop aoe 
of 6,500,000. It was estimated by the Austrian 
Foreign Office that even in a favorable year be- 
fore the war Austria, as it now exists, would have 
needed to import 482,000 tons of grain for 
bread, 272,000 tons of potatoes, 360,000 cases of 
milk, 112,000 tons of sugar, 38,000 tons of 
legumes, 40,000 tons of rice, 33,000 tons of meat, 
40,000 tons of lard, 12,000 tons of cheese, 1,800,- 
000 tons of fish, and 859,000 tons of grain for 
cattle and industry. In 1920 these quantities, 
though needed, were not and could not be im- 
ported. Most of the people were dispensing with 
many things that were formerly regarded as 
necessities. The scarcity of food, however, was 
not due to neglect of agriculture. Austria had 
about 40 per cent of its employed population, or 
1,276,000 persons, engaged in agriculture and 
forestry. The care with which the land is culti- 
vated is reflected in the number of small farms 
in Austria. There are 819,564 landed proper- 
ties—both private and public—most of them 
small holdings, under 5 hectares (12.36 acres) 
each. These include not less than 567,955 hold- 
ings under 5 hectares, aggregating an area of 
about 1,482,000 acres; 248,000 holdings from 5 
to 200 hectares, aggregating an area of about 
12,350,000 acres; 2123 holdings from 200 to 500 
hectares, aggregating an area of about 1,600,000 
acres; 1226 holdings over 500 hectares each, ay- 
gregating an area of a little over 7,410,000 acres. 
The public property covers a little more than 


100,000 hectares, or 250,000 acres. See Agri- 
CULTURE. 
Finance. The 1919-20 budget was as fol- 


lows: Revenue, 3,630,276,014 kronen; expendi- 
tures, 10,897,629,297. The following details are 
supplied by the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920: 


Millions 

Revenue of kronen 

Various revenues ...........c0cc cere caces 1,286 
ALWAYS 6: sos Rai Sa awa e eA ee 990 
Monopolies ........ 0... cc ccc cece cece eee eae 892 
Millions 

, Expenditure of kronen 

Interest on debt ....... 02... cee ee ene 211 
Interior ....... CEU ES Ce he. On eed od 6 akuies 115 
APTN oe eR A RSA OE EO be Bees §55 
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Miulions 
Expenditure of kronen 
RaiUways 6iee esi cbiwa wae dawebwe’s .-. 1,188 
Subventions for food ...........0.0cc ce veces 3,100 
Liquidation of old debt ...........0. ccc eee 1,551 
Civil PensiONS cick ee bee ek eee eee ees 98 
Military pensions .............0cccceescacs 31 


AgMy. For statistics of Austria-Hungary be- 
fore the war, see preceding issue of the YEAR 
Book. The defeat of the Central Powers natu- 
rally brought about the complete collapse of the 
military system and the terms of the Treaty. 
strictly limited the military strength of the 
new Austrian republic. At the close of Janu- 
ary, 1919, the government made an attempt to 
organize a limited military force by the crea- 
tion of a Volkswehr or defense force, which in 
August, 1919, was estimated at a strength of 
180,000 men. By the terms of the. Treaty of 
St. Germain compulsory military service was 
abolished and the military forces were limited 
to a strength of 30,000 officers and men, which 
might be organized either in divisions or in 
mixed brigades. The details of the organization 
were not complete in 1920, but the following 
points were among those which had been deter; 
Mined: It was provided that all officers should 
be regulars; that newly appointed officers must 
serve for 20 consecutive years and that officers 
now serving must continue to serve to the age 
of 40. Enlistment of officers and privates was 
for not less than 12 consecutive years of which 
at least six were to be passed with the colors. 
By the terms of the Treaty all mobilization 
measures were forbidden; police officers, gen- 
darmes, etc., were to be kept down to the num- 
ber employed in those capacities in 1913; and 
members of clubs and educationa] establishments 
were not permitted to concern themselves with 
military matters. As to the air forces of Aus- 
tria, they were to be demobilized within two 
months after the ratification of the Treaty, and 
the future army must not include military or 
naval air forces, all the material pertaining 
thereto being forfeit to the Allies. During the 
six months following the ratification of the 
Treaty, the manufacture of air craft or any 
parts thereof was forbidden. See Nava. Proc- 
RESS. 

GOVERNMENT. The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
or the Dual Monarchy of Austria and Hungary 
was disrupted and redistributed in the course 
of events beginning in October, 1918, when por- 
tions of the former Empire began to split off 
and to declare their independence. Czecho- 
Slovakia proclaimed its independence, October 
20. German Austria in its National Assembly 
declared its independence, October 21. The 
declaration of independence of the Austrian 
Ukraine followed, October 23; that of the 
Southern Slav States under the name of 
Jugo-Slavia, October 30, and that of Hungary, 
October 31. See Czecno-SLovaklIa; HUNGARY; 
Jugo-Stavia. When the Austrian Republic was 
proclaimed, Nov. 12, 1918, the government was 
in the hands of the National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a provisional cabinet and arranged for 
the election of a National Constituent Assembly. 
This election was held Feb. 16, 1918, on the basis 
of universal suffrage and the new assembly was 
the only source of governmental power at the 
beginning of 1920. lt was composed as follows: 
Socia] Democrats, 72; Christian Socialists, 69; 
German Nationalists, 26; other parties, 3. Un- 
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der the Constituent Assembly, March 15, 1919, 
a ministry was appointed which was holding 
office in 1920, as follows: State Chancellor and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Karl Renner 
(Social Democrat) ; Vice Chancellor, Jodok Fink 
(Christian Socialist); Minister of Commerce, 
Johann Zerdik (Non-Party); Minister of Social 
Insurance, Ferdinand Hanusch (Social Demo- 
crat); Minister for Military Affairs, Dr. Julius 
Deutsch (Social Democrat) ; Minister for Social- 
ization, Dr. Wilhelm Ellenbogen (Social Demo- 
crat); Minister of Agriculture, Joseph Stéckler 
(Non-Party); Minister of Finance, Richard 
Reisch (Non-Party); Minister of Justice, Dr. 
Rudolf Ramek (Christian Socialist) ; Food Con- 
troller, Dr. Johann Léwenfeld-Russ (Non- 
Party); Minister of the Interior and of Educa- 
tion, Mathias Eldersch (Social Democrat) ; 
Minister of Railways, Dr. Ludwig Paul (Non- 
Party); and Minister of Constitutional Reform, 
Michael Mayr (Christian Socialist). For new 
ministry after the October elections, see below, 
under History. 

On Feb. 15, 1920, the draft of a constitution 
was published, making Austria a Federal Repub- 
lic in which Vienna was to be separated from 
Lower Austria and to form a constituent part 
of the new state. The draft proposed a double 
legislative authority consisting of the Federal 
Diet and the Council, the President of the Diet 
to be President of the confederation. The com- 

onent parts of the state og “lands” were each 

o have its provisional Diet and were to continue 
under the forms of the former provincial legisla- 
tive bodies. Under the constitution as adopted 
the Republic became a confederation of the fol- 
lowing states: Lower Austria, which was sub- 
divided into the province of Lower Austria and 
the city of Vienna; Upper Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, Salzburg, Tirol, Vorarlberg, and Bur- 
"Spel The last-named was the portion of 

estern Hungary which had heen awarded to 
Austria by the Peace Treaty. The executive 
power was in a president elected by the Federal 
Assembly. Legislative power was in the Federal 
Assembly which consisted of two chambers, 
namely: the National Council elected by direct 
proportional vote and the Federal Council elect- 
ed by the Legislatures of each state. The Fed- 
eral Council consisted of 46 representatives of 
whom 12 were from Vienna, 10 from the Prov- 
ince of Lower Austria, 6 each from Upper Aus- 
tria and Styria, and 3 each from the other States, 
with the exception of Burgenland whose repre- 
sentation was not yet determined. The Nation- 
al Council consisted of 175 members. 
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GERMANY AND AustTrRIA. On April 22nd, Dr. 
Renner announced that after the ratification of 
the Treaty, Austria would ask permission to 
enter the League of Nations in order that she 
might then be re-united to Germany. On June 
20th, President Seitz publicly expressed this view 
and it was approved by the greafer part of the 
Austrian press, several of the most influential 
journals having already carried on an active 
campaign to this end. A German labor federa- 
tion was organized in Vienna on behalf of Ger- 
man unity and on June 22nd a motion was of- 
fered in the Assembly for the union of Austria 
with Germany. The Assembly voted that the 
question should be submitted to the people in 
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the elections of October 17th and meanwhile it 
invited the government to take measures for ef- 
fecting the union. The Assembly was unani- 
mously for this action. The question whether 
such a union was in conformity with the Treaty 
of Versailles was much discussed and provoked 
especially sharp replies in the negative on the 
part of the French whose point of view may be 
illustrated by the following summary of the 
articles written by the former President of 
France, M. Raymond Poincaré, in October: It 
was admitted that Austria had been left in a 
critical condition by the Treaty—having a terri- 
tory of only about 83 square kilometers and a 
population of little more than 6,000,000, of whom 
2,000,000 were at the capital, Vienna. It was 
described politically as a state which had a very 
large head and a very small body. Within its 
limits there was little land for the raising of 
grain and its situation in respect to foodstuffs 
was deplorable. The public .finance was in a 
chaotic condition, the value of the crown having 
fallen to eight centimes and the country being 
flooded with paper currency. Nevertheless, the 
Austrian section of the Committee on Repara- 
tions had shown much zeal in devising means 
for relief. Moreover there were other little 
states in Europe less populous than Austria 
which prospered and Austria was geographically 
in a good position for the development of com- 
merce, being on the route from Germany and 
Czecho-Slavia to the Mediterranean and to the 
Adriatic and on the route from western Europe 
to Asia Minor. She also possessed large mineral 
resources and forest wealth; and the water 
power, though as yet undeveloped, was fairly 
considerable. The Allies were ready to aid her 
in all possible ways including the development 
of her resources, the opening of food markets, 
the supply of coal, and the promotion of com- 
merce with her neighbors. Austria, however, 
could not plead her financial condition, as Ger- 
many had done, as an excuse for release from 
the obligations of the Treaty. In its financial 
administration the government had shown itself 
inert. It had not, for example, reduced the num- 
ber of ita official servants whieh was excessive. 
It appeared to go on the same principle as the 
government at Berlin, that is to say, to fold its 
arms and let the conquerors take what action 
they might to get the money due them. On July 
19th, the President of the Council had said Aus- 
tria was waiting for the gentlemen of the Repara- 
tions Committee to aid her as they had promised. 
This attitude was followed by the vote of the 
Azsembly above-mentioned which was plainly the 
result of Pan-German politics. The Allies had 
been negligent in this matter. They had not 
made it plain that Austria could not escape 
the obligations of the Treaty. They had not suf- 
ficiently warned her Slav neighbors in the newly 
made states of the danger involved in a united 
Germany and Austria and they had not held 
Germany to strict account in respect to article 
88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain which had 
condemned any such undertaking as the union of 
Germany and Austria. By articles 80 to 118 
inclusive of the Treaty, Germany was required 
to respect the independence of Austria at the 
frontiers fixed by the Treaty and to recognize 
the permanence of this independence, except with 
the consent of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. Now, according to article 5 of the Cove- 
nant, that consent must be unanimous, so the 
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‘refusal of France would prevent the union of 
Germany and Austria. Any infraction of the 
treaty entitled the Allies to occupy the right 
bank of the Rhine. Hence, from the moment 
that Austria should unite with Germany, the 
French would be authorized to hold the Rhine. 
The Austrian National Assembly on October 
lst asked the government to resort to a plebis- 
cite on the question of the union of Austria with 
Germany. ere were two main currents of 
litical opinion on this subject: The Pan- 
ermanists favored union with Germany while 
another group recommended union with Bavaria 
with a view to forming a great Catholic state 
in the heart of Europe. Both these groups 
wished Austria to emerge from her isolation, but 
there were numerous elements that desired 
neither the one nor the other of these solutions. 
After the conclusion of the Treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, Austria, being reduced to a little state 
without great resources, was believed by many 
to be destined to attach herself to the territory 
of her great neighbor, but the question arose 
whether union with Bavaria might not be better. 
On September 12th, Dr. Renner in an address at 
Salzburg highly praised the Pan-German party, 
thus indicating that the existing Austrian gov- 
ernment favored the German solution. The pro- 
osal of a plebiscite was in the interest of the 
an-Germans, for it was simply upon the ques- 
tion of the attachment of Austria to Germany 
that the people were to decide and union with 
Bavaria was not offered as an alternative. From 
the point of view of the Allies, and especially 
France, the union either with Germany or Ba- 
varia was objectionable, since it would build up 
a strong Germanic power and it was argued that 
both these solutions would come to the same 
thing in the end. Reports in the press indicated 
that France while not intending to interfere 
for the purpose of preventing the plebiscite, did 
intend to take serious measures to prevent a 
union that was unfavorable to the principles of 
the Treaty. In Austria a union between the 
Socialist parties and the Christian Socialists had 
revented the triumph of the disorderly or 
Spartacide element. This union, however, was a 
mere alliance and had no solid organization and 
in the coming elections the choice between the 
Socialists and the Christian Socialists was to 
come before the people. Now it appeared that 
even the Socialists favored attachment to Ger- 
many. This was explained by the belief of the 
Socialists that they would be more likely to 
realize their theories in a union with industrial 
Germany than if Austria remained a little iso- 
lated agricultural state, for the peasantry in 
general had no faith in Socialism. The Chris- 
tian Socialists on the other hand believed that 
a union with Bavaria which after its Bolshevist 
experiment of 1919 had become a conservative 
state, veering, however, toward monarchy, would 
protect the country from radical Socialist poli- 
cies. A third element of some importance in 
effect though not numerically was the monarchist 
group which worked for the restoration of the 
old system and desired a union with Germany 
under any form. An organ of this party dis- 
played a map of the “Empire of Central Europe” 
and pointed out that this new empire would 
include North Germany under the Hohenzol- 
lerns, a Germany of the West and South under 
the Wittelsbach or Bavarian dynasty, and Aus- 
tria consisting of the Southern and Eastern 


-consider the Treaty of Saint 
cal status governing all her future destiny.” 
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rovinces of the old monarchy, Hungary within 
its limits of 1914, the Kingdom of Poland within 
the limits corresponding roughly to those of the 
old Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, and a federated 
kingdom of Croatia, Slovenia, Trieste and its 
environs, with Bosnia and the Herzegovina; the 
whole to be under the sovereignty of the em- 
peror of Austria who would possess sovereign 
rights also over an eastern ‘federation including 
the Kingdom of Ukraine, slong with the largest 
art of Galicia, a Kingdom of Rumania within 
its 1914 limits along with Bessarabia, and a 
Serbo-Bulgarian Kingdom. These dreams which 
attracted little attention in the English-speaking 
press were made much of by the French in ae 
cordance with the policy pursued steadily 
pungent the year of emphasizing the German 
peril. 
On the first anniversary of the Treaty a demon- 
stration took place in Vienna in favor of union 
with Germany and on that occasion a Vienna 
journal made the following remarks. “Yester- 
day’s demonstrations must not be ignored by 
the parties who are directing the Entente. In 
signing the peace Dr. Renner expressed the gen- 
eral Austrian opinion when he said it was a 
grievous peace but a peace nevertheless. It was 


‘possible to entertain at that time certain illu- 


sions but the experience of the last 12 months 
had shattered. them. No doubt now remains as 
to the impossibility of continuing to live under 
the terms of a treaty which has deprived Austria 
of her rights and cut her communications with 
the sea. The Austrian population will never 
ermain as a politi- 


PouiticaL DIFFICULTIES. _On June llth, the 
Ministry resigned in consequence of the opposi- 
tion of the Left which accused the Christian 5o- 
cialist government of violating its pledge in the 
matter of certain promised legislation, but the 
immediate qccasion of the crisis was the firing 
of the gendarmes at Epatz on a crowd which was 
making a demonstration against profiteering in 
food. A number of persons were killed and it 
was alleged against the government that it tried 
to prevent an investigation and the punishment 
of the soldiers. There was difficulty also at this 
time as a result of the Bavarian movement in 
the Province of Salzburg, Tirol, and parts -of 
Upper Austria, which had for its aim the setting 
up of a government kingdom along with Bavaria 
under the Bavarian Prince Rupprecht. In the 
summer uprisings on the parts of the monar- 
chists were threatened and the country was fur- 
ther disturbed by demonstrations against the 
Jews. The draft of a new constitution was 
worked out in the course of the summer. 

THE Evecrions. As a result of the elections 
on October 17th, the supporters of order and 
moderation represented especially by the Chris- 
tian Socialists obtained a clear victory. The 
figures as published in the press in November 
were as follows: Christian Socialists, 82, as 
compared with 63 in the former chamber; So- 
cial Democrats, 66 as compared with 69; Pan- 
Germans, 20 as compared with 34; Peasants’ 
League, 6; Bourgeois party, 1. Thus both So- 
cial Democrats and Pan-Germans lost a number 
of seats and in the case of the latter the defeat 
was more noteworthy in view of the vigor of 
their electoral campaign and their large fund 
for propaganda. As the above figures show, the 
Social Democrats fell from first to second place. 
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There was disagreement between the Christian 
Socialists and the Pan-Germans in respect to 
.foreign policy, the former being hostile to the 
‘Pan-German programme for union with Ger- 
many; but an agreement was reached whereby 
the Christian Socialists were able to form a 
ministry of which the majority consisted of non- 
political experts. The Pan-Germans refused to 
‘take part in the government and reserved their 
freedom of action, saying they had consented to 
this compromise merely in order to insure a ma- 
‘jority. e cabinet was constituted as follows: 
Federal Chancellor and Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Michael Mayr; Interior and Defense, Dr. Egon 
Glanz (expert) ; Education, Walter Breisky (ex- 

ert) ; Finance, Dr. Ferdinand Grimm (expert) ; 

ood Supply, Dr. Alfred Grunberger (expert) ; 
Justice, Dr. Rudolf Paltauf (expert) ; Commerce, 
Eduard Heinl; Agriculture, Alois Haueis; and 
Public Welfare, Dr. Joseph Resch. 

“On December 9th, Dr. Michael Hainisch was 
elected President by the National Assembly after 
three days of balloting, and as the result of a 
combination of Pan-Germans and Christian So- 
cialists. The new President who was well known 
as a Socialist writer was elected a member of 
the Austrian Parliament’ in 1909. He was born 
in 1858, and was educated in the universities of 
Vienna, Leipzig and Berlin. 

THE KLAGENFURT Region. Under the treaty 
with Austria the people inhabiting the Klagen- 
furt region of Lower Austria were to decide by 
plébiscite whether to remain under Austrian rule 
or to join Jugo-Slavia. This district has an 
area of about 800 square miles and extends some 
40 miles along the frontier between Austria and 
Jugo-Slavia, adjoining the Province of Carinthia. 
It contains the important manufacturing town 
of Klagenfurt. Formerly its population was al- 
most wholly Slav, but in modern times the gov- 
ernment colonized it with Germans and gradu- 
ally the Slav population disappeared. The vote 
which was taken on October 10th gave 221,852 


for Austria against 15,096 for Jugo-Slavia. The 


latter was discontented with the result and cer- 
tain officers of the army declared that they would 
not recognize it. Their troops occupied some 
of the towns in the southern zone. 

Economic Distress. The efforts of the au- 
thorities to secure coal and other supplies con- 
tinued throughout the winter of 1919-20. Un- 
successful efforts to obtain coal from the Czechs 
and to secure new loans in France were made in 
February by the Chancellor and his Minister of 
Finance. The arrival of 93 carloads of supplies 
in April afforded temporary relief. Prices con- 
tinued to go up on account of depreciation of 
the currency and in April a quart of milk cost 
about $3 in American money. A_ troublesome 
condition prevailed on account of the practice of 
adulteration, and in spite of severe penalties 
‘there were thousands of court cases pending in 
"March for that offense. 

At the end of 1920 the Austrian authorities 
declared that if provisions could not be promptly 
secured, public disorder would be likely to re- 
sult. The scarcity was reported to be extreme. 
The country produced only a small part of its 
necessary foodstuffs and the government lacked 
the funds for purchases abroad. It was offi- 
cially estimated that $45,000,000 were required 
for the period, Sept. 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, 
exclusive of the cereal products necessary for 
the industries (estimated at $11,000,000). The 
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government had been obliged to centralize the 
trade in food, and carry it on under its direc- 
tion. As a result, the Austrian budget for the 
ensuing year showed a large deficit, estimated at 
20,000,000,000 crowns. <As to the rate of ex- 
change at the close of the year, the pound ster- 
ling, which before the war stood at 24 crownr 
stood at the end of December at 2000 crowns. 
Inasmuch as according to the estimates the in- 
dispensable purchase of foodstuffs to last until 
June, 1921, amounted to £32,500,000, _ Austria 
would have to send abroad 32,500,000,000 
crowns, which would bring the budget deficit to 
about 20,000,000,000 crowns. Not only were the 
foodstuffs obtained at an exorbitant price, but 
they were becoming unobtainable at any price 
and the country was threatened with a condition 
that approached famine. Unless long-term 
credits could be afforded, the distress would be- 
come extremely aeute. The press of the Allied 
countries generally favored coming to the as- 
sistance of Austria. 

AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA. This 
is an association of authors for mutual assistance 
in the many technicalities involved in publish- 
ing and copyrighting, and it supplies confidential 
information to members in regard to managers, 

roducers, etc. The total membership of the 

eague in 1920 was. 1542. The Screen Writers’ 
Guild had 150 members; the Dramatists’ Guild 
had 110 members; and the Guild of Free Lance 
Artiste had 165 members. The Authors’ League 
Fund is a charitable organization to help needy 
authors, artists, dramatists, or composers. The 
annual meeting of the League is held on the 
second Tuesday of April of each year. The con- 
stitution of the League was amended at a special 
meeting held last spring in regard to ‘member- 
ship, the amount of dues, and the formation of 
guilds. Only persons of recognized standing in 
the literary or artistic professions are eligible 
to membership in the gue. The following 
were the officers for 1920: The League: Presi- 


dent, Rex Beach; vice-president, Booth Tarking- 


ton; secretary-treasurer, Eric Schuler. The 
Dramatists’ Guild: President, Owen Davis; 
secretary-treasurer, Jerome Kern. The Guild of 
Free Lance Artists: President, C. B. Falls; 
secretary-treasurer, F. G@. Cooper. The Screen 
Writers’ Guild: President, Thompson Bu- 
chanan: secretary, Jack Cunningham. Head- 

uarters are maintained at 41 Union Square, 

est, New York City, and Louise M. Sillcox is 
managing secretary. 

AUTOMOBILES. The extraordinary growth 
of the manufacture and use of the motor vehicle 
in the United States continued during 1920. 
During the year, however, financial conditions 
made themselves felt in the industry and at- 
tempts were made to adjust it to new and threat- 
ening conditions attendant on the process of 
deflation and the abated prosperity in many 
lines. In some cases it was difficult to finance 
manufacture and in others there were readjust- 
ments of prices to meet changed conditions. 
Toward the end of the year certain plants shut 
down or arranged to curtail their output, while 
the tire industry was seriously affected, many 
manufacturers all but shutting down. See Run- 


BER INDUSTRY. 


It must be remembered that few industries 
had developed more rapidly in the United States 
than those having to do with the manufacture 
and maintenance of automobile vehicles. In 
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1899 there were 3700 cars manufactured and put 
in service in the United States; in 1919 there 
were 1,974,016 manufactured and 117 imported 
and 82,730 exported. By the end of that year 
the total number manufactured had reached 9,-: 
653,686, the imports 9109, and those exported 
426,504. Considering the cars in service by the 
number of registrations it would seem that in 
1919 there were in use 7,558,848 cars, and that 
up to the end of that year there had gone to the 
scrap heap 1,677,443 cars, the contribution for 
1919 being 489,172. 


from various authoritative sources, estimated 
the total manufactures for the year at 2,350,000, 
the imports at 200, exports at 100,000. The 
total number of cars manufactured to the end of 
1920 was in excess of 12,000,000 of which over 
500,000 had been exported. During 1920 there 
were in service according to registration statis- 
tics some 9,000,000 cars, practically 2,500,000 
cars having been eliminated since 1900, with 
809,048 as the estimate for 1920. | 

Moror TRUCKS IN THE UNITED States. Statis- 
tics based on reports of secretaries of state and 
estimates made by statisticians of one of the 
largest tire manufacturing companies, indicated 
that there were 953,093 motor trucks in operation 
in the United States at the end of 1919. The 
1919 figures represented an increase of 37 per 
cent over the estimate of 700,000 trucks in opera- 
tion at the end of 1918. No exact figures are 

ossible inasmuch as only 18 States of the 48 
Lesh separate registration lists for motor trucks. 

The following is the estimate by States: Ala- 
bama, 10,249; Arizona, 3200; Arkansas, 5600; 
California, 58,700; Colorado, 13,500; Connecticut, 
19,799; Delaware, 2100; Florida, 3239; Georgia, 
9300; Idaho, 5600; Illinois, 65,000; Indiana, 36,- 
000; lowa, 42,500; Kansas, 27,800; Kentucky, 
9105; Louisiana, 7100; Maine, 5792; Maryland, 
10,160; Massachusetts, 42,000; Michigan, 36,- 
863; Minnesota, 34,300; Mississippi, 6350; Mis- 
souri, 25,000; Montana, 1000; Nebraska, 27,300; 
Nevada, 700; New Hampshire, 3902; New Jer- 
sey, 20,000; New Mexico, 2810; New York, 94,- 
716; North Carolina, 9150; North Dakota, 1314; 
Ohio, 64,500; Oklahoma, 20,100; Oregon, 11,- 
300; Pennsylvania, 64,200; Rhode Island, 7000; 
South Carolina, 9600; South Dakota, .14,205; 
Tennessee, 12,000; Texas, 42,250; Utah, 5300; 
Vermont, 2402; Virginia, 11,800; Washington, 
23,600; West Virginia, 6700; Wisconsin, 10,887; 
Wyoming, 2900. 

Naturally the use of passenger vehicles in the 
United States in 1920 was practically universal 
but statistics compiled for the City of New York 
showed that 420,000 persons traveled back and 
forth to New York City ane by automobile. 
This figure did not include those using autos 
within the city borders. Motor trucks to the 
number of 7482 traveled on 15 ferries in 24 con- 
secutive hours. Bridge traffic also was heavy, 
especially at certain hours, as many as 1344 
vehicles having been counted in an hour. The 
number of cars and trucks entering and leaving 
the city daily was placed at 154,700. The aver- 
age number of passengers per car is 2.7, while the 
average load per trucks was 1.14 tons. Of 
course what is true for New York holds good in 
proportion for practically every large city in 
the United States and the figures cited above 
may be considered as typical. 


DESIGN OF PASSENGER Cars. During 1920 
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In 1920, the Scientific ' 
American which compiled the foregoing figures: 
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there were few startling or important changes 
in the design of passenger motor cars and in 
general so satisfactory were the leading ty 

that the models brought out for the following 
year showed but very slight modifications. In 
fact in 1920 motor car design had reached’ a 
point where there was but slight difference in the 
body lines of the different makes, most of which 
conformed to fixed types, leaving to special and 
individual designs such departures as purchasers 
with unusual means required. For the open 
cars a low, rakish body was the approved prac- 


-tice, while the stock closed cars were reduced to 


a small number of standard types. However, 
automobile designers were not slow to read the 
signs of the time and to provide lighter cars and 
incorporate devices leading to économies of 
operation. In this connection there was. also 
to be considered the increased cost and lower 
grades of fuel. This was true in the case of 
European designs and light cars were arousing 
increased interest across the Atlantic, even when 
there was no substantial saving in price. 

Passing, however, beyond the general appear- 
ance of the cars and considering their power 
plants more diversity was to be noted. In 1920 
the greatest number of cars probably were fitted 
with four-cylinder engines while the six-cylinder 
engine was used by the largest number of manu- 
facturers. The eight-cylinder engine continued 
to show change and improvement, both in the 
V or twin four arrangement of cylinders, and in 
that ‘where all eight cylinders were grouped in 
one line. Phe leading. innovation in the V en- 
gine grouping was to set the two sets of cylinders 
at an angle of 60 degrees, as had been done with 
some success on a number of airplane motors, 
in place of the previous arrangement of 90 de- 
grees. In the best designed engines little vibra- 
tion was experienced notwithstanding that the 
intervening periods between explosions were not 
equal as when the cylinders were set at 90 de- 
grees. | 

The long eight-cylinder all-in-a-line engine had 
been employed in racing cars and while it in. 
volved either small cylinders or a long power. 
plant, nevertheless it was installed in a number 
of high-grade expensive European cars. By 1920 
in practically all types of engine the detachable 
head was adopted as standard practice, so that 
with cylinders cast together in one unit access 
could be made to the interior of each cylinder 
without an elaborate taking down process. In 
1920 low-grade and high-cost fuel resulted in 
various attempts to improve the vaporization of 
low-grade fuel. One instance was a device at, 
the inlet manifold where a small amount of fuel 
was burnt so as to provide for the full vaporiza- 
tion of the remainder. This so-called “fuelizer” 
was found useful. in starting an engine in cold 
weather and operated by igniting the fuel supply 
heating system through the agency of a spark 
plug when the starting switch is turned. In a 
number of cars heated intake manifolds. are to 
be found, formed either'by coring for fresh gas 
distribution passages surrounded by water, or 
even by the use of water-jacketed manifolds or 
those in proximity to the manifolds through, 
which the hot products of combustion in the 
cylinders are expelled. ae 

One innovation of the year was ta provide 
brakes for all four wheels, small hydraulic cylin- 
ders energizing the brake bands to act against 
the brake drum. There is a central pressure 
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cylinder in the middle of the chassis from which 
vil leads of flexible tubing extend to the brake 
cylinders at each of the four wheels. Pressure 
with the foot on the brake pedal acts on the 
central cylinder and piston and the action was 
claimed to be positive, quick, and direct at each 
‘wheel. The device was derived from the famil- 
iar C-C or Constantinesco gear used to operate 
the machine-gun triggers ot the airplane arma- 
ment during the war. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. The Bureau of the 
Census at Washington reported that each year 
the death rates from automobile accidents were 
higher than the rates of the previous year. Each 
year it becomes more and more dangerous for a 
person to walk the streets. The reason usually 
given, and probably the correct one, is that the 
number of automobiles in use is constantly in- 
creasing. How then shall this ever increasing 
danger be lessened? The obvious remedy is to 


U. 8. AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
(Compiled by the Bureau of the Census) 
DeatTHs AND DratH Rates FYROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


City - Number of deathe 
1919 1918 -1917 1916 
Total ........... 8,808 93,563 3,192 2,457 
Akron ...........0.. 3 32 . 84 16 
Albany ...... Pe re 23 11 17 11 
Atlanta ............. 43 20 30 27 
Baltimore ........... 106 102 80 36 
Birmingham ......... 21 23 11 14 
Boston Rea Saydisc ta ale 125 108 84 71 
Bridgoport ...... : 33 22 80 2 
uffalo See eae tee tend 68 90 81 56 
Cambridge .........: 21 14 - 15 12 
Camden. ............ 26 24 11 12 
Chicago ............ 3828 291 310 248 
Cincinnati .......... 67 59 56 56 
Cleveland ........... 126 168 187 98 
Columbus ........... 40 38 80 26 
Dallas .......--..+.-.- 19 13 21 15 
Dayton ............. 16 22 19 8 
Denver ............; 41 43 23 21 
Detroit ............. 189 125 157 127 
Fall River .......... 9 14 12 
Grand Rapids ....... 16 9 14 9 
Hartford ...:....... 38 28 81 24 
Houston an ok Ve 14 13 15 * 
aly olis ......... 26 27 31 19 
ersey City .......... 40 80 22 19 
Kansas City, Kan. .... 11 9 9 4 
Kansas. City. Mo. ..... 42 64 56 38 
Los Angeles ......... 119 91 99 91 
Louisville ........... 19 28 22 9 
Lowell ......... eathes 21 22 14 6 
Memphis ............ 26 19 23 7 
Milwaukee .......... 60 48 41 25 
Minneapolis ......... 38 43 43 33 
Nashville ............ 18 14 13 f 
New Bedford ........ 15 16 . 12 
ew Haven .......,. 24 28 22 23 
ew Orleans ........ 36 28 44 20 
New York ..... apakaes 780 691 §49 432 
Bronx Borough .... 78 78 61 47 
Brooklyn Borough .. 266 198 166 118 
Manhattan Borough. 368° 363 272 228 
Queens Borough ... 44 44 34 26 
Richmond Borough .. 24 8 16 18 
Newark, 5 Pe reer 82 62 62 53 
Norfolkk ............. 24 13 4 8 
Oakland ............ 35 24 21 18 
Omaha ............. 28 26 23 14 
Paterson ............ 27 19 19 14 
Philadelphia ......... 191 226 169 153 
Pittsburgh .......... 04 105 100 64 
Portland, Ore. ....... 31 31 30 14 
Providence .......... 46 38 27 25 
Rending ............ 10 8 7 7 
Richmond ........... 10 9 10 10 
Rochester ........... 32 25 21 29 
St. Louis ........... 105 93 73 67 
St. Paul ............ 23 27 24 31 
Salt Lake City ....... 13 19 16 12 
San Antonio ......... 14 23 26 10 
San Francisco ....... 85 . 74 12 62 
Seranton ............ 20 16 14 16 
Seattle .............. 50 40 29 27 
Spokane ............ 12 10 8 5 
Springfleld .......... 22 23 18 21 
Syracuse ............ 23 22 20 12 
Toledo ...........0.. 34 82 26 19 
Trenton ............. 15 16 14 9 
Washington, D. C..... 58 54 46 37 
Wilmington, Del. ..... 18 18 22 14 
Worcester ........... 25 29 27 20 
Yonkers ............ 18 14 10 18 
Youngstown ......... 37 40 36 26 


Rate per 100,000 population 
1918 1917 1916 
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t Transcripts not received. 


AUTOMOBILES 


improve constantly the traffic regulations to keep 
pace with the increasing number of automobiles. 

This call for better and better traffic regula- 
tions is not a fanciful one and to be considered 
only for the largest cities. The well-known com- 
parison was made with the necessity for slow 
and orderly progress when a crowd emerges from 
a circus tent and, similarly, automobile traffic 
must be slowed down and controlled until it be- 
comes safe. 

The 1919 rates for Kansas City, Mo., San 
Antonio, and Cleveland+—all much lower than for 
1918—-furnish a ray of hope that American cities 
finally are appreciating the importance of the 
matter. 

The following were a few suggestions for traffic 
improvement advanced by the Census Bureau: 

1. At street crossings the erection of curbed 
safety islands, which, at the most dangerous 
spots should be very close together. 

2. Construction of additional crossings in the 
middle of blocks, where automobiles can approach 
from only two directions. 

3.. Demonstration of great skill in driving each 
machine before granting a driver’s license for 
that machine. ; 

4. Reduction of the speed limit, especially at 
crossings. 

5. Fine, revoking of license, and imprisonment, 
each to have its place as an actual penalty. 

The tendency of some writers to exonerate 
automobile drivers and to place the blame of 
accidents upon pedegtrians was also referred to 
a8 indicating a lack of a full comprehension of 
the problems involved. 

The preaching of more caution to careless and 
aged people and children will never be sufficient. 
They must be protected by additional safeguards, 
and city governments which will continue to 
make their traffic regulations more and more 
rigid till they can point to low death rates from 
automobile accidents will deserve the commenda- 
tion of all thoughtful people. 

British Motor VEHICLE Taxes. The new 
automobile and motor truck taxes which had 
been under discussion in Great Britain and which 
substitute a horse power and weight basis of 
taxation for the gasoline tax were adopted to 
become effective Jan. 1, 1921. 

All motor-spirit duties were done away with 
and the revenue was to be raised solely by 
vehicle taxes. Motor cycles were given an arbi- 
trary rating; passenger cars were to be assessed 
£1 per unit of horse power; motor buses on seut- 
ing capacity, ranging from £15 for five-seated 
vehicles to £84 for those seating more than 32, 
while motor trucks, tractors, and road locomo- 
tives would be assessed as follows: 


et _ 


a 


Motor Trucks 


Not exceeding 12 cwt. unladen weight .......... £10 
Tce IDE 12 cwt. but not exceeding 1 ton unladen - 
CUD iy wig ere be tare BH we ay ek a RR 16 
Excee ing 1 ton, but not exceeding 2 tonsa unladen 
bie te Re oe oe ee ee ee en ee eee 21 
Excee ng 2 tons, but not exceeding 3 tons unladen 
WOT aia kin aeb cate Y alwlaer ai eee: Meal Ba vw wae Aare a 25 
maeeeding 3 tons, but not exceeding 4 tons unladen 
Over 4 tons unladen weight................... 30 
Any of the foregoing with the right to draw 
STRNGD: © nce doi 5d x Gud ws ae (additional) 2 


Nores: 


(1) In ascertaining the unladen weight of electrically 
ropel'ed vehicles, the weight of the accumulators is to 

excluded. 

(2) Quarterly licenses to be permitted on payment of 
20 per cent above one-fourth of the annual duty- 
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Other Commercial and Agricultural Vehicles 


“Motor tractors (classed as heavy motor cars).... £21 
*fRoad locomotives and agricultural engines: 
Not excceding 8 tons unladen weight ....... 25 
-Excecding 8 tons, but not exceeding 12 tons 
unladen weight ..............0cccceeee 
Excceding 12 tons unladen weight ......... 30 


*fAgricultural tractors used on roads for haulage 
ely in connection with agriculture; 
Exeecding 2% tons, but not exceeding 5 tons 
unladen weight 
Exceeding 5 tons 


eo ee ae e ewe ee weer wae eee we em we 


6 
Rib Saw PM acai nace aw ea ge 10 


A ‘tractor’ means a mechanically or electrically pro- 
pel'ed engine which draws but does not itself carry any 
load except such as is neccasary for its propulsion and 
equipment. 

Quarterly licenses to be permitted on payment of 20 
per cent, above one-fourth, of the annual duty except in 
respect of vehicles only liable to duty at 5s. 

* Inclusive of the legally permitted trailers. 

t Locomotive plowing cngines. agricultural tractors 
not exceeding 5 tons unladen weight, or other agricu)- 
tural engines drawing necessary gear, threshing appli- 
ancca, farming implemcnts or supplies of fuel or water, 
shall pay a duty of 5s. per annum only, if pot used on 
ronds for other haulage work. 


The taxes here enumerated were considered 
very drastic even in Great Britain but were re- 
quired by the road upkeep and for other con- 
siderations. Jn the case of the taxes on motor 
trucks it was believed that the increased costs 
could be passed along to the shipper or con- 
sumer. <A committee in charge of recommending 
the law studied in detail the effect of the new 
taxes on privately owned passenger cars. While 
the new taxes were heavy it .was shown that if 
both the former vehicle and gasoline taxes were 
considered practically, all cars which are run 
10,000 miles or more per annum would carry a 
lower tax under the new scale. If run only 5000 
miles per annum, the 22 horse power car would 
be taxed about $30 a year more than before. The 
35 horse power car would pay $65 a year more, 
while the 60 horse power car would pay $120 
per year more. For runs of only 2500 miles per 
year the excess of the proposed over the former 
taxes would be very much greater, amounting 
for the 35 horse power car to about $90 per 
annum. 

Motor CaR PRODUCTION 1N 1920. The year 
1920 marked a record in the production of motor 
vehicles and the figures given below, compiled by 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
show the total number of passenger cars and 
trucks made by American manufacturers in 1920 
and 1919, the product of the latter year exceeding 
by 265,000 the number turned out in 1919. See 
Ciry PLANNING. 


2,241,000 


Cars and trucks produced in 1920..... 
Total production in 1919 ............. 1,974,016 
Passenger cars produced in 1920...... 1,906,000 
Production in 1919 .........c eee eeee 1,657,652 
Motor trucks produced in 1920 ..... or 835,000 
Production in 1919 ...... rae tae Parone 316,364 
Wholesale value of cars and trucks pro- 

COO 5. Sais Pd se wae Wars es ae $2,136,183,676 
Wholesale value of passonger cars pro- 

WOO. Gwe aces 4 bee Oe Be $1,703,437,213 
Wholesale value of motor trucks pro- 

CBG) Niue, 6.356: ha a ew ace see ed ae $4382,746,463 
Average wholesale price of passenger 

Cars produced .........c0c cee ceees $897 
Average wholesale price of motor trucks 

PFOGUCOD. 6 eos 4 es tae Ge Re $1,273 
Motor truck manufacturers in procuction 170 
Passenger car manufacturers in produc- 

ON hoa Den ae ee Ce we OS ee ee 90 
States in which factories are located ... 82 
Employees engaged in car and truck 

manufacture ......... ccc eee ces 300,000 
Automobile tires manufactured ........ 32,400,000 
Increase in gasoline production over 

DOO ooo Soir e aes ie here Wa WA aaa wena 19% 


AVIATION 


Racine Events, Few new racing records were 
established during 1920. The driver to attain 
the most fame was Gaston Chevrolet who won 
the 500-mile event on the Indianapolis Speedway 
in May. His time was 5 hours, 38 minutes, 32 
seconds. Chevrolet (q.v.) lost his life in an 
automobile race held late in the summer. The 
winners of the principal racing fixtures of the 
year were: Los Angeles, 250 miles, J. Murphy; 
Indianapolis, .500 miles, Gaston Chevrolet; 
Uniontown, 225 miles, Tommy Milton; Tacoma, 
223 miles, Tommy Milton; Elgin, 251 miles, 
Ralph de Palma; Fresno, 200 miles, J. Murphy. 

AVERY, Samurt P. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. . 

AVIATION. See AERONAUTICS. 

AZERBAIJAN. A_ territory of Trans- 
Caucasia which as constituted in 1920 consisted 
mainly of the former Russian provinces of Baku 
and Yelisavetpol; with the Caspian Sea on the 
east, Georgia, on the north, Caucasus and Daghes- 
tan on the north, Georgia and Armenia on the 
west and Persia on the south; with an area 
given at about 40,000 square miles, but with 
claims for additional territory which would 
bring the area to about 58,000 square miles. 
The population was roughly estimated on the 
basis of Russian statistics at 4,615,000, of which 
3,482,000 were Moslems and 795,000 Armenians, 
the racial stock of the majority being Turks and 
Tartars., Capital, Baku, the centre of the petro- 
leum industry, with a population of about 250,- 
000. Besides petroleum, which -is the main in- 
dustry, there are resources of cotton, silk, wine, 
and cereals. Cattle-raising and = fishing are 
among the other industries. Railways traverse 
the country from Baku to the west and north 
and lines are under construction to the south- 
west. In 1919 the revenue was given at 665,- 
000,000 rubles and balanced the estimated ex- 
penditure. Along with Georgia and Armenia it 
formed a federation of republics in October, 
1917, but this was dissolved and Azerbaijan de- 
clared its independence May 28, 1918. A gov- 
ernment of 12 Ministers was created by the Con- 
stituent. Assembly which was then formed and a 
Parliament of 120 members was subsequently 
elected. The new government recognized its re- 
sponsibility for a portion of the Russian debt. 
Its status as a de facto government was recog- 
nized by Great Britain in January, 1920. Al- 
though at its beginning it opposed the Bolshe- 
vists, the majority were later won over to the 
Bolshevist cause and in April, 1920, the so- 
called Unionist party defeated their opponents 
known as the Equality party and formed a gov- 
' ernment which was said to be completely domi- 
nated by the Soviet government of Russia. 
There were many reports of persecutions on the 
part of the Bolshevist authorities and of the 
direct interference of Soviet representatives in 
the affairs of the state. In the autumn a Rus- 
sian extraordinary committee was said to be 
proceeding with great severity against the op- 
ponents of the government. The former repre- 
sentatives at the Peace Conference, who were 
now in the opposition, sent a protest to the Amer- 
ican ambassador in Paris early in September 
against the inference in the letter of the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State to the Italian ambassa- 
dor that the principle of self-determination did 
not justify the independence of Azerbaijan. A 
Communist congress was held at Baku, Septem- 
her 3, under the Soviet official, M. Zinoviev, 
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which passed resolutions against the Entente 
Powers. It was the scene of many spectacular 
demonstrations against the Allies, including the 
burning of President Wilson and the French 
Prime Minister in effi The Prime Minister 
at this time was Dr. Narimanov, who also held 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. 

BABTIE, Sir Witiram. British army sur- 

n, with the rank of surgeon-general, died in 

Igium, September 11. He was born May 7, 
1859, and educated at the University of Glasgow, 
entering the army. medical service in 1881. He 
served in Crete 1897-98 and in South Africa 
during the Boer War, where he was present at a 
number of important actions and won the Vic- 
toria Cross for gallantry in attending the 
wounded under fire at Colenso. He was director 
of the medical service in India in 1914-15, and 
in the report on Mesopotamia he was sharply 
criticized but it was afterwards held that the 
charges were not of a nature to preclude his 
further service and he was appointed medical 
inspector at the War Office. 

BACON, ALExANDER SAMUEL. Lawyer, died 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., May 29. He was born at 
Jackson, Mich., Nov. 20, 1853, and graduated at 
West Point. Having been admitted to the bar 
in 1879, he practiced law in this country and 
abroad during many years, and at the same time 
wrote and lectured extensively. Among his 
writings were the Woolly Horse; The IlUegat 
Trial of Christ; Masonic Nobility; Mohammed 
and Islam; and Ancient Cglendars. 

BACON, KaTHERINE. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

BADEN. Former. grand duchy of the Ger- 
man Empire; after November, 1918, a Republic 
in the new German state; bounded by Bavaria 
on the east and the Palatinate and Alsace-Lor- 
raine on the west; with an area of 5819 square 
miles and a population, in 1910, of 2,142,833, 
estimated in 1914 at 2,229,100; capital, Karls- 
ruhe (population in 1910, 134,411) ; largest city, 
Mannheim (206,049). Instruction is compul- 
sory and free, the elementary schools being sup- 
ported by the communes or the state. No later 
statistics were available than those given in the 
preceding YEAR Book for 1912-13, when there 
were 6075 teachers and 351,008 pupils. The 
secondary educational institutions include 17 
gymnasia, 50 real schools, 12 high schools for 
girls, 12 training colleges for teachers, one com- 
mercial high school and many technical and spe- 
cial schools. There are two universities, one at 
Heidelberg and one at Freiburg and there is an 
Academy of Arts at Karlsruhe. It was esti- 
mated that 56 per cent of the total area was 
under cultivation and 39 per cent was forest. 
The crops included wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, 
wine, tobacco, etc. The chief mineral products 
are salt and building stone. In 1918, there were 
26,414 acres under vines which yielded 7,887,000 
gallons of wine. The chief manufactures are 
tiles, jewelry, cigars, machinery, clocks, musical 
instruments, chemicals, cotton tissues, silk rib- 
bons, hats, paper and cardboard, leather, wood- 
work, brushes, etc. . 

The revenue and expenditure for 1919 was re- 
ported at £13,937,308 and £13,839,898 respect- 
ively. In the former grand duchy, the executive 
power was vested in the Grand Duke and the 
legislative in the Landtag or Representative As- 
sembly, consisting of two houses. The Grand 
Duke abdicated Nov. 22, 1918, and Baden was 
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proclaimed a Republic under a provisional gov- 
ernment. On Jan. 15, 1919 a National Assembly 
began work on the new Constitution, having been 
elected on the basis of equal, secret, direct, and 
universal suffrage for all persons over the age 
of 20. The Constitution was proclaimed March 
21, 1919. It abolished all privileges of birth, re- 
ligion, and caste; bestowed on women the same 
rights as men and made them eligible for public 
oftice; gave the right of forming unions to all 
employees including civil servants; bestowed suf- 
frage on all persons, male or female, over 21 
years of age; and adopted the initiative and ref: 
erendum as well as proportional representation. 
The executive was vested in a cabinet of seven 
Ministers and six State Counselors or Ministers 
without portfolio and legislative power in a 
Landtag consisting of a single chamber which 
has the right to nominate the President of the 
cabinet. The cabinet as reconstituted in April 
was as follows: State President and Minister 
of Military Affairs, Anton Geiss (Socialist) ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, H. Dietrich (Demo- 
crat); Minister of Social affairs and Public 
Works, L. Rtickert (Socialist); Minister of the 
Interior, A. Remmele (Socialist); Minister of 
Finance, Dr. P. Kébler (Centre) ; Minister of Jus- 
tice, G. Trunk (Centre); and Minister of Educa- 
tion, H. Hummel (Democrat). 
BAHAMAS. A group of West Indian islands, 
29 in number, together with 661 small islets and 
over 3000 reefs, off the southeast coast of Florida 
constituting the northern part of the British 
West Indian colonies. They are of coral forma- 
tion and about 20 of them are inhabited. Area, 
4404 square miles; population, estimated, Jan. 
], 1918, at 59,928, of whom from 75 to 90 per 
cent were colored. The principal islands as to 
population in 1911 were as follows: New Provi- 
dence (13,554), containing the capital, Nassau; 
Andros (7545); Eleuthera (6533); Abaco 
(4463); Exuma (3465); Long Island (4150); 
Grand Bahama (1824) ; St. Salvador (5072) ; Ack- 
lins Island (1733) ; Crooked Island (1541) ; Har- 
bor Island (1031); Great Inagua (1343); 
Watling’s Island (617); Mayaguana (358). In 
1918 there were 50 government schools with 
7360 pupils and 12 aided schools with 822 pupils. 
There were 23 Church of England schools with 
1089 pupils, and a small number of private 
schools. The following information was sup- 
plied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in 1920: “The people, 
many of whom are illiterate, live under primi- 
tive conditions. There are no manufacturing in- 
dustries. The principal field product is sisal, 
the chief marine product, sponges. Early toma- 
to growing for the American winter market is 
an infant industry, promising, but not yet or- 
ganized as to grading, packing, or transport. 
Subtropical and citrus fruits, eocoanuts, and 
avocado poet are grown in limited quantities 
and locally consumed. No wheat and little corn 
are produced and nearly all food, with the excep- 
tion of fresh beef and mutton, is imported from 
the United States. There is said to be a revival 
of the salt-gathering industry at Inagua Island, 
and there is a promise of experiment with sea- 
island cotton on New Providence. There is some 
cutting of pine timber on Abaco Island for the 
Cuban market, and a small cannery for pine 
apples on the island of New Providence.” The 
chief imports in 1918 were cotton, linen, and 
woolen goods, sugar, hominy, rice, lard, butter, 
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BALTIC PROVINCES ' 
etc., and tobacco, oil, and meat. The chief ex- 
ports were sisal, sponges, salt, etc. The im- 
ports in 1919 were $2,630,455 as compared with 
$1,834,973 in the preceding year, and the ex- 
ports in 1919 were $1,864,096 and $1,356,915 in 
1918. Over four-fifths of the trade has been 
with the United States. The revenue in 1918 
was £81,049; the expenditures, £98,237. 

BAILEY, CLaRENCE MITCHELL. Brigadier- 
General, died May 21. He was born in New 
York City, Nov. 26, 1841, and after the outbreak 
of the Civil War was second-lieutenant in the 
Sixth United States infantry. He was made eap- 
tain in 1866 and colonel during the Spanish- 
American War. He retired for disability in the 
line of duty, May 5, 1899, and was advanced to 
the rank of brigadier-general and retired April 
23, 1904. | 

BAKER, Horace. Railroad official, died April 
13. He was born in Missouri and after holding 
subordinate positions from 1878 to 1885, was 
made treasurer and paymaster of the Havana, 
Rantoul and Eastern Railway. In 1902-04 he 
was assistant general superintendent of the enst- 
ern district of the Southern Railway and from 
1906 to 1917 he was general manager of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans. and Texas Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Alabama Great Southern Railway. 
After Jan. 17, 1917, he was general manager of 
the Southern Railway system. 

B. » JAMES. British traveler and author, 
died June 24. He was born Jan. 1, 1847, and 
in his youth made extensive voyages including 
Greece, Russia, Lapland, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries, and made a special study of Bohemia. He 
became correspondent for the Pall Mall Gazette 
and other papers and lectured extensively on for- 
eign countries and other subjects. He continued 
to travel and give lectures for many years and 
during the war lectured throughout the country 
on Bohemia and Rumania. Among his various 
writings may be mentioned: Pictures from Bo- 
hemia (1894); The Gleaming Dawn (1896); 
The Cardinals Page (1898); The Unsurpassed 
(1905); Austria (1912); Bohemia and Her 
People (1917). 

BAKER, JoHN GILBERT. British botanist, 
died August 16. He was born Jan. 138, 1834; 
became an assistant in the Kew Gardens, Ken- 
sington, in 1866, and passed the greater part of 
his life in that work. He wrote North York- 
shire; Flora of the English Lake District; and 
Handbook on Fern Allies, etc. | 

BALKAN STATES. The states which make 
up the Balkan peninsula in southeastern Europe 
and west of the Augean Sea. See AtBaniA, BuL- 
GARIA, GREECE, MONTENEGRO, RUMANIA, SERBIA, 
TURKEY, etc., and also the)article, WAR OF THE 
NATIONS. 

- BALLOONS. See AERONAUTICS. : 

BALTIC PROVINCES. The three former | 
provinces of the Russian Empire in the region 
of the Baltic Sea, namely, Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia. During the war they were cut 
off from Russian authority and were under Ger- 
man control. In the autumn of 1919, an Allied 
commission appointed by the Peace Conference 
went first to Berlin and then to Riga to arrange 
for the withdrawal of German troops from the 
Baltic provinces. By the end of December, 1919, 
the evacuation was complete. After the war 
Courland and the southern part of Livonia were 
included in the new republic of Latvia (q.v.), 
and the northern part of Livonia was included 
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in the new republic of Esthonia (q.v.). In 
1920 the new states had been recognized by some 
of the Powers, but France and the United States 
were withholding recognition on the ground that 
they formed an integral part of the territory 
that should belong to a properly constituted 
Russian state. See titles of the three former 
provinces and also WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. See Municrt- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. 

BALTIMORE, MD. See GARBAGE. 

BANK CLEARINGS. See FINANCIAL RE- 


VIEW. 
BANKHEAD, Joun Hotsis. Senator, died, 
March 1. He was born at Moscow, Ala., Sept. 


13, 1842, and served with the Federal forces in 
the Civil War, during which he was wounded 
three times. In 1865-67 he was a member of 
the Alahama House of Representatives and from 
1887 to 1907 he was a member of Congress. In 
July, 1907, he was selected senator to succeed 
Senator Morgan for the term expiring 1913 and 
he was reélected for the two succeeding terms. 
He was a prominent member of the committees 
on publie buildings, and rivers and harbors, 
and the author of the law giving Federal aid to 
post roads. 

BANKS AND BANKING. See FINANCIAL 
REVIEW. 

BAPTISTS. Reports for 1920 for this denom- 
ination show in the United States a membership 
of 7,504,447 as against 7,236,650 shown in the 
1919 reports. There were 53,866 churches, 42,- 
121 ordained ministers, and 219,465 baptisms 
(during the year). The Baptists are divided 
into three main branches, the Northern Conven- 
tion, the Southern Convention, and the National 
Convention (colored). Statistics for the begin- 
ning of 1920 show in the Northern branch: 
9101 churches, 8346 ordained ministers, 1,285,- 
416 members, 8203 Sunday Schools, with 101,809 
officers and teachers, and 951.450 pupils. Statis- 
tics for the Southern Convention show: 24,373 
churches, 17,308 ordained ministers, 3,023,674 
members, 18,894 Sunday Schools, with 127,908 
officers and teachers, and 1,698,898 pupils. 
Statistics for the negro conventions show: 20,- 
151 churches, 17,398 ordained ministers, 2.735,- 
007 members, 16,500 Sunday Schools, with 78,- 
008 officers and teachers, and 822,618 pupils. In 
the three conferences of Canada there were: 
1350 churches, 853 ordained ministers, and 141,- 
800 members. There are a number of foreign- 
speaking Baptist bodies, including the German, 
Swedish, Danish, French, Italian, Finnish, Hun- 
garian, Norwegian, Czecho-Slovak, Polish, Ru- 
manian, Portuguese, Russian, and a number of 
others, each represented by its own general con- 
ference. There are several other branches of 
the Baptists, among which the larger are (statis- 
tics of 1919, the latest available): Primitive 
Baptists, with 2282 organizations, 87.359 mem- 
bers. and 19,423 ministers; the Free Will (col- 
ored) with 172 organizations, 14,183 members, 
and 294 ministers; Free Will, 750 organizations, 
54,812 members, 873 ministers: General Bap- 
tists, with 518 organizations, 33,427 members, 
and 589 ministers; and Regular Baptists, with 
383 organizations, 203046 members, and 494 
ministers. All these organizations carry on ex- 
tensive missionary work, so that Baptist mis- 
sions are found in all parts of the world. This 
work {is conducted by separate boards for the 
various branches. The denomination majntains 
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14 theological seminaries and has under its con- 
trol 101 colleges and universities. 

World figures, based upon the British Baptist 
Handbook for 1920, show that in North America 
there are in this deriomination, 55,986 churches, 
43,272 ordained ministers, and 7,702,196 mem- 
bers; South America, 832 churches, 212 ordained 
ministers, and 22,676 members; Europe. 5216 
churches, 3588 ordained ministers, and 618,538 
members; Asia, 2405 churches, 1747 ordained min- 
isters, and 244,731 members; Africa, 532 churches, 
560 ordained ministers, and 24,535 members; and | 
Australasia, 376 churches, 295 ordained minis- 
ters, and 31,138 members, or grand totals for 
the world of 65,347 churches, 49,674 ordained 
ministers, and 8,643,814 members. 

BAPTISTS, Free. This denomination has 
ceased to exist as a denomination, having com- 
pleted its union with the Baptist Church in 1919. 
All missionary work was taken over by the North- 
ern Baptists. 

BAR ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. An or- 
ganization having for its purpose the advance- 
ment of the science of jurisprudence, the pro- 
motion of the administration of justice and uni- 
formity of legislation, and the upholding of the 
honor of the legal profession. e forty-third 
annual meeting was held in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
25, 26, 27, 1920, with President Hampton L. Car- 
son presiding. The meeting opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Walter G. Goodson, Acting 
Governor of Missouri, followed by an address by 
the President of the Association. After this ad- 
dress he introduced Sir Auckland Geddes, Brit- 
ish ambassador to the United States. Mr. Car- 
son spoke on “The Evolution of Representative 
Constitutional Government,” tracing the develop- 
ment of the principles contained in the Consti- 
tution, and showing its firm foundation. Sir 
Auckland Geddes spoke on the problem of the 
adjustment of man to his environment. A me- 
morial tribute to George Whitelock, the late 
secretary of the Association, was read. A long 
discussion, led by Thomas C. McClellan, was held 
on the subject of expanding the Association. It 
was brought out that at present there are some 
12,000 members, out of 127,000 lawyers in the 
United States. An address on “The Future of 
International J.aw” was given by Viscount Cave, 
Lord Justice of Appeal for the Dominion of 
Canada. The reports from the various sections 
and committees followed. The sixth session of 
the meeting consisted of a discussion of the gen- 
eral subject of egal Aid. The following speeches 
were made: “The Relation Between Legal Aid 
Work and the Administration of Justice,” by 
R. H. Smith of Massachusetts; ‘Legal Aid So- 
cieties, Their Function and Necessity,” by Charles 
Evans Hughes, of New York; “The Relation of 
Legal Aid to the Municipality,” by FE. L. Tus- 
tin; and “Justice without Cost for Parent and 
Child,” by Ben B. Lindsey, of Colorado. The 
Secretary’s report showed 11,243 ac‘ive and 14 
honorary members at the date of publication 
of the 1920 report. Since then there have been 
277 deaths and resignations, and 778 new mem- 
bers and 1 honorary member were proposed, all 
of whom were elected by the executive commit- 
tee. The Association is affiliated with 38 State 
Bar Associations. The report of the treasurer 
showed $18,773.24 in assets. The American Bar 
Association Journal is the official organ of the 
organization. The minutes of the annual meet- 
ing are published in book form. The officers in 
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1920 were: President, Hampton L. Carson, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; secretary, W. Thomas Kemp, Bal- 
timore, Md.; and treasurer, Frederick E. Wad- 
hams, Albany, N. Y. Headquarters are main- 
tained at 901 Maryland Trust Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 

BARBADOS. An island colony of Great Brit- 
ain, the most westerly of the Caribbean islands, 
lying to the west of the Windward Islands, with 
a length of 21 miles and a breadth of 14 miles. 
Area, 166 square miles; population (1911), 171,- 
982; estimated Dec. 31, 1918, 191,664. 
and chief city, Bridgetown, with a ‘population 
(1911) of 16,648. Figures for revenue, expendi- 
ture, exports, and imports in pounds sterling 
are as follows: 


1918-1919 


RGVONUG 66 ke hie VA ee OKA GS OEE ARES 347,497 
EXPGNnGiItUTO: so ace baie ors ek bE OES 857,817 
TWIDOPUS) 4.62 och ew ae a Sn 2,986,996 
POXPOFtG: (acces chee Lee oa ee eel y ree’. 2,480,646 


The public debt in 1918-19 was £530,000. The 
executive power is in a governor with an execu- 
tive council and executive committee; and the leg- 
islative power in a legislative council of nine 
members and a house of assembly of 24 members 
elected by the people each year. The Governor, 
at the beginning of 1920, was Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. 
O’Brien. | 

BARBER, Onto Cotumsus. Capitalist, died 
at Akron, Ohio, February 4th; known as “Match” 
Barber. He was born at Middlebury, Ohio, April 
20, 1841, and went to work in his father’s match 
factory, 1856, becoming the head of the firm 
after his father’s death. He consolidated the 
leading companies into the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, of which he became the president. He 
founded in 1891 the town of Barbertown, Ohio, 
and devoted himself to its development. 

BARGE CANAL. See CANAL. — | 

BARLEY. Estimates published by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, showed 
for most European countries some recovery in 
barley culture in 1920, as compared with 1919. 
The largest increases in acreage and production 
over the preceding year were reported for Ru- 
mania, Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Bulgaria, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Greece. For a group of countries of thé north- 
ern hemisphere representing about 46 per cent 
of the world’s yield, the production for 1920 was 
placed at 564,777,675 bushels, or 7.2 per cent 
above the production in 1919 but still 6.1 per 
cent below their average yield. | 

The chief barley-producing countries in the 
northern hemisphere and their yields in 1920, ex- 
clusive of the United States, were as follows: 
Japan 92,022,500 bushels, Germany 88,000,000 
burhels, Spain 85,594,500 bushels, Canada 62,- 
946,000 bushels, and England and Wales 50,- 
688,000 bushels. For Russia, which produced 
about 500,000,000 bushels annually before the 
war, no data were available. The consumption 
of barley in normal times is largest in Russia, 
Germany, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Japan, given in the decreasing order. 
Barley is preéminently a crop of the northern 
hemisphere, bath production and consumption 
in the countries south of the equator being com- 
paratively small.. 

According to estimates by the Department of 
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202,024,000 bushels on 8,083,000 acres, or at the 
rate of 25 bushels per acre. These figures repre- 
sent an increase of 885,000 acres in area and of 
40,697,000 bushels in production, and a decrease 
of 1.1» bushels in the average acre yield. The 
average price of barley on the farm Dec. 1, 1920, 
was only 70.7 cents per bushel as against 121 
cents Dec. 1, 1919. The increase in acreage and 
production was not sufficient to offset the decline 
in price, so that the total value of the crop on 
this basis was only $142,931,000 or $52,368,00u 
less than the year before. | | 
- The principal barley producing States in 1919 
were California, South Dakota, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and North Dakota, which furnished more 
than half of. the country’s crop. In: California 
the variety known as Mariout is proving of value 
by reason of its greater drought resistance: and 
yielding capacity, and its lesser tendency to 
shatter as compared with the common varieties. 
As pointed out by the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station. the heavy losses through 
shattering due to the use of the combined har: 
vester in harvesting the .barley crop can be 
avoided largely by cutting with thé self-binder. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. See Cotumsra UNI. 
VERSITY. a 
BAROTSELAND. See RHODESIA. 
BARRAGE. See Dams. 7 ae oe 
BARTHOLOMEW, Joun GeEorce. British 
geographer and map-maker, died April 16th. He 
was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, March 22, 
1860, and was educated at Edinburgh University. 
He was prominent in the important geographical 
societies and one of the founders of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, of’ which’ he was 
secretary for many years. Among the various 
atlases that he issued may be mentioned the 
Survey Atlas of Scotland (1895-1912); Cit#- 
gen’s Atlas (1898-1912); and Atlas of Meteor- 
ology (1899), and atlases of England arid Wales, 
the World’s Commerce, Imperial: India, Zodg- 
raphy, ete. .He was head of the Edinburgh Geo- 
graphical Institute. ee ges 2 | 
BARTLETT, Homer Newton. American 
composer and organist, died in Hoboken, N. J., 
April 3.° He was born in Olive, N. Y., Dec. 28, 
1845.° At the age of 10 he appeared in public 
as a pianist, but continued his studies until 1861 
under S. B. Mills (piano) and O. F. Jacobsen 
(organ and comp.). Then he filled several posi- 
tions as orgdnist in New York, the last at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, where he re- 
mainel almost 35 years. He was one of the 
fuunders of the American Guild of Organists, 
and served s¢cveral terms as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists and vice-president 
of the New York Manuscript Society. is com- 
positions number almost 250, the more important 
being a three-act opera, La Valldére; an oratorio, 
Samucl; a symphonic poem, Apollo; a eantata, 
The Last Chieftain; a sextet for strings and 
flute; a violin-concerto in G; a dramatic aria for 
tenor and orchestra, Ahamstn; also numerous 
works for organ and piano. aS 
BASEBALL. The professional baseball seq- 
son of 1920 in the United: States was the most 
remarkable in the history of the national game. 
Never before did the various clubs make sq much 
money and never before did so many sensational 
events in connection with the sport occyr. In 
fact despite the financial success that marked 
the year baseball almost went “or the rocks” 
as the result ef the scandal that devglopey 
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regarding the playing of the world series of 1919 
between the Chicago White Sox and the Cincin- 
nati Reds. 

As a result of confessions made by certain 
members of the White Sox team that they had 
accepted bribes from a gambling combine to 
“thraw” the world series the Chicago grand jury 
-indicted eight of the White Sox and President 
Comiskey of the Chicago club promptly expelled 
the accused players from his team. This expul- 
_ gion took place a few weeks before the close of 
the season and so crippled the White Sox that 
they lost what chance they had of winning the 
American League pennant for the second year in 
succession. 

The players indicted were: Gandil, first base- 
man; Weaver, third baseman; Jackson, out- 
fielder; Cicotte and Williams, pitchers; Risberg, 
shortstop; McMullin, substitute infielder; and 
Felsch, outfielder. 

-So critical was the situation of organized 
baseball that the internal troubles of the Amer- 
ican League resulting from the opposition on 
the part of three club-owners to the continued 
iron-clad rule of Ban Johnson, president of the 
league, were eventually smoothed over and the 
American League united with the National 
League in offering the post of supreme arbiter 
of the game to Kenesaw Mountain Landis, a‘ Fed- 
eral judge of Chicago: : 

Judge Landis finally agreed to accept the po- 
sition providing he were given complete author- 
ity to purge the game in any way he saw fit from 
the gambling scandals that threatened to wreck 
the sport and also have the final say in all dis- 
putes which might arise from time to time among 
the owners or players of the two hig leagues. 
The minor leagues joined in the agreement which 
gave Judge Landis the powers he sought with 
the result that for the first time in the history 
of organized baseball a disinterested person has 
taken the reins. 

Another remarkable feature of the year hav- 
ing to do with the playing end of the game was 
the marvelous batting done by George “Babe” 
Ruth of the New York American League team. 
Rath piled up the enormous total of fifty-four 
home runs for the season, a figure never before 
approached. 

If baseball of 1920 had its fill of squabbles 
bearing upon the politics of the game and its 
many thrills afforded in the playing of Ruth, 
Sisler of the St. Louis Browns, and others, it 
also had its tragedy in the death of Ray Chap- 
man, the Cleveland shortstop, who was hit on 
the head by a pitched ball at the Polo Grounds. 
This unfortunate accident occurred: late in the 
season just when the Cleveland team was battling 
for the lead and it seemed to spell the doom of 
Cleveland’s pennant chances. 

- Under the inspiring leadership of Tris Speaker, 
however, his men rallied in time to bring the 
first championship to the Forest City. In addi- 
tion Cleveland won the world. championship by 
its defeat of the Brooklyn Club, National League 
pennant winner, Speaker’s men capturing five of 
the seven games played. 

The attendance and receipts of the world series 
of 1920 showed a big falling off from the previous 
year, a fact that could be partially attributed to 
the disclosure of the scandal of the 1919 series 
and partially to the restricted seating capacities 
of the Brooklyn National League grounds and 
the Cleveland grounds. The total attendance for 
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the seven games was 174,349 and the receipts 
were $564,800. 

The first game of the series was played at 
Brooklyn, October 5th, Cleveland winning by a 
score of 3to 1. The Cleveland battery comprised 
Coveleskie and O’Neill, while Brooklyn used Mar- 
quard, Mamaux and Cadore in the box with 
Krueger behind the bat. The statistics regard- 
ing the other games follow: 

October 6th at Brooklyn—Brooklyn 3 runs, 7 
hits. 0 errors; Cleveland 0 runs, 7 hits, 1 error. 
Batteries Grimes and Miller; Bagby, Uhle 
and O’Neill. : 

October 7th at Brooklyn—Brooklyn 2 runs, 6 
hits, 1 error; Cleveland 1] run, 3 hits, 1 error. 
Batteries Smith and Miller; Uhle, Caldwell, 
Mails and O’Neill, Nunamaker. 

October 9th at Cleveland—Cleveland 5 runs, 
12 hits, 2 errors; Brooklyn 1 run, 3 hits, 1 error. 
Batteries Coveleskie and O’Neill; Cadore, Ma- 
maux, Marquard and Miller. 

October 10th at Cleveland—Cleveland 8 runs, 
12 hits, 2 errors; Brooklyn 1 run, 13 hits, 1 error. 
Batteries Bagby and O’Neill, Thomas; Grimes, 
Mitchell and Miller, Krueger. 

October llth at Cleveland—Cleveland 1 run, 7 
hits, 3 errors; Brooklyn 0 runs, 3 hits, 0 errors. 
Batteries Mails and O’Neill; Smith and Miller. 

October 12th at Cleveland—Cleveland $ runs, 7 
hits, 3 errors; Brooklyn 0 runs, 5 hits, 1 error. 

The final standing of the clubs in the American 
League was: Cleveland won 98, lost 56; Chicago 
won 96, lost 58; New York won 95, lost 59; St. 
Louis won 76, lost 77; Boston won 72, lost 81; 
Washington won 68, lost 84; Detroit won 61, lost 
93; Philadelphia won 48, lost 106. 

The final standing of the clubs in the National 
League was: Brooklyn won 93, lost 61: New 
York won 86, lost 68; Cincinnati won 82, lost 71; 
Pittsburgh won 79, lost 75; Chicago won 75, lost 
79; St. Louis won 75, lost 79; Boston won 62, lost 
90: Philadelphia won 62, lost 91. | 

The pennant winners in the more important 
minor leagues were: 

International, Baltimore; American Associa- 
tion, St. Paul: Southern Association, Little 
Rock; Pacifie Coast, Vernon; Eastern League, 
New Haven: Western League, Tulsa; Texas 
League, Forth Worth. 

Among the American colleges Georgetown Uni- 
versity had the strongest nine. winning seventeen 
out of twenty games. Holy Cross deserved sec- 
ond place, with Lafayette and Penn State follow- 
ing in.the order. named. 

BASKETBALL. The basketball champion- 
ship of the Intercollegiate League was won for 
the third year in succession by the five repre- 
senting the University of Pennsylvania. The 
University of Chicago captured the Western 
Conference title but met defeat in a post-season 
series with the Pennsylvania quintet. 

Probably the strongest amateur basketball team 
in the United States was the five of New York 
University which carried off the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union championship in a tournament held 
at Atlanta, Ga. New York University was not 
a member of the Intercollegiate League but 
challenged the title-winning Pennsylvania five 
to a series of post-season games to settle the 
question of supremacy. The fact that’ Penn had 
alreadv arranged to meet Chicago. the Confer- 
ence champion, made this tect impossible. 

BASQUE. See PHILOLOGY. | 
. BATES COLLEGE. A non sevtarian institu- 
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tion of higher education at Lewiston, Maine; 
founded in 1864. The summer school] enrollment 
was 107. In the fall of 1920, there were 526 
students and there were 39 members in the fac- 
ulty. The productive funds in 1920 were $1,174,- 
000 and the income $141,998.07. In 1920 a 
large gift was offered by the General Education 
Board, on condition that a certain amount be 
raised by the college and a gift of $500,000 was 
promised by the Northern Baptist Convention, 
if its efforts to raise a certain sum met with the 
expected success. President, Rev. Clifton D. 
Gray, elected Nov. 29, 1919. He began his du- 
ties in May, and was inaugurated at the com- 
mencement. 

BATTERSHALL, Watton WESLEY. Clergy- 
man, died March 19th. He was born at Troy, 
N. Y., Jan. 18, 1840, graduated at Yale College, 
1864, and at the General Theological Seminary 
in 1866. He was ordained priest in 1866 in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and he was 
rector at Rochester and Albany, becoming in 
1902 archdeacon of Albany. Besides works per- 
taining to the local history of Albany, he wrote 
Interpretations of Life and Religion (1897). 

BATTLE CRUISER. See BATTLESHIPS AND 
OTHER WaR VESSELS. 

BATTLESHIPS AND OTHER WAR VES- 
SELS. ‘The United States and Japan were the 
only two nations building battleships in 1920 
so we must look to their latest designs for evi- 
dence of the present, trend of naval opinion as 
regards such vessels. The latest American bat- 
tleships are to be of 43,200 tons displacement, 
have a speed of 23 knots, carry 12 16-inch guna, 
and be protected against torpedoes, plunging 
fire, and bombs from aircraft, to an extent not 
hitherto thought possible. The Japanese bat- 
tleships of the Negato type are of 33,800 tons; 
speed, 23 knots; battery, 8 16-inch guns; pro- 
tection about the same as in our Colorado class 
(32,600 tons) which they closely resemble in 
almost every way—displacement, battery, armor, 
ete. Two other ships supposed to be of this 
type have been laid down, the Kaga and Tosa, 
but there are strong grounds for believing that 
they are of nearly 40,000 tons and will carry 
10 16-inch guns. We thus see that the tendency 
of battleship building is toward increased size 
in order to carry large guns and have greater 
protection against torpedoes and plunging fire 
at long range. As to the calibre of the battle- 
ship gun, we have apparently not yet reached 
the maximum, as both United States and 
Japan are building 18-inch guns and will doubt- 
less mount them in future ships. Aside from 
the increases in size and battery power the most 
salient feature of new types of battleships is 
the increase in protection against torpedoes, 
plunging fire, and aérial bombs. During the 
war, the ease with which old-type vessels were 
quickly sunk by a single torpedo was in sharp 
contrast with the behavior of the later ships, 
several of which were kept afloat after two tor- 
pedo hits, and others kept station in battle after 
a single hit that would have sent an old-type 
ship to the bottom. In this respect the German 
ships behaved better than the British and showed 
that they had given much thought to submerged 
protection as well as to armor. The weakness 
of the German ships was in their batteries. One 
class of ships carried 11-inch guns and none car- 
ried larger guns than the 12-inch and only 10 
of these except the Oldenburg class which, from 
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the antiquated method of placing the turrets, 
could only fire eight guns on each beam. The best 
of their ships were therefore inferior to our 
Wyoming class as regards battery and very much 
inferior in nearly every way to the New York 
and Texas, which were completed before the war 
broke out. The German guns had one impor- 
tant advantage, however, they were so mounted 
as to give a high angle of elevation and a con- 
sequent long range and heavy angle of fall very 
dangerous to weakly armored decks. This high 
angle of elevation has been embodied in all our 
recent ships; the 43,200-ton battleships and the 
battle cruisers having mountings permitting an 
elevation of 30 degrees. 

BATTLE Caursers. The battle cruiser’is merely 
a battleship in which a considerable amount of 
armor protection and some of the guns of the 
main battery are sacrificed to speed. Whatever 
the number of the guns that are retained, how- 
ever, they are to be of the same calibre and 
power as the main battery guns of existing bat- 
tleships. The necessity for some ships of this 
type in every large navy is now generally recog- 
nized, though to American ideas the Japanese 
seem to he overdoing the matter. But, as we 
have no direct insight as to their exact naval 
policy, we are not in a position to pass judg- 
ment on their views. The battle cruisers of the 
latest type are enormous vessels, equal in dis- 
placement to the largest battleships. In fact, 
the latest British and Japanese battle cruisers 
are very much larger than any battleships in 
either navy. 

Of recent battle cruisers, the Hood, completed 
for the British navy in 1920, is one of the most 
interesting. “While generally classed as a battle 
cruiser she closely approaches battleship specifi- 
cations. The original plans of the Hood were 
approved by the Admiralty in April, 1916, a 
few weeks before the battle of Jutland. In view 
of the damage done to British and German battle 
cruisers in that action, the original plans were 
revised, the armor protection increased about 50 
per cent, and certain other improvements in pro- 
tection were embodied. The result was a con- 
siderable increase in displacement and draft and 
a slight decrease (1% knot) in speed. The prin- 
cipal details of the Hood are: Length, 860 feet; 
beam, 104 feet; mean draft, 28.5 feet; mean dis- 
depo gi 41,200 tons; speed on trial, 32.1 

ots; guns, 8 15-inch (45-cal.), 12 5.5-inch, 4 
4-inch (anti-aircraft) ; armor belt, 12-inch; gun 
positions, 12 to 15 inch; total weight of armor, 
18,800 tons. Torpedo tubes: 2 21-inch sub- 
merged; 4 21-inch above water. The under- 
water protection against torpedoes consists of 
a “buige” extending from the bottom (which 
has no dead rise) to slightly above the water 
line. This projects 10 or 12 feet beyond the 
hull proper and is subdivided into water-tight 
compartments. Monitors and other craft fitted 
with bulges were, during the war, repeatedly 
torpedoed without other injury than increase 
of displacement. 

The American battle cruisers of the Constitu- 
tion class are not widely different from the Hood. 
Their principal details are: Length, 850 feet; 
beam, 101.7 feet; mean draft, 31 feet; displace- 
ment, 43,500 tons; main battery, 8 16-inch (50 
cal.) guns; secondary battery, 16 6-inch and 4 
3-inch (anti-aircraft); 4 submerged torpedo 
tubes and 4 above-water tubes, all 2l-inch; the 
propelling machinery consists of 4 main genera- 
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tors and 8 propelling motors (2 on each shaft) of 
a total horse power of 180,000, designed to give a 
speed of 33.25 knots. The same “bulge” protec- 
tion is fitted as in the Hood. Nothing definite 
has been published as to the armor of these ships 
but the belt is probably not over 10 inches and 
the gun positions about the same. 

The new Japanese battle cruisers are of quite 
different dimensions to the British and American 
ships. The principal details are: Length 
(b.p.), 770 feet; beam, 105 feet; draft, normal, 
about 29 feet; draft, full load, about 31 feet; 
normal displacement, 41,000 tons; full load dis- 
placement, about 45,000 tons; the main battery 
consists of 10 16-inch guns; secondary battery, 
16 5.5-inch; anti-aircraft, 4 3-inch; horse power, 
about 120,000 for 30 knots speed. 

LiGHT CRUISERS. The same tendency to in- 
creasing size is shown in the new light cruisers 
in all navies. A few years ago such vessels 
were of 3500 tons or less. To-day they run from 
4500 to 10,000 tons. The main cause of increase 
was, first, speed, then battery power. But the 
varying conditions of warfare, the increase in 
sizes of other vessels, the disappearance of the 
armored cruiser, and the changes in the strate- 
gical and tactical uses of the light cruiser have 
combined to increase its average size. The 
smaller type which served as destroyer flagships 
have, moreover, been largely replaced by flotilla 
leaders of 1800 to 2500 tons. The speed of the 
larger types of light cruisers (7000-10000 tons) 
is usually 31 to 35 knots; of the smaller types, 
28 to 32 knots. 

DESTROYERS. Concerning that very important 
and useful naval craft the destroyer, there is 
little news to record. It was well developed 
and thoroughly proved and approved during the 
war. The United States is completing a large 
number, all provided for before the armistice. 
Great Britain, France, Japan, Spain, and Italy 
are building a few. The most popular size for 
ordinary sea-going destroyers is 1200 to 1300 
tons. The great fleet nearly completed by the 
United States navy are of 1215 tons and have 
a designed speed of 35 knots that has been ex- 
ceeded by 2 to 5 knots in most cases. The new 
Japanese destroyers are of about 1300 tons. 
The flotilla leader is becoming more and more 
a fixed and definite institution and is increas- 
ing in size. The flotilla leaders asked for in the 
last’ United: States naval estimates were to be 
of about 2200 tons and have a speed of 37 knots. 

SUBMARINE Boats. The submarine is still 
more or less in the experimental stage—-or at 
least in such a development stage that no one 
can tell exactly in what direction to look for 
the next success or improvement. Al] nations 
agree that it has come to stay and that it will 
be used against merchant shipping, but not in 
the German way. If the ship is to be sunk, the 
sinking is not to take place until the passengers 
and crew have their safety fully provided for— 
and this does not miean leaving them in open 
boats far from shore. In other words, the sub- 
marine must effect capture or destruction with 
the same regard to non-combatant life as was 
the custom for surface cruisers. Sinking with- 
out warning should cause the officer committing 
the offense to be hung for piracy and murder. 
The Germans have not been punished for their 

inhumanity and some other unscrupulous people 
in a fyture war are likely to follow in their foot- 
ptapa, - . , os 
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destroyers, mine-layers, and scouts is likely to 
produce new types specially suitable for the 
service. Other improvements looking to the 
safety, habitability, and fighting power of sub- 
marines are to be expected from time to time. 
In 1918, the Germans built boats of about 2200 
tons (light-surface condition) and these carried 
2 6-inch guns. Proposed submarine battleships 
were under consideration in Germany and else- 
where. Such vessels were to be of many thou- 
sand tons displacement, to carry armor on ex- 
posed parts and a battery of considerable power. 
Apparently we are still a long way from achiev- 
ing a successful vessel of this type. The cruiser 
type, designed to operate in a humane way 
against the enemy’s commerce, offers no special 
difficulties and can easily be brought out as soon 
as we have solved many problems in regard to 
submarines in general that are awaiting solu- 
tion. One of these is higher possible surface 
speed accompanied by very economical surface 
cruising speed. Others are improved habitabil- 
ity and greater safety in operating. As at pres- 
ent constructed there are too many chances for 
accident. Very many accidents are due to lack 
of automatic stability in a wholly immersed sub- 
marine. Considerable trouble is brought about 
by lack of structural strength and rigidity, in- 
ternal and external. The margin of safety is 
thought to be about as high as the available 
weights will permit—but weaknesses are often 
shown, and the danger must be obviated. 

Submarines designed for normal use against 
naval vessels of the enemy are of three general 
types—the fleet type, the cruising type, and the 
harbor type. The fleet (designed to accompany 
the battle fleet) must have good surface speed, 
good habitability, and good offensive power; 
they must therefore be large—1200 tons or more. 
Cruising submarines include all those operating 
independently and are of various sizes (800 to 
2000 tons) and possess various characteristics. 
A displacement of 800 to 1000 tons is commonly 
Saldana as the most practicable, all things con- 
sidered, but for certain purposes this would have 
to be greatly increased. The harbor type of 
submarine is usually 350 to 550 tons, habitability 
and radius of action being sacrificed. 

Nearly all naval powers—even many weak 
ones—are experimenting with submarines. 
While the acid tests and enforced pressure of 
war are no longer behind these experiments, 
there is reason to believe that much is being 
learned and that the continued improvement in 
design is sufficient to afford encouragement. 

BAVARIA. Formerly a constituent kingdom 
in the Getman Empire, but after November, 1918, 
a republican state under the new German gov- 
ernment. Area, 30,562 square miles; popula- 
tion (1910), 6,962,109, including the Palatinate, 
whose area is 2372 square miles with a popula- 
tion (1910) of 937,085. To this was added the 
territory of the free state of Coburg, which de- 
cided to unite with Bavaria on Nov. 30, 1919. 
The Bavarian Diet adépted the bill for union by 
a unanimous vote March ‘11, 1920. The chief 
cities of Bavaria are: Munich, with a popula- 
tion (1910) 596,467, estimated (1914) 639,214; 
and Nuremberg with a population (1910) of 
333,142, estimated (1913) 373,865. According 
to the census of 1910, the Roman Catholics 
formed 70.61 per cent of the population. Down 
tq: Noy. 11; 1018, the executive power was in 
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the hands of the kings of the Wittelsbach dy- 
nasty whose crown, hereditary, and the legis- 
lative power was in a parliament which con- 
sisted of an Upper House, comprising the royal 
prince and other dignitaries and life members 
appointed by the Crown, and a Lower House con- 
sisting of members elected by direct vote. The 
King down to November, 1918, was Ludwig III, 
born Jan. 7, 1845. The dynasty was deposed 
Nov. 22, 1918, and Bavaria was proclaimed a 
republic. A cabinet under the leadership of 
Kurt Eisner, a Socialist, took control of the 
government as noted in the preceding YEAR 
Boox. Eisner was assassinated in February. 
1918, and then for a time there was a struggle 
between the more moderate groups and the ex- 
tremists of the Left who sympathized with the 
Bolshevists. 

In 1918 the chief crops, with their area and 
their yield in metric terms, were as follows: 
Wheat, 682,552 acres and 381,716 metric tons; 
rye, 1,190,875 and 630,796; oats, 1,075,977 and 
639,830; potatoes, 741,715 and 2,509,335; vines 
on 43,522 acres yielded 15,811,620 gallons of 
wine. The livestock on June 1], 1919, were: 
Horses, 350,320; cattle, 3,672,801; sheep, 773,- 
065; pigs, 1,106,300; goats, 442,838. 

The budget is voted for two years. The ordi- 
nary budget for 1919 was: Revenue, 160,113,- 
351 marks; expenditures, 613,829,458 marks. 
The debt in 1919 was 2,559,077 marks. 

The moderate element tended steadily to get 
the upper hand. Meanwhile work on the con- 
stitution was going on and it was completed, 
Aug. 14, 1919. The new constitution created 
the free state of Bavaria wherein the people 
were the source of power. The executive power 
was vested in the ministry as a whole. The leg- 
islative power was in a Diet of one chamber 
elected for four years in the proportion of one 
to every 100,000 of the population; in the he- 
ginning of 1920 the members numbered 183. 
The new constitution abolished all privileges of 
birth and caste, separated the church from the 
state, and provided that all religious associa- 
tions should be free in the exercise of worship 
and should have equal rights. The ministry as 
constituted on March 7, 1920, was as follows: 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Von Kahr; Education, Matt; Commerce and 
Industry, Hamm; Social Welfare. Oswald; Agri- 
culture, Wuffelhofer; Finance, Koffler; Justice, 
Miller. The portfolio of the Interior was at that 
time held also by the Prime Minister. 

The treaty provided for the union of Coburg 
with Bavaria. This was carried out February 
10th, at Munich, by the representatives of the 
two governments. For an account of the move- 
ment in Austria for a union with Bavaria, see 
AUSTRIA, paragraphs on History. See also GEr- 
MANY and War OF THE NATIONS. 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. An_ institution 
of the higher learning, at Waco, Texas, founded 
in 1845. In the fall of 1920 there were 1209 
students enrolled. and in the summer session, 814. 
There were 50 members in the faculty. The pro- 
ductive funds of the institution amounted to 
$642,921.76 and the income for six months to 
$20.086.67. There were 40,604 volumes in the 
library. President, Dr. S. P. Brooks, A.M., LL.D. 

BEARD, ADELIA BELLE. Artist. died February 
16th. She was born at Painesville, Ohio, and 
educated in private schools. After studying at 
Cooper Union and the Art Students League in 
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New York City, she taught classes in drawing 
and painting. She was well known as an illus- 
trator for books and pe eg and ‘especially 
for the illustrations for the books on birds and 
animals which bore her name. 

BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. 
This society was incorporated in 1916 to carry 
on the work previously conducted by, the society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, run on a system sim- 
ilar to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. The 
report of the director of the school shows that 
for 1920 there was a great increase over 1019 
in the number of students and of work done in 
the Departments of Architecture and of Mural 
Painting. In the Department of Sculpture there 
was no change in the number of students, but 
the work was of much higher grade than in 1919. 
All the students competing m 1920 in the finals 
for the Roman Academy scholarship were stu- 
dents of this Institute. The total “number of 
students in the Institute was 1051. The 13th 
Paris Prize of $1200 per annum for two and a 
half years’ study in architecture at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris was awarded to Duncan 
McLachlan. There were 118 original competi- 
tors. The Department of Interior Decoration, 
which was organized but three years ago, re- 
ports that it is getting on a firmer foundation 
and that work is progressing well. The officers 
of the Institute for 1920 were: Director, Lloyd 
Warren; chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Thomas Hastings; and secretary, William L. 
Bottomley. Headquarters are at 126 E. 75th 
St., New York City. | 

BEAVAN, Tromas Danret. Roman Catholic 
Bishop, died at Springfield, Mass., October 5. 
He had beer for twenty-eight years head of the 
Springfield diocese.. He was born at Springfield 
in 1849 and graduated at Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass., 1870; taught at the College of Loyola, 
Baltimore, in 1870-72; then studied at the Col- 
lege of Montreal, and in 1873 was ordained 
priest. For the ten years following 1879 he 
was a pastor at Spencer, Mass., and then for 
three years was a pastor at Holyoke. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Springfield, Oct. 18, 1892. 

BEEF. See Live Stock. 

BEER, Georce Lovis. American historian, 
died March 15th. He was born on Staten Island, 
New York, July 26, 1872, and graduated at Co- 
lumbia in 1892. For a number of years he was 
engaged in the business of an importer of to- 
bacco. He lectured on European history at Co 
lumbia in 1893-97. From 1918 to 1919 he was 
chief of the Colonial Division of the American 
Commission to negotiate peace in Paris and was 
then appointed Director of the Mandatory sec- 
tion of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

BELGIAN CONGO. See ConGo, BELGIAN. 

BELGIAN RELIEF. See RELIEF ror WAR 
VICTIMS. . 

BELGIUM. A kingdom of western Europe 
situated between France and the Netherlands, 
overrun and held by the Germans throughout the 
war but restored to independence in the autumn 
of 1918. Capital, Brussels. 

AREA, POPULATION, Erc. The total area is 
11,373 square miles. The population Dec. 31, 
1910, was 7,423,784; estimated Dec. 31, 1918, 
7,555,576. Of the nine provinces the four hav- 
ing the greatest population are Antwerp, Bra- 
brant, East Flanders, and Hainaut. The chief 
towns with their populations on Dec. 31, 1917, 
are: Brussels, including auburbs, 679,981; Ant- 
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In 1910 those who spoke Flemish only numbered 
3,220,662; French only, 2,833,344; French and 
Flemish, 871,288; German only, 31,415. Those 
who spoke all three languages were 52,547. (See 
paragraph below. Malmédy and Eupen.) The 
majority of inhabitants are Roman Catholic, but 
no recent figures are available except for the 
clergy. In 1919 the higher clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church numbered 85; the lower clergy, 
5775. There were 3667 Roman Catholic churches 
in the six dioceses. School statistics are not 
available for the years following the outbreak 
of the war. There are four universities, of which 
those at Liége and Ghent are state institutions 
and those at Brussels’ and Louvain are free. 
The students in 1918-19 numbered, Brussels, 
2212; Ghent, 1006; -‘Liége, 2109; Louvain, 2783 

(1920). The various special technical schools 
attached to the universities had 2691 students 
in 1918-19. 

EuPEN AND MaLMEpy. Belgium sovereignty 
was proclaimed over these regions, January 12th; 
and on January 22nd, the high commissioner, M. 
Baltia, issued a proclamation promising reli- 
gious freedom, the introduction of an educational 
system like that of Belgium, and the standard- 
ization of labor. They were formally annexed 
to Belgium in September. This was in accord- 
ance with the plebiscite held under the Treaty 
of Versailles and confirmed by the League of 
Nations. Both districts are of considerable im- 
portance. Malmédy has an area of 813 square 
kilometers and is the centre of the tanning in- 
dustry and of other important industrial enter- 
prises. Eupen has an area of 180 square kilo- 
meters and its industrial population is largely 
engaged in the textile industry. 

‘Propuction. The following information in 
respect to agricultural conditions was supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in December, 1920: 

Belgium is intensively developed agriculturally. 
Of the entire area of the country—7,275,525 acres 
—4,382,629 were cultivated in 1913. Figures 
for 1919 show 298,508 farms, of which approxi- 
mately 28 per cent were cultivated by their own- 
ers. One-seventh of the population was esti- 
mated to be working on farms. The devastated 
region, amounting to but 260,000 acres, lies 
mostly in West Flanders; and of this it was esti- 
mated that 25,000 acres would be cultivated dur- 
ing 1920. According to specialists, agricultural 
restoration would be completed in two and one- 
half years. 

The following table shows restoration accom- 
plished in principal crops at the end of 1919: 


Area cultivated Amount produced 

Crops 19138 1919 1913 1919 
Acres Acres Met.tons® Met. tone 
Wheat ........ 894,110 279,243 401,950 269,300 
RY6@ seceevie ends 641,213 496,256 570,595 347,520 
Rarley ....... 84,095 75,118 91,808 78,750 
Sugar beets . 129,527 112.183 1,391.917 ° 73,062 
Oats .......-.. 671,856 549,798 696.095 390,750 
Potatoes ...... 395,041 319,258 3,200,932 2,070,140 


*The metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds. ° Sugar. 

To aid agricultural reconstruction a central 
administrative office of agricultural reconstruc- 
tion was created. Other measures to this end 
were: Appointment of experts and agents; 
special service to farmers of the devastated areas 
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in parceling land, restocking and soil-working; 
general distribution of live stock, fertilizer, seed, 
and agricultural machinery; measures for con- 
serving domestic animals and fertilizers; organ- 
ization of farming contests; systematic destruc- 
tion of rodents; installation of a housekeeping 
school at Locre; and organization of experiment 
fields. In the course of the year 1919 the de- 
partment acquired 50,000 metric tons of sodium 
nitrate, and distributed 35,494 horses, 8714 cat- 
tle, 4035 sheep, 937 pigs, 409 goats, 1901 cocks 
and hens, and 995 chickens. The work of 1919 
anticipated the law of Nov. 15, 1919, and the 
programme for 1920 continued this work, add- 
ing thereto by loans from the German war in- 
demnities and by agitating for subsidies to 
dairies serving the devastated regions. See Ac- 
RICULTURE. 

During the eighteen months ending July 1, 
1920, there was an extraordinarily rapid recon- 
struction of the economic life of Belgium and 
it was estimated that within less than a year 
all the industries with the exception of the steel 

lants would attain the production of the period 

fore the war. Some of them had even passed 
that point in 1920. Agricultural recovery began 
at once after the armistice, and the crops in 
1919 fully equaled those in 1913. The beet crop 
surpassed that of 1913 by 4,000,000 pounds. At 
the end of the war there were over 800,000 per- 
sons receiving the unemployment allowance but 
by the middle of 1920 the number had been re- 
duced to less than 200,000. The following table 
prepared by the Minister of Industry, Labor, and 
Provisions shows the progress in the resumption 
of work from December, 1919, to June, 1920: 


December, June, 
Industry 1919 1920 
Percent- Perecnt- 
aye age 
MDGS tt. fea huneekaa, acer Mates 103 109 
QUA PPIOR: poy abe Re ence ace en wd 57 70 
Metallurgical ....... 0... cee eee 64 85 
COFAMNIC:.. 425-.5.6 hea Oe ew eS V1 96 
GLB GS sone 25 to er eae 98s dbs Gea as 81 96 
CRONNCHS osc a-5-b 6 6s hS ae a oe ee SAY 14 95 
Alimentation .............00c000e 89 89 
TROMUUG.. esg-8 a anh to wore 61 83 
CIOTHIN R28 otha Gace hs @ ans ok Oe 67 80 
Construction .......... cece eee eee 86 802 
Wood and furniture .............. 66 80 
Hide and leather .............0005 5R 75 
ODGRCCO! 255. GA area ier ds he ee 75 95 
POE: bee geen foe hone nes eR 7R 98 
OGRA Ses 6 exe oe BE soho se eS 76 77 
Arts an‘ crafts and instrumcnts of 
NVECISION hk Gre Shs Oh a ww wok 82 64 
TRANSPOStS &. 6 bis ee ake hh ee es 107 99 


Industrial establishments of more than 20 
workers employed in June, 1920, 606,960 persons, 
while in June. 1913, their working personne] 
amounted to 650,889 units. The working popu- 
lation in June, 1920, as shown ahove, thus rep- 
resented 93 per cent of that of the corresponding 
period of 1913. In December, 1919, the estab- 
lishments for which a census was taken had pre- 
sented a resumption percentage of 76. From 
the point of view of production for the first six 
months of 1920, compared with that of 1913, it 
was noted that out of 3666 establishments in 
1407, or 38 per cent of the number of enterprises 
considered, the production was more than 75 per 
cent. A little more than half of these enter- 
prises, 2172 out of 4268, or 50.88 per cent, em- 
ployed more than three-quarters of their per- 
sonnel. The most important causes of unem- 
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ployment were: 
struction or removal by the enemy; lack of cap- 
ital or delay in payment of indemnities; lack 
of orders; lack of raw material; lack of labor. 
The following table published by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs shows the percentage of re- 
covery in respect to output based on the average 
of the year 1913: | 


Percent- 
age of 


Monthly 
average out- Out for 


Industry put for 1918 April, 1980 recovery 
Tons Tone 
» COal ss saan ds 1,900,000 1,900,750 100 

Coke: os iis eases 125,000 78,532 62.8 
Cement .......... 73,000 54,416 74.52 
Blast furnaces .... 210,586 75,129 35.60 
Finished iron and 

Stee) 356 ead ews 154,821 77,718 50.30 
Half - finished prod- 

a ate nie tate tbe 132,389 44,837 33.40 
Convertor steel 182,681 76,9638 42.65 
Martin steel ...... 17,717 15,774 89.05 
Raw zinc ........ 16,800 ' 6,527 88.83 
Refined sugar ..... 29,206,967 £10,978,504 119.15 
Paper and cardboard 11,528 10,064 87.82 
Cotton spinning ... °1.700,000 °%1,400,000 82.32 
Lincn weaving .... ¢ 280,000 ¢ 219,256 78.36 

*Kilos. °® Spindles. ‘¢ I.ooms. 


In the linen industry, there were altogether 
about 375,000 looms in the country in 1913, but 
the recovery is estimated in the above table 
on the basis of the reports of the combination, 
which in 1913 had 280,000 looms. 

MINERAL INDUSTRIES. Six new mines were 
opened in 1919 offsetting the production lost 
by those closed or destroyed. In August, 1920, 
it was estimated that the metallurgical indus- 
tries had reached 44 per cent of their 1913 pro- 
duction of pig-iron, 68 per cent of finished iron, 
52 per cent of finished steel, and 43 per cent of 
raw zinc. In 1913 Belgium stood fifth in the 
number of blast furnaces, being surpassed only 
by the United States, England, Germany, and 
France. On July 1, 1913, there were 55 fur- 
naces in operation. By Jan. 1, 1920, the number 
had been restored to 52. Nearly half as much 
pig-iron was imported in the first five months 
of 1920 as during the whole year of 1913. The 
iron and steel industries were in a bad condition 
at the time of the armistice, but by the end of 
1919 they were employing 60 per cent of the pre- 
war operatives and turning out 3/ per cent of 
the pre-war output. See [Ron AND STEEL. 

Economic ConpiTions. According to the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, while the coal 
mines in Belgium in the summer of 1920 were 
surpassing their 1913 production (though the 
quality of the coal produced was inferior), the 
metallurgical industry had reached 44 per cent 
of its 1913 production of pig iron, 68 per cent 
for finished iron, 52 per cent for finished steel, 
and 43 per cent for raw zinc. The cotton mills, 
in relation to their production figures for 191°}, 
were producing 82 per cent, the linen mills 73 
per cent, the artificial silk mills 68 per cent, the 
raw-leather factories 74 per cent, and the paper 
mills 87 per eent. As to prices, the official in- 
dex number on June 15, 1920, showed a drop 
from 473 in April and May to 462, but the 
Brussels index at the same time mounted to 493, 
the highest point ever reached. 

The labor situation at the beginning of the 
year appears from the following information 
supplied by the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in December, 1920: 


Lack of material, owing to de- 
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An official investigation of the Minister of La- 
bor in December, 1919, revealed that Belgian in- 
dustry was then employing 76 per cent of its 
1913 workers, labor in coal-mining and trans- 
portation showing an excess. Many had gone 
to France or elsewhere for the greater remunera- 
tion, some had returned to the land, while others 
were still drawing assistance funds. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the resumption of work in 
different industrial groups: : 


Per- 

Number of cent- 

workers age 

Number Decem- of re- 
of enter- ber, sump- 

Indust: tes prises Pre-war 1919 ~~ tion 
Mines ......0- eee 189 153,370 158,019 103 
Quarries .......... 368 30,901 17,564 57 
Metals ............ 784 149,760 96,406 64 
Ceramica .......... 149 14,055 9,965 71 
BB. vied eae wees 59 28,149 22,785 81 
Chemicals ......... 199 24,485 18,144 74 
Foodstuffs ......... 310 22,271 19,749 89 
Textiles ......02-. . 967 129,524 79,2382 61 
Clothing .......... 219 12,351 8,237 67 
Construction ..... re 123 9,765 8,434 86 
Wood and furniture. 284 16,866 11,135 66 
Hides and leather... 150 12,752 7,458 58 
Tobacco ........... 88 6,870 5,174 75 
PBPOP diss cae an 78 6,501 5,065 78 
Books .........6.. 141 7,874 5,079 76 
Arts and precision .. 89 5.120 4,176 82 
Transportation ..... 66 12,877 13,298 107 
Total ..........-. 4,263 648,000 489,920 76 


The great increase in cost of living during 
and following the war was bound to result in 
demands for higher wages from every trade. 
To support these demands unionism grew by 
leaps and bounds, the number of union men in 
December, 1919, being 629,736. Strikes during 
1919 numbered 372—nearly all for increased 
wages—and involved 184,555 workers. 

CoMMERCE. Foreign trade had made enormous 
progress since the war and even as compared with 
the year 1919 imports were said to have in- 


creased 267 per cent in quantity and 188 per 


cent in value during eight months, and exports 
54 per cent in quantity and 608 per cent 
in value. The chief imports in 1919 had 
been manufactured articles, but in .1920 they 
were raw materials. Trade was resumed with 
Germany and during the first eight months of 
1920 goods were imported from her to the value 
of 486,000,000 francs, while the exports to Ger- 
many amounted to 778,000,000 francs. At the 
close of the year there was still due from Ger- 
many a large proportion of. the reparations. 
Belgium had the priority claim on the payment 
in gold of 2,500,000,000 francs before May 21st. 
Germany was to deliver $800,000,000 worth of 
cattle, machinery, etc., to replace losses. Indi- 
vidual claims for war losses were placed at $200,- 
000,000. Belgium was to get 8 per cent of the 
German output of dyestuffs and chemicals, of 
which under the Treaty, 25 per cent was to be 
turned over to the Allies, down to the end of 
1924. 

Finance. The following information was sup- 
plied by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: The general budget for 
the fiscal vear 1920, as introduced in the Cham- 
ber Jan. 20, 1920, provided for expenditures cov- 
ering 8,566,410,731 francs and for receipts of 
3,331,561,559 francs—expenditures exceeding re- 
ceipts by 5,234,849,172 francs. Receipts and ex- 
penditures are classified in the budget as or- 
dinary, extraordinary normal, extraordinary war, 
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and exceptional. Ordinary expenses increased 
over those of 1919 by 1,016,281,780 francs, due 
principally to increases in wages, charges of war, 
and the gendarmerie. Excess of ordinary ex- 
penditures over receipts of the same nature at- 
tained about 650,000,000 francs. This condition 
was influenced to the amount of 230,000,000 
francs by the financial result of government ad- 
ministration of railroads, postal service, tele- 
graph and telephone and marine. With indus- 
trial and commercial] development and increase 
in the tariff, the situation would be modified. 
It was expected that military expenses would 
be compensated through reimbursement by Ger- 
many of an estimated expense of 95,000,000 
francs for qccupying the Rhine district. The ex- 
traordinary normal expenditures (near 400,000,- 
000 francs) were for railroads, highways, national 
defense, canals, and rivers. Extraordinary war 
expenses (near 6,000,000,000 francs) affected re- 
construction of devastated regions, revictualing 
of civilian population, war damages, railroads, 
advances on account of Germany’s debt to Bel- 
gium, reconstitution of military buildings and 
army equipment, pensions, etc. Belgian national 
finances were thoroughly sound at the outbreak 
of the war. The public debt in 1914 amounted 
to 4,890,000,000 francs. Per capita wealth was 
estimated to be 7,247 francs and foreign invest- 
ments 8,500,000,000 francs. Dec. 31, 1919, prac- 
tically one year after the Germans had been 
driven from Belgium, the national debt stood as 
follows: 


Items France 
Pre-war consolidated and floating debt .. 4,528,713,48.4 
Direct pre-war debt ..........ce.000. 314,233,588 
Loans since armistice: 
Monetary restoration bonds....... 8,040,342,700 


5 per cent national restoration loan 1,559,637,.200 


3 per cent loan, second series ..... 752,200 
Treasury bonds ............000-% 698,517,095 
Advances from allies ............ 1,247,488,633 
Interprovincial debt (German war 
imposition) .... 5... ..c cece ees 2,847,800,000 
Advances from Banque Nationale .. 5,800,000,000 
STOUAL See. a Ss ereok aaa een dee ea 19,533,434,900 


Raitways. In 1919 out of the 2,200 kilo- 
meters of main railway lines destroyed, there 
remained only 55 to be rebuilt. Most of the 
bridges had been rebuilt. By July, 1920, the 
main lines had been so far reconstructed that the 
administration was planning to restore the 
branch lines, and a practically complete restora- 
tion was expected by July 1, 1921. 

SHippina. There had been great damage done 
by the German armies in their retreat to the 
waterways in western and southwestern Belgium. 
As soon as this country was liberated the roads 
and bridges service set to work and by 1920 the 
devastation had been to a considerable degree 
repaired. The merchant marine in June, 1920, 
included 21 ships belonging to the state, and 171 
vessels commercially owned, representing a gross 
tonnage of 378,530. 

DEFENSE. At the close of the year, the mili- 
tary programme was absorbing public attention, 
and an important bill for the reorganization of 
the army was laid before the Chamber Dec. 11. 
It fixed the average effective of the army for 
1921 at 100,000 men and besides that, 13,500 
men detailed for the occupation of the Belgian 
zone on the right bank of the Rhine. See Nava. 
PROGBESS. 
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GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
King, who acts through a responsible ministry, 
and legislative power is in the Ring, Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives. The King in 1920 
was Albert, born April 8, 1875, succeeded to the 
throne Dec. 17, 1908. He married Oct. 2, 1900, 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, by whom he had 
the following children: Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Brabant; Prince Charles, Count of Flanders; 
and Princess Marie José. At the beginning of 
1920 the leading parties in Parliament were the 
Catholics, Socialists and Liberals, the two former 
having a large majority. 

At the beginning of 1920, the ministry was 
composed as follows: Prime Minister and 
Minister of Finance, L. Delacroix; Minister of 
Economic Affairs, H. Jaspar; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Paul Hymans; Minister of Educa- 
tion, J. Destrée; Minister of Interior, J. Renkin; 
Minister of Agriculture, Baron A. Ruzette; Min- 
ister of National Defense, P. E. Janson; Minister 
of Justice, E. Vandervelde; Minister of the Col- 
onies, L. Franck; Minister of Industry, Food 
Supply, and Labor, J. Wauters; Minister of Rail- 
ways, Marine, Post and Telegraph, P. Poullet; 
and Minister of Public Works, E. Anseele. For 
new ministry, see below. 

PARLIAMENT. Early in the year Socialists lost 
six seats in the Senate. Eight seats had been 
declared vacant on Feb. 6th, on account of the 
failure of the candidates to meet the income 
tax requirements before the elections, and in the 
by-elections which followed, the Socialists failed 
to reélect six of their representatives. A bill 
giving women equality with men in respect to 
voting in municipal elections, passed the Cham- 
ber March 10th, by 115 to 22 and the Senate by 
60 to 33. In August, M. Hymans, the foreign 
minister, retired because during his absence his 
colleagues had refused to authorize the transport 
of war munitions into Poland. M. P. E. Janson, 
the war minister, resigned in September. Mean- 
while, in May, M. Renkin, Minister of the In- 
terior, had resigned as a protest against the 
agreement betwen Belgium and Holland. There 
were other signs of dissension in the cabinet and 
the crisis began as soon as the king returned to 
Brussels. M. Vandervelve, the Socialist Minis- 
ter of Justice, supported by about one-third of 
the Chamber of Deputies, tried to force the So- 
cialist and pacifist policy upon the ministry. 
In this he was supported by the Minister of 
railways, who was a champion of the Flemish 
party. After various combinations were tried, 
the King named as Prime Minister, M. Carton de 
Wiart, a member of the Right. There was op- 
position to him on the part of the Minister of 
Railways and his pro-Flemish supporters, but 
M. de Wiart succeeded in forming a combination 
of the Right, the Liberals and the Socialists. 
The principal issue at this time was that of mili- 
tary service. The Socialists opposed the pres- 
ent plan, and recommended service for six 
months, while the general staff demanded, service 
for a year or at least ten months. There was 
much discussion over the question whether six 
months sufficed for the making of a soldier, but 
the general staff insisted upon a longer period. 
At this juncture, M. de Wiart had either to dis- 
pense with the support of the Socialists or to 
renounce the formation of a ministry. Finally, 
M. Vandervelve decided to consult the Socialist 
party by means of a referendum. The Socialist 
congress decided by a vote of 339.874 against 
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221,161 in favor of participation in the govern- 
ment on the basis of a provisional compromise 
proposed by M. Carton de Wiart. M. Vander- 
velve consented and aceepted the portfolio of 
justice in the new ministry. thus the new 
ministry like its predecessor was a combina- 
tion. . | 

THE NEW MINISTBY. The new ministry, an- 
nounced November 30th, was composed as follows: 
Premier, Carton de Wiart; Minister of Justice, 
Vandervelde; Foreign Affairs, Jaspar; Economic 
Affairs, Van de Vyvere; National Defense, De- 
véze; Railways, Neujean; Science and Art, Des- 
tree; Industry, Labor and Food, Wauters; Pub- 
lic Works, Anseele; Finance, Colonel Theunis; 
Agriculture, Ruzette; Colonies, Franck. The 
new Prime Minister, M. De Wiart,. was. well 
known as the author of standard texts on inter- 
national law. He had been the head of the 
Belgian mission to the United States in 1914. 
The ministry comprised four Catholics, four So- 
cialists, three Liberals and one Independent. The 
programme of the new ministry as set forth by 
the Prime Minister aimed at national concord 
and democratic action and would confine iteelf 
to problems that were immediately pressing, first 
of all, the revision of the constitution. In re 
spect to foreign policy, Belgium would watch 
scrupulously over the execution of the Treaty 
and would support especially her Allies, France 
and England. It declared that the Franco-Bel- 
gian military accord would certainly reinforce 
the guarantees of peace. 

THE Sociatists. One of the first concerns: of 
the Socialists toward the close of the year was 
the attitude of the Labor party, which was di- 
vided between the minority of extremists and the 
more conservative majority. The chiefs of the 
Socialist party had pronounced against the ex- 
tremists and a member of the eabinet, himself 
a Socialist, had condemned the attitude of those 
who were causing a division in the pal He 
especially attacked the sort of Socialism. which 
had resulted in the peace of Brest-Litovsk and 
the Bolshevist Socialism which had resulted in 
a dictatorship by a minority. Socialism must 
rid itself of the anarchists, he said, if it was to 
keep its solidarity. The inference from his re- 
marks was, that the extremists ought to leave 
the party. It was estimated that if they did 
leave the party, they would make up only a small 
group, numbering hardly more than 10 per cent 
of the Belgian Socialists. See SocraLisM. 

Fortien Arrains. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands ratified the treaty in March for the settle- 
ment of the boundary and waterway questions, 
especially as regards the river Scheldt. Accord 
ing to the government programme announced in 
December the policy to be pursued in foreign af- 
fairs was one of peace and independence. It 
would insist upon the strict execution of the 
treaty, and especially upon the neutralization of 
the left bank of the Rhine and the complete pay- 
ment of the indemnity by Germany. The method 
recommended at the conference of Spa was ap- 
proved. The return to Belgium of Malmédy: and 


Eupen was final and the authority of Belgium. 
The foreign: 


could not be discussed by Germany. 
ministry on December 8th referred to the lan- 
guage of the German government in respect to 
the occupied regions of Germany, saying’ the Ger-: 
man Chancellor Feurenbach and Dr. Simons had 
entered those regions and made addresses of a 


provocative kind: that the Allies had protested 
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against this, and that if the facts were as they 
had been represented to be, the Allies would for- 
bid members of the German ministry to enter 
the occupied regions. The minister defended the 
Government against the attacks of the pro-Flem- 
ish party upon the Franco-Belgian treaty. He 
expressed the hope that England would finally 
join France and Belgium in their defensive 
alliance. As to the negotiations with Holland, 
he hoped to have an early settlement, which how- 
ever could not be made so long as the Dutch 
government refused to acknowledge the Belgian 
right to the waters of Wielingen. As to com- 
mercial relations with the Soviet government, 
he believed they should be opened, but that there 
should not be any renewal of political relations. 
See WAR OF THE NATIONs. 

OrHER EvENTS. King Albert after a tour in 
Brazil landed at Lisbon and journeyed thence by 
airplane to Paris and from Paris to Brussels, 
arriving in the latter city November 3rd. At the 
meeting of the Belgian Trade Union Congress Oc- 
tober 19th, a resolution was passed demanding 
the socialization of industries. A coal strike in 
the Charleroi district November 2nd on account 


-of the refusal of employers to meet the demand 


for an increase of wages, spread to other regions 
and was threatening a general strike November 
15th. Difficulty arose with the Netherlands at 
the beginning of November on account of the de- 
mand of Belgium for the extradition of the for- 
mer librarian of the university of Ghent, who had 
been accused of treason for engaging in the Flem- 
ish movement when Belgium was under the Ger- 
mans. The Dutch government referred the sub- 
ject to a commission. 

BENEDICT, Exv1as Corgnetrus. Banker and 
yachteman, died at Greenwich, Conn., November 
23. He was born at Somers, N. Y., Jan 24, 
1834, and became a clerk in a Wall street office 
when a boy. After 1857, he organized the firm 
which bore his name and played an important 
part in the financial life of the city. He was 
better known in later years as a yachtsman, tak- 
ing part in many extensive cruises and on one 
occasion being wrecked off the coast of Cuba. 

BENOIT, Pierre. See FRENCH LITERATURE. 

BENSON, Sir Ravry Sittery. British-Indian 
jurist, died at Dublin, Ireland, in October. He 
was born in 1851 and was educated at Trinity 
college, Dublin. Entering the civil service in 
1871, he became registrar at the High Court of 


' Madras, 1873, and was a judge in that Presidency 


from 1888-1913. He. attracted attention by his 


- work in famine relief at Cuddapah in 1876-78. 


BERBER. See Arrica and PHILOLOGY. 

BEREA COLLEGE. A non-sectarian co- 
educational institution at Berea, Ky., founded 
in 1858. In the summer session of 1920, there 
were 214 students enrolled and in the regular 
fall session there were 794. The teaching staff 
numbered 138. ‘The library contained 36,787 
volumes. Dr. William Goodell retired from the 
presidency June 9th. On September lst the follow- 
ing membérs were added to the faculty: Wilbur 
Greeley Burroughs, Professor of Geology and 
Biology; Noah Calvin Hirschy, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages; Katherine Shep- 
ard Hayden, Assistant Professor of English Lit- 
erature; Mary Thompson Sherwood, Assistant 
Professor of English; and Luther Martin Am- 
brose, Instructor in Chemistry. William James 
Hutchins, D.D., was inaugurated president, Octo- 
ber 22. 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL. See Music, 
Chamber-H usic. 
BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. See 


Music, Chamber-M usic. 


BERMUDA. A British colony in the West 
Indies, consisting of a group of small islands in 
the west Atlantic about 580 miles from Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, and 677 miles from 
New York. For many years they have been a 
favorite resort for American tourists, being cele- 
brated for their climate and scenery. About 
twenty of them are inhabited. The total area is 
about 19.3 square miles; population, Jan. 1, 1919, 
21,840, of whom 7,443 were whites. American 
visitors have averaged about 22,000 annually. 
Commerce and finance statistics follow: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 


Imports . £579,828 £734,799 £674,493 2692,742 
Exports ..... 107,666 139,825 207,714 119,977 
Revenue .... 106,467 107,055 100,447 91,645 
Expenditure .. 97,643 109,652 105,867 90,684 
Shipping * .. 1,748,837 1,630,168 547,835 732,613 
* Tonnage entered and cieared. 
The chief imports in 1918 were: Provisions; 


flour and meal; cotton goods; ale and beer; hard- 
ware and cutlery; groceries; oats; coal; sugar; 
apparel; leather goods; cattle. The chief ex- 
ports were onions, potatoes and other vegetables. 
it is under a governor assisted by an executive 
council of seven members and a legislative coun- 
cil of nine members, both appointed by the crown, 
and a representative susan y of thirty-six mem- 
bers. The governor at the beginning of 1920, 
was Sir James Willcocks. 

BESSARABIA. A former government of the 
Russian empire; united to Rumania in 1919. It 
extends from Galicia south toward the Black Sea, 
with Podolia and Kherson on the northeast, Mol- 
davia on the south and southwest, and the Do- 


‘ brodja on the south; area, 17,146 square miles; 


population, estimated Jan. 1, 1915, 2,686,600; es- 
timated in 1919, 2,344,800. The racial elements 
are Moldavians and other Rumanians, Little 
Russians, Poles, Bulgars, Jews, Armenians, 
Greeks and Tatars. There are also some German 
and Ruthenian colonists. About 2,000,000 of the 
inhabitants are said to be dependent upon agri- 
culture. After the defeat of the Central Powers, 
there was a Rumanian movement as described in 
preceding YEAR Book, which was the subject of 
much discussion in the press, being criticized on 
the one hand as a mark of the imperialiet policy 
of Rumania and on the other hand justified as 
conforming to racial affinities and to the wishes 
of the people. In 1919 aa a result of the peace 
treaties it remained in the hands of Rumania. 
See RuMANIA. It has been said in preceding is- 
sues of the YEAR Book, that Rumania had prac- 
tically secured control of Bessarabia and claimed 
that on national grounds the country should be 
attached to her. This claim was disputed in cer- 
tain quarters, where it was held that neither his- 
torically nor ethnographically were the claims 
valid. The proposal of a plebiscite by the Rus- 
sians was refused by the Rumanians who held 
the country and government under a military oc- 
cupation beginning in 1918. On Oct. 28, 1920, 
the governments of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan signed at Paris a treaty with Ru- 
mania, ceding to her the former Russian province 
of Bessarabia. At the close of the year there 
were reports of an impending conflict between 
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the Reds and the Rumanians over its possession. 
During the Peace Conference the American dele- 
gates had opposed the giving of Bessarabia to 
Rumania. Troops of the latter occupied it never- 
theless and some months after the American dele- 
gates had withdrawn, the French, British and 
Italian governments signed an agreement with 
Rumania under which Bessarabia was annexed. 
In October, 1920, the Soviet government began 
to send protests to Rumania on the subject of her 
eepeee of the country. 

BESSE, Dom. French ecclesiastic, prominent 
in the order of the Benedictines, died in August. 
He had devoted his life to propaganda for the 
Church, and to the education of the people in 
Catholic doctrines. He made a special study 
of the liturgy and published exhaustive works 
on the subject. While applying himeelf to the 
writing of articles for the periodicals on behalf 
of Catholicism and popularizing Catholic know!l- 
edge so far as possible, he believed the most ef- 
fective means was to appeal to the higher intel- 
lectual classes and to this end he published 
twenty volumes on the subject of the Church and 
monarchy, besides treatises on liberal Catholli- 
ciam, the Church and liberty, and the Syllabus. 

BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL. See 
Music, Festsvale. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, American. This organi- 
zation was founded in 1816 for “the sole purpose 
of encouraging a wider circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures without note or,comment,” to all peo- 
ple, without denominational or racial discrimina- 
tion. These Bibles, which are furnished at prac- 
tically cost price, and in some cases free, are 
distributed all over the world, and in 68 lan- 
gu , besides six systems for the blind. Re- 
ports for 1919 (the latest available statistics) 
show that 3,752,309 volumes of Scripture were 
issued. during the year as against a total of 
6,040,707 in 1918. Lack of supply and funds 
were the cause of this falling off. Of this total 
in 1919, 1,734,864 were issued in the home field, 
1,954,671 in the foreign agencies, and 62,774 by 
foreign correspondents in other parts of the 
world. During its 104 years the Society has 
supplied 82,697,551 volumes in the United States 
and 55,206,388 in foreign lands, making a total 
of 137,903,939 volumes. During the year the 
Bible House printed 1,237,575 volumes or about 
half of ita output in 1918, besides more than 
420,000 pamphlets and reports. Distribution 


‘among the war forces of the United States con- 


tinued in 1919 to the extent of 379,088 volumes, 


- making a total distributed in this way of 4,920,- 


643 during the war. Abroad 41,270 volumes 
were supplied, chiefly among the European forces, 
making a total during the war of 1,887,758, or a 
grand total of 6,808,301. Contributions of §247,- 
121.57 were received for this work. The work 
is carried on through 11 foreign agencies with 
about 1,000 workers, and nine home agencies with 
about 600 workers. Receipts during 1919 were 
$857,037.23, aa against $853,644.80 for expenses, 
while for the Army and Navy Fund $9,721.63 
was received and expenses amounted to $4,803.72. 
Appropriations for 1920 by the Board of Man- 
agers amounted to $988,000. During the year 
2,500 volumes of Scriptures were given to the 
large Czechoslovakian detachment as they passed 
through Norfolk, Va. The most notable contri- 
bution in translation and revision was the com- 

letion of the Union Revision of the Mandarin 

ersion of the Bible. This makes the Scripture 


BICYCLING 
now available in a language said to be spoken by 


more people than any other on the face of the in all countries among the most eminent author 


earth, about 300,000,000. The translation of the 
four Gospels into Mukri Kurdish was completed. 
Gifts, legacies, and income from funds at interest 
during the year amounted to over $495,000. The 
Society is affiliated with 155 Auxiliary Bible So- 
cieties who do much work locally. They also 
contributed to the central Society, contributing 
in 1919 about $23,000. The officers of the So- 
ciety in 1920 were: President, Chufchill H. Cut- 
ting of New York; general secretaries, Rev. Wil- 
liam I. Haven, and Frank H. Mann; and treas- 
urer, William Foulke. The Bible Society Record 
is the official organ of the Society. National 
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headquarters are maintained at Bible House, As- 


tor Place, New York City. 

BICYCLING. See Cyctine. 

BILLIARDS. Professional billiards had an 
off year in 1920, when for the first time since 
1863 no championship tournaments were con- 
tested. The fact that the professional cue ex- 
perts could make more money performing at ex- 
hibitions in the various large cities contributed 
in no small degree to the dearth of title contests. 
William Hoppe was called upon to defend his 
18.2 balkline honors in December but had little 
trouble in disposing of the challengers, Welker 
Cochran and Jacob 8. Schaefer. 

The amateurs saved the game in 1920. There 
were five challenge matches for the Metropolitan 
Amateur Cup in all of which Edward W. Gard- 
ner of Montclair, N. J., triumphed, therehy be- 
coming owner of the trophy which had to be won 
five ‘times by one player. 

David McAndless of Chicago captured the 
Eastern amateur 18.2 title in a tournament held 
at the Amateur Billard Club in November. 
Percy Collins also of Chicago, however, defeated 
McAndlers in the Class A tournament of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Billiard Players, 
held at Boston. 

The national amateur pocket billiard tourna- 
ment held at the New York Athletic Club again 
resulted in complete success for J. Howard Shoe- 
maker, who had won every previous contest of 
the kind. 

BIOGRAPHY. See LITERATURE, ENGLIsi€f AND 
AMERICAN; FRENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN LIT- 
ERATURE, etc. 

BIOLOGY. See ZoG ocy, 

BIRD, Cuarves. American brigadier general, 
died March 22. He was born at Wilmington, 
Del., June 17, 1838, and was made first-lieutenant 
in the First Delaware Infantry, May 20, 1860. 
He served during the Civil War, rising to the 
rank of colonel, and distinguished himself in the 
battles of Fredericksburg and Spottsylvania. 
During the Spanish-American war he was colonel 
and quartermaster of volunteers and was raised 
to the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers, 
Jan. 3, 1901. Im 1902 he was retired with the 
rank of brigadier-general in the regular army. 

BIRDS. See ZobLoey. 

BIRTH CONTROL. The birth-control move- 
ment has arisen anew in practically every civil- 
ized country of the world: since the world war 
and especially during 1920. The idea aay al 
shat a the fore in the United States by Mar- 
garet H. Sanger, advocating the knowledge to 
prevent conception as an immediate means. for 
women’s personal and economic freedom, differs 
in its viewpoint from the neo-Malthusian move- 
ment of England, although the methods are the 
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same. While there has been much controversy 
l- 
ties on science and economics concerning the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, there was practically no con- 
troversy or dispute concerning the right of the 
individual woman to have knowledge whereby 
she may control the number of children in her 
family. During 1920 there was a new interest 
and a new centre of birth-control activities in 
Tokio, Japan, emanating from the movement in 
the United States. There was also increased ac- 
tivity in Mexico under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Linn A. E. Gale. South America also came 
to the front and much of the literature published 
in the English language was translated into 
it jegre and circulated. among the working peo- 
in the various South American countries. 

ile in all the European countries there was a 
distinct interest in the principle of birth control, 
France on the contrary, alarmed at her great 
losses through the war, started a vigorous cam- 
paign to increase her population. The birth rate 
is increasing in France, but the death rate of 
infants is also on the increase, so that it may 
take two or three generations of human waste 
before France will ever increase her population 
to any extent worth while. Germany, on the 
other hand, has seen the result of prolific child- 
bearing, and to-day with her millions of children 
underfed and starving, the great mass of people 
there recognize that birth control adopted imme- 
diately is the only means of restoring economic 
balance. In Italy, Holland, Belgium, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Austria, and practically all 
the other countries in Europe, there was growing 
interest and increased activity. In England this 
was especially true. A committee was then 
formed for the purpose of encouraging a reduc- 
tion of births in all European countries. It was 
said by many publicists of England, such as 
Harold Cox, editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
Dean Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don; Mr. J. 0. P. Bland, writer, and others, that 
the peace of the world depends upon an under- 
standing of the population question, and that it 
concerns tremendously the English-speaking na- 
tions to understand this question, thereby en- 
couraging the other over-crowded and. high birth 
rate countries to bring down their population 
so that the world peace and prosperity may 
continue. 

The centre of the movement in the United 
States is in New York City, 104 Fifth Ave., the - 
organ of which is the Birth Control Review with 
Margaret H. Sanger as editor. 

BIRTH RA See Vita. STaTISTICs. 

BISSELL, Groree Epwarp. Sculptor, died at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., August 30th. He was 
born at New Preston, Conn., Feb. 16, 1839, and 
served in the Civil War. He went into the mar- 
ble business with his father and brother at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; studied for years in France 
and Italy, and had studios in Paris and Florence. 
His works include many public monumente and 
statues, both in the United States and abroad. 
Among them were portrait statues of Abraham 
Lincoln and President Arthur, and bronze statues 
of Admiral Faragut and General Sherman. 

BISSOLATI, SicNnor. Italian Socialist poli- 
tician, died at Rome, Italy, May 6. He was 
widely known as the leader of the Socialist ele- 
ment in Italy which remained faithful to the 
government during the war. In 1892 he became 
editor of the Socialist newspaper, the Avanti, and 
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he was elected to the Chamber in 1897. He con- 
tinued a member of the house until his deéath. 
In 1911 the Socialist party split and Bissolati 
organized the group known as the Reformists 
Socialists. In June, 1916, after the fall of the 
Salandra government, he was appointed to the 
cabinet and served under Premier Bosselli as well 
as in the succeeding ministry of Orlando. ‘Dur- 
ing the war he made frequent visits to the front 
and addressed the soldiers. In February, 1917, 
he visited England. 

BLAIR, Henry Wirriam. Senator, — died 
March 14. He was born at Campton, N. H., Dec. 
6, 1834, and was admitted to the bar in that 
State in 1859. He was a member of Congress, 
1875-79, and 1903-05 and he served as United 
States Senator from 1879 to 1891. In 1881 he 
was appointed minister to China, but resigned 
on account of the Chinese objections to his atti- 
tude on the subject of Chinese immigration. He 
was the author of several important measures. 
including those for the extension of Federal aid 
to State education, for establishing the United 
States Labor Department and for various tem- 
perance, financial and educational laws. He 
wrote a pamphlet and a volume on the subject 
of the temperance movement. . 

BLANC, EpmMonpb. French sportsman, died at 
Neuillv, France, December 12. He was born in 
1861, the son of Francois Blanc, who was known 
as the greatest gambling house proprietor of his 
time and who for many years possessed the gam- 
bling concession at Monte Carlo. Edmond was 
one of the most noted sportsman on the French 
turf. He was seven times the winner of the 
Grand Prix and the owner of a famous racing 
stable. 

BLISS, Howargp Sweerser. Educator, died 
May 2. He was born in Syria, Dec. 5, 1860, and 
graduated at Amherst College in 1882. After 
teaching in various American colleges, he studied 
at German universities; was ordained in the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1890, and for several 
years was pastor at Montclair, N. J. He suc- 
ceeded his father as president of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut in 1902. : 

BLOODGOOD, Rosert. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE, 

BOGART, Joun C. Engineer, died in New 
York City, April 25. He was born at Albany, 
N. Y., Feb. 8, 1836; graduated at Rutgers Col- 
lege, 1853, and after 1877 was engaged on a great 
' variety of important works, both for the govern- 
ment and for private corporations. He was for 
six years chief engineer of the department of 
Public Parks in New York; four years State en- 
gineer of New York, and he was engineer of the 
Board of Health in that State. Among his 
works were the Washington Bridge in New York, 
harbors in Venezuela, hydraulic and electric con- 
structions at Niagara Falls, in the St. Lawrence 
River, in British Columbia, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Atlanta, Ga., and many other places. He was 
also consulting engineer for various railways, 
for the Rapid Transit Commission of New York, 
etc., and was the only civilian member of the 
United States Government Board on the Lakes 
to the Gulf Waterway. 

BOGERT, JAMES JOHN. Canadian prelate, 
died February 10. After 1897 he was archdeacon 
of Ottawa. He was born Aug. 2, 1835, educated 
at ‘Trinity College, Toronto, and was ordained in 
1858. He was rector of St. Auburns Church, Ot- 
tawa, 1881-1914. , AB 
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BOGGIO, Emite. See PAINTING AND ScULP- 
TURE. 

BOHEMIA. Formerly a crownland of Aus- 
tria; after the collapse of the Central Powers in 
1918 a constituent member of the new Czecho- 
Slovak state (see CzEcHO-SLovAKIA); in the 
northwestern part of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, bounded on the north by 
Saxony and Silesia; on the east by Moravia 
and on the south by Moravia and Low- 
er and Uppér Austria. The area is about 20,- 
065 square miles; population, 1910, 6,769,548; 
estimated, 1913, 6,860,029; of whom over 2,000,- 
000 were reported as engaged in agriculture. 
The racial elements according to the census of 


1910 were as follows: German-speaking, 36.7 


per cent; Bohemian, Moravian and Slovak, 63.19 
per cent. The small remaining portion of the 
population was made up mainly of Poles and Ru- 
thenians. The Catholics at the census of 1910 
constituted 95.60 per cent of the: population. 
Prague, the capital and largest city, had an es- 
timated population, June 30, 1914, of 541,500, in- 
cluding suburbs. A large part of the population 
are engaged in industries, the number being given 
at 2,780,457. In the old empire the country was 
goverried locally by a single chamber of 252 mem- 
bers and was represented in the lower house of 
the Reischsrath by 130 members. — 
BOHEMIAN CLUB FESTIVAL. See 
Mosaic, Festivals. . 
BOILERS. The most interesting tendency of 
boiler design in 1920, was the use of a greater 
number of tubes in height and in some cases the 
arrangement of these in two decks or groups. 
This resulted in increased efficiency as the only 
drawback was a small increase in draft resist- 
ance. Increased boiler pressures were becoming 
more common, 300 pounds being frequently en- 
countered and 350 pounds figuring in the designs 
and installations of the year. In fact, compe- 
tent authorities spoke of the possibility and fea- 
sibility of using boiler pressures even higher and 
test boilers operating up to 500 pounds had been 
employed. The tendency to construct large boil- 
ers also continued and units capable of evaporat- 
ing 150,000 pounds of water in an hour were in- 


stalled and were used to advantage with the 


largest steam turbines. This, however, seemed 
to be the limit of capacity, as it was preferable 
to have a number of units so that one or more 
could be shut down for repairs or when not 
needed. 

Carrying out the general considerations for 
increased height, an interesting boiler plant 
was built for the Colfax Power Station of the 
Duquesne Light Co. Here a water-tube boiler of 
the cross-drum type was divided into two decks 
with 6 tubes in the lower deck and 14 in the up- 
per, making 20 in total height, the tubes being 
20 feet long. Those in the lower deck were ex- 
posed for their full length without baffles to the 
radiant heat of the furnace, while the upper 
group of tubes were baffled, there being a duplex 
furnace. Each boiler had 23,050 square feet of 
heating surface, so that each unit would have a 
nominal rating of 2305 horse power. In this 
type of boiler the superheater is located above 
the lower deck of boiler tubes. 

Mechanical engineers were beginning to realize 
the necessity for intelligent supervision and close 
control of the boiler-room operation, and it was 
increasingly clear that all the best talent of the 
operating staff should not be devoted to the en- 
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gine room, especially in these days of automatic 
control. 

Another step in the direction of increased boil- 
er efficiency was where blast furnace gases were 
being burnt under boilers. This had been in- 
creased from 50 per cent, which once was con- 
sidered satisfactory, to 78 per cent. Modern 
boiler practice demanded the increased use of 
economizers, but where the tubes were banked to 
an increased height as discussed above, econo- 
mizers were not considered always necessary. ~ 

During the year progress was made in extend- 
ing the use of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers’ Boiler Code and four States, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Arkansas, and Maryland, adopted it 
and also the cities of Scranton and Seattle, so 
that it was in force in 17 States and 11 cities. 

BOKHARA. A state of Central Asia, lying 
to the north of Afghanistan and to the south of 
the Russian provinces of Syr-Daria and Samar- 
kand; formerly under the government of the Rus- 
sian empire. The area is estimated at 83,000 
square miles; population about 12,250,000; chief 
towns, Bokhara about 75,000 and Karshi about 
25,000. The Russian Trans-Caspian traverses 
the country, passing within a few miles of the 
capital and extending to Tashkent. The chief 
products are corn, silk, tobacco, fruit, cotton, 
hemp, and the chief minerals‘are gold, salt, alum 
and sulphur. Camels and farm animals are 
raised. There is considerable trade with India, 
to which raw silk is exported and from which 
tea, indigo, muslin, drugs, etc., are imported. 
The reigning sovereign at the beginning of 1920 
was Ameer Sayid-Mir-Alim Khan. 

BOLIVIA. A republic situated in the inte- 
rior of South America, to the west of Brazil and 
to the east of Chile. Sucre, the seat of the su- 
preme court is historically considered the cap- 
ital, but the actual seat of government is La Paz, 
the largest city. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is variously 
estimated at from 514,155 square miles to 532,- 
437 square miles and, including disputed terri- 
tory, 562,047. The population was estimated in 
1915 at 2,889,970, but a lower and perhaps more 
trustworthy estimate places it at 2,268,000. La 
Paz had a population in 1915 of 100,097; Co- 
chabamba, 31,014; Potosi, 29,795; Sucre, 29,686. 

EpucaTION. Primary education is free and 
compulsory and the number of elementary schools 
in 1918 was 450, with 3960 teachers and 58,400 
pupils. Secondary instruction was supplied by 
21 colleges, 5 clerical institutions, 5 private ly- 
cées, with 180 teachers and 2598 pupils; higher 
education by 19 institutions, with 78 professors 
and 1291 students. There are two universities, 
at Sucre and La Paz, and there is a National 
Conservatory at La Paz with a war college for 
officers. In 1918 the government spent 3,020,672 
bolivianos for educational purposes. 

PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. Agriculture is 
in a backward state, though mainly sufficing for 
local needs. The area under cultivation is placed 
at 4,940,000 acres, which will be increased by 
measures of irrigation recently undertaken. 
The chief crops are corn, wheat, barley, beans, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, but the main com- 
mercial crop is rubber, in respect to which Bo- 
livia ranks next to Brazil among the exporting 
countries of South America. The rubber indus- 
tries are centred in the Amazonian region. The 
production reached its highest figure in 1911] and 
then declined until 1915, but since then has rap- 
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idly increased. The exportation in 1918 amount- 
ed ‘to 4,287,514 kilos, valued at 11,038,042 bo- 
livianos. The United States was the chief coun- 
try of destination, receiving 84.22 per cent of the 
exports. in 1918. The chief natural resources of 
Bolivia are mineral and include tin, copper, an- 
timony, lead, wolfram, silver and a varying of 
other ores, besides large salt deposits. The fol- 
lowing table gives the weights and values of min- 
eral exports in 1918: 


1918 

uantity Value 

dograms Bolivianos 
TN OLG > Se tities steed foeien 48,801,027 129,611,139 
Copper ..........c00 eens 26,000,381 1,746,343 
Wolfram ............000- 8,418.859 10,640,892 
Lead ore ......-..0..c00e8 4,589,432 1,795,207 
Antimony ore ........... 6,836,068 4,155,322 
Bismuth ore ............. 490,072 4,431,168 
PANO? ids SSSR EAGER ORES E ES | Uber een 
SiUVer: ida He ew ees 12,915,517 7,491,421 


Total foreign trade for 1918 was as follows: 
Imports, £2,720,000; exports, £14,600,000. The 
railways open for traffic in 1918 had a mileage of 
1354. The principal line is the Antofagasta and 
Bolivian railway, from Antofagasta to La Paz 
(735 miles). 

On May 12, 1920, the Bolivian Congress grant- 
ed to an Argentine firm a contract for the con- 
struction of the railway from La Quiaca in Ar- 
gentine to Turpiza in Bolivia. This line the con- 
struction of which had been contemplated since 
1915 will form another link in the chain which 
will eventually connect the Argentine and Bo- 
livian railroad systems and furnish through com- 
munications between Buenos Aires and La Paz. 
In 1920 the 128 miles between Atocha and La 
Quiaca, Turpiza being a midway. point, were open 
to mule travel, though the road was passable by 
automobile during a part of the year—from 
about the middle of May to about the middle of 
November. 

The completion of this railway to Atocha was 
destined to have an important economic bearing 
as it would undoubtedly strengthen greatly the 
commercial relations between Bolivia and Argen- 
tina. Not only would it offer a better market to 
the products of the Provinces of Jujuy, Salta and 
Tucuman, but it would furnish the means of im- 
porting manufactured goods into Bolivia from as 
far as Buenos Aires, a traffic that was seriously 
handicapped by the difficulties of transport be- 
tween the frontier and the Bolivian railhead at 
Atocha. A through route therefore would enable 
Argentine manufactures to compete with those 
of Chile, as well as with American and European 
products. The standard of value is gold and the 
monetary unit is the boliviano, of a par value in 
American currency of 39.932 cents. The expendi- 
tures for 1920 were estimated at 47,369,000 bo- 
livianos and the revenue at 49,470,000 bolivianos. 
The debt on June 30, 1919, was placed at 68,- 
869,161 bolivianos, of which 38,933,525 were ex- 
ternal debt. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a president elected for four years by direct 
popular vote and ineligible for reélection and in 
a cabinet of six members for the following de- 
partments: Foreign relations and worship; gov- 
ernment and justice; finance; public works and 
industries; war and colonization; education and 
agriculture. Along with the president, two vice- 
presidents are elected for the same term. The 
legislative power is in a congress of two houses, 
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the senate with 16 members elected for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years, and the cham- 
ber of deputies of 70 members elected for four 
years, one-half retiring every two years. The 
president at the beginning of 1920 was Sefior 
José Gutierrez Guerra, inaugurated Aug. 16, 
1917. 

History. . Bolivia became involved in 1919 in 
the long-standing dispute between Chile and Peru 
over the ownership of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica (see CHILE). This concerned a claim of 
Bolivia to territory in the province of Arica. It 
was reported on February 13th that Bolivia 
claimed possession of a port in this province. 
This brought a protest from Peru, whose govern- 
ment declared that it would not relinquish its 
title to the territory. Public opinion in Bolivia 
became exasperated and a mob attacked the Peru- 
vian legation at La Paz. The United States gov- 
ernment intervened as a peacemaker and the 
Brazilian government! offered to arbitrate. The 
provisional government of Bolivia was recognized 
by France October 26th. At the same time the 
president, Bautista Saavedra, declared that the 
persons who had left the country on account of 
political disorders were free to return. 

BOLSHEVIKI, BOLSHEVISM. See War 
OF THE NaTIons: SoctaLisM; and articles on 
countries under History. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. The vear 1920 was 
full of interest for the boot and shoe industry as 
well as for the consumers of these products. 
The year started with a general belief that there 
was underproduction and with good business at 
prevailing prices for manufacturers and retail- 
ers. By March, however, the retail dealers be- 
came frightened and soon prices fell rapidly and 
production was curtailed. Stocks of shoes were 
returned for slight or no reasons whatsoever, and 
there were many cancellations of orders. At the 
beginning of the year raw materials and leather 
were virtually at their peak, while at the end 
raw materials and finished product were at pre- 
war prices with labor plentiful at the shoe man- 
ufacturing centres. Despite the violent decline 
in prices the industry as a whole came through 
the year in a generally satisfactory condition 
though the wholesalers had cleaned out their 
stocks and taken: their losses in most cases. 
During December there was a more hopeful tone 
with increased production indicated and keen 
competition for business. The usual changes in 
styles were marked during the year and the out- 
put of low shoes for women increased as their 
wear became more general. At the close of the 
year shoe factories in the Middle West were re- 
ported to have a fair amount of business with 
the possible exception of those in Michigan and 
Wisconsin where the cancellations of earlier or- 
ders had resulted in large stocks. Towards the 
end of the year the factories working on high 
grade men’s shoes were operating four to five 
days a week, while plants making women’s shoes, 
anticipating changes of styles, were more active. 

An interesting sidelight on the industry was 
the opening of bids by the United States War De- 
partment for 250,000 pairs of service shoes for 
the United States Army. ‘The lowest bidder 
agreed to make the first 50,000 pairs for $4.07, 
which indicated a surprising reduction on ma- 
terials and costs of manufacture. See HIDES 
AND LEATHER. 

BORNEO. See Britisn Norgtu BuRNEoO, 

BOSCHI, Jutius. See ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA... Former 
provinces of the Turkish empire acquired by Aus- 
tria-Hungary in 1908 and after the disruption of. 
the Austro-Hungarian empire incorporated in 
the new southern Slav state of Jugo-Slavia (q.v.). 
Area, 19,768 square miles; population at the 
census of Dec. 31, 1910, 1,898,044. 

BOSTON, MASS. See GarsacEe anp MuNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

BOSTON, UNiversity or. A_ non-sectarian 
institution of learning at ‘Boston, Mass.; found- 
ed in 1869. In the fall of 1920, the student en- 
rollment was 8024, and there were 496 members 
of the faculty. The productive funds amounted 
to $4,279,363, and the income for the year, $864,- 
477. The library of the university contained 
126,392 volumes. The university: comprises col- 
leges of liberal arts, business administration, and 
secretarial science; schools of theology, law, 
medicine and education; a department of reli- 
gious education and social science; and a pradu- 
ate school. President, Lemuel Herbert Murlin, 
D.D., LL.D. | 

BOTANY. The Botanical Society of America, 
the Ecological Society of America, and the Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society, met at Chicago, 
Ill., Dee. 27, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921, in affiliation 
with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science met at Cardiff, Wales, 
Aug. 24 to 27, 1920. The first meeting of the 
Dutch East Indies Scientific Congress was held 
at Batavia, Java, Oct. 3 to 6, 1919. The Society 
of Economic Biologists of Great Britain held its 
meeting Dec. 10 to 11, 1919. 

The Advisory Board of the American Plant 
Pathologists met in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28 
to 31, 1920, to consider the establishment of a 
Phytopathological Institute. A summer meeting 
of the American Phytopathological Society was 
held Aug. 3 to 6, 1920, heginning at Staunton, 
Va., and extending its sessions through West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland to Pennsylvania. studying 
en route the diseases of apples and peaches and 
the means employed for their control. The Can- 
adian branch of the society met at Guelph, Ont., 
Dec. 11, 12, 1919, and the southern division at 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 24, 25, 1920. At all these 
meetings papers of botanical interest were read 
and discussed. A Crop Protection Institute was 
organized under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council. Its membership is composed of 
plant pathologists, entomologists, chemists, and 
manufacturers who are interested in the proh- 
lems. of the contro! of plant diseases and pests. 

Under the regulatory powers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture two new restrictive orders, 
of interest to plant pathologists, were promul- 
gated. These are Order No. 41, which prohibits 
the importation of the raw or manufactured state 
of maize, broom corn, sorghum and related spe- 
cies, except under regulations, and Order No. 44 
which restricts the introduction of all kinds of 
stocks, cuttings, and other propagating materi- 
als of fruits from Asia, Japan, Australia, Phil- 
ippine Islands, etc., except under special permit. 

Several new serial publications that are of in- 
terest to botanists made their appearance during 
the year, among them Hereditas, devoted to re- 
search in heredity; and the Indian Journal of 
Botany, which intends publishing papers on écol- 
ogy, plant physiology and histology. The Plant 
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World, formerly published at Tucson, Ariz., has 
been merged with Ecology, the first number of 
which appeared early in 1920. 

Among the botanists who have recently died 
were: J. G. Baker, long connected with Kew 
Botanical Gardens, England, Aug. 16, 1920; O. 
Beccarini, director, Botanic Garden, Florence, 
Italy, Oct. 25, 1920; G.- Briosi, Italian plant 
pathologist, May 4, 1920; A. DeCandolle, Swiss 
botanist, May 29, 1920; Reginald Farrar, botani- 
cal explorer in China, Burma, and elsewhere, Oct. 
16, 1920; J."M. Macoun, Canadian botanist, Jan. 
8, 1920; W. Pfeffer, professor of botany, Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, Jan. 31, 1920; F. Kolpin Raven, 
Danish phytopathologist, ag! 24, 1920; P. A. 
Saccardo, editor of Sylloge Fungorum and di- 
rector Botanic Garden, Padua, Italy, Feb. 12, 
1920; and C. A. Timiriazeff, professor of botany, 
University of Moscow; S. M. Tracy, American 
teen and experiment station worker, Sept. 5, 
1920. 

The literature of botany has been very volum- 
inous during the year, a large number of de- 
layed contributions having become available. 
Only a very few of the many important papers 
can be noted here. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL Srupies. A notable contribu- 
tion during the year was the report of the studies 
of Garner and Allard on the effect of the relative 
length of day and night on growth and repro- 
duction in plants. By controlling the daily pe- 
riods of illumination they were able to retard or 
accelerate growth and reproduction of a number 
of species of plants. The time required for plant 
growth from germination to flowering was in- 
creased or diminished by lengthening or short- 
ening the period of daily illumination. When 
the period of daily illumination was shortened 
seed production was hastened and in this man- 
ner early and late maturing varieties of the same 
species were caused to mature at practically the 
same time. The normal yearly cycle of many 
plants was shortened or lengthened almost at 
will and annual, biennial and perennial plants 
were profoundly modified as to their behavior. 

DeBestiero and Durand found, from a study 
of the growth of peas, that the dry weight of 
roots and aerial parts was increased with an in- 
' erease of intensity of illumination. They claim 
that light loving plants are incapable of adapt- 
ing their chlorophyll absorptive power to weak 
illumination and cannot make up their carbon 
requirements through greater absorption of or- 
ganic carbon through the roots. On the other 
hand Rivera considers the accumulation of car- 
bdhydrates in plants is due to the number of hours 
which plants are exposed to sunlight and not 
the intensity of the illumination. Shanz found 
that ultra-violet and other short rays of light 
exert a remarkable effect on the development of 
plants. Anthocyanin was not found when ultra- 
violet rays were excluded, and the decomposition 
of chlorophyll was retarded in the absence of 
such rays. Ultra-violet rays are said to retard 
germination. Tsuji claims that ultra-violet rays 
may be utilized to accelerate growth of sugar 
cane and the ripening of such fruits as pine- 
apples and bananas. 

From a study of the hydrogenion concentration 
of plant juices, Clevenger found that acidity is 
mfluenced by a number of factors, such as time 
of day, stage of growth, portion of plant tested, 
illumination, temperature, etc. Acids were found 
to accumulate during the night to be destroyed 
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in the day. Dixon and Atkins found the con- 
centration of the sap of plants varied with sea- 
sons and at different levels of the same plant. 
In the maple, sugars are present in maximum 
amounts in early spring and at 10 meters from 
the ground the percentage was 5.5 in February 
and in the roots'] per cent. In October the per- 
eentages were 0.5 and 0.6 per cent, respectively. 
No great differences were noted in the amount 
of sugars in evergreen trees, eithef at different 
heights or during different seasons. Gurjar 
claims the relative proportion of carbohydrates 
and proteins in plants is dependent upon the 
nitrogen supply. Changes in the carbon-nitro- 
gen ratio of plants is said to profoundly modify 
their metabolism. Respiration was found to 
vary directly and photosynthesis inversely with 
the carbon-nitrogen ratio. 

Bokorny has brought together data regarding 
the nutrition of plants, and shown that a large 
number of organic compounds can supply the 
carbohydrate and protein nutrients of plants. 
Hepburn, and his associates, found in the pitch- 
ers of Sarracenia the proteolytic products 
formed from the digestion of insects are ab- 
sorbed and utilized by the plants. It is thought 
probable that phosphates and other mineral ma- 
terials are utilized in a like manner. Loeb, 
MacDougal, and others are continuing their 
studies of synthetic cells, colloid gels, etc. as 
contributing to the phenomena of permeability, 
imbibition, and growth. Loeb has shown that the 
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of Bryophyllum is in direct proportion to the 
mass of the leaves. He also considers gravity 
and inhibiting factors the forces which direct 
the regeneration of Bryophyllum. Coupin, from 
a study of etiolated plants concludes that chlo- 
roplasts in the presence of light produce a sub- 
stance that has a retarding effect on growth. 
Illick, from a series of daily measurements of 
trees through several years, found their growth 
was twice as great at night as in the day and 
that the annual growth of white pine, spruce, 
etc., in Pennsylvania is completed early in July. 
The rdle of vitamines in plant growth has 
been investigated by Willaman and it was found 
that two vitamines are necessary for the growth 
and sporulation of Soleortinia cinerea. Bud- 
dington claims that constituents in the thyroid 
glands influence protoplasmic activity in plant 
as well as in animal cells. The growth of onion 
root tips was stimulated by adding thyroid ma- 
terial to culture media but potassium iodid in 
equivalent amounts did not do so. Pituitary and 
suprarenal substances had no effect on growth. 
Baines has announced a new theory regarding 
electrical systems of plants. He claims that 
every plant, fruit, tuber, and seed is an electrical 
cell that cannot be polarized or discharged so 
long as it remains structurally complete. The 
skin, or rind, of fruita and vegetables serves 
as an insulating material for the conservation 
of electrical energy. In general the edible por- 
tion of plants is electrically positive. Growth, 
he claims, may be stimulated by a continuous 
current of low potentiality and proper sign. 
Pickering has given additional data showing 
the injurious effect of plants on each other when 
grown together or in succession in cultures. 
No toxic exudation from the roots has been 
found. The toxic element is not corrected by 
lime but it is quickly oxidized. In his experi- 
ments, the grassing over of orchards was fol- 
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lowed within two years by a reduction of more 
than 50 per cent in the yield of fruit. Pana- 
telli claims that resistance to cold by plants is 
due to the proportion of sugar retained within 
the cella during refrigeration and not to an 
accumulation of acids or salts. He considers 
sugar a source of energy for respiration or it 
may act to protect protoplasm against proteo- 
lysis or ultimate autodigestion. Ackerman has 
drawn a similar conclusion regarding frost re- 
sistance of wheat. According to his observa- 
tions the higher the sugar content the greater 
the resistance to cold. 

Beijerinck claims that free bacteria do not fix 
nitrogen and he presents the hypothesis that 
Bacillus racicola is only indirectly concerned in 
the assimilation of free nitrogen of the air, and 
that the fixation is due to the protoplasm of the 
host plant acting as a catalyst. 

PLANT BREEDING. Miss E. R. Saunders in the 
presidential address of the Botanical Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, summarized our knowl regarding 
the processes of heredity and calls for more 
work by cytologists for the elucidation of the 
intricate problems involved in: breeding. Rob- 
erts has performed a service to plant breeders in 
giving much data regarding forgotten facte re- 
lating to early investigations on the crossing of 
plants. East claims that Lotzy’s theory of evo- 
lution, through hybridism, is open to criticiam. 
East believes that the F, generation, arising 
from partially sterile inter-species hybrids, 
would furnish the variability required for evo- 
lution under domestication but he claims that 
evolution under domestication must not be con- 
fused with natural evolution. 

Conklin concludes that Mendel’s Law is of 
universal application so far as the segregation 
of inheritance factors is concerned, and that 
there may be no other type of inheritance. The 
mechanism of inheritance, he claims, is to be 
found in the germ cells and he believes the evi- 
dence points to the localization in the genes in 
the chromosomes. On the other hand, Yves De- 
lage criticizes Mendelisam and while admitting 
great advance has been made in understanding 
some of the phenomena of breeding he predicts 
the downfall of Mendelism fromthe weight of 
the accessory hypotheses that have been offered to 
explain special cases. DeVries has given ad- 
ditional evidence of mutation in Gnothera. He 
claims Cxothera lamarckiana simplea is a 
homozygous mutant and is not the result of 
the crossing of any earlier forms. 

The occurrence of 80 many apparent mutants 
in plants and animals has caused many inves- 
tigators to believe that many inherited differ- 
ences have appeared in this way. DeVries has 
‘called attention to the loss of a factor that has 
to do with the production of green coloring mat- 
ter in seedlings of certain plants that results in 
their early death. This tendency is apparently 
inherited in typical Mendelian ratios. Winge 
elaims that variegation in plants is inherited 
but in a non-Mendelian manner. Bateson con- 
siders variegation in Enonymous to be a reces- 
sive character. Collins and Kempton have de- 
scribed a fine striping of the leaves of maize and 
claim the striping is inherited as a recessive 
Mendelian character. Stout, from a study of 
hermaphroditism in plants found reciprocal 
crosses may. give opposite results. 

. Salaman and Lesley have described prostrate 
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and decumbent stemmed varieties of potatoes 
that have appeared in their breeding experi- 
ments. The varieties are reproduced through 
the planting of their tubers, are productive and 
are considered especially valuable on account 
of their ability to withstand drought. The com- 
mon belief of breeders that degeneration begins 
in @ variety as soon as selection ceases has been 
shown true for peas by Bateson and Pellew. 
The presence of rogues in any series present 
plants that never breed true to type. Hayes, 
from a study of several generations of wheat 
hybrids, concludes it is possible to produce 
varieties of wheat resistant to the black stem 
rust, Puccista graminis. Plant breeding for re- 
sistance or immunity to disease is being given 
a large amount of attention on account of its 
practical importance. Reports have been made 
of varieties of wheat resistant to rust, potatoes 
to black wart and rot, flax to wilt, eggplant 
and tomatoes to bacterial diseases, hops to mil- 
dew, ete. 

PLANT DiskasEs.—The important role which 
plant diseases play in the United States may be 
recognized in that Congress appropriated more 
than a million dollars to the Department of 
Agriculture for the study of diseases and their 
control or exclusion. In addition the vari- 
ous agricultural experiment stations of the 
country reported investigations in progress on 
more than 300 plant disease projects. The Plant 
Disease Survey of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports very great reductions in crop 
yields in 1919 due to plant diseases. Among the 
reductions reported as due to these causes are: 
wheat, 192,275,000 bushels; corn, 200,050,000; 
oats, 78,353,000; potatoes, 86,997,000; tomatoes, 
207,168,000; apples, 18,920,000; peaches, 7,026,- 
000 bushels, and cotton, 1,742,000 bales. 

According to Stevens the “take all” of wheat, 
reported as occurring in Illinois and Indiana in 
1919, is not the disease known under that name 
in Europe, Australia, and elsewhere but is a 
disease due to a species of Helminthosporium. 
A similar disease was recently described in Min- 
nesota by Mra. L. J. Stakman. Kirby and 
Thomas report the presence in New York in 
July of the past year of what is prohably the 
true take-all of wheat due to Ophtobolus gram- — 
ante. The area where the disease was found was 
covered with gasoline and burned. The flag, or 
leaf smut, Urocystts tritict, reported in 1919 on 
wheat in Madison County, IIl., has spread dur- 
ing the year and about 2,500 acres were re- 
ported as infected. This area has been placed 
under quarantine and measures have bem 
adopted to stamp out the disease if possible. 

A nation-wide search was made in 1920 for 
the potato-wart disease, Chrysophlyctis endo- 
btotica, and it was found in but nine counties 
in Pennsylvania and two localities in West Vir- 
ginia, the total infested area being about 100 
acres. Efforts are being made to prevent its 
spreading to new areas and to eradicate it where 
now present. Tests have shown that a number 
of standard varieties of potatoes are completely 
immune to the wart disease. The tomato has 
been found to be a host plant for the fungus 
and this fact must be recognized in rotation 
experiments for its elimination. 

The white-pine blister rust, Peridernium 
strobi, first found attacking white pines in New 
England in 1915, has spread west through New 
York, Michigan and Wisconsin to Minnesota in- 
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volving nearly all the white pine areas of this 
continent. The attempts to eradicate the dis- 
ease on the white pine have been abandoned to 
a large degree, and ndw efforts are being made 
to control it. The fungus spends part of its 
cycle on species of Ribes from which it passes 
to the pine. Preliminary resulta indicate the 
possibility of the control of the disease by re- 
moving all the currant and gooseberry bushes in 
the vicinity of pine trees and active codperation 
has been established between the federal and 
state governments for the control of this serious 
disease. The citrus canker, Pseudomonas citri, 
which threatened the citrus industry in the 
southern states, has been practically eradicated 
from the greater portion of this region. A recent 
report of the Florida Plant Board shows at the 
end of September no new infestations and only 
seven infested properties in the State. This-dis- 
ease has been recently reported in the Northern 
Territory of Australia. In South Africa, where 
eradication by burning has been adopted, only 
three infested regions are now known to exist. 
The mosaic disease of sugar cane has been found 
to be present in most of the cane-growing re- 
gions of this country and in addition it attacks 
corn and many grasses. The disease appears to 
be infectious and Brandes has demonstrated that 
it can be carried by insects. The disease of po- 
tatoes usually called tip burn has been shown 
by Ball to be due to the potato aphis. 

Weston has given a detailed account of his 
investigation of the downy mildew of maize due 
to Sclerospora philippenne. On account of the 
serious nature of this disease a quarantine has 
been established by which the introduction of 
corn from the: Orient is restricted. Continued 
investigations show the wide distribution and 
economic importance of the root rots of corn and 
“the scab of wheat due to Gibberella saubinettii. 
A nematode disease of wheat widely spread in 

rope is reported by Byars as occurring in 
California, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Georgia. 3 
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hem, Les Problémes de V Hérédité (Paris, 1920) ; 
N. L. Britton and J. N. Rose, Cactacee, vol, II 
(Washington, 1920); L. Chaneerel, Botanique 
forestiére (Paris, 1920); F. C. Clements, Plant 
Indicators (Washington, 1920) L. Cockavne, 
New Zealand Plants and thetr Story (Welling: 
ton, 1919); H. D. Densmére,: General Botany for 
Universities and Colleges (Boston, 1920); G. 8. 
Gager, Heredity and Evolution in Plants (Phila- 
delphia, 7920); K. Goebel, Die Pnifallungabe- 
wegungen der Pflanzen (Jena, 1920); 8. Guiller- 
mond, translated by F. W. Tanner, Yeasts (New 
York, 1920); D. T. MacDougal, Hydration and 
Growth (Washington, 1920); F.-Neger, Die 
Kramkheiten unserer Waldtbaume: (Stuttgart, 
1919); M. W. Onslow, Practical Plant Biochem 
istry (Cambridge, 1920); H. Winkler, Verbrest- 
ung und Ursache der Parthenogenesis im Pflanzen- 
und Tierreiche (Jena, 1920). ‘> 9 -— : 

BOURCHIER, Thomas Davip. British news- 
paper correspondent, died at Sofia, Bulgaria, De- 
ecember 30. For many years he had -been::the 
Balkan correspondent: of the London Times. He 
was the son of a justice of the peace in County 
Cork, Ireland; was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and at Cambridge, winning high honors 
m both institutions; and'taaght for some years 
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at Eton. He became special correspondent of the 
Times in Rumania and Bulgaria in 1888 and 
thereafter represented that newspaper in south- 
eastern Europe, where he acquired the confidence 
of most of the rulers and of the leading politi- 
cians. Having been at the university an excel- 
lent Greek scholar, he was particularly sympa- 
thetic with Greece, which he frequently visited. 
He wrote an important series of articles for the 
Times after the first Balkan war and was inti- 
mately associated with Bulgarian affairs during 
the greater part of his career. He aided the 
Cretans with his advice and helped to prepare 
the way for ultimate union with Greece. He 
probably had a more detailed knowledge of the 
affairs of southeastern Europe than any other 
writer for the press and he contributed exten- 
sively to the various periodicals. 

BOURBY, Evctne AuBoure DE. French zodlo- 
gist, died in France, April 17. He was born in 
1857. He was a collector of mollusks of the 


genus Scalaria and during the last ten years of 


his life gathered &n extraordinary variety of 
these rare shells for the Prais Museum of Natural 
History, dona the number of speciments from 
300 to 3000. He published many papers on the 
subject. 
. BOWDEN, Henry Georce (better known as 
Father SrpasTIAN BowbDEN). British Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, died in September. For 
many years he had been a member of the Lon- 
don Oratory. He was born in 1836; educated 
at Eton and at the Irish Catholic university in 
Dublin. He left. the latter institution at the 
age of nineteen and entered the military service. 
After twelve years with his regiment and on 
staff duty he joined the London Oratory and in 
1870 was ordained priest. His influence over 
the. young was remarkable and the boys edu- 
cated under his direction became in many in- 
stances valuable servants of the state and 
ehurch. He was Superior of the Oratory from 
1889 to 1902 and from 1903 to 1907 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning at Brunswick, Maine; found- 
ed in 1794. The enrollment for the fall of 1920 
was 403, and there were 30 members in the fae- 
ulty. The productive funds of the college 
amounted to $2,648,392, and the income for the 
year was $178,536. The Bowdoin Medical 
School enrolled 65 students and had 62 members 
on its teaching staff. The college library con- 
tained 122,000 volumes. Mortimer Phillips 
Mason, Ph.D., was added to the faculty as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, and Glenn Raymond John- 
son, A.M., as Assistant Professor of Economics 
and Sociology. New courses were offered in 


philosophy, government, and the fine arts. A 


aign for an alumni fund was inaugurated 
and more than $100,000 was secured by the Yale 


plan. President Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, 


LL.D. 

BOWLING. The twentieth annual tournament 
of the American Bowling Congress was held at 
Peoria, Ill., April 9. J. Shaw of Chicago won 
the individual championship with: a score of 


7.13... S. Mercurio of Cleveland was seeond with 


¥02. The other winners were: Doubles, Rick- 
son, and Krem of Chicago, with 1301; five-man 
team, Brucks No. 1 of Chicago, with 3096. 

| BOXING. The year 1920 was marked by an 


‘unprecedented boom in professional boxing. It 
‘witnessed the transfer of the world’s middle- 
‘weight championship from Mike O’Dowd to 
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Johnny Wilson, the overthrow of Pete Herman, 
world’s bantamweight champion, by Joe Lynch 
and the crowning of Georges Carpentier of 
France as world’s light heavyweight champion 
at the expense of Battling Levinsky. Jack 
Dempsey twice successfully defended his world’s 
heavyweight title first against Billy Miske at 
St. Paul, Minn., and again against Bill Bren- 
nan at Madison Square Garden New York City. 
The showing made by the champion in his bout 
with Brennan was a great disappointment to his 
admirers who had confidently predicted that the 
challenger would not last three rounds. As it 
was it took Dempsey 12 rounds to batter Bren- 
nan into submission. The brave stand made by 
Brennan encouraged the hopes of the followers 
of Carpentier that the light heavyweight cham- 
po would have as good as an even chance with 

empsey when they meet in 1921. 

The marvelous Benny Leonard again reigned 
supreme in the lightweight world, disposing of 
Joe Welling and Richie Mitchell in battles for 
the title. i 

The championships of the Amateur Athletic 
Union were held at Boston, Mass., April 5 and 
6, the results of the final bouts being: 

One hundred and eight pounds, A. J. DeVito, 
New York City, defeated William Cohen, New 
York City, three rounds; 115 pounds, James 
Hutchinson, Philadelphia, defeated Neal Brock, 
Cleveland, three rounds; 125 pounds, Tommy 
Murphy, Kansas City, Mo., defeated B. Ponteau, 
New York City, three Saas ; 145 pounds, Jack 
Schoendoerf, Milwaukee, defeated Roy Helton, 
Kansas City, Mo., four rounds; 158 pounds, Sam 
Lagonia, New York City, defeated Frank Gray- 
ber, Pittsburgh, three rounds; 175 pounds, John 
Burke, Pittsburgh, defeated Edward Eagan, New 
Haven, three rounds; heavyweight, Karl Wicks, 
eee defeated Joe Geroux, Boston, one 
round. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK. See 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WoRK. ! 
“BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. The 
Scouts of America was incorporated Feb. 8, 1910, 
and chartered by Act of Congress, June 15, 1916. 
The organization numbered, » 1920, 
382,936 Boy Scouts and 113,276 adult leaders, 
including local council and troop committee mem- 
bers, scout executives and commissioners, scout- 
masters and their assistants. Boy Scouts are 
organized in patrols, of eight boys each, four 
patrols to a troop. Every troop must be char- 
tered and rechartered annually by the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. Each 
troop is under the direct leadership of a scout- 
master and one or more assistants, all of whom 
must be commissioned by the National Council. 
Assistant scoutmasters must be at least 18 years 
of age, and are usually brig, Maar who have 
passed through the ranks of uting and are 
consequently especially well fitted to aid in the 
training of the troop in Scouting activities. 
The scoutmaster must be at least 21 years of 
age and be an American citizen (or have de- 
clared intention to become such). All: Scout 
leaders are men of proved moral worth and in- 
terest in boys and such as are willing to sub- 
scribe to the Scout Oath and Laws. 

The purpose of the Scout movement as set 
forth in the Constitution of the National Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, is as follows: “To 
promote thorough organization, and codperation 
with other agencies, the ability of boys to do 
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things for themselves and others, to train them 
in scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtues, using 
the methods which are now ‘in common use by 
Boy Scouts, by placing emphasis upon the Scout 
Oath.and Law for character development, citizen- 
ship training and physical fitness.” The Boy 
Scout programme is endorsed by leading edu- 
cators, statesmen, clergymen, and public men 
generally throughout the country. It is a 
practical solution of the leisure hour problem, 
providing as it does, a wholesale, appealing plan 
of outdoor activities such as every boy enjoys as 
a scheme of recreation. It serves as a vigorous 
incentive to all round development, physical, 
mental and moral. The programme includes 
training in campcraft, knot-tying, first aid, sig- 
naling, public and personal health, nature study, 
trailing and tracking as well as a large field of 
specialized merit ge subjects, as for instance, 
photography, gardening, chemistry, bird study, 
forestry, sculpture, automobiling, firemanship, 
wireless and a host of others, all of which may 
well prove fascinanting and worth-while boy hob- 
bies, and even lead to definite vocational trails. 

During the year 1920, 72,805 merit badges 
were awarded to Scouts, 1505 qualified for Life- 
Scout rank, 1564 for Star Scout, and 586 for 
Eagle Scout rank. Scouts are according to their 
state of advancement classified as tenderfoot, 
second or first class scouts. First class scouts 
are eligible to merit badge awards and may 
ualify for the advanced rank of Life, Star or 

agle Scout. Scouts who have been active in 
the movement for five years or more are eligible 
to membership in the Veteran Scout Association. 

The chief objectives of the Scout programme 
are the training of character and the making ef 
good citizens. Be Prepared is the Scout Motto 
and service is the great ideal of the movement. 
Scouts are pledged to “be helpful to all people 
at all times,” to do a “good turn” daily and t8 
be ready for service, in any capacity, great or 
small, to the community and to the nation, the 
church, and school and the home. The phases 
of the scout codperation in community activities 
are legion. They participate in the city clean- 
up, ‘‘walk-rite,” and anti-fly campaigns, work 
with the police and fire departments, with health 
officers, park commissioners, and forest and 
game wardens. They codperate with the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
Salvation Army and kindred organizations. In 


fact they stand ready to give their services free- 


ly and efficiently to whatever good cause can 
use their organization for service. Scouts are 
trained in first aid, flre prevention and life sav- 
ing. During the year 1920, two: gold medals, 
13 silver medals, 77 bronze medals, and 57 let- 
ters of commendation were awarded by the Na- 
tional Court of Honor, Boy Scouts of America, 
to Boy Scouts for conspicuous acts of courage 
and efficiency in the saving of life, at the risk 
of their own. 

In 1920 (Feb. 8-14), the movement celebrated 
its Decennia] with an appropriate coast to coast 
programme which included special emphasis up- 
on the “Good Turn.” Other outstanding events 
of the year 1920, were the “Birthday dinner,” in 
honor of Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout 
Commissioner and dean of Scouting in America, 
held February 4 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City; the Tenth Annual meeting of the 
National Council, B. 8S. A., held in New York 
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City, March 25, 26, with members present from 
all over the Union and the first bi-ennial con- 
ference of Scout Executives held at Bear Moun- 
tain in September. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event in the 
1920 history of the Boy Scouts of America was 
their participation, through a picked group of 
Scouts and leaders, over 360 in number, in the 
first International Boy Scouts Jamboree held at 
Olympia, England, July 31 to August 7, a meet- 
ing in which Scout representatives of twenty- 
three nations came together. The Boy Scouts 
of the delegation from the United States repre- 
sented over 200 American communities and were 
under the leadership of Colonel L. R. Gignilliat 
of the Culver Military Academy. After the 
“Jamboree” closed the Scout delegation went 
to France for a brief educational visit includ- 
ing a tour of the battlefields of Northern France 
and a Scout gathering in Belgium at which King 
Albert received the Scouts. An international 
conference of Scout leaders was held in London, 
August 20-30, with President Livingstone, Vice- 
President Mortimer Schiff, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive James E. West, and Messrs. John M. Phil- 
lips and Bolton-Smith, Executive Board mem- 
bers, as the official representatives of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It is of interest also to 
note that Mr. Lorne W. Barclay, Director of the 
Department of Education, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, was loaned by the National Council at the 
request of the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, to conduct a Boy Scout Camp at 
Compiagne, France, during the summer of 1920, 
to help French Scouts by giving them the bene- 
fit of the American programme, system and 


equipment. 
The Honorary President is the Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson, the Honorary Vice-Presidents are the 


Hon. William H. Taft, the Hon. William G. Me- 
Adoo and Daniel Carter Beard. The active of- 
ficers are: President, Colin H. Livingstone, 
Washington, D. C.; vice-Presidents, Mortimer 
L. Schiff, New York City; Milton A. McRae, De- 
troit, Mich.; Benjamin L. Dulanely, Bristol, 
Tenn.; Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, Cal.; Robert 
J. Thorne, Chicago, Il].; National Scout Com- 
missioner, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, L. I.; 
Treasurer, George D. Pratt, New York City; 
Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, New 
York City. 

The National Headquarters of the organiza- 
ee are at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


BRADY, Cyrus TowNsEND. Clergyman and 
novelist, died at Yonkers, N. Y., January 24. 
His many novels were among the most popular 
of their time. He was born at Allegheny, Dec. 
20, 1861; graduated at: Annapolis in 1883, and 
was for several years employed on railroads in 
the West. He studied theology and was ordained 
priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1890. He was rector of churches in Missouri 
and Colorado; was deacon in Kansas until 1895; 
m Pennsylvania, till 1899; then rector of 
churches in Ohio, Missouri, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and from 1914 to the time of his death was as- 
sistant minister in St. Stephenis Church, New 
York. He served as chaplain in the Spanish- 
American War. After 1899, he applied himself 
to writing and published books at short intervals. 
The list which is too long to be repeated here, 
covered a great variety of subjects, including 
historical narratives, recollections of experience 
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in church work, sketches of various battles and 
historical episodes, military leaders, Indian 
fighters, etc., and comprising especially, a series 
of extremely popular stories of adventure. 
Among his later books may be mentioned: My 
Lady’s Slipper (1905); The Love Test (1908) ; 
Adventures of Lady Susan (1909); The Better 
Man (1910); As the Sparks Fly Upward 
(1911); Chalice of Courage (1912); the “Dash- 
away” series of novels; The letters of Freedom 
(1913); Little Angel of Canyon Creek (1914); 
A Baby of the Frontier (1915); The More Ea- 
cellent Way (1916); By the World Forgot 
(1917); and A Little Book of Christmas, (1917). 

BRADLEY, THomas W. Former Congress- 
man, died at Walden, N. Y., May 30. He was 
born April 6, 1844, served during the Civil War 
with distinction, and was wounded in the bat- 
tles of Gettysburg, the Wilderness and Peters- 
burg. He became a member of the New York 
Assembly in 1876 and was delegate to the Re- 
publican National Conventions from 1892 to 
1908, with the exception of 1904. He was mem- 
ber of Congress from New York from 1903 to 
1913. 

BRANDT, Hermann Cart Georce. College 
professor, died at Utica, N. Y., December 20. 
From 1883 he was a professor of German at 
Hamilton College. He was born in Vilsen, Ger- 
many in 1850; came to the United States in 
1867; graduated at Hamilton College in 1872; 
and studied at the University of Géttingen, 
Strasburg and Freiburg. In 1874, he became in- 
structor at Hamilton College, and from 1876 to 
1882 he was associate-professor of German at 
Johns Hopkins. He wrote a number of text- 
books for schools and colleges. 

BRASHEAR, JoHn ALFRED. Celebrated tele- 
scope builder, and manufacturer of scientific in- 
struments, died April 8. He was born at Browns- 
ville, Pa., in 1840 and became a machinist and 
later an engineer. In 1870 he undertook the 
manufacture of astronomical instruments and 
was actively engaged in that work after 1880. 
From 1898 to 1900 he was acting director of the 
Allegheny Observatory. He was a member of 
the leading scientific bodies throughout the 
world within his sphere of interest. 

BRAZIL, Unitep States or. A Federal re- 

public of South America, the largest state on 
the continent. The capital and largest city is 
Rio de Janeiro. 
_ AREA AND PopuLaTion. The area has been 
officially estimated at 3,280,900 square miles or 
an excess of more than 250,000 square miles over 
the area of continental United States, exclusive 
of Alaska area, according to another estimate, 
3,275,510 square miles. It comprises twenty 
states, a federal district and one territory. The 
population according to the census of 1900, was 
17,318,556 (another estimate, 17,371,069), .and 
according to the estimates of 1917, 30,492,275, or 
an average density in 1917 of 8.3 per square mile. 
The number of Indians in the Amazon area is 
placed at 600,000. The chief cities with their es- 
timates of population in 1913 are as follows: 
Rio de Janeiro, 975,818; S&o Paulo, 450,000; 
Bahia, 348,130; Belem, 275,167; Pernambuco, 
216,484. From 1820 to 1917 the immigration 
amounted to 3,428,651, of which in late years the 
chief element has been Italian. In 1919 immi- 
ase agate 57,101 as compared with 27,752 
in ; 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, The main occu- 
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pations are agricultural, but only a small part 
of the soil is under cultivation. By far the chief 
article of commerce is coffee. The single state 
of SAo Paulo produces about one-half the world’s 
crop and along with Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo and Minas Geraes produces about four- 
fifths of the world’s crop. In 1919-20 the prod- 
uct was estimated at 3,818,750 bags. Rubber is 
grown chiefly in the forests of the Amazon and 
around Para, Ceara and Manaos. It is also one 
of the chief products; others are tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, cereals, and vegetables. In 1920 the 
cultivation of hemp was becoming an important 
industry and the government was taking meas- 
ures to encourage the cultivation of cotton. 
For many years the fibre plants of Brazil have 
been exploited. Chief among these is the pias- 
sava, of which there are several species and 
which has figured latterly to an increasing ex- 
tent in Brazilian exports to the United States. 
It grows wild and no cultivation is necessary. 
Others of value are the piteira, armania, papoula, 


YQuantitres 
1919 

Coffee “(8ACKS) > 256 sales Ck NN ews 12,963,000 
Rubber (metric tons) ........c0ceeseeee 83,252 
TODRCOO 46ese 6 48 obs OS Re bea Seles 43,280 
MPO? soba CS Gp aed aol ree Fast eS a 69,429 
Yerba Maté ............ ccc cccsccccces 90,200 
Cocoa. eoereoeo peer eeovr eee eer ee reee osreerne 62,584 
Cotton eseeneee ee *®@se@e@eeevowe®aweeet** @o@aeweee 12,1538 
Leather ba tag ch tn adc ts Cate ga Oe ge Sh ee aa patel tnhngl ante eth de 56,790 
PEiGGS:: dese Sees 2 oS oe al we ew 5,166 
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Vineet 2) ae hodeiwas des awe eed éNpraiereh cua ears ‘ 419 
Candles ............6. Wile aebea Gea eae ete ae 152 
CONOR 56 nie bake Sic Sw a Bw are ee ww Gee 33 
TOROS: seeicicsiet al 8 08-54 Ce ORS ON ew 338 
COPeOts: Sac cse Wea We Feed area 6 re eae a OS 80 
NVall DADOE 6 hhh oie dae euiter ard be Sow aes q 
Playing -€ards: 5. aise iste BERS eo oa w sew Wie Sale 7 

OS is EO ARR SWE ke ER ODORS 690 
Disks for graphophones ......... ea euewe es 8 
Table china and glassware ...... Pe ee ere 18 
PIGVAWGtG: sc auck eee eee oe gd eet ee ee 29 

OCR s-eesitsee tut bas: 2G aa ates wien Heed rere 26,493 


CoMMERCE. There was a great development of 
commerce during the war and exportation for 
the first time of a number of products including 
rice, chilled meats and corn, and cassava meal. 
In 1919 the exports amounted to 1,907,688 tons 
valued at 2,178,719 paper contos and imports to 
2,779,625 tons valued at 1,334,358 contos, which 
made the largest total of the last two yeirs. 
The following tabic taken from the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1920 shows the chief exports in 
1919 and 1918. 


Quantitics Value Value 
1918 1919 1818 
7,433,000 £72,607,000 £19,041,000 

22,662 6,240,000 3,993,000 
29,755 4,357,000 2,263,000 
115,634 83,714,000 5,459,000 
72,781 3,201,000 2,151,000 
41,865 5,602,000 2,158,000 
2,594 2,437,000 524,000 
45,584 6,027,000 8,991,000 
2,215 8,072,000 669,000 


sida, and gravata. The coffee crop for 1919-20 
was estimated at 3,818,750 sacks. The number, 
of factories in Brazil has been estimated at 11,- 
335, with 151,841 employees and the annual out- 
put at 741,536,000 milreis in 1918; cotton fac- 
tories numbered 202 with 78,186 employees; and 
in 1916 there were 2036 tobacco factories. See 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

According to statistics recently compiled by the 
National Treasury for the purpose of levying a 
consumption tax, there were 26,493 manufactur- 
_ ing establishments in Brazil in 1916, classitied 
as follows: 


The United States was the country of destina- 
tion in 1910 for the following Brazilian exports: 
Coffee, cacao, sugar, rubber, carnauba wax. In 
1918 the countries of destination were in order 
of importance, the United States, Argentina, 
Italy, Uraguay, the United Kingdom, and 
France, the United States receiving more than 
twice as much as any other country. 

CoMMERCE. The foreign trade of Brazil was 
valued at $531,626,150 in 1918 as against $493,- 
548,180 in 1917, showing an increase of $38,077,- 
970 for the year under review.’ Imports during 
1918 were worth $247,351,150 and during 1917, 
$209,434,487. The import trade of Brazil has 
shown a consistent development since 1914, with 


Tobacco producté ......... cece eee ee ec cee 2,036 the exception of 1915. Trade, however, has not 
Matches ee LLEELEL “88gg attained the value reached in 1913, $326,025,- 
Salt oseeseeereeneeeoeeeaneeee owner eee ene ee ese se 1,005 611. . 7 ; 

Shoes Lo cdumtwie ns pedaaiGarsapared awa aas ; aes Imports into Brazil for the six years, 1913 to 

erfumery ...... bi dap dd Be ie iden ofa Ate bs hale ii eer : : : : 
Pharmaceutical specialties ...........000-0-- 945 1918 inclusive, at stven in the ad pended table 
PHESOEVOS (6.6 66 dob «ics Kew ON ne eR ER 657 by countries of origin: 
Countries 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

United States ............ $51,226,862 $30,075,029 $46,968,238 $76,238,664 $98,722,602 $88,982,702 
Great Britain ........... 79,782,389 39,693,493 31,886,695 89,667,499 37,718,580 50,469,450 
Germany ........0-e0e0> 56,973,330 25,784,821 2,202,507 86,186 227,872 ne 
PYaNC6: 60.4063. chee 31,900,321 12,675,209 7,205,798 10,117,764 8,456,017 11,836,983 
Argenting .........e0505% 24,263,720 15,880,869 23,143,815 27,364,520 27,326,441 46,974,712 
POrtugal ¢ sce ete ha 14,309,878 8,596,099 7,219,814 9,049,044 6,810,544 9,490,672 
Belgium .........0. eee 16,658,908 4,539,556 251,014 277,735 102,192 eee ee 
TEAL cee kee ee wa we 12,350,550 6,813,775 6,382,041 6,792,656 4,152,127 5,263,450 
UPTuguay: cia Fae eae es 7,038,766 2,514,895 2,147,748 2,894,720 4,048,285 10,316,444 
Austria-Hungary ......... 4,921,688 1,625,601 189,821 1,510 404 ee ee - 
Switzerland ............. 8,839,604 2,068,412 1,551,623 2,469,489 1,659,694 1,906,156 
INGIG: Misia aoa ee 2,676,416 1,788,501 2,707,329 3,155,973 4,563,523 3,087,133 
Newfoundland ........... 3,820,008 3,345,392 3,093,329 3,355,192 8,572,776 5,927,204 
SPAIN: 25604 ahucnwle ew Seas 3,112,636 1,677,091 2,107,927 2,261,232 2,826,369 4,371,617 
NOrway ec-iss Gon Pewee 3,427,848 2,711,507 2,406,520 1,984,393 1,713,539 1,060,729 
Netherlands .............6 3,532,512 1,417,711 998,480 1,159,488 216,209 293,850 
Sweden. 4.525400 6088005 1,427,924 808,596 1,283,138 2,525,821 1,867,948 2,349,450 
Canada. 220i ee ea ee 1,329,767 817,660 1,194,186 1,320,891 1,132,881 1,025,421 
Denmark ........0.0000> 571,258 356,399 638,721 1,102,988 882,244 195,891 
RUSS “aso eae vie wees 369,109 191,360 60,146 6,536 67,162 1,148 
CHG: <4. M OEY Bie ER ES 404,351 218,970 97,708 56,950 1,028,084 350,849 
CHING 5:6 965-44 OE 164,853 140,094 169,472 257,904 18,0386 158,612 
United States possessions .. ....... Seeawed ‘taped 44,395 §1,396 i ...... ‘ 


BRAZIL 
Oountries 1913 1914 

Other British possessions .. 214,398 867,417 
Paraguay ........2020006 356,374 175,622 
VADER: a chews © eee eee ey 174,418 46,730 
Greece 2... eee ee eee 71,244 8,434 
Turkey in Europe ........ 63,948 64,935 
Turkey in Asia .......... 54,037 35,450 
CUDE: seis s00 ws Se eee wee 80,937 25,857 
POPU. cosa se eee eee 11,176 8,005 
New Zealand ............ 40,199 84,457 
MEXICO” cccwatciiceweckey: behets. ceaieaadts 
All other countries ....... 906,587 804,241 

Tota). 652. 2556.54 34s es 326,026,511 165.746.688 


The following table gives the export returns ac- 
cording to countries of destination from 1913 to 
1918: 


1918 


Oountrics 1914 

United States ........... $102,486,302 $92,095,944 
Great Britain ........... 41,650,381 81,858,200 
Germany ............0.6- 44,333,640 20,514,586 
PYanceé: ohn k a eliasews 38,687,801 17,976,842 
Netherlands ............. 23,223,993 12,925,234 
Austria-Hungary ......... 15,187,242 4,496,811 
Argentina :........-6..0. 14,880,127 10,626,685 
Belgium .........-.0000. 8,038,429 3,299,367 
Uruguay .......0, 00 ce eee 6,160,203 8,778,918 
TAY: 96 shes. oe ho eae 4,062,258 7,045,062 
Sweden ..........-0002- 8,190,292 5,428,552 
SPOIN | i660 b66-00 8 ha AS 1,807,807 1,258,462 
TUKEY bso Pike eee ks 2,004,583 475,423 
Portugwal ....-ccccscccese 1,587.099 1,950,987 
All other countries ....... 7,478,476 9,802,956 

TOtAL? woes acsaences 813,628,078 221,539,029 


FINANCE. A unit of currency is the real, but 
the common denomination is the milreis, consist- 
ing of over a thousand reis. A conto equals 
1,000 milreis. In 1920, the revenue was esti- 
mated at 119,452,949 gold milreis and 514,258,- 
200 paper milreis; the expenditure at 72,372,- 
326 gold milreis, and 599,578,557 paper milreis. 

Rartways. Of the total mileage, 18,662 
opened for traffic Jan. 1, 1918; 9455 belonged 
to the central government; 6231 to private com- 
panies; and 1527 to the States, the chief owners 
among the states being Sfio Paulo, and Minas 
Geraes. The principal railway is the Central 
Railway owned’ by the Federal government, with 
a mileage of 1466. On January 12, the govern- 
ment appropriated 50,000,000 milreis for mainte- 
nance and improvements. The railway system is 
connected with that of Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uraguay. 

During the year the Commission of Finance of 
the Federal Congress of Brazil approved the pro- 
posal of Sampaio Correa regarding the electri- 
fication of some lines of the Estrada Ferro Cen- 
tral do Brazil, a government-owned railroad. By 
unanimous resolution the executive committee 
was authorized to open a credit of about $11,- 
000,000 to cover the cost of changing the rail- 
road system from steam to electricity on the 
suburban lines from the central station in Rio 
de Janeiro to the following stations: Deodoro, 
Barra do Pirahy, Santa Cruz, Paracamby and 
Maritima. The executive committee also ordered 
the preparation of plans for the prolongation of 
some or all lines to the center of the city, if pos- 
sible to the Praca Maud, having authorized the 
opening of the necessary credit, should the 
project be approved by the prefect of the federal 
district. 

Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. In 1910 the post of- 
fices numbered 3,642 and the telegraphs had 54,- 
463 miles of line. The government controlled 
45,047 miles. 7 


1918 1916 1917 
260,208 255,257 591,011 11,301 
323,860 201,733 306,880 46,958 
52,483 112,096 339,699 1,588,927 
15,751 84,209 1,869 22,312 
17,713 12,458 12,177 11 
3,439 3,802 2,660 8 
172 20,761 15,843 27,137 
14,281 21,5384 7,72 6,900 
103,063 30,022 163,991 ....... 
rece es 1,255,576 919,016 1,609,785 
1,051,984 ,200 413,654 25,661 
145,749,024 194,582,158 209,434,487 247,851,150 


GOVERNMENT. The executive authority is vest- 
ed in the president, elected directly by the peo- 
ple for four years and not eligible for re- 


1915 1916 1917 1918 
$106,965,884 $124,897,986 $130,987,909 $98,474,000 
30,908,703 31,062,507 85,817,200 28,702,500 
0 iceman. ee Ge. “Soke 
29,125,296 42,810,577 39,272,267 25,604,000 
15,987,995 8,108,148 = 1,496,946 609,000 
12,988,682 16,125,887 25,658,954 43,188,250 
Mueeered civavakeh -¥oewuauo. 1,440,000 
4,415,771 7,099,898 18,140,747 29,626,000 
8,031,526 16,344,577 22,950,698 30,249,750 
23,161,167 7,506,215 382,201 1,386,250 
1,804,411 2,185,560 93,921,885 13,552,250 
STB962 -Acuscer,  avebuane Gk sauceue 
2,309,937 1,500,166 1,310,888 2,602,500 
20,496,043 8,165,840 9,179,463 8,840,500 
255,658,826 265,801,811 284,113,693 284,275,000 


ee 


election. Along with him the vice-president is 
chosen. The legislative power resides in a na- 
tional congress consisting of the chamber of 
deputies and the senate. The former has 212 
members elected by direct vote for three years 
and the latter 63 members elected for nine years, 
of whom one-third are renewable every three 
years. The president, Dr. Epitacio da Silva 
Pessoa was elected April 13, 1918, for the re- 
mainder of the period 1918-1922. The vice- 
resident in the first part of the year was Dr. 

elphim Moreira (q.v.) who died, July 1. 

The ministry was chosen by President Pessoa, 
as follows: Homero Baptista (Finance), Aze- 
vedo Marques (Foreign Affairs), Alfred Pinto 
(Interior and Justice), José Pires do Rio 
(Transportation and Public Works), Raul 
Soares de Moura (Marine) Jofio Pandia Calo- 
geras (War), and Simeos Lopez ( Agriculture). 

Histogy. The president’s message dealt with 
the reorganization of the departments of state, 
including the establishment of a ministry of in- 
struction, public health, and with the reclama- 
tion project of the northeast. On May 3, a 
new tariff bill was proposed, providing for re- 
duction of duties on articles of prime necessity. 
A strike of railway-men in March was followed 
by a genera] strike which checked the movement 
of industry for a month. In 1920, the king of 
Belgium paid a visit to Brazil, where he was 
received with great enthusiasm, being the first 
European sovereign to visit a South American 
country. He arrived at Rio de Janeiro on a 
Brazilian dreadnought on September 19 and 
made a tour of the Brazilian states early in 
October. The Senate passed a bill conferring 
upon him the title of citizen and making him a 
marshal of the army. His visit was the occa- 
sion of a new commercial and financial agree- 
ment between Brazil and Belgium. The former 
prime minister of Italy, Orlando, arrived at the-. 
capital as ambassador to Brazil, October 20. - 


BREAD 


At that time there was a difficulty which re- 
quired adjustment arising from the seizure by 
D’Annunzio of a Brazilian steamship at the port 
of Fiume. Brazil was concerned over the ques- 
tion of immigration, and as the settlement of the 
country was not proceeding rapidly enough, 
measures were taken for facilitating the entry 
of Jews from the Ukraine in November and for 
settling them on the public lands. The Italian 
ambassador, Orlando, was taking measures to 
protect Italian immigrants, who were next to 
the Portuguese, the most numerous element in 
the immigration. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

BREAD. See Foon anp NUTRITION, 

BRECK, GeEorGe WILLIAM. American mural 
painter, died at Flushing, L. I., November 21. 
From 1904 to 1909 he had been the director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Rome. He was 
born at Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 1863; studied 
at the Art Students’ League in New York and 
won a scholarship for the study of mural paint- 
ing. After that he studied at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Rome. After 1910 he remained in 
New York. Among his mural decorations are 
those of the University of Virginia; Saint 
Paul’s Church at Rome; the Watertown Public 
Library. He won a silver medal at the St. Louis 
exposition in 1904. 

BRECKINRIDGE, MaADELINE McDOwELL 
(Mrs. DEsHA). Woman suffragist, died at Lex- 
ington, Ky., February 25. She was born at 
Woodlake, Ky., May 20, 1872, and in the latter 
half of her life was very prominent in all suf- 
frage activities, being president of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association, 1912-15, and again in 
1919. She was also active in many philanthropic 
and public welfare movements, including child 
labor, tuberculosis, charities, nursing, etc., and 
did much toward promoting legislation for im- 
provement in these fields. She was vice-presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Association, 1913— 
14 and president of the Lexington Civic League. 

BREEDING. See Livestock. 

BREEDING PLANTS. See BoTany. 

BRETHREN, CHURCH oF THE. Organized at 
Schwarzenau, Germany, in 1708, this denomina- 
tion is commonly known as Dunkers. It com- 
prises a membership of about 100,000, with more 
than 1000 churches and 3300 ministers. Mis- 
sions are maintained in India, China, Denmark, 
and Sweden. During the year two representa- 
tives of the church were making a tour of in- 
spection of the present missions and contemplat- 
ing a visit to Africa with the idea of establish- 
ing & mission on that continent in the near fu- 
ture. The famine which occurred in certain sec- 
tions of China during the latter part of 1920 
was very severe in the Church of the Brethren 
territory. The Home Board of Missions called 
upon the Brotherhood for a large offering to re- 
lieve suffering in that land. In order to co- 
ordinate the work of the various church boards, 
the “Forward Movement Organization” was es- 
tablished. One person selected from each board 
and general committee in the church constitutes 
the Executive Committee. This committee meets 
quarterly for the promotion and codrdination 
of the general church work. The Annual Gen- 
eral Conference of the church was held at Se- 
dalia, Mo., in June. At that time an offering 
of $700,000 was pledged for mission and pro- 
fidtion work. Ten colleges are maintained, hav- 


ar ing in 1920 a total enrollment of about 2500. 
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Sunday Schools numbered about 1300 with a 
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total enrollment of about 124,000 pupils and 
13,000 teachers and officers. The headquarters 
of the various church boards are in Elgin, IIl., 
including the General Mission Board, General 
Educational Board, General Sunday School 
Board, General Christian Workers’ Board, Tem- 
perance Board, General Relief Committee, and 
the Peace Committee. The publishing house ‘is 
at Elgin, Ill., and the organ of the church is 
known as the Gospel Messenger. 

BREX, Twe tts. London journalist, died in 
1920. He wrote essays of a light character whose 
value was discovered by Lord Northcliffe who 
made him a contributor to the Daily Mail. Dur- 
ing the last six years of his life he wrote continu- 
ously for that newspaper and his articles were 
widely read. A biography was published in 
1920 by a friend and colleague, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, under the title of Twells Brea—A Con- 
queror of Death. 

BRIDGES. In 1920 general bridge design and 
construction figured more prominently than in 
previous years, and this was also true for the 
consideration of a number of important projects 
whose realization was, in the nature of events, 
problematical. In the United States the return 
of the railways to their owners from govern- 
ment control had led to the earnest considera- 
tion of necessary improvements and replacements 
which the increased weight of rolling stock, or 
on some of the larger lines increased traffic, often 
had rendered necessary. The revival of interest 
on the part of American railways in bridge 
building was of itself important, for much of 
the most important design and construction al- 
ways had been in this field. Furthermore with 
the increased use of motor trucks on highways, 
bridges of increased strength were required at 
many crossings. Finally there were discussed 
during the year a number of very important 
plans whose realization would have an impor- 
tant bearing on terminal conditions or on meth- 
ods of access to great cities. Naturally as these 
had not been constructed it was easy to find an 
explanation in the magnitude or engineering dif- 
ficulties of the work. Therefore, when great 
structures were proposed to cross the Hudson 
from Manhattan to New Jersey, the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia, and the Detroit River at 
Detroit, and engineers were engaged in prepar- 
ing plans for such works, it can be appreciated 
that this field of engineering was fairly active. 
Such plans while not consummated during the 
year were destined, when prepared, to attract 
considerable attention as with the more modern 
steels and increased knowledge certain modifica- 
tions in designs and weights of structures, over 
those of earlier builders could be attempted. 

In Europe, beyond repair work and recon- 
struction due to the war, not much in the way 
of progress was recorded. In China certain new 
bridges were proposed, but here as elsewhere, 
high costs and financial conditions had to be 
considered. In the following paragraphs a few 
of the more notable bridges proposed or under 
construction during the year are outlined: 

ProposeD Hupson RIVER BrRipGE aT NEw 
YorK. Manhattan Island separated as it is from 
New Jersey where all but one of the leading 
trunk lines terminate, occupies a certain iso- 
lation which involves many commercial disad- 
vantages. Accordingly in 1920 various meas- 
ures such as tunnels (See TUNNELS) and bridges 
were under way or being discussed to remedy 
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this condition. One of the proposed projects 
was that of a massive suspension bridge located 
at or below 59th Street, Manhattan, and cross- 
ing to the New Jersey shore, beginning with its 
approach at Ninth Avenue, New York City, and 
terminating on the top of the Palisades, a dis- 
tance of approximately 10,000 feet or the same 
as the vehicular tunnel whose construction was 
begun during the year. This plan was pro- 
posed by Gustav Lindenthal, the bridge engineer 
responsible for many notable American struc- 
tures, and was discussed by him in a a be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at New York Dec. 8, 
1920. Mr. Lindenthal’s plan provided for a 
bridge with two decks, 8) feet wide, the Jower 
deck accommodating eight railroad tracks, and 
two tracks for a moving platform, and the up- 
per deck providing for highway and local traffic, 
four lines of rail, 12 lines for vehicles and two 
sidewalks. The eight railroad tracks would con- 
nect with a two-story elevated railroad on the 
West Side, with the New York Central tracks 
along the river front, and also with a union 
passenger station. 

The total cost of the bridge, liberally esti- 
mated was $100,000,000, or only about one-third 
to one-fourth the cost of 20 tunnels that would 
be required to afford equivalent freight and pas- 
senger accommodation between New York and 
New Jersey. 

Furthermore, such a bridge it was claimed 
would contribute materially toward solving the 
very serious port difficulties which were em- 
barrassing the growth or even the successful 
prosecution of New York commerce. Such a 
bridge would bring relief to seven railroad sys- 
tems for the freight transfers across the river, 
exclusively done on floats, and aggregating on 
the average some 3000 cars daily, with an an- 
nual growth of some 10 per cent. 

In this connection it is possible to compare 
New York transportation facilities across the 
East River with those at the North River. 
While the commercial importance is far less, 
there were in 1920 four large municipal bridges 
with 36 tracks for rail cars and 16 lines for 
vehicles in addition to 16 subway tunnels or 52 
lines of traffic on a river front of about six miles. 
Furthermore two additional bridges and 16 sub- 
way tunnels were under discussion. On _ the 
North River there were but the Hudson Tubes, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Tunnels, and the Ve- 
hicular tunnels started in 1920. 

DELAWARE River BripceE. This important 
project advanced nearer realization on Sept. 23, 
1920, when a board of three engineers to make 
a traffic, location and design survey and report 
on a highway bridge over the Delaware River 
at Philadelphia was appointed by the interstate 
bridge and tunnel commissions of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania in joint session. The board 
was composed of Ralph Modjeski, consulting en- 
gineer, New York; George S. Webster, chief of 
the Bureau of Surveys, Philadelphia; and L. 
A. Ball, consulting engineer, New York. Mr. 
Ball, a resident of East Orange, N. J., was se- 
lected by the New Jersey authorities to repre- 
sent that State. 

For the survey report an appropriation of 
$100.000 was made by the commissions, this sum 
including the fees of the board members. It 
was expected that the report will be completed 
within six or eight months. Three sites were 
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to be investigated, one located south of Market 
Street, the other two north of Market. Borings 
to disclose the foundation material, studies of 
property values and an estimate of ‘the cost of 
the bridge were to be included in the report. 

THe Derroit-Winpsor Brivee. The plans 
for a bridge over the Detroit River at Detroit, 
Mich., announced during 1920, contemplated a 
suspension bridge of 1770 feet clear span, carry- 
ing two 28-foot roadways, two 7-foot sidewalks, 
two street-car tracks and four railway tracks 
The main span would be 100 to 110 feet clear of 
the water. Railroad approaches, on 1% per cent 
grades would be about a mile long. The esti- 
mated cost of the bridge was $28,000,000. The 
cost of a highway bridge at the same location 
would be about $11,500,000, making the cost to 
add the four railway tratks about $16,500,000. 

It was proposed to invite all the railroads 
shipping cars across the river to join the project 
on an equal basis, on the basis of calculations 
showing the cost per car to be not above the pre- 
vailing cost of ferrying. The number of railroad 
cars crossing the river in 1920 was estimated at 
1,700,000 annually, and the projectors of the 
bridge calculated that the railways could safely 
guarantee the bridge 1,000,000 cars a year by 
1925. The bridge was proposed as a measure of 
economy as the cost of tunnels with equal ca- 
pacity was estimated at upwards of $60,000,000. 

The engineers decided in favor of the suspen- 
sion bridge design on the basis of economy, safety 
of erection, ssthetics and the time in which the 
structure can be completed. The engineering in- 
vestigation was conducted by Charles Evan 
Fowler, consulting engineer, New York’ City, 
while Gustav Lindenthal, New York City, was 
retained as consulting engineer. On December 
28th the city council of Detroit decided to post- 
pone indefinitely action on the bids for the con- 
struction of the Belle Isle Bridge, a second series 
of which were submitted. The alleged ground 
was that the structure could not be completed 
within the $3,000,000 bond issue authorized by 
the votes in 1919. 

Cuicago BASCULE BrineE. In May, 1920 there 
was put in service at the Michigan Avenue Run 
crossing of the Chicago Run at Chicago, IIl., a 
new double-deck double-leaf fixed-counterweight 
trunnion bascule highway bridge of 256 feet span. 
This construction was designed for very severe 
service requirements and has highways at two — 
levels in order to separate fast and slow traffic. 
The bridge is an important link in the widening 
and extension of Michigan Avenue between Ran- 
dolph Street and Chicago Avenue, connecting the 
business district with the northside section of 
the city. There are viaduct approaches which 
at the ends of the bridge are widened to form 
extensive and ornamented plazas, and these con- 
nect with the upper roadway of the bridge, while 
the lower deck carries the slow and heavy com- 
mercial traffic from the various terminals, docks 
and industrial buildings in the neighborhood 
A clear channel of 220 feet is provided by a 
span of 256 feet centre to centre of trunnions and 
there is head room of 16% feet for 80 per cent 
of the channel width with the bridge closed, and 
120 feet for the entire width of the channel with 
the bridge open. Fach leaf consists of four 
trusses, one advantage of which is that the bridge 
could be separated into two parallel parts in 
case of emergency. The two inner trusses are 
spaced 6 feet centre to centre, and the outer 
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trusses 27 feet. The upper deck has two 27-foot 
roadways between trusses and two 15-foot side- 
walks on cantilever floor beams. The lower deck 
has two 18-foot roadways and two 6-foot side- 
walks, all within the trusses. The overall width 
of the upper deck is 91 feet, 9 inches. Each 
leaf of the bridge is operated by two 100 horse 
power motors with two additional motors in re- 
serve. The new Michigan Avenue bridge had an 
estimated daily motor car traffic of 30,000 and 
the lower deck had an estimated capacity of 6000 
teams daily. The bridge weighs, both leaves in- 
cluded, about 13,400,000 pounds, with an average 
load on each of the eight trunnions of 1,675,000 
pounds, very probably the heaviest double-leaf 
double-deck bridge in the world. There was also 
under construction in Chicago the new Wills 
Street bridge, weighing 9,600,000 pounds for 
both leaves and carrying on its upper deck ele- 
vated railway tracks. The Michigan Avenue 
bridge is described in some detail in Engineering 
News-Record, vol. LXXXV, no. 11, Sept. 9, 1920, 
page 508. 

PRoposEeD DESTRUCTION OF HIGH Bringer. High 
Bridge, New York City, a masonry arched struc- 
ture built to carry the firat Croton Aqueduct 
across the Harlem River into Manhattan Island, 
figured in engineering discussion during the 
year. The United States War Department in 
the interest of the river and harbor navi- 
gation demanded the removal of this historic 
structure as an obstruction of navigation and 
an obstacle to the channel development planned 
for the Harlem River. The government’s de- 
mands would be met by the reconstruction 
of the bridge with larger channel openings 
and various plans to accomplish this end 
were proposed and discussed. High Bridge was 
designed by J. B. Jervis, a construction engi- 
neer in the building of the Erie Canal, the Croton 
Water Supply and the Hudson River R. R. and 
was considered of rare.architectural beauty as 
well as having served a very useful function. 
For that reason the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers and the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects proposed to 
retain its essential features in a reconstruction 
which would substitute a single 231-foot span of 
semi-elliptic form for three of the existing 80- 
foot arches. With this plan it would be possible 
to increase the width of the roadway so as to 
make it a much needed means of communication 
between Manhattan Island and the Bronx. This 
pe secured the approval of the United States 
bngineer Officers, but was opposed by the New 
York City Department of Plants and Structures 
which recommended the demolition of the ma- 
sonry structure and the removal of the alternate 
piers, replacing the successive pairs of arches 
by steel plate girder spans masked hy a masonry 
shell in the shape of a flat arch. At the end of 
1920 no decision had been reached on the method 
of meeting the War Department’s requirements. 

PHILADELPHIA & READING BripcE aT Harris- 


BURG, Pa. During the year the Philadelphia & 


Reading R. R. the replacement of its 
wrought-iron deck truss bridge and through 
plate girder bridge across the Susquehanna River 
at Harrisburg, Pa., and over the Northern Cen- 
tral tracks with a double-track concrete struc- 
ture. The project involved the dismantling of 
the long single-track structure referred tv, the 
strengthening of the old piers, the building of 
"new intermediate piers, and the erection of a 
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double-track reinforced concrete bridge with 40 
arches approximately 76 feet from centre to 
centre of piers. In addition there will be con- 
siderable work done on several of the land bridges 
and viaducts forming a part of the approaches 
in the city proper. This work was being done 
on the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh 
branch, which connects with the Lebanon Valley 
branch passing over the city streets and the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. tracks. 

As it was necessary to continue traffic over 
the older bridge during construction the arch 
rings were being built in two longitudinal sec- 
tions. On the completion of the foundations the 
first section, 13 feet 6 inches wide, was to he built 
on the down-stream side of the existing bridge. 
In order to retain the stone fill supporting the 
track a middle wall of reinforced concrete 2 feet 
wide was to be built and anchored to the span- 
drel walls by %-inch tie rods. When this section 
was completed traffic would be transferred to 
it, and then the old superstructure dismantled 
and the remaining section of arch rings com- 
pleted. 

This bridge is an important structure as the 
movement over it consists almost entirely of solid 
through trains of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the 
Western Maryland and the Cumberland Valley. 
Some 75 trains are using the bridge daily, with- 
out counting switching movements, and the daily 
revenue tonnage averages about 140,000. The 
project is described in the Railway Age, p. 869, 
vol. LXIX, no. 21, Nov. 19, 1920. 

On10 River Briver. Late in the spring the 
Cincinnati Southern R. R. let a contract for the 
reconstruction of its Ohio River bridge. As early 
as 1916 the consulting engineer, Ralph Modjeski, 
had completed plans for a heavy new double 
track structure and tenders were about to be 
called for, when the work was held up on account 
of the declaration of war. After the return of 
the railroads to private hands the leasing line, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
(Southern) made arrangements to proceed with 
the Ohio River work, and the contract for fur- 
nishing and erecting the superstructure was 
placed with the American Bridge Co. 

On account of traffic and river conditions at 
Cincinnati the erection of the new double-track 
structure must proceed without interrupting 
service over the old spans and without the use 
of falsework in the river, except for the 300-foot 
span at the north shore and the lift span (which 
will replace the former draw span) at the south 
shore. Therefore two long spans remained to be 
erected by cantilevering, a 300-foot span built 
from the north shore span and a 519-foot span 
from the former and from the lift span. e 
new steel structure was to be erected on the old 
piers, the load being distributed by pier columns 
and pier girders, these supports being encased in 
a jacket of concrete after erection work is com- 
pleted. Silicon steel was to be used in all main 
truss members. The old bridge required special 
light locomotives to haul trains to the Cincinnati 
terminus. 

New B. & O. Bripck OVER ALLEGHENY RIVER 
An interesting and complicated bridge transfer 
was the replacement of the Allegheny River 
bridge of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. at 33rd 
Street, Pittsburgh. This was successfully com- 
pleted Dec. 20, 1920, by the employment of a 
series of rolling and jacking operations. The 
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new bridge is at a higher level than the old struc- 
ture built in 1884, an increased head room of 8.4 
feet and new spans lengthened to 434 feet and 
261 feet, respectively, being required by the 
United States War Department. Various addi- 
tions complicated this work and the solution 
finally reached was to erect and roll into position 
the new long span weighing 3200 tons a distance 
of 38% feet and raising the 261-foot span, which 
weighed 1200 tons, from a temporary position, a 
height of 15 feet. Both these were curved War- 
ren trussed spans riveted throughout without 
sub-panels. This construction and operation are 
described in the Railoay Age for May 28 and 
Dec. 24, 1920. 

NrwakK Bay BRIDGE OF THE JERSEY CENTRAL. 
The mile and a half long timber trestle of the 
Jersey Central over Newark Bay was being re- 
constructed under difficult traffic conditions dur- 
ing 1920, with ultimate plans to replace this low- 
level bridge with a four-track high line of steel 
and concrete. The reconstruction of the trestle 
was required by the recent acquisition of some 
heavy Mikado freight locomotives and involved 
placing a new deck on the existing bridge in or- 
der to bring the entire line up to the modern spe- 
cifications of loading and speed. 

The work was divided into eight independent 
operations, in each one of which a length of track 
was to be torn up and rebuilt, while trains in 
both directions ran around the abandoned section 
on a single track. A very serious undertaking 
for a road with 80 many commutation trains. 

The construction of the new steel bridge was 
to be started as soon as necessary financial ar- 
rangements would permit. Such a_hige-level 
bridge would allow a large proportion of the har- 
bor traffic to pass underneath without the opera- 
tion of the draw span, and freedom from this de- 
lay, together with the additional tracks, will 
vastly increase the train-carrying capacity of the 
line. 

Be_Le Iste Bripee, Detroit. Detailed plans 
for the Belle Isle bridge, prepared hy Esselstyn, 
Murphy and Hanford, engineers, during the year 
were adopted by the Detroit city council. 

The bridge as planned was to be approximately 
2200 feet long, with 20 spans 74 feet to 135 long. 
The total width was to be 88 feet, with 59-foot 
roadway (asphalt pavement) for six lines of traf- 
fic and two 12-foot sidewalks. There was to be 
no drawspan contemplated, but the structure 
was to afford an underclearance of 30 feet, suffi- 
cient for fire boats and pleasure vessels. The 
cost of the structure was estimated at $2,000,000. 

Missouri RivER Highway BRIDGE aT BIs- 
MARCK, No. Dak. Plans were completed in 1920 
and contracts let for the Bismarck-Mandan high- 
way bridge across the Missouri River at Bis- 
marck, No. Dak., at a cost of nearly $1,000,000, 
both bridge and highway being Federal Aid pro- 
jects. The structure was designed to consist of 
three through riveted truss spans of 476 feet, 
and about 1000 feet of approach consisting of re- 
inforced-concrete deck on wooden piles. The 
four river piers, spaced 481 feet on centres, re- 
quired sinking to depths of 50 to 90 feet below 
low water, passing through sand and silt to a 
stratum of hard clay shown by borings. The 
open-excavation method of sinking was planned 
to be employed on this work, although air was 
to be used after the piers had been landed, to 
place the bottom and seal concrete. The two 
outer piers of the four consist of two 20-foot cir- 
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cular pedestals 35 feet apart on centres, joined 
by a connecting member at the top. The two 
middle piers are 23 x 65-foot rectangles. 

SOUTHWARK BripcE, Lonpon. During the year 
there was active progress on the reconstruction 
of the Southwark bridge over the Thames River 
in London. This famous old structure, built in 
1819, consisted of three cast-iron arch spans, the 
central one of 240 feet and the others of 210 fect 
each. In each arch there were eight cast-iron 
ribs, connected by cross-frames and lateral brac- 
ing. The new structure erected in its place con- 
sists of five steel spans ranging from 123 to 140% 
feet. The new project also increased the width 
of the deck from 42% feet to 55 feet. (35-foot 
roadway, two 10-foot sidewalks). Pneumatic 
caissons were employed in the construction of 
the new piers, the largest being 30 x 102 feet; an 
air pressure of 22 pounds was required in sink- 
ing them. Differences in construction methods 
appear when it is stated that in place of 5000 
tons of cast-iron in the old bridge, the new rep- 
resents a total weight of steel of 2000 tons. The 
old structure is said to have cost £800,000. 

In China during 1920 the Ministry of Com- 
munications asked for bids for the construction 
of a heavy modern railway bridge nearly two 
miles long to replace the existing Hwang-ho or 
Yellow River bridge of the Peking-Hankow Ry., 
a structure 9875 feet long. The bridge to be re- 
placed was fabricated partly in Belgium and 
partly in France, and was formed of both 
through-truss and deck-girder spans, supported on 
screw piling, and is only 11 feet above water. 
The proposed work was to afford a bridge of 
much greater capacity which it was estimated 
would cost from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

BRIEUX, M. See Frencu LITERATURE. 

BRIGHT, James Franck. British historian, 
died at Norfolk, England, October 23. From 
1881 to 1906 he was master of University College, 
Oxford. He was born in London, May 9, 1832, 
and was educated at Rugby and University Col- 
lege, Oxford. After serving as master at Marl- 
borough College, he became head of the modern 
department there, holding the position for 16 
years; then returned to Oxford, where he became 
dean of University College in 1874. He played 
an important part in the development of modern 
language and history teaching and in connection 
with the latter began the History of England, 
which grew into a length far exceeding his orig- 
inal plan and became a widely known text. 
Among his other writings may be mentioned The 
Lives of Maria Theresa, and Joseph II. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. A maritime prov- 
ince of Canada on the Pacific Ocean, extending 
from Alberta to Alaska, with an area estimated 
in 1919 at 395,610 square miles, and with a popu- 
lation at the census of 1911, of 392,480; esti- 
mated in 1919 at about 400,000. The chief cities 
with their estimated populations in 1919 are Vic- 
toria, the capital, 60,000; Vancouver, 175,000; 
New Westminster, 16,000; Nanamio, 10,000; 
North Vancouver, 13,000. The executive au- 
thority is vested in a lieutenant-governor, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of the Dominion 
and acting through a responsible ministry or 
executive council, consisting of eight members; 
and the legislative power is vested in a legisla- 
tive assembly of forty-seven members elected for 
four years by a universal adult suffrage. The 
Lieutenant-Governor at the beginning of 1920 
was Sir Frank Barnard and the Prime Minister 
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was John Oliver. See CANADA and ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. The territory on 
the mainland of Africa comprising the East 
African protectorate, Uganda protectorate, and 
Zanzibar. See these articles. 

BRITISH GUIANA. A British colony on 
the northeastern coast of South America, com- 
prising the settlements of Demerara, Essequibe, 
and Berbice; bounded on the east by Dutch 
Guiana, on the south by Brazil, on the west by 
Venezuela, and on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean; area (1911), 296,000; estimated Jan. 1, 
1919, at 310,972. Many East Indians have immi- 
grated for employment on the sugar estates and 
as agricultural laborers. By 1918 they num- 
bered 73,557’ but no immigration was reported 
in that year. Land under cultivation was placed 
at only 197,000 acres in 1919 and the leading 
- products in respect to acreage were rice, sugar 
cane, and cocoanuts; the chief exports were 
sugar, rum, and rice; the chief imports were 
flour, machinery, textiles, and fertilizers. Sta- 
tistics for commerce, finance, and shipping fol- 
low: 


1917 1918 
TIMPOCMs: Vawi a dweans sae sna £3,271,017 £3,835,826 
EXPOrs’. cca cia a envwm wees 4,315,939 3,524,798 
Revenue ..... cc cer ee cvccs 736,473 863,625 
Expenditure ahead ae Beef 733,689 774,481 
Shipping: 466. navies ace es ae 682,906 598,187 


BRITISH GUINEA. See PApva. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. A British crown 
colony on the coast of Central America, south 
of Yucatan and 66 miles west of Jamaica; area 
8592 square miles; population (1911) 40,458; 
estimated Jan. 1, 1919, 42,368. In 1918 the 
birth rate was 41.3 per thousand and the death 
rate 49.4. Only a small part of the land is cul- 
tivated. The chief sources of wealth are ma- 
hogany and other forest products. The chief 
imports of 1918 were gum, cotton and silk piece 
goods, flour, boots and shoes, and apparel. 
The chief exports were mahogany, cocoanuts, 
bananas, gum, and logwood. Statistics for two 
years follow: 


1917-18 1918-19 
limporte:. 4.262524 he bie eis £574,850 £733,620 
EXPOrts ince 34 ha SIGE aa 550,300 754,867 
REVOnNUG © edcbe a8 Ohashi ees 139,141 148,402 
Expenditure .........0.-0008 138,937 138,012 
Shipping *) s..6% 86 ses e cones 686,987  ...... 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 


BRITISH INDIA. See Inp1A, BRITISH. 

BRITISH NEW GUINEA. See Parva. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. A British 
colony in the northern part of the island of 
Borneo under the jurisdiction of the British 
North Borneo Company and administered by a 
governor in North Borneo and a board of di- 
rectors in London. The area is about 31,106 
square miles; population (1911) 208,183, made 
up chiefly of Mohammedan settlers on the coast 
and native tribes in the interior. The Euro- 
peans in 1911 numbered only 353 and the num- 
ber of natives has been roughly placed at about 
170,000, the main element being the Dusuns. 
The main foreign element in 1911 was the Chinese 
who numbered about 26,000. Trade is with Great 
Britain and the colonies and for the most part 
through the ports of Singapore and Hongkong. 
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The chief products are timber and a variety of 
forest products, camphor, rubber, spices, rice, 
ete.; and coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil are 
found. There is a railway from Jesselton on 


the coast to Melalap, 127 miles long. Statistics 
for 1917 and 1918 are as follows: 

1917 1918 
ROVODUG. nace baie Nae ee oe a a £280,480 £303,063 
Expenditure ..........e..005- 170,685 191,895 
THDOFES:. | oni sk 5 86h WG arene ae he 624,487 -761,358 
EXDOVIS.. 6.4 05.64.86 so eee es 1,076,073 1,019,094 


BRITISH SOMALILAND. See SOMALILAND 


PROTECTORATE. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. Sec Soutn 
AFRICA, UNION OF. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. A term includ- 
ing the British colonies and protectorates in 
West Africa, namely Nigeria (colony and pro- 
tectorate), Gold Coast (comprising the Gold 
Coast colony, Ashanti and Northern Territories) , 
Sierra Leone (colony and protectorate), Gambia 
ny and protectorate). See these separate 
titles. 

BRITTAIN, Carto BONAPARTE. Naval of- 
ficer, died April 22nd. He was born at Pine- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 16, 1867, and graduated at the 
United States Naval Academy in 1888. During 
the Spanish-American war he served on the New- 
ark, the Brooklyn, and Badger. He was in the 
Philippines from 1900 to 1903 and was in com- 
mand of the Massachusetts in 1910 and of the 
Wheeling, 1911-12. From 1913 to 1915 he was 
assistant to the Bureau of Navigation. He be- 
came chief of staff of the Atlantic fleet, June 30, 
1919. 

BROCKWAY, Zeputon REED. American pe- 
nologist, died at Elmira, N. Y., October 21. 
From 1876 to 1900 he was superintendent of the 
State Reformatory at Elmira and had long been 
one of the best-known penologists in the United 
States. He was born in Lyme, Conn., April 28, 
1827, and he began his work in the service of the 
Connecticut State Prison, but soon afterwards 
became superintendent of the penitentiary of 
Monroe County, N. Y. From 1861, he assumed 
charge of the House of Correction in Detroit, 
Mich., remaining there until 1876, when he be- 
came superintendent of the Elmira institution. 
He was celebrated as a prison reformer, chiefly 
hy the introduction at the Elmira reformatory 
of the indeterminate sentence which was there 
pronounced successful and which was largely 
adopted in other prisons. Objections being raised 
against him on the score of disability due to 
old age, he resigned in 1900, but subsequently 
was elected Mayor of Elmira, 1905. He was 
elected president of the National Prison Associa- 
tion in 1898. He wrote Fifty Years of Prison 
Service (New York, 1912). 

BRODHEAD, J. Davis. Former congress- 
man and judge, died at Washington, D. C., April 
23. He was born at Easton, Pa.. Jan. 12, 1859; 
studied at Catholic colleges and was admitted 
to the Pennsylvania bar in 1891. In 1907-09, he 
was member of Congress from Pennsylvania. He 
then resumed the practice of law and was ap- 
pointed judge of the Third Judicial District 
(1914-16). In 1916-17 he was director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Philadelphia, and in 
1917-18 served as chief of the Department of 
Corporation Management under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, 
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BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. This institute was founded in 1824 
and reincorporated in 1890. It is composed of 
four departments, namely, the Department of 
Education, headed by Charles D. Atkins; the 
Department of Museums, including the Brooklyn 
Museum, and the Children’s Museum, headed by 
William H. Fox; the Department of Botanic 
Gardens, headed by C. Stuart Gager; and the 
Department of Biological Laboratory, headed by 
Charles 3B. Davenport. Addresses, lectures, 
courses of instruction, concerts, and meetings are 
offered by the educational department. Each 
year many important men lecture, and eminent 
artists give concerts. Only very small fees are 
charged for these opportunities. One of the well- 
known features of the institute is the School of 
Pedagogy. The art, ethnology, and natural sci- 
ence departments of the Brooklyn Museum are 
among the finest in the country. The Botanic 
Garden stands among the leading botanic gar- 
dens of the country. The total membership in 
all departments at the close of 1920 was 10,739. 
The total attendance for the season 1919-20 was 
762,634. The total receipts for the same year 
were $432,644.47, and the permanent funds to- 
taled $1,069,841.55. During 1920 Mrs. Georgi- 
etta Proctor bequeathed $35,000 to $40,000 to 
the Department of Education to be known as 
the Alfred Waters Proctor Fund. There are 
branches of the Institute at Jamaica and Hun- 
tington, Long Island. Mr. H. Augustus Healy 
resigned in June, 1920, after having been presi- 
dent for 25 years. Mr. Healy was elected hon- 
orary president of the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Frank L. Babbott is now president of the Board 
of Trustees. Headquarters are care of The 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Lafayette Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROUGHTON, Ruopa. British novelist, died 
near Oxford, June 5th. She was born Nov. 29, 
1840, her father being a rector and squire in 
Staffordshire. She passed the greater part of her 
life at Oxford. Her voluminous writings began 
with the novel entitled Cometh Up as a Flower, 
which appeared in 1867. She continued to pub- 
lish at comparatively short intervals throughout 
her life and a new novel by her was about to 
appear at the time of her death. Her novels 
were inarked by vivacious and entertaining quali- 
ties but never attained literary distinction. 
They are of value, however, for their clean-cut 
delineation of the times with which they deal. 
The earlier stories showed a spirit radical in 
intent, and perhaps radical in effect at the time, 
but somewhat mild to modern eyes. By her con- 
temporaries she was rated as high as the Brontés 
and her novel Not Wisely but Too Well which 
appeared in 1867 was compared with Jane Kyre. 
She had many imitators whose writings were 
far more insipid than her own, for despite its 
defects her work showed keen observation and 
constituted a solid contribution to the history 
of English manners. 

.BROUSSON, Lovis Maurice. British jour- 
nalist, died January lst. He was for many years 
the editor and manager of the London Citizen. 
Early in his career he interested himself in 
financial journalism and published a French daily 
financial paper in London after 1880. He was 
city editor of many provincial papers and from 
1890 to 1904 of the Fimancial News. 

BROWN, Frank. Former governor of Mary- 
land, died at Baltimore February 3rd. He was 
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born in Carroll County, Aug. 8, 1846. In 1870- 
76 he was a member of the Maryland House of 
Representatives, and in 1886-90, postmaster of 
Baltimore. He was governor, 1892-96. In his 
later years, he devoted himself to farming and 
stock-raising on a large scale. In politics he 
was a Democrat. 

BROWN, UNiversity oF. An institution of 
the higher learning at Providence, R. I., founded 
in 1764. The enrollment for the fall of 1920 was 
as follows: Undergraduate men, 965; under- 
graduate women, 301; enrolled in extension 
course, 900. The faculty contained 80 members. 
The productive funds, June 30, were $5,824,823. 
The John Hay Library contained 270,000 vol- 
umes. Funds were available under the gift of 
Jesse H. Metcalf for the building of a new chem- 
ical laboratory, and plans were under considera- 
tion during the year. Funds were also available 
under the gift of Edgar I. Marston, for the 
building of the Marston Modern Language Build- 
ing, for which plans were under consideration. 
A Soldier’s Gateway, a memorial to the Brown 
men who died in service during the late war, 
was near completion. It was built of Indiana 
limestone, and the estimated cost was $34,000. 
During the year the gifts received and promised 
reached the amount of over $2,500,000. Presi- 
dent, Faunce, D.D., 
LL.D. 

BROWNE, Ciaries FrANcis. Artist, died 
March 30th. He was born at Natick, Mass., May 
21, 1859, studied at the Boston Art Museum and 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, then 
in Paris under Gerome and other masters. He 
taught and lectured on the history of art at the 
Chicago Institute for many years. He exhibited 
at the important exhibitions and he was the 
winner of the Fine Arts Building prize in 1908. 
From 1912 to 1914 he was president of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists and from 1913 to 1919 
president of the Chicago Society of Artists. 

BROWNING, WiLuiamM J. Former congress- 
man, diéd at Camden, N. J., March 24th. He was 
born at Camden, N. J., April 11, 1850; went into 
business in 1865 and became a member of the 
Camden City Council and of the Board of Edu- 
cation; and served as postmaster, 1889-94. He 
was elected to Congress, November, 1911, to fill 
out an unexpired term, having previously served 
for six years as chief clerk of the House, and 
he was reélected, and remained in Congress from 
1913 to 1919. In politics he was a Republican. 

BRUCH, Max. German composer, died at 
Berlin, Germany, October 3. He was born at 
Cologne of Jewish parents, Jan. 6, 1838, and in 
1863 produced the opera Lorelei which was part- 
ly set to music by Mendelssohn. From 1880 to 
1883 he was conductor of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society and from 1883 to 1890 of the 
Breslau Orchestral Society, and thereafter lived 
in Berlin and Bonn. In 1883 he visited the 
United States and conducted his oratorio Armuma- 
us at Boston. He was among the leading musi- 
cians of Germany in the special field of the epic 
cantata. The best known of his orchestral works 
is the Scenes from the Frithjof Saga and another. 
well-known work is Kol Nidrei. His violin and 
orchestra concertos were regarded as among the 
best of their kind. His work includes also 
chamber-music, in which field he wrote two string 
quartets and a trio. 

BRUNIDI, LAWRENCE. 
SCULPTURE. 


William Herbert Perry 


See PAINTING AND 
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BRUSH. Danie. Harmon. American briga- 
dier-general, died March 8th. He was born in 
Illinois, May 1, 1848, and entered the Civil War 
as a private. THe afterward graduated from the 
United States Military Academy, 1871, and 
passing through the successive grades became 
inspector-general, March 21, 1904, with the rank 
of colonel. In 1908 he was raised to the rank 
of brigadier-general and retired in 1912. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women, at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., founded in 1880. The student en- 
rollment in the fall was 470, and there were 64 
members in the faculty. The productive funds 
amounted to $4,197,676, and the income for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1920, was: From produc- 
tive funds $127,626; tuitions and fees from 
students, $994,175; other sources, $146,390. The 
library contained 92,000 volumes. The Bryn 
Mawr endowment funds for the increase of sal- 
aries of the teaching staff during the year end- 
ing Sept. 1, 1920, amounted to $2,191,346 in 
money and pledges, including a gift of $100,000 
from -John b. Rockefeller, jr., to found a Grace 
Dodge Chair in Industrial Supervision and Em- 
ployment Management in the Carola Woeris- 
hoffer department. President, M. Carey Thomas, 
Ph.D., LL.D., LH.D. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE. The following account 
of bubonic plague in the United States was pub- 
lished by Dr. W. H. Kellogg, of the California 
State Board of Health: The first appearance 
of plague on the North American Continent was 
in 1900 at San Francisco, when the body of a 
Chinese, dead of this disease, was discovered 
in the Chinese quarter. This case was proven 
bacteriologically to be plague, and the Board of 
Health of San Francisco, on receipt of the pre- 
liminary findings, placed the entire district 
known as Chinatown, comprising about twelve 
square. blocks, in quarantine, the quarter being 
roped off and police placed on guard. The dis- 
ease continued to manifest its presence now and 
then until a total of 121 cases and 113 deaths 
had been reached by February, 1904, when the 
last case of this series was found. In May, 1907, 
a year after the great fire and earthquake, plague 
was again discovered in San Francisco. A sailor 
taken to the Marine Hospital from a tug in the 
bay was found to be suffering from plague, but 
he died without being able to give any account 
of himself, and the tug was lost off the Men- 
docino coast, thus effectually blocking any fur- 
ther investigation. On August 12th the second 
case of the second epidemic appeared, followed by 
13 others before the end of the month. The epi- 
demic lasted six months, and the total number 
_of cases was 160, with 77 deaths; this time not 
in the Chinese quarter alone, but scattered all 
through the city. The last case of the series 
occurred on June 30, 1908. During the year 1907 
seven cases were found in Seattle, Wash. In 
three years intervening between Feb. 1, 1908, 
and the end of the year 1915, inclusive, sporadic 
cases of human plague of squirrel origin oc- 
curred in California to the total number of 13 
in the counties of Los Angeles, Alameda, Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Contra Costa, San Joaquin, 
and Monterey. During the years 1916, 1917, and 
1918 no cases of human plague are known to 
have occurred anywhere in the United States. 
Extension of the infection to the ground-squirrel 
population of the rural territory adjacent to 
San Francisco was first demonstrated in August, 
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1908, although it is probable that the infection 
was carried from rats to squirrels in the vicinity 
of the Port Costa warehouses during the first 
epidemic in 1900-1904. This probability is in- 
dicated by the oceurrence of two deaths from 
plague in widely separated locations in Contra 
Costa County in August, 1903. The ground 
squirrels of this State have, therefore, harbored 
the infection for nearly twenty years, and if it is 
not eliminated from among them by a very wide 
and expensive campaign of extermination there 
seems little room for doubt that a permanent 
endemic focus has been established. The extent 
of plague prevalence among the ground squirrels 
is shown by the Public Health Reports of recent 
date. For the period of the report, which varies 
with different counties from a few days to three 
months, ending July 10, 1920, infected squirrels 
were found as follows: Alameda County 28, 
Contra Costa County 46, Merced 1, Monterey 
3, San Benito 16, San Mateo 3, San Joaquin 4, 
Santa Clara 12, Santa Cruz 26, and Stanislaus 2. 
The figures for the total number of infected 
rodents found since the beginning of the work 
in 1907 are startling. In San Francisco the 
number of rats found was 398, the last one hav- 
ing been discovered in October, 1908, and in Oak- 
land 126 rats, the last one in December, 1908. 
Alameda County has a record of 431 squirrels, 
the last being found in September, 1919. Contra 
Costa County holds the record, the total num- 
ber of infected squirrels found being 1698. 
Following the decade ending with 1918, plague 
showed a tendency toward recrudescence. In 
Oakland a series of 13 pneumonic cases occurred 
in August, 1919, the first of the series having its 
origin in exposure to plague-infected ground 
squirrels. This appearance of pneumonic plague 
in epidemic form, small as was the outbreak, is 
very disquieting. Plague of squirrel origin seems 
particularly prone to attack the lungs when 
transmitted to man, and the danger is that in 
another such series of cases a sufficient degree 
of specific organ virulence may be developed to 
insure the rapid spread of this type. If the con- 
clusions of Teague and Barber are correct, and 
they appear most plausible, there is much to be 
feared from this contingency under circum- 
stances permitting extension to some of our 
Eastern States in winter. It is easily possible 
for a person, after inoculation by a squirrel flea, 
to travel to some eastern point, reaching his 
destination before the onset of symptoms. If 
now he develops a bubo with a secondary pneu- 
monia, as did the first case of the Oakland series, 
in the proper climatic surroundings for trans- 
mission of the infection, the rédle of plague as 
a national problem would be immediately recog- 
nized. In 1920 the plague occurred in Cali- 
fornia (one sporadic case of squirrel origin), in 
New Orleans (three cases in May and June), 
in Galveston, Texas (two cases), in Pensacola. 
Fla. (four cases in June and three in July), in 
Beaumont, Texas (seven cases between June 26 
and July 18), and in Port Arthur, Texas (one 
case in July). Rat examination by the Public 
Health Service in the above-named cities dis- 
closed a rat epizoétic in Pensacola, Beaumont, 
Galveston, and New Orleans. The disease is 
present in so many countries now that a list of 
those harboring it would include most of the 
nations of the world. In Europe it has been 
reported recently in Greece, England, Italy, 
Malta, Russia, and France. In July, 1919, ‘a 
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dock laborer in Liverpool died of plague, and 
there is little doubt that the infection prevails 
among the rats of that city. Human cases have 
recently been reported from Hawaii, and there 
was a sharp outbreak in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
where it was first discovered in May, 1920. 
Several cases occurred in Newfoundland. 

BUCKLEY, James Monros. American cler- 
gyman and journalist, died February 8th. From 
1880 to 1912 he was the editor of the Christian 
Advocate in New York City. He was born at 
Rahway, N. J., Dec. 16, 1836, studied theology 
at Exeter and entered the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1858. He remained in the ministry 
until 1880. Among his books may be mentioned: 
Supposed Miracles; Midnight Sun; Faith Heai- 
ing; Travels in Three Continents; Wrong and 
Peril of Women’s Suffrage. 

BUCKWHEAT. According to estimates pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, the 
buckwheat production of the United States in 
1920 was 13,789,000 bushels on an area of 729,- 
000 acres, the average yield being 18.9 bushels 
per acre. The area was estimated at 10,000 
acres leas than that of 1919, and the total yield 
as reduced by 1,455,000 bushels. In 1918, un- 
der the stress of war conditions, over a million 
acres were grown, but since then the acreage 
has undergone a marked decline. The farm value 
of the crop on Dec. 1, 1920, was 129.1 cents per 
bushel, or 17.8 cents less than on the correspond- 
ing date the year before but 9.3 cents above the 
average price on that date for the five years 
1914-18. The total farm value of the crop on 
that date declined from $22,397,000 in 1919 to 
$17,797,000 in 1920 and even $534,000 below the 
average for the five-year period mentioned. 

Buckwheat is grown commercially in about 23 
States but over 60 per cent of the total yield is 

roduced in New York and Pennsylvania. West 
jirginia, Michigan, and Ohio rank next in im- 
portance, but these States produce only about 
20 per cent of the country’s crop. It is grown 
mostly east of the Mississippi River; the only 
western States reporting buckwheat culture on a 
commercial scale are Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. The results of experiments by 
the West Virginia Experiment Station pointed 
out the value of Japanese buckwheat as a high 
yielding variety, and indicated further that buck- 
wheat is not a good nurse crop for vetch, clover, 
and alfalfa. (West Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 171.) 

BUFFALO, N. Y. See GARBAGE. 

BUILDING. In 1920 owing to construction 
and material costs, comparatively little building 
was done and there was a great shortage espe- 
cially in dwellings. High rates for money, high 
costs of materials, and high costs of labor all 
contributed to this end and the situation was 
such that national and State investigation of 
conditions were held during the year. In New 
York in particular a peculiarly serious rashes 
ment was discovered which showed conclusively 
that artificial and to a large degree criminal 
activities had increased building costs to an 
‘inordinate amount even with the unfavorable 

neral industrial conditions. In New York 
City it was shown that building labor organiza- 
tions were under the arbitrary control of an 
individual who was able to extort large sums 
from those engaged in carrying on operations. 
Furthermore various sub-contractors were organ- 
ized into associations which promoted collusive 
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bidding as not only was demonstrated but ad- 
mitted by pleas of “guilty” when criminal prose- 
cutions were held. In addition relations were 
maintained between certain large general con- 
tractors and corrupt leaders of labor, thus in- 
suring privileges in the way of regular work 
and Sy certain organizations. Finally, what 
was shown to be a nation-wide situation, ma- 
terial dealers and material manufacturers were 
80 organized that by collusive action in various 
associations prices were raised to exorbitant fig- 
ures solely by artificial means, in most cases of 
doubtful or more than doubtful legality. Such 
a situation was revealed in New York City by 
the so-called Lockwood Committee of the State 
Senate and at a time of housing needs and in- 
creasing rentals for dwelling property it struck 
with particular force. Soon it was realized that 
it was a more than local condition and there was 
at the end of the year a general demand for simi- 
lar investigations elsewhere in the United States 
and even for a national investigation. 

Of course other and even more fundamental 
reasons existed for reduced building in 1920, 
which was expected to. fall below that of 1919. 
For the earlier year a report issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, on building operations in the larger 
cities of the country in 1919, by Jefferson Middle- 
ton, was of interest. In this report the number 
and cost of buildings erected in 128 cities, classi- 
lied by the character of the principal material 
entering into their construction are given. 

In these cities there were 186,933 new opera- 
tions, costing $951,047,495; 131,729 additions, 
alterations, or repairs, costing $171,024,832; and 
20,846 miscellaneous operations, costing $15,- 
246,422. 

In 141 cities 365,972 permits were issued or 
buildings erected in 1919, representing a cost of 
$1,302,998,607. Approximately the same cities 
reported 210,538 building operations in 1918, 
costing $430,041,365, and the record for 1919 
thus shows an increase of 155,434, or 74 per 
cent, in operations, and of $872,984,242, or 203 
per cent, in cost. The average cost per operation 
in 1919 was $3560. 

CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. During 1920 sev- 
eral notable reinforced concrete buildings were 
under construction in New York City. These 
were notable for their height and for the fact 
that this type of construction for high buildings 
previously had met with comparatively little 
favor in New York City. A building 16 stories 
high of this material was designed for erection 
in the leather district of New York City, just be- 
low Brooklyn Bridge at the corner of Gold and 
Frankfort streets, on a plot 69 x 74 feet, and was 
to be 189 feet high. This made a record height 
for such a structure on Manhattan Island, where 
concrete has been used sparingly and only for 
lofts and factories. During the year there was 
also under construction the largest building of 
reinforced concrete ever built in Manhattan and 
one of the largest concrete office buildings ever 
erected. The structure was partly an 11 story 
office building and warehouse and partly a five 
story and basement warehouse mainly for the 
use of the Western Electric Company; and the 
New York Telephone Company was to occupy the 
entire block surrounded by Hudson, West Hous- 
ton, Greenwich, and Clarkson streets, covering 
an area of 338 x 200 feet. There was to be 583,- 
000 square feet of floor area, and it was to be 
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throughout of reinforced concrete, with the ex- 
ception of a veneer of brick on the exterior walls. 
The cost of the whole operation was said to in- 
volve nearly $3,000,000. 

The decline in residential construction in the 
United States was clearly indicated in the annual 
statistics compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, 
New York. The decline in residential building 
during 1920 was most conspicuous. In 1919 this 
class of construction represented 33 per cent of 
the total, while in 1920 it fell to 22 per cent. 
The amount of residential floor space contracted 
for fell off from 240,000,000 square feet in 1919 
to 140,000,000 in 1920. 

In New York City while there was an increase 
in building plans filed in 1920, comparatively 
little was done to provide increased housing. 
According to the annual report of the Manhattan, 
New York City, Bureau of Buildings for the year 
1920, plans were filed for 783 new buildings cost- 
ing a total of $96,199,860, as against 370 build- 
ings costing a total of $72,283,061 during 1919. 
The most active month of the year was July, 
when plans were filed for 141 new buildings. 
Classification and cost of construction was as 
follows: 


Number Clase Coat 

22. DI Wellings ~ son 254-4608e8e05e sa Bee 4 $1,508,500 
22 Tenement houses ...........000% 13,565,000 
48 Stores and lofts ............2065 6,836,250 
81 Office buildings ................ 44,668,400 
23 Manufactories and workshops .... 500,000 
CHUPCN, Alita el ew Fil es SG tke is 60,000 

14 Municipal buildings ............ 5,140,000 
8. Hospitals... S526 ed seek keeeeieds 5,350,000 
A482 Garages ..... cee cee cee eee 6,348,818 
51 Other structures ............... 08,892 


Of these new buildings for which plans were 
filed, construction of 300 was commenced and 
253 were completed. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS. See BUILDING 
and ARCHITECTURE. 

BUKOWINA. Formerly a crownland in the 
Kingdom of Austria, to the south of Eastern 
Galicia, with Russia and East Rumania on the 
east, and Rumania on the south. On the dis- 
ruption of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in 
1918, it was annexed to Rumania. The area ac- 
cording to the census of 1910 when it formed a 
part of the Austrian kingdom, was 4033 square 
miles; population in 1913, 818,328. It was 
formerly represented in the Austrian Parliament 
by 14 members. In the Rumanian state it was 
represented in March, 1920, by 19 members and 
in the Chamber of Deputies by 16. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of the higher education at Lewisburg, Pa., found- 
ed in 1846. The total student enrollment in the 
fall of 1920, including post-graduates, was 809. 
The income for the year was $545,000. The li- 
brary contained 55,000 volumes. A professor of 
Spanish and French, a professor of domestic sci- 
ence and two instructors in mathematics and en- 
eeene were added during the year. Presi- 

ent, Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D. 

BULGARIA. One of the Balkan Powers, a 
constitutional monarchy situated to the south 
of Rumania and to the east of Serbia. From 
Oct. 12, 1915, when she declared war against 
Serbia, Bulgaria was definitely ranged on the 
side of the Central Powers and she was the first 
to suffer defeat, surrendering unconditionally in 
October, 1918. The Czar Ferdinand then abdi- 
cated and was succeeded by his son, Boris. See 
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below, under Government ; also the article WAR 
OF THE NATIONS. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The estimated area 
in 1917 was 47,750 square miles; estimated pop- 
ulation, 5,517,700. No later tigures are avail- 
able than those given in the preceding YEAR 
Books. By the peace treaty of Neuilly, signed 
Nov. 23, 1919, bulgaria lost her Atgean coast 
and ceded Thrace to Greece and the Strumnitza 
line and a zone on the northwestern boundary to 
Serbia. The religion is the Greek Orthodox and 
in 1910 3,643,918 belonged to that communion. 
The Mohammedans at that time numbered 602,- 
078. Education is subsidized annually by the 
state to the extent of one-half of the cost of gen- 
eral and two-thirds of the cost of elementary 
schools. The local authorities pay the remain- 
ing cost. Instruction is free and nominally com- 
pulsory between the ages of seven and 12. There 
is a university at Sofia with the four faculties 
of history and philology, physics and mathe- 
matics, medicine, and law. 

PropuctTion, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE. The 
chief occupation is agriculture which engages 
about five-sevenths of the people, for the most 
part small proprietors, holding from one to six 
acres. The principal field crops grown in Bul- 
garia are wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, and to- 
bacco. Rice is grown in the southern part of the 
country, and roses, from which attar of roses is 
distilled, in certain districts. The harvest sea- 
sons for grain are about the same as those in 
the central latitudes of the United States. It 
is estimated that there are more than 500,000 
farms in the country, but these are for the most 
part very small. Less than 5 per cent of these 
farms are 100 or more acres in extent. The soil 
is of various kinds, including sandy loam, clay, 
black lands, and heavy gumbo, the last probably 
being most general. The country is usually roll- 
ing or hilly, although a considerable tract of fiat 
land is found on the south side of the Danube 
and in some of the other river valleys. Modern 
agricultural machinery, including tractors, are 
in use in many places. The tractors imported 
during the last four years or so (perhaps about 
50) came chiefly from Germany and°* Austria. 
As a rule these tractors have proved to be too 
large for the requirements of the country. The 
tractor that would find the readiest market 
should be of 18 to 25 horse power and suitable 
for a two or three bottom plow. Tractors are 
rarely used for hauling in Bulgaria, but are at 
times used for belt work in thrashing, sawing, 
and sometimes in mills to take the place of water 
power when the streams are frozen. See AGRI- 
OULTURE. 
~ According to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Bulgarian government the production of cereals 
in Bulgaria in 1919 was as follows: 


Area under 

Cereals cultivation Crop 

Hectares ¢ Tons 
WHOAG: Sis eh 45 0 eee eo ees 841,717 926,112 
VO. a Oia UES BA NS 180,406 164,860 
SUR: ost a eek eae 86,519 94,541 
Darley 66-6565 Sct. oe Aen 192,694 225,809 
BUS 6.865 Sw BE rea SEs 122,016 107,226 
Spel: ss.cag oes ed eA ean 7,440 523 
MAlGG: 60 ts Bees ee ee ews 18,587 13,847 
MISIEG. 2s, bb ialeae RW APES AES 563,448 985,296 
TRICO: 3c oooh bs Meo ats We ee acs 1,779 »3296 
Buckwheat .........2..20.06. 26 45 
TOU: “cen wie ied oye ses 2,008,632 2,527,655 


*The hectare — 2.471 acres. 
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According to estimates, the 1920 harvest 
showed an increase of about 30 per cent over 
that of 1919, so that the total crop was expected 
to be about 3,286,000 tons. As local consump- 
tion was estimated at about 1,905,000 tons, there 
would remain a balance for export of about 
1,381.000 tons. 

The following information in respect to mineral 
resources and their exploitation was supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce in 1920 on the basis of investiga- 
tions under the British Chamber of Commerce of 
Turkey and the Balkan States: Since 1878 min- 
ing development has been on a restricted scale 
only and with primitive methods, but that during 
the past 10 years German and Austrian engineers 
have carefully studied the ground. Although 
their reports have been revealed only to the com- 
mercial departments at Berlin and Vienna, it is 
known that “Bulgaria was considered the treasure 
box of the Balkans for minerals,” and German in- 
terests were very active for two years prior to the 
war. In 1918 that country spent considerable 
sums in deep drilling for coal and other minerals, 
and in consequence of certain information that 
leaked out to the public a number of claims 
(350 in one year) were filed in the Department 


Countrica 
1912 
Leva 

AUIBUTIA SS he eae S FR OO eR. ace ere le 
Austria-Hungary ........ 020 cceeceveee 51,403,000 
Riga > acd ois 4 sae cindicteew Teale hee ews 31,771,000 
Rewign es 5°885,000 
Germiahy 64566654 caw FO eRe eS OSH RS 43, 526, 000 
GTOCCO 6 FG. W-OS CE OPERAS HERERO SS 838,000 
TRO: nd bk ee deter cee week eae eae 13,237,000 
ROUMBDIA. a & odes is ee 08 eed OO BS hee 13,415,000 
RRURSIR: | 8 arcs Paes ae ea rks ER OS 9,778,000 
United Staten ..... ccc ccc ccc eee 4,548,000 
GOP IIR ico 6.8 oscee ane a eee eee Weeds 1,790,000 
PROV 66a ee kG CORA CS SUSE 13,592,000 
FPGHCO: 36256656 5S RAO ea OOS 14,998,000 
Netherlands ...........c ccc r cece ereee 2,518,000 
Switzerland ....... ccc cece cnr ecnceee 2,316,000 
Sweden and Norway ..........eceseeeee 1,603,000 
BPA. ook. 60 so oe EAVES RAE ERA aia ees 
FOR facts deine. tithes: hah wile ae a Te Dadeeaece 
Czechoslovakia. assis ieee ine Hwee NA) Gone. Sears 
PUNGOR AVIS: oi bade S Dee kak a Eee oy wales 
All other countries ......... 2.00 cee eeee 1,902,269 
TOtal: 6.5604 Gees d eae ceed eee eae 213,110.269 

of Mines. Between 1900 and 1919 the claims 


filed for minerals and quarries totaled 3514. 
Up to 1912, 40 concessions were granted, covering 
an area of 13,174 hectares. 

Since 1912 many concessions for lignite and 
oi] schist areas have heen granted. In 1916 Ger- 
many “carefully explored these areas and large 
samples of lignite were sent to Berlin for testing 
and briquetting,” the average calorific value 
proving between 2300 and 4500. The Pernic 
(government) areas—25 miles long and 8 miles 
wide—contain the best lignite fuel. Their fu- 
ture productivity is estimated at 4000 tons per 
dav, six days a week, and 52 weeks a year, for 
500 years. The Sofia district also has numer- 
ous areas rich in lignite and bituminous coal. 
The latter is found in a basin 40 miles square 
Iving some 50 kilometers west of Sofia. Seams 
have been exposed ranging from 3 to 10 meters 
in thickness. While the coal analyzes from 7000 
to 8500 calories, it crumbles so easily as to re- 
quire briquetting. Placalnitza: 70 kilometers 
west of Sofia and Burgas, on the Black Sea, 
contain several rich copper deposits. At the 
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former, smelting works erected some years ago 
were being worked by a French company. In 
several districts iron and manganese have been 
discovered, but remain undeveloped from lack of 
knowledge and financial backing. The same 
causes have prevented exploitation of gold in 
the river beds. Deposits of zinc and lead also 
are numeréus and await development. In all 
these areas sufficient water can be found to 
generate power in addition to that available from 
coal and lignite. In the mountainous districts 
are numerous quarries containing large quantities 
of granite, marble, lithographic stones, mill- 
stones, fuller’s earth, fire clay, etc., in great va- 
rieties; but these have not received enough at- 
tention to determine their importance and classi- 
fication. Soft limestone from the Rustchuk dis- 
trict is exported to Rumania and is used in 
Bucharest for buildings. The valuable mineral 
wealth of Bulgaria “has never been known and it 
now only needs exploiting; many of the raw 
materials required in England are to be found 
in Bulgaria.” See PETROLEUM. 

CoMmMERCE. The following table from United 
States ('ommerce Reports shows imports and ex- 
ports in 1912 and 191% by countries of origin and 
destination: 


Importea Exports 

1912 1919 

Leva Leva Leva 
194,971 ....ecee. 17,605,926 
ree ee 15,523,000 Sig. Rhee autenaeend 
104,849,723 16,409,000 21,273,518 
3,360 41,843,000 140,000 
302.564 24,584,000 20,918,152 
53,341,143 8,383,000 80,953,296 
345,893,675 8,713,000 68,208,257 
24,024,882 1,436,000 12,422,754 
6,674,027 348,000 2,458,620 
195,111,815 1,594,000 184,800,875 
ssatatie meds MOR 458,00 Sopdet br tece 
146,995,483 17,023,000 64,046,030 
5,779,772 7 568,000 21,401, 045 
Pa a eran ee 1,460,000 oa Bia oes 
11,203,000 343,000 1,010,550 
i ye nder open 22 8,000 er ae 
22,020,808 iAwhewerese  ncelyewcetaces 
MeSeae ate $$. margmieTracs 12.804,248 
89,346,696 .....ec.ae 80,921,850 
7.118.645 = ....cecee 1.751.361 
480,642 10,718,624 11.541,970 
963,941,235 156,406,624 552,253,452 


From the above table it can be seen that the 
United States ranked 109th in supplying Bul- 
garia’s imports in 1912 and second in 1919. As 
a market for Bulgarian products the United 
States ranked ninth in 1912 and first in 1919. 

FINANCE. The Finance Minister made the 
following report on the financial situation in 
1920: There had heen a deficit in every budget 
since 1911. In 1914 the deficit was 68,000,000 
leva: in 1915. 99,000,000; in 1916, 853,000.000; 
in 1917, 1,185.000,000; in 1918, 1,499,000,0N0; 
in 1919, 686,000,000. The total deficit during 
the war was 5,000,000,000: the consolidated debt 
in 1920 was 555,000,000 and the non-consolidate 
462.000,000. The indebtedness of the government 
to the National Bank of Bulgaria amounted in 
1920 to 2.949,000,000 leva; moreover, Bulgaria 
owed an indemnity of 2,260,000.000 gold francs. 
Fot 1919 and 1920 the government exnended for 
ordinary general expenditures 1,205,705,000 as 
againat receipts of 819,000.000 leva, not includ- 
ing the military credits, so that the deficit would 
reach the sum of 1,100,000,000 leva. The expen- 
ditures to be covered for the fiscal year 1920-21 
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amounted to 3,000,000,000 leva. In spite of 
this all the needs of the government were not 
provided for. The government had been unable 
to find new revenues. Recovery was difficult on 
account of the exhaustion of its national indus- 
tries. The budget would show a deficit of 200,- 
000,000 leva. To increase the revenues the gov- 
ernment would increase direct taxation. 

In Bulgaria all parties in preparing their 
budgets had always endeavored to spare as much 
as possible the agricultural class, which forms 
almost 90 per cent of the population. This was 
especially true of the Agrarian party, which in 
1920 was in full control of the government. 

DEFENSE. The peace strength of the army be- 
fore the war was about 59,900 officers and men. 
Its strength during the war was about 500,000 
men. The armistice was granted Sept. 30, 1918, 
and demobilization followed at once. The treaty 
of Neuilly, Oct. 27, 1919, limited the total mili- 
tary forces in the future to 20,000 men and pro- 
hibited any measures of mobilization. It per- 
mitted the voluntary enlistment of a frontier 
guard of 3000 men and aside from these it limited 
the number of police, customs officials, gendarmes, 
etc., to 10,000. The possession of military or 
naval aircraft was forbidden; the importation 
and exportation of munitions of war were pro- 
hibited; and the manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions was to be confined to a single factory under 
state control. As to the naval forces, Bulgaria 
had to surrender all warships and submarines 
and was allowed ta retain only a few torpedo- 
boats and motor-boats on the Danube and along 
the coast. : : 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
King and a Council of Ministers nominated by 
him. The legislative power is in a single cham- 
ber called the Sobranje, whose members are 
elected by universal manhood suffrage for four 
years, though the chamber may be dissolved at 
any time by the King. The King’s consent is 
necessary to the measures passed by the Sobranje. 
There is also a special large assembly known as 
the Grand Sobranje containing twice as many 
representatives as the regular assembly, which 
is elected in the same manner and has to do with 
all questions involving changes in the constitu- 
tion, the acquisition or cession of territory, and 
vacancies on the throne. Boris III succeeded on 
the abdication of his father, Oct. 4, 1918, and a 
new cabinet was appointed Oct. 14, 1919, which 
as reconstituted in April, 1920, comprised the 
following members: Prime minister, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Minister of War, M. 
Stambulinski; Minister of the Interior. M. 
Dimitroff; Minister of Justice, Dr. Djidroff; 
Minister of Commerce, M. Athanasoff; Minister 
of Agriculture and Minister of Finance. M. Dis- 
lakiff; Minister of Public Works. Alexander 
Stambolisky; Minister of Posts and Railways, 
M. Torlakoff; Minister of Education, M. Kaloff. 
The election to the Sobranje on March 31, 1920, 
returned the following representatives of the 
various parties: Agrariana, 1200; Advanced 
Socialists, 50; Moderate Socialists, 39; Demo- 
crats, 39; Popular Party, 19; Radicals, 8; Pro- 
gressives, 8; National Liberal, 1. 

THE Treaty. As was said in the last YEAR 
Book, the treaty with Bulgaria was signed at 
Neuilly near Paris, November 27. The chief 
territorial and political clauses were as follows: 
The cession to the principal Allied and associated 
Powers of Thrace to dispose of ag they saw fit, 
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but with the assurance that Bulgaria should 
have an economic outlet to the Zgean Sea; slight 
change of the western frontier to the advantage 
of Serbia; addition to Bulgaria of a small tract 
of Turkish land; the question of the cession to 
Roumania of the Bulgarian port of the Dobrudja 
to be left open; Bulgarian recognition of the 
independence of Jugo-Slavia; protection of racial 
minorities. The principal military features 
were the surrender of warships, etc.; the de- 
mobilizing of the army, and its limitation in the 
future to 20,000 men; the limitation of the manu- 
facture of war material. The essential point in 
the financial terms was the payment as repara- 
tion of $445,000,000. As among the other Cen- 
tral Powers, there was great dissatisfaction with 
the terms of the treaty and they were regarded 
as a violation of the principles laid down by 
President Wilson. Prominent Bulgarians de- 
clared that every one of the Fourteen Points had 
been violated or disregarded. It was said, for 
example, that it was a gross violation of both 
spirit and letter that Macedonia with a Bul- 
garian population of 1,250,000 should be handed 
over to Serbia and Greece: that the Dobrudja 
should be handed over to Roumania when the 
Roumanian population was less than 7000 out 
of a total of 275,000; that Thrace, where the 
overwhelming majority was Bulgarian and Turk, 
should be given to Greece: and that a strip of 
land containing a Bulgarian population of 92,- 
000 and no Serbians should be annexed to Serbia. 
There was also much complaint of the severe 
financial burdens laid upon the country by the 
treaty. Bulgaria had to pay an indemnity of 
2,250,000,000 francs in gold which at the normal 
rate of exchange would be $450,000,000. The 
financial situation was made worse by the low 
rate of exchange. The treaty was characterized 
as blundering and vindictive in that it imposed a 
burden too heavy for the country to bear and at 
the same time took away valuable territories 
which might have helped her to’pay it. Never- 
theless, the government repeatedly professed ite 
intention to carrv its terms out faithfully. 
ELECTIONS. Elections to Parliament were 
held March 28. Already in January the gov- 
ernment was weakened on accornt of industrial 
unrest and movements against the dynasty. The 
elections reduced the Socialist representatives 
from 39 to 9. The distribution of seats among 
the party groups was as follows: Agrarians, or 
Peasants’ party, 110; Communists, 50; Demo- 
crats, 23: Populists, 16; Socialists, 9: Progres- 
sives, 7; Radicals, 7; Liberals, 3; Ghenadievists, 
3. On April 19th, when the new Parliament 
opened, the Prime Minister, Stamboulinsky. an- 
nounced the resignation of the non-Agrarian 
members of the Ministry. The ministerial pro- 
gramme emphasized the need of pushing active- 
ly the work of reconstruction and the willing- 
ness of the government to resume codperation 
with the former enemies. 
Municipal elections in October did not reveal 
any marked change in the relative strength of 
parties. In the country districts the peasants 
prevailed and in the towns the strength of the 
Communists, Democrats, and Liberals remained 
about the same. A congress of the sonar 
t de- 
clared for social and political solidarity while 
requiring the strict observance of the treaty. 
RECONSTRUCTION. The reconstruction of the 
country had proceeded satisfactorily since the 
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end of 1918. Late in 1919 the farmers’ party 
came into power under the prime ministry of 
the leader of that party, M. Stamboulinsky, and 
important measures were taken to promote pro- 
duction. The chief of these was the law for 
labor conscription which provided that all men 
over 20 and women over 18 years of age were 
subject to compulsory labor. The purpose of 
the law was to make the best possible use of 
social forces in order to increase production. and 
to elevate the people morally and economically by 
giving them the sense of duty to society as a 
whole. Another measure appropriated to the 
state for public use the surplus land of indi- 
viduals who could not cultivate it themselves. 
After the loss of so large a part of the territory 
inhabited by Bulgarians, a large number of the 
natives sought refuge in Bulgaria and the gov- 
ernment had to find a way of providing for 
some 300,000 of these newcomers. On May 22, 
1920, a law was passed against speculation and 
profiteering, which limited profits to 8 per cent 
wholesale and 20 per cent retail, and which made 
certain allowances on behalf of the peasant co- 
operatives. This led to the criticism in certain 
quarters that the government showed Bolshevist 
tendencies. Bulgarian officials, however, denied 
any such tendencies, holding that the measures 
taken were necessary for the provision of the 
requisite production. Elaborate reports on the in- 
dustrial needs of the natural resources of the 
country were prepared and distributed among the 
foreign representatives. In these it was made 
plain that for two years before the war Germany 
had practically controlled all the natural re- 
sources of Bulgaria. During the year it was re- 
ported that foreign engineers were making fre- 
- quent discoveries of new deposits of lignite and 
oil and that there were preat resources of stone 
and building materials in the mountain districts, 
which required only capital for their profitable 
development. 

OTHER Events. There was much discussion of 
the government’s attempt to carry certain laws 
against foreign or local propaganda which aimed 
at the overthrow of the present order. Out of 
the 230 members of the chamber, there were 50 
who declared themselves Communists, but it was 
argued that Bulgaria was not the kind of a 
country that stood in danger of Bolshevism for 
it had only a small urban industrial population, 
the chief element in the population being peasants 
with small holdings. In the course of the vear 
attempts were made from time to time to bring 
ahout more cordial relations with Roumania and 
Jugo-Slavia, but down to the end of the year 
nothing had come from them. The Prime Minis- 
ter was known as a champion of Balkan unity 
and had many times urged the forming of a 
Ralkan confederation. One of the obstacles to 
ths was the bitter hatred on the part of certain 
elements in Serhia. Another was the resent- 
ment caused by Serbia’s and Roumania’s treat- 
ment of the Bvligarian majorities in the terri- 
tories acquired by them as a result of the war. 
According to the published reports, the King was 
popular and the government in 1920 possessed 
the confidence of the majority. At the same 
time there was a danger from the long standing 
rivalry among the many party groups. On Sep- 
tember 19th, the 35th anniversary of the union 
of Southern and Northern Bulgaria was cele- 
brated. At this time there was much discussion 
arising from the demand of the Reparation Com- 
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mission that some 500 Bulgarians’ accused of 
committing atrocities should be delivered for 


punishment in the courts of Serbia, Roumania, 


and (reece. Much resentment was expressed in 
the sgl el a See WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

BULLEN, <ArtTHuR Henry. British Eliza- 
bethan scholar, died at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
February 29. He was born in 1857 and devoted 
himself at an early age to the study of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. He shared this interest with 
the poet Swinburne with whom he was on, inti- 
mate terms until Swinburne’s death. The most 
generally admired of his works are his lyrics 
from the Elizabethan song books and his edition 
of Thomas Campion whose works had been prac: 
tically forgotten for 300 years. Upon the re- 
vival of the Gentleman's Magazine he received 
the offer of the editorship. 

BURCH. CiHArtes SuMNER. Bishop of New 
York, died in New York City, December 20. . 
In September, 1919, he had been appointed hishop 
to succeed Bishop Greer. He was born at 
Pinckney, Mich., June 30, 1855, and graduated 
at the University of Michigan. After working 
on newspapers in Detroit and (Chicago he was 
editor and manager of the Grand Rapids Evening 
Press for nine years. Meanwhile he devoted 
himself to the church and in 1905 after taking 
his course in the Western Theological Seminary 
at Chicago, he was ordained priest. We studied 
in Germany and at Oxford, England. He was 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Staten Island, 
1905-11, and consecrated suffragan bishop of 
New York, Feb. 24, 1911. During his pastorate 
on Staten Island he interested himself greatly 
in missionary work among the Italian communi- 
ties and among the prisoners in the city prisons 
of New York. As a bishop he applied great en- 
ergy to hasten the work upon the uncompleted 
cathedral. 

BURDETT, Sir Henry. British author and’ 
statistician, died April 29. He was author of 
The Hospital. . He was born March 18, 1847, and 
served as superintendent of Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, and the Seaman’s Hospital, Green- 
wich. The list of his writings on subjects of 
finance, taxation, hospital administration, sani- 
tation, etc., is too long to be given here. They 
include many works on the training of nurses 
and on the housing of the poor and other mat- 
ters pertaining to public health and welfare; 
17 volumes of Burdett?s Official Intelligence; 
British-American Foreign Securities; four vol- 
umes on Hospitals and Asylums of the World; 
Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities; a Year-Book 
of Philanthropy, ete. 

BURDICK, FRANcts MARION. 
law, editor, and author, died at De Ruyter, N. Y. 
He was born Aug. 1, 1845; graduated at Hamil- 
ton College, 1869, and after editing a Utica news- 
paper, practiced Jaw in that city, 1876-83. He 
was professor of law at Cornell College, 1897-01, 
and then went to Columbia University, where he 
was professor of Jaw and member of the Uni- 
versity Council till 1916, when he became pro- 
fessor emeritus. He was prominent in various 
legal associations and was the author of a num. 
ber of important law texts, as well as an editor 
in the Department of Law on works of reference, 
including the Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia 
and the NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

BURKE, Tom. See Music, Artists, Vocalists, 

BURMA. The largest and most easterly 
province of British India; area about 231,000 


Professor of | 
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square miles; population (1911), 12,115,217. It 
is separated from China by the Shan States. 
The population comprises nine racial groups of 
which the Burman is the chief, Burmese being 
the language spoken by about 8,000,000 of the 
inhabitants. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion. Rice is grown everywhere and is the prin- 
cipal export. Other leading exports are petro- 
leum products, teak and other woods, and cotton. 
In. 1919 the export of rice and paddy amounted 
to $78,315,362, a considerable excess over the 
previous year. The petroleum products exported 
in 1919 totaled 158,791,000 gallons of mineral 
oil and 138,050 hundredweight of paraffin and 
other products. The value of the exports of 
petroleum products was nearly $24.000,000. The 
chief imports are cotton piece goods, jute manu- 
factures, cotton twist and yarn, and metals. 
Cotton piece goods exported in 1919 were valued 
at $16,926,985. The total imports for 1918 were 
valued at $82,530,271. The capital of Lower 
Burma is Rangoon, with a population of 293,- 
316; of Upper Burma, Mandalay, with a popula- 
tion of 138,299. Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
was Lieutenant-Governor in 1920. 

BURROWS, Ronatp Montacu. British edu- 
cator and scholar, died May 14. He was born 
at Rugby, England, and educated at Oxford 
where he took honors. He was professor of 
Greek in the University of Manchester from 
1908 to 1913. Besides* articles in the classical 
journals, he published volumes on Florilegium 
Tironis Graecum (1904) and The Discoveries in 
Crete (1907). 

- BURY, Wririam. British clergyman, died 
April 1. At the time of his death he was Canon 
of Petersborough. He was horn in 1839 and 
educated at Cambridge where he took honors and 
where he was prominent in athletics. He de- 


- - voted himself for many years to the improvement 


of the poor law and to measures of codperation 
on behalf of the small consumer. He wrote vari- 
ous pamphlets and volumes on charity, the poor 
law, and outdoor relief.. 

BUTTER. See Darryina. 

BUTTZ, HENry ANSON. Clergyman, died at 
Madison, N. J., October 6. He was born at Mid- 
dle Smithfield, Pa., April 18, 1835, and entered 
the Methodist Episcopal ministry in the same 
year. He held pastorates at several New Jersey 
cities, but later devoted himself to teaching. 
From 1867 to the time of his death, he was a 
member of the faculty at Drew Theological 
Seminary, where after 1871, he was professor of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Exegesis, and of which he 
was president from 1880 to 1912. After 1912, he 
retired with the title of president emeritus. He 
was a member of the missionary and other asso- 
ciations of the church. .He published Commen- 
taries on the Epistles to the Romans, and various 
articles on critical subjects, and edited theologi- 
cal works. 

BYRON, Oniver Doup. American actor, died 
at Long Branch, N. J., October 22. He was born 
in 1842. Tle was one of the best known of the 
older actors and his last appearance before his 
death was in General John Regan in 1915. He 
had appeared at the age of 14 in Nicholas Nickle- 
by. One of his famous réles was that of Romeo 
in which he appeared along with Mrs. Scott 
Siddons, but his most marked success was the 
leading rdéle in the play called Across the Con- 
tinent which began in 1870 and continued for 
about 22 seasons, having a longer duration than 
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almost any other leading réle played by an actor 
in America. 

CALIFORNIA. PopvuLaTion. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 3,426,861 residents in the State Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 2,377,549 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 117,690, an in- 
crease of 33.4 per cent since 1910. The follow- 
Ing table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

Corn ...... 1920 90,000 8,150,000 $3,780,000 
1919 90,00V 2,970,000 5,316,000 
Oats ...... 1920 175,000 5,425,000 4,340,000 
1919 175,000 5,250,000 5,040,000 
Wheat ..... 1920 650,000 9,100,000 16.380,000 
1919 990,000 16,335,000 33,323,000 
Barley ..... 1920 1,250,000 28,750,000 28,750,000 
1919 1.000,000 30,000.000 42,300,000 
Hay ....... 1920 2,355,000 5,182,000 102,200,000 
1919 2,355.000 ¢*5.092,000 86,553,000 
Orangcs TOQO* ©. easg ieee >18,700,000 51,425,000 
; 1919 ....... > 15,075,000 41,156,000 
Rice ....... 1920 162,000 9,720.000 11,761,000 
1919 155,000 9.300,000 24,831.000 
Beans ..... 1920 285,000 2,850,000 9,405,000 
1919 400,000 5,000,000 21,750.000 
Potatoes 1920 95,000 13,015,000 19.522.000 
1919 85,000 11,050,000 18,896,000 

Sweet 
potatoes . .1920 8.000 1,056,000 1,690.000 
919 8,000 1.080,000 1.933.000 
Cotton ..... 1920 298,000 150,000 22,500,000 
1919 185,000 56,000 12,063,000 
Hops ...... 1920 12,000 421.000.000 7.8350,000 
1919 11,000 417,875,000 13.76 4,000 

*Tons. ° Boxes. ‘ Bales. ¢ Pounds. 


The Agricultural Statistician for California re- 
ports for December 5th about 45 per cent of the 
120 rice crop of that State thrashed, 30 per 
cent still in shock, and the remaining 25 per cent 
still uncut, with a probable loss in sight of 
2.500,000 bushels of the estimated production, 
due to the continuous rains. See AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION; AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT ST a- 
TIONS. | 
__ MINERAL PropucTIon. The estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey of output of 
eles production in 1919 and 1920 were as 
ollows: 


Co joe, 
lba, 


Silver, 
ounces 


Gold, 


L 
dollars vite cine, 


lba. iba, 
1920— 
a ela 1,513,495 12,934,900 5,071,600 1,572,500 


1919— 
16,695,955 1,107,189 21,732,507 3.568.267 472,990 


The outstanding and unprecedented feature of 
metal-mining in California in 1920 was the clos- 
ing down of a great number of the largest gold 
and copper mines, and the conditions generally 
were decidedly adverse, particularly in the 
Mother Lode region, where some of the mines 
that were once among the largest in the State 
stopped work, several of them permanently. 
Another feature of the year was the restriction 
of the supply of power by hydro-electric com- 
panies in the fall, which affected the deep mines 
of all classes as well as the dredging companies. 
For lack of this usual power some mines had to 
close altogether and others were compelled tu 
restrict operations. When the first fall rains 
commenced, in Octoher, the supply of power was 
ut once restored. The hardships suffered by the 
gold miners in the foothill and mountain coun- 
ties partly depopulated towns and camps and 
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ever! counties. Numerous mines were allowed to 
fill with water, and some reduction plants were 
virtually abandoned. The labor available in the 
mining regions of the State is reported at the 
end of the year to be still unsatisfactory, and its 
high cost and inefficiency were the principal 
causes of the closing down of many large mines 
and of the curtailment of operations in others, 
although other high costs contributed to reduce 
production. Prospecting was almost stopped. in 
the older mining regions, and very few large 
mining enterprises were started. 

Of the total gold produced in the State in 
1920, 52 per cent was obtained from deep or 
lode mines and 48 per cent from placers. The 
dredges were producing 96 per cent of the placer 
gold, or 46 per cent of the gold output of the 
State. There seemed to be a small continuous 
decrease in the percentage of gold produced by 
the decp mines and a corresponding increase in 
the percentage produced hy the placers. Of the 
geld produced by deep mines the larger propor- 
tion was derived from siliceous ore, but some 
was derived from copper, lead, and zinc ores. 
The dredves were increasing their percentage of 
the total output of gold, hut the hydraulic, drift, 
and sluicing mines were steadily decreasing their 
percentage. 

The increase in the silver output was some- 
what surprising in view of the fact that the 
largest copper smelters in the State were closed 
down during the year, for a considerable part 
of the silver produced is usually obtained from 
copper ores. But there was an increase in the 
output of lead and lead-silver ores in Southern 
California, with consequent increase in silver 
from those sources. Moreover, the California 
und mine, in San Bernardino County, con- 
tinued to ship high-grade ore during the year, 
making a material increase over its normal out- 
put. The great decrease in the estimated out- 
put of copper was due to the closing of the most 
roductive mines in the State. The increase of 
ead was due entirely to the production of one 
nine in Southern California that reported no 
output in 1919. Moreover, a number of lead 
and silver-lead properties, mainly in San Bern- 
ardino and Inyo counties, began or increased 
production in 1920. Nevertheless the output of 
lead in California was still far below normal, 
as that in 1918 was over 13,000,000 pounds. 
Zinc was produced at only a few mines in the 
State, all in Inyo County. . 

FINANCE. According to the report of the 
State controller, total receipts during the fiscal 
year 1919-20 were $58,742,199.34 and disburse- 
ments for the same period were $61,908,139.73. 
The assessed value of taxable property on July 
1, 1920, was $4,555,445,447. The net bonded 
indebtedness on June 30, 1920, was $50,259,500. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS. The total number of in- 
mates in State institutions on Jan. 31, 1921, was 
10.317. This was distributed as follows: In- 
dustrial Home for Adult Blind, 141; State Re- 
form Schools, 792; State Hospitals for the In- 


sane, 10,616; State Home for Feeble-minded, — 
1440; State Prison, 2993. 
LEGISLATION. No legislative session was held 


during 1920, but at the general election in No- 
vember several important constitutional amend- 
ments and initiative and referendum measures 
were adopted. An initiative anti-alien land law, 
intended to restrict Japanese land ownership, 
was approved by an overwhelming vote. The 
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measure was supported by the governor and State 
Board of Control, which completed earlier in the 
car an exhaustive study of the Oriental prob- 
em in California. (See below.) Other initia- 
tive measures approved provided for an increase 
in teachers’ salaries and a procedure for facili- 
tating the sale of State highway bonds. Consti- 
tutional amendments were approved providing 
for extending State aid to families in which the 
futher is incapacitated for gainful work, exempt- 
ing orphanges from taxation and levying a poll 
tax on aliens. Two referendum measures re- 
lating to narcotic drugs and irrigation districts 
were also approved. . 

Among proposals defeated were measures re- 
lating to prohibition enforcement, a proposal for 
a constitutional convention, the single tax, ab- 
sent voters, prohibiting vivisection and vaccina- 
tion, and a millage tax for the State university. 

ELEcTIONS. The vote for President was as fol- 
lows: Harding (Republican), 624,992; Cox 
(Democrat), 29,191; Debs (Socialist), 64,076; 
Watkins (Prohibitionist), 25,085; as compared 
with the following vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 466,289; 
Hughes (Republican), 462,516; Benson (Social- 
ist), 43,263; Hanly (Prohibitionist) , 27,713. In 
the election for United States Senator the vote 
was as follows: Shortridge (Republican), 447,- 
835; Phelan (Democrat), 371,580; Edwards 
(Prohibitionist), 57,768; Beals (Socialist), 36.- 
545. The Prohibition Enforcement act and the 
acts prohibiting vivisection or compulsory vac- 
cination were defeated. . 

ALIEN LAND LAw. On November 2nd, the refer- 
endum on the anti-Alien Land Leasing Law re- 
sulted in a vote for acceptance by a majority of 
446,397, the figures being 668,483 against 222,- 
086. The State governor declared the act in 
force on December 10. The acting governor in- 
timated his intention to exercise his full con- 
stitutional power in its enforcement. The main 
object of the act was to prevent Japanese from 
owning agricultural land in California or con- 
trolling it when it belonged to their children born 
in the United States. Its effect was to render it 
impossible for the 60,000 to 70,000 Japanese in 
the State to lease land in their own right, or on 
behalf of their children. The leading arguments 
for and against this measure and some account 
of the difficulties to which it gave rise will be 
found in the articles, JAPAN and WAR OF THE 
N ATIONS. 

OrFicers. Governor, William D. Stephens; 
Lieutenant-Governor, C. C. Young; Secretary of 
State, Frank C. Jordan; Controller, John S. 
Chambers; Treasurer, Friend Wm. Richardson; 
Attorney-General, U. S. Webb; Surveyor-General, 
W. S. Kingsbury; Adjutant-General, J. J. Bor- 
ree; Superintendent Public Instruction, Will. C. 
Wood; Commissioner of Corporations, E. C. Bel- 
lows; Librarian, Milton J. Ferguson; Legisla- 
tive Counsel, Arthur P. Will; President Rail- 
road Commission, Edwin O. Edgerton; Chairman 
Industrial Accident Commission, Will. J. French. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Frank M. Angellotte; Associate Justices, Lucien 
Shaw, William P. Lawlor, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Thomas J. Lennon, Warren Olney, Jr., W. A. 
Sloane. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

CALIFORNIA, University or. <A co-educa- 
tional institution at Berkeley, Cal., founded in 
1860. The number of students registered down 
to November 0th was given as approximately 
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11,151 (allowing for duplications), of whom 
6239 were men and 4912 were women.~ The total 
registration for all departments connected with 
the university, including those which did not give 
degrees, was 37,480. The degree-giving depart- 
ments were as follows: College of Letters and 
Science; College of Commerce; College of Agri- 
culture; College of Mechanics; College of Min- 
ing; College of Civil Engineering; College of 
Chemistry; School of Jurisprudence; School of 
Architecture; Medical School; Hastings College 
of the Law; College of Dentistry: California Col- 


lege of Pharmacy; Junior College Department 


(Southern Branch, Los Angeles); Hooper Foun- 
dation for Medical Research, The departments 
that did not give degrees were as follows: 
Teachers’ Curricula, Los Angeles; Los Angeles 
Medical Department; Summer Sessions, 1920; 
University Farm School, Davis; University Ex- 
tension; Agriculture Extension. The teaching 
staff for the year 1920 numbered 852 and the ad- 
ministrative officers, 60. The library contained 
420,525 volumes. President, David Prescott Bar- 
rows, Ph.D., LL.D. The number of new appoint- 
ments of all classes including those for the re- 
placement of persons resigning or declining ap- 
pointment for the fiscal vear 1919-20, or any 
portion of it, was 391. Of these, 3 were to full 
professorships, 7 to associate professorships, and 
20 to assistant professorships. Total of the in- 
come-earning endowments, $6,246,496; income for 
1920 including State appropriations of $2,722,- 
NO4. $5,844,464. 

CALLAGHAN, Sir George ASTLEY. Admiral 
of the British fleet, died in London, England, 
November 23. As commander-in-chief of the 
Home Fleet and in other important capacities, he 
had had a distinguished career. He was. born 
Dec. 21, 1852, and attained the rank of captain in 
1894. After commanding in succession a number 
of battleships, he headed the naval brigade in 
China for the relief of the legations in Peking 
after the Boxer uprising in 1900. He was made 
rear-admira] of the home fleet in 1906 and he 
commanded the second division of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet in 1908-10 and of the home fleet in 
1910-11. From 1911 to 1914, he was commander- 
in-chief of the home fleet and in 1917 he was 
made admiral of the fleet. To him was given 
credit for the efficiency of the great fleet when 
it was turned over to Lord Jellicoe, Aug. 4, 1914. 
He had brought the training and discipline dur- 
ing his long experience to a high point of per- 
fection. In July, 1914, he was in command dur- 
ing the test mobilization of the fleets. After 
1915, he was commander-in-chief of the Nore. 

CAMBODIA. A native kingdom of Farther 
India constituting a French protectorate and 
forming part of French Indo-China. For area 
and population see the article FRENCH INDo- 
Cnina. The capital is Pnom-Penh, with a popu- 
lation of 62,255. The chief products are rice, 
betel, tobacco, pepper, spices, etc. In late years 
the growing of cotton has extended. Salt is 
found in commercial quantities. The exports in- 
clude salt-fish, tobacco, cotton and rice. 

CAMEROON. See KAMERUN, 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS. An association founded 
by Dr. and Mrs. Luther H. Gulick in 1912 for the 
general purpose of promoting good health by 
outdoor life, encouraging economy, and effecting 
social improvement. It is an organized effort to 
find “romance, beauty, and adventure in every- 
day life.” It seeks to make the homely task con- 
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tribute to the joy of every-day living. Camping 
out is a regular feature of the programme cach 
year. A group, consisting of from six to 20 

irls, with a “guardian,” is called a Camp Fire. 

he guardian must be at least 18. Each member 
pays one dollar annual dues which goes toward 
the support of the National Headquarters at 31 
E. 17th Street, New York, maintaining workers 
in the field, and supplying the guardians with 
monthly bulletins of instruction. Each Camp 
Fire and each Camp Fire Girl has a name and a 
symbol. Ceremonial meetings are held once a 
month. The official organ of the Camp Fire Girls, 
Everygir’s Magazine, is published monthly in 
New York. Miss Rowe Wright is editor. 

Camp Fire Girls consider their personal health 
a sacred thing. During the past year more than 
80,000 Camp Fire Girls carried out this point of 
the law by camping in the open for one or more 
weeks. The second point of the law, “Give serv- 
ice,” was followed by 35,000 girls who maintained 
gardens, and 50,300 who contributed money and 
codperated with the Red Cross. The Camp Fire 

rogramme is especially adaptable for girls’ work 
n schools and churches, and it is now heing 
adopted by various denominations as the official 
programme for the “between-Sundays” activities 
of the girls. In their Reconstruction Pro- 
gramme, endorsed by prominent educators 
throughout the country, they pledge themselves 
to eonserve health and become sturdy and rugged, 
to create wealth for self and country by saving, 
and to reéstablish the old-fashioned womanhood 
by making the home more heautiful and happy. 
Membership is approximately 150,000 divided 
into 7000 groups in every State and in 16 foreign 
countries. 

CANADA. A British dominion in North 
America lying between the United States on the 
south and the Arctic Ocean on the north and ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Capi- 
tal, Ottawa. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total area is 3,- 
729,665 square miles, of which 125,745 are water 
area. It is divided into nine provinces and two 
territories. The total population at the census 
of June 1, 191], was 7,206,643; estimated March 
31, 1917, 8,361,000, of whom 105,998 were In- 
dians and 3296 Eskimo. For details by provinces 
and territories and for distribution by race. color, 
and sex, see the YEAR Book for 1917. During the 

ear ending Nov. 30, 1919, the immigrants num- 
bered 114,768. (See below under History.) The 
cities over 100,000 in 191] were Montreal (470,- 
480); Toronto (376,538); Winnipeg (136,035— . 
in 1916, 163,000) ; Vancouver (100,401). Ottawa 
in 1911 had a population of 87,062. 

AGRICULTURE. The total value of the fields 
was estimated at $1,453,000. The tables on op- 
posite page taken from Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1920, give the estimates of crops by prov- 
inces in 1919, 

Canada’s harvest for 1920 was estimated at 
25,000,000 tons of hay and corn and 1,250,000,000 
bushels of other field crops. The average price 
of 1920 wheat was estimated at $2 per bushel. 
The field crops of Canada represented about $170 
per head of population. The wool yield was 
placed at 18,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
17,300,000 pounds in 1919. The fisheries of 
Canada were placed at over $40,000,000, and the 
forest products exported at $80,600,000. 

The values of the farm produce of Canada for 
1920 (with the corresponding figures for 1919 in 
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1919 Acrea Bushels Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
Ontario .........20-2006 980,644 20,982,000 569,183 13,808,000 2,674,341 76,219,000 
Quebee™ 66a i ee a eae ee es 251,089 4,394,000 234,892 5,287,000 2,141,107 61,022,000 
Nova Scotia ............. 28,931 687.000 13,894 889,000 158,838 5.798,000 
New Brunswick ......... 35,641 748,000 10,662 269,000 305,484 9,852.000 
Manitoba ............0.06 2,880,301 43,206,000 893,947 18,326,000 1,847,267 64.193.000 
P. E. Island ............. 85,569 899,000 §,63 178,000 174,937 6,779,000 
British Columbia ......... 59.270 1,431,000 10,497 836,000 90,042 4,232,000 
Alberta, (64-0 Se eie ees eS 4,282,503 26.131.000 414,212 10,562,000 1,767,372 65,725,000 
Saskatchewan ........... 10,587,363 97,933,000 492,586 9,236,000 4,837,747 117,316,000 
Total Canada........ 19.141,337 196,361,000 2,645,509 58,336,000 14,997,135 411,136,000 

Potatoes Flaxr ° Hay and Clover 

1919 Acres Bushele Acres Bushela Acrea Bushels 
Ontarin 2... cee eee ee 157,286 16,363,000 13,717 206,000 8,508,266 5.728.000 
Queber 2... ce ee ee 315,590 57,280,000 11,384 128.000 4,299,360 6,449,000 
Nova Scotia ............. 62,060 9.992.000 «+ .reree trv ee ene 678,357 1,425.000 
New Brunswick .......... 75,573 13.489.000 ...... .seeaee 786,175 1,111,000 
Manitoba ............... 42.000 6,°33,000 57,379 631,000 260,378 391,200 
P. FE. Island ............ 36.234 5.654.000 = ...465 sw eevee 237.883 479,000 
British Columbia ......... 20,294 3.450.000  ....26. ea neuee 126,251 189,000 
AWNOTIAL 5 ads eho eee HES 45.848 8.241.000 80,690 222,000 433.296 476,600 
Saskatchewan ........... 66.176 11,250,000 929,945 5.580,000 265,417 279,000 
Total Canada ........ 821.061 181,.952.200 1,093,115 6,767,000 10,595,383 16,527,800 

parentheses) were given as follows: Wheat, he _ 1918 eee 

$420,636,000 ($360,573,000) ; oats, $394,112,000 Pe tae k ae Suenny daa 

($317,097,000): barley, $97,513,226 ($77,162,- : 
Agbestos and asbestic ..... 

700) ; rye, $17,680,000 ($14,240,000) ; peas, $10,- tons of 2,000 Ibs. 158,196 8,970,779 
227,000 ($9,739.300) ; beans, $7,214,520 ($6,214,- te cece econ ees Be seneae Me eye pop esety 

800); buckwheat, $16,944,000 ($15,831,000); ySPOry ces J 0S! aes 0 
i : Natural gas ..... m.cu. ft. 20,140,315 4,370,622 
mixed grains, $49,883,522 ($37,775,400) ; flax, Petroleum ........... bris. 304,741 866,554 
$23,473,200 ($22,609,500); corn, $27,326,000 Pyrites ... tons of hed Ibs. aR ose ; Eee: 
($22,080,000): potatoes, $148,380,000 ($118,- Cement 2... brie, 8,501,481 7.076.808 
894,200) ; carrots, turnips, and other vegetables, Clay products ........... ........ 4,599,835 
$59,827,600 ($54,958,700) ; hay and clover, $389,- pine A mere nares bush. 6,270,666 qece.are 
606 200 ($338 713 200) ; fodder corn, $51,162,- APG weer reese ereeces Sewe aa stew a ’ Oy, ry 
’ egy ’ Miscellancous non-metallic...  ........ 6,477,865 
200 ($34,179,500) ; sugar beets, $3,200,000 ($%2,- —_——_—_ 
606,000): alfalfa, $12,504,330 ($10,800,200) ; Total non-metallic ...... 00 ...-..-- 96,641,859 


cheese, $41,950,000 ($39,457,358); butter, $45,- 
376,200 ($41,845,164); live stock, $87,620,200 
($83,472,000). See AGRICULTURE. 

Forest Propucts. The area of the land bear- 
ing timber of commercial value is estimated at 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 acres distributed 
among the provinces as follows: Quebec, 100,- 
000,000; Ontario, 70,000,000; British Columbia, 
50,000,000; Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta, 11,000,000; New Brunswick. 9,000,000; 
Nova Scotia, 5,000,000. During the calendar 
year 1918 the total value of forest products was 
estimated at $190,000,000. In 1918-19 the sur- 
plus for export in the wood pulp industry was 
valued at $34,706,771, mainly to the United 
States and Great Britain. The capital invested 
in the industry in that year was $180,017,000. 
There were 3086 mills, employing 60,000 persons. 

MINERALS. The principal mining districts are 
in Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, North- 
ern and Western Ontario, Alberta, and the Yukon 
Territory. In 1918 the mineral production was 
valued at $210,204,970, distributed as follows ac- 
cording to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920: 


Product 


1918 
Quantity 


Value? 
METALLIC Do.a, 
Gopper Cae he ees Ibs. 118,415,829 29,163,450 
Gol err re 028. 710,56 11,687,875 
Pig iron .. tons of 2,000 Ibs. 1,194,000 33,000,000 
LAG boas cae gas wes Ibs. 43,846,260 4,055,779 
Nickel ?.iwssee sees lbs. 92.076.034 36,830,414 
Silver ............... ozs. 21,284,607 20.597,540 
Othcr metallic products .... 0 ........ 7,028,350 
TOU htiGuedeetencuik .aneeeus 145,358,408 
Leas pig iron from imported 
ore .. tons of 2,000 Ibs. 1.146,556 31,795,297 
Total metallic ..... value ........ 113,568,111 


Grand total 210,204,970 


Cr 


*“The metals copper, lead, nickel, and silver, are, for 
statistical and comparative purposes, valued at the flual 
average value of the refined metal. Pig-iron is valued 
at the furnace, non-metallic products at the mine or 
point of shipment. and structural material and clay 
products at the point of shipment. 


The value of Canada’s mineral production in 
1920 is estimated at about $200,000,000 compared 
with $176,686,.390 the year before. The gold out- 
put was valued at $16,000,000. Production of 
other minerals’ follows: Silver, 13,500,000 
ounces; copper, 82,500,000 pounds; nickel, 61,- 
500,000 pounds; lead, 35,000,000 pounds; zine, 
42,000,000 pounds; pig iron, 1,000,000 short tons; 
steel ingots and direct steel castings, 1,220,000 
short tons. 

CoMMERCE. The following information in re- 
gard to Canada’s foreign trade was supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: Canada’s foreign trade in the 
12 months ending Dec. 31, 1919, showed an in- 
crease over that of the previous year both in im- 
ports and exports. Total imports in 1919 were 
$941,007,700, as compared with $910,149,140 in 
1918, an increase of $30,858,560, or 3.39 per cent. 
The imports in 1913 amounted to only $659,904,- 
116, or $281,103,584 less than in 1919, showing 
an increase of 42.78 per cent for the latter year, 
as compared with 1913. Total exports for 1919 
were $1,294,920,372, as compared with $1,243,- 
729,772 in 1918, an increase of $51,190,600, or 
3.91 per cent. The exports in 1913 amounted to 
only $460,519,246, or $834,401,126 less than in 
1919, showing an increase of 181.07 per cent for 
the latter year as compared with 1913. There 
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was a substantial balance of trade in Canada’s 
favor in the year 1919, exports amounting to 
$353,912,672 over imports. In the year 1913 
there was an unfavorable balance amounting to 
$199,384,870. It is to be borne in mind that the 
great rise in prices during the past six years is 
responsible for a considerable part of the in- 
crease shown both in imports and exports of the 
year 1919 as compared with the figures of 1913, 
and the increase in quantities has not been as 
great as the figures of values would seem to indi- 
cate. 

The following statement shows by percentages 
how Canada’s foreign trade was distributed be- 
tween the different countries: 


tye 


- neers 


United States 
Great Britain 
British dominions and colonies 
Other countries 


orev ee ewe er eee eee ee ee ewe ew em ee we ew Hw we He ew 
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The following table gives the import and ex- 
port trade of Canada for the calendar vears 1913, 
1918, and 1919. Imports are classified as dutia- 
ble and free, and are herewith quoted from the 


Imports 
Classification 1918-19 1919-20 
Agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods.$107,089,558 
Agricultural and vegetable 


$166,573,788 


products, other than 

10008 bn 4iv soa Sis ews 51,280,524 76,856,969 
Animals and anima 

products ........... 42,356,616 94,920,640 
Fibres, textiles, and tex- 

tile producta ........ 175,025,208 224,809,166 
Chemicals and chemical 

products ........... 35,955,648 30,727,990 
Tron and steel, and man- 

ufactures of ........ 190,864,593 184,851,196 
Ores, metals, and metal 

manufactures, other 

than iron and steel... 40,014,247 58,597,285 
Non-metallic minerals and 

products ...........- 132,157,850 119,620,498 
Wood, wood products, 

paper, and manufac- 

UPOR: <i.4o.G4 hwo ee ween 35,782,967 43,187,910 
Miscellaneous ......... 105,902,124 69,370,735 

Total 


official Canadian Trade and Commerce statistics 
with the duty collected: 


Itema 1913 1918 1919 
IMPORTS 
Dutiable 
goods ...$438,539,132 $511,105,417 $607,452,288 
Free goods. 221,364,984 399,043,723 333,555,412 
Total.. 659,004,116 910,149,140 941,007.700 
Duty col- 
lected .. 113,881,578 154,849,472 168,920,659 
EXPORTS . 
Canadian . 436,218,067 1,199,636,463 1.241,085,606 
Foreign .. 24,301,179 44,093,309 55,884,766 
Total. .8460,519,246 $1.243,729.772 $1,294,920,372 


Figures for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1920, indicated an increase of $165,980,266 in the 
grand total of Canada’s foreign trade compared 
with the preceding twelvemonth. Imports ad- 
vanced by $148,086,842 and exports bv $23,048.- 
292, but reéxports fell off in value by $5,154,868, 
as the following summary shows: 
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1918-19 1919-20 
Mdse. entered for con- 
Pa gla 
Sia ae See easel whee w $389,947,715  $370,872.966 
Dutiable Bs andes Basen heal Jet ge 526,481,620 693,643,211 
Total imports ..... 916,429,335 1,064,516,177 


Domestic mdse. exported 1,216,443,806 1,239,492,098 


Foreign mdse. reéxported 52,321,479 47,166,611 
Grand total Cana- 
dian trade 


die: Ses $2,185,194,620 $2,351,174,886 


The detailed export figures showed a great in- 
crease in the value of the agricultural food prod- 
ucts, animals and animal products and wood and 
paper products sent out of the Dominion in 1919- 


Imports Exports 
1913 1918 1919 1913 1918 19279 
64.6 81.4 78.8 37.9 36.1 36.6 
21.2 8.0 9.8 49.8 47.4 42.5 
soe 5.7 4.6 5.3 4.4 6.1 
11.0 4.9 7.5 7.0 12.1 14.8 


20, as compared with 1918-19, these groups show- 
ing reaper tls € gains of $121,286, 043, $69,084,157, 
and $59,322,165. On the dutiable goods imported 
in 1919-20 a total of $187,520,613 in duties was 


Exporte Reczrports 
1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 
$262,033,526  $388,319,569 $22,828,409 $4,890,000 
26,946,216 82,804,403 2,894,675 1,531,943 
244,990,826 314,074,983 9,364,079 6,565,660 
28,641,666 34,028,314 1,834,594 93,923,765 
65,262,478 21,147,797 1,328,982 3,555,024 
82,855,193 82,161,008 6,179,760 18,058,937 
80,655,420 56,145,291 "979,742 2,597,839 
25,389,368 29,222,848 8,144,217 589,921 
154,685,098 218,957,263 808,581 632,700 
255,084,015 712,631,127  3.458,440 4,920,822 


ee  eneme Cee el <TD 


collected, or $29,474,280 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

By general classes Canada’s imports and do- 
mestic and foreign exports during the past two 
years aggregated: 

The value of the Canadian trade by countries 
for the fiscal vear compared with the preceding 
one was as follows: 

The following table shows the expansion of the 
foreign trade since 1913-14 for trade years end- 
ing March 31: 


1919-20 


$455,437,224 $1,286.658,709 
618,457,144 1,064.516.169 


Total foreign trade . .$1,073,894, $2,351,174, ore 
Forcign trade per capita 14 73 


1913-1¢ 
Exports (including reéx- 


ee er ee ee we wo 


Ce 


It is to be noted that in 1919-20 the total ex- 
ports were not only 182 per cent greater than 
they were in 1913-14, but were valued at $212,- 
764,341] more than the total imports and exports 
during the latter year. Allowance should, of 
course, be made for the rise in prices but increase 
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Imports for fiscal year— 


Countries 1919 
United Kingdom ...............0c000 $73,024,016 
PUGUEAIS 9. ora Ce ese aed ee Se ae 4,963,446 
British East Indies ............. eae 15,223,434 
British Guiana ...........c ce wee cease 6,747,072 
British South Africa ............00000. 1,800,259 
British West Indies ............00-2-00. 8,487,825 
PIOU POUR 555 cies 66.8 Fas ho ee ee AR 2,121,909 
Newfoundland ............ccccceccees 3,098,834 
New Zealand ...........0cccccecvecae 7,885,436 
Other British Empire ................. 888,207 
Argentine Republic ...............008. 1,139,267 
Belen: ios hn ee bw Ba oe ote 6,270 
Brazil ip SR gaan ar Arca gs can 1 Ree ca easel, Sis ae 1,156,832 
CTVETIA: 0355 sho seed cee Ae ae 1,954,466 
CUDA: §6 703.5 5.6 SE AS ek ORS 3,049,953 
PTC «5.6 erie ais eee Gi SSG wD ee 3,641,244 
GreOCE: iio Soe ae ese OR Sn ed 83 
GATS oS kas ae A a a wh eR bee aba d , §55,112 
PROD: eh wis Ch Gee Vea ee We ee ee ES 13,618,122 
Netherlands ...........ccc cee ee revues 495,409 
United: States 5.66%) 050 ca eh whan ea wee 750,199,879 
Other foreign countries ...............-. 20,238,277 
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Exports for siscal year— 


1920 1919 1920 
$126,269,274 $540,750,977 $489,151,806 
1,369,218 14,019,629 11,415,623 
16,235,738 3,831,741 6,762,259 
7,412,931 2,646,169 3,109,381 
676,070 11,992,299 8,649,756 
12,098,144 10,200,582 10,868,693 
3.194,959 995,116 1,343,867 
2,139,614 11,325,618 16,175,443 
3,415,096 7,227,509 6,987,008 
1,267,322 3,170,149 7,323,328 
3,057,269 4,603,130 6,126,457 
911,407 950,318 28,463,855 
1,973,768 4,088,534 2,703,488 
1,201,579 2,856,933 6,659,805 
17,585,528 5,035,975 6,329,783 
10,604,357 96,103,142 61,106,938 
700,899 16,902 29,588,984 
999,040 13,181,514 16,961,312 
13,635,680 12,245,439 7,732,514 
2,222,434 198,985 5,653,218 
802,102,187 454,873,170 464,029,014 
35,448,655 17,129,975 42,349,571 


in the value of exports to the extent of 182 per 
cent far exceeds the rise in prices. 

Comparing the returns by important groups 
the trade during the foregoing two years was 
ar up as follows (figures are for merchandise 
only) : 


Imports from 


Count: ies 1913-14 
United Kingdom ..............-e0c00. $132,070,362 
Other parts of » British Empire ......... 22,456,440 
United Statep > oo... cc ee ee 395,565,328 
Other foreign countries .............. 68,365,014 
TOU) ob eck Hirer die ae ROR Seeeeearace $618,457,144 


* Includes reéxports. 


Evidence of the expanding nature of Canada’s 
foreign trade is to be seen in the fact that trade 
was conducted with a larger number of countries 
and on a much larger scale generally than in 
1913-14. 

Finance. The estimated expenditure for the 
year ending March 31, 1920, was $437,679,072, 
and the consolidated fund revenue was $312, 046, - 
747. The debt on Oct. 31, 1918, was $1,749,332, 
000. Down to that date the total war expendi: 
ture of the country was estimated at $1,530,000,- 
000. 

The first budget introduced by the new finance 
minister, Sir Henry Drayton, provided for a 
series of special taxes whose return was expected 
to amount to about $70,000,000. The reason giv- 
en for imposing them was that the government 
had renounced its policy of borrowing and de- 
cided that henceforth the country must pay its 
way. On the other hand, certain sources of in- 
come were closed. The 7% per cent extra cus- 
toms’ duty of the war on certain articles was re- 
moved; exemptions under the business profits tax 
were increased from 7 per cent to 10 per cent; and 
the duty on moving picture films was repealed. 
The taxes, however, more than offset this de- 
crease. The tax most discussed hecause it 
aroused the most discontent was the so-called 
luxuries tax. Originally this ranged from 10 
per cent to 50 per cent on certain goods specified 
as luxuries. The tax was imposed on the sell- 
ing price whether the goods were made in Canada 
or not if the selling price excceded a certain 
amount. Among these articles were textiles, 
boots and shoes, gold and silver articles, and 
sporting goods. Thus on boots and shoes, the tax 
applied to any amount over $9 a pair. On suits 


and dresses on any amount over $45 and in each 
case the tax was 10 per cent. The objection to 
this was that it burdened the buyer of necessaries 
and it was argued that the principle of the United 
States luxury tax was better, the tax of the 
United States being paid on the cost of goods 


Egporis to4 
1919-20 1918-14 1919-20 
$126,269,274 $222,322,292 $495,961,867 
47,903,079 23,709,829 73,719,192 
801,632,849 176,948,299 501,128,368 
88,710,967 32,456,804 215,849,282 


$1,064,516,169 $455,437,224 $1,286,658,700 


> Exclusive of Alaska and insular possessions. 


above a certain limit and not on the selling price. 
Certain modified proposals were made in the 
sunimer time with a view to meeting the objec- 
tion. The tax of 1] per cent on all sales of manu- 
facturers, importers, wholesalers, etc., was re- 
tained ‘and continued to apply to all articles ex- 
cept certain specified ones, including coal. It 
was criticized in that it tended to be multiplied 
before the goods passed to the consumer. The 
heavy tax on liquors, the 2 cent tax on stock 
transfers, and the 5 per cent addition to the tax 
on incomes in excess of $5000 were not changed. 
Raitways. The total length of railways in 
June, 1918, was 38,879 niles distributed as fol- 
lows: Ontario, 11,057; Quebec, 4791; Manitoba, 
4168; Saskatchewan, i182: Alberta, 4273; Brit- 
ish Columbia, 4247; New Brunswick, 1959: Nova 
Scotia, 1428; Prince Edward’s Island, 279; and 
Yukon, 102. The government railways in opera- 
tion, 1917-18, had a total length of 4408 miles. 
Railway construction in the Dominion of Can- 
ada during 1920 aggregated 305.39 miles of new 
lines and 31.60 miles of second track, or a total 
of 336.99. This amount, it may be noted, was 
but very little less than the mileage of new con- 
struction in the United States although less 
than the 442.46 miles of 1919. This was in pur- 
suance of the policy of expansion which the 
Canadian roads have been following in tapping 
and building up new sections of the country. 
Canada, as regards settlement and resources, was 
in many ways undeveloped, so that from 1906 
to 1913 there was active railway construction 
throughout the Dominion. In 1914 with the war 
this began to decline reaching a minimum in 
1918. The figures for 1919 and 1920 however 
were considered as indicating a resumption of 
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railway building for Canada. Much of the new 
construction was in the form of branches con- 
necting with the trunk lines. 

Late in the year the government of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoha granted authority to the Cana- 
dian National Railways to undertake immediate- 
ly a survey for a new line from The Pas to the 
Flin Flon mining area, about 90 miles northward. 
A new railroad for Quebec also was announced 
late in the year, to be 120 miles long, from Chi- 
coutimi to St. Felicien, via the north side of Lake 
St. John. A contract was signed hetween the 
government of the Province of Quebec and the 
Quebec & Chibougamou Railway Co. providing for 
the new line’ which will run through timbered 
country. A large amount of the material had 
been contracted for and the road was to be com- 
pleted in two years. 

DEFENSE. Before the war the permanent force 
was 3500 and the active militia 68,000. During 
the war Canada provided 628,964 men, of whom 
465,984 enlisted voluntarily, the remainder being 
added under the Military Service act, which went 
into effect in the winter of 1916-17. The Cana. 
dian army during the war consisted of four di- 
visions and a cavalry brigade in France, in addi- 
tion to garrisons in the Dominion and the West 
Indies and the detachments sent to North Russia 
and Serbia. The casualties in the Canadian force 
during the war were placed at 213,268 of whom 
55,205 were killed or died of wounds or disease. 
Demobilization began in December, 1918, and was 
nearly completed at the beginning of 1920. In 
the latter year measures were taken toward the 
restoration of the same system as had existed 
before the war. See NAvAL PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT. ‘The executive power is nor- 
mally vested in the King, but is exercised in his 
name by the Governor-General who acts through 
a responsible ministry. The legislative power is 
vestd in a Parliament of two houses, the Senate 
and the House of Commons. The senators are 
nominated for life and the members of the House 
of Commons are elected by direct suffrage for 
five years. The Senate has 96 members and ti: 
ITouse of Commons had at the beginning of 1920, 
234 members as follows: 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 16 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Bruns- 
wick, 15 for Manitoba, 13 for British Columbia, 
3 for Prince Edward Island, 16 for Saskatche- 
wan, 12 for Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. As the result of the election of De- 
cember, 1917, the Unionists in the House of 
Commons numbered 151 and the opposition 81. 


Governor-General in 1920, the Duke of Devon- | 


shire. 

The ministry after the fall of the Bor- 
den cabinet (see below) was constituted as fol- 
lows: Seeretary of State for External Affairs 
(First Minister), Right Hon. Arthur Meighen; 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Right Hon. Sir 
George E. Foster; Minister of Finance, Hon. Sir 
Henry L. Drayton; Minister of Justice, Right 
Hon. C. J. Doherty; Minister of Labor, Hon. 
Gideon Robertson; Minister of Railways and 
Canals, Hon. J. D. Reid; Minister of Soldiers’ 
Civil Reéstablishment, Hon. Sir James A. Loug- 
heed; Secretary of State of Canada (acting), 
Right Hon. Arthur L. Sifton; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Hon. P. E. Blondin; Minister of the Interior 
und Minister of Mines, Hon. Sir James A. Loug- 
heed; Minister of Marine and Fisheries and 
Minister of the Naval Service, Hon. C. (. Ballan- 
tyne; Minister of Customs and Inland Revenue, 
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Hon. R. W. Wigmore; Minister of Immigration, 
Colonization, and Health. and President of the 
Privy Council, Hon. J. A. Calder; Minister of 
Militia and Defense, Hon. Hugh Guthrie; Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Hon. Simon F. Tolmie; Minis- 
ter of Public Works, Hon. F. B. McCurdy; Mem- 
ber of Privy Council without portfolio, Edgar K. 
Spinney. 


HIsTory 


PARLIAMENT. The parliamentary session 
opened February 26th. Among the important 
questions before it was that of the future naval 
policy. A report on that subject had been made 
by Admiral Jellicoe which included a plan pro- 
viding for complete local control while making 
the Canadian navy an integral part of the im- 
perial naval force. English officers were to hold 
the high commands in it until the Canadians had 
received the requisite training. It was decided 
after some vigorous discussion that at present 
owing to the financial burdens and to uncertainty 
as to imperial naval policy, Canada would not 
embark upon an expensive naval programme. It 
was agreed to maintain at Canadian expense how- 
ever, a cruiser, two destroyers, and two sub- 
marines, which were supplied by the British gov- 
ernment (June 15th). Meanwhile, the strength 
of the government was indicated by the result of 
a contest on March 10 in which the opposition 
tried to drive the ministry from power by the 
proposal of an amendment to the speech from 
the throne. Parliament expressed confidence in 
the ministry by a majority of only 34. 

MINISTERIAL Crisis. Sir Robert Borden re- 
signed as Prime Minister at the beginning of 
July and was succeeded by Mr. Arthur Meighen. 
By-elections were held for the Federal Parliament 
on September 20th in St. John, New Brunswick, 
and resulted in a large majority for the minis- 
terial candidates. The provincial elections were 
held in New Brunswick on October 9th and ac- 
cording to the preliminary returns the Viberal 
governn:ent lost three of its representatives. 
Two members of the cabinet were defeated, though 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Foster, was returned. 
In New Brunswick and two other provinces, 


-namely Ontario and Manitoba, the group system 


prevails, that is to say, the largest party in each 
house of the provincial parliament has not a ma- 
jority over the other groups. Many believed that 
the Federal Parliament itself would before long 
be divided into groups in the same manner. 

Evections. A by-election in Ontario in De- 
cember resulted in the defeat of the government 
candidates. Another in British Columbia result- 
ed favorably for the government. General elec- 
tions in British Columbia, December 1, indicated 
the desire for a change of ministry, for although 
the Liberals (government) were not decisively 
defeated, the opposition to them was strength- 
ened. 

Prouipition, A referendum in British Colum- 
bia on October 26th resulted in a vote in favor of 
a system of public liquor dispensaries under gov- 
ernment control, a majority of over 30,000 being 
against the continuation of the existing system, 
which allowed importation for private use. In 
Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Saskatche- 
wan, Which had already adopted provincial prohi- 
bition, a referendum was taken on the question 
of prohibiting the importatign of liquor on Oc- 
tober 25th, and all four provinces voted for the 
prohibition. This would make all these provinces 
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completely ‘‘dry” as soon as the Federal Order in 
Council should go into effect. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITPUTION. 
In the latter part of the year there was an in- 
creasing demand for the right of Canada to amend 
her own constitution without applying to the 
King and his advisers. In this Quebec did not 
participate because her language and civil law 
rights would be guaranteed against aggression 
s0 long as the consent of the British Parliament 
was required for amendments. Outside Quebec, 
however, the movement was popular and Parlia- 
ment passed a resolution calling upon the im- 

rial Parliament to amend the confederation act 

nown as the British North American Act, in 
such a way as to place Canadian legislation on an 
extra-territorial basis. It was argued that it was 
absurd for a nation that had an independent 
status to be compelled to ask the Parliament of 
another country for permission to amend its con- 
stitution. Connected with this movement was 
the demand that Canada should have a minister 
with full powers representing her in the United 
States. Objection was raised on the ground of 
possible difficulty from confusion of his functions 
with those of the British Ambassador. The 
Liberal opposition attacked the measure from 
this point of view. The government argued that 
inasmuch as three-fourths of the work done by 
the British Embassy at Washington related to 
Canada and as thus far it had not engaged per- 
sons especially familiar with Canadian affairs, 
the time had tome when Canada should have its 
own direct representative. 
_ IMMaGRATION. Further measures were taken 
in December toward restricting immigration of 
the working classes from other countries and an 
order was adopted December lst, providing that 
no immigrant should enter unless he possessed 
$250 in his own right, the amount previously re- 
quired being $50; and if accompanied by his fam- 
ily those over 18 years of age must have the 
equivalent of $125 apiece, and each member be- 
tween the age of five and 15 must have $50. The 
order went into effect December 15th on the 
American boundary and was to go into effect 
January Ist at the ocean ports. 

CANADA AND THE Leacue. The belief in the 
United States that Canada as a member of the 
League would always vote with Great Britain 
was not shared by the general opinion in Canada 
itself. It was pointed out that the representa- 
tives of Canada in the Assembly of the League 
would be expected to express opinion in Canada, 
rather than in the British Empire. During the 
meetings of the Geneva Assembly, moreover, the 
Canadian representation showed an independent 
attitude and ranged itself generally with the 
more liberal element. In fact the Canadian dele- 
gate, Mr. Doherty, drew general attention by his 
criticism of the European diplomacy that had pre- 
ceeded the war and he emphasized the necessity of 
a new spirit in international affairs. He gave it 
to be understood that the new world representa- 
tives did not intend to let themselves be dragged 
at the heels of European diplomats whose policy 
in the past had brought on the war. 

OTHER EveNTs. On May 10th it was officially 
announced that in the future Canada would be 
represented at Washington by her own resident 
minister. On June 9th representatives of Cana- 
da and of the West Indies in conference at Otta- 
wa agreed upon a system of reciprocity in cus- 
toms duties and upon a plan for the improvement 
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of shipping facilities between the two parties. 
A tariff commission under the Ministry of I'i- 
nance toward the close of the year was taking 
evidence throughout the country. The main 
argument that the protectionists were using was 
based on trade figures, showing that the imports 
from the United States amounted to $900,000,- 
000 as against $500,000,000 in exports during the 
year. The Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur Meighen, 
on October 26th declared that the tariff issue 
would be put before the electors in plain terms 
in order that they might decide between the gov- 
ernment and its opponents. The discovery of 
rich oil lands near Fort Norman on the border of 
the Arctic Circle and over 1000 miles due north 
of Edmonton was announced toward the close 
of the year. A crime that drew much attention 
during the closing weeks of the year was the 
killing of the proprietor of a hotel at Sandwich, 
Ontario, by a Methodist minister who had been 
licensed as an inspector after criticizing the fail- 
ure of the government to enforce prohibition. 
The coroner decided that it was done in self-de- 
fense. The affair aroused much discussion over 
the question of enforcement. See ANTHROPOL- 
OGY; EXPLORATION. 

CANALS. The discussion of new projects 


_ rather than actual construction prevailed in 1920. 


The Great Lakes Waterway avas vigorously ar- 
gued, work was done on the Welland Canal of 
Canada, and other enterprises in connection with 
schemes of internal waterways were put forward 
especially in view of the increased freight rater 
on the railways. 

Sr. LAWRENCE WATERWAY. During 1920 the 
engineering investigation of the proposed Great 
Lakes to the sea deep waterway provided for m 
the United States River and Harbor Act was 
under way. This project required considerable 
construction as a 35-foot waterway was contem- 
ee and the joint commission headed by Col. 

. P. Wooton, Corps of Engineers, United States 
army, for the United States, and W. P. Bowden, 
Chief Engineer of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, for Canada, was engaged in an en- 
ginecring inquiry as to the possibilities and diffi- 
culties and cost of such a waterway. This plan 
was to be completed in the spring of 1921. In 
the mean time the plan was vigorously advocated 
by commercial and other agencies interested and 
also opposed in other quarters. A notable ad- 
dress on the engineering requirements of the pro- 
posed waterway was delivered before the Western 
Society of Engineers by Maj. John C. Lee, Corps . 
of Engineers, United States army. 

Inninois STateE Waterway. After the pas- 
sage of the Illinois Deep Waterway Act of 1919 
providing for the construction of a canal for 
barge navigation between the Chicago Drainage 
Canal at Lockport and the Illinois River at 
Utica (see YEAR Book for 1919), the State of 
Illinois submitted plans prepared by its new 
Division of Waterways to the Federal govern- 
ment. These were approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers, United States 
army, and application was also made for permis- 
sion to develop water power under the terms of 
the Water Power Act. Proposals were invited 
for the construction of various parts of the proj- 
ect and in October, 1920, the first contract for the 
lock at Marseilles, Ill., was awarded for $1,373,- 
115, exclusive of gates, valves, and operating ma- 
chinery. The distance to be traversed by the 
new waterway is about 60 miles with a difference 
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in water elevation of about 123 feet for which 
five locks of from 41 to 16 feet lift are required. 
The canal will have 8 feet of water in earth and 
10 feet in rock sections, and the locks were de- 
signed to be 110 x 600 feet with 14 feet of water 
on the sills at low water so as to provide for a 
future deepening of the waterway to 14 feet. 
Barge fleets with 7500 tons of cargo are to be 
accommodated as this practice had been found 
most useful on the Ohio River. The new project 
would make possible the removal of the existing 
dams and locks in the lower part of the Illinois 
River, affording a 9-foot open channel from La 
Salle to the Mississippi River in addition to the 
new development. For the five locks there were 
to be required three new dams, and below an 
existing dam forming a diversion channel one 
of the locks was to be placed. All of the locks 
except that at Lockport where the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago had a hydro-electric plant, were 
to have power houses. The dams were to be of 
the gravity type built of concrete with movable 
crests formed by Taintor gates to afford ample 
flow for flood waters. The traffic capacity of the 
new waterway was estimated at 60,000,000 tons 
annually and its completion was anticipated by 
1924. The estimated cost was placed at $20,- 
000,000 with $8,000,000 additional for water. 
See paper read before Western Society of En- 
gineers and Engineering News-Record, page 1095, 
Dec. 2, 1920, vol. LXXXV, no. 23. 

New YorK BarGe CANA, This great under- 
taking which was 15 years in construction and 
required with its various adjuncts and appur- 
tenances over $180,000,000 in 1920 again failed 
to realize expectations or to accommodate an 
amount of traffic commensurate with the outlay. 
Construction progress continued on the various 
terminal facilities including a huge grain ele- 
vator in Gowanus Bay, New York harbor. While 
the Barge Canal since its construction had be- 
come adequate to handle a large amount of com- 
merce and thus aid or possibly compete with the 
railways, yet completed as it was about the time 
of the world war its facilities never had been 
utilized to any considerable extent. It was com- 


mandeered by the government and a small fleet 


of modern boats was built and operated by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation but they were not 
adequate in number and only served to discourage 
private construction and operation. In 1919 the 
total traffic on the New York Barge Canal System 
was only 1,238,844 tons which was 5,000,000 tons 
less than the amount carried by the old Erie 
Canal in any year between 1868 and 1884 and 
less than one-third the traffic from the latter 
date to the beginning of reconstruction in 1903. 
In 1920 it was estimated that between 20,000,000 
and 25,000,000 tons per season could be handled 
and with the ceasing of government control pri- 
vate transportation and manufacturing interests 
located on the banks began actively to consider a 
fuller utilization of its facilities. One company 
in particular was organized during the year to 
start in the season of 1921 with some 25 oil-burn- 
ing steamers and 75 750-ton steel barges thus 
added more than 1,000,000 tons annually to the 
carrying capacity of the canal. 

CANALS AT SAULT Ste. Marie. The United 
States Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was 
opened April 19th and closed Dec. 26, 1920; thus 
making its season 252 days. The Canadian 
Canal was opened April 23 and closed Dec. 23, 
1920; with a season of 244 days. 
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There was an increased commerce through the 
canals in 1920 over the previous year and the 
comparative statement of lake commerce through 
both canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and On- 
tario for the seasons of 1919 and 1920 is shown 
below: 


Total Trafic for 
Items 


Season Season 
Vessels: 1919 1920 P.ct. 
Steamers, No. ..... 14,866 16,336 + 10 
Sailing, No. ....... 1,218 1,354+11 
Unregistered, No. .. 1,503 1,157 — 23 
Total sss eesswcees 17,587 18,847+ 7 
Lockages, No. ....... 12,302 13,193 + 7 
Tonnage: 
Registered, net .... 50,089,090 58,194,083 + 16 
* Freight, tons .... 68,235,542 79,282,496 + 16 
Passengors, No. ..... 56,992 68,451 + 20 
Lumber, M. ft. B.M... 244,426 192,854 — 21 
Flour, bbls. ......... 8,087,554 7,477,533 — 8 
Wheat, bush. ....... 113,734,848 148,456,487 + 26 
Grain, bush. ........ 52,784,845 61,630,135 — 2 
“Copper, tons ....... 58,409 51,545 — 12 
“Tron ore, tons ..... 46,922,792 56,780,498 + 21 
« Mfd. and pig irons .. 117,713 76.194 — 35 
“ Coal, soft, tons ..... 11,461.962 12,096,993 + 6 
“Coal, hard, tons .... 2,412,989 2,059.266 — 15 
* Salt, tong ......... 93,893 99,208+ 6 
*“Qil, tons .......... 287,023 353,489 + 23 
“Stone, tons ........ . 871,170 568,271 + 52 
“Genl. mdse., tons... 542,178 656,110 + 3 
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2 Short tons. 


See PANAMA CANAL, 

CANARY ISLANDS. A group of islands 
belonging to Spain, situated off the northwest 
coast of Africa. Area, 2808 square miles. The 
population was estimated Dec. 31, 1918, at 513,- 
959; census of Dec. 31, 1910, 444,016. The capi- 
tal, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. had a population in 
1910 of 683,004; estimated Dec. 31, 1918, 72,871. 
Another large city is Las Palmas with a popula- 
tion estimated, Dec. 31, 1918, at 69,270. The 
leading exports are tomatoes, potatoes, bananas, 
and wheat. 

CANCER. Cancer is being cured to-day in 
large numbers, although in a very small percent- 
age of cancer victims (for the diffusion of the 
disease is enormous), by the knife, by radium, by 
the x-rays,’ by electrical cautery, and even by 
chemical caustics. These remedies are in a sense 
competitive although each has a definite field of 
application. The idea of combining or alternat- 
ing them is of course by no means new but the 
more recent literature shows that the combined 
methods are beginning to be systematically ap- 
plied, so that we shall know before long whether 
such combination means an advance in cancer 
treatment. The scarcity of radium with the fact 
that its ownership is concentrated in the hands 
of the few makes the problem of combined treat- 
ment difficult at the start. It is rare to find a 
medical man who is equally versed in the technics 
of application of all of these remedies, and it is in 
fact a foregone conclusion that the combined 
methods make advisable the codperation of a 
number of specialists. The most eminent tech- 
nicians are so wedded to their specialties that 
they are apt to underrate the work of their col- 
leagues. The most accomplished x-ray special- 
ists claim that they can equal any results pro- 
duced by radium, while some of the radium ex- 
perts claim that they have supplanted the use of 
the knife in cancer at least in certain localities 
such as the uterus. To illustrate the simultane- 
ous application of several resources let us take the 
case of a malignant growth involving both the 
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soft and bony structures of the face, of the type 
deemed inoperable at the start. The growth con- 
sists largely of tissues already degenerated. To 
excise these with the knife exposes the patient to 
a number of risks, not the least of which is the 
danger of spreading the disease through the sev- 
ered blood-vessels. Hence some form of electrical 
head is applied in such intensity that the de- 
generated tissues are “cooked” to use a familiar 
expression. Within a short time the “cooked” 
tissues separate and leave a healing cavity. 
Early in the treatment and perhaps before the 
application of heat, the x-ray has been used in- 
tensively over the tumor and its contiguous tis- 
sues with especial reference to the absorbent ves- 
sels, which bear the cancer cells to the nearest 
glands or lymph nodes. It has been proved that 
the rays are able to contract the channels of the 
absorbents in such a manner as to make this 
transportation difficult or impossible. But some 
of the bony tissue, as the upper or lower jaw, 
has become involved in the disease and can be 
removed only by cutting instruments. This is 
done at the most opportune time and as soon as 
possible. Thus far the periphery or growing 
part of the tumors which surrounds the degener- 
ated area has not been attacked and now radium 
is in demand. Tubes of the latter are inserted 
in these regions in such a manner as to expose all 
of the growing tumor tissue to the penetration 
of the rays. Within a short time the several 
wounds have healed with a smooth scar and if 
the technic has been perfect there is little chance 
that the growth will reappear in the original 
area. In case it should start up anew at some 
point radium or one of the other local methods 
of treatment is called upon. The patient is kept 
for a long time under the influence of the x-rays 
to prevent glandular recurrence and if such re- 
currence appear it may be treated by single or 
combined methods. Appearance of the disease 
at a distance through transportation by the blood 
circulation is usually beyond the possibility of 
cure and we have but one resource here—the 
x-rays. In some of these secondary growths 
which are most accessible to the rays some re- 
markable results have been obtained. The dis- 
ease has been arrested and the patient seemingly 
cured. Such results have been obtained for ex- 
ample in secondary growths of the spine. In in- 
operable cancer of the breast the use of chemical 
caustics have recently heen revived for the de- 
struction of the degenerated cancer tissue. The 
patient is anesthetized and by means of caustic 
potash the tissue is rapidly destroyed in much 
the same fashion as when electric heat is used. 
The large cavity which may form heals slowly 
with a good scar, although skin grafting is some- 
times necessary. 

The intense activity of research in the prov- 
ince of malignant disease can hardly help but 
bear fruit, but owing to th. real or apparent con- 
tinuous increase in the diffusion of the disease, 
the benefits have not yet been realized by a re- 
duction of the mortality. Rapid increase of can- 
cer in Brazil has led to agitation intended to 
make the disease reportable and to isolate the 
victims as in the case of leprosy. Cancer is not 
known to be contagious and in the case of lep- 
rosy contagion has always been difficult to prove; 
but since segregation has caused an arrest in the 
spread of leprosy it is thought wise to test the 
Measure on the other disease. As far as can be 
Jearned no actual steps in this direction have 
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yet been taken. The idea would be quite im- 
practicable in any one of the old civilized coun- 
tries where cancer has abounded for years but in 
a country like Brazil with a large aboriginal and 
primitive population hitherto relatively immune 
to the disease (it exists in the cities and amid the 
white civilized communities there ds elsewhere 
in the world) the general diffusion of the malady 
suggests some drastic measure and from analogy 
of other racial plagues, segregation seems worth 
trying. 

We are learning more and more that whatever 
else cancer may be it tends to result from per- 
sistent irritation of any kind. It has not always 
been easy to connect definite irritants with the 
disease, but of recent years it has become pee 
to associate cancer within the mouth and throat 
with multiple irritation. Thus in London a sur- 
prising number of victims present the effects of 
several of the following types of irritation: to- 
bacco addiction—the excessive smoking of cigars 
and pipes; the use of very hot foods and the ten- 
dency to increase the temperature more and more 
as one becomes tolerant; the drinking of very 
hot tea and coffee; alcoholic abuse; the excessive 
use of table salt which acts unfavorably on the 
mucous secretion; the history and often actual 
lesions or scars of the disease syphilis, which is 
present in form 20 to 100 per cent of material 
treated by individual throat specialists and the 
presence of infected mouth and pyorrhea. In 
not every region of the body is there such cuimu- 
lative evidence of irritation. But another great 
truth concerning the immediate cause of cancer 
is seen in the demonstration of a preceding 
chronic inflammation, which implies the exist- 
ence of some irritant as yet not recognizable. 
Thus in cancer of the breast pathologists now 
claim to find evidence in practically all cases of 
this pre&xistence of inflammation, although in 
many cases we cannot predicate the cause. In 
many women the inflammation is the sequel of 
lactation, but there is nothing to account for this 
pre-cancerous condition in women who have never 
borne children. 

The rapid increase of cancer of the stomach is 
in part due to the same factors which cause the 
disease in the throat, such as swallowing very 
hot food and drink, but this is only a fraction of 
the causation. The immunity of the Indian from 
cancer of the stomach is connected with the fact 
that the same Indian has none of the local alTec- 
tions of the stomach summed up under dyspepsia. 
In other words frequency of cancer of the stomach 
is «due largely to the very great frequency of 
gastric disorders as a whole. Whatever provokes 
the latter will be a factor in cancer. Simple 
ulcer of the stomach has long been known as a 
fertile cause of the latter. Half chewed bits of 
food which reach the stomach are repeatedly pro- 
jected against the pyloric ring which is the chief 
seat of the disease in that organ. 

Under the head of treatment it is admitted 
that radium and the x-rays in the hands of cer- 
tain experts are doing much good—so much in 
fact that certain governments have heen buying 
up radium in order that the poor may receive 
the same advantage as the wealthy. A tendency 
to combine the best features of surgery, caustics, 
and radiation in the individual patient is at pres- 
ent developing. 


CANDIA. See CBETE. 
CAPE CCUONY. See CAPE or Goop Horr 
PROVINCE, 


GOOD HOPE PROVINCE 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PROVINCE. One 
of the four constituent provinces of South Africa, 
formerly known as Cape Colony and now consti- 
tuting the southernmost province of the Union 
of South Africa; area, 276,966 square miles, with 
a total population of (census of 1911) 2,564,965; 
European or white, 582,377; colored, 1;982,588. 
In 1918 the European population numbered 619,- 
319. The colony is divided as follows: Cape 
Colony Proper, East Griqualand, Tembuland, 
Pondoland, Transkéi, Walfish Bay, and Bechu- 
analand. The capital is Cape Town, with a white 
population in 1918 of 99,693. Other towns with 
populations at that date are: Kimberley, 17,- 
188; Port Elizabeth, 23,339; East London, 17,- 
592. The races are mainly Hottentots, Malays, 
Kaffirs, Fingoes, and Bechunas. The census of 
1911 gave the colored population of mixed race 
at 415,282. The Malays at that time numbered 
19,763. On June 30, 1918, there were 4888 
schools aided by the state with an enrollment of 
269,422 (provisional figures, 1919). The trade 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the United 
Kingdom was: Exports to the United Kingdom, 
£15,104,000; imports from the United Kingdom, 
£9,097,000, of which £8,795,000 consisted of 
British produce and manufactures. The colony 
was merged in the Union of South Africa, May 
31, 1910. The executive power is vested in the 
vovernor and in an executive council which con- 
sists of office holders appointed by the crown. 
See SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. A group of 
islands, 14 in number, belonging to Portugal and 
situated off the west African coast, with a total 
urea of 1516 square miles, or according to some 
authorities, 1480 square miles, and a population 
at the census of 1912 of 149,793, of whom 4799 
were white. The chief products are medicinal 
plants, coffee, hides, and millet. The estimated 
revenue and expenditures in 1917-18 balanced at 
776.799 escudos. For further statistics see the 
preceding YEAR Books. Capital, Praia. 

CARILLON MAGICO, IL.. See Music, Op- 


era. 

CARINTHIA. Formerly a crownland of 
Austria in the Austro-Hungarian Empire; after 
the disruption of the Empire, a province of the 
new Republic of Austria itself; bounded by Tirol 
ou the west, Styria on the east, Salzburg and 
Styria on the north, and Venetia, Gérz and Carni- 
ola on the south; area 3987 square miles; popula- 
tion at the census of 1910, 396,200; estimated in 
1913, 406,162. In 1910 the German-speaking ele- 
ment numbered 304,287. The majority are of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The capital is Klagen- 
furt with a population of 28,911 in 1910. Carni- 
ola was formerly represented by 10 members in 
the lower house in the Austrian Parliament and 
was locally governed by a single chamber of 43 
members. 

CARLISLE, BisHop or. See DIGGLE, J. W. 

CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. See InN- 
DIAN TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. See INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING. See UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A non-sectarian institution of the higher 
learning at Shenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., found- 
ed in 1900. In the summer session of 1920 there 
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were 511 students enrolled and in the regular 
fall session, 4123. The faculty numbered 396, 
including 71 additions. The income for the year 
was $1,603,880. There were 10,307 volumes in 
the library on the campus, a branch of the ad- 
jacent Carnegie Library, which contains 450,000 


volumes and is used by the students. President, 
Arthur Arton Hamerschlag. 
CABNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 


INGTON. The year was spent for the most part 
in returning to normal activities for the various 
departments. Most of the investigators who 
were drawn off during the war into government 
service or into the activities of industrial life 
had returned to their posts, in some cases to 
accept salaries much less than those offered by 
industrial concerns. Extraordinary results had 
already been obtained with the possibilities for 
the future by the Hooker telescope which was 
given a thorough test of its capabilities at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory during the year. The 
sixth cruise of the non-magnetic yacht Carnegie 
in October, 1919, to October, 1920, was the most 
successful one both with regard to rate of prog- 
ress and in work accomplished. This vessel since 
it was put into commission in 1909 had traversed 
250,000 miles. The trustees of the Institution 
decided to establish a Department of Genetics at 
Spring Harbor with sections of experimental evo- 
lution of eugenics, Record Office, the latter hav- 
ing heen donated to the Institution by FE. H. 
Harriman in 1918. Volume II of Professor 
Dickson’s History of the Theory of Numbers ap- 
peared during the year. It is devoted to “Dio- 
phantine Analysis.” 

A notable event in the history of the Institu- 
tion was the retirement of President Woodward 
‘on Dec. 31, 1920, who has guided the work for 
so many years. Dr. John C. Merriam of the 
University of California was appointed to take 
his place on Jan. 1, 1921. 

Total receipts for the fiscal vear 1919-20 were 
$1.553,930.64, making a total received since its 
founding in 1902 of $18,972,089.26. The publi- 
cation of eight volumes was authorized hy the 
Executive Committee during the year. Twenty- 
two volumes were published during the vear, and 
16 additional volumes were in press at its close. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. See German NEw 
GUINEA. 

CASE, Ciurrorp PHiLie. Clergyman, died 
March 7th. He was born at Jersey City, N. J., 
Oct. 22, 1873; graduated at Rutgers College, 
1897; after graduating at the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary in 1900, was ordained to 
the Dutch Reformed Church. He was pastor in 
New Jersey and then for several years at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. After 1915 he was permancnt 
clerk of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church of America. 

‘CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
A college of engineering at Cleveland. Ohio, 
founded in 1881, which gave courses in civil en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, electrical, 
mining, and chemical engineering, and physics. 
In the fall of 1920 there were 743 students and 
67 members of the faculty. The endowment 
amounted to $2,580,000 and the income from all 
sources for the year 1919-20 was $276,000. The 
department libraries contained 15,200 volumes. 
The chief addition to the equipment was the 
Warner and Swasey Observatory, which was dedi- 
cated October 12th. It is furnished with a 10- 
inch telescope, two astronomical transits, a zenith 
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telescope, and two Riefler clocks. 
Charles Sumner Howe, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

CASSIDY, JoseryH. Politician, died in Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., November 2]. For many years he 
was boss of the borough of Queens and at one time 
its president. He was born in the borough of 
Queens in 1866; was educated in the common 
schools and went to work in a large department 
store, in which he became the head of the fur 
department. He went into politics while still a 
young man and was appointed excise commis- 
sioner of Long Island City, which office he held 
until 1893. He became popular in local politics 
at the time of the consolidation of Brooklyn with 
greater New York and rose to the position of 
leader of the Democratic organization in Queens. 
His political power thereafter was virtually abso- 
lute, and he was especially popular among the 
younger element hy whom he was known as 
“Curly Joe.” He supported the successful candi- 
date for the office of first Borough President of 
Queens under the new Greater City administra- 
tion in 1897 and he was himself chosen his suc- 
ceasor, and secured a second term. There was an 
extensive real estate development and he was be- 
. ieved to have amassed a large fortune during his 
term. Charges were made against him by the 
taxpayers, but no action was taken.- He was 
defeated in subsequent campaigns for the office, 
but he retained control of the Democratic organ- 
ization for many years. He still was partly in 
control in 1912, when he was indicted on the 
charge of selling the Democratic nomination for 
Supreme Court Justice. He was convicted Feb. 
3, 1914, and sentenced to Sing Sing, but’ was re- 
leased on parole on Jan. 26, 1916, and his citizen- 
ship was restored a year later. 

CASTLE, Epcerton. British popular novel- 
ist, died in the middle of September. He was 
born March 12, 1858, studied at the universities 
of Paris and Glasgow and graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, with honors. He also passed 
through the Sandhurst Military Academy and 
the Inner Temple. After this wide range of 
studies he went into journalism serving for a 
number of years on the staff of the Saturday Re- 
view. Meanwhile he had published a treatise 
on Schools and Masters of Fence (1884). The 
list of his stories of which the greater number 
were written in collaboration with his wife, 
Agnes Castle, is too long to be reproduced here. 
Many of them were of an extraordinary popular- 
ity and some of them on being dramatized met 
with equal success on the stage. The best known 
of the earlier ones were The Pride of Jennico 
(1898) and The Bath Comedy (1899), both of 
which were dramatized with great success, the 
latter under the name of Sweet Kittie Bellairs. 
Among others were The Secret Orchard (1900) ; 
Incomparable Bellairs (1904); My Merry Rock- 
hurst (1907); The Hope of the House (1915); 
The Black Office (1917); Wolf Lure (1917). 
The field of his writings was that of conventional 
romance. He was as successful in swordsman- 
ship as in the writing of novels. For many years 
he was amateur champion of Great Britain in 
swordsmanship, and he was captain of the Brit- 
ish epée and sabre teams at the Olympic games 
in 1908. 

The latest romance was John Seneschal’s Mar- 
gyaret ;, it also was written in collaboration with 
Agnes Castle. 

CATALAN. See PHILOLOGyY, MopERN. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


President, 
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A Catholic institution of the higher education 
situated at Washington, D. C., founded in 1887. 
The total number of students for the year 1920- 
21 was 1826 and the members of the teaching 
staff numbered 82. The university includes 
schools of sacred science, law, philosophy, letters, 
and sciences, and also a summer school. With 
the authorization of the university, colleges and 
seminaries may be affiliated, the affiliating insti- 
tutions maintaining their self-government. In 
1920 the affiliating institutions were the St. Paul 
Seminary at St. Paul, Minn., and the following 
institutions situated near the university: Col- 
lege of St. Paul the Apostle; Holy Cross College; 
Franciscan College; Apostolic Mission House; 
Trinity College; College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception; Catholic Sisters’ College, and Mount St. 
Augustine's College; also the Institute of Scien- 
tific Study in New York City, and Mount St. 
Mary’s Seminary of the West at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rector, the Rt. Rev. Thomas Joseph Shahan, 
S.T.D. LL.D. ! 

CATTLE. See Livestock; DAIRYING; VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE, etc. 

CAUCASUS. The region of southeastern 
Europe comprising the isthmus which separates 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov from the 
Caspian Sea. It was formerly one of the gen- 
eral governments of the Russian Empire, divided 
into the two districts Ciscaucasia and Transcau- 
casia, with an area of 181,173 square miles and an 
estimated population, Jan. 1, 1915, of 13,299,100. 
No later statistics were available than those giv- 
en in preceding YEAR Books. Transcaucasia 
since the beginning of 1919 has been politically 
divided’ into the three small republics of ArR- 
MENIA, AZERBAIJAN, and GEORGIA (q.V.). 

CELEBRATIONS. The greatest celebration 
of the year was the Pilgrim Tercentenary Cele- 
bration (q.v.), commemorating the 300th anni- 
versary of the Landing of. the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. Two States, Alabama and 
Maine, celebrated the centennial anniversary of 
their admission to the Union and in honor of 
these events special commemorative coins of the 
value of 50 cents each were authorized by Con- 
gress to be made at the United States mint. 

The celebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of the Straits of Magellan was held in 
Chile during November and December. The fes- 
tivities were held principally in Santiago and 
Punta Arenas, the latter the world’s southern- 
most city, where the occasion was marked by the 
inauguration of important public works, includ- 
ing port improvement, lighthouses in Smith 
Channel, a highway between Punta Arenas and 
Natales, on the South Atlantic Coast, and laying 
of a corner stone of the Punta Arenas University. 
The Hon. Joseph H. Shea, who represents the 
United States in Chile, was appointed a special 
umbassador to represent this country at that 
event. Besides the United States, Great Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal were invited to send special 
representatives to the celebration. 

Brazil proposes to celebrate the centenary of 
its independence in September, 1922. That coun- 
try separated from the Kingdom of Portugal and 
was proclaimed independent by Don Pedro J, the 
first Emperor of Brazil, on Sept. 22, 1822. 

Plans entailing an expenditure of $12,500,000 
have been prepared. They include an exposition 
of fine arts, erection of a national historical mu- 
seum and composition of an historical opera, and 
a drama. The scheme also provides for the or- 
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ganization of a great university. Sports will 
be a feature of the celebration. It has also 
been suggested that a national pantheon for all 
the illustrious personages of Brazil should be 


erected in Rio de Janeiro in connection with the — 


celebration. It is proposed to erect in Sao Paulo 
one of the finest commemorative monuments in 
the new world as it was there that the first proc- 
lamation of independence was made. 

CELTIC. Sce Pritotocy, MopERN. 

CENSUS. During the fiscal year ending June 
30th the Bureau of the Census completed its 
preparations and made the decennial enumeration 
of the population, agriculture, manufactures, 
mines, quarries, oil and gas wells, irrigation and 
drainaye enterprises, and forestry products of 
the United States. The enumeration of the pop- 
ulation and agriculture, which began on Jan. 2, 
1920, was brought to practical completion some 
time before the close of the fiscal year. and all re- 
turns which were then outstanding have since 
heen received. The preliminary announcement 
of the population of the United States (q.v.) 


made on (Oct. 7, 1920, showed a total of 105,683,- | 


108, representing an increase of 14.9 per cent 
during the past decade, as against an increase of 
21 per cent during the preceding 10 vears. This 
falling off in the rate of increase was due main'y 
to the almost complete cessation of immigration 
at the time of the outbreak of the European war. 

The census inquiries pertaining to manufac- 
tures, mines and quarries, etc., were made en- 
tirely independently of the censuses of population 
and agriculture; and the field work on these in- 
quiries necessarily consumed a greater length of 
time. The work in the most important indus- 
trial districts was done either by special agents 
temporarily omployed for the purpose or by per- 
manent employees of the Bureau. The canvass 
was begun in February and was brought to prac- 
tical completion in October. 

The office force in Washington at the beginning 
of the census period, July 1, 1919, numbered 609, 
and by the close of the fiseal year, June 30, 1920, 
it had been expanded to 5502, exclusive of the 
320 special agents paid on’ a per diem basis and 
324 employees on the four-hour night force. The 
“turnover” in the force was enormous and ex- 
ceedingly expensive. The cost of the field work 
for the enumeration of population and agricul- 
ture was approximately $9,345,000, which repre- 
sents a material increase as compared with the 
cost in 1910. Nevertheless, the increase is not as 
great as the average increase in wages In various 
industries or in the cost of necessities of life 
between 1910 and 1920. That is to say, the total 
cost of the enumeration in 1920 would purchase 
a smaller amount of the necessities of life than 
could have been purchased by a sum cqual to the 
total cost of the enumeration in 1910. The per 
capita cost of the enumeration represented a still 
greater reduction when measured in commodity 
units. ‘Ihe cost of the 14th census work during 
the first fiscal year in which the bulk of the field 
work was done, was approximately $14,000,000 
and the Director estimates that the total cost of 
the work during the three-year period will be 
$23,765,000, of which amount $22,550,000 has 
been appropriated, leaving a balance of $1,215,- 
000 unappropriated. 

WorkK Not CONNECTED WITH DECENNIAL CEN- 
sus. During the census period the Bureau's 
force was, of course, employed mainly on the 
decennial census work, and its other lines of work 
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were relegated to the background. The important 
aot lade made at annual or more frequent inter- 
vals were, however, continued. These include 
statistics of births and deaths; financial statis- 
tics of cities and States; statistics on the produc- 
tion and distribution of cotton, cottonseed, and 
cottonseed products, and statistics of stocks of 
leaf tobacco held by manufacturers and dealers. 
The work on these and certain other inquiries 
was carried on with little interruption, except 
that the city and State finance investigation was 
curtailed. See AGRICULTURE and UNITED STATES. 

CENSUS, AGRICULTURAL. See _ Acnr- 
CULTURE, 

CENTRAL AMERICA. The territory in the 
south of the North American continent including 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, British Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador. The term also 
sometimes includes Panama. See these titles. 
The project conceived in recent years for the con- 
federation of the five Central American divisions 
made some progress in the course of the vear. 
Delegates from Guatemala, San Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica held a meeting 
early in December and elected officers who were 
to begin at an early date the work of organiza- 
tion. Conference was previously held by the 
presidents of Nicaragua and San Salvador, the 
Foreign Minister of Guatemala, and a representa- 
tive of Costa: Rica at Amapla in Honduras (No- 
vember 19th). Representatives of Spain and the 
United States were present. At the close of the 
year a draft of an agreement on the subject was 
under consideration. 

CEYLON. An island in the Indian Ocean 
off the southern end of Hindustan, constituting a 
British colony. Area, 25,481 square miles. Pop- 
utation in 1911, 4,110,367, estimated at the be 
ginning of 1919, exclusive of the military and 
shipping, 4,686,383. The Maldice Islands situ- 
ated 400 miles to the west and governed by a 
local sultan, pay an annual tribute to the Ceylon 
government. They are inhabited by 70,000 Mo- 
hammedans. ‘The population of Ceylon is dis- 
tributed by race according to 1918 estimate as 
follows: Singhalese, 2,089,364; Tamali, 1,352,- 
492; non-Malay Mohammedans, 277,630; Burgh- 
ers, 29,043; Malays, 14,118; Europeans, 7301; 
Veddahs and others, 16,435. The marriage rate 
according to 1918 estimates was 10.2 per 1000, 
the birth rate 39.2, and the death rate 31.9. Dis- 
tribution according to religion in 1918: Bud- 
dhists, 2,823,652; Hindus, 1,070,791: Mohammed- 
ans, 323.694; Christians, 466,964. The urban 
population is about 13 per cent of the total. The 
chief towns with their 1911 populations are 
Colombo, 211,274; Galle, 39,960; Jaffna, 40,441; 
Kandy, 29,451. The government schools in 1918 
numbered 843 with an attendance of 88,588 boys 
and 30,691 girls; aided schools, 1850, with an at- 
tendance of 134,055 boys and 81,406 girls: un- 
raided schools, 1128, with an attendance of 27,- 
003. In English and English vernacalar schools 
which numbered 329, there were 38,528 boys and 
10,612° girls. The acreage under cocoanuts in 
1918 was 925,921; rice, 678,814; other grains, 
146.572; tea, 505,689; rubber, 281,491; cinnamon, 
37,969; cacao, 30,851. The chief mineral for ex- 
port is plumbago, of which the mines, Jan. 1, 
1919, numbered 263, and the exports for 1918 
were 304.340 hundredweight. Other minerals in- 
elude gold, thorium, and monazite, and there are 
many quarries of small gems. ‘Vhe manufactures 
chietly consist in the working of agricultural 
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products, as, for example, the making of cocoanut 
oil. The registered factories in 1918 numbered 
1040. The imports in 1918 inclusive of bullion 
and specie were £11,849,112; the exports £14,208,- 
922. In 1919 the imports amounted to $95,729,- 
492; exports, $141,507,170; reéxports, $5,314,- 
742. A little over 30 per cent of the imports 
came from British India, which received nearly 
7 per cent of the exports. The United States 
received 331%), per cent of the exports and the 
United Kingdom 42 per cent. The import tradé 
with the United States is relatively small. Of 
the total exports in 1919, the most important 
was rubber, amounting to $55,492,495; next, tea, 
$46,600,656; and then in the order of their im- 
portance, copra, cocoanuts, cinnamon, , cacao, 
areca-nuts, and coir. Revenue (1917-18), £4,- 
262,242; expenditures, £4,329,036. The public 
debt on Sept. 30, 1918, was £5,251,513. The 
shipping entered and cleared in 1918 was 6,607,- 
565 tons, of which 4,975,698 were British. Cey- 
lon possessed a merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1918, 
of 143 sailing vessels and seven steamers. 

CHAFIN, EvGene WILDER. Prohibition can- 
didate for President in 1908 and 1912, died at 
Long Beach, Cal., November 30, as the result of 
an accident by fire. For many years he had 
been a temperance advocate of note and an or- 
ganizer of temperance and prohibition move- 
ments. He was born at East Troy, Wis., on 
Nov. 1, 1852; educated in the public schools and 
studied law at the University of Wisconsin. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1875, he practiced in Wau- 
kesha and Chicago. His political career as a 
Prohibitionist began with his candidacy for Con- 
yress in 1882. He subsequently ran for various 
other offices on the Prohibition ticket, at a time 
when success on that issue was impossible. Ile 
wrote Lires of the Prestdents (1896) and biogra- 
phies of Lincoln and Washington. 

CHALMERS, Avzerr JoUN. British physi- 
ologist, died, April 5. He was born aé Man- 
chester, England, March 28, 1870, educated at the 
Cniversity Colleges of Liverpool and London, and 
served in many parts of the British colonial em- 
pire on various medical commissions. For his 
work in the West African and Ceylon services 
from 1897 to 1911 he was awarded a gold medal 
and received medals and orders also for his serv- 
ices in Ashanti and in the Ceylon coronation con- 
tingent. He was author of works on tropical 
medicine, physiological chemistry, hygiene, etc. 

CHAMBERS, Jutius. Editor and author, 
died in New York City, February 12. He was 
born at Bellefontaine, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1859; 
studied at the Ohio University and at the Co- 
lumbia College Law School; joined the staff of 
the New York T'ribune in 1870; and from that 
time on served in various capacities on New York 
papers including the Herald and the World. He 
had wide experience as a traveler, beginning with 
an expedition in his youth to the headwaters of 
the Mississippi River which he discovered in 
Elk Lake, Minn., and including voyages to Egypt, 
the West Indies, and the cities of Europe. After 
1904 he contributed a daily department to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, entitled “‘Walks and Talks,” and 
lectured on journalism at Cornell and New York 
universities. Among his writings may be men- 
tioned: A Mad World; The Mississippi hiver ; 
The Destiny of Doris; Seeing New York; and 
Joy of Lwing. He wrote a musical comedy en- 
titled The Sargasson Maid and was the author of 
numerous short stories. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. See City 
PLANNING, 

CHAPFN, Anna ALIceE. Author, died in New 
York City, February 26. She was born in New 
York City, Dec. 16, 1880; was privately educated, 
and studied music in New York City; married 
Robert Payton Carter in 1906. She wrote a 
number of works pertaining to the scores of 
Wagner and other musical subjects; fairy stories, 
plays. and novels. Among the more recent ones 
may be mentioned. The Street Car Mystery 
(1911); The Spirit of the Sea (a poem on the 
Titanic disaster, 1912); The Eagle’s Mate 
(1914); The Topsy-Turvy Fairy Book (1914); 
The Everyday Fairy Book (1915); Mountain 
Madness (1915); and Greenwich Village. 

CHARITIES. Work during 1920 in the char- 
itable field progressed with more organization 
than in previous years. Special attention was 
given to work in Europe and especially among the 
starving populace in Slavic countries. Work in 
the United States has been directed with par- 
ticular attention toward industrial centres. 
(See Rep Cross.) Extensive relief work at 
home has been done during 1920 by the Red Cross. 
Emphasis has been laid upon the field of health 
promotion and disease prevention. 

DomesTiC PEACE-TIME PROGRAMME. The new 
department of Health Service of the American 
Red Cross was in operation seven months of the 
fiscal year, during which time 128 health centres 
were in active operation, while 435 Red Cross 
chapters were engaged in some form of disease- 
preventing work. Six thousand certificates were 
issued to persons completing First Aid courses 
while 1500 new members were enrolled in the 
Red Cross Life-Saving Corps. Enrollment in the 
Red Cross Nursing Service increased during the 
year from 35,426 to 36,705. To help meet the 
shortage of public health nurses the Red Cross 
established 288 scholarships, in addition to 250 
awarded by various chapters. The number of 
women and girls completing the Red Cross course 
in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick increased 
during the year from 34,033 to 93,093. Students 
certified asa the result of completing Food Selec- 
tien courses totalled 1497. — 

In fulfilling its traditional function in the re- 
lief of victims of disaster 140 Red Cross chap- 
ters were in action during the year, 30,000 per- 
sons in 164 communities, victims of 73 disasters, 
being assisted. This work also involved the es- 
tablishment of 30 temporary hospitals and 20 
motor corps and the dispatch of seven Red Cross 
relief trains. 

Under the banner “Happy Childhood the World 
Over” over 11,000,000 American school children 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross during the year, 
performing many services for the comfort of 
World War veterans and children in hospitals 
and carrying on other civic undertakings, in ad- 
dition to directly furnishing relief supplies and 
service for war victims overseas, particularly 
children. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
FamILy SociaL WorK, (formerly the American 
Association for Organizing Charity). This body 
enlarged its staff to cover two definite fields: 
The executive staff which consists of the director 
and an associate, has charge of the administra- 
tive end of the work, including publications such 
as pamplets pertaining to family case work and 
the periodical, The Family (published monthly, 
ten times a year); the field staff now consists 
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of six under the direction of Francis H. Mc- 
Lean. Each of these field workers .covers a 
definite territory with headquarters in the fol- 
lowing cities: Denver, Chicago, Baltimore, New 
York and New Bedford. The field staff makes 
visits to such communities as need their services 
and works in the closest codperation with the divi- 
sion offices of the Red Cross. The Association 
is composed of 186 variously-named societies in 
as many different cities, which share the same 
general principles of doing case work with 
‘families. These agencies meet certain require- 
ments such as employing at least one trained 
paid worker; their boards of management are 
open to all in the community regardless of sect; 
and they have signed the transportation agree- 
ment which prohibits the “passing on” of de- 
pendents from one community to another on 
which they have no claim. During the past 
year the Association assisted in the organiza- 
tion or reorganization of 24 societies for family 
social work, and made visits of consultation to 
112 others, as well as carrying out six special 
community surveys. The total number of cities 
advised by correspondence was 383. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Wogk. The 
47th annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work was held at New Orleans, 
April 14-21. This organization is made up of 
over 4000 leaders and workers in the social serv- 
ice field of the United States and Canada. Its 
primary purpose is to bring its members into 
annual conference for the exchange of experience 
and discussion of the problems of social work. 
The Conference has no platform and adopts no 
resolutions of findings or of social programmes. 
It has clung to the conviction that a mutual 
exchange of opinions is the more effective means 
of raising the standards of social service both 
public and private. Education rather than 
propaganda is its underlying purpose. 

The success of the conference as a clearing 
house for social experience is indicated by the 
list of other organizations which held their 
meetings at the same time and place so as to 
get the advantage of discussion with others than 
those in highly specialized fields. At New Or- 
leans, the following kindred groups were pres- 
ent: The Association of Training Schools for 
Professional Social Work, The American Red 
Cross, The American Association of Hospital So- 
cial Workers, The National Children’s Home and 
Welfare Association, the Nation Probation As- 
sociation, The American Association for Com- 
munity Organizations, The Foreign Community 
Workers of the National Board of the Y. M. C. 
A., the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, The National Child Labor 
Committee, The National Travelers Aid Society, 
and The National Conference of Jewish Social 
Service. 

The conference meets in both general sessions, 
and as specialized divisions. In the latter, so- 
cial workers divide along the lines of their spe- 
cialties, and by discussion thrash out the dif- 
ferences that varying experience produce. The 
subjects of these divisions are: Children, De- 
linquents and Correction, Health, Public Agen- 
cies and Institutions, Family, Industrial and 
Economic Problems, the Local Community, 
Mental Hygiene, Organization of Social Forces, 
and United of Native and Foreign Born. Each 
general session is assigned to one of the divi- 
sions for the purpose of giving it an opportunity 
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to present its latest and most generally applic- 
able discoveries to the whole body of social work- 
ers. 


The National Conference at present is con- 
cerned with the relation of its own specialty 
to the other great social movements of the pres- 
ent day, such as public education, medical sci- 
ence, government. labor, law, and the church. 
It is recognized that further progress in 
social service depends upon the codperation be- 
tween all such forces—consequently the plans 
of the Conference for 1921 are to centre discus- 
sion on these community-wide obligations of so- 
cial work. This is being made the keynote of 
the programme now planned for the next confer- 
ence at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 22-29, 192]. 

The officers of the Conference consist of an 
Executive Committee of fifteen members at large 
and the chairmen of the ten specialized divi- 
sions, and the President, three Vice-Presidents. 
Treasurer, and Secretary. For 1921 the officers 
are: President, Allen T. Burns; Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert W. Kelso; 2nd Vice-President, Mar- 
cus C. Fagg; 3rd Vice-President, Mary E. Rich- 
mond; Treasurer, Charles W. Folds; and Secre- 
tary, William H. Parker. Headquarters are 
maintained at 522 Fifth Ave., New York City 
and the office of the Conference is at 23 East 
Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU. AS @& CO- 
operative effort to protect the contributing pub- 
lic and to standardize the methods of national 
social, civic, and philanthropic organizations, the 
National Information Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, Barry C. Smith, Director, carried on 
during the year the work begun by the Na- 
tional Investigation Bureau in 1918. After a 
conference in the summer of 1919, at which lead- 
ing social agencies were represented, the Bureau 
was reorganized so that it became representa- 
tive not only of the contributing public, but also 
of orgahized social work. Its Board of Directors 
composed equally of representatives of both 
groups adopted standards which all social, civic, 
and philanthropic agencies seeking funds from 
the public on a national or interstate basis were 
invited to accept. These standards included an 
active and responsible board of directors, a le- 
gitimate purpose with no avoidable duplication, 
reasonable efficiency, no solicitations on com- 
mission or by the use of the remit or return 
method, no entertainments where expenses ex- 
ceeded 30 ee cent of the gross proceeds, ethical 
methods of publicity and promotion, agreement 
to consult and coédperate with the proper social 
agencies in local communities with reference to 
local programmes and budgets, complete annual 
accounts audited by a certified public accountant 
and the use of an annual budget. In the light 
of these standards, nearly 1400 agencies had been 
investigated by the Bureau up to the end of 
1920. Five bulletins, listing social agencies ap- 
proved after investigation, were issued and 4500 
special confidential reports relating to particular 
organizations were sent to inquirers. The 
Bureau is financed by membership fees and con- 
tributions from individuals, corporations, philan- 
thropic foundations, community chests, charity 
federations and chambers of commerce. No fees 
are accepted from organizations whose work 
brings them within the Bureau’s field of in- 
vestigation. On October Ist, under the joint 
auspices of the Bureau and a committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work, a confer- 
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ence of national social agencies was held in 
Washington to consider possibilities of increased 
coordination of their work. Steps were taken 
as a result of this conference to prepare a con- 
crete programme which was to be developed dur- 
ing 1921. In November, the Director of the 
Bureau went abroad to make a first-hand study 
of American relief work in Austria, Serbia, Po- 
land, and Germany. 

For further information on charity work, see 
also Rep Cross, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., RockeE- 
FELLER PHILANTHROPIC Boarps, COMMUNITY 
SeRvIcE, and RELIEF For War Victims. The 
reader should also consult JUVENILE Courts, and 
articles referred to under Social Economics. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. This in- 
stitution was founded in 1874, and now carries 
on its activities under three general heads: (1) 
the public Assembly, with an educative though 
necessarily popular series of lectures and ad- 
dresses, dramatic and other entertainments, con- 
certs, etc., continuing through eight weeks each 
year. In the aggregate there is an annual at- 
tendance of 50,000 persons; (2) the Summer 
Schools, offering formal classroom instruction 
in & great variety of subjects, under 13 depart- 


ments, for six weeks annually, and enrolling over | 


3000 students; (3) and the Home Reading work, 
presented in a set of four books and the news nar- 
rative appearing regularly in some weekly re- 


view, at present The Independent. The teach- 


ing element is supplied by a monthly bulletin, 
The Round Table. This department, which oper- 
ates throughout the year, has an official en- 
rollment of about 10,000, but the number of 
readers is much larger. 

The forty-seventh Assembly was held during 
the months of July and August, 1920 at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., and proved a great success. 
Among the subjects of the lectures given were: 
“Modern Literary Tendencies,” by Prof. Richard 
Burton; “Aftermath of the War,” by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons; “A Study in Economic and 
Moral Aspects,” by Dr. Edward H. Griggs; “The 
Jew in Modern Fiction,” by Rabbi Louis Wolsey; 
and “Woman and the New Era.” The Summer 
Schools were 25 per cent ahead of last year in 
income and from 15 to 20 per cent ahead in the 
number of registrants. A country club house 
18 to be erected before the Assembly opens next 
summer. It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. S. I. 
Munger. The Comprehensive Plan for the pur- 
pose of raising $600,000 which was inaugurated 
m 1919, was brought to a close, although but 
$450,577.99 was raised. The Institution plans 
to get the remaining $150,000 during 1921 by 
private subscription, and does not feel discour- 
aged because the set goal has not yet been 
reached. Of what has been raised, $75,096.33 
was given by John D. Rockefeller. Mr. Arthur 
E. Bestor is President of the Institution. 

CHEESE. See Darryina. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. See CuHEmIs- 
TRY, INDUSTRIAL. | | 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. See Cuemistry, IN- 
DUSTBIAL. | 

CHEMISTRY. The progress of chemistry 
during the year fails to reveal any remarkable 
discovery that tends to advance the science in 
@ conspicuous way; moreover the laboratories 
of the great universities of Central Europe have 
not as yet fully resumed the publication of the 
results of the investigations undertaken in 
them, and in the English-speaking countries the 
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work of industrial corporations where by far 
the greatest advances are now being made, is 
not apt to be given to the public or appear in sci- 
entific journals. Nevertheless, the literature of 
chemistry is steadily on the increase and more 
journals devoted to it are issued than ever be- 
fore. From among the many papers that have 
been published during the year a few have been 
selected to indicate the character or trend of the 
progress made. 

In general three papers may be mentioned as 
of value in summarizing existing knowledge on 
the topics of which they treat. They are “Char- 
coal before the War,” by Wilder D. Bancroft of 
Cornell University. This study is in three parts 
and appears in successive issues of the Journal 
of Physicat Chemistry. Also see “War Ex- 
periences in the Manufacture of Nitric Acid 
and the Recovery of Nitrous Fumes,” by James 
Walker, and “Helium: its Production and 
Uses,” by John C. McLennan. Both were deliv- 
ered befor the London Chemical Society and ap- 
pear in ‘ts Transactions (pp. 382-389 and pp. 
923-944 respectively). 

Atcxtc WEIcHtTs. In the Annual Report of 
the International Committee on Atomic Weights 
for 1920-21 reference is made to studies on these 
values for the elements fluorine, silicon, lead, tin, 
tellurium, scandium, and samarium. The only 
change in the table is in the case of scandium 
which in view of the evidence presented, is in- 
creased from 44.1 to 45.1. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. I. Bellucci, an 
Italian chemist, finds that one mg. of cobalt in 
solution may be detected color-metrically in 1 
to 2 litres of water by means of alpha-nitrose- 
beta-naphthol, and in about 17 litres of 
water by means of beta-nitrose-alpha-naphthol. 
He also finds that one mg. of nickel in 4 to 5 
litres of water may be Fetevted by means of 
dimethyl glyoxime. A new manometric ure- 
ometer is described by Paul Bobay. Its prin- 
cipal features are a piston with ground surface 
fitting into the base of the ureometer and the 
addition of a manometric tube to the graduated 
tube. D. Ganassini under the title of “New 
Color Reactions of Quinine” says that a yellow 
coloration which becomes rose and finally pur- 
plish red is developed, when a few drops of pyri- 
dine are added to a solution of quinine or of a 
quinine salt containing a slight excess of 
freshly prepared chlorine water. A French 
chemist, G. Demig@s, recommends the use of 
iodic acid as a micro-chemical reagent for 
soluble and insoluble compounds of calcium, 
strontium, or barium; for he finds that a 10 
per cent aqueous solution of this acid gives al- 
most immediately finely crystalline character- 
istic precipitates of calcium, strontium, or 
barium iodate with salts of these metals. F. C. 
Fuchs, under the title of “A Test for Molybden- 
ite,’ recommends that the mineral be dissolved 
in fused potassium hydroxide. If molybdenum 
sulphide is present, it dissolves with an intense 
red color. If the fused mass is cooled and dis- 
solved in water, the color changes to blue, green, 
yellow, etc., corresponding with the various 
stages of combination of molybdenum. A single 
method for detecting human blood on a knife- 
blade or other’ non-absorbent surface, recom- 
mended by Angelo de Dominicis, consists in pour- 
ing on to the spot a very dense solution of cellu- 
loid in amyl acetate, allowing the solvent to 
evaporate, removing the dry pellicle by means of 
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needles and examining under the microscope the 
superficial layer of blood on the pellicle. If the 
latter cannot be removed from the hlood-stained 
surface, it may be first thickened by a second 
application of the celluloid solution. An elabo- 
rate study on the Estimation of Phosphoric 
Acid, by Hans Kleinmann appeared during the 
year. It was divided into five parts as follows: 
1, The Estimation of Phosphoric Acid as Mag- 
nesium Ammonium Phosphate and the Hindrance 
of its Precipitation by the Serum Constituents. 
The Estimation of Phosphoric Acid as Uranium 
Phosphate and as Silver Phosphate. 2, The 
Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Phosphomo- 
lybdates. Gravimetric and Colorimetric Mceth- 
ods. 3, The Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in 
Phosphomolybdates. Volumetric and _ Sedi- 
metric Methods. 4, The Estimation of Phos- 
phoric Acid as Strychnine-Phosphorie Acid- 
Molybdenum Compound (Nephelometry). The 
General Principles of Nephelometry and the Con- 
struction of a New Nephelometer. 5, The Es- 
timation of Phosphoric Acid as a Strychnine- 
Phosphoric Acid-Molybdenum. Special Phos- 
phoric Acid Nephelometry and a New Method 
of Preparation of the Strychnine-Molybdenum 
Reagent. These topical headings clearly indicate 
the great value of this contribution to the use 
of this important reagent. During the year the 
United States Geological Survey published as a 
bulletin, W. F. Hillebrand’s “Analysis of Silicate 
and Carbonate Rocks,” which is a general treatise 
on the analysis of rocks. Methods are de- 
scrihed for the separation and estimation of the 
common and rare constituents of the rocks, and 
only those methods that have been found to be 
trustworthy are recommended. Attention is 
called to the frequent occurrence of boron in 
rocks, especially as the estimation of this ele- 
ment has usually been neglected. 

INoRGANIC CHEMISTBY. Our knowledge of 
the composition of the atmosphere is still quite 
uncertain, especially in regard to the hydrogen 
and the relation between oxygen and nitrogen. 
Accordingly August Krogh undertook a study 
of the variation in the mixture composing the 
atmosphere at different altitudes, designing spe- 
cial gas apparatus for his work. He found that 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in the streets 
of Copenhagen was usually increased by 0.001 
to 0.007. The absolute composition of the at- 
mospheric air at the earth’s surface is CO,, 
0.030; N,, 79.022; and O,, 20.948. 

The important subject of the Electric Deposi- 
tion of Nickel was studied by L. D. Hammond 
whose experiments show that although cast- 
nickel anodes corrode fairly well in simple sul- 
phate solutions to which boric acid has been 
added, the best results are obtained when the 
purest electrolytic nickel in nickel sulphate so- 
lutions containing chloride is used. The sub- 
stitution of nickel ammonium sulphate by nickel 
sulphate in nickeling baths is recommended. 
To ensure a good deposit of nickel it is essen- 
tial that the bath should be slightly acid, and 
for this purpose boric acid has been found de- 
sirable. Metals which yield surface colors be- 
come coated with a film of oxide, the rate of 
thickening of which with the time can he esti- 
mated by the alteration of the surface colors. 
Certain metals yield similar colors with iodine 
vapor at ordinary temperature, and these are 
particularly suitable for the experimental in- 
vestigation of the laws governing the rate of 
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formation of the surface layer. To this subject- 
G. Tammann devoted much time and has given 
in an elaborate paper his results typical of which 
is the following: A strip of silver shows three 
different types of behavior toward iodine accord- 
ing to whether it has been rolled and cleaned, 
has been melted and thus covered with larger 
crystallites, or has been left unworked and thus 
covered with multitudinous, small, dendritic 
crystals. Triatomic Hydrogen was made the 
topic of an investigation by Gerald L. Wendt 
and Robert S. Landauer. These authors have 
produced a reactive modification of hydrogen by 
three methods all of which are dependent on 
gaseous ionization, as follows: by the alpha-rays 
from radium emanation; by an electrical dis- 
charge under reduced pressure; and hy the high 
potential corona at atmospheric pressure. After 
describing its properties a conclusion is reached 
that as positive ray analysis at very low pres- 
sures shows a large proportion of triatomic mole- 
cules which are undoubtedly the molecules re- 
sponsible for the chemical activity, hence there 
exists a gas of an ozone form which properly may 
be called “hyzone.” <A. C. Vournazos describes 
“A New Series of Complex Compounds,” which 
He finds that 
when antimony tri-odide is decomposed by water 
to produce antimonyoxyiodide there is an in- 
dication of the intermediate formation of an 


- unstable complex acid (H,(SbOI;) ) of which he 


prepared the corresponding mercury and copper 
salts. The properties of these salts are described. 
The “Crystalline Structure of Antimony” has 
been studied anew by R. W. James and N. Tun- 
stall by means of an X-ray spectrometer, using 
a bulb with a palladium anticathode. The 
glancing angles for first-order spectra were 
found to be as follows: (100), 5” 27’; (110), 
7° 24’; (110), 7° 50’; (111), 4° 26’; and (111), 
19° 14’. Eric K. Rideal and Jacob Kunz in- 
vestigated the Distribution of Ozone in the Di- 
rect Current Corona. After discussing the 
theoretical formation of ozone by various meth- 
ods in the light of the different radiation hy- 
potheses, and the conclusion reached that molec- 
ular species of a given type may be activated 
to varying degrees by a given radiation, the 
experimental distribution of ozone in a direct 
current corona is reported on. A conclusion is 
reached that the ultra-violet light emission from 
the corona éxceeds that of the visible light, and 
in the corona itself the ratio of ultra-violet 
light to visible light is exceedingly high. aA 
valuable contribution to this branch of chem- 
istry was made by V. Kohlschiitter and J. L. 
Tischer on Topochemical Reactions,” with spe- 
cial reference to the Formation and Behavior 
of Copper Hydroxide. A topochemical reaction 
is defined as one which depends on the relative 
position in space of the reacting groups or mole- 
cules. A long account is given of the various 
methods of preparation of copper hydroxide and 
the properties of the various products. In 
particular the loss of water from the hydroxide to 
form oxide and partly dehydrated hydroxides is 
considered. A paper of unusual importance on 
the Salts of Stannic and Plumbic Acids by 
Hans Zocher is worthy of mention. This study 
was undertaken for the purpose of elucidating 
the so-called semi-colloidal state, and after a 
critical discuasion of this condition the methods 
for preparing and analyzing alkali stannates are 
described. He concludes that: The low crystal- 
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lization velocity of the oxide, resulting from its 
slight solubility, facilitates its assumption of 
the colloidal state. The “aging” of the col- 
loid is accelerated or retarded by various in- 
fluences, particularly by accompanying salts in 
solution. Coagulation, that is, the coalescence 
of the bounding surfaces of the colloidal part- 
icles in solution, is retarded by the electrostatic 
charge on the particles. The work was also 
extended to the plumhates. 

MINERALOGICAL CiuEMISTRY. Much of the re- 
eent work in this branch of chemistry has been 
either in crystallography or concerning the op- 
tical properties of minerals which cannot be dis- 
cussed here. An important study, “The Genesis 
of Petroleum as Revealed hy its Nitrogen Con- 
stituents,” by Charles F. Mabery, is worthy of 
mention. He finds from an examination of 21 
specimens of petroleum evidence that justifies 
the conclusion that nitrogen is contained in the 
petroleum of all the principal oil fields in forms 
of combination which could only have had their 
origin in the remains of vegetable or animal 
bodies. Presumptive evidence has been shown 
that the associated hydrocarbons in petroleum 
had the same orgin. Villamaninite is a new 
mineral announced by W. R. Schoeller and A. 
R. Powell from the Carmenes mines, near Vil- 
lamanin, Spain. It is a copper, nickel, cobalt, 
and iron sulphide with part of the sulphur re- 
laced by selenium. Other new minerals include 

nnerite, a new uranium mineral from the 
gold placers in Stanley Basin, Idaho. It was 
described by Frank L. Hess and R. C. Wells. 
Its composition is very complex and is expressed 
by the formula 6(Ca,Fe,UO,TiO) TiO, 8(Th, Zr,- 
UO)Ti,O, Yt,Ti,O, 3H,). Bismutoplagionite is 
a new lead bismuth sulphide with the formula 
5PbS,4Bi,8, described by Earl V. Shannon from 
Wickes, Montana. Zebedassite is a new hydrated 
aluminum and magnesium silicate with the 
formula 4H,0, A1,0,,5MgO, 6Si0O, described by 
Amalia Brusoni from Zebedassi in the Pavian 
Appenines. G. Flink published an account of a 
hew lead manganese vanadate from Longban, 
Sweden, to which he gives the name Pyrobelonite. 
Ultrabasite is the name of a new mineral from 
Freiberg, Saxony, described by V. Rosicky and 
J. Sterba-Bohn. It is an antimony silver, lead, 
germanium sulphide with the formula Sb,Ag,- 
PhaGe,S,.. 

Orncanic CHEMISTRY. A notable development 
that is conspicuous among the papers devoted 
to this branch of chemistry that have been pub- 
lished this yar is the fact that in many of the 
laboratories extensive investigations extending 
over a series of years are now in progress. In 
other words discussion of groups is becoming 
more prevalent, rather than of some one in- 
dividual compound. The very great and exten- 
sive ramifications of organic chemistry makes it 
practically impossible to adequately cover the 
enormous amount of research now being carried 
on. 
_ Some of the larger papers now in progress 
include the following: Emil A. Werner is study- 
ing “The Constitution of Carbamides,” and his 
twelfth paper was on “The Decomposition of 
Urea when Heated in Solution in the Presence 
of Acids.” “Changes in the Physical State of 
Colloids,” by Richard Wagner has reached its 
twenty-fourth paper which bears the subtitle of 
Precipitation of Protein by Acids and Alkalis.” 
T. Sabalitechka published his fifth paper on the 
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“Decomposition of the Acid Salts of Dibasic 
Acids in Aqueous Solution.” ‘“Keto-enolic Des- 
motropy,” by Kurt H. Meyer and V. Schoeller is 
of like character and reached its twelfth part 
on “The Fractional Distillation of Ethyl Aceto- 
acetate. The series on “Halogenalkylated Aro-' 
matic Amines,” by J. von Braun and G. Kirsch- 
baum attained its fifth issue on the Preparation 
of Aryl Vinyl Ethers. The very longest of these 
continued papers was by Rudolf Wegscheider 
on the “Esterification of Unsymmetrical Di- and 
Poly-basic Acids,” the thirty-third part of 
which bore the subtitle of “Esterification of 
Aminodicarhoxylic Acids.” The eighth paper 
on “Methyleneanthraquinone,” has been publish- 
ed in the valuable researches on “Anthracene,” 
hy Kurt H. Meyer. Heinrich Wieland with vari- 
ous associates has been studying the ditertiary 
hydrazines, and with E. Haas completed the 
twelfth paper in the series on “Ditertiary Hydra- 
zines, of the Quinoline Series.” An important 
contribution is that on “The Theory of Electro- 
lytie Ions,” by R. worenz and E. Schmidt, of 
which the 17th paper was on “The Conductivity 
of the Sodium Arsenates.” 

Among other papers of importance are the fol- 
lowing: under the title of Rhodanines, Ch. Gra- 
nicher has undertaken to elucidate the constitu- 
tion of Nencki’s rhodanine red, but great diffi- 
culty was experienced in purifying the dye, since 
it could not be made to crystallize, and analyses 
of the product moreover showed it to be more 
complex than was anticipated. It was however 
demonstrated that the. imino-hydrogen of the 
rhodanine is not concerned with its oxidation by 
ferric chloride, since N-substituted rhodanines, 
such as 3 phenylrhodanine, also yield red dyes 
under suitable conditions. Ossian Aschan con- 
tributed to the chemistry of synthetic rubber a 
paper on New Hydrocarbons of High Molecular 
Weight from Isoprene. It is not altogether new 
but it was not until early in the Sere that it 
became available in English. The additive capa- 
city of caoutchouc shows that one double bond of 
isoprene disappears in its formation, and is util- 
ized in uniting the condensed isoprene molecules. 
The molecules which are thus formed by purely 
chemical reaction are subsequently united to 
greater complexes, probably by physical and 
secondary chemical forces (such as residual affini- 
ties). According to Aschan, therefore, two proc- 
esses are operative in the formation of caout- 
chouc, which differ from one another not only in 
respect of rapidity, but aleo of nature, namely, 
first, a purely chemical condensation involving 
certain ethylenic bonds in isoprene and leading 
to new carbon compounds, and secondly, forma- 
tion of greater complexes from the simplest 
caoutchoue molecules so formed which does not 
involve the production of carbon compounds in 
the ordinary sense. The latter process only takes 
place gradually, and is probably never complete; 
it constitutes the so-called polymerization of 
caoutchouec. The converse process, depolymeri- 
zation, occurs when caoutchouc forms a ditive 

roducts and when it is dissolved, particularly in 
hot solvents. The Periodides of Carbonyl Com- 
pounds is the title of an investigation by A. M. 
Clover, who, after reviewing the isolated In- 
stances in the literature of periodides derived 
from organic compounds from nitrogen, concludes 
that it is the carbonyl group which is essentially 
involved in their structure, and suggests the 
designation “carbonyl periodides,” including 
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among them the periodides of dimethyl and tetra- 
methyl pyrones, and of amides and anilides. The 
Biochemical Preparation of Sucrose from Genti- 
anose is reported by E. Bourquelot and M. Bridel. 
These authors find that by the action of emulsin, 
freed as completely as possible from invertase, on 
a solution of gentianose, a mixture of dextrose 
and sucrose was obtained. The dextrose was 
then converted into beta-methyl glucoside and the 
sucrose isolated in a pure crystalline state. 
Amé Pictet and Pierre Castan have studied anew 
the interesting brown amorphous substance which 
in 1860 Gélis obtained by heating dextrose at 


170° and named Glucosan. They find that this 


compound can be obtained in a pure crystalline 
state if the dextrose is heated at 150°-155° under 
a@ pressure of 15 mm. Thus obtained it has a 
melting point of 108°-109°, is very deliquescent, 
and has (a) Poe in water. They find it has the 


formula C,H,,0,. 

The weight of a Normal Litre of Propane was 
determined by J. Timmermans who prepared his 
propane by the action of sodamide on propyl 
iodide and by the action of sodium on butyro- 
nitrile. The weight of a normal litre of the gas, 
prepared by either method, was found to be 2.02 
grams. The successful Synthesis of Pelargoni- 
dine was accomplished by R. Willstitter and L. 
Zechmeister in five steps resulting in a chloride 
identical in composition, crystalline form, solu- 
bility, reaction, and absorption spectrum with 
the chloride of natural pelargonidine. Other 
peers include the Syntheses of Humic Acids by 

. Eller and K. Koch. In this it is shown that 
the oxidation of phenols in alkaline solution 
leads to the formation of substances which ap- 
pear to be identical in all respects with the natu- 
ral humic acids; only such phenols, however, as 
are capable of giving quinonoid intermediate 
products present this behavior. The acids are 
obtained by allowing the alkaline solutions of 
the phenol to remain exposed to the air, or more 
rapidly, by the addition of finely powdered potas- 
sium persulphate to the solution. Th. Bokorny 
has investigated The Chemical Nature of En- 
zymes by estimating the alkylamino-nitrogen in 
a number of well-known enzymes by means of 
nitrous acid. The amino-nitrogen was found to 
vary from 3.05 per cent in rennet to 7.66 per cent 
in papayotin. The results obtained seem to 
favor the theory of the protein nature of enzymes. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. An _ interesting 
contribution to this branch of chemistry is by 
H. Teudt on the Origin of Odor. He presents 
the causes and deduces the theory that odor is 
developed by setting the valency electrons within 
the molecule into vibration. The elaborate in- 
vestigations of the Physiology of Glands, by N. 
Danoff has reached its 38th publication which is 
devoted to the Influence of the Spleen on the 
Respiratory Metabolism. He finds that the 
respiratory metabolism of smal] animals is higher 
per unit body weight and time than that of 
larger animals, and that it rose as the surround- 
ing temperature sank. A very complete study 
of the Active Principles of the Pituitary Gland, 
by H. W. Dudley shows that the extract contains 
all the uterine stimulant together with some of 
the pressor substance and contaminating sub- 
stances. The view expressed by Abel and Kubota 
that histamine is identical with the uterine stim- 
ulant is not confirmed, owing to the many differ- 
ences observed in the properties of these two 
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substances. Sinicha Giaya finds the invariable 
presence of zinc in the viscera of a number of 
corpses examined by him, the proportion in- 
creasing with age. The chemical nature of the 
bee’s poison has been carefully investigated by 
Ferdinand Flury, who finds that the principle is 
a base of complicated constitution. By means of 
digestive processes, a considerable fraction of a 
lipoid nature was obtained from it. The follow- 
ing were the products of hydrolysis with hydro- 
chloric acid: (1) a ring compound of the in- 
dole series; (2) choline; (3) glycerol; (4) phos- 
phoric acid; (5) palmitic acid; (6) a high mo- 
lecular, non-crystallizable, unsaturated fatty 
acid; (7) a volatile fatty acid, presumably 
butyric acid; (8) and a nitrogen-free fraction. 
The latter fraction was found to be the pharma- 
cologically active principle of the bee’s poison. 
According to the method of isolation, it can be 
obtained either as a neutral compound sparingly 
soluble in water or as an acid soluble in water. 
The author expresses the opinion that the bee's 
poison in the natural secretion is present as a 
complex compound in combination with lecithin 
and a basic fraction. H. Hartridge whose ac- 
tivity in all matters pertaining to physiological 
chemistry is so great, announces that positive 
results indicate the possibility of there being in 
a heavy smoker a condition of chronic carbon 
monoxide poisoning. W. Plotz finds after a 
number of experiments that the chlorine deriva- 
tives of methane, ethane, and ethylene show that 
the hemolytic activity of these compounds is 


‘proportional to their molecular weight and to 


the number of chlorine atoms. The extensive 
Vitamine Studies by R. A. Dutcher, E. M. Pier- 
son, and A. Biester were continued during the 
year and their fifth joint paper on The Anti- 
scorbutic Properties of Raw Beef gives the re- 
sults of experiments with diets on guinea pigs, 
especially with extracts of raw lean beef. No 
scurvy was developed in consequence of the diet 
used. According to André Mayer and Pierre 
Morel pulmonary tissue contains an enzyme 
which hydrolyses esters and glycerides, and has 
properties different from those of pancreatic 
lipase. In a study on the Water-soluble Vita- 
mines, A. D. Emmett and G. O. Luros considered 
the question as to whether the antineuritic and 
the growth-promoting water-soluble-B vitamines 
are the same. As the antineuritic factor appears 
to be more readily decomposed by heat, these 
authors conclude that tentatively they are dif- 
ferent. Wilhelm Stepp describes substances pos- 
sessing the properties of aldehyfes which he 
found present in the blood of some diabetic, 
nephritic, and other patients. These substances 
form iodoform with iodine in alkaline solution, 
and reduce Fehling’s solution as well as ammoni- 
acal silver, and give a red coloration with ma- 
genta-sulphurous acid. 

CHEMISTRY, InNpusTRiAL. The conspicuous 
feature of the year’s progress seems to be a 
tendency towards the establishment of a greater 
supervision of the development of chemical in- 
dustry under official government auspices. Such 
a tendency has been shown not only in the United 
States and Great Britain but also in France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Japan. The Belgian move- 
ment is typical, and that nation has provision- 
ally approved the establishment of a national 
system for encouraging scientific and industrial 
research. 


ORGANIZATIONS. The American Chemical So- 
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ciety held its spring meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
during April 12th-17th. The annual meeting 
was held in Chicago, Ill., during September 6th- 
10th. The Constitution was amended by increas- 
ing the dues from $10 to $15 a year. The mem- 
bership is reported as 15,506. Four new sections, 
known as the Savannah (Ga.) Section, the South 
Jersey, the Colorado, and Omaha (Neb.) respec- 
tively were created. The president during the 
year was Prof. William A. Noyes. The Ameri- 
can Electrochemical Society held its spring meet- 
ing in Boston and Cambridge, Mass., during 
April 8th-10th, and the ral meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during September 30th-October 2nd. 
The membership is 2307. The president during 
the year was Walter S. Landis. The American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers met twice as 
usual. Its summer meeting was held in Mon- 
treal, Canada, during June 2l]st-26th and its 
annual meeting in New Orleans, La., during De- 
cember 6th-9th. The president during the year 
was David Wesson. The New York section of 
the Société de Chimie Industrielle continued its 
regular sessions during the year. Its president 
was Dr. L. H. Baekeland. 

The Society of Chemical Industry held its 39th 
annual meeting in the Chemical Lecture Theatre 
of Armstrong College in Newcastle, England, 
during July 13th—16th under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Henry Louis who occupied the chair on 
account of the illness of John Gray, the presi- 
dent during the year. The membership was re- 
ported as 5612 as against 5236 last year. The 
annual subscription was increased from 30 shil- 
lings to 2 pounds, 10 shillings. Prof. Henry 
Lewis was elected foreign secretary and Six 
William J. Pope, president. Montreal, Canada, 
was chosen as the meeting place for 1921. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. The third 
session of the International Chemical Conference 
was held in Rome, Italy, during June 21st-25th 
with Prof. Charles Moureu as president. The 
progranime began with the meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 
consisting of the representatives of the five na- 
tions that founded the union. Canada, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Greece, Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, and Spain were admitted to the Union. Also 
a plan of organization and administration was 
adopted, an important feature of which was the 
provision that every four years the International 
Conference shall be converted into an Interna- 
tional Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry. 
The representative from the United States was 
Dr. Charles L. Parsons. 

NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES. The sixth National Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries was held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, during the week of Sep- 
tember 20th-25th. The exhibits numbered 484 
and were largely devoted to the exploitation of 
the growing development of American dyes, al- 
though important exhibits of medicines and of 
paper products were also shown. At its close it 
was said ‘that “no other exposition of its diver- 
sity and magnitude had ever been held in Ger- 
many or any other country.” Throughout the 
week lectures on technical subjects connected 
with the exhibits were given every afternoon and 
in the evenings there were shown films illustrat- 
ing chemical processes. More than 125,000 per- 
sons visited the exposition, which represents a 
record-breaking attendance. One important 
phase of the development of chemical industries 
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deserves mention. It was said that there “was 
ample evidence that German chemists and manu- 
facturers already were at work deriding Ameri- 
can products, particularly dyestuffs, with the 
idea that a gullible buying public might be made 
to provide a ‘dumping ground’ for German prod- 
ucts.” It was the belief of the members of the 
Advisory Board of the Chemical Exposition that 
‘the Germans while working covertly at their 
programme of tearing down the reputation of 
American products, would make their first public 
bid for American chemical markets by thrusting 
in a large number of exhibits at the Chemicai 
Exposition and other public shows.” According- 
ly it was decided that “no German firm, nor any 
American firm with German affiliations would be 
permitted to have exhibits” in the Seventh An- 
nual Exposition of the Chemical Industries which 
will be held in New York City in September, 
1921. 

RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO THE UNITED 
STATES AND OTHER GOVERNMENTS. It is desir- 
able to mention that the Bureau of Chemistry in 
the Department of Agriculture is more and more 
called upon to consider possibilities in factery 
waste products which have resulted in finding 
processes by which valuable products may be 
saved. The difficulty that then presents itself 
is that of getting the discovery developed com- 
mercially. Unless the new process can be of- 
fered to the manufacturer well stripped of theory, 
it is likely to be received indifferently. Accord- 
ingly a new “office of development work” was 
created which has for its function business serv- 
ice. It will act as the go-between from science 
to industry. A force of trained engineers will 
take up each fresh project as fast as it has 
passed the experimental stage in the government 
laboratories and attempt to develop its commer- 
cial possibilities. It will furnish reports cover- 
ing everything from the source and availability 
of the raw material supply to plans on the na- 
ture of machinery needed, size of plant, capacity 
of plant, cost of production, and market demand 
for the finished material. 

On October 15th, a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, the Ameri- 
ean Section of the Society of Chemical Indusfry, 
and the New York Sections of the American 
Chemical Society and the American Electro- 
chemical Society was held in New York City at 
which under the title of “Proposed New De- 
partures in Government Chemical Work,” ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. S. G. Cottrell of the 
Bureau of Mines and Dr. Carl Alsberg of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, followed by a full discus- 
sion of the subject. 

Of like character in Great Britain is the forma- 
tion of combinations or associations of specific 
trades for the purpose of research work under 
the Government’s plan, whereby $4,866,500 is 
made available for industrial research. Research 
associations have been formed in connection with 
chocolate, cocoa, sugar, confectionery, jam, boot 
and shoe and allied trades, cotton, sugar, iron, 
motor and allied manufactures, photographic ma- 
terials, Portland cement, woolens and worsteds, 
scientific instruments, india rubber and tires, 
linen, and glass industries. The scientific and 
industrial research department has given its 
sanction to the formation of similar associations 
for refractory materials, nonferrous metals, and 
Scottish shale oil. Other trades or industries 
whose applications have been made for the de- 
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partment’s approval include launderers, electri- 
cal and allied industries, and makers of aircraft. 
Silk manufacturers, leather trades, master bak- 
ers and confectioners, and manufacturers of ad- 
hesives have under consideration details of pro- 
posed associations. Before any association can 
come under the government scheme, the approval 
of the scientific and industrial research depart- 
ment must be obtained, and subsequently a license 
must be secured from the Board of Trade. The 
associations must be national in character and 
include the bulk of the manufacturers in any 
specified industry. Reports have been received 
in which similar relations are described to be 
either at work or under consideration in France, 
Ben he Belgium, and Japan. 

EDALS. On January 16th, the Perkin Medal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry was pre- 
sented to Prof. Charles F. Chandler, the emeritus 
professor of chemistry at Columbia University. 
The William H. Nichols medal of the American 
Chemical Society was on March 5th presented to 
Dr. Irving Langmuir of the General Electric 
Company for his paper on “The Arrangement of 
Electrons in Atoms and Molecules.” In recog- 
nition and encouragement of his eminent re- 
searches in theoretical and applied chemistry, 
and more especially in appreciation of his proc- 
ess for neutralizing noxfous fumes from smelters, 
the Willard Gibbs Medal of the Chicago section 
of the American Chemical Society was on May 
22d presented to Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell of the 
Bureau of Mines. On September 27th, the Gras- 
selli Medal of the American Section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry was presented to Dr. 
Allen Rogers of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for his paper on the “Industrial Uses for 
the Shark and Porpoise” which was accepted as 
containing the most useful suggestions in Ap- 
plied Chemistry during the year. The medal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry in Great Bri- 
tain was awarded to M. Paul Kestner, the dis- 
tinguished technologist of France, in recognition 
of his valuable contributions to chemical indus- 
try. 

METALS, ALUMINUM. Owing to the shortage 
of, copper in Germany during the world war, 
every effort was made to find suitable substitutes 
and to employ them in the most extensive man- 
ner. Aluminum was one of the substitutes which 
was used to a large extent. In 1904 the total 
German consumption of this metal was 2000 
metric tons; in 1913 it was 10,000 tons. The 
substitution of aluminum for copper, in the 
preparation of alloys, and in the manufacture of 
motor cars and trucks, machinery and utensils, 
_ at the end of the war brought the estimated 
annual consumption of aluminum for these pur- 
poses up to 16,000 metric tons; furthermore, 4000 
metric tons were used in the manufacture of 
aircraft explosives, heavy machinery, etc., and 
12,000 tons for the manufacture of electrical ap- 
paratus, fixtures, and machinery, making a total 
estimated annual consumption of about 32,000 
metric tons. In order to secure sufficient sup- 
plies of aluminum it was found necessary not 
only to promote the building of three factories 
in Germany, but also to conclude a contract with 
the Aluminum-Industrie Aktien-Gesellschaft of 
Neuhausen, Switzerland, for the purchase of a 
further Jarge amount. This contract is under- 
stood to have been so worded that Germany was 
compelled to accept delivery of a considerable 
quantity of aluminum during 1919 and 1920, at 
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a price expressed in Swiss francs. As the Ger- 
man factories are now producing more than 
enough aluminum to supply domestic dequire- 
ments, efforts were made to cancel the Swiss con- 
tract. After several months of negotiations the 
Neuhausen factory has effected a compromise 
with the German War Metal Company, whereby 
the latter pays the former 11,000,000 Swiss 
francs in order to cancel the contract. 

MAGNESIUM. An interesting statement comes 
from Norway to the effect that at the new salt 
works in Bergen by means of electric power ap- 
plied to the treatment of sea water, 100 tons of 
‘metallic magnesium can be obtained annually. 
As the present total yearly production of that 
metal is 400 tons, the increase is an important 
one. | 

TunGsten. The demand for tungsten during 
the world war led to the exploitation of the mines 
in China, especially at various localities in the 
southern part of the country. With the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the demand for this metal 
diminished and up to August, 1919, tungsten ore 
was wholly an export product. China had no 
way of utilizing the ore. A plan was formulated 
for establishing a plant at Hankow for making 
ferrotungsten, but the proposition was post- 
poned owing to the inactivity of the tungsten 
market. It is understood that there is a small 
smelting plant at Dalny, which is in an experi- 
mental stage. 

It is said that a Norwegian firm worked out 
during the war a general process for reducing 
tungstic acid into tungsten powder and molyb- 
denum sulphide into metallic molybdenum. It 
is claimed that the final products, which are in 
the form of small tablets, are of superior quality, 
being free from sulphur, carbon, or oxygen. Also 
the price for converting the ores into metal is 
lower than by any other method known. 

STEEL. The invention of a new steel, far in 
advance of any high-speed steel hitherto made, 
is ascribed to John Oliver Arnold of Sheffield 
University, England. The inventor, who is said 
to have been the discoverer of vanadium steel, 
claims that the new steel possesses valuable and 
commercial possibilities, that it is unrivaled in 
hardness, that in tool form it will remove a 
greater weight than any other steel, and that it 
possesses comparatively longer life. Later came 
the information of a similar invention in France 
for which it was claimed that hard steel-nickel, 
chromium, manganese, and other kinds could be 
manufactured at the same cost as ordinary Bes- 
semer steel, with only the added expense of the 
alloys involved. The process was described as 
follows: There was an ordinary furnace packed 
with coal and iron. The metal was fused at a 
relatively low temperature and then passed to a 
furnace, where the temperature was raised to 1500 
degrees Centigrade and the impurities burned 
out. By the Bessemer process a relatively small 
percentage of impurities, chiefly phosphorus and 
sulphur, is eliminated. The result is that Besse- 
mer steel is suitable for only ordinary work and 
cannot be employed as raw material for the high 
grade steel paar | for many phases of indus- 
try. The essential feature of the new process 18 
that by the addition of certain secret substances 
and by means of a certain undivulged process 
the ordinary Bessemer steel process can be ap- 
plied to produce steel as pure as that derived 
electrically. Attention is called to the fact that 
ordinary Bessemer steel because of the impuri- 
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ties of the metal, wears badly and irregularly. 
Hard steel having a much longer life can be made 
to bear the same strains with very much less 
content of material and thus the country that is 
able to produce high grade steel at the cost of 
ordinary steel will benefit by the immensely in- 
creased output. Later came an account of an 
impfovement of the acid Bessemer steel process 
which aims to reduce the cost of making steel 
and to decrease the possibility of low quality 
steel in the process, which was invented by Prof. 
Richard 8. McCaffery of the University of Wis- 
consin. The purpose of this invention is to use 
basic material for the lining of the Bessemer con- 
verter, instead of the acid lining now used, in 
order to prevent corrosion of the interior of the 
converter and to reduce the amount of air pres- 
sure and engine power now required. With the 
basic lining, composed of lime, magnesite, dolo- 
mite, oxide of iron, or the like, McCaffery be- 
lieves that it will be possible to use lower pres- 
sure and cut down the time of blowing about 30 
per cent. His invention is based on his dis- 
covery of the formation, character, and action of 
certain oxides formed by the air blast blown into 
the molten iron. The acid Bessemer process is 
now carried on in a converter with an acid lining, 
on the theory that this reduces corrosion by the 
acid slag that is formed. He has found, how- 
ever, that the acid slag floats to the top and that 
the serious corrosion of the converter bottom is 
caused by oxides which are formed by the air 
blown into the converter and which, being basic, 
corrode the bottom. To prevent this corrosion, 
he proposes different kinds of linings for various 
acid Bessemer converters and describes the par- 
ticular parts of the converter that require such 
a basic lining, while the remainder of the con- 
verter has an acid lining to resist corrosion by 
the acid slag. 

PorassiuM. The result of the war has broken 
the former German world monopoly of potash, 
since by the terms of the Peace Treaty the 13 
Alsatian works passed into the control of the 
French state. Although the output of Alsace, 
as compared with that of Germany, is relatively 
small, it is nevertheless important enough to af- 
fect prices on the world market. During 1919 
Alsace produced 40,000 metric tons of potash, 
while the output for 1920 was five times that 
amount. The total sales of the German potash 
syndicate during 1919, in which 198 works par- 
ticipated, amounted to 812,000 metric tons of 
potash, and the output is capable of great de- 
velopment. Concerning this newly arisen compe- 
tition it is said that neither in France nor Ger- 
many has the producing industry any interest in 
lowering prices by competition. In view of pres- 
ent economic conditions, it is to the benefit of 
both countries to develop their export at the best 
possible prices. An agreement between France 
and Germany as to potash prices would therefore 
be to the advantage of both. Negotiations by 
Germany with France with the object of coming 
to an agreement regarding the Alsatian potash 
industry have been entered into. On political 
“ruunds, and in consequence of the unfavorable 
state of their currencies, sales by Germany to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia have almost entirely 
ceased. 

The following report of a process for the col- 
lection of potash from cement dust in the course 
of the manufacture of Portland cement comes 
from Dalen, Norway. The new potash factory 
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was originally planned as a means to dispose of 
the dust which arose during the process of mak- 
ing cement. It is in close proximity to the 
smokestack of the cement factory. Potash-hold- 
ing particles contained in the cement dust are 
carried out with the smoke and caught and 
separated. A trap-door arrangement forces the 
smoke into the potash factory, where it is con- 
ducted by means of a’ tube into the upper story 
of the factory. The smoke is then forced into a 
series of smaller tubes, in which it is subjected 
to an electric current of about 70,000 volts, the 
result being that the particles of dust are at- 
tracted to the side of the tubes or the electric 
wires placed in the tubes. At certain intervals 
the tubes are pounded so that the accumulations 
of dust descend into large bins, from where the 
dust is sacked, ready to be placed on the market 
immediately. The output of the factory will be 
about 30 tons a day, and in time will be able to 
satisfy a large part of Norway’s requirements. 
The potash is not entirely clean, since it is mixed 
with cement dust which contains a high percent- 
age of potash. The other ingredients are also of 
importance for agricultural use. 

NITROGEN. It is interesting to note that the 

‘Nitrogen Products 
Committee recommended the framing of a co- 
ordinated policy for safeguarding the future 
nitrogen requirements of the Empire, and urged 
that this should be done by imperial authority. 
It was suggested that as the existing informa- 
tion as to future prospects and possibilities will 
require to be supplemented before such a policy 
can be framed, advisory bodies should be set up 
to examine the local aspects of the nitrogen prob- 
lem and to furnish the imperial authority with 
the requisite data. Great stress was laid on the 
vital importance of establishing electro-chemical 
and other key industries in India and it was 
recommended that where secret or very highly 
specialized processes of manufacture were in- 
volved the government should take steps to facili- 
tate their introduction. As to the value of gov- 
ernment subsidies doubt was expressed as to 
whether the great iron and steel works at Jam- 
shedpur would have been in existence to-day on 
so vast a scale and have been so invaluable an 
asset in the war if government encouragement 
had been merely passive. Indirect assistance 
took the form of both railway construction and 
facilities, and of guaranty to take a minimum 
tonnage of the output coming up to a prescribed 
standard. 

AMMONIA. The industrial use of pressure 
above a 1000 atmospheres in the production of 
synthetic ammonia, something never accom- 
plished except by the Germans, was promised in 
a paper read before the Academy of Science in 
Paris by Prof. George Claude, who said that in 
the near future he would show a small installa- 
tion plant capable of producing 200 litres of 
liquid ammonia daily. He said he was able to 
get 20 times as much ammonia from the same 
amount of primary matter as was produced by 
the German chemist, Haber, by the latter’s meth- 
od. From Italy came the information in April 
that an American had secured from the Italian 
government a concession for the utilization of 
800 horse power of the waterfalls at Terni, about 
70 miles from Rome, and who maintained that he 
could turn out nitrogenous plant food for the 
Italian farmer at a cost as low as | lira a kilo. 
The process does not require coal or any other 
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material except air and water. It is extremely 
simple and works automatically without expense 
for attention, energy, or material. It forces a 
mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen through cata- 
lyzing tubes at a pressure of 250 atmospheres, re- 
sulting in the transformation of the two gases 
into pure ammonia. The special and secret feat- 
ure of the process is the discovery of a catalyzer 
which produces the remarkable results described. 
The ammonia produced is condensed into liquid 
form by a refrigerating apparatus and drawn off 
in steel cylinders. It is put on the market in 
these cylinders at prices which are said to be 
100 per cent above the cost of production. The 
whole apparatus, aside from the cells for produc- 
ing the hydrogen, easily can be made to occupy a 
space of about 625 square feet. A syndicate was 
formed in London, England, with a capital of 
£5,000,000 to establish a nitrogen factory for the 
‘manufacture of ammonia synthetically, from the 
nitrogen of the air. A site was purchased in 
Durham which the British government acquired 
for the purpose of building a factory. The proc- 
ess to be used will be that of the German chemist 
Haber. Nitrogen and hydrogen will be combined 
into ammonia, under pressure at a high tempera- 
ture, the ammonia then being converted into 
nitric acid, or other nitrates, as may be required 
cither for the manufacture of explosives or for 
use as fertilizers. 

FUEL. Peat continues to be the most available 
substitute for coal. This may be shown from an 
account of the Irish peat industry in which it 
is said that at least 1,500,000 of Irish people de- 
pend for their fuel supply on peat alone, the 
annual consumption amounting to about 7,000,- 
000 tons, equivalent to 3,500,000 tons of coal. 
Also there are about 4,750,000 tons of coal used 
each year, of which 90,000 tons represents the 
average annual output of Irish mines. With re- 
gard to the winning of peat in Ireland, it may be 
true that formerly peat could, on the small scale, 
be won more cheaply by hand than with machin- 
ery, because the proper methods had not been de- 
veloped and cheap labor was available, but with 
the recent improvements in mechanical excavat- 
ing and handling apparatus this is no longer 80. 
The output of peat won by hand for each person 
is 130 tons a year; where mechanical means are 
availed of, this figure is increased to 230 tons. 
As the latter figure is only the calorific equivalent 
of 115 tons of coal, and as the output for cach 
operative employed in the mines is 130 tons in 
six months, the necessity of increasing the output 
of peat by the use of every mechanical device is 
obvious. Interesting trials to test the possibili- 
ties of peat as fuel for locomotives have been in 
progress on several railways in Sweden. The 
reports show favorable results. One railroad in 
Southern Sweden has found peat so practical for 
steam purposes that the management believes the 
road can dispense entirely with coal. The State 


Railways -have likewise been testing peat for 


steam purposes, with good results, and have on 
a limited scale adopted it for fuel. For some 
years the State Railways have been operating a 
factory for the production of peat powder, which 
is said to make an excellent fuel. In Sweden, 
where there are 10,000,000 acres of peat bogs, 
with an average depth of 6.6 feet, the substitu- 
tion of peat for coal would add enormously to the 
national wealth. Every acre of peat bog yields 
nearly 1000 tons of prepared peat. The reduced 
coal supply in Germany is causing the greatest 
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attention to be directed to any suggestion as to a 
possible improvement. The great turf moors and 
shale beds yet available for exploitation in Ger- 
many are a source of much interest. A belt of 
shale is traceable in the southern parts of Han- 
over, through Brunswick, and passing close to 
Darmstadt into Wurttemberg. A careful esti- 
mation places the possible production of shale 
at 13,000,000,000 tons, and that of combustible 
turf at 5,000,000,000 cubic meters. The great 
key to solving the problems of heating from these 
sources would be a system of gas manufacture. 
In Italy, lignite is finding increasing demand. 
In 1908 the production of this fuel was 480,029 
tons as compared with 2,216,583 tons in 1918. 
Before the war the amount of lignite existing in 
the subsoil of Italy was estimated at about 100,- 
000,000 tons. Researches by the government 
mining corps, and by experts have shown that 
the amount of lignite in the deposits up to now 
explored may be estimated at about 270,000,000 
tons. A new Australian syndicate has _ been 
registered in Melbourne to mine, process, and de- 
liver to prospective customers throughout the 
commonwealth pulverized lignite, or brown coal, 
which, it is claimed, can be used for steam gen- 
eration or metallurgical purposes with most sat- 
isfactory results. The syndicate controls various 
brown-coal deposits throughout Victoria, said 
to contain over 250,000,000 tons, and mining 
operations are under way. The most striking 
improvement in the new method of treating lig- 
nite, known as the “Buell system,” is the means 
of air-drying at the mines, whereby the moisture 
content is reduced from 50 to 25 per cent in seven 
days. After the lignite is mined, the coal is 
crushed to egg size and then hoisted to the air- 
drying tipples at the surface by bucket convey- 
ors. After drying about seven days, the coal is 
relieved of practically half of its moisture con- 
tent and is ready for final treatment which con- 
sists of again crushing the coal (to about %-inch 
mesh), after which it is passed through a rotary 
drier, where the moisture content is reduced to 
about 10 per cent. The fuel is then pulverized, 
separated by air, and stored in bunkers. For 
use, it is blown through pipes, where it is mixed 
with air containing 10 per cent in excess of re- 
quirements and ignited at the tip of an adjust- 
able burner, which enables the length and width 
of the flame zone to be accurately gauged. Boil- 
er tubes and baffles are kept clear of ash by soot 
blowers, and suction conveyors carry off the ash 
to any desired place of disposal. Three per cent 
of the power generated is required to operate the 
plant, and one experienced man can fire a whole 
battery of boilers or kilns. Shale is now being 
employed in Esthonia for all manner of pur- 
poses; thus the gas factory in Reval is using it 
exclusively for producing gas. It cannot be 
burnt as fuel in fire boxes, not as they are con- 
structed at present, because of the large quan- 
tity of ash, and the factory, therefore is using 
wood as a fuel. The aiantit of gas obtainable 
from the shale is greater than from coal. The 
Reval factory has obtained up to the present 
120,000 poods of shale. The Port-Kunda cement 
factory has recently purchased 60,000 poods from 
the Ministry of Trade and Commerce and has a 
similar amount ordered. It is intended to em- 
ploy shale mixed with 50 per cent of coal dust in 
the manufacture of cement. Experiments in fir- 
ing locomotives with shale have given very satis- 
factory results, and the railway shop in Reval is 
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now reconstructing the fire box on an engine with 
the intention of employing shale as fuel. During 
an excursion to the island of Naissaar, under- 
taken by a commission in order to acquaint them- 
selves with the local conditions, shale was em- 
ployed exclusively as fuel in place of coal. The 
experiment turned out quite satisfactorily, a head 
of steam being obtained equal to that when coal 
is employed. The difference in cost is remark- 
able, the price of coal at present being 30 marks 
a pood and that of shale only 3 marks, so that 
even if the consumption be more than double, a 
great saving would be effected. The engineers 
are of the opinion that when the boxes are made 
suitable for the employment of shale, it will be 
much cheaper to use this fuel than coal. 

It is reported that war-time experiments in 
Germany showed that the distillation of lignite 
at high temperature gave a liquid coal tar which 
contained certain ingredients suitable as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline, kerosene, and lubricating oils. 
Through a new process benzine and kerosene can 
be obtained from liquid coal tar, which has been 
distilled from lignite at a lower temperature, and 
all industries using lignite are urged to set up 
facilities for generating this liquid coal tar and 
thus secure synthetic products to supply the 
lack of the natural products. Colloidal fuel. a 
composite of pulverized coal and oil, giving ships 
a wider cruising radius with increased boiler effi- 
ciency, was invented by Lindon W. Bates. It has 
equal or superior steam-making power to the 
unit of volume compared with standard navy oil 
fuel and saves from 25 to 35 per cent of expensive 
oil fuel by incorporating coal into a treated com- 
posite where it will remain in a state of suspen- 
sion. Colloidal fuel requires no different equip- 
ment from that now in use on oil-burning ships. 
It may be made with the smaller sizes of coals too 
fine to be fired on grates. Thus earth crushed 
anthracite and washings from rivers may be 
utilized. It is the most compact fuel known. 
While oil contains about 148,000 British thermal 
units a gallon, an average grade of colloidal fuel, 
made with bituminous coals, contains 160,000 
thermal units and grades may be made containing 
over 180,000 thermal units. In regard to cost, 
colloidal fuel can compete with straight oi] when 
the cost of oil is over 2 cents a gallon and coal 
at its usual price. Another invention of this 
character recently introduced into the United 
States consists in the introduction of sulfite coal 
as a by-product from the manufacture of wood 
pulp. A ton of wood pulp yields 9 to 10 cubic 
meters of sulfite lye, of which 96 per cent is 
available for the production of coal, compared 
with about 60 per cent from other processes. It 
is estimated that it is possible to produce an- 
nually sulfite coal equivalent to 800,000 tons of 
imported coal. Considerable quantities of cheap 
alcohol are produced from the wood pulp lye be- 
fore it is made into coal. An essential feature 
of the new process is high concentration of the 
lye before removal from the autoclaves. By con- 
centrating it to 30 per cent, not only is a high 
percentage of coal-producing substance obtained, 
but the quantity of solid matter is increased by 
50 and even 70 per cent. 

Motor In September it was an- 
nounced that a gas possessing explosive qualities 
sufficient to drive an automobile and which might 
also be used for illuminating was being produced 
at the Arlington experimental farm of the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the distillation of 
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ordinary field straw. The tests with various 
straws were continued and efforts made to work 
out a model plant for the distillation of the gas. 
Fifty pounds of straw will produce about 300 
cubic feet of gas, and the problem of liquefying 
or condensing the gas in order to enable it to be 
used practically as a motor fuel is now in process 
of solution. If a suitable unit can be constructed 
so that the farmers’ initial cost will be small, it 
seems likely that straw gas may have a certain 
economic value in sections of the country where 
the raw material is considered as waste and is 
burned or left to rot on the fields. The high 
rices and increasing demand for gasoline have 
ed to experiments in England for a suitable sub- 
stitute motor fuel, and the British government is 
conducting wide researches to discover a liquid 
fuel that will combine satisfactory features from 
both a scientific and a practical viewpoint. 
Omnibuses were successfully run in Paris on a 
mixture of benzol and alcohol. Benzol being a 
coal-tar product resulting from fractional distil- 
lation and usually extracted or “washed” from 
coal or household gas, the supplies of benzol are 
dependent on the supplies of bituminous coal and 
habitually contingent on the good will of the gas 
companies. The alcohol used was extracted from 
vegetable matter, and consequently there is no 
limit to the available supply. The experiments 
have contemplated a liquid fuel containing as 
large a proportion of alcohol as possible. Never- 
theless, it appears that neither benzol nor alco- 
hol burns so quickly as gasoline, and the use of 
a mixture will necessitate the structural modifi- 
cation of the ordinary gasoline engine. It is re- 
ported by the London Automobile Association 
that natalite (See YEAR Book for 1918, p. 128) 
a new motor fuel, is well spoken of, and has had 
many favorable reports upon its practicability 
as a gasoline substitute. It is a by-product of 
the Natal sugar industry, and is reported to be a 
mixture of power alcohol and ether, capable of 
great development, in view of the large tracts 
of waste vegetation available in South Africa. 
In addition to natalite, which is made in Natal 
from the refuse of the sugar-cane mills and used 
as a motor fuel in South Africa, there has recent- 
ly been produced another motor fuel to meet the 
shortage and high cost of gasoline in that coun- 
try. The basis of this new fuel, which is called 
“acetol,” is alcohol and ether, which comprises 
90 per cent. The other ingredients are secret. 
It is'said that this fuel apparently solves the 
question of the air-cooled engine. No carbon 
sediment is formed in the cylinder, and the fuel 
is caimed to be a non-injurious to the carbureter 
and engine. No special carburetor is required. 
Acetol mixes with gasoline. The inventor claims 
that it has a wider explosive range than the ordi- 
nary marketed gasoline, that is, both a weaker 
and an over-rich charge in the cylinder heads will 
fire when gasoline fritters out or chokes. It is 
said that acetol can be manufactured much more 
cheaply than the present cost of gasoline in South 
Africa. There is a movement in Australia to 
endeavor to replace petrol, which is used for 
internal-combustion engines, by industrial alco- 
hol, attention having been called to the fact 
that in Natal a patent spirit called natalite is 
being marketed at a price much below that at 
which petrol can be sold. There are, it is 
claimed, opportunities for utilizing vegetable 
products in that country from which alcohol can 
be distilled, producing an industrial spirit at 
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prices much below those at which petrol is now 
being sold. Provided works are established near, 
it will be found a profitable enterprise for farm- 
ers to grow certain crops, which can be desig- 
nated, for the production of industrial spirit. 

ALCOHOL. The extraction of alcohol from 
coke-oven gas on a commercial scale was proved 
possible at a meeting of the Cleveland Institute of 
Engineers at Middlesbrough, England, by Ernest 
Bury, who showed that he had succeeded in ex- 
tracting ethyl! alcohol and its derivatives. The 
practical working of Mr. Bury’s process at the 
Skinningrove plant, where 5800 tons of coal are 
carbonized a week, revealed an average yield of 
1.8 gallons of alcohol to the ton of coal carbon- 
ized. 

Dyresturrs. The coal tar color industry has 
become so firmly established in the United States 
that it would require a special article to describe 
its development. That this is a fact is shown by 
a statement in the autumn by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce that the exports 
of aniline dyes amounting to $10,183,948 in the 
fiscal year 1919, has been increased to $17,130,- 
397 in 1920, a gain of 68 per cent. With the 
return to peace it is evident that whatever the 
demand for dyes made in Germany may be, that 
country will never regain its lost supremacy in 
the world trade in dyestuffs. The United States 
was first to establish a domestic industry suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the home market. 
This was done on private initiative and capital. 
The British government has established a definite 
policy, backing it financially, to develop this in- 
dustry and maintain it so that England will not 
again be dependent on outside sources for its 
colors and dyes. Although the British produc- 
tion is constantly increasing, it has not been able 
to overtake the increasing demand. A recent 
estimate gives the total output as equal to about 
80 per cent of the dyes actually consumed in the 
United Kingdom. France, Italy, and Japan are 
producing some dyestuffs, but due to lack of raw 
materials and to other difficulties incident to 
establishing the manufacture, these countries can 
not yet supply their own textile factories with 
the quantity and variety of colors needed. Ger- 
many, it is now conceded, will not be the strenu- 
ous competitor she was formerly in the foreign 
trade. Switzerland is the only country, other 
than the United States, now making aniline col- 
ors sufficient to meet its own requirements and 
to export on a large scale, and the Swiss are de- 
pendent on other countries for the raw materials. 
The condition of indigo is of interest. Imports 
of natural indigo declined from 996,069 pounds, 
worth $1,242,885 in 1919, to 126,539 pounds, 
valued at $165,332 in 1920; but the imports of 
synthetic indigo increased from 594,107 pounds, 
invoiced at $308,582 in 1919, to 1,014.100 pounds, 
valued at $530.285 a year later. This was ex- 

ected, as synthetic indigo is superior commer- 
cially to the vegetable product, the color being 
more even, and the cost of production prior to 
the war less than that of the natural indigo. As 
the bulk of the synthetic product was made in 
Germany, when imports were cut off by the war, 
the trade in the natural product revived, but 
will not be able to hold its place under peace 
conditions in competition with the synthetic 
indigo, more especially as the latter is now being 
produced on a commercial scale in the United 
States. It is announced that after cxperiment- 
ing for two years the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
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tion has discovered at its Huddersfield labora- 
tories the secret of manufacturing alizarin cya- 
nine green on a commercial scale; which dye was 
discovered in 1894 and was made exclusively by 
Germany before the war. Its special character- 
istic is that when applied upon wool, chromed or 
unchromed, fine green shades are produced which 
remain fast. 

Paper. The output of the paper-making in- 
dustry throughout the world continues below the 
requirements for the numerous purposes to which 
paper is at present applied, due to the great 
scarcity of paper-making raw materials. In 
Great Britain the sources of supply have been 
from Sweden and Norway, but in these countries 
there is a short supply of wood pulp and the high 
cost of labor in forests and in pulp factories has 
greatly increased the price of pulp. The United 
States gets its paper largely from Canada, but 
there is not enough to supply the demand. In 
Germany manufacturers have been forced to in- 
crease the price of paper to an amount where the 
demand is seriously affected. Straw is now be- 
ing largely used in that country as a source of 
paper. From India it is reported that grasses 
have been studied in the Forest Research Insti- 
tute, but.certain practical difficulties persist so 
that while these grasses promise a large source 
of supply for the future, they cannot at present 
be recommended as a practical proposition. 
Eventually the difficulties will be overcome, but 
at present the field for a new source of supply is 
held by bamboo. It can now be said that there 
remain no practical difficulties in transforming 
bamboo into pulp; and that there is the promise 
of a large supply under conditions which, com- 
pared with a material like wood, are permanent, 
for while wood takes from 30 to 50 years to grow, 
bamboo renews itself annually. Other sources 
that have been mentioned during the year include 
papyrus, which grows in great abundance in the 
Belgian Congo, principally along the lower Lua- 
laba River. It is planned to establish near the 
river a large plant which will have an initial 
production of 20,000 tons of pulp. In Spain, 
paper makers are turning their attention more 
and more to esparto to supplement the import 
supply. From England there is information that 
a new process for making paper out of peat pulp 
has been invented by A. L. Burlin, who announced 
at the Manchester College of Technology that the 
various kinds of paper he has produced by his 
process, which depends upon freshly cut péat con- 
taining 75 per cent of moisture, consist of colored 
packing paper, sugar bags, wall papers, book- 
binders’ cloth paper, artificial leather, cream and 
white paper. Plans for the establishment of a 
large paper mill in Southern Saskatchewan to 
utilize the vast quantities of waste straw in the 
province are reported. A new process of making 
paper has been discovered by a German inventor 
who uses the rank grass that grows in swamps. 
He claims to have made the best quality of craft 
paper from the leaves and stalks of these plants, 
and the highest grade of art paper from the 
roots, from which sugar and alcohol also are ob- 
tained. The company holding the patents have 
received a contract from Roumania to clear the 
river banks and beds of swamp grass. For this 
it is being paid by that government and it will 
use the grass thus obtained for the manufacture 
of paper. 

DramMonps. It is reported from Germany that 
the firm of Alfred Nobel, formerly makers of 
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dynamite and other high explosives, are manu- 
facturing synthetic diamonds. No details are 
available as to the nature of the process, though 
it is believed to differ considerably from those 
previously known. Not only have many dia- 
monds of good size been produced but it is 
claimed also that the cost is such that it will be 
possible to make them profitable. In quality the 
artificial stones are said to be equal to any which 
come from mines. An important discovery of dia- 
monds comes from the Gold Coast of Africa, some- 
where on the eastern side of the Abomo Su on the 
road from Asumafo to Abomoso. The diamonds 
were found in panning gold and concerning their 
origin it is said that the general character of 
the diamondiferous gravel and the concentrates 
therefrom suggests their derivation from a 
granite-pegmatite area, but much of the quartz 
and the gold are undoubtedly of local origin. 
Much more work needs to be done before the 
origin and full distribution of the diamonds can 
be proved, while their economic value can be 
ascertained only after inspection by diamond 
appraisers. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK. The scarcity and _ high 
prices of silk and other textiles are the cause of 
a renewed impetus that has been taken in the 
fabrication of the chemically produced textile ma- 
terial known as artificial silk. There are five 
kinds of artificial silk: nitrated silks, collodion 
silks, viscose silks, acetate silks, and gelatine 
silks. At Lyons, France, a renewed interest was 
given to the use of chemical textiles by the in- 
vention of a new process, the product of which is 
called silk cellulose. This form of cloth is 
claimed to possess a brilliancy comparable to silk 
schappe, a remarkable solidity and durability, a 
touch similar to silk, and absolute impervious- 
ness to water; at the same time it is no more 
endangered by fire than the ordinary natural 
silks. While the thread of the viscose silks is 
relatively coarse and thick, the new silk permits 
making threads of considerable fineness and is 
particularly remarkable for the quality of vel- 
vets that can be made from it. The new process 
differs radically from the old processes.. Instead 
of converting a thick liquid (the viscose) into 
thread, it appears that it is possible to preserve 
the wood fibres and convert them into a brilliant 
and solid cellulose. As a result of this there is 
obtained a greater molecular concentration and a 
regular geometric form in the elements that make 
up the thread; all of which greatly increases the 
strength and durability of the cloth. The Du- 
pont Company and the Comptoir des Textiles 
Artificiels of Paris have entered into an agree- 
ment for the formation of a new company for 
the manufacture of artificial silk, it was an- 
nounced in April, to be known as the Dupont 
Fibre Silk Company. The manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk is being undertaken in Spondon, near 
Derby, England. Samples of silk thread pro- 
duced there have been submitted to weavers, who 
say that it is of such texture and quality that 
when converted into articles of clothing they will 
have the appearance and finish of natural silk. 
When fully developed this factory will produce 
nine tons of artificial silk a day. Other products 
which the company is manufacturing, or intends 
to manufacture, include non-inflammable films, 
synthetic perfumes, and aspirin. Announcement 
has just been made that an Italian company will 
soon begin the construction of new plants for the 
manufacture of artificial silk. These plants will 
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probably be located at Turin, Naples, Orbasano, 
and Bra. In the first two instances sites have 
already been purchased, and it is expected that 
they will give employment to 10,000 workers. 
The artificial silk factory at Tomaszow, Poland, 
was founded before the war and manufactured 
silk with the aid of collodion, the fundamental 
raw materials of which are cotton, ethylic alco- 
hol, ethylic ether, and sulphurous and nitric acid. 
Great obstacles have been met with in the re- 
starting of the factory, on account of the lack of 
raw materials in the home market. The pre-war 
output amounted to 1500 kilos of silk daily and 
was steadily increasing. The factory will em- 
ploy upward of 1000 hands and will bring a con- 
siderable amount of foreign money into the coun- 
try, as large quantities of silk will be exported. 
It is proposed to start with an output of about 
500 kilos a day. 

Extracting Woot GRreAseE. A plant has been 
established in Melbourne, Austraha, for exploit- 
ing a new process of extracting grease, the base 
of lanoline, from wool, and for the manufacture 
of special neutral wool-scouring and other soaps. 
In the new process no sulphuric or other acid is 
used, and the product is wholly animal and pure. 
The process has been tested sufficiently to prove 
that by it lanoline can be produced in commercial 
quantities at a very low cost. 

Ruseer. It is reported that the discovery of 
a new process of vulcanizing rubber has been 
made in the Manchester, England, College of 
Technology. The importance of the discovery is 
in the fact that it is a method of cold vulcanizing. 
It makes use of two gases, hydrogen disulphide 
and sulphur dioxide, which react on each other 
to produce water and free sulphur. It is found 
that when crude rubber, either in a solid form 
or in solution, is treated with these two gases 
the sulphur produced by their interaction vul- 
canizes the rubber. 

Sugar. The failure of the Central Europe 
crops of beet sugar owing to the world war, 
naturally led to efforts for its cultivation else- 
where, and early in the year the movement to- 
ward the production of beet sugar in Great Bri- 
tain assumed more definite shape. A corpora- 
tion was formed with a capital of £1,000,000, of 
which half was issued. The British government 
took a small block of stock and guaranteed a 
dividend of 5 per cent for 10 years upon private 
capital invested, and will receive no interest on 
its own investment until a 5 per cent cumulative 
dividend -upon such capital has been realized. 
The factory will be at Kelham, near Newark, 
where a site has been secured. With the gov- 
ernment support a8 above mentioned, there is no 
reason why the enterprise should not prove a 
success. That the production of sugar from the 
sap of the nipa palm, a tropical plant growing 
over extensive areas, is commercially possible, 
was developed by laboratory experiments con- - 
ducted at the Bureau of Science, Manila. The 
industry is in an experimental stage in the 
Philippines, but from the experiments made it is 
estimated that there would be at least 12 per. cent 
of recoverable sugar in the sap, and the average 
annual yield of 4000 gallons of sap an acre under 
management should produce about 4000 pounds 
of sugar. Nicolas Kopeloff and Mrs. Lillian 
Kopeloff, bacteriologist and assistant bacteriolo- 
gist at the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station 
in New Orleans, by making bacteriological ex- 
aminations at every stage of the sugar-making 
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process, have found that sugar deterioration can 
be prevented by substituting dry or superheated 
steam for water in the final process of washing 
sugar in the drums in which sugar is dried. 
These centrifugals in their whirling suck up air 
from the floor which may be contaminated with 
germs. It is also common practice to make the 
color of the sugar lighter by washing the crys- 
tals with water, which may be contaminated with 
molds and bacteria. It is found that dry steam 
is successful in killing over 99 per cent of these 
avid molds and bacteria. While the practice of 
steaming sugars is not a new one, the results 
are shown to have a direct practical value in 
eliminating losses. Fully 1 per cent of the 
Cuban crop, or about 70,000,000 pounds of sugar 
a year, and worth at least $1,500,000, it is esti- 
_ mated, has been destroyed by the tiny organisms 
which may be eliminated by the proposed method 
and the product saved. 

Matt Sucar Syrup. While malt sugar has 
been known to chemists its production on a com- 
mercial scale is now beginning. The shortage of 
sugar has developed a market for it and the pro- 
hibition law has made available both the raw ma- 
terial and the machinery needed for its manu- 
facture. Malt sugar syrup is made from the 
same grains ag beer, and may be made from 
corn or potatoes or any plant containing starch. 
Barley, which was used until recently in the 
manufacture of beer, can be used now to produce 
malt sugar syrup. Up to a certain point the 
process of ma ing malt sugar syrup is the same 
as the process for making beer. Evaporating 
pans are the principal additional equipment re- 
quired by brewers. The product looks like maple 
syrup. It can be used for everything that cane 
sugar is used for. While its use may be not 
quite as convenient as sugar, it is a most excel- 
lent substitute for table use when sugar is not to 
be had, as it not only provides sweetness but is 
equal to sugar in food value. For cooking and 
baking and for making candy it is not only equal 
to sugar in convenience and food value, but is 
superior for some uses because it will not crys- 
talize so readily. 

FURFURAL. A substance obtained from corn 
cobs that can be made into a great many dyes, 
several paints, lacquers and other useful com- 
modities, is the result of experiments made by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to discover the best 
methods for the utilization of corn cobs. Fur- 
fural has been a comparatively rare product, and 
was sold chiefly in small quantities for scientific 
purposes. Specialists of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try say that it can be manufactured from corn 
cobs at a cost of perhaps 15 or 20 cents a pound. 
The previous scarcity and high price have pre- 
vented commercial use of furfural to any con- 
siderable extent. Its most important known use 
is, as an intermediate for dyes. A whole series 
of dyes may be prepared by interaction with 
various coal-tar products. Shades covering a 
very wide range have already been made and 
tested. A plant handling 100 tons of cobs a day 
would recover about a ton and a half of furfural 
as a by-product. A considerably larger quantity 
can be obtained from the corn adhesive by a com- 
paratively simple process. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLYCERIN. A war secret 
that has come to light is the following descrip- 
tion of a German patent: The transformation 
of sugar into glycerin was accomplished by the 
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biochemical method. It had been known for a 
long time that in the ordinary fermentation of 
sugar with yeast small quantities of glycerin 
would be produced, amounting to about 3 per 
cent of the sugar. By adding alkalis to the 
liquid in fermentation the production of glycerin 
was increased. It was found that almost any 
salt with an alkaline reaction could be used for 
that purpose. Experiments were made with 
sodium acetate, bicarbonate, and dibasic phos- 
phate, and with ammonium carbonate. The yield 
of glycerin was increased to 12.7 per cent, but 
the alkaline mash was found to be an excellent 
breeding place for all kinds of acid-forming bac- 
teria which would pollute the glycerin. This 
was remedied by the use of sodium sulphite, which 
acts as a poison to the bacteria of lactic acid and 
others, but does not, even in large quantities af- 
fect yeast cells. When sodium sulphite was em- 
ployed as an antiseptic the yield of glycerin was 
increased proportionately. to as much as 23 to 
36.7 per cent of the sugar. 

A New Soivent. A new chemical reagent has 
been worked out in the chemical laboratories of 
the University of Wisconsin and its discovery 
announced by Victor Lenher. The new solvent is 
selenium oxychloride, and it is made of a com- 
mercial by-product which now goes to waste. As 
a chemical reagent this substance possesses the 
property of acting as a solvent for some of the 
most insoluble substances, as rubber, asphalt, 
and the bituminous material in soft coal. It is 
an excellent solvent for the unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, such as acetylene, benzine, toluene, etc., 
which dissolve readily in it, while paraffin hydro- 
carbons, such as gasoline, kerosene, and the min- 
eral waxes, vaseline and paraffin, are unaffected. 
The vegetable oils are acted on, many with vi- 
olence, and linseed oil forms a thick mucilaginous 
and rubber-like mass. 

LITERATURE. The development of a greater 
interest in chemistry in Canada, the result un- 
questionably of the organization of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry in 1919, has further re- 
sulted in the publication of a Canadian Chemical 
Journal in Toronto. ; 

CHESS. Jose R. Capablanca captured the 
world’s chess championship in 1920 as the re- 
sult of forfeiture on the part of Dr. Emanuel 
Tasker of Berlin after they had signed articles 
to meet at Havana, Cuba. Following this oc- 
currence Capablanca went to Europe in an en- 
deavor to get the famous master to change his 
mind, carrying with him the offer of a purse of 
$20,000 subscribed by admirers of Capablanca. 
Negotiations were going along smoothly when 
sudd-nly Dr. Lasker made financial demands 
that it was impossible to meet. 

In the United States the game received a new 
impetus through the visit of Samuel Rzeschew- 
ski, the Polish child prodigy, who gave several 
marvelous exhibitions of his skill, notably at 
West Point and later in New York City. 

Frank J. Marshall won a masters’ tournament 
held at Atlantic City, Charles Jaffe finishing 
second, The New York State title went to Jacob 
Bernstein. Columbia University carried off the 
laurels in a college competition with Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton while in the Triangular 
College Chess League Cornell triumphed over the 
University of Pennsylvania, City College of New 
York, and New York University. 

CHEVROLET, Gaston. Champion automo- ° 
bilist was killed at Los Angeles, Cal., November 
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25. His death occurred at the Los Angeles Speed- 
way in the course of the 250-mile race for the 
1920 championship, which he had won at the 
moment of the accident. He was born in France, 
Oct. 26, 1892, came to the United States in 1901, 
and worked in the automobile industry at De- 
troit, Mich., till the outbreak of the war, during 
which he was assigned to duty there. He entered 
the races as a mechanician in 1912 and won the 
second place in the 100-mile contest at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. He finished in nine races in 1915. 
At the Kansas City race of July 22, 1917, he 
broke his arm and did not race again until 1919, 
when he entered two races at Sheepshead Bay, in 
New York. | 

CHICAGO, ILL. See City PLANNING; Mu- 
NICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 

CHICAGO, University or. An institution of 
higher learning founded in 1891 at Chicago, III., 
largely through gifts by John D. Rockefeller, who 
has continued to aid the university. In the sum- 
mer session of 1920 there were enrolled 2080 
graduate students, 1402 undergraduates, and 
2150 professional students, a net total of 5406. 
In the autumn of 1920, the enrollment was as 
follows: Graduate, 670; undergraduate, 2713; 
professional, 1620; university college, 1306; a 
net total of 5988. There were 377 members of 
the faculty. Productive funds of the institution 
amounted to $28,364.303.51 and the income for 
the year was $3,329,114.27. The library contains 
599,492 volumes. President, Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, LL.D. 

CHILD LABOR. During the war and also 


during 1919 child labor increased to a large ex- 


tent owing to the scarcity of labor in carrying on 
the war, but after the war when employment was 
getting harder to find, it was expected that child 
labor would decrease. This has not proved true, 
although it has not increased in 1920. At the 
end of the year fewer permits were being issued 
for child labor and it was expected that during 
1921 it would decrease materially. In its inter- 
national aspect the problem was handled by the 
International Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, Switzerland, and progress was 
reporéed from a number of countries that have 
passed laws restricting child labor. This has 
taken the form of compulsory attendance at 
schools up to age of 14 to 16, the restriction to an 
eight-hour day which affects both adults and 
children, and the prohibition of night work for 
workers under 14 to 18 years of age. 

FIFTEENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
Labor. On April 15, 1920, the Fifteenth Nation- 
al Conference on Child Labor convened in New 
Orleans for the purpose of considering “The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee at Work.” The 
speakers told of the work of the committee and 
in most cases suggested further steps to be taken, 
and increased effort in certain directions. Mr. 
Wiley H. Swift in the course of an address said: 
“We began to study intently life in the back 
country, the rural child, and our discoveries have 
been astounding. The problem of child care in 
this country is not primarily a city problem. 
It is a rural problem. We are brought to a very 
deep realization of the fact that an intelligent 
handling of the question of the employment of 
children demands: (1) That the rural child be 
included. It is as much a crime to work a child 
to his hurt on a farm as in a mill. (2) That 
steps be taken to insure good health of children. 
Tt is a bad thing to have a sick child go to work 
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in a mill or a store. (3) That proper schools be 
provided and that children be placed in them. 
Ignorance is ignorance whether in the city or in 
the country. In either place it is a weight hang- 
ing to the feet of liberty. (4) That provision be 
made for the best care of all defective, neglected, 
dependent, and delinquent children.” The other 
speakers more or less emphasized the same points. 
It seems that the realization of conditions of 
child labor in rural communities has just been 
reached, and that the principal effort of the com- 
mittee will be extended in that direction during 
the coming year. The 16th annual report of the 
committee for the year ending Sept. 30, 1920, 
shows that its work during that period has had 
its principal success in Kentucky. The commit- 
tee made an investigation of the child labor con- 
ditions in that State and then made a report to 
the Legislature which was acted upon favorably. 
See State Legislation below. Investigation of 
conditions in Tennessee was also carried on at 
the invitation of Governor Roberts, and report 
made. This report will be acted upon at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

FEDERAL LpoisLATION. The Supreme Court 
has not yet handed down a decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal Child Labor Taxing 
measure which it has under consideration. A 
previous Jaw was declared unconstitutional in 
1918. The new law contains substantially the 
same prohibitions, but enforcement is effected 
through the Federal Taxation Power. (For a 
summary of this law see YEAR Book for 1919.) 
It is entirely uncertain as to what the decision 
of the Supreme Court will be. 

The President’s Industrial Conference of De- 
cember, 1919, and January, 1920, in its report, 
“urges upon all States not having adequate legis- 
lation upon child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion -that they give these topics prompt and 
sympathetic consideration.” Also, that “the 
fact that the former Federal child labor law has 
been declared unconstitutional should not he in- 
terpreted as registering or encouraging popular 
sentiment against such legislation, but rather as 
occasion ‘for arousing public sentiment in the 
interests of the rights of childhood.” 

STATE LEGISLATION. The most important 
legislation of the year was in Kentucky where 
(1) The Governor appointed a Children’s Code 
Commission as authorized by statute and the 
commission is now at work. (2) The total ap- 
propriation for the State health work was more 
than doubled, and a bureau established to pro- 
mote county organization. (3) Resolutions were 
passed as a step toward amending the constitu- 
tion in such a way that the offices of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and County 
School Superintendent can be taken out of party 
politics. (4) The child labor and compulsory 
education laws were improved in several import- 
ant respects. (5) A Board of Charities and 
Correction was created. There had been none 
before. (6) A Domestic Relations Court for 
Louisville was created. In Alabama the appro- 
priation for the Child Welfare Department was 
increased from $12,500 to $30,000. Louisiana 
passed a bill to provide for mothers’ pensions. 
Massachusetts prohibited the operation, cleaning, 
or repair of freight elevators by children under 
16 years. Mississippi made compulsory school 
attendance a State-wide measure, and increased 
the required school term from 60 to 80 days a 
year. New York created a children’s code com- 
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mission to revise and standardize child labor laws 
of the State, and extended medical inspection pro- 
visions to include children employed in mercan- 
tile establishments. Virginia passed a measure 
providing for an eight-hour day for children un- 
der 16 years in canneries, factories, mercantile 
establishments, etc. Measures considered un- 
favorable to the child labor movement as lighten- 
ing the restrictions on child labor were passed 
in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. Due to 
the fact that only 11] of the State Legislatures 
convened for regular sessions during 1920, State 
legislation on child labor has been comparatively 
small. A great many of the legislatures will 
be in session early in 1921 and a number of bills 
dealing with this matter will be presented at that 
time. - 

CONDITIONS OF CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED 
States. Reports for the first six to eight 
months of 1920 from 27 States show the follow- 
ing statistics. A decrease in child labor is re- 
ported in Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee. Increases are reported in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, and 
Vermont. In Boston, the only Massachusetts 
figures now available, there was an increase of 
14 per cent in the number of children going to 
work up to June. Since then there has been a 
decrease of 17 per cent over the same period last 
year. In five of the 10 States reporting a de- 
crease a change in child labor or school laws is 
given as the reason for the decrease. Florida: 
enforcement of child labor law and the compul- 
sory education law have resulted in decrease. 
Maine: new school law which went into effect 
July, 1919, has resulted in decrease, but the ex- 
ceptionally small amount of child labor at pres- 
ent is partly due to the closing down of indus- 
tries. Missouri: the new continuation school 
law together with enforcement of Federal law 
have resulted in the decrease. South Carolina: 
steady decrease since 1914 in cotton mills is due 
to State 14-year limit, and enforcement of Fed- 
eral law. In 1914 there were 8380 children in 
South Carolina cotton mills alone, 3435 of them 
under 14. In 1920, according to the state fac- 
tory inspectors, there were only 3721 children in 
the mills, none of them under 14. The total 
cotton mill population has increased by 13,000 
since 1914. West Virginia: New child labor 
law igs cause of decrease. In Alabama, the de- 
crease is due to better law enforcement under 
the new Department of Child Welfare. 

The causes of increase of child labor are so 
varied that they cannot be summarized although 
high wages, high prices, and poverty are prob- 
ably the chief causes. High wages: In Chicago 
in one school district, 70 per cent of the children 
received an initial wage of $10 a week or over, 
this summer. The average wage for the group 
was $11.65 a week, which sum was an average 
adult wage ten years ago. High cost of living: 
In Louisiana “by far the larger number give as 
a reason the high cost of living. A few have ad- 
mitted that they were going to work because of 
the higher pay they could get now, and in some 
instances during the recent strikes children gave 
as a reason for applying for work that their 
fathers were on strike.” Demand for labor is 
given as a cause in Wisconsin, where there was a 
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20 per cent increase from January to September, 
1920. Lack of enforcement of law: In Texas 
it is reported that the compulsory school law 
is not enforced. 

There is every indication that the closing down 
of industries has caused a decrease in the num- 
ber of permits issued in the last two or three 
months of 1920. But it is evident that in the 
larger industrial centres the increase of permits 
given out in the first part of the year was s0 
great that it has not been offset by the present 
decrease. In New York City the total increase 
for the first six months was 5283; there was a 
decrease of 2930 in the next three months, mak- 
ing the total increase over last year 2353. In 
Chicago there was a 10.5 per cent increase for 
the first six months that is far from being offset 
by the decrease in the next three months. On 
the contrary, many industries are once again 
opening up after having been closed for a period. 
Although 1920 has been a year of low adult em- 
ployment, it has been a year of increased child 
employment, probably due to the cheaper wages 
at which the children may be obtained. In New 
York City the Vocational Guidance and Em- 
ployment Service for Juniors has been organized 
to cope with the problems resulting from unem- 
ployment, i.e., children going to work because 
of poverty in their families and children al- 
ready at work being thrown out of employment. 
In Detroit the supervisor of compulsory attend- 
ance in the schools has asked the Public Welfare 
Commissions to provide scholarships for 1000 
children now at work, so that they may be re- 
turned to school and their places in industry 
taken by the adults unemployed. The following 
figures give some idea of the extent of child 
labor in big industrial centres: Chicago: 27,- 
806 children between 14 and 16 held work per- 
mits on July 1, 1920; New York City: 41,901 
children, 14 to 16 secured permits during the 
first nine months of 1920 against 49,291 in the 
whole of 1919; Connecticut: average number of 
children securing work permits each year is 
10,000; Massachusetts: 30,000 children 14 to 16 
at work (estimated) and 80,000 under 18 years; 
Baltimore County, Maryland: 15,903 permftts is- 
sued in the first ten months of 1920; New Jer- 
sey: average number of permits issued per year, 
for last four years, is over 19,000. The above 
figures do not cover unregulated industries, of 
course. Agriculture and domestic service are 
almost never regulated; street trades are seldom 
included as boys receive special permits for street 
work wherever there is any regulation. 

FoREIGN. A royal order dated February, 1919, 
was made governing child labor in Belgium and 
possessions. This provides that children under 
14 years may not employed unless they pos- 
sess a school-leaving certificate, and even then 
not under 13 years; that the employment of 
children under the age of 16 or girls under 2! 
on work designated as unhealthy, is prohibited ; 
that children under 16 and girls under 2) shall 
not be employed for more then 12 hours in any 
one day, and that this period shall be inter- 
rupted by periods of rest every hour and a half; 
and that children under 16 shal] not be employed 
after 9 P.M. or before 5 A.M. 

A decree of December 19, 1918, in Czecho- 
Slovakia prohibits employment under 14 years, 
and further provides that male workers up to 16 
years and female up to 18 years shall only be em- 
ployed on work which is not injurious to their 
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health. A decree of March, 1919, in Austria 
further controls child labor in that country. 
The International» Labor Office of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, Switzerland, is making ef- 
forts to have child labor legislation introduced 
into a number of countries which do not now 
have it. Legislation in England, following the 
recommendations of the joint industrial confer- 
ence of employers and employees, is being en- 
acted. 

Further information on the subject of child 


labor may be had from the U. S. Department. 


of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
and from the National Child Labor Committee, 
150 E. 22nd St., New York City. The latter 
organization had in 1920 some 14,932 members, 
a marked increase from 1919. It publishes The 
American Child, a quarterly journal of general 
child welfare. 

CHILD WELFARE. Sce CHILp LABor. 

CHILDREN’S COURTS. See JUVENILE 
CousRrtTs. 

CHILE. A South American republic on the 
western coast, extending along the Pacific to the 
south from Peru. Capital, Santiago. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The length of the 
country from the Peruvian border to the southern 
limit of South America is 2628 miles and the 
average width from the crest of the Andes to the 
ocean is 177 miles. There are 23 provinces and 
one territory. with an estimated total area of 
289,829 square miles. The population in 1907 
was 3,249,279. The population, Jan. 1, 1918, was 
estimated at 3,945,538, a density of 3.61 to the 
square mile. The populations of some of the 
principal towns in 1918 were: Santiago, 415.- 
641; Valparaiso, 212,659; Concepcion, 72,785; 
Iquique, 46,941; Talca, 42,563; Chillan, 39,691; 
Antofagasta, 66,584. The great majority of the 
people are of European origin, only one-fourth 
being of pure Spanish stock. The Indians con- 
sist of. three classes: The Changos, in the north 
coast region; the -Araucans (about 101,000) on 
the western slopes of the Andes and in the val- 
leys: and the Fuegians, who are mostly nomads, 
in the region around Tierra del Fuego. In 1919 
the primary schools numbered 3174 with 7164 
teachers and about 300,000 pupils. 

TACNA AND ARICA. These two provinces have 
for many years been subject of dispute between 
Chile and Peru. They have been occupied by 
Chile since the treaty of 1884, but their posses- 
sion was to be settled by popular vote in 1894. 
For various reasons this was not disposed of and 
the question was still unscttled in 1920. It was 
one of the points that required adjustment by 
the League of Nations. but its discussion was 
deferred when the subject came before the Geneva 
Assembly in December. The questions at issue 
and the arguments of the respective disputants 
will be found in the YEAR Book for 1918 under 
the title Peru. The region is shown on maps of 
Chile as the northernmost province of that coun- 
try and on maps of Peru as the southernmost 
province of Peru. It comprises an upland tract 
rich in nitrate, but much of the land is infertile. 
In the eastern part there are valuable deposits 
of silver, copper, tin and other minerals. Rail- 
ways connect points in the interior with the 
coast. Latterly the harbor of Arica has been 
improved and the nitrate industry has developed 
considerably. 

PropucTion. The agricultural region is in 
the centre of the country and comprises about 
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42,184,000 acres, the number of farms in 1918 
being nearly 100,000. The leading crops in re- 
spect to acreage in 1917-18 were in the order 
of their importance, wheat, wine, beans, barley, 
potatoes, oats, and corn. Their product in 1917- 
18 was as follows: Wine, 45,448,392 gallons; 
wheat, 12,584,606 cwt.; barley, 1,438,624 cwt.; 
beans, 1,386,288 cwt.; oats, 922,176 cwt.; corn, 
734,472 ewt.; peas, 291,656 cwt.; potatoes, 236,- 
122 tons. The livestock, Jan. 1, 1919, were as 
follows: Cattle, 2,225,323; sheep, 4,434,115; 
goats, 451,941; horses, 411,477; pigs, 326,337. 
(See AGRICULTURE.) By far the most important 
mineral product commercially is sodium nitrate 
to which Chile owes in large measure her pros- 
perity. It is found chiefly in the desert of Ata- 
cama which is about 500 miles long and from 
2000 to 6000 feet above the level of the sea. In 
1918 the product amounted to 2,859,303 metric 
tons and the exports to 2,919,177 metric tons; 
in 1919, to 36,494,173 Spanish quintals. There 
are rich deposits of iron and copper. Other 
metals obtained are gold, silver, cobalt, and man- 
ganese, and among the non-metallic minerals, 
coal, salt, sulphur, and guano. The following 
figures for mineral products were published in 
1920 by the Pan-American Union: The value 
of the mining output of Chile during the 10 
years from 1909 to 1918, expressed in Chilean 
gold pesos, was as follows: 1909, 261,100,000; 
1910, 300,400,000; 1911, 329,800,000; in 1912, 
372,700,000; in 1913, 393,500,000; 1914, 353,700,- 
000; 1915, 297,900,000; 1916, 491,300,000; 1917, 
768,700,000; and in 1918, 772,200,000. 

The Pan-American Union also published the 
following information in regard to factories: In 
1918 there were in operation in the republic 7481 
factories with an aggregate capital of 635,868,- 
547 pesos, currency. During that year the com- 
bined output represented a value of 780,496,724 
pesos, the raw material used, 409,604,937 pesos, 
the fuel consumed 19,594,911 pesos, and the num- 
ber of employees 148,684. The production in 
1918 was about 60,000,000 pesos more than in 
1917, and the capital invested 23,585,215 pesos 
more. Of the material consumed in 1918, im- 
ported material entered to the amount of 124,- 
074,978 pesos. 

ComMMERCE. The following figures were pub- 
lished in 1920 by the Chilean Bureau of Statis- 
tics: The total foreign trade for the year 1918 
was 1,235,699,482 gold pesos, the imports being 
436,074,065 pesos, and the exports being 799,- 
625,417. In 1917 the imports were 355,077,027 
pesos and the exports 712,289,028, or a total of 
1,067 ,366,055 pesos. There was therefore for 
the year 1918, as compared with 1917, an in- 
crease in imports of 80,997,038 pesos and in ex- 
ports of 87,336,389 pesos, or a total increase in 
the foreign trade of 168,333,427 pesos. The bal- 
ance of trade in 1918 amounted to 363,551,352 
pesos. In figures of United States currency, es- 
timating the Chilean gold peso at 36.5 cents (18d 
sterling), the foreign trade for the year 1918 
was: Imports, $169,167,034; exports, $291,863,- 
277; total, $451,030,311. On the same basis the 
figures for the year 1917 were: Imports, $129,- 
603,115; exports, $259,985,495; total, $389,588,- 
610. The imports for the year 1918, Ly countries 
of origin, were as follows: 


1918 
United States .. 0... cc ce cee ee cee eens $74,259,940 
United Kingdom ...........0. ccc cueee 29,727,640 
POPE. iid be Kev Rae BoE Ee ee 11,588,045 
AFPONGUNG: 626550086 edie sp erlniels a eee wad We 11,806,836 
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TOGIS iso hb ee a Ee eae ee A se 6,828,620 
PPONCG. --5.6 Siw ee eS EOS ONG EES 5,037,314 
Spain. isaac eee eae shale eae Garecaee 4,420,889 
DADAD - h5 2d Coe we ea ee RSS 4,293,245 
MexiCO ho. does & Kat Oa Get wee eS 2,666,328 
AUstPaliG. 6.<4.oe dek CEE La wo RR 1,848,896 
BGNVi6s os 0b hw eee ws See Ore ee RS 1,326,661 
tally: ss wereuiseceag oil ote OP ES OE ES PSS 1,801,898 
Sweden. 6.6 sb Ate nw 8 eee OO 1,178,265 
PRG ey oor s we AEROS ORES PRRLES 788,610 
ECU ROOR~. ia 65 ROS He Ee Oe EN 603,382 
CODA: 33553. 5 eee veh G aw Sea 566,450 
Switzerland ....c6scc08 cer tar vrencnves 374,546 
Netherlands .........c.ccccvccccences 256,456 
PU RUBY ioe ECG DES ES Oe ae eRe Oe 217,830 
NOEW EY ~ geciive-e FS Sheard an ae 6 ee aa 212,376 
Guatemala ..... 2. ce cee ee ee ee tee 172,151 
SAIVAGO! 6.65055 845 OSS OG es 127,339 
Costa Rich. ecsees caw e eae A we ew aS 130,183 
CHING: 24 aby 5 Oe eee Oe eed We 110,262 
DOH MATK fo 5 odo AW ee ie eS wk RS 1.6 
PONGING. “6-0 S56 he eK ES 67,073 
Portugal i ies sited noha tee oe eae See 36,198 
Bel, 2:56 Ewes Bae a ee ew bas B 3.60 
Germany gsi ioie SER OES ER ES 10,768 
Other countries ........... 20 cee cece 133,589 

TOA): 265i dare OSES Re eR $159 ,167.034 


The exports for the year 1918, by countries 
of destination, were as follows: 


1918 

United. States. 64.65.46448 Seu eee eee $178,483.083 
United Kingdom ..........c0 cee ceene 66,475,572 
APGCONUING 4c kN aS wROERE SE HEARS 9,616,099 

OL ee ks ie 8 eS Oe eee @... 6,632,168 
SRDAD ora Sey ee ERA ONSET 3,018,836 
BOMVIA. “64. sss ES ea ee ER a 2,905,132 
PTANCOs 6036 eo ee aR RRS RES 1.548,062 
PATATOD, cocci he eens ak Bln Sa 1.064,704 
FGy pt. shoes cS ut OSNE wae ee ee 962.411 
PRE ih oS Se te ees PAS Se 892,087 
Polynesia aceu4 kw 0S i HAR SEG 869,485 

Pal. 6. eee eee ee eee ee bee 771.462 
Australia ........... 200: A eer ee 654,212 
MM ORCO! 660% oe ea re ok aie ed 609.096 
Sweden: ct shs5 aitacyo-h 3 Skane ae oe ae a eS 607,461 
POG. iS oa Se Ee RG ae ew he Se 551.180 
CU DBY © ah eieh hw ea a ER OER ET SS 500.100 
NCA 36 eisai tee ee BRS ws AS OD 474,928 
PCundOf (4. pisiw See hare a6 ee Oa 347.690 
PUR UAY:. 55 be in ea Ee ae ree ee eee 812.597 
Cane. Colony 6664456 ie es oS eae Bean 175,606 
TAGS ace Pe OE AREER AAS Shae a ae 124.626 
CANGGR: 643560 k eG CWE a ERE ESS 86.954 
Other British possessions .............. 883,748 
Other countries 2.0.0.0... cee ee ee ees 896.816 
Foreign merchandise exported .......... 13.141.086N 
On JOTdCiTE sas aiG os 4a eee bee BS 4 aR 258.802 

TOO soo eked eh Sea aE EE es $291.863.277 


Tn 1919 the foreign trade was as followa:” Ex- 


ports, 316,977,143 pesos: imports, 401,324,195 
pesos. 
FINANCE. The annual statement of the Minis- 


ter of Finance of Chile, as published Sept. 13. 
1920, showed that the budget prepared for 1921 
reached 296,225,349 paper pesos and 55.654.835 
gold pesos. (The paper peso fluctuates in value. 
averaging 10.75 cents on Oct. 21. 1920. while the 
sold neso is established at 36.5 cents.) This 
hudget was estimated as sufficient to cover all 
expenses and leave a surplus of 74.000 naner 
pesos. The finances of the year 1919 showed a 
deficit of 20,000,000 gold pesos and 37,000,000 
paper pesos. For the vear 1920 the total author- 
ized expenses, including pending appropriations, 
amounted to 337,472,120 paper pesos and 68,557,- 
458 gold pesos. whereas the estimated receipts 
amounted to 146,144,603 paper pesos and 111,- 
551,167 gold pesos. Taking into consideration 
laws pending, the deficit for 1920 would probably 
amount to 89.518.842 paper pesos. 
COMMUNICATIONS. The railway mileage in 
1918 was 5607 which consisted of the Longitudi- 
nal Railway running from north to south over a 
distance of 2831 miles and the Arica to La Paz 
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railway (271 miles), and 2445 miles of private- 
ly owned railways. The post offices in 1918 num- 
bered 948 and the telegraph lifes had a mileage 
of 21,213, of which about three-fourths were 
owned by the government. The merchant marine 
in 1918 consisted of 95 steamships and 35 sailing 
vessels, and the vessels entered had a tonnage of 
12,514,594 and those cleared had a tonnage of 
12,625,686. 

DEFENSE. Compulsory military service lasts 
from the 18th to the 45th year inclusive. At the 
age of 20, recruits are trained for one year and 
they then serve for nine years in the reserve of 
the active army. After that, until the end of 
their 45th year they are in the second reserve 
which serves as the second line army. The total 
strength of the Chilean army in 1919 was 1374 
officers and 19,487 men. In December, 1918, the 
organization of an air force was begun under 
British instruction, a number of seaplanes and 
airplanes having been purchased from the British 
government. The principal vessels of the Chilean 
fleet are the Capitan Prat, a pre-dreadnought, 
and the Esmeralda and the O’Htggins, both of 
which are armored cruisers. The first-named has 
a displacement of 6966 and the other two of 
7030 and 8500 respectively. There are besides. a 
number of torpedo-boats, destroyers and other 
small craft. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive authority is vest- 
ed in a president elected for five years by indirect 
vote and not eligible for reélection. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in a congress consisting of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate has 37 members, elected by provinces for 
six years and the Chamber 118 members, elected 
by departments for three years. There is a state 
council consisting of five members nominated by 
the President and appointed by Congress, and 
there is a Cabinet or Ministry divided into the 
following departments: Interior; Foreign Af- 
fairs; Justice and Public Instruction; Finance; 
Defense; Industry; Public Works and Railways. 
The President in 1920 was Sefior Dr. Juan Luis 
Sanfuentes, who assumed office, Dec. 23, 1915. 
On June 25, 1920, a new presidential election was 
held, but its results were disputed and a Court 
of Honor was created to decide the question in 
October. The Court decided that the majority of 
electoral votes had been given to Arturo Ales- 
sandri, the head of the Liberal and Rudical coali- 
tion. 

HISTORY 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. The candidate of 
the Liberal Alliance, Arturo Alessandri, who 
was nominated April 25th, at a mecting of the 
Radical, Democratic, and a part of the Liberal 
parties, secured as a result of the popular vote, 
177 electors, against 174 for Luis Barros-Bor- 
gofio. According to law a joint session of the 
Congress should pass upon the election a month 
after its correction, but the Congress delayed its 
decision and a Court of Honor was constituted to 
review the returns. Two members of that tribu- 
nal resigned and there was doubt whether the 
decision of the Congress would not have to be 
awaited, but on October 4th, the Court of Honor 
rendered its decision which gave Alessandri a 
majority of one electoral vote. Congress accept- 
ed the decision of the Court and proclaimed Ales- 
sandri the duly elected President for the five 
year period beginning December 26th. The new 
President was a representative of the middle 
class and was reputed to have great popularity 
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among the people at large. He had been in the 
course of his career a representative in Congress 
and several times member and once chief of the 
cabinet. He was committed to the acceptance of 
a variety of reform measures, including decen- 
tralization of the administration; allowing the 
provinces to elect their own officers; stabilizing 
exchange; woman suffrage, subject to certain 
qualifications; a proportional tax on incomes; 
extension of the protection of labor. As to the 
long-standing dispute with Feru, he declared that 
his efforts would tend to put an end to the old 
question within the bases on which both 
countries signed the treaty of Ancon, carrying out 
the plebiscite established therein in accordance 
with the precedents that international law fixed 
for these acts. Both countries, he said, had an 
interest in solving the question. 

MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME. The new Ministry 
presented its programme to Congress, December 
28. It included certain proposals for the restric- 
tion of the production, importation, and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. The measures were so far as 
possible to avoid injuring the capital invested, 
and they looked to a more or less exclusive pro- 
duction of wine, instead of stronger liquors. 
The programme also referred to the desirability 
of woman suffrage, and the equality of women 
under law in administration, trade, and indus- 
try. Other features dealt with economic condi- 
tions including the necessity of greater produc- 
tion and of a higher degree of codperation be- 
tween capital and labor with a view to reducing 
the cost of living; a minimum wage scale; the 
arbitration of labor disputes; the creation of a 
ministry of labor and social welfare and of a 
ministry of agriculture; the passage of laws 
stabilizing the market; and the increase of the 
state revenue by 100,000,000 pesos to meet in- 
creasing expenses; the revision of the tariff 
schedules; a tax on private wealth and increased 
taxes on inheritances; and on imported tobaccos 
and liquors. 

OTHER Events. The Swedish Council of State 
approved a convention for arbitration of any 
future differences with Chile, providing that dis- 

utes should be submitted to the Council of the 
eamie of Nations. In November plans were 
announced for fortnightly sailings of the vessels 
of a Swedish shipping company between Sweden 
and Chile. An extraordinary earthquake oc- 
curred December 9th, in the course of which 
mountains in the Andes sank for a distance of 
about 160 feet. It was accompanied by the erup- 
tion of two volcanoes. There were not many 
casualties, owing to the fact that the region was 
thinly populated. It occurred in the neighbor- 
hood of the lower Franeura River, latitude 39.20, 
lonvitude, 71.41. 

CHINA. Down to Feb. 12, 1912, the oldest 
monarchy in the world: on that date declared a 
republic; situated in the far east of Asia on the 
Pacific Ocean. Capital, Peking. 

AREA AND POPULATION. China proper con- 
tains 18 provinces. The territory of the repub- 
‘ie also includes the so-called new dominion of 
Sinkiang or Hsinchiang; Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Tibet, but over Tibet and Inner Mongolia 
only a loose authority is exercised, while Outer 
Mongolia was recognized as self-governing in 
October, 1912. See the YEAR Book of 1917 for 
a summary of changes after 1897. The estimates 
of population vary all the way from the neigh- 
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borhood of 300,000,000 to over 430,000,000.- The’ 
former American Minister at Peking estimated 
the total population, exclusive of Tibet and Mon- 
golia at 325,000,000. The Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms estimates it at the high figure of 439,405,- 
000, including Mongolia and Tibet, but excluding 
Manchuria which was placed at 19,290,000. The 
area including all the divisions above named was 
estimated at 3,913,560 square miles. No later 
figures by provinces and other divisions are avail- 
able than those published in preceding YEAR 
Books which are repeated here for convenience. 
They date back to Feb. 27, 1911. 


The 18 


Area: 
ovinces of English Population Capital 
Ghina Proper eq. miles (estimated) (Seat of Tutuh) 
Chili ........ 115,800 22,970,000 Tientsin 
Shantung 55,970 25,810,000 OCh'i-nan 
Shansi ....... 1,880 9,420,000 T’ai-yuan 
Honan ....... 67,940 22,875,000 K’ai-f 
Kiangsu eee 88,600 15,880,000 Nanking 
Anhui ....... 54,810 14,075,000 Anch’ing 
Kiangsi ...... 69,480 16,255,000 Nanch'ang 
Chébkiang 86,670 18,950,000 Hangchow 
ukien ...... 46,320 8,560,000 Foochow 
Hupeh ...... 71,410 21,260,000 Wuchang 
Hunan ...... ,3880 20,580,000 Ch’angsha 
Shensi ....... 75,270 6,725,000 jan 
Kansu ....... 125,450 8,810,000 Lanchow 
Szechwan 218,480 54,500,000 Oh’éngtu 
Kwangtung we 99,970 28,700,000 Canton 
Kwangsi ..... 717,200 5,425,000 Kuei-lin 
Kweichow .... 67,160 9,265,000 Kuei-yang 
Yiinnan ..... 146,680 8,058,000 Yiinnan 
Total ...... 1,532,420 802,110,000 
N ew Dominion : Tihuafu 
Hsinchiang . 550,840 2,000,000 (Urumch}) 
Dependencies: 
Manchuria . 863,610 ........ 
Fengtien ae ee 5,830,000 Mukden 
PPV Gacacee ds. . saxceaece 5,350,000 irin 
Heilungchiang ...... 1,560,000 Tsitsihar 
: 12,740,000 
Mongolia .... 1,367,600 1,800,000 Urga* , 
| eae ae 463,200 2,000,000 Lhasa t 


Grand total. 8,913,560 820,650,000 
* The seat of the Bogdo Khan. ft The seat of the 
Dalai Lama. 


Peking, the capital, has an estimated popula- 
tion of over 1,000,000. The principal ports with 
their populations estimated for 1918 are as fol- 
lows: 


[ 
AIGUN js cs cews 18,546 Soochow ....... 500,000 
Sansing ....... 15,465 Hangchow ..... 684,187 
Harbin ....... 28,600 Ninpo ......... 670,000 
Antung ....... 51,834 Wenchow ...... 212,699 
Dairen ........ 54,715 Santuao ....... 8,000 
Newchwang .... 58,061 Foochow ...... 624,000 
Chinwangtao ... 5,000 Amoy ......... 114,000 
Tientsin ....... 800,000 Swatow ....... 85.000 
Chefoo ........ 54,450 Canton ........ 900,000 
Tsingtau ...... 560,175 Kongmoon ..... 70,000 
Chungking ..... 437,600 Samshui ...... 6,000 
Wanhsicn ..... 70,000 Kiungchow .... 58,527 
Changsha ..... 535,800 Pakhoi ........ 0,0 
Ichang ........ 55,000 Wuchow ....... 40,000 
Shasi ......... 105,000 Nanning ...... 50,000 
Hankow ....... 1,443,950 Lungchow ..... 13,000 
Kiukiang ...... 36.000 Mengtsz ....... 10,000 
Wuhu ........ 99,584 Szemao ........ 15,000 
Nanking ....... 376,291 Tengyueh ...... 10,000 
Chinkiang ..... 168,809 Shanghai ...... 1,000,000 


The following information concerning the for- 
eign population of China was supplied by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Decernber, 1920. The following table indicates, 
by “ationalities, the foreign population and busi- 
ness firms resident in China in 1913, 1918, and 
Jvl9: 
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Nationality 1913 Persons Firms 
1918 1919 1918 1918 1919 
AMOTICON 560s koe Se Ee Kees 5,340 5,766 6,660 131 284 814, 
AUSHTION. 65665 555666 Sees teei aus 419 271 27 22 16 5 
Belen: 64s ie Saw bea enw se ee 178 360 391 18 20 20 
BGS iB 6a 6 6.6 EWS SR rh we we SEES mia die 16 ee ock2 1 Sees 
Brigg. 3G en ecacere hhwee ee eeee ae 8,966 7,958 13,234 590 606 644 
DOVIGU: 4.4kd eS eo caw ee eb oe ews 854 475 546 14 28 27 
DUGG. 6255.6. oy estes caus See Bate ee 161 377 367 10 24 25 
BORG «66 6.8556 ewe teen ewe eae eR 2,292 2,580 4,409 106 156 171 
GOTIOAD. 5.5 565s eee tenes Ge WR ake ee 2,949 2,651 1,835 296 75 2 
PION @OFIAD ese, 8. sale eee eR ES 21 7 11 2 fated 
FtQIGD + ose e aks eo bike hae ee ae 855 §35 276 39 3 19 
PRPADOES 8s ied ee Re es 5 he oo A eee RES 80,219 159,950 171,485 1,269 4,483 4,878 
NOFWORiGD 355s Sosa as oo Nee See a 249 279 249 1l 12 
POrCu@uese. (662564 Geen ea A es 8,486 2,417 2,390 46 4 98 
TRUSHIBD 2 8.6 ise ha bs EAS ER COA 56,765 59,719 148,170 1,229 1,154 1,760 
SpADIAN: <6 o 65-4 6G Ss ae ea eae ee 136 298 272 22 
Swedigh <6 046564. 4 awies eben beens 292 530 632 8 3 4 
Nontreaty powers ...........0cec cece 1,645 343 537 6 86 33 
TOAD 66659066 4:64.5 4 ee Oe ee EARS 163,827 244,527 850,991 8.805 6.930 8,015 


The figures for the American population are 
defective owing to the omission of American resi- 
dents to register at the various consulates. 
These had increased much more than the figures 
indicate. The British population increased from 
8966 in 1913 to 13,234 in 1919, and this undoubt- 
edilv was a true reflection of the actual British 
residents in China. The increase in the Japanese 
and Russian population was expected and was 
not thought to be overestimated. 

The increase in American firms from 131 to 
314 was more nearly correct than the statistics 
in regard to the population. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

RELIGION AND EpucaTion. Ancestor worship 
prevails throughout. There are three forms of 
native religion: Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism. Mohammedans are found in all the 
provinces and are the most numerous in Kansu, 
Sinekiang, Chili, and Ytinnan. Their number 
was estimated in 1909 at from 5.000.000 to 10.- 
000.000. The majority of the people are Budd- 
hists. At the end of 1916 the Roman Catholic 
natives numbered 1.790,220; Protestants, 511.- 
142: Orthodox Greek. at the end of 1915, 5587. 
Under the new republic provision war made for 
compulsory primary education, and for the es- 
tablishment of various technical colleges and 
higher normal schools. These measures were in 
1920 partially executed. but had been arrested 
by the disturhed conditions of the country and 
by financial difficulties. The schools of all kinds 
in China were estimated in 1916 at 129,739 with 
4,294,251 pupils. 

PRODUCTION. The interests of the country are 
chiefly agricultural and the holdings are for the 
most part small. Cultivation is in a backward 
state and primitive tools are used. The method 
is rather intensive than extensive. The leading 
crops are wheat, barley, corn, millet. and other 
cereals; peas and beans, rice, sugar, indigo, cot- 
ton, tea, and silk. Of the live stock, pigs are 
raised in especially large numbers and are an 
important export. There is an abundant growth 
and great variety of fruit trees, and the raising 
of vegetables has been carried to a high degree of 
perfection. The chief area of cotton production 
is the Yangtse Valley. Tea is cultivated in the 
West and South. The soya hean is the chief 
product of Manchuria. One of the most success- 
ful industries is the culture of silk, China sup- 
plying about 25 per cent of the world’s stock of 
raw silk. In 1918 an international committee 
warn established for the promotion of silk culture 
with a promise of government aid and since that 
time the scientific study of the subject has been 
carried on in schools opened for the purpose. A 
number of cotton, wool, flour, and rice mills have 


latterly been established. As to mineral re- 
sources. China is considered one of the chief coal 
countries of the world, the coal area being placed 
at 133,513 with an average annual production 
estimated at 15,000,000 tons. Iron also is 
abundant, the average annual production being 
about 468,638 tons and the Taysh deposits being 
classed among the richest in the world. Petro- 
leum is worked on the Upper Yangtse and in the 
Province of Chensi. The copper resources of 
Ytinnan are reputed to be among the richest in 
the world. Tin is mined extensively and is an 
important export. Other mineral products ex- 
ported which are of considerable quantity are 
gold, silver, and lead. See AGRICULTURAL Erx- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 

CoMMERCE. The following commercial statis- 
tics were supplied by the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the basis 
of returns from the Chinese Maritime Customs. 
They are given in Haikwan taels, which in United 
States money were as follows for the years to 
which the figures apply: 1913, $.7415: 1918, 
$1.193; and for 1919, $1.359. The following 
total shows the gross value.of the foreign trade 
for 1913, 1918, and 1919. 


Imnorts Ezporte Total 
Hatkiran Haikwan Haikwan 
Yea tarla taels tarla 
1913 ..... 586.290,431 419,488,420 1,005,728,851 
1918 ..... 577,643,803 508,633.752 1.086,277.555 
1919 ..... 679,529.544 663,341,274 1.342,870.818 


It is to be noted that the trade of 1913 exceeded 
that of any previous year. The year 1919 was a 
prosperous one. Conditions in the Northern 
China provinces were generally good, and the 
crops were excellent. The contribution to the 
export trade from that region was exceptionally 
large. The Northern Manchurian ports showed 
a revival of trade in the beginning of the year, 
but it was checked by the lack of proper means 
of transport and other reasons. The principal 
sharers in the trade during the three years above 
mentioned were Japan. Hongkong, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. The percent- 
ages were as followse Japan, 1913, 20 per cent: 
1918, 40 per cent; 1919. 37 per cent. Hongkong. 
1913, 29 per cent; 1918, 26 per cent; 1919, 22 
per cent. The United States, 1913, 7 per cent: 
1918, 13 per cent; 1919, 17 per cent. The United 
Kingdom, 1913, 12 per cent; 1918, 7 per cent: 
1919, 10 per cent. The table on page 145 shows 
the values bv countries for those three years. 
As will be’ noted therefrom, Germany and 
certain other European countries prominent in 
the trade of China in 1913 had disappeared from 
the returns for 1918 but reappeared in those for 
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ee 
aoa 9 ' 71918 age tty 1919 
Countries 1918 1918 1919 191 
Austria-Hungary ... $8,015,604  —«-_—_scccnee ne ene $1,149,455  ........ $1,402.129 
Belwium .......... 11,716,396  ........ $1,701,937 4.854.154  ........ 5,418,621 
Britiah India ...... 85,619,816 $9,132,798 86,821,782 4,590.1138 $7,203,205 13,045,602 
AanadA .......0206 1,378,839 12.326,478 25,649,447 483,732 4,897,999 5,682,023 
Dutch East Indies .. 4,684,880 9.967,600 9,115.418 1,931,658 8,092,268 4.175,360 
Pranee .......0006 $,878.519 1.788.199 4,258,567 80.215,968 86,350,324 46.594,659 
French Indo-China. . 3,470,868 3,177,809 8,772,731 1,399,265 1,901,050 2.427.480 
Germany .......... 20,865,789 .......+- 404 12,624,204  ........ 222,698 
Hongkong ......... 121,241.877 188,216,499 204,765,770 86,850,962 139,566,709 178,702,107 
Teall: she cctacSaa os 468,888 885,898 1,240,698 6,167,825 11,494,292 6,991,093 
Japan, incl. Chosen. 88,982.142 286,444.910 387,328,613 53,652,830 211,255,885 295,750,976 
Macao .... we ee eee 4,886.25 5,089,465 6,861,802 8,672,188 5,401,565 6,406,605 
Netherlands ....... 1,044,289 1,824 121,097 6,445,463 41 2.389.908 
Philinpines ........ 1,009,249 3,644,444 3.827,870 665.500 2,568,800 2,794,755 
Rrasia .......20es 14,282,044 219.649 °,.279,815 $83,209,246 17.421.771 28.975,957 
Rinzanore Straits, etc. 6,463,446 12,044,867 18,355,707 5,600,334 7,635,823 15.249,956 
Tnitea Kinedom ... TT RIR RRA RR A99 TAT R#,219,4R7 12,120,865 30,140,655 77,716.102 
United States ..... 26,106,898 68,875,510 146,896,995 27.917.698 92.921.1N8 127,420.22 
_All other countries .. 2,138,011 1,855.860 3,816,574 §,499,.673 8.707,016 25,741,801 
Total ......... $422.775.535 $661.987.447 3879,269.848  $299.051.063 $579,.658,456 $%857.269.990 


1919. The net value of Chinese trade with for- 
eien conntries in 1919 exceeded that of 1918 hv 
£494 893,935 and that of 1912 bv $1.014,713.240. 
Exporta practically balanced imports for the 
firat time. The most important groun of items 
in the importa was cotton textiles which came 
to $285.099,632 as compared with $180,595,845 in 
1918. There was not, however, a correanonding 
increase in quantity .on account of the high 
prices. The total value of the metal imports in 
1919 was $76,931,631, a great increase over 1913, 
and there was a corresponding increase in quan- 
tity. The imports of machinery in 1919 greatly 
increased over those of any previous vear. Silk 
is the chief item in the export trade and the 
largest sharer among the countries of destination 
has been France. In 1919. however, Japan re- 
ueived 10,226,134 pounds, Hongkong 10.550,799 
pounds, and France 9,721,733 pounds. Next in 
numerical order was the United States which re- 
ceived 8,285,868 pounds. Between 1913 and 1919 
there was an enormous increase in the export 
trade in beans in spite of the large consumption 
in China, where one of the chief industries is the 
manufacture of bean-cake and bean-oil. The 
only important export that had fallen off from 
the pre-war level was tea. The leading countries 
of destination for the exports of tex are Great 
Britain, and the United States. Next to these 
comes Japan. Exports other than those men- 
tioned that shared a large development in 1919 
were eggs, the egg industry having developed 
more than almost any other during the war 
period: wood-oil; wheat and flour; and meats, 
on which an especially heavy demand was made 
by the Allied countries during the war. The 
chief metal exports were antimony, pig-iron, iron 
ore, and tin, the exports of antimony during the 
war being especially heavy. 

Rar.ways. The report on the government 
railways issued by the Ministry of Communica- 
tion of the Republic of China for the calendar 
year 1918 stated that of 6836 miles of railway 
in China in that year, over 4000 miles of main 
and branch lines were owned and operated by the 

ernment, these comprising 14 railways in 14 
out of the 18 provinces. In addition there were 
I] provincial and private railways (some owned 
by mining companies) aggregating 425 miles and 
five concession lines aggregating nearly 2300 
miles. 

The need of additional construction in China 
was shown by the fact that taking the 18 prov- 
inces as a whole, there were in 1918 about 460 
square miles of territory and 107,000 population 
per mile of railway. These figures might he 
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compared with 40 square miles and 8000 popula- 
tion for India, and 12 aquare miles and 3800 
population for the United States, but owing to 
the extensive systems of waterways in China 
which serve the people so generally these average 
figures always will be higher there than in other 
countries. 

The report also states that the construction 
cost for the government lines had averaged $126, 
000 per mile, ranging from $80,000 to $145,000. 
There were only 13 miles of double track, hut 
sidings and industrial lines raised the trackage 
to a total of nearly 4300 miles. The equipment 
included 653 locomotives. Chinese railway equip- 
ment must be purchased abroad, therefore it is 
the policy to extend the life of the engines as 
long as possible by means of extensive repairs 
and renewals, rather than to purchase new ones. 

’ Operating expenses were 44 per cent of operating 
revenues. The traffic consisted of 25,475,379 pas- 
sengers and 18,551,684 tons of freight. 

In addition to the complications of internation- 
al financial, industrial, and political conditions, 
the famine of 1920 had its effect on the railway 
situation inasmuch aa it seemed likely to reduce 
earnings and some: $300,000,000 of Chinese Gov- 
ernment Railway bonds were held abroad. In 
1918 gross operating revenues of the Chinese gov- 
ernment railways amounted to $77,650,000. 
When revenues derived from government service, 
and similar items are subtracted, the actual com- 
mercial revenue was about $70,000,000. Of this 
$25,000,000 ‘was passenger revenue and $40.090,- 
000 freight revenue, leaving $5,000,000 to come 
from several miscellaneous sources. Qut of this 
$40,000,000 of freight revenue nearly $20,000,000 
came from agricultural and animal products. 
Naturally with famine there would he a decrease 
in passenger revenue and in revenue from agri- 
cultural products and with such shrinkage of 
revenue would go inability to meet interest 
charges. The traffic in agricultural products on 
lines like the Peking-Mukden and the Shanghai- 
Nanking, which run from regions of plenty to 
oe of want, was heavy, for there was a con- 
siderable purchasing power in these districts. 
While traffic for 1920 held up reasonably well 
the prospects for the following year were not 
favorable. 

It was realized that new railway construction 
would in a large measure alleviate the situation, 
and the Ministry of Communication authorized 
the building of two short railways, as a begin- 
ning. One of these, the line from Shih-chia- 
chuang to Tsangchow, would connect the Prov- 
ince of Shansi with Tientsin more directly, and 
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pass through one of the worst famine districts. 
Another line proposed was from Cheefoo to a con- 
nection on the Shantung line, probably at Weih- 
sien. Work was to be pushed on the extension of 
the line under construction toward Suiyuan on 
the Mongolian border. It was hoped that funds 
would be available from the Dutch-Belgian loan 
for the continuance of work on the Lung-Hai line, 
for this also traverses a famine district. The 
Siems-Carey Grand Canal project and several 
other railway contracts quiescent for some years, 
which ought to be wakened to activity in this 
emergency, if prosecuted would serve materially 
to relieve the situation and not only afford re- 
turn but would keep alive a large rural popula- 
tion in North China. 

On the technical side of railway operation and 
maintenance a number of important innovations 
were considered during the year. An important 
change in railway methods in China was an- 
nounced to begin Jan. 1, 1921, when the railways 
would assume full responsibility for shipments. 
Previously, except on the Shanghai-Nanking line, 
ull shipments had been at owner’s risk, necessi- 
tating sending along a watchman with every con- 
signment, or the use of a forwarding company as 
an agent. Through billing of goods was to begin 
on the same date, auditing of invoices to be made 
in the clearing house located in the Ministry of 
Communications. 

The engineering conference assembled to con- 
sider and prepare standard specifications for steel 
in rails and the tensile strength of bridge materi- 
als failed to arrive at satisfactory results on 
uccount of the diversity of characteristics in the 
products of the various manufacturing nations 
represented in the Chinese railway system. The 
result was that it would remain with the Minis- 
try to decide upon its own specifications. 

Suiprine. During 1918, 193,567 vessels of 80,- 
247,706 tons entered and cleared Chinese ports. 
Of these, 3119 were American; 31,034 British; 
365 French; 464 Italian; 24,961 Japanese; 1949 
Russian; and 130,802 Chinese. In the direct 
foreign trade the vessels entered had a tonnage of 
9,549,571, and cleared of 9,396,183, the leading 
nationalities being in order of numerical im- 
portance, the Japanese, British, and Chinese. 

DEFENSE. Provision for a form of conscrip- 
tion came into force Jan. 1, 1916. Thie provided 
nominally for about 250,000 men but the actual 
number did not exceed 180,000. Im the disor- 
ganized state of the administration, the military 
governors became virtually independent of the 
central authority and recruited an army accord- 
ing to their own desires. No means of determin- 
ing the number exactly were available but the 
total was placed as high as 1,200,000 in 1919. 
The largest vessel at the beginning of 1920 had 
only a displacement of 4300 tons. There were be- 
sides this three cruisers of 3000 tons each and two 
of about 2600 tons. There were also a number 
of gunboats, torpedo boats and other small craft. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive authority is vest- 
ed. in a president and vice-president. and the 
legislative in two houses, the Senate with 264 
members and the House of Representatives with 
596. After the setting up of the republic, Yuan 
Shih-kai was elected first president, Oct. 6, 1913. 
He died June 6, 1916, and was succeeded in the 
presidency by Li Yuan-hung. On Oct. 10, 1918, 
Hsu Shih-Chang was inaugurated. In the mean- 
while, owing to the usurpation of the local gov- 
ernors, the central government lost all real au- 
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thority and for some years past a condition of 
civil war has prevailed. The governors had not 
acknowledged the Peking government and in the 
South a separate administration was set up under 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The cabinet appointed Janu- 
ary, 1919, was reorganized in July, 1919, and at 
the beginning of 1920 was constituted as follows: 
Premier. Chin Yun Peng; Minister of the In- 
terior, T’ien Wén-Lieh; Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Lou Tseng-Tsiang; Minister for War, Chin 
Yun-Peng; Minister of the Navy, Sa Chen Ping; 
Minister of Finance, Li Ssu Hao; Minister of 
Education, Fu Yu-Fen; Minister of Justice, Chu 
Shen; Minister of Communications, Tseng Yu- 
Chun; and Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Tien Wén-Lieh. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’s DIFFICULTIES. After 
sharp conflict between the different groups a new 
cabinet was formed under the former acting- 
president, General Chin Yun-Peng, who also held 
the portfolio of war. It at once encountered the 
6pposition of the Conservatives who demanded 
negotiation with Japan and the Foreign Minister 
resigned February 19th in consequence. At the 
end of February the Prime Minister resigned for 
the same reason, but afterwards reached a com- 
promise on the subject and retained office. He 
resigned finally, however, early in May and was 
succeeded by Admiral Sa Cheng-Ping. 

A party known as the Anfu which was ac- 
cused of being pro-Japanese and seemed to be 
under Japanese protection revolted against the 
government in the North, but was defeated in 
July. The government ordered the troops dis- 
banded, but instead of that, they were incor- 
porated in the armies of rival military governors 
and the central government was powerless to en- 
force its decision. Meanwhile, the ministry was 
pursuing a policy of reconciliation with the inde- 
pendent government in the South. The financial 
difficulties of the central government were ex- 
tremely serious at the very time when the famine 
was threatening the lives of some 20,000,000 peo- 
pe in the provinces of Chili, Shantung, and 

onan. In September after the Peking govern- 
ment showed a desire to come to terms with the 
government of the South, the Sun Yat-sen was 
involved in difficulties with revolutionists in its 
own territory. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, president of the 
southern republic, declared that the condition of 
China was worse than it had ever been before, 
Northern China being completely at the mercy 
of pro-Japanese reactionaries and a military gov- 
ernment backed by an army of 300,000 men hav. 
ing practically become the master of the situa- 
tion. He went on to say that the only salavation 
for China was a revolution that would drive out 
the reactionaries. No improvement in the situa. 
tion had taken place at the close of the year 
There was still a revolutionary government in 
Canton and another under Sun Yat-sen which per 
sisted in its plan to overthrow the central gov: 
ernment which it stigmatized as pro-Japanese 
The militarist party still seemed to be in control. 
The plan for a new constitution was apparently 
abandoned. Although the pro-Japanese or Anfu 
had been defeated in July there was still some 
danger from that quarter, and the Japanese were 
accused of harboring the fugitive leaders. 

On November 6th the Prime Minister, grant- 
ing for the first time an interview to the journal- 
ists, announced that a commission would be ap- 
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pointed for the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween the North and South; that a truly repre- 
sentative Parliament would be elected; a consti- 
tution drafted; the civil and military adminis- 
trations separated; and the reduction of the 
armies continued. He also declared that the 
whole financial system would be reorganized. 

RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN PoweERs. The con- 
sortium of foreign bankers to coédperate in financ- 
ing China which was begun in 1919 completed its 
arrangements early in the year. The loan of 
each group required the approval of the foreign 
department of its government. Japan retained 
the right to object to any loans that seemed to 
her to endanger her national existence or to affect 
her sovereign power. A meeting for the purpose 
of organizing the loan was held in New York, 
October 11, by the delegates of the interested 
Pewers, namely the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and Japan. It completed its work, Oc- 
tuber 15, the delegates disclaiming any intention 
of obtaining a hold upon the territories of China. 
In October the Chinese government deprived the 
Russian legation and consulates of their official 
status—the latter being representatives of the 
old Kerensky party. This action was disap- 

roved in the United States and the American 
State Department approached the governments 
of other Powers with a view to taking action 
against the measure, which was thought to be 
the result of Bolshevist propaganda. The Chi- 
nese minister to the United States, Dr. Welling- 
ton Koa, declared that there was no basis for this 
belief. In answer -to questions through the 
American minister, the Chinese government de- 
clared that it would protect Russian interests and 
had no intention of cancelling Russian conces- 
sions. On this subject the former American 
minister to China, Dr. P. S. Reinsch, declared 
that British, American and French advisers had 
counseled China to suspend the payment of the 
Roxer indemnity to Russia and withdraw recog- 
nition of Russian diplomatic representatives in 
China. It was urged that the Russian officials 
in China had long ago ceased to represent any 
government. Another question that aroused in 
the United States some fear in regard to the 
influence of Bolshevists in China was the nego- 
tiation undertaken for the resumption of trade 
with Siberia. In 1920, the Chinese government 
sent a commission of inquiry to Siberia and 
Manchuria to investigate conditions on the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, and it made its report in 
October. According to this, the Japanese had 
instigated attacks on the railway by bandits for 
the purpose of destroying Chinese authority and 
had done all that they eould to interfere with 
the policing of the road. The ill-feeling toward 
Japan (see preceding YEAR Book, article CHINA) 
continued throughout the year. 

FAMINE ConpITIons. At a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various relief societies at 
Peking, December 10, the economic condition of 
the country was reviewed. It was said that there 
was danger that at least 15,000,000 people would 
die of starvation in the course of the coming win- 
ter. The government was largely blamed for 
this state of affairs. It was accused of being 
absorbed in political projects and paying no at- 
tention to the needs of the country, which there- 
fore had to be supplied by outside aid. It was 
said that the administration was exceedingly cor- 
rupt, but that the financial difficulties were 
chiefly due to the militarist policy which sacri- 
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ficed everything to the maintenance of a huge 
army estimated at that time at 1,270,000 men. 
For keeping up this great force more than three 
quarters of the annual revenue were required and 
according to some of the critics the cost exceede:| 
the entire revenue. One of the chief difficulties 
of the situation was the dishonesty of the minor 
officials which prevented .'the relief funds from 
reaching their proper destinations. The situa- 
tion was complicated by the existence of the rival 
republic in the South. At that time the chances 
seemed to be in favor of General Chang Tso-lin 
in the approaching elections, but in the event 
of his success, the difficulty would probably be 
increased as adding to the power of the military 
party. 

The press at the close of the year abounded in 
items concerning the scarcity in China which 
was said to be threatening famine in a region 
inhabited by a population of 87,000,000, that is 
to say, five entire provinces in Northern China. 
It was said that a season of extreme drought had 
left vast areas without food and that families 
were committing suicide rather than face certain 
starvation, and selling or drowning their chil- 
dren, and that everywhere might be seen banda 
oi starving people roaming the country in search 
of food. President Wilson on December 8th ap- 
pointed a national commission to investigate the 
subject, with Mr. Thomas W. Lamont as chair- 
man. At the close of the year it was said that 
there was a probability that 15,000,000 people 
would starve to death before the winter was over. 

CHOSEN. Ser Korea. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Unrrep Society 
oF. This inter-denominational society of young 
people was founded in 188] for the purpose of 
training young converts for church membership 
and church work. Statistics for 1920 show 73.- 
681 societies, of which 46,910 were in the United 
States. 4079 in Canada, and 22,599 in foreign 
countries, besides 65 floating societies, and 28 
army societies. In 1920 there were enrolled 185,- 
857 Comrades of the Quiet Hour, or young people 
who give a definite time to prayer and meditation 
every day, and 56,046 members of the Tenth 
Legion, or young people who give one-tenth of 
their income to religious work. There were also 
enrolled in 1920, 5590 Life-Work Recruits, or 
young persons who are ready to give themselves 
to full-time Christian service, and 27,889 Chris- 
tian Endeavor Experts, who have passed an ex- 
amination in Christian Endeavor principles and 
methods. 

The programme for 1920-21 consists of five 
points: (1) A 50 per cent gain in membership; 
(2) the organization of a society in every church 
in the country; (3) a definite goal in every State 
for denominational missionary gifts; (4) a field- 
secretary for at least part time in every State 
and province; and (5) an alumni Fellowship in 
every union. Besides these, four other goals 
have been added in a Loyalty Campaign: (A) 
An increase of 600,000 new members in the so- 
cieties; (B) the enrollment of 600,000 Endeavor- 
ers for systematic Bible study, the study of mis- 
sions, church history, stewardship, personal evan- 
gelism, social service, or Expert Endeavor; (C) 
600,000 vacant seats filled at church services; 
and (D) 600,000 young people urged to accept 
Christ and unite with the church. 

Reports from foreign countries show steady 
progress and even in sreas devastated by the 
war the movement has not suffered extinction. 
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In Germany, before the war, there were 500 soci- 
eties. By the end of 1920 there were nearly 1000 
societies. In Budapest, Hungary, the union has 
for years conducted a large hospital. Finnish 
secretaries have carried the message in 1920 to 
Esthonia, where a great revival broke out, and 
other Balkan provinces, and large societies have 
been formed there. In Poland also the societies 
are flourishing. Mexico has reéstablished the 
union of societies and has held a successful con- 
vention, and leaders in Brazil are planning an 
All-South American convention in 1922. In the 
United States more than 20 field-secrctaries are 
now employed by the various State unions. A 
great world’s convention is planned for New 
York City July 6-11, 1921, the chairman of the 
convention committee being Hon. Frederick A. 
Wallis, commissioner of immigration at the port 
of New York. In 1920 there were 190 Alumni 
Fellowships with a membership of nearly 11,000, 
whose annual contributions make possible the 
financing of Christian Endeavor both at home and 
abroad. 

In 1920 the officers were: President, Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D.; Associate Presi- 
dent, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, LL.D.; General 
Secretary. Edward P. Gates; Treasurer, Alvin J. 
Shartle; Editorial Secretary, Rev. Robert P. An- 
derson. Headquarters are maintained at 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

CHRISTIANS. The last quadrennial con- 
vention of this denomination was held in 1919, 
to which the following statistics were reported: 
105,310 communicants, 1204 churches, 957 minis- 
ters, and 963 Sunday Schools with 76,055 pupils. 
National headquarters of the denomination are 
at The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, 
Ohio. During 1920 the Midwest Christian Con- 
vention, including the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Kentucky has been organized. This places the 
entire church in five territorial conventions: 
New England, Southern, Metropolitan, Midwest- 
ern, and Western Conventions. Each State has 
its State association and the territory within 
each State has its several district conferences. 

The Forward Movement of the church has oc- 
cupied its attention in a five point programme 
during the year. The financial goal has been 
$5,000,000. In the Southern Christian Conven- 
tion the per capita quota has been $70 per mem- 
ber. A Christian Temple is being erected at 
Winona Lake, Indiana’ to accommodate the gen- 
eral meetings of the denomination at this reli- 
gious centre. During the year the Commission 
on Christian Unity has sent communications ap- 
pealing to the other denominations of the coun- 
try in the interest of the union. A system of 
summer schools has been arranged for the season 
of 1921 to avoid conflict and rotate a part of the 
same faculty for all. These will be held at 
Craigville, Mass.; Virginia Beach, Va.; Defiance, 
Ohio; Winona Lake, Ind.; Merom, IIl.; and Al- 
hany, Mo. The Educational Board has inaugu- 
rated a system of scholarships for ministerial stu- 
dents. In conjunction with the Home Mission 
Board and the Forward Movement Committee a 


special drive is being made to secure candidates. 


for the ministry. <A plan is being put into opera- 
tion for the installation of Field Secretaries to 
cover all of the territory of the church. These 
will be especially trained for their work and pe- 
riodic conferences held for the development of 
their efficiency. The regular Home Mission con- 
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tributions of the church exceeded al] former an- 
nual records by 18 per cent. By the addition of 
the Forward Movement receipts for this depart: 
ment the increase was 150 per cent. Special 
demonstration specialized work has been inaug- 
urated at the University of I}Hinois, American- 
ization at Haverhill, Mass., and in the lumbering 
camps of the Pacific Coast. The church sent 
out the largest number of new foreign mis- 
sionaries in its history during the past year. 
They were sent to Japan and Porto Rico. A 
Council of College Presidents is being formed 
to plan a programme for their mutual work 
and unify their tasks. The first session will 
be held at Palmer College, Albany, Mo., this 
spring and annually thereafter. The group is 
at present in a drive for $1,000,000 for endow- 
ment. Franklinton Christian College, a school 
for the negroes, has been under the inanagement 
and faculty of white people until this year. The 
Afro-Christian Convention has now assumed the 
responsibility for the institution and members 
of their own race constitute the faculty. After 
the first half-year the change promises a great 
improvement. The Women’s Missionary organ- 
izations of the church have been active and suc- 
cessful above all former efforts. ‘No department 
of the church has created a greater volume of 
propagandic literature. They have assumed en- 
tire responsibility for points in both the Home 
and Foreign Mission fields. 

The official organ of the denomination is the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, while the Christian 
Missionery is the official organ of the Department 
of Miasions. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. The annual meet- 
ing of the Mother Church of this denomination 
was held in Boston, Mass., in June, 1920. There 
were gathered there more than 5000 persons from 
all parts of the world. All reports showed con 
siderable progress during the year. The dele- 
rates, with much enthusiasm. reaffirmed their 
loyalty to the Manual and the Roard of Directors. 
The directors are Adam H. Dickev. James A. 
Neal. Edward A. Merritt, William R. Rathvon, 
and Mrs. Annie M. Knott. John W. Doorly. the 
retiring president, announced the officers for the 
following year: President, Willard P. Emery, 
of Detroit, Mich.: treasurer, Edward 1. Ripley; 
clerk. Charles E. Jarvis; first reader, John Ran- 
dal] Dunn of St. Louis. and second reader, Miss 
Margaret Glen of New York City. Progress was 
reported in Stockholm, Geneva, Amsterdam, and 
Copenhagen. Growth of the movement was also 
announced in Australia, England. Holland, Swed- 
en, Norway, and Italy. The German govern- 
ment, in 1919, had forbidden the Christian Sci- 
entists to hold public services, and a report from 
the church in Dresden, Saxony, said that since 
the overthrow of the old régime, services had been 
renewed with marked evidences of interest. 
President Emery in his opening address said, 
“Never has there been a time so rich in oppor- 
tunity for the Christian Scientist to show the 
world that he has a practical, livahle, useful, 
true understanding of divine principle to apply 
to his everyday affairs. We must all share in 
the establishment of right and peace.” The re- 
port of the clerk showed that during the year 
2373 lectures on Christian Science were delivered 
by the members of the Board of Lectureship to 
an approximate aggregate of 1,891,058 persons 
in 21 countries besides the United States. War 
relief work is being carried on in France, Swit- 
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zcrland, and Italy by local churches, and general 
relief work in Germany to help in feeding the 
population. On Oct. 1, 1919, the Christian Sci- 
ence Benevolent Association opened a sanatorium 
in Brookline, Mass., for purposes of healing the 
sick. During the year ending May 31, 1920, the 
trustees under the will of Mary Baker Eddy ex- 
pended ‘‘for the purpose of more effectually pro- 
moting and extending the religion of Christian 
Science,” the sum of $351,953.75. This money 
was used to assist needy churches and societies 
throughout the country. The treasurer’s report 
for the year ae May 31, 1920, showed total 
receipts of $438,336.87 and total expenditures of 
$583,382.47. Total receipts for the real estate 
fund were $72,812.83, and total disbursements 
were $70,448.87. The sum of $521,886.40 was re- 
ceived for the construction and maintenance of 
the sanatorium. Reports from various churches 
and societies in this country and abroad were 
read during the course of the meeting. The 
First Church in London reports that ‘“‘a strikin 

feature of the past year has been the large an 

overflowing congregations which have attended 
the Sunday morning and Wednesday evening 
meetings.” Very favorable reports were also 
read from other Christian Science churches in 
London, Durban, Natal, South Africa, Melbourne, 
Australia, Hull, Yorkshire, England, Berlin and 
Dresden, Germany. The report on publications 
shows that no important works have been pub- 
lished during the year, although many pamph- 
lets, booklets, and reprints were issued. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society in 
Boston publishes the Christian Science Sentinel, 
Christian Science Journal, Christian Sctence 
Quarterly, and the Christian Science Monitor, be- 
sides 67 pamphlets on various phases of Christian 
Science. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND. An island in the 
Indian Ocean, 200 miles southwest of Java, 
known for its extensive deposits of phosphate of 
lime; area about 43 square miles; population in 
1918, 2181. The inhabitants are mostly engaged 
in the phosphate industry which is the sole 
source of the island’s wealth. In 1918 the ex- 
ports for phosphate amounted to 53,370 tons as 
compared with 89,889 tons in 1917. Tonnage en- 
tered and cleared in 1918, 71,926. There is a 
railway on the island. Politically, Christmas 
Island has been incorporated with the settlement 
of Singapore since 1900. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
FepERAL COUNCIL OF. See FEDERAL COUNCIL. OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 

CHURCHILL, Witiiam. Editor, anthropol- 
ogist and philologist, died at Washington, D. C., 
June 9. He was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 
5, 1859, graduated at Yale College, 1882, and then 
passed several years in the Southern Seas where 
he was consul-general at Samoa and Tonga. 
From 1902 to 1915 he was an editor on the staff 
of the New York Sun. He was a prominent 
member of the National Geographic Society and 
of other learned bodies and the editor of the 
Malayo-Polynesian department of the Staxdard 
Dictionary in 1912. His writings include elab- 
orate works on the study of Polynesian languages 
and many articles for the learned periodicals on 
anthropological and philological subjects. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See ENGLAND, 
CHURCH oF. 

CHURCH OF GOD. See ADVENTISTS. 
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CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
See NEw JERUSALEM, CHURCH OF. 

CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. See To- 
RACCO. 3 

CILLEY, JONATHAN PRINCE. Soldier, died 
April 7. He was born at Thomaston, Md., Dec. 
29, 1835; graduated at Bowdoin College in 1858, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1860. He en- 
tered the Civil War as captain of Maine infantry 
in 1861 and served to the close of the war, having 
distinguished himself for gallant services. After 
the war he resumed the practice of Jaw and was 
a member of the Maine House of Representatives, 
in 1869. In 1894 he was editor of the Maine 
Bugle. 

CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL, 
Music, Festivals. 

CINCINNATI, University or. A co-educa- 
tional: municipal institution at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
founded in 1871. In the summer session of 1920, 
there were 749 students and in the autumn regu- 
lar session there were enrolled 3686: students, of 
whom 861 were in the Liberal Arts, 945 in the 
Engineering College, and 134 in the Graduate 
School. Besides the departments above mentioned, 
there are a teacher’s college, law school, medi- 
cal college, school of nursing and health, and 
academic and commercial evening courses. The 
members of the faculty numbered 370 and 12 
were added in the course of the year. The in- 
come from productive funds was $116,118 and the 
total income throughout the year was $702,016. 
The library contained 150,100 volumes and 79,000 
pamphlets. ‘lhe gifts of the year included en- 
dowments from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, ind from Mrs. Mary M. 
Emery, Mrs. C. R. Holmes, Mrs. Henrietta 
Fleischman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, and a 
eye from general public subscription. President, 

rederick Charles Hicks. 

CITY GOVERNMENT. See MuNICcIPAL 
GOVERN MENT. 

CITY-MANAGER PLAN. See MUNICIPAL 
GOVERN MENT. 

CITY PLANNING. The number of cities 
engaged in city planning continues to increase as 
well as the scope and thoroughness of the work. 
For tangible results in the city planning field, 
zoning was far in the lead during the first year, 
both as regards studies undertaken and schemes 
either adopted or made ready for final action. 
The greater progress in zoning than in other mat- 
ters affecting the city plan is largely due both 
to the growing realization of the fundamental 
character of zoning as affecting almost all other 
phases of city planning, and to the fact that put- 
ting zoning plans into effect causes no direct drain 
upon the city treasury, while large expenditures 
are required for street widening, opening new 
streets, enlarging electric and steam railway 
facilities, establishing parks, civic centres and 
the like. Zoning is a sort of self-denying ordi- 
nance, or the adoption of a series of regulations 
essential to the establishment and orderly de- 
velopment of a city plan. By restricting certain 
portions of the city to residences of different 
classes, others to business, and still others to 
manufacturing, by prescribing the height to 
which buildings may be carried in different parts 
of the city, by limiting’the percentage of the area 
of lots which may be built upon—or in other 
words, by the establishing of use, height, and 
area districts—the needs of various parts of 
cities in the way of street widths, character of 


See 
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surfaces, and various public utilities may be in- 
telligently planned to meet requirements years 
hence. 

Ciry PLANNING CoMMISSIONS. Provision for 
comprehensive city planning was so universally 
neglected until within the past 10 to 20 years 
that when it began to be taken up the creation 
of an entirely new branch of city government 
seemed to be the only possible thing to do. City 
planning naturally falls in the engineering depart- 
ment of the city so far as the design and actual 
planning is concerned, but the final adoption of 
plans must rest with the legislative or ordinance 
making departments. City planning powers in 
the United States have not yet been given to 
engineering departments and until recently city 
councils have taken no cognizance of the sub- 
ject. Under such conditions and in view of the 
large amount of educational and publicity work 
required before not merely the general public 
but also the local governing body could be 
brought to the need for a city plan, the usual 
American method has been followed in the city 
planning as in other new fields, that is, special 
commissions have been created to make city plan- 
ning studies, formulate plans, win public inter- 
est and support, and finally to inspire city coun- 
cils with sufficient interest and confidence in the 
wisdom of the plan to secure their adoption by 
those bodies. Many, in fact probably the ma- 
jority, of the existing city planning commissions 
have only advisory powers. But in a growing 
number of cases, through either general enabling 
State legislation or as a part of carefully 
phrased new city charters, city planning commis- 
sions are given a certain measure of joint juris- 
diction with city councils over city planning. 
This may go as far as to provide that no public 
improvement affecting the general plan of the 
city—such as changes in the street system, water- 
front, railways, parks, or location of public build- 
ings—shall be made by the city council without 
having been first passed upon by the city plan- 
ning commission. In some cascg the control goes 
farther than this; in fact, there may be a cer- 
tain measure of codrdinate jurisdiction by the 
city planning commission and the city council, 
although the body possessing powers of appro- 
priating money for public improvements, the city 
council, has the final say as to changes in the city 
plan. The present strong tendency, and the 
method that meets with general approval among 
those who have given the subject careful atten- 
‘tion, is to vest in city planning commissions at 
least broad powers to make city planning studies 
and submit to the city council a comprehensive 
scheme for the future development of the city 
plan. To codrdinate the work of the city plan- 
ning commission with that of the more firmly es- 
tablished branches of the city government it is 
quite common to make two or more of the regu- 
lar city officials ex-officio members of the city 
planning commission. Frequently and quite logi- 
cally the city engineer or commissioner of public 
works is made a member. Whether this is done 
or not, most of the city commissions that are 
making real progress are provided with a city 
planning engineer who has one or more assist- 
ants, according to the size of the city and the 
volume of work being attempted. The number of 
city planning commissions in the United States 
is not definitely known, but may number 200 
since the early part of 1920. Pennsylvania alone 
had 26 commissions, and for some years past it 
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has been compulsory for every city in Massa- 
chusetts and for every town of more than 10,000 
population to have a commission while similar 
commissions are compulsory or permissive for 
some classes of cities in many other States. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued late in 1920 by 
Flavel Shurtleff, secretary of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, at least 32 cities start- 
ed active city planning programmes during the 
year. The list follows: Auburn, Me.; Fall 
River and Springfield, Mass.; Newport, R. I.; 
Bristol, Conn.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Chester, Pa.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis and Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Columbus and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Anderson, Muncie, Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis, and Marion, Ind.; Rockford 
and Decatur, I1].; Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
and Lansing, Mich.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Kansas City, Wichita, and Topeka, Kan.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Kansas City, Mo.; Spokane and 
Tacoma, Wash. The diversity of practice in ap- 
pointing new commissions is shown by the fol- 
lowing regarding some of the commissions creat- 
ed in 1920: Atlanta, Ga., has created a city 
planning board of 25 members; a new commission 
at Davenport, Iowa, consists of 12 citizen mem- 
bers with the mayor and city attorney as mem- 
bers ex-officio; at Kansas City, Mo., the new com- 
mission has eight members, and there is also an 
advisory city planning board, consisting of ex- 
officio and other members, the former including 
the city engineer and the landscape architect of 
the park department, while the latter include the 
members of the Board of Control of the Kansas 
City Railways Co.; across the river in Kansas . 
City, Kan., a commission of seven members, one 
from each ward of the city, was established; a 
new commission at Los Angeles has 51 members 
“men and women.’ Chambers of commerce or 
similar commercial bodies often do the large 
amount of pioneer work required in many cities 
before city authorities, who should lead the way, 
have the conviction or the courage to create a city 
planning commission. Thus, late in 1920 a com- 
mittee of the Commercial Club of Duluth, Minn., 
submitted a report advocating the creation of a 
commission from which the following is taken: 
“A city planning commission must have author- 
ity to act. The commissioners should be chosen 
by the judges of the District Court from men 
who are free from political affiliations and who 
are not influenced by selfish motives in seeing 
the city develop along practical and economic 
lines. The commission would employ a cit 

planning expert as is done in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Portland, Washington, etc., who will prepare the 
plans, arrange the zones and advise the commis- 
sion on all architectural engineering, landscape, 
water front, main arteries, streets, parks, etc.; 
he will employ his own experts, and will co- 
operate with and receive all assistance from the 
city engineer’s and water and light department 
engineer’s offices. He will also act for the city 
as between the electric light, street car and tele- 
phone companies, codperate with the traffic squad 
of the police department and with the fire de- 
partment and the mail carriers’ division of the 
post office, unite all the requirements of these 
bodies and consider the same in relation to alter- 
ations of the present main arteries and future ex- 
tensions, the platting of new districts and sub- 
divisions. Such a commission can organize the 
development of zones so that property-owners 
will feel reasonably sure of the maintenance of 
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their property values. There is no such assur- 
ance at present.’ The proposal that the mem- 
bers of the commission should be appointed by 
the “Judges of the District Courts” and the rea- 
sons therefore given in the quotation are eloquent 
testimony as to the lack of confidence in the 
regularly constituted authorities of our cities to 
conduct municipal affairs in a businesslike man- 
ner. In the tentative draft of the new city char- 
ter for Montreal, Canada, nearing completion in 
the latter part of 1920, provision is made for a 
city planning commission along the lines laid 
down in the model city charter framed by the 
municipal programme committee of the National 
Municipal League a few years ago. The tenta- 
tive scheme for Montreal provides for a city 
planning board of five members to include the 
director of public works and the director of pub- 
lic utilities and three citizens chosen for their 
knowledge of ape planning. All acts of the 
city government affecting the city plans would be 
submitted to the board for report and recommen- 
dation before adoption by the city council. The 
planning board would be required to submit an- 
nually to the city council a report summarizing 
the board’s activities for the fiscal year covered, 
together with a plan for improvement of the eity 
plan year by year during the three ensuing years, 
with cost estimates. During the past year the 
city planning board of St. Paul, Minn., put at 
the head of its board one of the principal mem- 
bers of the city engineering staff of St. Paul who 
gave up his old position for the new. The board 
has been in existence about a year and through 
the good showing that it has made has obtained 
an appropriation of $50,000 for use during two 
years in order to make surveys and an improved 
city plan. 

CagRgyInc Our City Puans. The Chicago 
Plan Commission leads the country in the prog- 
ress it has made in carrying out the city plan 
formulated with great care a dozen years ago. A 
summary of the work done during the 10 years 
1909-19, published in 1920, showed 12 major 
public improvements promoted by the commis- 
sion and already under way. Including money 
contributed from all sources these improvements 
will cost about $230,000,000, including $61,500,- 
000 provided by bonds voted by the people; over 
$8,000,000 to be met by special assessments; 
$162,000,000 to be spent by various railway com- 
panies, and $5,300,000 to be expended by the 
Forest Preserve Commission. The improvements 
include street widening and extensions, and street 
double decking; railway passenger and freight 
terminals with street approaches; lake front im- 
provements; railway electrification; the acquire- 
ment of 14,250 acres of forest preserve; and the 
development of an outer highway system. The 
“Plan of Chicago” was made under the leader- 
ship of the late Daniel H. Burnham with the 
encouragement and financial aid of the Commer- 
cial Club and was presented to the city with the 
request that a commission should be created to 
continue the study and to recommend what part 
of the plan should be carried out from time to 
time. The Chicago Plan Commission was ap- 
pointed Nov. 1, 1909, and made a part of the 
city government. It has some 300 members, in- 
cluding engineers, architects, business men and 
city officials. A managing director is employed. 
City planning work at St. Louis, mentioned in 
earlier YEAR Books, is being continued with 
vigor. Progress on the major street plan, con- 
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sisting of street widenings and openings, was 
reviewed by Harland Bartholomew, engineer, City 
Plan Commission, in Engineering News-Record, 
May 13, 1920. Yearly appropriations for the 
commission for nine years past ranged from 
$5000 to $25,000, that for 1919-20 being $19,- 
160. Two studies for rapid transit improve- 
ments in St. Louis, one made by the City Plan 
Commission and the other by the St. Louis De- 
partment of Public Utilities, are summarized in 
the Electric Railway Journal for Jan. 8, 1921. 
Both plans are based on traffic investigation 
studies made by the City Plan Commission. At 
Detroit the city. council has approver a part of 
the work for the Dix-High-Waterloo thorough- 
fare proposed by the city plan commission to 
relieve traffic congestion. This would form a 
cross-city boulevard across the city from east to 
west about a mile north of the Detroit River ap- 
proximately 12 miles long and crossing through 
the eastern market place and directly in front 
of the Michigan Central Railroad station. High 
Street and its extensions in the more congested 
sections of the city would be widened to 80 feet, 
which, in accordance with recent standards, is 
considered sufficient for the newest types of auto 
trucks and other commercial vehicles. The con- 
sideration that should be given to modern motor 
vehicles in city planning studies was discussed 
in a paper on “The Urban Auto Problem” by 
Ernest P. Goodrich before the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning at Cincinnati in May, 
1920. Among other things, Mr. Goodrich sug- 
gested heavier pavements, the equivalent of 
greater street widths in some special cases by pro- 
viding trafficways at several levels which would 
segregate the different classes of traffic; private. 
rights of way for automobile trucks carrying 
freight to railway stations; rounding off street 
corners and setting back buildings at important 
intersections, and for extremely heavy traffic 
“pairs of one-way streets in lieu of extra wide 
thoroughfares.” At the same conference William 
J. Wilgus read a paper on the “Relation of Rail- 
road Terminal Problems to City Planning.” Sum- 
marizing, he urged that “passenger and freight 
terminals for serving the community should be 
so located, in liaison with suitable lines of urban 
distribution, that the business and residential 
sections shall be given ample opportunity for 
healthy expansion, that congestion will be avoid- 
ed on the city streets; that full opportunity will 
be given for the esthetic development of the com- 
munity, and the delays and cost to the public will 
be reduced to the minimum.” Inner and outer 
railway belt lines were suggested. 

An element of city planning, in this case on : 
large scale, is illustrated by the plan for the 
further development of rapid transit for New 
York City, designed to provide for the needs of 
the next 25 years. This plan, which was sub- 
mitted by Daniel L. Turner, chief engineer of 
the Transit Comstruction Commission of New 
York City in the latter part of 1920, provides for 
830 miles of single track at an estimated cost of 
$350,000,000. Special features of the plan are 
21 two-track subaqueous tunnels, three cross- 
town moving platforms, and two-story subways 
having eight and six tracks. (For extensive ex- 
tracts from the report, with map, see Engineer- 
ing News-Record, Oct. 14, 1920.) Taking a still 
broader view of city transportation needs by 
considering the whole metropolitan district of 
New York, an evening was given to the presenta- 
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tion and discussion of a paper by Henry M. 
Brinckerhoff before the New York Section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on Nov. 17, 
1920. The study took into account the rapid 
transit needs of the 5,830,000 population (census 
of 1920) in New York City and the city of 
Yonkers, and the 1,720,000 population in the five 
trans-Hudson counties of New Jersey, making a 
total population of 7,550,000. By 1945 Mr. 
Turner, in the report mentioned above, estimated 
that the population of New York City alone 
would be 9,000,000. The growth to the west, now 
largely cut off by the Hudson River barrier, 
should be provided for according to the views 
presented by Mr. Brinckerhoff. Suggestions were 
presented for east and west rapid transit routes 
extending from Long Island across the East 
River, Manhattan Island, the Hudson River, and 
well to the westward into New Jersey. As a 
means of breaking down the “artificial political 
Chinese wall,” the boundary between the State 
of New York and the State of New Jersey, Mr. 
Brinckerhoff suggested adding “a 49th State to 
the Union” and naming it the “State of Manhat- 
tan.” He would let New York City, Jersey City, 
‘and Newark keep their own local governments, 
but would “place matters of common interest to 
the whole metropolitan area, such as transpor- 
tution, water, sewerage, and port development, 
in the hands of a governmental body represent- 
ing the people of all metropolitan New York.” 
At a subsequent 1920 meeting of the same engin- 
eering society, the needs of the metropolitan port 
of New York were considered (see Engtneering 
News-Record,” Nov. 25 and Dee. 23, 1920, for 
the rapid transit and port discussions). 

ZONING. Besides zoning plans completed dur- 
ing the year, zoning work was begun in a number 
of cities, of which only a few can be mentioned. 
At Philadelphia, under the new charter, the 
mayor appointed a zoning commission of 18 
members, of which seven were heads of depart- 
ments, nine represented various local organiza- 
tions, and two were unattached. The City Plan- 
ning Commission of San Francisco completed: a 
tentative zoning ordinance about the middle of 
the year after considerable study and mapping 
work done under the direction of the city engi- 
neering department. Six use zones were pro- 
posed: (1) For single family dwellings; (2) 
for all classes of residences and various other 
buildings not considered detrimental to a resi- 
dence section; (3) a commercial district in which 
residences allowed in (1) and (2) would be per- 
mitted; (4) light; and (5) heavy industrial dis- 
tricts; (6) slaughter house and unrestricted sec- 
tions. At Portland, Ore., a zoning ordinance di- 
viding the city into eight use and six height dis- 
tricts and containing restrictions as to the area 
of lot that may be occupied by each building was 
adopted early in the year by the city council, but 
was defeated on referendum vote at the November 
election. The popular majority against the or- 
dinance in a total vote of over 60,000 was less 
than 1000. The defeat of the scheme was at- 
tributed in part to division of interest with the 
scores of names and measures to be voted for on 
the same ticket. After the election petitions 
were filed with the city council by 149 city pre- 
cincts that voted yes, asking that they be allowed 
to come under the zoning ordinance. Meanwhile, 
the city has the advantage of the building code 
which provides that before permits for buildings 
of several classes can be granted, hearing must 
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be given to all the property owners within 200 
feet of the proposed building. A zoning ordi- 
nance adopted at Niagara Falls provides for the 
future division of the city into eight use dis- 
tricts and places a limit upon the height and 
bulk of buildings thereafter erected in the vari- 
ous districts and upon the areas of yards, courts, 
and other open places. Under the ordinance the 
city council] will create a zoning commission of 
five members to plan the districts provided for 
in the ordinance and to see that the terms of the 
ordinance are carried out. Any proposed amend- 
ment to the zoning ordinance must go to the zon- 
ing commission, be reported upon by it, and must 
be acted upon by the city council within 30 
days and no amendment to the ordinance can be 
adopted by the council contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the zoning commission except by 
unanimous vote of the council. Violations of 
the zoning ordinance are made misdemeanors 
subject to fine or imprisonment or both. At 
Milwaukee a city zoning ordinance was framed 
by the Board of Public Land Commissioners, 
which is in effect the city zoning and planning 
commission, and submitted to the city council. 
It provides for use, height, and area of build- 
ings. A report embodying a tentative zoning 
plan for Lakewood, Ohio, notable for its exposi- 
tion of zoning principles, especially for a city 
that is chiefly residential in character, was made 
to the local authorities late in the year by 
Robert H. Whitten, advisor to the City Planning 
Commission of Cleveland, Ohio. The city is di- 
vided into six classes of use districts, of which 
two are residential and four are business and in- 
dustrial. There are four classes each of height 
and area districts. The height’ and area dis- 
tricts are superimposed over the use districts so 
that each portion of the city is in some one of 
the six classes of use districts, in some one of 
the four classes of height districts and also in 
some one of the four classes of arca districts. 
The boundaries of the various classes of districts 
are all shown ona single map. (See Engineering 
News-Record, Oct. 21, 1920.) Acting under Con- 
gressional authorization of March 1, 1920, re- 
quiring that a zoning plan be prepared and go 
into effect on September Ist following, a zonin 
scheme for the District of Columbia was prepar 

within the time stated by a Zoning Commission 
consisting of the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds of the District of Columbia, and the 
superintendent of the United States Capitol 
Building. An appropriation of $5000 was made 
for the work. The chairman of the committee 
was Col. C. W. Kutz, engineer commissioner, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Harland Bartholomew, 
engineer of the St. Louis City Plan Commission, 
was consultant. The enforcement of the zoning 
plan is vested in the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The plan provides for resi- 
dential, first and second commercial, and indus- 
tria] districts; height districts with limits of 35, 
55, 85, and 110 fect; area districts for detached 
and semi-detached houses in which rear yard and 
one side yard are required and buildings may 
occupy 40 per cent of an interior lot and 50 per 
cent of a corner lot; area districts for row houses 
and small apartments in which a rear yard is 
required and buildings may occupy 60 per cent 
of an interior lot and 70 per cent of a corner lot; 
areas for larger apartment houses, stores, and 
shops, located in the commercial district, in 
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which commercial buildings may occupy 100 per 
cent of the first floor level but other buildings 
may not occupy more than 75 per cent of an in- 
terior lot or more than 90 per cent of a corner 
lot; an area district consisting of high valued 
downtown area territory in the second commer- 
cial district and the industrial districts in which 
a rear yard is required on interior lots above the 
first floor and a lot occupancy of not more than 
90 per cent is permitted. 

LxcaL Decisions UPHOLDING ZONING. An im- 

rtant decision was rendered by the New York 

tate Court of Appeals upholding the zoning 
regulations’ adopted in 1916 by the New York 
City Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
The portion of the zoning ordinance of Hast 
Cleveland, Ohio, which prohibits the building of 
apartment houses in certain areas of the city was 
upheld in the Court of Common Pleas of Cuya- 
hoga County. Excerpts from the East Cleveland 
decision are given in Engimeertng News-Record, 
May 20, 1920. The decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals held that the zoning regula- 
tions in question cannot be considered as “an in- 
cumbrance since it was a proper exercise of the 
police power” which “within constitutional limi- 
tations depends jargely upon the discretion and 
good judgment of the municipal authorities with 
which the courts are reluctant to interfere.” 
This decision was rendered in a suit brought by 
the Lincoln Trust Co. against the Williams Build- 
ing Co. to secure cancellation of a land purchase 
contract on the ground that, owing to the zoning 
regulations, an unencumbered title could not be 
given. The Court held that the contract in ques- 
tion was deliberately entered into and that it was 
not “claimed that defendant was misled, deceived, 
or improperly influenced in making it.” <A de- 
cision having at least an indirect relation to zon- 
ing handed down by the State Supreme Court of 
Minnesota on Jan. 23, 1920, in a mandamus suit 
brought by the Twin City Building Investment 
Co. against James G. Houghton, inspector of 
buildings, to compel the inspector to grant a per- 
mit for an apartment house, established the valid- 
ity of a Minnesota statute of 1915 authorizing 
Minnesota cities of the first class (Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul) to establish restricted 
residence districts and exclude apartment houses 
therefrom by condemnation proceedings. The 
Court said in part: “It is time the Court recog- 
nized the esthetic as a factor in life. Beauty and 
fitness enhance values in public and private struc- 
tures, and it is not sufficient that the building is 
fit and proper standing alone; it should also fit 
in with surrounding structures. People are be- 
ginning to realize this and are calling for city 
planning by whieh individual houses may be 
segregated from industrial and mercantile dis- 
tricts and also from hotel and apartment dis- 
tricts. The act in question responds to this call. 
..- We think there is a public use served by the 
taking authorized by the law of 1915. It does 
not seem to impinge any inhibition of the State 
or Federal constitution.” 

For many other details see Theodora Kimball’s 
“Review of City Planning in the United States, 
1919-20” (January, 1921, “National Municipal 
Review,” New York City), and a pamphlet 
doers | Miss Kimball from information largely 
gather the Detroit City Plan Commission, 
entitled ‘Municipal Accomplishment in City 
Planning” and a list of Published City Reports 
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in the United States (National Conference on 
City Planning, Boston). 

CIVIC FEDERATION, Nationa. See Na- 
TIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. 

CIVIC SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, Na- 
TIONAL. This organization, founded in 1881, is 
devoted wholly to governmental administrative 
efficien in the United States. The Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the League was held 
at Springfield, Mass., on Feb. 26, 1920, at which 
addresses were given by Hon. Montgomery Schuy- 
ler, former minister to Ecuador, Oscar K. Davis, 
Ellery C. Stowell, William G. Rice, President of 
the New York State Civil Service Commission, 
Richard H. Dana, the President of the League, 
and Hon. Robert Catherwood. Mr. Dana pointed 
out the recent achievements of the League: For 
the national service it has aided in securing need- 
ed experts on war problems; it has deflated sev- 
eral bills exempting numerous positions from the 
merit system; it has brought to public attention 
the incompetency of the explosive inspectors, and 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau; it has se- 
cured reorganization in the National Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; it has secured a merit system 
for the appointment of the 9000 presidential 

stmasters; and it has secured needed reforms 
In several of the states. The League has heen 
especially active against several “spoils” provi- 
sions in bills introduced into Congress. One of 
these was the 1920 Census bill with its Veteran 
Preference rider, and another was the Volstead 
Bill with its provision for prohibition enforce- 
ment officers. Modifications were gained on each 
of these bills. The League has protested strong- 
ly against the exemption from the merit system. 
of Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue, but 
to no avail. 

The Committee on Foreign Service continued 
to push its recommendations, notably, that the 
age limit for entering the foreign service be re- 
duced so as not exceed 30 years; the salaries he 
increased; embassies and consulates be purchas- 
ed in the principal cities; that the State quota 
system of appojntment be abolished; and the 
Americanization of the consular service be com- 
pleted by the appointment of salaried vice-con- 
suls to act in the place of foreigners now serving. 
Statistics gathered by the committee show that 
in 1918 there was $8,874,345,044 of foreign trade 
(exports and imports) for which there was a 
total appropriation for the Foreign Service de- 
partment of $686,886.09 or $77.40 per million 
dollars of foreign trade. 

In 1919 a noteworthy addition to the original 
program of the League was that of applying the 
merit system to higher directing officials and in- 
jecting into the whole of the public service scien- 
tific business managers and efficiency experts. 
This program was pushed actively during the 
past year. The officers for 1920 were: Presi- 
dent, Richard H. Dana; treasurer, A. S. Fris- 
sell; secretary, George T. Keyes; and chairman 
of the executive committee, Arthur R. Kimball. 
Headquarters are maintained at 8 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 

CLAASSEN, ArTHuR. American conductor, 
Died in San Francisco, March 16. He was born 
in Stargard, Germany, Feb. 19, 1859. He re- 
ceived his musical education from Miiller-Har- 
tung and A. W. Gottschalk in Weimar, where his 
first compositions also attracted the attention of 
Liszt. Having been operatic conductor at Géttin- 
gen and Magdeburg, he came to America in 1884 
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as conductor of the Brooklyn Arion, which under 
his leadership soon became one of the finest sing- 
ing societies in the East. This post he held for 
25 years, appearing also frequently as conductor- 
in-chief of many great singing festivals. In 
1910 he removed to San Antonio, Texas, where he 
founded the Symphony _Orchestra and_ the 
Beethoven and Mozart ieties (both choral), 
all of which became important factors in raising 
the musical standards of the South. He has 
written a number of fine male choruses a cap- 
pella; a Festival Hymm for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra; a symphonic poem, Hohenfriedberg, 
and other works for orchestra. 

E, Henry Lewis. British surgeon, 
died January 24. He was born at Dublin, Ire- 
land, 1858, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He held several appointments in the 
Jamaica medical service, where he was presi- 
dent of the Jamaica branch of the British Med- 
ical Association. In 1913 he was president of 
the first West Indian intercolonial division on 
tuberculosis at Trinidad and was appointed sur- 
geon-veneral and chief medical official of health 
for the colony of Trinidad and Tobago in 1907, 
which position he was holding at the time of 
his death. His publications included various 
reports on public health. 

CLARKE, THomas SHIELDS. Painter and 
sculptor, died in New York City, November 15. 
His work had been displayed at many of the 
large exhibitions in America. He was born at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 25, 1860; graduated 
at Princeton in 1882 and studied in France and 
Italy. His work won medals in exhibitions at 
London, Madrid, Berlin, Paris, and at the Chi- 
cago exposition. He was a member of the Royal 
Society of Arts of London and other well known 
art societies. In New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago and other cities there are many works 
of his in bronze and marble, among which may 
be mentioned the “Cider Press Monument” in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cal. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for graduate study only at Worcester, 
Mass., founded in 1889. In the fall of 1920 there 
were 50 students enrolled in the graduate depart- 
ment and 205 in the collegiate. There were 27 
members in the faculty. The endowment funds 
of the institution amounted to $4,239,350, and 
the income for the year was $191,620. There 
were 9],000 volumes in the library. President, 
Wallace W. Atwood. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. See PHILOLOGY, CLASSICAL. 

CLAY, Ceci. British social leader and 
humorist, died in London, May 26. He was born 
in 1847. For many years he was a familiar 
figure in London club-land. He was educated 
at Harrow and Oxford where he distinguished 
himself chiefly in athletics. His father was a 
politician of some note and a friend of the 
eminent men of his time. Young Cecil early 
showed an especial gift for conversation and 
became a prominent and attractive figure of so- 
ciety. He wrote for the stage A Pantomime 
Rehearsal which enjoyed much popularity and 
which was frequently repeated. is first wife 
was Rosina Vokes whom he accompanied to 
America, and his second wife, Miss Grace Toul- 
min, the niece of Sir Charles Young, who wrote 
Jim the Penman. 

CLAY PRODUCTS. The value of the clay 
products marketed in the United States in 1919 
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was estimated by the United States Geological 
ae at $260,790,000, the highest yet record- 
ed. is is an increase of $40,216,000 compared 
with 1918 and $28,277,000 compared with 1917, 
and is nearly $100,000,000 greater than the value 
ten years ago. The value of brick and tile prod- 
ucts constituted 71 per cent and that of pottery 
products 29 per cent of the total. The removal 
of war-time restrictions, the partial return to 
normal conditions, and the crying need of the 
country for buildings of all kinds, which con- 
sume the greater proportion of the clay products, 
caused the great increase in the output and value 
of the clay products marketed in 1919, though 
the increase in the selling price no doubt helped 
to increase the value. Every kind of clay prod- 
uct except fire brick made a gain in quantity as 
well as in value, and the increase in the output 
of almost every product was greater propor- 
ally than the average increase in price. The in- 
creases in 1919 were made in spite of a shortage 
of labor, fuel, and transportation and the timid- 
ity of capital to invest in new buildings on ac- 
count of the high cost of construction and: the 
consequent smal! returns. The large decrease in 
the output and value of fire brick, which was 
used in immense quantities in the manufacture 
of munitions during the war, was only natural. 
Another cause for the decrease, however, was 
the strike in the steel industry, the principal 
consumer of fire brick. 

GS, Bank. See FInANcraL Re- 
VIEW 


CLEGHORN, James. British surgeon, died, 
June 14. For some years before his death he 
had been surgeon-general in the Indian medical 
service. He was born in 1841 and graduated at 
Edinburgh University and at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. Having entered the In- 
dian medical service in 1865, he became director- 
general and sanitary commissioner. In 1897 he 
was the delegate of the Indian government to 
the Venice plague conference. His publications 
included many papers in the medical journals. 

CLEMENCEAU, Gerorces. See FRANCE. 

CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT. See Music, Opera. 

CLERY, JAMES ALBERT. British surgeon, 
died February 10. For some years before his 
death he was surgeon-general of South Africa. 
He was born in Ireland, Dec. 21, 1846, and edu- 
cated at Jrinity College, Dublin. Having en- 
tered the army in 1871, he served in the Nile 
expedition, in the Sudan, and in the Boer War, 
winning medals and frequent mention in de- 
spatches. He retired in 1906. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. See City PLANNING. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. See MUNICIPAL Own. | 
ERSHIP. 

CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

CLIMATE. See METEOROLOGY. 

COAL. The following table prepared by the 
United States Geographical Survey in 1920 shows 
the world’s production from 1910 to 1919: 

THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COAL, 


1910-1919 
(Metric tons of 2,205 pounds) 


Production Per cent. 


Year in part roduced by 

estimated nited States 
1010) once eSawesiease tics 1,160,000,000 89.2 
NOY gsw tows ei wine oe ae ws 1,189,000,000 87.9 
NOT iii hee a ene ied cases 1,249,000,000 88.8 
NON 6k oie, och BG Sache 428 1,341,000,000 $8.5 
101 4 i bee eee eees 1,208 ,000,000 88.5 
LOIS: bisa h ees wees 1,190,000,000 40.5 
LOLG: eee oe ree ee ee: 1,270,000,000 42.1 
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BOLT 6 sod eee wees «- 1,886,000,000 44.2 
LOLS: oy wines 08 On wi arere'e eo 1,882,000,000 46.2 
ot) eee meres Ceara ae eee 1,170,000,000 42.1 


The figures after 1913 are not final on account 
of the interruption in the compilation of govern- 
ment statistics, especially in central and eastern 
Europe. The following table shows the produc- 


tion of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 


Germany and the United States in 1913 and 
1919, respectively, in millions of metric tons. 


; 1918 1919 
United Kingdom .............0.c00008 292 237 
France (present boundaries)* .......... 44 22 
BOS iv cg ossd aie cera oo Seek ER 23 18 
Germany (present boundaries) °— 

Bituminous .......... 0. ccc cee cee ees 178 109 

PAGBIB bic Saeed SS Ks Hw Gece eee Se 87 94 
United States ....... 0.0... ccc cee eee ° 494 


17 
“Includes Alsace-Lorraine. ® Excludes Alsace-Lor- 


raine and the Saar. 


From 1913 to 1919 the output of hituminous 
coal in the four countries shown in the above 
table fell from 532,000,000 to 386,000,000 of 
Whieh decrease, nearly 40 per cent was in Ger- 
many and about 20 per cent.in the United King- 
dom and Belgium. The output of the Saar Val- 


ley fell from about 12,000,000 in 1913 to 8,000,- ' 


000 in 1919, or a decrease of over 30 per cent. 
In France the reduction was largely due to the 
destruction of the mines. The output of lignite 
in Germany in 1919 was greater than before 
the war being 94,000,000 as compared with 87,- 
000,000 in 1913, but was less than in 1918. 
After the dissolution of Austria-Hungary the re- 
sources of coal and lignite of which the output 
was about 55,000,000 tons before the war, passed 
over to Czecho-Slovakia, whose production in 
1919 was about one-third less than the same re- 
gions produced in 1913. 

It was estimated that the total coal produc- 
tion of the world in 1919 had fallen back to the 
level of 1910. It showed a considerable decline 
since 1918, estimated at 162,000,000 metric tons. 

In connection with the turning over to the 
Allies of supplies of coal and the reduction of 
its coal fields Germany was face to face with 
many fuel problems during the year, important 
among which was the question of adequate coal 
for the operation of the various manufacturing 
industries. Various solutions were proposed, 
some of which looked to the nationalization of 
the mines and mineral industries. Towards the 
end of the year it appeared that a sort of super- 
trust system devised by Herr Stinnes, a German 
capitalist with vast holdings in industrial pro- 
jects and a man of great political influence and 
strength, was meeting with very favorable con- 
sideration. This plan as advocated by Herr 
Stinnes and his followers provided for codpera- 
tive trusts of related industries, such as coal 
mines and iron and steel works; controlled by 
boards in which the consumers would have the 
majority. 

A subcommittee composed of Stinnes and two 
other mine owners at the end of the year were 
in conference in Essen, the heart of the western 
mining district, to consider industrial problems. 
It was stated that the result of this conference 
was that the two opposing groups, one favoring 
government ownership, the other favoring co- 
operative trusts, had reached the understanding 
that the most complete and economical utiliza- 
tion of all industrial products in the interest of 
the whole nation must be secured at all costs. 
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In the opinion of many this would be best se- 
cured by the adoption of Stinnes’ plan. 

There was advanced, however, as an alternative 
proposition which was also under discussion, a 
scheme for socialization of the mining land only, 
with. the mines to remain as before, in private 
hands. Numerous objections to the proposition 
were advanced, but being in the nature of a com- 
promise, its adoption was looked upon as a pos- 
sibility. | 

PRODUCTION IN 1920. Revised estimates of an- 
thracite production in the United States in 1920 
prepared by the United States Geological Survey 
cover the entire Pennsylvania output, including 
river anthracite and the product of Sullivan 
county, and also embrace mine fuel and sales to 
the local trade. A total output of 89,100,000 
tons was indicated for 1920, divided as follows: 


January ...... 7,588,000 July ......... 8,261,000 
February ..... 6,525,000 August ....... 8,025,000 
March ........ 7,857,000 September 4,646,000 
April ......... . 6,225,000 October ....... 8,069,900 
May ......... 7,959,000 November ..... 7,453,000 
June .......6. 8,171,000 December:..... 8,321.000 

Total for year .........ccc cece srccece 89,100,000 


Coat Inpustry In 1920. Although the coal 
strike of 1919 ended in the middle of December 
of that year its effects were felt throughout the 
early months of 1920. There was only a fair pro- 
duction of coal in January, February, and March, 
and not enough to replenish the depleted stocks 
after the end of Federal contro] of the railways 
February 29th. There was improved bituminous 
production under private operation in March. 
Production, however, fell to a very low figure in 
April after the outlaw strikes of the switchmen 
early in that month, and production continued at 
a low rate. Matters were made worse hy the 
dislocation of coal cars throughout the country 
as the result of the heavy western movement of 
eastern cars during the strike. Car shortage 
reached a very high figure at. the mines. The 
stocks were estimated on March lst as amounting 
to only 24,000,000 tons. The Transportation Act of 
1920 enabled the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to aid in relieving the situation. The law 
provided that whenever, in the opinion of the 
Commission, an emergency existed the Commis- 
sion might authorize a departure from the scheme 
of transportation. The Commission on learning 
that such an emergency existed took active steps 
to remove the difficulty. The following recom- 
mendations for the future were proposed by A. G. 
Gutheim in an address before the American Fco- 
nomic Association, December 28: 

“First—The bituminous coal mining industry 
is developed far beyond the present or immediate 
future demands of our domestic and forcign trade 
in bituminous coal. ue le 

“Second—Our railroad facilities are probably 
adequate to-day to handle our necessary annual 
bituminous output produced with fair uniformity 
of rate throughout the year, and will certainly 
be adequate when post-war rehabilitation of the 
properties is completed. 

“Third—Our railroad facilities are not, and 
without great waste of investment never can be, 
adequate to handle currently our necessary bi- 
tuminous coal production when obtained by week- 
ly peaks of 13,000,000 tons and valleys of 7,500,- 
000 tons in a 12-month period, as has been the 
case these past two years. 

“Fourth—While the powers of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commisgion are sufficient to force 
transportation for such extremes of production 
the exercise of such powers necessarily involves 
discrimination against other traffic and should be 
avoided if at all possible. 

“Fifth—While our present railroad regulation 
can force production, it can control distribution 
but slightly, and prices not at all. 

“Sixth—Extreme variation in rates of produc- 
tion not only unduly burdens the transportation 
machine, but invites further overdevelopment of 
mining, with the consequence of great irregular- 
ity in miners’ working time. 

“Seventh—So long as regulatory powers exist 
to force coal production at the expense of other 
industry, similar power should exist to compel 
proper distribution of such production should 
necessity therefor arise. 

“Eighth—Provision should be made, by addi- 
tional legislation if necessary, for the securing 
and compilation by proper governmental author- 
ity, of eurrent and complete statistics of produc- 
tion, distribution, consumption and stocks of 
bituminous coal. 

“To conclude, let it be kept in mind that pro- 
duction, transportation, distribution, and con- 
sumption are the four big factors in the bitumin- 
ous coal industry, and should be reasonably well 
halanced. Of course, such disturbances as war 
and nation-wide strikes constitute emergencies 
which require corresponding treatment. But un- 
der ordinary conditions proper coérdination of 
these four big factors is possible and the result 
should be better conditions of mining and rail- 
roading, lower costs of production and transpor- 
tation, and better prices and distribution to the 
consumer. These are the ends toward which we 
should aim.” 

Cost oF PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND. In a state- 
ment given out in 1920 the Mines Department of 
Great Britain issued the following summary of 
the current costs of production of coal: 


Per cent 
. disposabl- 
Costs of production commercially 
&. d. 
WARORS o5.o8. ose 2A Gere ee Ss Ee baeeS 26 3.06 
Stores and timber ..............ccceees 5 6.64 
Other costs (management, salaries, insur- 
ances, repairs, offices, selling and gen- 
eral expenses, etc.) ..........e00c0e 2 6.15 
TROY AIGIOR | oc sede 0 a hw 34 Se ONS % Bhs Res 0 7.62 
Total: COBB: 66.546 s wee see as wos ee ed 84 10.47 
Deduct proceeds of miners’ coal ......... 0 1.72 
NGG COS acc oeaeaw nth eee toue os: 34 8.75 


See AGRICULTURE; also GREAT BRITAIN; and 
WAR OF THE NATIONS, 

COAL STRIKES. See Srarkes anp LOck- 
ouTS; GReaT BRITAIN and UNITED STATES. 

COASTLAND. (German KvuSTENLAND). A 
region in the former kingdom of Austria under 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, comprising the 
crownlands of Istria, Gorz, Gradisca, and Trieste. 
Area, 3078 square miles; with a population in 
1910 of 893,797; estimated 1913 at 938,008. The 
important seaport Trieste is its largest city, with 
a population before the war of 246,500, includ- 
ing its territory. Other cities are Pola, a former 
Austrian naval base, 59,300 and Gorz (Goritz), 
32,600. 

COATES, ArserT. See Music, Orchestras. 

COCHIN-CHINA. The southernmost divi- 
sion of the French colonial possessions of Indo- 
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China (q.v.); with an area estimated at 20,000 
square miles, which is divided into 17 provinces. 
The total population in 1914 was placed at 3,050,- 
785, of whom 11,251 were Europeans (éxclusive 
of the military). The capital is Siiigon which 
in 1919 was estimated at 64,496. The largest 
city is Cholon with about 190,085 of whom 97,- 
211 were Chinese. The chief product is rice; 
of late years the rubber product has become im- 
portant. Other crops are corn, bananas, oranges, 
sweet potatoes, and other vegetables. betel-nuts, 
pepper, tobacco, coffee, and sugar-cane. Stock- 
raising and fishing are important interests. In 
1918, 9018 steamships of 1,086,000 tons entered 
at the port of Siigon. Total exports in 1918 were, 
280,363,349 francs, and imports, 165,071,936. In 
1919 the budget balanced at 9.085,358 piastres 
The colony is under a resident-governor and a 
colonial council of 18 members. It is represent- 
ed by one deputy in the French parliament. 

COE COLLEGE. An institution of the 
higher education at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, founded 
in 1881. The enrollment of students at the sum- 
mer session in 1920 was 227 and for the regular 
fall session, 617. The faculty numbered 36. 
The productive funds amounted to $1,000,687, 
and the income for the year was $182,000. The 
library contained 16,000 volumes. President, J. 
A. Marquis, D.D., LL.D. 

COINS, Forzicn VALUE or. The estimates of 
the value of foreign coins for the beginning of 
1921 shown on page 157 were issued by the 
United States Director of the Mint. 

COKE. The outstanding features of the coke 
industry in 1919 were the great slump in demand 
that followed the armistice and a remarkable in- 
crease in the proportion of by-product coke as 
compared with beehive coke. According to pre- 
liminary estimates made by the United States 
Geological Survey, the total production of coke 
in 1919, including beehive and by-product hut 
excluding gashouse coke, was 44,821,000 net tons, 
a decrease, when compared with the production 
in 1918, of 11,657,000 tons, or 21 per cent. The 
decrease was confined almost entirely to bee- 
hive coke, the production of which fell off 36 
per cent. The output of by-product coke de- 
creased only 3 per cent. The output of by-prad- 
uct coke consequently exceeded that of beehive 
coke for the first time. In 1918 about 46 per 
cent of the total coke made in the United States 
was produced in by-product ovens and 54 per 
cent in beehive ovens. In 1919 the proportions 
were reversed, 56 per cent coming from by: 
product and only 44 per cent from beehive ovens. 
The year 1919 thus marked a turning point in 
the history of coke manufacture in the United 
States. The revised total output of beehive coke 
during 1920 is placed at 20,825,000 net tons. 

Preliminary returns made by operators of by- 
product coke plants indicate that the total out- 
put of by-product coke during the calendar year 
1920 was approximately 30,680,000 net tons. 
This was an increase of 5,500,000 tons, or 22 per 
cent over the output reported in 1919, when 25,- 
143,542 tons were produced. Nearly every State 
reported a substantial increase in production. 
More than 850 new ovens were put in operation 
and 580 more were reported under construction 
at the close of the year. On the basis of 1919 
praciice the coal charged to produce the coke 
recovered would be about 43,800,000 net tons. 
The total production of all coke in 1920 (exclud- 
ing gas house coke) was 51,505,000 tons, of which 
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Value in 
terma of 
Legal ; U.S. 
Cowntry standard Monetary unit money Remarks 1 
Argentine Republic..Gold.... Peso ............ $0.9648 Currency: Paper, convertible at 44 per cent of face 
Value; exchange rate, gold $0.7725; paper $0.34. 
Austria-Hungary .. perk ... Krone....... woe. .2026 Exchange one eu 90;003% = 1 krone. ‘ 
: ex ember n Union; gold is actual standard. Ex: 
Belgium ......... Silver. i Franc ieee ee es -1930 change value $0.0635. 
Bolivia ........... -Gold.... Boliviano ........ -8893 12% bolivianos equal 1 pound sterling. Exchange 
rate about $0.2717. 
Brazil ....... 20208 Gold.... Milreis .......... -5462 Currency: Government paper; exchange rate about 
30.1875 to the milreis. 
British Colonies in 
Australasia and 
Africa ........ Gold.... Pound sterling.... 4.8665 
Canada ........... Gold.... Dollar .......... 1.0000 
Genet American Exchange rate about $0.8425. 
tates : ‘ 
Costa Rica.......Gold.... Colom .......... - .4658 Exchange rate $0.23 = 1 colon. 
British Honduras.Gold.... Dollar ...... «-+. 1.0000 
Aicetagas ewe taale Gold.... Cordoba ......... 1.0000 Badscnineics oe 
uatemala ..... : uatemala: rrency, inconvertible paper. 
Honduras ...... Silver... Peso ........ ss 0.5502 Honduras: Currency, bank notes. 
Salvador .......... Gold.... Colon ........ ~+- .6000 Exchange rate about 30.49. 
Chile ............. Gold.... Peso ............ 8650 Currency: Inconvertible paper; exchange rate about 
s Amoy oe eee 9019 $0.185. 
| Oanton ,... .8992 
Cheefoo ... .8626 
Chin Kiang. .8810 
Fuchau ... .88468 
' Haikwan 
(customs). .9177 - 
Hankow ... .8439 
Tael..4 Kiaochow .. .8740} The tael is a unit of weight; not a coin. The customs 
; Nankin .... .8925 unit is the Haikwan tael. The values of other. taels 
Chine soit oa Stas Silver. Niuchwang. .8458 are based on their relation to the value of the Haik- 


Nin cee =, . 8B 71 wan tael. 
ing 798 


IT Tientsin ... .8740° 
4 Yuan »perseee 5910 
Dollar.4 Hongkong . .5932| The Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is the monetary 
.) British .... 5982 unit of the Chinese Republic; it is equivalent to 
Mexican ... .5976 .644 + of the Haikwan tael. 


-» Dollar .......... .9788 Currency: Government paper and gold; exchange rate 


about $0.87 to 7 gold pesos. 

pe iittrss Gold... Peso ............. 1.000 $ 
roca vrrseeess-Gold.... Krone, .......... .8680 Exchange rate $0.1515 = 1 krone. 
de aor eae tees -.-eGold.... Sucre ....... +++. .4867 Exchange rate $0.30. 
Bypt .......... -.-Gold.... Pound (100 piasters) 4.943: The actual standard is the British pound sterling, 
Finland which is legal tender for 97% piasters. 

niand ........... Gold Markka ...... ‘ 1980 Exchange rate 30.026 = 1 markka. 
France ...... ... (Gold.. 7 Frano 1930 Member Latin Union; gold is actual standard. Ex- 
Ger Silver Pee Rey +s change value $0.059. 
G a Bo ww Hea % Gold.... Mark ........... .2382 Exchange rate about $0.0138 = 1 mark. 

reat Britain ...... Gold.... Pound sterling.... 4.8665 Exchange value $3.53. 
Greece ....... re { Gola. ; i Drachm 1939 Member Latin Union; gold is actual standard. Ex- 
Taiti Silver. Bi ema R. “ts change value $0.074. 

9S Gold.... Gourde ........ -. .2500 c I rtible 

: urrency: Inconve paper. 

India [British)..... Gold.... Rupee ......... . .8244 TT a equal 1 pound sterling.) Exchange rate 
Indo-China ......., iti -- Piaster ...... «++. 6942 Mises es UHI aa hal atandact. See 
Maly: coy paws ce-s OIG... 7 ember Latin Union; gold is actua n ; : 
a { Sold... ti) Lira... ee... eee -1930 change value $0.0384. 

Apam ............ Gold.... Yen ............ .4985 Exchange value $0.482. ; ; 
Liberia ........ -.-Gold.... Dollar ...... --.»- 1.0000 Currency: Depreciated silver token coins. Customs 

duties. are: collected in gold. : 
Mexico ............ Gold.... Peso ............ .4985 Exchange value, gold peso $0.50. 
ode eg wesates ana: so Guildor (florin)... .4020 Exchange value $0.313. 
DG cease iNetars ONar cee daneurs 1.0000 
power Rie raranarmcics gold: ao Hroue pH Ranie Deena ore Exchange rate $0.151 = 1 krone. 
aks HOR ae oa Old.... a rat ee a eee Os Q _. 

Paraguay ......... Gold.... Peso (Argentine).. .9648 Currency: Depreciated Paraguayan paper currency. 
Persia { Gold. . i Ashrafi .......... soey Currency: Silver circulating above its metallic value. 
par ke yr U Silver, Kran ........... .1018 Gold coin is a commodity only. 

Peru Sie dbee ie ital ..-Gold.... Libra .......... . 4.8665 Exchange rate about $4.26. | 
Philippine Islands...Gold.... Peso ............ -5000 Exchange rate about $0.465. 
Portugal .......... Gold.... Escudo .......... 1.0805 mar es 3 Inconvertible paper; exchange rate about 
Roumania ......... apa 5a oo ie aca Agee Exchange rate about $0.011 = 1 leu. 
UBSIB .. 2... Le ees old. . uble .......0206 .5146 
3anto Domingo......G@old... Dollar .......... 1.0000 
aoe eye et ere ous fons mone tanec teotho:cat ayeth*s shoes 
QAI: ace horace dead old.... ICR) 2 ied de eae ‘eo ie 
Spai Gold. . Valuation is for gold peseta; currency is notes of the 
ere. Ai ORR ES j gett. Peseta .......... 1930 bank of Spain, exchange value approximately $0.13. 
Straits Settlements...Gold.... Dollar .......... .5678 Exchange rate $0.405. 
Sweden ........... Gold.... Krona .......... .2680 Exchange rate $0.1975 = 1 krona. 
Switzerland ........ Gold.... Franc .......... .1930 Member Latin Union; gold is actual standard. Ex- 
change value $0.152, 
Turkey ...... aaa Gold.... Piaster .......... 0440 (100 piasters equal to the Turkish £.) Exchange rate 
about $0.70 = 1 Turkish 2. | 
Uruguay .......... Gold.... Peso ............ 1.0342 Exchange rate $0.752. 
Venezuela ......... Gold.... Bolivar .......... .1980 Exchange rate about $0.175. 


1 The exchange rates shown under this heading are recent New York quotations and are given merely as an 
indication of the values of currencies which are fluctuating in their relation to legal standards. 
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40.4 per cent was made in beehive ovens and 59.6 
per cent in by-product ovens. 

COLBY, Bainsringk. New York lawyer, ap- 
pointed Secretary of State February 25th. He 
was born at St. Louis, Dec. 22, 1869; graduated 
at Williams College in 1890 and studied at the 
Columbia Law School, New York City, and prac- 
tised in New York City after 1892, appearing in 
a number of celebrated cases including the set- 
tlement of the affairs of the Mark Twain pub- 
lishing house and several important insurance 
cases. He was a member of the New York As- 
sembly 1901-1902, and became a thoroughgoing 
supporter of Theodore Roosevelt. At the time 
of the latter’s candidacy for the Presidential 
nomination in 1912 he had charge of the con- 
tests to seat Roosevelt. delegates in the Repub- 
lican National Convéntion and later he was 
delegate to the Progressive National Convention 
(1912). He was nominee for United States Sen- 
ator on the Progressive ticket in 1914 and 1916. 
After the nomination of Hughes he refused to 
follow Roosevelt and went over to the support 
of President Wilson whose policies he defended 
in a number of very effective speeches. In 1917 
he was appointed commissioner of the United 
States Shipping Board and became a member 
of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. At the Inter-Allied Confer- 
ence at Paris in 1917 he was a member of the 
American mission and he was present at Paris 
also during the sessions of the Peace Conference. 
His appointment as Secretary of State was criti- 
cized in the press and in political circles gener- 
ally on the ground that Mr. Colby had shown 
himself unstable in his political views. In gen- 
eral he had followed the lines that seemed at the 
time moderately progressive and his changes may 
be attributed chiefly to that tendency. He has 
been a witty and effective speaker and inclined 
in his public addresses to impromptu and some- 
what extreme remarks that have been used 
against him subsequently by his opponents. An 
instance of this was his emphatic endorsement 
of the Sinn Fein movement. 

COLERIDGE, Ernest Hartiey. British au- 
thor, died, February 19. He was born Dec. 8, 
1846, and educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he was a tutor from 1872 to 1893. He 
edited the letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
selections from his unpublished notebooks; Life 
and Correspondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge 
(1904), and the Poettcal Works of Lord Byron. 
in seven volumes, (1898—1903). | 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. A _non-sec- 
tarian institution of higher learning at Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., founded in 1819. The-enrollment for 
the fall of 1920 was 692 and the members of the 
faculty numbered 41. The income from endow- 
ment and student fees was $243,694. The library 
contained 90,567 bound volumes, and 125,000 
pamphlets. President, Elmer Burritt Bryan, 
LL. D., L. H. D. 

COLLEGES. See UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 
LEGES. | 

COLLEGES, AGRICULTURAL. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

COLLINGS, Jesse. British publicist, died 
at Birmingham, England, November 20. 
Throughout his career he devoted himself to a 
crusade for the creation of a peasant proprietary 
and was known as the pioneer of small holdings. 
He was born in Devonshire, in December, 1831, 
in humble circumstances, but he succeeded at the 
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age of thirty-three in becoming a successful 
merchant in Birmingham, of which city he be- 
came mayor at the age of forty-seven. In 1880, 
he was elected to Parliament and carried through 
a bill for the extension of allotments. In 1886, 
he brought in a motion in favor of small hold- 
ings that resulted in the overthrow of the Con- 
servative ministry. He founded the Allotment 
and Small Holdings Association and gave him- 
self to the cause with great devotion. To him 
was attributed the party cry of “Three acres and 
a cow.” He was made Privy Councillor in 1892. 
He was member of Parliament from 1886 until 
his retirement in 1918. 

COLLINS, Gitsert. Jurist, died in Jersey 
City, N. J., January 29. He was born at Ston- 
ington, Conn., Aug. 26, 1846, and admitted to the 
bar in Jersey City in 1875. In 1884-6 he was 
mayor of that city and from 1897-1903 justice 
of the supreme court of Jersey City. In poli- 
tics he was a Republican. 

COLLISSON, WuuiaM ALEXANDER Hovus- 
TON. British clergyman, died February 1. He 
was born at Dublin, Ireland, May 20, 1865, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
studied music.. He organized a series of popular 
concerts at Dublin and afterwards at Belfast and 
London. He was ordained in 1898 and after 
holding many charges became pastor of All Saints 
at Twickenham in 1912. His compositions in- 
clude a variety of comedy operas, cantatas and 
songs, and he wrote Dr. Colltsson in and on Ire- 
land. 

COLMAN, Samurt. Painter, died March 
27. He was born at Portland, Me., March 4, 
1832, and studied painting in New York City 
and in European countries. Among his prin- 
cipal pictures are the “Ships of the Western 
Plains,” ‘Moonrise in Venice,” “Spanish Peaks, 
Colorado,” and the “Mosque of Side-bou Hac.” 
The last two were placed in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and in the New York Public 
Library. 

COLOMBIA. A republic of South America, 
situated in the northwestern part of the contin- 
ent. Capital, Bogota. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Owing to boundary 
disputes with other countries the estimates of 
area vary. A provisional estimate made after 
the boundary agreement with Ecuador in 1917 
placed it at 435,000 square miles; the estimate 
at the census of 1912 was 440,846 square miles 
which corresponds closely to more recent esti- 
mates. The independence of Panama was recog- 
nized by the Colombian goverment in the treaty 
with the United States signed, April 6, 1914, 
in return for the sum of $25,000,000 and the 
reservation of certain rights in the Canal Zone. 
According to the census of 1912, the total popu- 
lation was 5,071,101 and the average density per 
square mile was 11.5. There are 14 departments, 
seven commissaries and two intendancies. The 
above figures for population do not include about 
30,000 uncivilized Indians. The capital, Bogota, 
had a population in 1912 of 139,277. The chief 
commercial towns with their populations are as 
follows: Barranquilla, 64,554; Manizales, 34,- 
720; Medellin, 47,354; Cartagena, 36,632; Cali, 
27,747; Bucaramanga, 19,735; Cucuta, 20,364. 
Barranquilla is an important port of shipment 
being connected with the coast by a railway 17 
miles in length; Medellin is a mining centre; 
and Bucaramanga and Cucuta are both impor- 
tant coffee centres. 
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EDUCATION AND RELIGION. Instruction. is free, 
but not compulsory. According to the reports 
in 1920 there were 4422 primary schools with an 
attendance of 333,658 pupils. In 1917 there 
were 384 secondary and professional schools with 
33,115 pupils and 98 art and trade schools with 
7044. There are two normal schools in each 
department, with the exception of Santander 
which has three and Huila which has none. The 
professional schools include an _ agricultural 
school, law school, medical school, and schools of 
engineering, etc. There are also night schools 
for workingmen in Bogota and other cities. In 


1919 the expenditures for public instruction. 


amounted to 1,096,810 gs. There is a uni- 
versity at Bogota, one of the oldest on the con- 
tinent, having been founded in 1572. The other 
universities are under the control of the depart- 
ments. They are situated at Medellin, Carta- 
gena, Popayan and Pasto. At Medellin there 
is also a well-known school of mines which is 
under national control. 

PRODUCTION, ETC. The staple product is coffee; 
of late years the cotton industry has been in- 
creasing in importance. Tobacco also is grown. 
Wheat is grown on the Bogota plateau to sup- 
ply the flour mills in and near that city. The 
cattle industry was flourishing in the years fol- 
lowing the war and new grazing lands were de- 
veloped in various parts of the country. The 
principal cattle regions of Colombia at present 
are the Magdalena, Cauca, and Sinu River Val- 
leys. There are immense tracts of land in the 
southeast part of the country capable of devel- 
upment for this industry, but they are impractic- 
able at present on account of lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. The various placer and quartz 
gold mines were active during the year 1918, but 
mining costs were augmented considerably by the 
difficulty of obtaining skilled workmen, the high 
cost of machinery and supplies, and the increas- 
ing cost of local labor. The actua! value of 
the gold produced was slightly over $6,000,000. 
The drilling for petroleum was carried on ex- 
clusively by a single American corporation in 
1918, but there were several which carried out 
active exploration work and were quietly en- 
gaged in preparing for active operations as soon 
as the relaxation of commerce restrictions should 
make it possible to bring equipment from the 
United States. In the meantime American and 
other foreign oil interests had been actively leas- 
ing the petroleum rights on the best privately 
owned lands having clear titles, and geologists 
had been carefully studying and mapping those 
sections of the country showing indications of 
oil. ) 

The petroleum industry has grown to become 
of great prospective importance. 

‘The restrictions placed upon exports by the 
beligerent powers cause a brisk demand for all 
Colombian manufactured products, but many 
mamufacturers, for the same reason, encountered 
great difficulty in obtaining raw materials, espe- 
cially in the match, soap, and ice industries. 
There was a considerable rise in prices of these 
articles, but the removal of restrictions caused 
a slight decline, though not, by any means, to 
previous levels. While Colombia is far from 
being an industrial country, its manufacturing 
plants are increasing in number each year and 
their products are improving in quality. The 
three principal manufacturing centres are Bo- 
gota, Barranquilla, and Medellin, and, the lead- 
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ing products are (in the order of their impor- 
tance): Cotton textiles, shoes, cigarettes and 
cigars, beer, flour, chocolate, soap, and matches. 
Straw hats (so-called Panama hats) are also 
largely manufactured in the interior. ! 

The foreign trade of Colombia for 1918 result- 
ed in a favorable trade balance of around $10,000,- 
000 (practically all in credits in New York), 
though both imports and exports were below 
normal, in tonnage if not in values. As nearly 
as can be approximated from the data available 
the total exports were about $32,000,000 as 
against imports of $22,000,000. The chief ex- 
port is coffee. In 1918 from the port of Bar- 
ranquilla were shipped 82,500,000 pounds valued 
at $11,700,000 to the United States alone, being 
about 78 per cent of the total exports to the 
United States. The chief imports in 1918 were 
dry goods, drills and sheetings, machinery, hard-. 
ware, builders’ hardware, iron sheets, rods and 
wire, paper, cement, resin, paints and oils, caustic 
soda, medicines, automobiles, office fixtures and 
appliances, and wines and liquors. Foodstuffs 
were in demand, but receipts were below normal 
on account of the above mentioned conditions. 

Finance. The Colombia peso, worth 97 cents 
at par, rose for the first time to a premium over 
the American dollar in 1918, owing to the in- 
creasingly favorable trade balance of Colombia 
with the United States and the prohibition of 
gold exports to the United States. The budget 
estimates for 1920 were: Revenue, 23,855,253 
pesos; expenditures, 27,792,581 pesos. The main 
source of revenue in 1920 was the customs and 
the next to that was the salt tax. The leading 
items of expenditures in’ 1920 were the depart- 
ment of the interior and the national debt service. 
The consolidated debt in 1920 amounted to 2,848,- 
260 pesos, and the floating debt to 10,840,654 
pesos. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1918 the railways had 
a total mileage of 740. There were 22,000 kil- 
ometers of telegraph lines in 1920. In 1917 the 
vessels entered at Cartagena numbered 234 with 
a tonnage of 413,174; of these 113 were American 
and 36 were British. 

DEFENSE. There is compulsory military serv- 
ice for a year or year and a half. The army con- 
sists of 12 infantry regiments which form three 
divisions, and of a cavalry regiment, an artillery 
section, an engineering battalion, and a trans- 
port battalion. The peace strength is placed at 
about 6000 and the war strength at 55,000. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in the president, elected by direct vote for four 
years and not eligible for two consecutive terms, 
and in a responsible ministry consisting of the 
following departments: Interior, foreign affairs, 
finance, treasury, war, public instruction, com- 
merce and agriculture, and public works. The 
legislative authority resides in a congress of 
two houses, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate has 34 members elected 
indirectly for four years and the House 92 mem- 
bers elected by the people for two years. The 
president at the beginning of 1920 was Sefior 
Marco Fidel Suarez. 

COLLISIONS. See RaimLway ACCIDENTS. 

COLORADO. PopuLation. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 939,629 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 799,024 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 59,991, an in- 
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crease of 29.9 per cent since 1910. The follow- 
ing table is compiled from the estimates of the quantity to the General Chemical Company’s 
United States Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
9 er ee 1920 843,000 17,450,000 $12,215,000 
1919 704,000 11,757,000 16,695,000 
Oats ....... 1920 255,000 8,058,000 4,885,000 
1919 249,000 6,524,000 5,872,000 
Whenrt ..... 1920 1,240,000 22,821,000 80,808,000 
1919 1,388,000 16,615,000 88,562,000 
Barley ..... 1920 190,000 4,674,000 8,506,000 
919 171,000 3,384,000 4,001,000 
Rye ....... 1920 115,000 1,857,000 1,425,000 
919 135,000 1,188,000 1,644,000 
Broom corn .1920 7,000 “1,800 91,000 
1919 14,000 ¢2,400 240,000 
Hay ....... 1920 1,608,000 °3,392,000 41,556,000 
1919 1,560,000 °3,060,000 56,574,000 
Beans ...... 1920 63,000 504,000 . 1,588,000 
1919 69,000 448,000 1,568,000 
Potatoes 1920 78.000 10,920,000 8,786,000 
919 92,000 11,040,000 18,768,000 
Gr.sorghums 1920 255.000 4,335,000 3,641,000 
1919 300,000 4,350,000 5,220,000 

*Tons. ° Bales. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey of mineral] pro- 
duction in 1919 and 1920 were as follows: 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Zine, 


Lead, 
dollara ounces pounds nda pounds 
7,613,400 5,572,407 3,600,000 44,600,000 42,000,000 
9,867,927 5,639,516 38,310,675 35,859,090 51,445,429 


The increase in the output of lead and copper 
and the maintenance of the zinc production to 80 
per cent of that in 1919 can be attributed in part 
to the fact that the Sunnyside Company’s new 
500-ton concentration-flotation mill at Eureka, 
San Juan County, began operations early in 1920 
and continued operations steadily throughout 
the year, producing both lead and zinc concen- 
trate. The three lead-smelting plants at Pueblo, 
Durango, and Leadville, were operated steadily 
on ores from Colorado and Idaho and zinc resi- 
dues from Oklahoma and at a slightly increased 
capacity over that of the closing days of 1919. 
The Salida smelter was closed in February but 
had not been in the market for ores for several 
months before that date. The zinc oxide plant 
at Leadville continued operations on low-grade 
zinc carbonate ores. As a result of reorganiza- 
tion assuring a steady supply of zinc carbonate 
ores from the Downtown mines, a new block of 
furnaces was completed in August, but the new 
block was not placed in operation because of the 
waning market for zine oxide. The Ohio zinc 
oxide plant at Canon City was operated until 
early in December on zinc carbonate ores from 
Teadville and from camps in Utah and Nevada. 
The Empire Zinc Company constructed and set 
in operation as a trial a very modern zinc oxide 
plant at Canon City, where is situated also that 
company’s magnetic separation plant, which has 
been successfully operated for many years on 
Leadville zinc sulphide ores. The River Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company’s plant at Florence for 
the treatment of low-grade copper-lead-zinc ores 
by the matting and fuming process was operated 
until December. The Cripple Creek gold district, 
in Teller County, labored under the difficulties of 
l:igh costs and the unchanging value of gold but 
produced $4,500,000 as compared with $5,796,- 
713 in 1919. Mining at Leadville, where a vari- 
ety of metals are produced was at a low ebb at 
the end of 1919, but ore shipments increased dur- 
ing 1920 and four furnaces were operated at the 
smelter for the greater part of the year. Pyritic 
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silver to the ton was shipped in considerable 


sulphuric acid plant at Denver. Lead-zinc sul- 
phide ore was shipped to zinc retort plants and 
to zinc oxide plants. Some manganese ore also 
found a market. The Derry Ranch dredge, be- 
low Leadville, resumed operations in May after 
the usual enforced idleness during the winter and 
was successfully operated until December. 

EpucaTion. According to the Colorado Year 
Book of 1920, the schools of the State numbered 
3057 with 7279 teachers, and the salaries of 
teachers ranged from an average of $68.40 a 
month in one-teacher schools to $106.45 a month 
in high schools. The total enrollment in public 
schools was 191,199. The institutions of higher 
learning supported by the State are: Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Greeley; State Normal School, Gunnison; 
and State Agricultural College, Fort Collins; 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Colorado 
Springs. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS. According to 
the State board of charities in 1920 the institu- 
tions of the State were as follows: State Indus- 
trial School for girls, Morrison; State Reforma- 
tory, Buena Vista; State Home for Dependent 
and Neglected Children, Denver; State Home and 
Training School for Mental Defectives, Ridge 
and Grand Junction; State Industrial School for 
Boys, Golden; State Penitentiary, Cafion City; 
State Hospital (Insane Asylum), Pueblo; Sol- 
dier’s and Sailor’s Home, Monte Vista; Industrial 
Workshop for the Blind, Denver. 

EvecTions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was as follows: arding (Repub- 
lican), 173,248; Cox (Democrat), 104,936; Debs 
(Socialist), 8046; Christensen (Farmer-Labor), 
3016; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 2807; as com- 
pared with the following vote in the presidential 
election of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 178,816; 
Hughes (Republican), 102,308; Benson (Social- 
ist), 10,049; Hanly (Prohibitionist), 2793. The 
vote for governor in 1920 was: Shoup ee 
lican), 174,456 ; Collins (Democrat), 108,694 
and the vote for United States Senator: Nichol- 
son (Republican), 156,577; Scott (Democrat), 
112,890; Stevens (Farmer-Labor), 9041; Thomas 
(Independent), 8665. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Oliver H. Shoup; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, George Stephan; Secretary of 
State, James R. Noland; Treasurer, E. Mulnix: 
Auditor, Arthur M. Strong; Attorney-General, 
Victor Keyes; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mary C. C. Bradford. 

COLORADO, UNIVERSITY or. A _ co-educa- 
tional State institution of the higher education, 
at Boulder, Col., founded in 1876. The enroll- 
ment for the summer session of 1920 was 1730, 
and for the fall session, 2169. The faculty num- 
bered 264, of whom 23 were added in the course 
of the year. The library contained 116,000 vol- 
umes. In 1920 a new Liberal Arts building was 
in process of construction at a cost of $400,000 
and the Macky Auditorium was being completed, 
at a cost of $110,000. The General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation offered 
$700,000 toward the construction of a medical 
plant and $50,000 a year toward its maintenance 
for a period of years, provided that the State 
made up the balance, which was estimated at 
$1,500,000. President, George Norlin, Ph.D. 

COLORED METHODISTS. See MeErnHop- 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. A _non-sec- 
tarian institution of learning, whose principal 
buildings are at Morningside Heights, New York 


City. It consists of Columbia College, the un- 
dergraduate college of Liberal Arts, whose courses 
of Be lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arta; 
the School of Law conferring the degree of 
Bachelor and Master of Laws; the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, whose courses lead to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor 
of Medicine; the Schools of Mines, Kngineering 
and Chemistry, which confer the several engineer- 
ing degrees and the degree of Master of Science: 
the School of Architecture, conferring the de- 
tees of Bachelor of Architecture and Master of 
Science; the School of Journalism, conferring 
the degrees of Bachelor of Literature and Master 
of Science; the School of Business recently opened 
eonferring the degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Science; the School of Dentistry, conferring 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor 
of Dental Surgery; the non-professional graduate 
faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, and 
Pure Science, whose courses lead to the degrees 
of Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
Barnard College, an undergraduate college for 
women, whose courses lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; Teachers College, including 
the faculties of education and practical arts, 
with courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of Science; 
and the New York College of Pharmacy, con- 
ferring the degrees of Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Pharmacy. 
There is also a numerously attended summer 
school which begins immediately after July 4, 
and there is a thorough system of extension teach- 
ing. At Morningside Heights are situated 
Columbia College, the library, the schools of 
Mines, Law, Architecture, and other ee 
of the university proper, Barnard College, and 
Teachers College. The medical school or Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, is on West 
59th Street and the College of Pharmacy on 
West 68th Street. The university conducts a 
summer camp at Morris, Conn., the site having 
an area of 585 acres. The total number of 
students receiving instruction from the university 
in the fall of 1920 was 23,793 (allowing for 
duplicates). Of the number registered 2456 were 
undergraduates (Columbia. College, 1752; Barn- 
ard College, 704); 6157 graduate and profes- 
sional students; and 9004 students in extension. 
In 1920 the summer school students numbered 
9780. The attendance at specific schools was 
distributed as follows in 1920: Graduate facul- 
ties, 1121; Law, 543; Medicine, 387; Business, 
311; Journalism, 130; Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, 182; Pharmacy, 519; Teachers Col- 
lege, education, 1535; Teachers College, practical 
arts, 1219. The teaching force numbered 1504. 
The productive funds in 1920 were $34,473,304 
and the total of gifts was $2,305,081. : 
During 1920 the institution lost by death, 
Alfred J. Moses, Professor of Mineralogy; Fran- 


cis Sedgwick Bangs, trustee of the university © 


since 1906, Willard T. Barbour, Carpentier Lec- 
turer on English legal history; Frederick B. 
Jennings, trustee of Barnard College since 1900; 
Francis M. Burdick Dwight, Professor Emeritus 
of Law; Miss F. Tallman, Assistant Professor 
of Religious Education in Teacher’s College; 
Albert i Stevenson, Professor of Preventive 
Dentistry; George M. Lefferta, Professor Emer- 
Y-B—20—10 
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itus of Laryngology; Luther Herbert Alexander, 
Instructor in Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture in Barnard College. The largest single gift 
during the year was that from the estate of the 
late Joseph R. DeLamar for the creation of the 
DeLamar fund for the benefit of the school of 
medicine. Among other gifts may be mentioned, 
Cragin endowment fund, $56,482; will of Sarah 
E. Mower, $53,809; Hugo estate, $21,037; 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, $16,000; 
Phoenix estate, $12,125; Clarence H. Mackay 
for surgical research, $12,000; John S. Kennedy 
estate, $10,572; T. M. Cheesman estate, $10,000; 
Gerard Beekman estate, $10,000; General Horace 
W. Carpentier estate, $20,710; alumni fund com- 
mittee for deficiency in cost of maintenance, 
$69.804. 

The library contained 471,000 volumes. Ar- 
rangements were made in the spring for the 
preparation and publication through the Colum- 
bia University press of the complete works of 
John Milton under the editorship of members 
of the department of English and Comparative 
Literature. Preparations were being made for 
the erection of the new building for the school 
of business which was to be on the corner of 
Broadway and 116th Street. The resources of 
Barnard College were largely increased during 
the year and its budget appropriations for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, were about $480,000 
and its property was valued at $6,250,000. 
Teachers College has also grown rapidly in re-, 
cent years. Jts property was valued at $8,150,- 
000 and the budget appropriations for the year 
ending June 30, 1920, were about $1,690,000. 
President, Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 

COMETS. See ASTRONOMY. 

COMMERCE. For foreign trade see UNITED 
SraTes and articles on foreign countries. 

COMMISSION-MANAGER. See MUNICcI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. | 

COMMISSION PLAN. See MuUNIcIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. \ 

COMMUNITY MUSIC. See Music, General 
News. | 

COMMUNITY SERVICE. This organization 
is the outgrowth of the War Camp Community 
Service, and its object is, through non-sectarian 
and non-partisan channels, to provide healthy 


recreation for communities, and especially where 


those communities are industrial. With the 
giving of more leisure time to the workman and 
the passing of the saloon, new interests are neces- 
sary for the workman, in order to avoid this feel- 
ing of “unrest” that has been passing over the 
country since the war. During the year Com- 
munity Service sent trained organizers into many 
communities, first to study the situation and 
see what was needed, and then organize the 
community to the filling of those needs. Both 
capital and labor have supported this effort. 
Social gatherings for purposes of entertainment 
and lecture, besides the organization of many | 
sports has been the result. National head- 
quarters of Community Service are maintained 
at 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

COMORO ISLANDS. See MayorrE AND 
THE Comoro ISLANDS. ; 

CONCILIATION, INpustReiAL. See LABOR 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

CONCRETE. See BUILDING. 

CONDENSED MILK. See DairyIne. . 

CONGO, Beraran. A colony of Central 
Africa belonging to Belgium; formerly the Congo 


CONGO FREE STATE 


Free State founded in 1885 by Leopold II, king 
of the Belgians, but since 1908 annexed to Bel- 
gium and directly under the Belgian government. 
Area and population estimates vary. Area, from 
909,654 square miles to 913,127 square miles. 
Population, from 9,000,000 to 15,500,000, the lat- 
ter being the estimate of Sir H. Johnstone. The 
prevailing element in the native population is 
the Bantu stock, estimated at 7,000,000. At the 
beginning of 1919 the European population was 
placed at 3831 of whom 2340 were Belgians. 
The leading cities are Boma, the capital, Matadi, 
Banana, Leopoldville, Stanley Pool, Elizabeth- 
ville, Kambove, Bandundu, and Niangara. 

Propucts. The chief products are rubber, palm- 
nuts and palm-oil, white copal and cocoa. Cof- 
fee is grown successfully and there is an abund- 
ance of ivory. In the native villages, rice, cot- 
ton and tobacco are largely grown. Cattle-rais- 
ing flourishes in the regions that are not in- 
fested by the tsetse fly, and mining is carried 
on, the chief mineral products worked being 
gold, diamonds and copper. Coal, iron, tin, and 
manganese are also found. In 1918 about 8000 
natives were employed in the gold mines. There 
are important copper mines near Kambove. 

CoMMERCE. Total imports in general trade in 
1918 amounted to £2,014,301 and in special trade 
£1,504,190. According to the Board of Trade 
returns the imports into Great Britain from 
Belgian Congo in 1919 amounted to £878,235 
- and the exports from Great Britain to Belgian 
Congo amounted to £1,226,130. Of the special 
imports in 1918, the share of the United States 
was valued at 501,404 francs. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The Congo is navigable for 
nearly 100 miles above its mouth, that is, to 
Matadi, and there are fifteen government steam- 
ers in this section. It becomes navigable again 
above Stanley Pool for a distance of nearly 1600 
miles, that is as far as Stanley Falls. Its tribu- 
taries are also navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. The railway mileage on Jan. 1, 1920, 
was 1250, the longest lines being those from 
Bukama by way of Elizabethville to the frontier 
of Rhodesia (456 miles), the Kindu-Kongolo 
line (327 miles), and the Matadi-Leopoldville 
line (248 miles). Within the Con railway 
system are included two sections of the Cape-to- 
Cairo railway. The distance to Cape Town from 
Elizabethville on the Cape-to-Cairo railway is 
estimated at 2300 miles. In 1918 the post of- 
fices numbered 49 and the telegraph lines had a 
mileage of 2065. 

GOVERNMENT. The colony is under a minister 
appointed by the king and a colonial council of 
which he is president and which consists of 15 
‘members of whom nine are appointed by the king. 
The colony is governed locally by a governor- 
general, aided by several vice-governors-general. 
The governor-general at the beginning of 1920 
was M. Henry. 

CONGO FREE STATE. See Conao, BE- 
QIAN, 

CONGO, FRencH. See Frencn EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. 

CONGREGATIONALISM. Statistics to Jan. 
1, 1920 show that this denomination has in the 
United States, 5959 churches, 713 home mission- 
ary churches, 808,122 members, 728,619 Sunday 
school pupils, 1460 men’s organizations, with 
86,897 members, 2693 young people’s societies, 
with 104,388 members. Statistics for the num- 
ber of churches and members of the denomination 
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show a loss as compared with those of Jan. 1, 
1919, but among the Sunday schools and other 
organizations there is a marked increase. Total 
benevolent contributions for 1919 amounted to 
$3,756,986, a marked increase over 1918, while 
home expenditures for the year amounted to 
$12,195,872. The Congregational national mis- 
sionary societies are as follows: the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
the American Missionary Association, the Con- 
gregational Educational Society, the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society, the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School Extension Society, and the 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. The 
women are represented by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Federation and three (regional) 
woman’s boards of missions. The American 
Board of Commissioners had in 1919, through its 
22 missions, 114 stations and 1630 outstations 
in Africa, Balkans, Turkey, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Mexico, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and 
Receipts for this work 
were $1,580,530. Missionaries numbered 703, 
and native laborers 5858, serving 86,886 com- 
municants, and through 1138 Sunday schools, 
teaching 61,877 pupils. Native contributions 
amounted to $470,667. The American Mission- 
ary Society maintains 194 churches, with 13,980 
members and 53 schools with 12,096 pupils. To- 
tal receipts were $779,700.28. The American 
Home Missionary Society carried on its work in 
28 states and territories employing 1502 mis- 
sionaries and caring for 1973 churches and sta- 
tions. Of these churches 359 held services in a 
foreign language. Twenty-two languages were 
represented. Total receipts for the year amount- 
ed to $695,365.47. The Congregational Church 
Building Society received during the year some 
$431,749 from which loans were made to many 
churches for building purposes. The Congre- 
gational Board of Ministerial Relief paid in 
pensions $101,705.66 during the year, while 
receipts totaled $226,876.66. The Woman's 
Board of Missions employed 133 missionaries, 
besides 650 native teachers. It conducts 34 
boarding schools for girls, its educational work 
includes normal and_ kindergarten’ training 
schools and more than 300 elementary schools. 
Receipts for the year totaled $267,321. The de- 
nomination assists in the maintenance of nine 
theological seminaries, the principal, over which 
the church has direct control, is the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. The denomination also 
assists in the maintenance of 40 colleges through- 
out the United States. 

The financial drives inaugurated in 1918 and 
1919 have progressed well. The Five Year Ter- 
centenary Campaign for seven million dollars the 
first year and two million dollars a year after 
that, worked out successfully. It is now 
planned to raise fifty million dollars to carry on 
missionary and educational work. The general 
administration of the church is under the con- 
trol of the national council with headquarters at 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City. The officers 
of this council for 1919-1921 are: Moderator, 
Rev. Henry C. King; assistant moderators, Rev. 
Robert A. Hume and Rev. W. N. de Berry; secre- 
tary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring; treasurer, Rev. 
Frank F. Moore. 

Figures from foreign countries, some of which 
are of 1917 and others of 1919, show that in 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Chan- 
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nel Islands, there were 4992 Congregational 
churches, chapels and stations with a membher- 
ship of 492,968; in Canada there were 159 
churches, etc., with a membership of 13,315; in 
Japan there were 138 churches, etc., with a mem- 
bership of 18,388; in Australia there were 489 
churches, etc., with a membership of 21,772, and 
in South Africa there were 290 churches, etc., 
with a membership of 20,920 persons. 


CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. This 
denomination was originally a part of the 
Methodist Church, South, but in 1852 a group 
of ministers in Georgia decided that certain fea- 
tures of the episcopacy and itineracy of that 
church were objectionable, and broke off rela- 
tions. The new church was then organized. 
The objections were governmental and not doc- 
trinal, so that the Methodist doctrines were 
strictly adhered to, while the government hecame 
that of the Congregational Church. The move- 
ment spread rapidly for a number of years, so 
that churches were organized in all the Southern 
States, and most of the Northern. But in 1887 
a large number of members transferred to the 
Congregational Church, and since that time more 
and more have left the denomination. Since 
1906 more than 25 per cent of the members have 
been lost, so that at present it looks as though 
the final result would be dissolution. Some 
missionary work has been carried on in India, 
while churches in the United States have been 
assisted financially. The latest available statia- 
tices are for 1919 which show that the denomina- 
tion had 196 churches, with 220 ministers, and 
10,969 church members’ and robationers. 
There were 182 Sunday schools, with 1146 of- 
ficers and teachers, and 8785 pupils. The only 
periodical is the Messenger, published semi- 
monthly at Ellisville, Miss. 

CONGRESS. See Unrten STaATEs; also La- 
BOR LEGISLATION. 


CONNECTICUT. Porutation. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 1,380,631 residents in the State, Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 1,114,756 in 1910. 

ACRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 22,655, a falling 
off of 15.5 per cent since 10910. The following 
table is compiled fram the estimates of the United 
Statea Department of Agriculture, covering the 
year 1919 and 1920: - 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Tea cared 192 44,000 1,804,000 $2,526,000 
1919 50,000 2,900,000 5,220,000 
Buckwheat 1920 5,000 85,000 136,000 
1919 4,000 , 80,000 , 160,000 
Oats ........ 1920 24,000 744,000 558,000 
1919 25,000 775,000 682,000 
Rye ........ 1920 7,000 140,000 244,000 
1919 11,000 220,000 440,000 
Tobacco ..... 1920 24,400 736,112,000 12,639,000 
1919 25,000 739,000,000 18,057,000 
SY” 6S e5e55 1920 868,000 °475,000 14,120,000 
1919 860,000 6534,000 14,168,000 
Potatoes ....1920 24,000 2,760,000 4,140,000 
1919 25,000 1,750,000 3,412,000 
*Pounds. ° Bales. 
TRANSPORTATION. The railways of the State 


are as follows: Hartford and Connecticut West- 
ern; New London Northern; New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford (New York to Springfield, 
and Boston, Mass.); Norwich and Worcester 
(operated by the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford); and South Manchester. The railway 
Mileage in 1918 was 999. 
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FINANCE, The latest figures for finance, as - 
supplied by the State Regtater and Manual for 
1920, were: Receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919 (9 months), $8,014,484; expendi- 
tures, $10,450,605; sinking fund, $8,332,255. 
The total indebtedness of the State was $11,791,- 
100. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State insti- 
tutions of charities and corrections are as fol- 
lows: Fitch’s Home for Soldiers and Soldiers’ 
Hospital, Noroton Heights; State Hospital, Mid- 
dietown; State Hospital, Norwich; Farm for 
Inebriates, Norwich; State Prison, Wethersfield ; 
School for Boys, Meriden; Industrial Schoo] for 
Girls, Middletown; State Reformatory, Cheshire; 
Training School and Hospital, Mansfield; State 
Tuberculosis Sanitariums at Hartford, Meriden, 
Norwich, Shelton, and Niantic. 

ELECTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was as follows: Harding (Republi- 
can), 229,238; Cox (Democrat), 120,721; Debs 
(Socialist), 10,335; Christensen (Farmer- 
Labor), 1947; Cox (Socialist-Labor), 1491; as 
compared with the following vote for president in 
the election for 1916: Hughes (Republican), 
106,514; Wilson (Democrat), 99,786; Benson 
(Socialist), 5179; Hanly (Prohibitionist), 
1789; Reimer (Socialist-Labor), 606. The vote 
for governor in 1920 was as follows: Lake (Re- 
publican), 230,792; Tyler (Democrat), 119,912; 
Peach (Socialist), 10,154; Krone (Farmer- 
Labor), 1896; Pryor (Socialist-Labor), 1517; 
and the vote for Senator: Brandegee (Republi- 
ean), 216,792; Lonergan (Democrat), 131,824. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Marcus H. Holcomb; 
Secretary of State, Frederick L. Perry; Treasur- 
er, G. Harold Gilpatric; Comptroller, Morris C. 
Webster; Attorney-General, Frank E. Healy; 
Adjutant-General, George M. Cole. 

JUDICIABY. Supreme Court of Errors: Chief 
Justice, George W. Wheeler; Associated Justices, 
John K. Beach, Edwin B. Gager, William S. Case, 
Howard J. Curtis. 

CONSUMPTION. See TuBErcuLosis. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. See Epvuca- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

COOKE, MagsoriE Benton. Author, died 
April 26. She was born at Richmond, Ind., and 
began writing for the magazines at an early age. 
She also won success for her monologues which 
she delivered throughout the country after 1902. 
She was the author of Modern Monologues 
(1903); Plays for Children (1905); The Girl 
Who Lived in the West (1910) ; Cinderella Jane 
(1906); The Cricket (1918); three one-act plays 
by her were produced on the stage. 

COOLIDGE, CALvIN. Vice-President elect; 
in 1920 Governor of Massachusetts. He was 
born at Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872; graduated 
at Amherst College, Massachusetts and studied 
law at Northampton, Mass., beginning practice 
there in 1897. He held the offices of council- 
man (1892), city solicitor (1900-1), city clerk 
(1904) in that city, and was the chairman of 
the city Republican commission in 1904. In 
1910-11, he was mayor of Northampton, having 
meanwhile served as memher of the general court 
for a year (1907-08). In 1912-15, he was a 
member of the State Senate, of which he was 
president during the latter part of the period. 
He was lieutenant-governor from 1916-18 and 
was elected governor for two terms, 1919 and 
1920. 


COOLIDGE 


COOLIDGE, Tuomas Jerrerson. Former 
United States minister to France, died at Boston, 
November 17. He was born at Boston, Aug. 20, 
1831; graduated at Harvard, 1850, and began 
business in an important firm of East India 
merchants. He was afterwards president of 
several railway and other companies, and was 
a member of the Pan-American Congress in 1889, 
minister to France, 1892-3 and a member of the 
joint high commission to settle disputes between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1898-9. 

COOLIDGE PRIZE. See Music, Chamber- 
Music. 

COOPER, Emma [.ampert. Artist, died in 
New York City, July 30. She graduated at 
Wells College at Aurora, N. Y., and studied art 
in New York City and in Paris and in other 
cities of Europe. She was the recipient of many 
medals and a prominent member of various art 
associations.. Her chief subjects are street- 


scenes, landscapes, and interiors. She particu- 
larly excelled in water color. 
COOPERATION. The Codperative Move- 


ment, the “democratic association of men and 
women consumers, organized for the purpose of 
supplying their own economic needs” is rapidly 
becoming in the United States, as it already is in 
Iuurope, an important phase of the movement 
toward industrial democracy. Its principles of 
democratic control, fixed return on capital, the 
division of profits in proportion to patronage 
and not in proportion to money invested, and 
open membership are in substance the principles 
of industrial democracy. The movement began 
with the codperative retail distribution of the 
necessities of life—bread, groceries, milk, cloth- 
ing—but it very shortly developed to include 
many other enterprises—restaurants, canneries, 


housing societies, insurance societies, schools— . 


and took over the wholesale as well as the retail 
distribution of products. Codperative banks and 
credit unions, recreational organizations, motion 
picture shows, and opera houses have been de- 
veloped in various parts of the world, and it is 
how estimated that there exist over 120,000 co- 
operative organizations including several] hun- 
dred million consumers. In Europe one-third of 
the population is embraced in codperative so- 
cieties. Codperators have found, however, that 
full opportunities for free development can be 
reached only when they control the sources of 
supplies, and there has accordingly developed a 
further extension of codperation to include the 
production of those articles required by the con- 
sumers. The possibilities of codperative produc- 
tion are perhaps best demonstrated by the activi- 
ties of the British Codperative Wholesale Society, 
which raises wheat on its own land in Canada, 
transports it in its own ships, and manufactures 
flour in its own flour mills. It also manufac- 
tures many other things, including clothing, 
shoes, paints, cutlery, lard, bacon, and cocoa. 
The movement is largely made up of working 
people, and, in accordance with its principles, is 
entirely managed by them. It is everywhere 
closely allied with the labor movement. Where 
cojperation is practiced on a large scale, it af- 
fords some interesting lights on the problems of 
adjustment between employer and employee, since 
under codperation the members of societies, who 
are for the most part employees, become also em- 
ployers of labor. For a discussion of the posi- 
tion of labor under codperation, see Leonard 
Woolf, Coéperation and the Future of Industry. 
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Codperation is based on the fundamental theory 
that the present competitive system of distribu- 


tion, with its motive of profit, is wrong. Co- 
operators believe in the management of the proc- 
exses of production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion by the people. Unlike some of the other 
advocates of democratic control of industry, they 
believe in management by the people as consum- 
ers, rather than by the people as workers. I[t 
is not the fact that a man works in a certain fac- 
tory that gives him the right to know how it is 
managed and to regulate the disposition of its 
oe according to their view, but the fact that 
1e uses the products of that factory. They en- 
visage the development of codperation to include 
not only trade but industry, finance, and agricul- 
ture as a part of the function of distributive so- 
cieties, and thus to bring about the “‘Codperative 
Republic,” which, they believe, “will lead to the 
solution of the social question.” For the con- 
sumers’ organizations, their development, and ac- 
tivities in various countries, see INTERNATIONAL 
CoGPERATIVE ALLIANCE. See also AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WoRK. 

Bibliography. Holyoake, History of the 
Rochdale Pioneers; Sonnichsen, Consumers’ Co- 
operation; Webb, Industrial Codperation; Woolf, 
Coéperation and the Future of Industry; Harris, 
Coéperation, the Hope of the Consumer; Htstory 
of Codperation im the United States; Vol. VI, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies; Powell, Co- 
operation in Agriculture. 

COURLAND. Formerly one of the Baltic 
provinces of European Russia; after the war a 
part of the state of Latvia. It lies to the north 
of the Russian province of Kovno and is situ- 
ated on the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga; area 
10,435 square miles; population, estimated Jan. 
1, 1915, at 812,300. Capital, Mitau or Mitava, 
with a population of 46,800; largest city, Libau, 
with a population of 90,700. It was part of 
Russia after the third partition of Poland in 
1775. See Latvia. 

COURT TENNIS. See Racquets. 

COWS. See DaIRyINa. 

COPPER. THE INDUSTRY IN 1919. The prin- 
cipal features of the American copper industry 
during the year 1919 are shown in a statement of 
the United States Geological Survey as follows: 

The smelter output in 1919 was about 1,310,- 
972,000 pounds, a decrease of 597,561,000 pounds 
from that of 1918. The production of refined 
primary and secondary copper from domestic and 
foreign ore and metal was 1,863,580,000 pounds, 
which was 612,497,000 pounds less than the pro- 
duction in 1918. Refined primary copper 
amounting to 326,043,000 pounds was produced 
from ore or other material imported from foreign 
countries, principally Chile, Peru, Mexico, and 
Canada. The discrepancy between the smelter 
production and the refinery production is due to 
the fact that 562,000,000 pounds of blister copper 
and other material was in process of refining at 
smelters and refineries or in process on Jan. 1, 
1919, and though it was smelted in 1918 was not 
refined until 1919. In 1919 the imports of cop- 
per in all forms amounted to 429,388,000 pounds, 
and the exports of copper in all forms amounted 
to 516,628,000 pounds, which was 231,062,000 
pounds less than the exports in 1918 and 616,- 
205,000 pounds less than those in 1917. The ex- 
ports in 1919 were less than in any year since 
1907. On Jan. 1, 1919, the stocks of refined cop- 
per were 180,000,000 pounds, and on Jan. 1, 1920, 
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they were 631,000,000 pounds, an increase dur- 
ing 1919 of about 451,000,000 pounds. The 
stocks on Jan. 1, 1920, were several times greater 
than they have ever been before. In addition to 
the stocks of refined copper in hand about 310,- 


000,000 pounds of blister copper and material 


was in process of refining at smelters and refin- 
eries or in transit on Jan. 1, 1920. This estimate 
does not include blister in foreign smelters des- 
tined for the United States for refining nor ma- 
terial in transit to the United States from such 
smelters. The apparent domestic consumption 
in 1919 was about 876,564,000 pounds, which is 
785,106,000 pounds less than that in 1918 and 
less than the domestic consumption in any year 
since 1914. 

Many causes contributed to decrease the 
smelter and refinery production, the domestic 
consumption, and the exports, and to increase the 
stocks, but the principal cause was a poor market. 
The industry was working at maximum capacity 
when the war demand for copper ceased, and it 
was then, of course, forced to continue produc- 
tion only at the rate required to supply the ordi- 
nary commercial and industria] demand. The 
war demand was stopped so suddenly as to dis- 
turb greatly the trade and industrial conditions, 


and the prospects for the immediate future ap-- 


peared so uncertain. that few industries were able 
to continue production without first decreasing 
it greatly and reorganizing, to some extent, their 
industrial mechanism. Under the _ peace-time 
conditions the demand for copper was small and 
the average price soon fell from 24.7 to about 15 
cents a pound. This price was far below the 
actual cost of the production of a very large part 
of the previous year’s output. All smelters and 
mines were forced to decrease production. Some 
were shut down entirely; others were operated 
at the minimum capacity that would keep the 
organization intact and the equipment in proper 
order. Much of the copper in stock could not be 
profitahly held, and the placing of a large part 
of it on the market kept the price down, though 
it showed a tendency to rise when the readjust- 
ment set in. The price during the year showed 
many fluctuations but averaged only 18.6 cents a 
pound, which was about 24 per cent less than the 
average price in any year since 1915, though the 
cost. of labor and supplies had risen as much as 
150 per cent during that time. The labor trou- 
bles in other industries decreased the demand for 
copper, increased the cost of supplies used by the 
copper industry, and materially increased the cost 
of production. By the time the price of copper 
had risen high enough to permit the industry to 
meet these unfortunate conditions foreign ex- 
change began to fall so rapidly that foreign buy- 
ers were unable or reluctant to purchase Ameri- 
can copper, and finally the exchange between the 
United States and foreign centres dropped so low 
that they could no longer buy it. ese condi- 
tions almost ruined the foreign market for Amer- 
ican copper, and the demand and the price in the 
dcmestic market were less than they had been at 
any time for several years. On the whole, the 
year was an unsuccessful one, and in view of the 
conditions it is remarkable that the industry re- 
mained as stable as it did. 

ConDITIONS IN 1920. During 1920 the Amer- 
ican copper industry experienced reduced produc- 
tion and demand for the metal with falling prices 
and decreased exports. Labor troubles also fig- 
ured but with little incentive for producers to 
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run their plants to anything like capacity they 
were not serious features of the year. The com- 
mercial situation not only in America but in Eu- 
rope, where there were revealed large stores of 
scrap or unused copper or copper alloys, was ap- 
preciated early in the year and was reflected in 
a decline of prices and diminished demand. The 
larger producers cut down their output material- 
ly in some cases, working at about one-half the 
rate of 1918, while in general the tendency was to 
carry on the least expensive workings and only 
essential developments. The accompanying table 
of prices in New York and London from the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal (New York) rep- 
resents the market conditions. It will be seen 
that by October radical reductions were found to 
be inevitable and after slight price changes dur- 
ing that month, in November there was a decline 
from 15 to 13.5 cents which provoked some buy- 
ing among large consumers with adequate re- 
sources, but in view of the generally poor condi- 
tions of manufacturing industry did not stimu- 
late the market. In fact at the end of the year 
secondary copper and copper alloys from muni- 
tions and other activities were offered by the 
government at low prices, while as suggested, 
European consumers were well supplied with 
large amounts of old copper as well as brass and 
other alloys obtained of course from munitions 
manufactured and salvage. In fact it was stated 
that in England a single firm had salvaged at 
least 300,000,000 pounds of copper from brass, 
copper shell bands, and other articles which were 
available for general consumption at a low price. 
However, even with general low prices not only 
for salvaged metal but for exports from America, 
industrial Europe was in no position to utilize 
supplies however cheap, and of course the same 
conditions were more or less true in the United 
States. As a result there was in progress a gen- 
eral stabilizing of the industry after its great 
war activities and the closing out of accumulated 
stocks. Apparently the producers were waiting 
for industry to absorb the various.supplies on the 
market and then when the inevitable demand 
came with the development of industry particu- 
larly in electric railway and electric power de- 
velopment there would be a large demand for 
copper which would be met by various properties 
working to something like full capacity. In this 
connection reference might be made to the de- 
velopment and construction work in progress 
during 1920 in Peru where the Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Company began the construction of a 
new $9,000,000 smelter with a capacity of 2500 
tons at Oroya, besides additions to its existing 
plant. The Peruvian Copper and Smelting Com- 
pany was also icf in the development of its 
extensive copper deposits at Yauricocha and 
Felicidad. 

The preliminary estimate of the smelter pro- 
duction of copper from domestic ores during the 
year 1920 made by the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, was about 
1,235,000,000 pounds, compared with 1,286,000,- 
000 pounds for 1919. 

The production of refined copper from foreign 
and domestic ores for 1920 was about 1,573,000,- 
000 pounds, which was approximately 195,000,- 
000 pounds less than for the year 1919. 

The apparent domestic consumption was about 
10,000,000 pounds, in 1919 it was 877,000,000 
pounds. 

The stocks of raw and refined copper at the end 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE PRIOE OF COPPER (From Engineering and Mining Journal) 
New York London 
Electrolytic Standard Electrolytic 
Month 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
JANURTY | oe Go5e sess Saale PROX S (¢) 18.918 92.238 118.095, 106.619 123.238 
February <s<s00cd .6Gea vas bow aes 16.763 18.569 78.700 120.188 95.700 126.950 
Marelic 4-64 44:4 4:04044 baawak Oe 05 14.856 18.331 76.821 109.533 82.071 118.348 
ADT 100s oo va eee eA See 15.246 18.660 77.300 103.025 82.200 111.500 
May: eS a hi ee eewns areas 15.864 18.484 77.767 96.750 81.227 109.200 
DUNO” wes bia wees Soe Se wee wens 17,610 18,065 83.062 87.864 85.900 101.909 
DU Beebe ed estan SeGe a awn eess 21.604 18.576 99.576 90.148 103.046 106.455 
AARUBE S56 be ee ae as Shee eS 22.319 18.346 97.300 93.935 106.429 111.143 
September .........0sseeeeeee 21.755 18.144 100.767 96.881  ...... 111.905 
October: osveinidn. s64 ae ee hs wae 21.534 15.934 103.418 iS ery ree 104.905 
November 4.66464. 3 sees eene eos 19.758 14.257 98.894 84.807  ...... 94.614 
Decenber «scr oh oe ee Ss 18.295 13.188 103.708 75.702 cee 85.905 
VOEP 6dr eet sas Ree tees 18.691 17.456 90.796 97.480 ....... 108.839 


* No market. Now York, cents per pound. 


6 97.480 
London, pounds sterling per long ton of standard copper. 


UNITED STATES PRODUOTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION OF 


COPPER, 1918-1920 


Smelter output from domestic ores ...........0..008- 
Refinery production of new copper from domestic and 

foreign ores 
Stocks at the end of the year, at smelters and refineries. 
Imports 
Exports 
Apparent domestic consumption 


eocene eres se eoereeveeerevee ee ee ane ee ese ee @ 


eeesceen eevee et eer eeeeees ees eevee es eevee es eee Pease 
eeree es © © ce ewe esevrensvr eevee et*eereeseeane FG eevee eaeeeane 


eer ore ewe wre er em we ww eee 


2 Amount contains 683,000,000 Ibs. of refined copper and 190.000,000 Ibs. of blister copper. 
months ending Oct. 31, 1920, from records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


of 1920 were about 874,000,000 pounds, represent- 
ing a decrease of 30,000,000 pounds from those 
held at the end of 1919. 

The total imports of raw and refined copper for 
the 10 months ended Oct. 30, 1920, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were 407,437,515 pounds. 

Exports of copper for the same period were 
543,695,851 pounds, compared with 516,627,775 
pounds for the entire year 1919. 

The continued decreased production, the large 
stocks, and the low domestic consumption were 
due entirely to the generally depressed conditions 
of industry throughout the world, which did not 
permit the absorption of as great quantities of 
copper as had been hoped for. 

Low exchange and the great stocks of scrap 
and secondary copper available both in the United 
States and abroad also decreased the demand for 
new copper. 

The salient features of the copper industry dur- 
ing 1920 were a small hesitating demand, de- 
creased production, continued small exports, par- 
ticularly during the last half of the year, and 
labor troubles. See AGRICULTURE. 

COPYRIGHT. Registrations for the fiscal 
year 1919-20 according to the report of the 
Register of Copyrights were 126,562 as com- 
pared with 113,003 for the year before. Of these, 
39,090 were classed as books, but included 
pamphlets, leaflets and contributions to period- 
icals. Of this number 37,710 were printed in 
the United States and 939 printed abroad in a 
foreign language. The remainder, namely 441 
consisted of English books, registered for ad 
interim copyright. The chief classes numerically 
of the remaining registrations were music com- 
positions; periodicals; prints and pictorial illus- 
trations; photographs; dramatic or dramatic 
and musical compositions; works of art, models 
or designs; maps; motion picture photo-plays. 
The renewals numbered 2112 as compared with 
1906, the year before. The fees paid during the 
vear amounted to $126,492. The total number 
of articles: deposited during the period from July 
1, 1897, to June 30, 1920, was 4,426,091. 

On Dec. 18, 1919, the act for the retrospective 
protection of books by foreign authors was ap- 


proved by the president. 


(From Engineering and Mining Journal) 
918 1919 1920 


Pounds Pounds 
1,286,000,000 1,235,000,000 
1,768,000,000 


1 
Pounde 

1,908,500,000 

2,432,.000.000 


742,600,000 904.000.000 4873.000,000 
575.805.115 429,387,594 b407.437.515 
747.689,580 516,627,775 ’548.695.851 


1,662.000.000 877.000,000 “911.000,000 


* Total for ten 
° Estimated. 


This provided that all 
works made the subject of copyright by the laws 
of the United States first produced or published 
abroad, during the war whose authors are citi- 
zens or subjects of a foreign state which grants 
similar protection in the case of the United 
States, shall be entitled to the protection con- 
ferred by the copyright laws of the United States. 
On Feb. 9, 1920, the British government granted 
“similar protection” for works by citizens of 
the United States and on April 10. 1920, the 
President by proclamation extended to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain and all her possessions with 
the exception of Canada, Australia. New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and Newfoundland, the bene- 
fits of the United States copyright laws. In the 
fiscal vear 1919-20 a public printing bill was 
under consideration providing that no govern- 
ment publication or any portion thereof should 
be copyrighted. 

In respect to international copyright. the 
Register of Copyrights in his annual report made 
the following recommendations: 

The present unequal and inadequate exchange 
of literary-property protection is a matter of 
nearly 30 years’ standing and requires radical 
change in order to effect satisfactory solution. 
There seems to be a general agreement that the 
fundamental obstacle to a better arrangement is 
the requirement of American manufacture of 
books and prints. It is generally agreed that 
copyright protection should not be subject to this 
kind of condition. It is the principal obstacle 
to entry by the United States into the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union. The desire has been 
expressed that the United States should become 
a member of this union. To do so, however, 
would require not only the abrogation of the 
typesetting clause, so far as foreign books are 
concerned, but the abolition as well of the nec- 
essity for deposit of copies and registration. 
American book publishers believe that an acces- 
sible, official registration in the United States 
of all works in which copyright is claimed is 
desirable for their business interests. By ex- 
press provision of law the present certificate of 
copyright registration is required to be “admit- 
ted in ary court as prima facie evidence of the 
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facts stated therein”; and this is a great con- 
venience. So far, also, as books, music, and 
prints deposited in the Copyright Office are added 
to the collections of the Library of Congress, their 
use therein advertises the existence of such works, 
and the copyright proprietor receives the advan- 
tages which may come from the distribution to 
some 2500 libraries of the printed title cards 
for copyrighted books. . 

Possibly some middle course might be adopted 
for foreign books; e.g. the substitution for the 
deposit of copies for registration of some ar- 
rangement for the regular and systematic filing 
in the Copyright Office of the printed bibliograph- 
ical records of works published in foreign coun- 
tries, and the preservation and indexing of such 
foreign book catalogues in this office. The in- 
formation thus made available to American pub- 
lishers might be sufficient for their needs. So far 
as American copyright works are concerned, the 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries now compiled 
and printed under provisions of law supplies a 
complete, well arranged and indexed record of 
all works copyrighted in the United States and 
the current issues of this catalogue could be sup- 
plied to designated offices in other countries. 

If some such arrangement could be substituted 
for the present requirement of deposit of copies 
and formal registration of books by foreign au- 
thors printed abroad, and the manufacturing con- 
ditions of the copyright statute of March 4, 1909, 
be abrogated, at least so far as foreign works are 
concerned, the United States might enter the 
International Copyright Union. If something of 
this kind can not be agreed upon, special arrange- 
ments should be entered into with the English- 
speaking countries to expressly guarantee full 
protection in aJl these countries for the works of 
authors, playwrights, composers, and artists 
(who are citizens or subjects of any one of them) 
from the date of the production or first publica- 
tion of such works in any one of the countries. 

This assured protection for all intellectual 
works throughout all the English-speaking and 
reading nations should be free of any technical 
or merely formal requirements, except such as 
are mutually agreed upon as desirable. 

CORBET, Eustace KyNaston. British co- 
lonial official, died March 21. He was born in 
_ Lincolnshire, June 22, 1854, and educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford. From 1885 to 1891 he 
was secretary to the Khedive of Egypt and for 
the next six years judge in the native court of 
appeal, after which he became procureur-général 
of the native courts of Egypt (1898-1908). For 
the next five years he was director of the Egyp- 
tian educational mission in England. He wrote 
a verse translation of Lessing’s poem, Nathan 
der Weise. 

CORBETT, Hunter. Missionary, died at 
Chefoo, China, January 12. He was born at 
Leatherwood, Pa., Dec. 18, 1835, graduated at 
Jefferson College, 1860, and at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1863. From that time he 
was foreign missionary in China. In 1906 he 
was moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. Among his writings may be mentioned: 
Ten Commandments ; Benevolence ; and a work on 
church history, written in Chinese. 

CORN. Data on the corn production of the 
world in 1920 were very incomplete. Prelimi- 
nary estimates by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, for seven countries, including 
the United States and Argentina, and represent- 
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ing about 76 per cent of the world’s supply, indi- 
cated a production of 3,578,935,000 bushels. as 
compared with 3,262,098,000 bushels in 1919. 

Estimates of production given for various coun- 
tries were as follows: Argentina, 1919-20 crop, 
258,686,000 bushels; Uruguay, also the 1919-20 
crop, 2,784,000 bushels; Hungary, 50,329,000 
bushels; Bulgaria, 39,650,000 bushels; Czecho- 
Slovakia, 6,138,000 bushels; Italy, 86,609,000 
bushels; Indo-China, 5,732,000 bushels; and the 
Union of South Africa, 36,059,000 bushels. The 
total yield of Canada was placed at 13,696,000 
bushels of husked corn in addition to the usual 
large tonnage grown for fodder and silage, which 
for the past year was placed at 5,407,000 tons. 

As estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the United States produced 3,232,367,000 
bushels as compared with 2,858,509,000 bushels 
in 1919 and the average of 2,760,484,000 bushels 
for the five-year period 1914-18. The area de- 
voted to corn in 1920 was given as 104,601,000 
acres or 4,529,000 acres more than were grown 
in 1919, but 2,624,000 acres less than the average 
acreage for the five-year period mentioned. The 
average yield per acre was 30.9 bushels or 2.3 
bushels above the average yield of 1919 and 5.2 
bushels above the average for the years 1914 to 
1918 inclusive. The total production and the 
average yield for 1920 are the highest ever re- 
corded. 

The average farm value on Dec. 1, 1920, was 
67.7 cents per bushel as against the correspond- 
ing price of $1.349 the year before, and 94.6 
cents, the average for the five-year period 1914- 
18. On this basis the crop of 1920 was valued 
at $2,189,721,000; that of 1919 at $3,851,741,000, 
and the five year average at $2,612,389,000. In 
quantity and value the corn crop of the United 
States ranks high above any other crop produced, 
and makes this country by far the most im- 
portant corn producing country of the world. 
The annual production of the United States is 
from 10 to 15 times as large as that of any other 
country and represents nearly 80 per cent of the 
world’s yield. Before the European war Austria- 
Hungary, Mexico, and Argentina producing about 
200,000,000 bushels ranked next in production. 
Roumania and Italy each produce about 100,000,- 
000 bushels and British India, Russia, and Egypt 
each approximately 75,000,000 bushels. 

The great bulk of the crop of the United States 
is consumed at home, and estimates by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that practi- 
cally never more than 25 per cent is shipped out 
of the county in which it is grown, and not more 
than 10 per cent reaches the large primary mar- 
kets, showing that about one-half of the corn 
shipped out of the county of production goes into 
the hands of feeders and other local consumers 
and does not reach the central markets. During 
recent years exports from the United States have 
averaged less than 2 per cent of the total crop, 
and the last year or two corn has even been im- 
ported. In October, 1920, 3,000,000 bushels of 
corn from Argentina were reported on hand in 
New York. Before the European war Argentina 
and Roumania were the chief corn exporting 
countries, the United States ranking third. 
From January to June, 1920, about 60,000,000 
bushels of corn were shipped by Argentina, most- 
ly to Europe. The chief importing countries are 
the United Kingdom and the countries of north- 
ern continental Europe. The requirements of 
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the United Kingdom sa from 80,000,000 to 


100,000,000 bushels annually. 
A marked decline in the price of corn took 
place during the latter half of 1920 and the price 


at the close of the year was only 25 to 30 per 
cent above the average price before the war. As 


the cost of production had been exceptionally 
high, this decline caused farmers to sustain 
heavy losses. The decline in price was considered 
due largely to the record crop of 1920 and the 
reduction by 50 per cent of the demand for pork 
on the part of foreign countries. 

Corn oil, as pointed out in United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bul. No. 904, is becom- 
ing better known for its value for edible purposes 
and its use in many ways in place of cottonseed 
oil. It has been introduced recently in Arabia 
and India and found to be an acceptable and 
satisfactory substitute for ghee, a kind of butter 
used in those countries. 

The European corn borer quarantine was ex- 
tended during the year under authority of the 
Department of Agriculture to additional towns 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New 
York, as supplementary to former orders against 
localities in these States, and in Pennsylvania 
to prevent interstate shipments of material in 
which the borer might be carried. The borer 
was reported the past year from Canada in lo- 
calities further west than those in which it oc- 
curs in the United States. The insect attacks 
largely the flint varieties. Experiments con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Indiana Experiment Station showed that seed 
corn with 100 per cent germination but infected 
with harmful organisms as indicated by dis- 
coloration at the butts of the ears and kernel tips, 
and by decay in the cobs, gave yields from 10 to 
30 per cent smaller than those secured from dis- 
ease-free seed corn. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
co-educational State institution of higher learn- 
ing, at Ithaca, N. Y., founded in 1865. For the 
full session of 1920 there were 5176 students en- 
rolled and for the summer session, 2174. There 
were 847 members of the faculty. The income 
from productive funds was $738,100; from tui- 
tion fees $975,000, and from State and nation 
$1,397,800. The university received from August 
Heckscher of New York $500,000 for the endow- 
ment of research. There was $5,700,000 added 
to the endowment for the increase of teachers’ 
salaries and $708,000 was received for other pur- 
poses. The library contained about 630,000 
volumes. President Jacob Gould Schurman hav- 
ing resigned, Dean Albert W. Smith was electcd 
acting-president. See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

CORN OIL. See Corn. 

CORN STALK BORER. See Corn. 

CORPORATIONS. See TAxarTIon 
TRUSTS. 

CORTHIS, AnpRE. See FRENCH LITERA- 


AND 


TURE. 

COSTA RICA. A republic of Central Amer- 
ica lying between Nicaragua and Panama, with 
the Caribbean Sea on the east and the Pacific 
Ocean on the west and south. Capital, San 
José. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Estimates of area 
vary, the closest figure apparently being 18,691 
square miles. Another estimate places it at 
about 23,000 square miles. The population ac- 
cording to the estimate of Dec. 31, 1918, was 
459,423, of which the greater part were in the 
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provinces of San José and Alajuela. The vital 
statistics in 1918 were as follows: Births, 18,- 
412; deaths, 14,034. The immigrants in that 
year numbered 857 and the emigrants 2157. The 
city of San José had a population of 38,016. 
Most of the people of European descent live at or 
near the capital and in the towns of Cartago, 
Heredia, Alajuela, Liberia, Punta Arenas, and 
Limon. The colored population, mostly British 
West Indians, numbers about 18,000. 

EDUCATION. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory. In 1918, there were 315 
elementary schools with 950 teachers and an en- 
rollment of 25,857 pupils. There are a lyceum 
and a college at San José and a normal school at 
Heredia.; there is also a college in each of the 
towns, Cartago, Alajuela, and Heredia. There is 
a medical faculty, and schools of law, pharmacy, 
and dentistry. 

Propuction. The chief occupation is agricul- 
ture and the chief products are coffee, bananas, 
and forest products, including rich supplies of 
rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and other cabinet 
woods. In 1919 the coffee was exported to the 
amount of 30,784,184 pounds. Bananas were 
produced to the amount of 7,129,655 bunches. 
Aside from agriculture and fruit-raising, the 
most important industry is gold and silver min- 
ing in the districts on the Pacific slope. There 
is a considerable cultivation of corn, sugar cane, 
rice, and potatoes, and some tobacco is grown. 

ComMMERCE. The following estimates in regard 
to commerce are supplied by the Pan-American 
Union. 

The total foreign trade in 1919 was 54,337,255 
colones (colon equals $0.4653), which compared 
with the 29,728,809 colones foreign trade of 1918, 
shows an increase of 24,608,446 colones. In 
1919 the imports were 16,167,718 colones, as 
against 8,032,306 colones in 1918, or an increase 
of 8,135,412 colones; the exports, 38,169,537 
colones, as against 20,696,503, or an increase of 
17,437,034 colones. The chief exports of 1919 
were coffee, 13,963,473 kilos, worth 25,103,804 
colones; bananas, 7,270,624 bunches, worth 1 co- 
lon per bunch; woods, balso, cedar, cocobolo, ma- 
hogany, etc., 6,740,721 kilos, worth 578,219 co- 
Jones; hides and skins, 476,683 kilos, worth 3885,- 
694 colones; cacao, 1,698,122 kilos, worth 1,158,- 
411 colones; sugar, 2,043,815 kilos, worth 
529,428 colones; gold, 1,557,473 colones; silver, 
21,456 colones, and coined silver, 100,000 colones. 

The following table taken from the Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1920, shows the value of the chief 
imports and exportg in 1917 and 1918. 


Imports 1917 1918 
Cotton goods ...........0c eee £54,918 £94,075 
CAtllG. 6694822 5.0G4 oe OE Ree 25,292 94,600 
COmee DOgh: iis co eee es eee ae SG 23,077 
VOUY © ose Mipca sn ays ace Gi Ae Gee ees 111,859 58,885 
TGAV OG? + 6.38 Saas d oR he OG, OS ee 28,189 8,156 
DRUGS kc ox 66 Nts eA Pee 29,473 16,686 
FRY C6) ied, coy. eke hws bc RM ie eee 30,981 9,278 
Exports 1917 1918 
BGNANAS 56 6s hae we ee eres £868,951 2682,263 
COMOG: 6.8. bes. eos ee are eter ee 2 ware 8 812,848 762,181 
Gold. silver, and concentrates from 
WA LWOS 655 sien dh ahd Grater 2 we ore ies deat 214,245 163,724 
Hides and skins ............... 70,877 27,214 
PUM OCR 4 end heck wee (ha ee tw 62,193 94,420 


The following information in regard to the 
foreign trade in 1919 was supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in November, 1920: The total foreign 
trade in 1919 was 54.337.255 colones, consisting 
of imports, 16,167,718 colones and exports, 38,- 
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169,537 colones. 
the first place in foreign trade and in 1919 its 
share of the import trade increased, but its share 
of the export trade declined. In 1919 the im- 
ports from the United States made up 78.36 per 
cent of the total and the exports to the United 
States 55.28 per cent. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1919 there entered the 
ports of the republic 479 vessels of 486,131 tons. 
four shipping companies send steamships regu- 
larly to Limon and there are three lines which 
touch at the port of Punta Arenas on the Pacific. 
San José is connected with the ports of Limon 
and Punta Arenas by railroads. ‘The Costa Rica 
Railway and the Northern Railway of Costa 
Rica extend from Alajuela through San José and 
Cartago to Port Limon, with a branch from Si- 
quires to Guapiles, a branch from Limon to Zent, 
and a branch from Limon to La Estrella, or a 
total length of 566 kilometers (1 kilometer = 
0.621 mile), and are operated by the Northern 
Railway Company. The Pacific Railroad, owned 
by the government, runs from San José to Punta 
Arenas with branches to Alajuela and Hsparta, 
a length of 134 kilometers. ‘Lhe post offices in 
1918 numbered 182 and telegraph lines had a 
nileage of 15,170. 

FINANCE. The monetary unit is the colon with 
s par value of 46.536 cents and the standard of 
ralue is gold. The chief sources of revenue are 
direct taxation, customs, railways, posts, tele- 
graphs, and liquors; and the chief objects of 
expenditure are finance, internal development, 
and public instruction. The following details 
in regard to the budget for 1920 are supplied by 
the Pan-American Union: 

‘The national budget, approved January 7th by 
the President, for the fiscal year 1920, estimates 
the expenditures at 12,866,553 colones (colon 
equals $0.4653) and the revenue at 13,006,000 
colones, leaving a probable surplus of 139,447 
colones. The expenditures for the year are as 
follows: Legislative body, 176,630 colones; pub- 
lic instruction, 1,561,408 colones; government 
section and judicial police, 1,308,829 .colones; 
promotion, 1,263,140 colones; foreign relations, 
111,361 colones; justice, 419,880 colones; religion: 
20,400 colones; public charity, 160,421 colones; 
war department and military police, 1,634,349 
colones; navy, 35,240 colones; treasury, 1,688,- 
560 colones; payment on the public debt, 4,396,- 
334 colones. 

GOVERNMENT. A new constitution was adopt- 
ed July 13, 1917, and a new election law was 
passed, Oct. 28, 1918. The president and vice- 
president are chosen by an electoral college con- 
sisting of senators and Deputies. ‘The legislative 
power resides in a chamber of representatives 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two 
years. Suffrage is universal. ‘there are six 
secretaries of state appointed by the president 
and responsible to him: Interior and Police; 
Foreign Affairs; Justice and Worship; Public 
Instruction; War and Marine; Finance and Com- 
merce. The President at the beginning of 1920 
was Don Julio Acosta, elected December, 1919, 
and inaugurated May 8, 1920. The first diplo- 
matic representative from Costa Rica since the 
early part of the war was received in Washington 
on November 29th. See GUATEMALA. 

COST OF LIVING. See Prices. 

COTTON. The cotton crop of the United 
States for 1920 was estimated at 12,987,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight, by the Crop Report- 
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ing Board of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on Dec. 13, 1920. On Nov. 20, 1920, 


' the International Institute of Agriculture at 


Rome announced an estimate of 12,098,020 bales. 
Each of these estimates indicates an increase 
over the crop of 1919, which was 11,420,763 bales. 
While the Department of Agriculture estimates a 
crop larger by 1,500,000 bales than in 1919, the 
farm value on Dec. 1, 1920, was only $914,590,000, 
or about 45 per cent of the value of the previous 
crop. The estimated average price of cotton to 
producers on Jan. 1, 1920, was 35.9 cents a pound, 
as compared with 14 cents on Dec. 1, 1920. On 
Dec. 14, 1920, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, there had been ginned of the 1920 crop, 
10,878,265 running bales. ‘Lhis included 198,184 
round bales, 54,467 bales of American grown 
Egyptian, and 1291 bales of Sea Island cotton. 
The continued reduction in the amount of Sea 
Island cotton is due to the spread of the boll 
weevil. The American-Kgyptian cotton was prac- 
tically all produced in Arizona and California. 
‘lhese States are estimated to have produced 
100,000 bales of this type of cotton in 1920. 

‘Lhe cotton crop of Egypt for 1920 is estimated 
at 1,225,636 bales of 50U pounds each, an increase 
of 100,000 bales over the production of 1919. 
The “area planted to cotton in British India in 
1920 was about 8,900,000 acres, a reduction of 3.2 
per cent from that of 1919 when the crop was 4,- 
666,200 bales. The Mexican crop for 1920, exclu- 
sive of that of Lower California which is com- 
monly marketed with that of California, is esti- 
mated at 70,000 bales. British South Africa 
produced in 1919 about 2000 bales of cotton. 
Burma exported 273,569 tons of cotton in 1919, 
and Brazil 2594 tons. Production figures for 
these countries are not available for 1920. Bul- 
garia has resumed cotton production and an 
estimated crop of about 1200 bales for 1920 is 
reported. 

‘he following table shows the cotton crop for 
1919, the estimated crop for 1920, and the amoun 
reported ginned to Dec. 13, 1920: 


Reported 

Estimated yinned 

Crop,1919 crop, 1920 Running 

States 500 tb. bales 500 lb. bales bales 

United States ... 11,420,763 12,987,000 10,878,265 
Alabama ..... 713,236 660,000 605,939 
Arizona ..... 59,849 110,000 66,794 
Arkansas 884,473 1,160,000 ‘985,208 

California .... 66,107 150,000 37,80 

Florida ...... 15,922 18,000 17,55 
Georgia ...... 1,659,529 1,400,000 1,323,752 
Louisiana .... 97,681 80,000 804,798 
Mississippi .. 960,886 885,000 775,619 
Missouri ..... 4,031 85,000 49,592 
North Carolina 830,293 840,000 680,054 
Oklahoma .... ,016,129 1,800,000 860,184 
South Carolina 1,426,146 1,530,000 1,364,650 
Tennessee ..... 10,044 310,000 234,768 
Texas ....... 3,098,967 4,200,000 3,601,851 

Virginia ..... 2,528 19,000 12.87 
All other States 4,947 15,000 7,485 


In addition to the 11,420,763 bales of cotton 
lint of the 1919 crop, there were produced 611,- 
076 bales of linters and there was received at oil 
mills 4,018,233 tons of cotton seed. For the year 
ending July 31, 1920, there were crushed 4,009,- 
860 tons of cotton seed which yielded 1,210,494,- 
748 pounds of oil, 1,815,660 tons cotton seed cake 
and meal, 1,140,735 tons hulls, and 150,340 bales 
of hull fibre. The exports of cotton for the year 
ending July 31, 1920, were 6,598,348 bales, an 
increase of 934,428 bales over the exports of 
1919. The principal shipments were: To the 
United Kingdom, 3,069,342; France, 576,228; 
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Italy, 579,159; Germany, 443,179; Japan, 873,- 
096 bales. The imports for the same period were 
700,213 bales as follows: Egypt, 485,003; Peru, 
63,425; China, 57,186; Mexico, 65,343, and all 
other countries, 29,256 bales. The world’s pro- 
duction of commercial cotton in 1919, exclusive 
of linters, was about 20,250,000 bales of 500 
pounds net, while the consumption for the year 
ending July 31, 1919, was about 15,970,000 bales. 

The number of active and idle spindles engaged 
in the cotton industry in the world is about 150,- 
000,000. In the United States there were in 
July, 1920, 34,666,842 active spindles, 15,077,079 
of which were in the cotton growing States and 
19,589,763 in the other States. These spindles 
consumed during the year 6,425,344 bales of cot- 
ton. In Europe, out of a total estimate of 94,- 
079,692 spindles, 73,121,035 were reported as 
active for the year ending July 31, 1920. Ger- 
many, for the first time since 1914, is reported as 
having resumed spinning and had 5,230,996 spin- 
dies at work out of an estimated total of 9,400,- 
000. : 
Under a revised plan of operation the govern- 
ment of Great Britain has granted £50,000 an- 
nually for five years to the British Empire Cot- 
ton-growing Committee. In addition the com- 
mittee is to receive, as a voluntary contribution 
from cotton manufacturers in the United King- 
dom, 6d for every bale of cotton used. This con- 
tribution is estimated to yield about £100,000 
annually. Through the committee efforts are be- 
ing made to develop cotton growing in the Brit- 
ish colonies and protectorates. Surveys have 
been made of India and Egypt and suggestions 
are made as to probable means for increasing 
yields and improving the quality of the fibre pro- 
duced. In India most of the native cottons are 
short staple and the varieties are badly mixed. 
Attention is being turned to the breeding of im- 
proved strains of the indigenous varieties and 
some promising forms are said to have been pro- 
duced. The testing of American varieties is be- 
ing continued and in many of the states pre- 
miums are offered for the growing of American 
cottons. 

A survey of Mesopotamia, as a cotton produc- 
ing region, has been completed and it is claimed 
that 200,000 acres could be devoted to growing 
cotton with the present population, if suitable 
machinery and transportation are provided. A 
government experiment station has been estab- 
lished at Bagdad where excellent Egyptian and 
long staple American cottons have been grown. 
Subetantial progress is reported in cotton grow- 
ing in Rhodesia and South Africa where the in- 
dustry is now considered firmly established. A 
government loan has been secured for Sudan, and 
with the construction of railways and irrigation 
works it is expected cotton growing will become 
an important industry. A British Cotton Re- 
search Association has been established at Man- 
chester, England, and a number of technical in- 
vestigators have been appointed. In codperation 
with the Empire Cotton-growing Committee, 
three botanical research fellowships have been 
established. 

Efforts are being made to develop cotton grow- 
ing in Belgian Congo where it is claimed about 
5000 acres were planted in 1920. An _ experi- 
mental cotton farm has been established near 
Lusambo, and the American varieties Triumph 
and Simpkins have been found especially adapt- 
ed to the local conditions. A French concession 
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of 25,000 acres for cotton growing in Armenia 
is reported. The manufacture of cotton is de- 
veloping rapidly in China. In 1919 there was 
produced the largest crop ever reported in China, 
and during the same period 27,743,733 pounds of 
cotton were imported to supply the mills. In- 
creased interest in cotton growing is reported in 
Argentina. The principal region of production 
is in the Chaco Territory where about 150,000 
acres were planted to cotton in 1920. 

On account of the danger of the introduction of 
the boll weevil, the importation of cotton seed 
into Argentina is prohibited. The state of Bahia, 
Brazil, is aiding in cotton production by the dis- 
tribution of seed and granting prizes to planters 
showing the most progress in the improvement of 
their crops. In Mexico the embargo on the ship- 
ment of cotton was removed Sept. 1, 1920, and 
in its stead an export tax of five centavos per 
kilo was declared. On Dec. 17, 1920, an import 
duty of 74% cents per kilo was placed on all raw 
cotton entering Mexico. 

The cotton situation in the United States, from 
the producers’ standpoint has been far from satis- 
factory. The rapid fall in price with the incom- 
ing of the new crop led to unexpected losses. 
To check the fall in price attempts were reported 
to have been made to burn warehouses and gins, 
prevent the picking of cotton, etc. Various plans 
were proposed to improve the selling situation, 
some of which involved government aid and 
others financial assistance through banking and 
other agencies. A campaign for a smaller cotton 
crop in 192] has been inaugurated in which it is 
proposed to restrict the area to be planted, a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the acreage being sug- 
gested by some of the advocates of the plan. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
published the results of a study of 842 farms in 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Texas, 
to determine the cost of producing the 1918 cot- 
ton crop. The average cost was found to have 
been 23 cents per pound of lint. In order that 
85 per cent of the crop should have been produced 
at a profit it should have sold at 28 cents per 
pound. and the average price to producers in 
1918 was but little above that figure. On ac- 
count of reduced yields and increased costs, the 
crop of 1919 probably cost considerably more 
for its production. 

The pink boll worm situation has assumed a 
rather serious phase. Late in 1919 scattered 
areas in the Trinity Bay district in Texas, where 
the pink boll worm appeared in 1917, were found 
to be reinfested. Some others were found in the 
Pecos Valley and in the Great Bend country, 
where the infected cotton was destroyed. In 
October, 1920, rather wide infestation was found 
in the Trinity Bay District. No reappearance of 
the pink boll worm was reported elsewhere in 
Texas in 1920. The failure to eradicate this 
pest is thought to have been due to the non- 
observance and continuance of non-cotton zones 
about the infested area. The Legislature of 
Texas passed a new law that became effective 
June 19, 1920, but it is said to have numerous 
defects and the Federal authorities think that 
effective work cannot be carried on under it. 

The pink boll worm was found to have invaded 
several parishes in Southwestern Louisiana, and 
legislation has been enacted providing for the 
establishment of non-cotton zones for all the in- 
fested districts and regulating the movement of 
cotton and seed throughout the State. After a 
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number of conferences a Federal quarantine of 
Texas and Louisiana was promulgated that bhe- 
came effective August 1, 1920. This regulates 
the movement of all forms of cotton in the in- 
fested portions of the two States concerned. The 
pink boll worm was found in Dona Ana County, 
New Mexico, near El] Paso, and quarantines are 
contemplated for this region. 

Appropriations available for pink boll work 
amount to $838,560, the Federal government con- 
tributing $488,560; Louisiana, $250,000; and 
Texas $100,000. 

The cotton boll weevil has continued its ad- 
vance towards the northern limits of cotton 
growth. During 1920 the last remaining coun- 
ties of Georgia became infested, all of South 
Carolina, and about a dozen counties ‘in South- 
eastern North Carolina from Union to Onslow 
counties. The ravages of the boll weevil along 
the coast region have been so serious as to prac- 
tically destroy the Sea Island cotton industry. 
Attempts are being made to produce early matur- 
ing varieties of Sea Island cotton that may es- 
cape injury by the boll weevil and some promise 
of success is reported. Early in 1920 it was re- 
ported that the boll weevil had been introduced 
into Porto Rico, but later information indicates 
that in all probability the pests did not become 
eatablished. 

The use of calcium arsenite for the control of 
the boll weevil (YEAR Book 1919, p. 180) has 
heen widely adopted, and it is reported that 
fully 10,000,000 pounds of the chemical were 
used during the past season. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has devised a wheel- 
traction dusting machine that is said to be more 
efficient than any other power machine under 
present labor conditions. 

An international Cotton Congress was held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, June 9-11, 1920. A World 
Cotton Conference will be held in Liverpool and 
Manchester, England, June 13-22, 1921. 

COTTON BOLL WEEVIL. See Corton. | 

COUNTY AGENTS. See AaricuLturat Ex- 
TENSION. 

COX, Francis ALsBert. British philanthrop- 
ist, died, May 25. His whole life was devoted to 
improving the treatment of animals. He was 
horn June 24, 1862, and was in the civil engi- 
neers department of the Great Northern Railway 
for nearly 30 years. His work on behalf of pit 
ponies in 1908 led to the creation of the National 


Equine Defense League, of which he became 


secretary. In the latter part of his life he de- 
voted himself exclusively to the work of this as- 
sociation. He also carried on an active cam- 
paign against the practice of docking horses. In 
1915 he was prominent in the work for the relief 
of the employment of Belgian refugees. He 
wrote many pamphlets including A Dog’s Life; 
The Pit Pony, ete. 

COX, James M. Democratic candidate for 
President in 1920; Governor of Ohio. He was 
born at Jacksonburg, Ohio, March 31, 1870, and 
educated in the public schools. He was brought 
up on a farm, worked in a printer’s office, and 
taught in country schools. In his youth he be- 
came a newspaper reporter and rose to an edi- 
torial position on the Cincinnats Enquirer. In 
1898 he bought the Dayton Daily News and in 
1903, the Springfield Press-Republic, and formed 
the News beagae of Ohio. He was member of 
the 6lst and 62d Congresses, 1909-13 from the 
third Ohio district and was Governor of Ohio for 
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the terms 1913-15, 1917-19, and 1919-21. His 
administrations were marked by a_ progressive 
spirit and he did much to promote legislation for 
the improvement of industrial conditions. See 
UNITED STATES. 

CRANE, W. Murray. Former Senator, for 
a long time a prominent figure in Republican 
politics, died at Dalton, Mass., October 2. He 
was born at Dalton, Mass., April 23, 1853, the 
son of a paper manufacturer and educated at the 
public schools and Williston Seminary. He en- 
tered the paper mill at Dalton and continued to 
retain an interest in it throughout his life. It 
became an extensive establishment and produced 
the paper used by the government for currency 
and bonds. He was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1897-99; Governor, 1900-02; was 
elected United States Senator in 1905 and re- 
elected for the term 1907-13; and he was a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Conventions in 
1892, 1896, and 1904, and to each of the five ~ 
thereafter including that of 1920. His business 
record was remarkable for the skill and tact 
which he showed in avoiding strikes. As a mem- 
her of the Senate he made no speeches but exert- 
ed a wide influence and showed especial ability in 
bringing divergent factions into harmony. He 
was a supporter and friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt by whom he was held in high esteem. Tfis 
illness developed while he was attending the 
ceremony at Northampton at which Governor 
Coolidge was notified of his nomination to the 
vice-presidency. He was a firm supporter of the 
League of Nations. 

CRETE. An island in the Mediterranean 
Sea under Turkish suzerainty, till May 31, 1913, 
when it was ceded to the Balkan Powers, which 
by the treaty of August 10, 1913, recognized its 
union with Greece. Area, 3327 square miles; 
population, 1911, 344,001; capital, Canea, with a 
population of 25,185. The language is Greek 
and the majority of the inhabitants belong to 
that race. The exports are mainly wheat, fruits, 
olive oil, wool, soap, cheese, carobs, and valonia. 

CRICKET. The feature of the year 1920 was 
the tour of the United States and Canada made 
by the Incogniti Cricket Club of England. Nine 
games were played, the English experts winning 
seven and drawing two. The intercity matches 
between Toronto, Canada, and Philadelphia re- 
sulted in a victory for the Canadians by an in- 
nings and 160 runs. Middlesex captured the 
county championship of England. 

The annual tournament of the New York and 
New Jersey Cricket Association was won hy the 
Manor Field Club, Staten Island finishing second. 
The Manhattan Club triumphed in the matches 
conducted by the Metropolitan District Cricket 
League. ; 

CRIMINOLOGY. See PENoLoey. 

CRITICISM, Lirerary. See LITERATURE, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. . 

CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. Formerly a 
crownland of the Hungarian Kingdom in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; after the downfall 
of the Central Powers, a part of Jugo-Slavia. 
It extends from the Danube and Drave rivers 
westward to the Adriatic. The area is 16,421 
square miles; population, estimated in 1913 at 
2,668,569; later estimates place it at 2,621.954. 
Agram is the capital, with a population in 1910 
of 79,038. Its former executive head was the 
Ban, who was responsible to the Hungarian Prime 
Minister and to the Provincial Diet, and the 
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legislative power was in the Diet, which was 
coinposed of 19 members who served five years. 
Sce JuGo-SLavia. 

CROKER, Mrs. B. M. Anglo-Indian novel- 
ist, died in London, England, October 21. She 
wes the wife of Lieut.-Col. John Croker with 
whom she had spent 14 years in India and the 
East. Among her publications may be men- 
tioned Pretty Miss Neville, which was the first 
one to attract wide attention (1883); A Bird of 
Passage; A Family Likeness; Mr. Jervis; Her 
Oun People; The Company’s Servant; Interfer- 
ence; Beyond the Pale; and Terence. The last- 
named was dramatized in the United States. 
Later works include: Katherine the Arrogant 
(1910); In Old Madras (1913); Lismoyle 
(1914) ; Given in Marriage (19186). 

CROP PRODUCTION. See AGRICULTURE. 

CROSBY, Freperick Van S. Railway finan- 
cier, died in New York City, December 2. For 
22 years he had been treasurer of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway. He was born at Troy, N. Y., 
March 15, 1860. After courses in various schools 
and studies in Europe he was a special student at 
the Columbia College School of Mines. He en- 
tered the service of the Union Pacific Railway 
Sept. 1, 1898. He was prominent in social and 
philanthropic activities. 

CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING. Fred Faller 
of the Dorchester (Mass.) Club successfully de- 
fended his title as national senior cross country 
champion of the Amateur Athletic Union in a 
race held at: Boston. William Ritola of the 
Finnish-American A. C. of New York City fin- 
ished second. Faller’s time for the 5144 miles 
was 29 minutes 1 second. The point trophy went 
to the Dorchester Club with a total of 26. The 
Paulist A. .C. of New York City was second with 
29 and the Stoughton Catholic Club third with 
80. Faller added to his laurels by winning both 
the New England championship and the national 
10-mile title event. 

Cornell captured the intercollegiate cross coun- 
try championship in a race held at New Haven 
over a 6-mile course. The winner was credited 
with 55 points, Princeton furnishing a close sec- 
ond with 56. Other scores were: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 90; Penn State, 135; 
Yale, 148; Syracuse, 158; Williams, 208; Colum- 
bia, 217; Harvard, 220; Pennsylvania, 261; 
Dartmouth, 297. The individual winner was 
John L. Roenig, of Penn State College, whose 
time was 33 minutes 1 second. The intercollegi- 
ate freshman race was won by Yale with Prince- 
ton second and Penn State and Syracuse tied for 
third. 

The American Marathon, 25 miles, held under 
the auspices of the Boston A. A., resulted in vic- 
tory for Peter Trivoulidos of New York City. 
His time was 2 hours, 29 minutes, 31 seconds. 
A. V. Roth of the St. Alphonsus Club, Roxbury, 
Mass., finished second, and C. W. A. Linder of 
the Hurja A. C., Quincy, Mass., third. Hannes 
Kolechmainen captured the Marathon conducted 
by the New York Athletic Club. He covered the 
regulation distance, 26 miles, 385 yards, in 2 
hours, 47 minutes, 4935 seconds. J. Orgon of 
Pittsburgh took second place, while J. Tuomi- 
koski of Quincy finished third. Fred Zuna led 
the way in the Seagate Marathon, 25 miles. See 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 

CROZIER, Joun. Archbishop of Armagh. 
See ARMAGH. 

CRUISER. See BATTLESHIPS AND OTHER WAR 
VESSELS. 
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CRUMPACKER, Encar. Congressman, died 
May 19. He was born in Laporte County, In- 
diana, May 27, 1851, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1876. From 1884 to 1888 he was prosecuting 
attorney and from 1891 to 1893 he was judge of 
the Appellate Court of Indiana. He was a mem- 
ber of Congress from 1897 to 1913; a Republican 
in politics. 

CRYSTAL ANALYSIS. See Puysics. 

CUBA. A Latin-American republic in the 
West Indies comprising besides the island of 
Cuba the Isle of Pines and the small adjacent 
islands. Capital, Havana. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is 44,215 
square miles and the population according to 
the enumeration of November, 1919, was 2,898,- 
905, an increase of 261,369 over 1916; density, 
65.34 per square mile. There are six provinces, 
namely, Havana, Oriente, Santa Clara, Pinar del 
Rio, Matanzas, and Camagtiey. The largest and 
most populous is Oriente and the next in popula- 
tion is Havana. The city of Havana has a popu- 
lation of 360,517; other large towns are Santiago 
de Cuba, 63,041; Camagiiey, 93,053; Guatanamo, 
60,216; Cienfuegos, 82,092; Manzanillo, 62,485. 

PRopucTION. The staple products are sugar 
and tobacco. Coffee, cocoa, cereals and potatoes 
are raised and there is a considerable production 
of fruits and minerals. In 1918-19, the sugar 
crop amounted to 4,446,229 tons, valued at 457,- 
305,858 pesos. The value of tobacco manufac- 
tured in 1918 was 33,829,627 pesos. At the be- 

inning of 1919, the livestock was as follows: 

attle, 3,965,600; horses, 779,496; mules, 64,570. 
The mineral production for 1919 was as follows: 
Iron ore, 200,000 tons; copper, 70,000 tons; man- 
ganese, 18,000 tons; asphalt, 10,000 tons; oil, 
8,000 barrels. There are particularly rich de- 
posits of iron in the western part. The man- 
ganese mining industry has been developed in 
the Province of Santiago de Cuba, but there are 
manganese resources in other parts of the island. 

The total number of immigrants in 1919 was 
80,485, an increase of 43,165 over the preceding 
year. Nearly one-half of the immigrants were 
Spanish and next in number were those from 
Jamaica. The American immigrants in 1919 
numbered 1227. 

CoMMERCE. By far the most important article 
of foreign trade, comprising in fact the greater 
part of the exports is crude sugar. The United 
States has stood first both in respect to imports 
and exports. During the fiscal year 1918-19 the 
imports from the United States had a total value 
of $235,727,000, an increase of $7,625,000 over the 
preceding fiscal year. The imports from Great 
Britain had decreased by $3,159,000 in the same 
period. The exports to the United States in the 
fiscal year 1918-19 were $350,316,000, an in- 
crease of $71,612,000 over the preceding fiscal 
year. Cuban exports to Great Britain in 1918— 
19 showed an increase of more than $20,000,000 
over the preceding fiscal year. 

The following table shows the exports and im- 
ports for the year ending Dec. 31, 1919, in com- 
parison with the preceding year: 


Ex porte 1918 1919 
United States ........... $294,665,337 $489,633.986 


United Kingdom........ 95,149,649 82,521,828 
FRANCE: 6504s we ew ck eink 5,656,957 28,041,873 
Spaih. 66 44-264 oe oe 6,776,676 8,243,968 
Germany “<easeoveseiere, “awakes 10,425 
Other countries of America 9,428,079 10,812,602 
Other countries of Europe. 495,154 6,636,254 
All other countries ....... 1,153,497 1,909,987 


eee ee ee ee $418,825,249 $572,910,873 


~ 


ee eee ee 
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Imports 1918 1919 which caused the second intervention of the 
United States’ < oxic suicns $222,262,276 $272,192.946 American government and had been President 

SPS; 6 ese wees Steed 0,392,529 15,911,198 . ; aris 
France ............0005 7,044,221 9.905.719 1909-13. He was the leader in a brief uprising 
eee nedom ere re BARE DET te against President Menocal in February, 1917. 

e y eee eee rnee eevee ss e hd ° s 2 é e 

Other countries of America 20,257,023 27,257,637 The Liberal party had divided into two factions, 
Other countries of Europe. — 2,362,336 8,059,989 respectively headed by Gomez and Zayas, and 
All other countries ....... 26,149,261 20,805,029 Gomez received the nomination. The supporters 
Total .........0cee eee $297,622,215 $357,576.522 Of Zayas united with the Conservatives who 
feared that Gomez would he too strong for them. 
COMMUNICATIONS. The railway mileage in In the election of November Ist Zayas was pro- 


7919 was placed at 3200 and comprised the United 
Railways of Havana, the Cuban Railroad, the 
Cuban Central Railway, and the Western Rail- 
way of Havana. The chief towns and seaports 
are now connected by railway lines and there 
are private lines connecting the sugar estates 
with the main lines. For some time past the 
nationalization of the railways has been under 
consideration. 

Economic ConpITION. Toward the end of the 
vear the conditions were so serious in Cuba that 
the United States government considered the 
plan of sending an American representative for 
the purpose of investigating conditions in the 
island and reporting remedial measures. Two of 
the large banks of Cuba were insolvent. It was 
reported that the next sugar crop could not he 
harvested without financial] assistance and in that 
case a sugar shortage would follow. The banks 
which had loaned money to producers when the 
price was comparatively low were heavily in- 
volved. 

EpucaTion. On Nov. 30, 1919, the number 
of teachers was reported at 5877 and the pupils 
at 334,671. On April 5, 1920, the number of 
teachers was placed at 6151 divided as follows: 
Primary grade teachers, 5686; traveling teachers, 
117; kindergarten teachers, 137; and the rest 
consisting of teachers of night schools, schools 
of manual training, and other special schools, 
and teachers unassigned. 

FINANCE. In 1919, the national revenue was 
79,078,325 pesos (peso equals $1), which, com- 
pared with the 64,478,772 pesos collected in 1918, 
shows an increase of 4,599,553 pesos. The rev- 
enue was derived from the following sources in 
1919: Customs, 44,337,713 pesos; contributions 
and taxes, 15,450,291 pesos; stamp tax, 3,605.- 
775 pesos; loan tax, 4,561,009 pesos; national 
lottery, 4,429,921 pesos; sundry revenue, 1,673,- 
858 pesos; communications revenue, 2,133,622 
pesos; port improvement taxes, 1,599,318 pesos; 
property and State taxes, 408,732 pesos. 

An executive decree of June 30th made the 
1920-21 budget the same as the previous year. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive authority is 
vested in a president and a cabinet consisting of 
secretaries of state for justice; war and marine; 
interior; defense; agriculture, commerce, and 
labor; public instruction; public works; and 
sanitation and charity. Legislative power is in 
the national Congress made up of a Senate of 
24 members and a House of Representatives, of 
114 members. The President in 1920 was Gen. 
Mario G. Menocal. He was inaugurated May 
20, 1913. For presidential election, see below. 

History. The presidential election was fixed 
for November lst. The candidates were Dr. Al- 
fredo Zayas who was nominated by a coalition of 
Conservatives and Liberals, and Gen. Miguel 
Tosé Gomez, the choice of the Liberals. The 
Liberal candidate, Gen. José Miguel Gomez, cele- 
brated for his military career in the Cuban revo- 
lution, had led in the rebellion against Palma 


nounced successful. The supporters of Gomez, 
however, charged fraud at the polls, intimidation 
of voters, and suppression of returns in many 
places, and claimed the election of Gomez. They 
petitioned the President of the United States to 
order an investigation in accordance with the 
proclamation that had been issued by him, August 
30, calling upon Cuba to hold a valid election. 
In that proclamation it had been said that while 
the United States government would not inter- 
fere, it would observe the conduct of the election 
and the spirit in which the law was enforced. 
Liberal papers in Cuba repeated the charges of 
election frauds and other crimes, presenting long 
lists of the outrages at the polls. The United 
States State Department declared that it would 
not pass judgment unless all requirements of 
law in respect to filing complaints with the 
Cuban Electoral Board had been fulfilled. 

Conditions were disturbed also by financial dif- 
ficulties. The moratorium was proclaimed on 
October 10th in order to avert a panic in the 
sugar market. ‘The difficulties resulting from 
this and from the political situation caused many 
Cubans to leave the country for the United States. 
Toward the close of the year the high prices were 
causing great anxiety. Sugar had risen to 24 
cents a pound and the prices of ordinary articles 
may be illustrated by the fact that shoes were 
selling at $28 a pair. Meanwhile, the mora- 
torium had been extended from December Ist to 
January Ist and cash payments were required. 
The question of an American loan was being agi- 
tated and an American representative was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon the situa- 
tion and serve as a financial adviser. 

At the end of the year the financial and politi- 
cal situation in the republic was still so critical 
that the United States government had under 
consideration the sending of a representative to 
investigate conditions for it seemed possible that 
intervention under the authority of the Platt 
amendment might be necessary. Under that 
amendment, which constituted Article Three of 
the Cuban and American treaty of July 2, 1904, 
the United States had twice intervened. The 
result of the November elections in Cuba had not 
been determined at the end of the year. The 
term of President Menocal was to expire on May 
20, 1921. On the face of the election returns, 
Zayas was elected, but the vote was almost even 
and there was a sufficient number of missing votes 
to elect his opponent if they were in the latter’s 
favor. There had been three general elections in 
Cuba since its liberation and two of these had 
been followed by revolutionary movements. The 
difficulties resulting from the moratorium were 
still serious. Many Americans had suffered un- 
der its terms and the State Department had re- 
ceived many complaints. At the close of the 
year it was announced that the moratorium in 
Cuba had been extended to Feb. 1, 1921. 

The increasing volume of travel and business 
between Cuba and the United States led to the 
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establishment of an aérial mail and passenger 
service between Key West and the island, which 
began November Ist. See AERONAUTICS. 

CUBA. See AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. 

CULBERTSON, SaSscHA. 
ists, Instrumentalists. 

CULME-SEYMOUR, Sir Micuaer. Ad- 
miral in the British navy, died at Oundle, Eng- 
land, October 11. He was born at North Church, 
England, in 1836; educated at Harrow, and en- 
tered the navy in 1850. He served in the war 
with Burma, 1852, in the Baltic, 1864; the Black 
Sea, 1854-55; the China war, 1858; and was 
made rear-admiral in 1882. In 1885-87, he was 
in command of the Pacific squadron, being at that 
time vice-admiral. Later he was in command. of 
the Channel and Mediterranean squadrons and in 
1897-1900 he was commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth. As chief naval aide-de-camp, he was con- 
spicuous in the ceremonies connected with the 
funeral of Queen Victoria. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. This denomination was founded in 
1810 as a separate presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church. The fact that the strength of the church 
was in the border States, caused much discussion 
during the Civil War, and the denomination was 
barely saved from disunion. The question of 
negro churches resulted in the mutual agreement 
for the establishment of the Colored Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, as affording to the negroes 
the opportunities they needed most for church 
development. In 1904 the General Assembly ef- 
fected a union with the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, but strong oppo- 
sition in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church re- 
sulted in the formation of a new. General Assem- 
bly and a legal fight to obtain possession of the 
church property with varying results. 

The 90th meeting of the General Assembly 
was held at McKenzie, Tenn., on May 20-26, 
1920. The 91st meeting will be held about the 
same date in 192) at Greenfield, Mo. Reports 
show that in 1920 there were 1388 congregations 
with a total of 64,452 members, a decrease since 
1916, although not on so large a ratio as between 
1906 and 1916. Chureh property was valued at 
#2,022,009. There were a total of 752 ministers. 
There were about 750 Sunday Schools, with about 
5000 officers and teachers. Pupils in 1920 num- 
hbered 34,806, a marked decrease from 1916. 
Young People’s Societies numbered 3821. Re- 
ports show that the missionary work carried on 
in this country, and especially among the Indians, 
is progressing satisfactorily. although hampered 
hy a lack of funds. Missionary work is also be- 
ing carried on in China, where four churches are 
maintained with ahout 600 members. The educa- 
tional interests of the denomination are repre- 
sented by the Cumberland College, at Leonard, 
Texas, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at McKenzie, Tenn. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, is published in Nashville, 
Tenn., and the Cumberland Banner ia published 
in Tullahoma, Tenn. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Col- 
ored) had, according to the latest available statis- 
tics (1916) 136 organizations, 13,077 members, 
and 132 church edifices. Church property was 
valued at $230,426. There were 139 Sunday 
Schools, with 928 officers and teachers, and 7471 
pupils. One school with 250 pupils is main- 


See Music, Art- 
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tained, and missionary work is carried on in 
eight States. No foreign missionary work is 
conducted. Total contributions for missionary 
and benevolent work in 1916 was $11,995. The 
Colored Cumberland, a semi-monthly periodical, 
is published in Milan, Tenn. 

CUNLIFFE, Watrer (Lorp CUNLIFFE). 
Governor of the Bank of England from 1913 to 
1918, died at Epsom, England, January 6. He 
was born in 1855, educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and went into busi- 
ness in London in 1880. Ten years later he es- 
tablished a mercantile banking business and in 
1895 became a director in the Bank of England 
where he was appointed governor in 1913. Dur- 
ing the war he was blamed somewhat for the de- 
lay in the taking of measures for the improve- 
ment of the American exchange in 1915 and for 
ee his increase of the banking rate in 
July, 1916, beyond the necessary time. He was 
raiscd to the peerage in December, 1914. He was 
known in the United States chiefly as a memher 
of the financial mission of Mr. Balfour in 1917. 
His term as governor of the Bank of England 
was longer than that of any of his predecessors, 
no one before him having served for more than 
three vears. 

CUNNINGHAM, Sir HENRY STEWART. 
British jurist and Indian official, died in London 
in September. He was born at Harrow in 1832 
and educated there and at Oxford where he won 
the prize for an English essay and he was called 
to the bar in 1859. In 1866 he became govern- 
ment advocate and legal adviser in the Punjab, 
India; in 1872 government advocate at Madras. 
From 1877 to 1887 he was judge of the High 
Court of Bengal and he returned to England in 
1887. He was well known to the general public 
by his novels on Anglo-Indian subjects, especially 
for the Chronicles of Sir Dustypore (1873) 
which gained a high place among contemporary 
Anglo-Indian writings. In 1891 he wrote a 
volume on Lord Canning in the series of Rulers 
of India; in 1894 a novel entitled Sybilla; and in 
1896 an admirable biography of Lord Bowen. 

CURACAO. A colony of the Dutch West 
Indies with an area of 436 square miles and a 
population (Dec. 31, 1918) of 57,619 of which 
34,639 were on the island of Curacao itself. The 
colony comprises the islands of Curacao, Bonaire, 
and Aruba in one group and the islands of St. 
Martin. St. Eustache, and Saba in another, which 
is situated about 500 miles to the northeast near 
the coast of Porto Rico. Part of the island of 
St. Martin helongs to France. The island of 
Curacao has one of the best harbors in the West 
Indies. It produces and exports aloes, divi-divi, 
und sisal, and it raises for home consumption 
fruit, corn, vegetables, and herds of goats and 
sheep. Its chief interest is commerce. The total 
imports in 1919 were $2,826,657 of which $1,744,- 
097 were from the United States. ‘ihe imports 
in 1918 were valued at 7,307,823 guilders and the 
exports at 2,685,828 guilders. The ports of the 
various islands in 1918 showed an entrance of 
3345 vessels of 997,100 tons net. In the 1920 
budget revenue was estimated at 1,067,674 guild- 
ers and expenditure at 1,647,427 guilders. The 
government consists of a governor assisted by a 
council which comprises a vice-president and 
three members nominated by the crown. 

CUREL, FRANcois de. See Frencu Litera- 
TURE. 
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CURRENCY. See BANKS AND BANKING; 
Coins, VALUE OF FOREIGN; FINANCIAL REVIEW; 
Unitep STATES. 

CURTIS, H(enry) Hoisprook. Specialist in 
throat diseases, died in New York City, May 14. 
For many years he was one of the leading spe- 
cialists in that department. He was born in 
New York City, Dec. 15, 1856, graduated at Yale 
in 1877, and graduated in medicine in 1880. He 
was consulting laryngologist at various hospitals 
and a member of many prominent associations in 
this country and abroad in the field of laryn- 
gology and otology. In 1894 he published a vol- 
ume entitled, Votce-Building and Tone-Placing. 
He was especially known among actors, singers, 
and people of other professions that required the 
use of the voice in public. 

CURTIS, M. B. Actor, died at Los Angeles, 

Cal., December 29. He made a great success in 
the comedy known as Samuel of Posen, which at 
one time played throughout the entire country, 
and whose vogue lasted for several years. Twen- 
ty-five years before his death, he was arrested on 
the charge of killing a policeman, and the costs 
of the trial, which resulted in acquittal, ex- 
hausted most of the money that he had earned as 
an actor. His death occurred at the county 
hospital. 
CYCLING. Both amateur and professional 
bicycling gained in popular favor during 1920. 
Arthur Spencer, a Canadian, captured the na- 
tional sprint championship of the United States. 
while Robert Spears of Australia was crowned 
world’s sprint champion. 

Three six-day races were held in New York 
City, the first. held at Madison Square Garden 
was won by Alfred Goullet and Jake Magin. 
The second contested at the 22d regiment armory 
was termed an “outlaw” affair in as much as the 
National Cycling Association refused to sanction 
it. Many of the leading riders competed never- 
theless in defiance of the Association. The win- 
ners were Harry Kaiser and Ray Eaton. 

The third contest held at Madison Square Gar- 
den attracted a field of new cyclists and drew the 
largest crowds on record. This race was won by 
Maurice Brocco of Italy and Willie Coburn of 
Newark, N. J., who stole two laps on the field 
in the first 24 hours. The national amateur 
title went to Fred Taylor of the New York A. C. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. A republic formed 
out of Slav regions previously within the limits 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; independence 
proclaimed Oct. 21, 1918; government organized 
at Prague, Oct. 28, 1918; formally declared a 
republic by the National Assembly at Prague, 
Nov. 14, 1918. See below under Government and 
History. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The area has been 
estimated at 52,000 square miles and the popula- 
tion according to the census of Dec. 31, 1910, 
was 13,914,336. It comprises Bohemia, with an 
area of 20,065 and population of 6,769,548; 
Moravia, 8584, and 2,622,271; Silesia, 1988 and 
756,949; Slovakia and Ruthenia, 25,309 and 3,- 
654,435; and the German and Austrian districts 
assigned by the Peace Conference, 370 and 113,- 
133. At the census of Novemher, 1919, the popu- 
lation of Slovakia was 2,940,374 of whom 2,141],- 
000 were Slovaks, 665,000 Magyars, and 140,322 
Germans. The cities over 40,000 with their esti- 
mated population on June 30, 1914, are as fol- 
lows: Prague and environs, 550,000; Brno, 135,- 
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000; Plizen, 85,000; Pressburg, 85,000; Kosice, 
48,000; Ostrava, 42,000; Liberec, 40,000; Uasti, 
40,000; Bude Jovice, 40,000. The majority are 
Catholics, but no later figures can be given than 
those in the preceding issues of the YEAR Book 
under the title of AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, according 
to which the Roman Catholics numbered 11,836,- 
933; the Greek Catholics, 592,115; and the Prot- 
estants 976,567. Educational figures were in- 
complete, except for the period before the war. 
Elementary instruction is compulsory between 
the ages of 6 to 14. Before the war there were 
13,638 elementary schools with 2,032,313 pupils 
and 1021 advanced public schools with 172,607 
pupils. Slovakia in 1918-19 had 3931 elemen- 
tary schools with 390,764 pupils. There were 
216 gymnasia and other schools for secondary 
education. There are four universities, two of 
which are at Prague, the other two being re- 
spectively at Brno and Pressburg. One of the 
universities at Prague is Czech (teaching staff 
116; students 7051), and the other is German 
(teaching staff 113; students 3043). The uni- 
versity at Brna (Czech) had 15 teachers and 490 
students and the university at Pressburg (Slo- 
vak) had nine teachers and 124 students. At 
Prague and also at Brno there are two technical 
high schools, respectively Czech and German. 

PropucTIon. The territory. in respect to nat- 
ural resources is one of the richest in Europe and 
is far advanced in industrial development. Of 
the total population the largest element is en- 
gaged in the industries and next to that in agri- 
culture. The average annual harvest has been 
valued at 1,250,000,000 kronen. There is a very 
large fruit export. Stock-raising flourishes, and 
there are well developed industries connected 
with agriculture, such as sugar-refining and the 
beer and spirit industries. The minerals include 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, antimony, ete. 
The factories in 1919 numbered 8833 of which 
2000 were engaged in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles; 1755 glass and precious stones; 1355 food 
manufacture. See AGRICULTURE. 

FINANCE. In 1920 the budget estimates were: 
Revenue, 5,323,582,000 kronen, ordinary, and 
2,427,188,000 extraordinary, making a total of 
7,750,770,000; expenditures, 4,926,691,000 ordi- 
nary, and 5,489,484,000 extraordinary, making a 
total of 10,416,175,000. The finance minister on 
Oct. 25, 1920, submitted to the National Assem- 
bly a bill containing a statement of probable 
revenue and expenditure and of financial pro- 
posals for the fiscal year commencing Jan. 2, 1921. 
While the appropriations are for the third year 
of the Republic’s existence, an even balance in 
current government receipts and disbursements 
has already been achieved, the first amounting 
to 14,107,979,550 and the latter to 14,104,374,650 
crowns (Czecho-Slovak crown = $0.202 at par 
of exchange; the present exchange value is about 
$0.0125). 

RAILWAyYs. In 1919 the railway mileage was 
8680 of which 7850 was state railways. The 
ee information was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: The Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Silesian net of railways was constructed as an 
integral part of the railways of old Austria at 
a time when, for political reasons, all the trade 
was directed to the centre of the Empire, Vienna 
—that is, from north to south. The rigid cen- 
tralistic Austrian system did not allow any devia- 
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tion with regard to the main traffic routes. It 
was also a policy of the Austrian and Hungar- 
ian governments to separate Slovakia from its 
kindred countries, Bohemia and Moravia, and 
firmly to hind it by a net of railways to the 
centre of Hungary. The old government, there- 
fore, constructed railway lines extending to Buda- 
pest. from north to south, and onlv here and 
there were tracks built in a different way. but 
without any connection between them, the only 
aim heing to inerease the traffic toward the 
Magyar centre. Under the empire the railroads 
in Bohemia, Moravia. and Silesia were systemat- 
ically neglected and during the war very poorly 
maintained. so that in 1920 they were in a very 
bad condition. Moreover, the railways in 
Slovakia had many lines of local railways with 
a weak superstructure, which did not allow their 
use for all the rolling stock and especially loco- 
motives, whereby the entire traffic was very much 
hampered. In the Czecho-Slovak Republic there 
was a change in regard to the direction of our 


commercial policy, i.e., in favor of a west-to- 


enst direction. It was therefore an important 
task to prepare the net of railwava in such a 
way as to accomplish the connection of Moravia 
with the north, the centre. and the south of 
Slovakia. and to construct in Slovakia itself a 
transverse main line to Rusinia (Podkarpatska 
Rus), to which it would be possible to join a 
further net of railways. 

GOVERNMENT. After the National Assemblv 
declared the new state to be a republic with 
Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk as its first president 
(Nov. 14, 1918), it proceeded to the work of 
forming a constitution and preparing for a gen- 
eral election. The constitution was adopted Feh. 
29, 1920, and the general election was fixed for 
April, 1920. Under the constitution the new 
state is a democratic republic with an elected 
president, the territory under it forming a single 
unit. The president is the commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces, has the power of appoint- 
ment for the higher officials and acts through a 
responsible ministry. He is elected by the na- 
tional parliament for seven years. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in the national parliament 
which consists of a chamber of deputies of 300 
members elected for six years and the senate 
of 150 members, renewed every eight years. 
Freedom of speech and of the press, the protec- 
tion of racial minorities. etc., are guaranteed 
by the constitution. There is universal adult 
suffrage without distinction of sex and all citi- 
vens over the age of 30 are eligible for office. 
The official language is Czecho-Slovak, but it is 
provided that a minority in any district 
numbering over 20 per cent of the population 
may choose its own official language and have its 
own schools. The principle of proportional rep- 
resentation is observed. The president in 1920 
was Professor T. G. Masaryk. At the beginning 
of 1920 the ministry, constituted July 8, 1919, 
under Tusar (Social Democrat), as Prime Min- 
ister, was in power. 
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ELEcTIONS. The National Constituent As- 
sembly had completed its work and dissolved 
April 15. On April 18 the elections were held 
for the chamber of deputies and on April 26 
for the senate. The votes by nationalities were 
as follows: Czechs, 4,203,480, electing 199 
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deputies; Germans, 1,576,692, electing 72 depu- 
ties; Magvars, 274,630, electing 10 deputies. 
The distribution of seats among the political 
groups of the respective nationalities was as 
follows: (1) Czechs: Social Democrats, 74; 
Clericals or Peoples Party, 33; Agraridns, 28; 
Czecho-Socialists, 24: National Democrats, 19; 
Peasants, 12; Traders Party, 6: Progressive So- 
cialists, 3. (2) German; Social Democrats, 31: 
German Electors’ Union, 15; Farmers’ Union, 
11; German Christian Socialists, 10; German 
Liberals, 5. (3) Magyars; Magyar Christian 
Socialists, 5; Magvar Social Democrats, 4: 
Agrarians, 1. Dr. Masaryk was chosen president 
by a vote of 284 to 61 upon the meeting of the 
new parliament. The Tusar ministry had re- 
siened after the close of the National Constitu- 
ent Assembly and a new ministry was now ap- 
pointed. M. Tusar was again named as prime 
minister. This ministry resigned, September 15. 

New MINristry. The new ministry was com- 
posed as follows: Premier and Minister of In- 
terior, Jan Cerny, head of the provincial govern- 
ment of Moravia; Minister of Defense, General 
Husak: Minister of Posts, Dr. Fodka; Minister 
of Agriculture, Dr. Brdlik; Minister of Rail- 
roads, Dr. Burger: Minister of Public Welfare. 
Dr. Gruber; Minister of Unification, Dr. Fajnor; 
Minister of Food, Mr. Prusa; Minister of Public 
Health, Dr. Prohaska; Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. Benes; Minister of Finance, Dr. Englis; 
Minister of Education, Dr. Susta; Minister of 
Justice, Dr. Popelka; Minister of Commerce, Mr. 
Hotosek. 

The fall of the Tusar ministry was followed 
by a division in the ranks of the Social Demo- 
crats, a portion of whom, comprising the lead- 
ers of the party, refused to accept the programme 
of the Third International, saying that the.prin- 
ciples of social democracy and those of Commun- 
ism as understood in Moscow were so sharply 
contrasted that it was useless to try to reconcile 
them. Thereupon, the radical element in the 
party withdrew and at the same time took pos- 
session of the party newspaper. The Conserva- 
tive element, however, opened a separate office 
for the newspaper, which thereafter was pub- 
lished in two separate editions, representing the 
respective Right and Left wings of the party. 
The new prime minister was a member of the 
National Democratic party and his ministry was 
regarded as a non-political government, consist- 
ing of administrative experts. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. The prime _ minister, 
Czerny, toward the close of the year condemned 
the agitation in Hungary on behalf of the Hun- 
garian clement in Czecho-Slovakia if the reports 
in the press were correct. He declared that if 
good relations did not exist between the two 
countries, it was not the fault of his own and 
that he would energetically ward off any at- 
tacks upon the integrity of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The press reports to which he referred indicated 
a well organized irredentist movement in the 
Hungarian portions of the new state. The for- 
eign ministry declared that the press reports 
had been fully established. Serious disturbances 
were reported in the old kingdom of Bohemia in 
the middle of November where riots broke out 
as a result of Pan-German demonstrations. In 
Prague, there were anti-Czech demonstrations on 
the part of the Germans. This provoked attacks 
by the Czechs and mobs destroyed a considerable 
amount of German property. There were anti- 
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Semitic riots in the German university of Brtinn. 
The foreion ministry in November announced 
that the Russian Soviet government had offered 
a secret military and political alliance and that 
it had been refused. : 

SocraL Democrats. Toward the close of the 
vear the Social Democratic party in conference 
declared that it would codperate in the work of 
narliament and submit measures of a Social 
Democratic character, but would decline to take 
part in any coalition of parliamentary groups. 
In foreign relations it demanded a policy of 
peace and friendship with all neighboring coun- 
tries: strict neutrality as between Poland and 
Russia: and resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet government. 

DADAISM. See FRencn LITERATURE. 

DAHOMEY. A French colony of West Af- 
rica between Togoland on the west and the Brit- 
ish possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east 
and with the French military territories on the 
north. It is part of the government-general of 
French West Africa (q.v.). There are only 
about 70 miles of coast land. The population in 
1918 was estimated at 900,000 including 460 
Europeans. The natives are of pure negro blood 
and belong to the Ewe family. They are for 
the most part fetish worshippers, but are in- 
dustrious farm workers along the coast where 
they grow corn, yams, potatoes and manioc. 
The capital and chief business centre is Porto 
Novo with about 20,000 inhabitants. The other 
towns of importance are: Abomey (12,372) ; 
Whydah or Ouida (13,000) : Grand Popo (2115) ; 
Kotonou (2456). The chief imports are cot- 
ton, machinery, tobacco, and liquors; the chief 
exports, corn, palm kernels and palm oil. In 
the central part cotton cultivation is success- 
fully carried on. In 1914 the exports of palm 
kernels amounted to 12,189,239 francs and the 
exports of palm oil to 13,690.478 francs. There 
is a railway from Kotonou into the interior as 
far as Savi, a distance of 156 miles, which has 
a branch line to Whydah, and its prolongation 
to Chaoru, a distance of 400 miles, 1s projected. 
There are 1389 miles of telegraph. The budget 
for 1919 was given at 5,921,000 francs. 

The foreign trade showed a marked advance 
in 1919, the total being $22,096,114, as against 
$11,258,413, in the year before. The exports 
amounted to $13,530,170 and the imports to 
$8,566,244. The chief imports in respect to value 
were cotton goods, and tobacco; and the chief 
exports, corn, palm kernels, and palm oil. In 
percentage of the total value of foreign trade 
distributed among the leading nations in 1919 
was as follows: Great Britain, 30 per cent; 
France, 29.6 per cent, and the United States, 
12.5 per cent. The shipping figures for the port 
of Dahomey in 1919 were as follows: Tonnage 
entered, 259,887; cleared, 277,003. 

DAIRYING. Propuction anv Prices. For 
the first nine months of the year, production and 
price of dairy products continued about the same 
as during 1919. Although exports had decreased 
and imports were coming in greater quantities, 
the actual effect of this situation was not felt 
until] about October of 1920. Prices for butter 
and condensed milk remained about the same as 
the year before, while cheese was inactive during 
considerable part of the year. : 

The following table gives the production of 
butter, cheese, and condensed milk for the fiscal 
years 1919 and 1920. Cheese production re- 
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mained about the same, while butter decreased 
and condensed milk increased. 


wee. 


1919 1920 
(nounds) (nounds) 
Creamery bnttcr ........ 852,312,600 744 262,058 
American cheese ....... 272.791.2883 270 898.862 


Condensed and cvan. milk 1.871,658,452 2,244,392.769 


On the first of October, the combined effect of 
eeveral factors greatly upset the whole industrv 
and marked decreases in the prices of butter and 
condensed milk soon followed. Several factors | 
contributed to this adverse condition. ae 

During 1919 an enormous export trade in hut- 
ter and condensed milk had been built uv. More 
butter and more condensed milk were imported, 
hy far, than at anv time in the history of the 
country. During this year, however, foreign 
credits expired and the adverse exchange situa- 
tion discouraged our export trade and encour- 
aged imports. With butter, for instance, the 
greatest export year, 1919, was followed by the 
greatest year of imports, while condensed milk 
dropped from the high point of 114 million 
pounds in the month of June last vear. to 17 
million pounds in November of 1920. Produc- 
tion in the latter product had continued at the 
normal rate. and the enormous accumulation was 
responsible for the closing down of many of the 
condensaries on October Ist. Some of the plants 
continued to operate, but all milk was received 
on account of the producers who were obliged 
to deliver their milk to the factories and accept 
the returns for the product in whatever form it 
was manufactured, less the actual cost of manu- 
facture. Some of the milk formerlv used for con- 
densed milk was converted into cheese, while a 
larger amount of it was made into butter and, in 
manv cases, the skim milk was not utilized. 

Milk nowder plants were similarly affected be- 
cause of the surplus of that product and this 
contributed its share of discouragement to the 
producer. A very large drop in the price of 
sugar about this time was also a serious factor 
in the condensed milk business. In some sec. 
tions, notably in the Eastern and New England 
States, the milk producers’ organizations are 
attempting to contract for all of the milk of 
producers and form a pool, so that the producer 
will receive a similar price whether the milk 
goes to the cities for direct consumption or 
whether it is made into various products. 

The producers’ price for milk for direct con- 
sumption to the cities did not react so quickly 
to the decreases in price, although it is already 
considerably lower than the cost in the winter 
months of last year. The price of retai] milk 
in the cities has not increased for the winter 
months as it usually does, and in some cases has 
decreased one to three cents a quart. It is for- 
tunate that with this material decrease in price 
of milk there has also been a decrease in the 
price of feeds for dairy animals. Both hays 
and concentrated feeds have decreased 30 to 50 
per cent, and in some cases more, below the 
prevailing prices of a year ago. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN Daigy Propucts. The pro- 
duction of dairy products in this country is enor- 
mous, but normally it is all consumed at home. 
During the war, however, production was stimu- 
lated by the increased prices and the outlet to 
foreign countries. The outlet, although com- 
paratively small, except in the case of condensed 
milk, as compared with total production, had 
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a stabilizing effect upon the price. As has been 
pointed out, during the past year this outlet 
was stopped and imports increased. Although 
the actual quantity imported was small com- 
pared with our total production, yet it has had 
a serious effect upon the situation, because in- 
stead of foreign trade being a stimulus to the 
price, importations have seriously upset the 
markets. During 1920 more butter was imported 
into the United States than at any time in the 
history of the country, reaching as high as over 
eight million pounds in the month of July. 
The following table shows the foreign trade 
in dairy products for the fiscal years 1919 and 
1920. 


Importa Exports 

Butter: 

1919 (fiscal year) ....... 4,131,469 33,740,360 

1920 ns OF Sea hte eae 20,770,959 27,129,834 
Cheese: 

1919 (fiscal year) ....... 2,487,871 18,794,455 

1920 * Oe 1g sg ee eee 17,913,682 19,427,300 
Condensed and = evaporated 

milk: 
1919 (fiscal year) ....... 20,183,623 780,119,710 
1920 " gig oaks 19,080,642 


707,847,328 


The reversal in trade has been brought abou. 
largely by the decreased buying of the United 
Kingdom, France, and Belgium. The chief buy- 
ers at the present time of condensed and evapor- 
ated milk are Germany, Cuba, Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom, and. because of the inability of 
Germany to buy much butter. from Denmark, 
and because of the great decrease in consumption 
of butter in England, considerable quantities of 
the butter that is being imported into this coun- 
try now comes from Denmark, although there 
have been considerable quantities from Canada, 
Argentina, and New Zealand. 

TARIFF. Since the reverse in trade in dairy 
products, there has been much ayitation among 
the various dairy organizations in this country 
to have the tariff revised. Before 1914, the 
tariff on dairy products largely prohibited im- 
portations except for some condensed milk and 
some special foreign varieties of cheese. In that 
year, however, the tariff was reduced and large 
importations came, but the war having started in 
August of that year destroyed the effect of the 
low tariff. The tariff on butter was reduced 
from six cents a pound to two and a half cents; 
cheese from six cents a pound to 20 per cent ad 
valorem; while condensed milk was changed from 
two cents a pound to the free list. 

EXPERIMENTAL WorRK. Progress has _ been 
made during the year in problems relating to 
the feeding of dairy cows. Considerable addi- 
tional information has been made available b 
studies in the mineral requirements for mil 
production. It has been demonstrated that the 
lack of sufficient calcium and phosphorous are 
often limiting factors in the amount of milk that 
is produced. It has been shown that the subse- 
quent production of a cow can be largely in- 
creased by liberal feeding over a comparatively 
long period before calving, or by feeding of 
mineral salts during a shorter period before fresh- 
ening, and that this is especially true of 
cows not heavily fed during the lactation period. 
Progress has also been made in the studies of 
various proteins commonly fed to dairy animals, 
Much greater usefulness of some forms has been 
demonstrated. 

The large breeding project which is being 
conducted by the Federal government in co- 
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operation with many of the States has: been en- 
larged, and during the year the studies of the 
principle of inbreeding, as compared with out- 
crossing, have been added to the problems for 
investigation. 

The work on products during the year has been 
increased along the lines of studies in the quality 
of milk for the manufacture of products. It has 
been demonstrated that the quality of the milk 
is of greatest importance in the manufacture of 
certain varieties of cheese and condensed milk. 

It has been especially observed that there are 
special forms of organisms that produce rennet 
and that their by-product may be a larger factor 
than the acid forms, especially in connection 
with the coagulation of milk for the making of 
evaporated products. : 

The utilization of milk in the form of various 
by-products has continued, and a process for 
making albumen powder from whey has been de- 
vised. The manufacturing work with butter and 
cheese has had considerable attention by the 
various States and the Federal government, and 
these studies have largely been along lines of 
management and plant efficiency, while causes 
and prevention of mold in butter have received 
additional attention. 

MILK CoNsuMPTION. The city campaigns that 
were so successful last year in increasing the 
consumption of milk in the cities during the 
past year have been extended to the country, for 
it was found that in some sections, especially 
in the South, a large percentage of the farm 
families had no milk. An out-growth of the 
campaign in the South was the slogan, “At least 
one cow on every farm.” The result of this 
campaign has been very marked and in some 
counties hundreds of dairy cattle have been 
brought in and distributed among small farms. 
The campaigng for increased consumption have 
been conducted by the various States and cities, 
and have usually been codperated in by the 
women’s organizations, public health committees, 
and others directly interested in child welfare 
work, especially. The National Dairy Council, 
an organization for spreading the gospel of milk 
consumption, has been considerably enlarged dur- 
ing the year, and increased numbers of special- 
ists have been employed for the purpose of carry- 
ing on campaigns and for the distribution of in- 
formation along the lines of consumption of 
dairy products. Some 10 or 12 State organiza- 
tions have been formed and many of them af- 
filiated with the national organization. 

Reports from cities indicate that the consump- 
tion of milk has increased considerably during 
the past year. 

PUBLICATIONS. The following are among the 
books on dairying that have been published dur- 
ing the year: 

Heinemann, Paul Gustav. Milk. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1919.. 

King, Clyde L. The Price of Milk. Philadel- 
phia, John C. Winston Company, 1920. 

Hunziker, Otto Fred. The Butter Industry. 
Published by the author, LaGrange, IIl., 1920. 

Hunziker, Otto Fred. Condensed Milk and 
Milk Powder. 3d edition. Published by the au- 
thor, LaGrange, IIll., 1920. 

DALMATIA. Before the downfall of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, a crownland of 
Austria; after the revolution of November, 1918, 
a constituent part of the new state of Jugo- 
Slavia. It is bounded by Bosnia and Her- 
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zegovina on the east and the Adriatic Sea on the 
west and it lies between Croatia and Montenegro. 
Area, 4952 square miles; population on Dec. 31, 
1910, 645,666. Its population in the new state 
of Jugo-Slavia was given at 945,666, but cer- 
tain of its territories were in dispute with Italy. 
(See Wak OF THE NATIONS). While it was a 
part of the Austro-Hungarian area, the Croat- 
speaking element was placed at the census of 
1910 at 610,669 and the Catholics numbered 539,- 
074 as against 105,338 Orthodox Greeks. Cap- 
ital, Zara, with a population of about 14,000. 
Other important towns: Spalato (about 21,- 
000) ; Ragusa (about 9000); and Cattaro (about 
3000); all of which are seaports. 

DALTON, Sir Cornexius. British patent of- 
fice official, died in London, England, in October. 
He was born March, 1842, and was educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he: took hon- 
ors. He studied law and entered the civil serv- 
ice in 1873 and was a member of important com- 
missions on taxation, etc. From 1897-1900 he 
was Controller-General of Patents. Among his 
publications may be mentioned: The Real Cap- 
tain Kidd (1911), and The Life of Thomas Pitt 
(1915). 7 

DAMS. A review of engineering literature 
in 1920 would probably reveal that more atten- 
tion was being paid to earth fill dams than those 
of other types. This followed from the fact that 
for most of the project this form of construction 
was most suitable, yet obviously where there are 
gorges or narrow river beds the masonry dam 
must be employed with ingenious and well organ- 
ived methods for depositing the concrete. 

Miami Conservancy Dams. The important 
work of the Miami Conservancy District (See 
FLoop PrRoTecTiIoNn) involved the construction of 
live dams formed by earthen embankments 
pierced by outlets of concrete masonry. These 
dams varied in volume from 865,000 cubic yards 
to 3,500,000 cubic yards, and aggregate some 
9,000,000 cubic yards of fill. They were all be- 
ing built by the hydraulic method and not only 
did the work rank as the largest hydraulic fill 
dam construction ever undertaken, but in its 
prosecution mechanical and technical advances 
beyond anything ever recorded in this field were 
attained. In most of the construction, in all 
except the dam at Germantown, the dams con- 
sisted of wide, flat fills across broad level valleys. 
The work was most carefully organized and its 
prosecution involved the essential elements of 
stream control. Borrow-pit development and 
materials transportation, pump construction and 
operation, discharge pipe construction, and em- 
bankment building. In the construction of the 
dams at Taylorsville, Huffman and Lockington 
Where the outlets were concrete notches in the 
embankments, by leaving out the wire crossing 
the notch a flume was obtained adequate to pass 
the floods during the construction. The dams 
at Englewood and Germantown were continuous 
embankments across the valleys and the outlets 
were twin conduits passing through the bottom 
of the fill, During the construction period these 
were enlarged to about twice their final capacity. 
The Germantown dam, the first of the five dams 
to be completed was finished during the year, and 
in‘ 1921 would be ready to act by exerting its 
full detention in place of the enlarged conduits 
just referred to used for flood water in 1920. 
The Germantown dam is 110 feet high, contain- 
ing about 900,000 cubic yards of embankment. 
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BRIDGEWATER ProJecT. In the autumn of 
1919 the new Bridgewater reservoir of the 
Western Carolina Power Co., to impound the 
waters of the Catawba River and its tributaries 
was practically completed. This as described in 
the Year Book for 1917 (See Dams, page 187), 
involved three dams known respectively as the 
Catawba, Paddy Creek, and Linville dams. The 
Catawba for its section crossing the river was of 
the gravel concrete type, but the remaining sec- 
tion as well as the other two dams were earth 
fills formed by hydraulic sluicing of earth brought 
up in trains and deposited along the outer edges 
of the dam from timber trestles. These three 
earth fill dams were of approximately the same 
design, with a top 20 feet wide, upstream slopes of 
one on three and downstream slopes of one on two 
and one half. / There was a central bottom trench 
and a downstream low rockfill toe wall. The 
Catawba dam was 120 feet high and contains 
about 1,820,000 cubic yards. Paddy Creek dam 
had 160 feet maximum height with 1,450,000 
cubic yards, and Linville was 160 feet high with 
1,250,000 cubic yards total fill. The different 
dams were located within 2% miles of each other 
and the material used in building them was of 
essentially the same nature and composition. 

At the Catawba dam there is a spillway of 
masonry 305 feet long across the river bed and 
the earthfill, this spillway rising to a height of 
125 feet. This spillway through its extensions 
is tied into the earthfill, there being a concrete 
core wall with seven fins. The top is crossed by 
a public highway with two 153 feet long steel 
spans supported by a central pier, making a 
bridge over the spillway. The entire project is 
fully discussed in the Engineering Netcs-Record, 
vol. 84, No. 28, p. 1088, and vol. 85, No. 7, p. 
306. 

Bia Eppy Dam. The Big Eddy dam across the 
Spanish River near High Falls, Ont., was com- 
pleted during the year and provided a regulating 
reservoir for a power plant of the International 
Nickel Co., located about % of a mile down- 
stream. The structure was of mass concrete 
section with a maximum height of 159 feet and 
a length of 1100 feet, 512 feet of which was in 
comparatively low bulkhead. There was a pen- 
stock section, 152 feet in length and the re- 
mainder was spillway. The site of the dam 
is at a narrow gorge of the river which was 
closed by sinking four pneumatic caissons, two 
upstream and two downstream. To take care 
of the river discharge a flume was excavated 
through a slight depression behind the east bank 
of the river involving the removal of 14,000 cubic 
yards of rock which later was used in the con- 
crete structure of the dam proper. As the dam 
grew in height the flume was roofed over at a 
height of 42 feet above the floor. 

Dervis GATE DaM. The Devils Gate concrete 


"arch dam, near Pasadena, California, was dedi- 


cated on Aug. 18, 1920. This was one of the 
structures built by the Los Angeles County Flood 
Control] District, and was located in the deep 
gorge of the Arroyo Seco. It has a maximum 
height of 120 feet above bed rock and is about 
310 feet in length on the crest. It is of the 
single arch type and carries across its crest a 
highway. It is a concrete structure comprising 
some 30,000 cubic yards of concrete, which was 
mixed and placed at the very good rate of 300 
cubic yards per 8-hour shift. About 75 per 
cent of the total amount was poured from the 
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mixer directly into the dam,, and the material 
to mix with the cement was found near the dam 
site. 

WANAQUE Dam. The North Jersey District 
Water Supply Commission on Nov. 9, 1920, let a 
contract for the construction of a portion of the 
Wanaque Dam. This was to be an earth dam 
whose construction would create an impounding 
reservoir of 11,000.000,000 gallons capacity on 
the Wanaque River. The plans involved a con- 
crete and puddle core wall, 970 feet long, ex- 
cavated from the ground surface to bed rock by 
means of a sheeted trench 100 feet or more in 
depth. The contract referred to called for the 
construction of the concrete and clay puddle 
core-wall from hed rock to the surface of the 
ground. excavation of a channel in rock, removal 
of existing mill buildings, and erection of mis- 
cellaneous structures. The work contemplated 
83,500 cubic yards of earth excavation, 16,000 
cubic yards of rock excavation, 8000 cubic yards 
of clay puddle, 28,500 cubic yards of concrete, and 
100 tons of sheetpiling. The letting of the con- 
tract was interesting in view of industrial con- 
ditions during the year as the work was to be 
done on a cost-plus-a-percentage hasis, the con- 
tractor to share in any reduction in unit costs 
up to a certain per cent, or to hear a share of 
added expense through an increase in cost of 
materials and wages. It was provided, however, 
that no matter what the expense of the work 
might he, the contractor was assured of a 4 per 
cent fee. In this connection a straicht unit price 
bid was tendered by a responsible contractor 
which was under the engineers’ estimates, but 
this was rejected hy the cbmmission in view of 
a probable fall in the costs of materials and 
labor. which would make the cost plus plan ad- 
vantageous. 

SPAULDING Dam. An interesting project de- 
scribed in the Engineering Press of 1920, though 
completed in the previons vear. was the raising 
by an addition of 15 feet in height and hacking 
up to secure increased strength. of the Lake 
Spaulding Dam of the Pacifie Gas and Electric 
Co., of California. This lake is situated in 
Nevada County. being formed by impounding the 
water of the South Fork of the Yuba River. 
The main dam which since the addition rises to 
a height of 275 feet above the river hed is 
flanked by five smaller dams and a storage of 
74.000 acre feet is provided. The original dam 
built in 1913 and described in the YEAR Boox 
for that year (page 199), was designed for a 
height of 305 feet, and was first built up to a 
height of 225 feet with foundation adequate for 
the ultimate completion. In 1916 the dam was 
raised to 260 feet, and the 1920 addition of 15 
feet probably represented the final work as 
f-rther storage could be secured more econom- 
icallv elsewhere in the water shed. 

The addition made in 1920 involved the con- 
tinuing of the upstream and downstream hottles 
which were three feet and 16 feet in 100 feet 
respectively. The crest was 11 feet in width. 
The improvement also involved the reinforcement 
of the downstream face of the arch section. The 
undertaking presented unusual problems dealing 
with the shrinkage of concrete and adaptation of 
new to old construction. Dam 2 in the project is 
the snillway dam with a spill crest five feet deep 
and 270 feet long with six-inch I-beam posts at 
six foot centres to support wooden flash boards 
and a walkway. This dam which was arched 
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with a radius of 300 feet was made by backing 
up the old section. Dams 3, 4, and 5 were raised 
and connected so as to form a continuous dam, 
reénforcing by buttresses and other backing 
being introduced. The water stored at this 
dam is passed through a series of four power 
houses with an aggregate head of 2430 feet and 
then is used for irrigation purposes. The project 
outlined is described in Engineering News-Record, 
vol. 85. No. 22, page 1020. 

KerkKHorr Dam. This concrete dam across the 
San Joaquin. Valley, California, completed at the 
heginning of the year was marked hv a notable 
system of construction. It was built of concrete 
from a superposed trestle which was erected com- 
plete before starting construction work, and its 
frame work not only served for the tracks of 
the cars from which the concrete was chuted 
down to the dam construction, but also as a 
backing for the concrete forms. The dam was 
108 feet high with a radius of 205 feet in the 
upstream face. 

Warm Sprines Dam. A similar method of 
construction was used successfully on the Warm 
Springs Dam, a thin arch dam on the Malheur 
River, in Eastern Oregon, built to impound 170,- 
000 acre-feet of water for irrigation. This dam 
was 549 feet in length at the top, 469 feet along 
the curved portion, and 200 feet at the bottom. 
The width at the top was eight feet and at the 
bottom 27.24 feet There was a spillway 324 
in length with a free board of & feet. 

Proposep Mercen River DAM. An_interest- 
ing project of the year was included in a report 
on the requirements of the Merced irrigation dis- 
trict in the San Joaquin valley of California. 
The district contemplates the irrigation of 200,- 
000 acres of fertile land, of which 52,000 acres 
was already irrigated. The report recommended 
a storage reservoir on the Merced River formed 
by a dam at Exchequer, 7 miles above Merced 
Falls. where a simple arch dam of perhaps 330 
feet total height, could he constructed which 
would raise the water 300 feet and form a reser- 
voir 12 miles long. Such a flooding would neces- 
sitate the relocation of 20 miles of the Yosemite 
Valley railroad which ran through the reser- 
voir site. It was also proposed to locate a 20,- 
000-kw. power plant at the foot of the dam, part 
of the energy from which would he used for 
pumping within the district. The plans further 
contemplated the purchase of the Crocker-Huff- 
man canal system and the addition of mains and 
laterals to make a total length of about 850 
miles of irrigation canal. 

THE SEVERN RIVER BARRAGE. As an essential 
element of the big tidal power project which was 
announced in England late in the year, there was 
a reinforced concrete dam across the River 
Severn below Chepstow. Here there was an ex- 
ceptionally high range of tide and an estuary of 
large capacity so it was proposed to build a dam 
across the river to retain the water coming up 
at flood tide and to use the energy thus stored 
in turbo-generators below the dam. The avail- 
able head of water would range from 5 to 30 
feet. The project also involved the development 
of a high level lake by constructing a dam across 
a valley leading from the Wye Valley just above 
Tintern Abbey. This lake would serve as a res- 
ervoir into which the tidal water of the basin 
would be pumped during the periods of surplus 
energy, and this would he drawn upon to operate 
other turbines during the inactive periods at 
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the main dam so as to maintain a constant sup- 
ply of power. The power features of the scheme 
naturally were of unusual interest and received 
the favorable and other criticism of engineers 
on their announcement. The main dam or bar- 
rage, however, did not present any striking en- 
gineering difficulties as the Severn at the point 
of crossing was about 21% miles wide with low 
lying country on both sides. The greater part 
of the river bed was exposed at low water and 
in the centre there was a deep channel known as 
“The Shoots.” At the dam or barrage it was 
proposed to build a level roadway along the crest 
and also provide new trackage for the Great 
Western Railway Co.’s line between the West 
of England and Wales. The barrage would also 
provide a locked basin for shipping purposes of 
over 27 square miles, much of which would be 
able to accommodate ocean going vessels and be 
usable at all stages of tide. The scheme was 
most ambitious having an important bearing 
on various industrial developments in this region, 
but it must be said that the entire project pro- 
posed by the Ministry of Transport, planned by 
Sir Alexander Gibbs, J. Ferguson, and T. R. 
Menzies, and estimated to cost between $40,000,- 
800 and $150,000,000, was regarded by many as 
idealistic and impracticable. It was fully dis- 
cussed in the Engineer (London), issue of Dec. 
3, 1920. 

Proposep BHAKRA Dam. During the year 
what was stated would be the highest dam in 
the world was under discussion for construction 
across the Sutlej River, India, in the Bhakra 
Gorge, some 40 miles above Rupar, the head- 
works of the existing Sirhind Canal. This 
Bhakra Dam as designed would be 395 feet high 
from foundation level to roadway, with a depth 
of water in front of the dam of about 375 feet. 
The length of the top of the dam was to be 
1015 feet. The water to be stored by the dam 
in the month of August annually would amount 
to 2,500,000 acre-feet. 

DANER, WILLIAM FRANKLIN. Judge, died at 
Newton, Mass., August 5. He was born at 
Somerville, Mass., June 26, 1863, graduated at 
Harvard in 1884, and practiced law in Boston 
until 1906. Meanwhile he had served on the 
Board of Aldermen in that city and in the 
State Senate of which he was president for three 

ears. In 1906 he was made a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. He wrote 
largely for magazines on legal and historical sub- 


jects. 

DANISH LITERATURE. See 
NAVIA. 

DANZIG. A free state, as constituted by 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, formerly be- 
longing to Germany. Area, about 579 square 
miles; population of the state proper in 1919, 
182,468; estimated population of the district 
about 200,000. According to the German census 
of 1910, the population of the state was 170,337. 
The shipping of 1918 showed a very heavy falling 
off—more than one-half since 1913. About 50 
per cent of the tonnage was German, the re- 
mainder being generally Norwegian, British, 
Swedish, and Danish. Article 102 of the Treaty 
provided for the establishment of the city of 
Danzig along with its surrounding territories 
as a free state under the protection of the League 
of Nations and the drawing up of a constitution 
under the auspices of the League. The League 
of Nations provided for its administration by 
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the appointment of a High Commissioner, this 
office being held in 1920 by Sir Reginald Tower. 
A constituent assembly was to be held and named 
and meanwhile the High Commissioner appoint- 
ed a state council of three (March 5, 1920). Pro- 
vision was made for a legislative body of 90 
members elected by universal suffrage without 
distinction of sex for all persons 20 years of age 
and upwards who had resided in the state after 
Jan. 1, 1919. The principle of proportional rep- 
resentation is observed. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. A _ non-sectar- 
ian institution of higher learning at Hanover, 
N. H., founded in 1769. In the fall of 1920 
there were 1818 undergraduates and 70 graduates 
enrolled. The faculty contained 156 teachers. 
The endowment amounted to $5,000,000 and the 
library contained about 150,000 volumes. Dur- 
ing the year a new dormitory known as Topliff 
Hall and the Spalding swimming pool were 
opened, and work on the new chemical labora- 
tory was neon President, Ernest Martin Hop- 
kins, Litt. D., LL.D. 

DAVIS, JoHN Moore Kexso. Brigadier-gen- 
eral United States army, died at Hartford, Conn., 
May 20. He was born at Washington, D. C., Jan. 
31, 1844, served as a volunteer in the Civil War 
and graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1867, after which he served in the 
artillery in the regular army. He was made 
brigadier-general May 25, 1907, and for the next 
seven months was in command of the Department 
of the Gulf when he was retired. 

DAVIES, JULIEN TAPPAN. Lawyer, died in 
New York City, May 6. He was born in New 
York City Sept. 25, 1845, served in the Civil War, 
taking part in the Gettysburg campaign and 
graduated at Columbia College in 1866. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1867. 
He was council for the New York Elevated Rail- 
ways and the Manhattan Railway Company from 
1884—1914 and was a director of important finan- 
cial institutions. In 1886 he compiled the stat- 
utes and decisions of New York State relating to 
Taxation. | 

DAY, WILLIAM PLUMBER. Rear-admiral, 
United States navy, died at Nice, France, Janu- 
ary 4. He was born in New York City Sept. 30, 
1848, and graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1869. He rose to the rank of com- 
mander, Dec. 12, 1899, and captain, Jan. 12, 1905, 
and was retired soon afterwards (June 11, 1906) 
with the rank of rear-admiral. He had mean- 
while served on many ships including the Vizen, 
of which he was in command 1890-1900, and the 
Mohican, 1902-04. In 1904-05 he had charge of 
lighthouse inspection in the 12th district and in 
1905—06 of the navy-yard at Mare Island, Cal. 

DEATH RATE. See Vitau STATISTICs. 

DELAWARE. PoPULATION. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 223,003 residents in the State, Jan. 
1. 1920, as compared with 202,322 in 1910. 

AGRICULTUBE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 10,128, a falling* 
off of 6.5 per cent since 1910. ‘The following 
table is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


] 

Cro Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn ........ 1920 190,000 7,125,000 $5,344,000 
1919 195,000 5,850,000 8,482,000 
Wheat ....... 1920 120,000 2,040,000 3,488,000 
1919 180,000 1,560,000 3,323,000 
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Hay ......... beers oe sagecoe ry the fiscal year 1919 was $1,530,772. The cash re- 
eee ; ‘166,000 Ceipts for the general fund during 1919 were 
Potatoes nee ieooo tao ono as'oa0 £3,259,722, and the expenditures $2,425,681. The 
pat potstors: 2220 8,000 1,024,000 1,024,000 outstanding indebtedness of the State on Jan. 
ales, 


MANUFACTURES. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the census of manufactures 
for the State showed a consistent increase at the 
census of 1919, as compared with that for 1914, 
except that the number of establishments de- 
creased from 808 in 1914 to 664 in 1919, and the 
number of proprietors and firm members from 
735 in 1914 to 592 in 1919. In the order of their 
importance from a percentage standpoint, the 
increases for the several items rank as follows: 
Value added by manufacture, 226.1 per cent: 
wages, 223.8 per cent; value of products, 194.5 
per cent; materials, 170.1 per cent; salaries, 126.1 
per cent; capital, 113.6. per cent; wage earners, 
30.5 per cent; primary horsepower, 29.9 per cent; 
and salaried employees, 26.5 per cent. The capi- 
tal invested, as reported in 1919, showed a gain 
of $78,721,000, or 113.6 per cent, over that in 
1914. The average capital per establishment 
was approximately $223,000 in 1919 and $86,000 
in 1914. The cost of materials used in 1919 
showed an increase over that for 1914 of $53.- 
825,000 or 170.1 per cent. The average cost of 
materials per establishment in 1919 was approxi- 
mately $129,000, and in 1914, $39,000. In addi- 
tion to the component materials which enter into 
the value of products, the cost of materials in 
this summary includes the cost of fuel, mill sup- 
plies, and rent of power and heat. The value of 
products in 1919 showed an increase over that in 
1914 of $108,964,000, or 194.5 per cent. The 
average per establishment in 1919 was approxi- 
mately $248,000 and in 1914 $69,000. The value 
added by manufacture represents the difference 
between the cost of materials used and the value 
of the products manufactured from them. The 
value added by manufacture in 1919 showed an 
increase over that in 1914 of $55,139,000, or 226.1 
per cent. The value added by manufacture in 
1%19 formed 48.2 per cent of the total value of 
products and in 1914 43.5 per cent. In 1919, as 
compared with 1914, the number of salaried em- 
ployees showed an increase of 701, or 26.5 per 
cent, while the average number of wage earners 
increased 6767 or 30.5 per cent. A comparative 
summary for the State for 1914 and 1919 fol- 
lows: 


Number af establishments ............ccc ccc cecrccces 
Persons engaged in manufactures 
Proprietors and firm members ............-0..000% 
Salaried employees ...... ee ee ee re ee ee 
Wage earners (average number) 
Primary horsepower 
Capital 
Services 
Salaries 
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Value “of products: 406.66 acsa 5369 eeda eek owes alees 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less 
cost of materials) 


_EpucatTion. The school laws were revised and 
a new school code was enacted by the Legisla- 
ture, introducing important modifications in the 
system, 


_Financr. The total balance at the close of 


12, 1920, was $2,066,785. 

ELEcTIONS. The vote for the presidential elec- 
tions of 1920 was as follows: arding (Repub- 
lican), 52,858: Cox (Democrat), 39,897; Debs 
(Socialist), 1002; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 
998; as compared with the following vote in the 
presidential election in 1916: Hughes (Repub- 
lican), 26,011; Wilson (Democrat), 24,753. The 
vote for governor in 1920 was as follows: Den- 
ney (Republican), 51,895; Lynch (Democrat), 
41,638. 

OFFICERS. Governor, William D. Denney; 
Lieutenant-Governor, J. Danforth Bush; Secre- 
tary of State, Everett C. Johnson; Attorney- 
General, Sylvester D. Townsend, Jr.; Treasurer, 
George M. Fisher; Auditor, Daniel Thompson; 
and Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, 
Horace Sudler. 

JUDICIARY. Chancellor, Charles M. Curtis; 
Chief Justice, James Pennewill; Associate Jus- 
tices, Herbert L. Rice, William H. Boyce, Henry 
C. Conrad. Associate Judge-at-large, Thomas 
LB. Heisel. | 

DEBOVE, Mavcrice. French physician, died 
early in December. For some years he had been 
permanent secretary of the Academy of Medicine. 
He was born in Paris, March 11, 1845. After 
many years of hospital practice he was elected 
to the chair of pathology in the faculty of Paris 
in 1890; exchanged this professorship in 1901 
for that of clinical medicine; and after 1902 was 
for a short time dean of the medical faculty. He 
was elected to the Academy of Medicine in 1892 
and became permanent secretary in 1913. He 
was one of the favorite pupils of Charcot and 
made a specialty of neuropathy, publishing sev- 
eral important works on digestive pathology and 
intoxicants. One of the main features of his 
career was his activity in the campaigns against 
the various great modern scourges such as tuber- 
culosis and alcoholism. As a professor he was 
distinguished for his lucidity, keenness, and 
learning, and he exerted wide influence. 

DE KOVEN, REGINALD. Musical composer, 
died in New York City, January 16. He was 
born at Middletown, Conn., in 1861, and educated 
in a i graduating at Oxford, England, in 


1879. He studied the elements of music in 
Per 

Census cent of 

increase 
1919 1914 1914 
19194 

664 808 —17.8 

32,858 25,533 28.7 

592 7135 —19.5 

8,944 2,643 26.5 
22.922 22,155 80.5 
83.669 64,403 29.9 
$148,045,000 $69.324,000 113.6 
44,541,000 14,782,000 201.3 
7,689,000 8,400,000 126.1 
36,852,000 11,382,000 223.8 
85,474,000 $1,649,000 170.1 
164,999,000 56,035,000 194.5 
79,525,000 24,386,000 226.1 


aA minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Stuttgart and Frankfort and afterwards pursued 
courses in light opera composition under well- 
known European composers. After returning 
from Europe in 1882, he lived for the most part 
in New York, but passed two years in Washing- 
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ton as conductor of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra. After that he became the music critic 
of the New York World. His earliest success was 
the celebrated light opera, Robin Hood (1890), 
whose scores became familiar throughout the en- 
tire country, and are still remembered. Other 
light operas are Begum (1887); The Fencing 
Master (1892) ; Rob Roy (1894); The Highway- 
man (1897); The Three Dragoons (1899); Mad 
Marian (1901); The Student King (1906); The 
Snowman, The Wedding Trip, etc.; and he pro- 
duced a grand opera, Canterbury Pilgrims, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, in 
March, 1917. His songs numbered over 300 and 
included some that were exceedingly popular, 
such as “Oh Promise Me.” 

DE LISLE, Epwin J. L. M. P. British 
writer, died May 5. He was born June 13, 1852, 
studied in German universities, and became pri- 
vate secretary to the governor of the Straits 
Settlements and afterwards to the postmaster- 
general. He wrote The Majesty of London, The 
Parliamentary Oath; The Royal Declaration 
Amended; The Evolutionary Hypothesis, and 
studies on Luther and Wyclif. 

DENMARE. A Scandinavian kingdom of 


Average, 
Crops 1909-1913 1918 1919 

Met.tons Met.tone Met. tons 
Wheat ...........- 148,200 172,300 161,200 
Hv@- 666. eé4 Ske eekers 446,400 323,300 378,700 
Barley sickest 544,500 467,400 533,900 
Qe. oo dee wie ee es 779,600 603,400 690,700 
Mix'd oats and barley 360,900 324,900 379,000 
Buckwheat ........ 2,400 2,700 2,200 
PO@AS 6x40 seks en oes 8,700 11,300 17,500 
Potatoes .......... 840,000 1,105,100 1,444,800 


northern Europe, consisting of the peninsula of 
Jutland and the Danish archipelago to the east 
(including the islands of Zealand, Fiinen, Laa- 
land, Falster), the outlying island of Bornholm 
in the Baltic, and the Firoe islands in the At- 
lantic. By the terms of the Peace Treaty a por- 
tion of Schleswig was to decide by plebiscite 
whether to remain under Germany or to attach 
itself to Denmark. See below. . 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total area ex- 
clusive of Schleswig is 15,582 square miles and 
the total population exclusive of the Fiiroes and 
Schleswig was given in 1916 as 2,940,979. The 
capital, Copenhagen, had a population in 1916 of 
506,390 and, with suburbs, 605,772. Only about 
3.27 per cent of the total population in 1911 were 
foreign born. 

In 1919 about 3300 people emigrated as com- 
pared with an annual emigration of between 
8000 and 9000 before the war. In 1918 there 
were about 2500 emigrants. About 40 per cent 
of the 1919 emigrants were women and the chief 
country of destination was the United States. 
Canada and South America received a small num- 
ber. 

EpucaTION. Elementary education is free and 
compulsory between the ages of seven and 14. 
The schools are maintained by taxes on the com- 
munes. In 1918 there were 3466 public elemen- 
tary schools of which 63 were in Copenhagen, 158 
in other towns, and 3245 in the rural districts. 
The total number of pupils in 1918 was 406,000. 
Besides the elementary schools, there were 13 
government schools and 150 private schools and 
certain unclassified private schools, which had in 
1918 an attendance of 60,000. The University 
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of Copenhagen founded in 1479 has five faculties, 
with 100 professors and teachers and about 2900 
students. Women are admitted to the faculties 
on equal terms with men. There are besides 
various technical schools, training colleges for 
teachers, commercial schools, agricultural schools, 
ete. 

PropuctTion. The chief occupation is agricul- 
ture. By 1919 production was recovering from 
the effects of the war. In that year agricultural 
products gave a fairly good yield and in general 
brought high prices. Wheat and barley gave 
something above middle yield; rye and oats a 
little under middle; and root crops yielded about 
normal. The kohlrabi yield was particularly 
good as it always seems to be in cold years. The 
total yield of potatoes was large, principally as 
a result of the potato propaganda which was car- 
ried on during the war years. The hay crop was 
under middle as was the straw. Of field hay 
there was harvested only one-half of normal, 
while of meadow hay there was harvested three- 
fourths of the normal yield. The following table 
shows the various yields of the crops in Denmark 
for 1918 and 1919, and a comparison with the 
1909-13 average: 


Average, 
Crops 1909-19183 1918 1919 

Met. tons Met. tons Met. tons 
Carrots ..........6. 228,800 129,600 127,400 
Beets ............. 4,444,600 5,266,700 5,114,800 
Kohlrabi .......... 4,554,600 4,559,400 4,604,100 
THINIDE 24436 aes es 2,738,500 2,334,500 2,112,500 
Sugar beets ....... 788,500 944,400 1,016,600 
Chicory beets ...... 20,600 24,400 22,800 
Field hay ......... 1,090,400 848,400 591,600 
Meadow hay ....... 710,600 412,200 536,800 
SUrAW bbe oie ees 3,518,000 2,195,600 2,665,800 


Livestock reported in 1919 were as follows: 
Horses, 558,500; cattle, 2,188,100; sheep, 509,- 
500; swine, 715,900; hens, 12,134,500. See Aarrt- 
CULTURE. 

The latest figures given out by the Bureau of 
Fisheries were for the year 1918. The total catch 
for that year amounted to 65,100,000 kilos, while 
the catch in 1917 was 63,400,000 kilos. In 1915 
the catch was 66,500,000 kilos, which was the 
greatest that had been caught up to that time. 
The value of the catch for 1918 was 41,700,000 
crowns (about $11,175,600, normal rate), a con- 
siderable advance over the 1917 value, which was 
35,000,000 crowns (about $9,380,000), but the 
decreasing value of the Danish crown, as well as 
the increasing value of materials and labor, were 
such uncertain factors that it was impossible to 
form an accurate comparative idea of the catches 
by measuring them in money values. The prices 
for 1918 were relatively good. The oyster fish- 
eries, which are considered important, are not 
reckoned above. In the season 1918-19 about 
4,000,000 oysters were sold. Danish oysters, es- 
eater d those called “Limfjords,” after the Lim- 
jord, where they are gathered, are much prized 
not only here but in Norway and Sweden. They 
are of good size, but have what is called a 
“beard,” which is bitter to taste and is usually 
removed before eating. There were ahout 21,000 
fishermen engaged in the industry in 1918, as 
compared with about 20,000 in 1917. The fishing 
fleet in 1918 numbered about 17,000 boats, of 
which about 5000 were supplied with motors. 
In 1918 was seen the best year in history of the 
Icelandic and Faroe Islands’ fisheries, which are 
reckoned independent of Denmark’s. These fish- 
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eries show in 1918 an advance of 22 per cent in 
quantity and 90 per cent in value compared with 
the 1916 fisheries. The catch on the Faroe Is- 
lands alone was valued at about 10,000,000 
crowns (about $2,680,000, normal rate) for 1918, 
as against half that amount for 1917. The value 
of the 1913 catch was not one-fourth as large as 
it was for 1918. The cod fisheries (the most im- 
portant catch) on the Faroe Islands in 1918 
reached a size hitherto unknown, amounting to 


10,500,000 kilos. 


000 kilos; in 1913, 5,500,000 kilos. 
There was a serious lack of sufficient fuel in 
Denmark and a general need of a future reliable 


market for coal. 


In 1917 the catch was 8,000.- 


The source of cheap coal sup- 


ply before the war was Germany, but where about 
100,000 tons were formerly imported per montb 
only about one-fourth of that quantity was being 
imported in the beginning of 1919, and by April 


the figure had fallen t6 about 4,000 tons. 


Later 


it averaged about 15,000 to 20,000 tons a month. 
The price on the German article had, however. 
gone much higher than the price on English coal. 
so that Germany is becoming a negligible quan- 
tity as a source of supply for fuel. 
received from England about 125,000 tons in 
January and 135,000 in February, which amount 
went to 260,000 tons in June and 280,000 in July. 
It then seemed that the great problem was solved, 
theatres and restaurants were permitted to re- 
main open longer, and the war-long rationing of 
coal was partially dispensed with. August put 
a sudden end to prospects, as a strike occurred 
in England and the rise in the value of English 


currency made matters worse. 


Durin 


of the year coal imports from Englan 
ubout 100,000 tons and the former rationing had 


to be resorted to. 
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the rest 
averaged 


CoMMERCE. The imports and exports in 1919 


were as follows: 


Articles 
Agricultural implements.100 kilos. 
Animals, live: 


Cattle 6366456 20s4euen head 
TFIGPSGR 6 ea Se bes tees do.. 
Automobiles ............ number 
Bicycles .............. 100 kilos. 
Bicycle parts ............6. do.. 
Boots and shoes........... do. 
Breadstuffs: 
Barley 6 os6s%6s6u-5e e085 do. 
Corn meal ............. do. 
Flour— 
RYO! side Gosh hee etere acs do.. 
Wheat ..........0000- do.. 
MGIEO oie Ak era ow as Ge TRS do.. 
Ogle op ite A eee a do. . 
Rice and rice products ...do.. 
AG teins cet tgcceda a eta ae us At a eee do.. 
WACK: 65 i ie ee ewes do.. 
Cement, Portland .......... tons 
CindOrs 654.54 6 wea 4 eee Ss do.. 
Chemicals ............ 100 kilos. 
CORON, Ge ay boa ci gl 4 cae es do. . 
CORD 65 6.5 ces ei deo oes tons 
Cokes: 85 wad do 236-04 eS ek wd do.. 
Briquettes ................ do.. 
CONGO: 53h c's oatca id anh 100 kilos. 
COMOUR <5 6s bo ns oar ee do.. 
Cordage and twine ......... do. 
COMIN: «fe 5 ee a en a eS SS do.. 
Cotton manufactures ....... do. 
CPYOlitO. cise es be 2 BE eae Se 4 tons 
Dairy products: 
Butter ...........0-. 100 kilos. 
CWOOBE ies ele Hh te ee me do.. 
Milk and cream......... do. 
Earthen and Chinaware: 
Brieck— 
Building ......... thousanda 
TOO ek x etl oe 100 kilos. 
China and porcelain ..... do.. 
Crockery and sanitary eauip- 
ment ........... 100 kilos 


Importe 
87,418 


843,266 
31,900 


68,174 
1,963,726 
259,706 


Exports 
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Pipes and tubes ....... do. 102,406 ...... ; 
TOS sais bee ew @ 8 thousand 184 ogvces 
Ege 6s iapi wees 28 5054 100 dozen 21 282,055 
Fertilizers ......-cceeeee0% tons 295,975 ....... 
Mish £244.04 30430080 084 100 kilos 116,388 533,461 
Flint, pebbles ..........-.- tons ....... 11,026 
Glass, plate ........... 100 kilos 50,188 ......> 
Glassware ... cece ecw e tees do.. 48,158. ....... 
Hay ee eee ee ReiscnesAOrs. wen aw 2,935 
HOMp: 6145 ss:biecvereee a ees do.. 83,398 ....... 
Hides and skins........... do.. $0,818 59,659 
Iron and steel manufactures, D.e.8.: 
Beams and bars, iron.100 kilos. 818,575 ....... 
Chains and cables....... do.. 18,163 ....... 
Hoop, iron .........26+- do.. 69,875 .....4.. 
Nails. 6.608 See ose ees do.. 17,482 ....... 
Pig ifON 2006 cseeweeceas do.. 242,868  ....... 
Pipes and tubes......... do.. 159,504. ....... 
PIAtES:. 305cce eA Kee eae do.. 644,998 ....... 
Rails, railroad .......... do.. 154,882. ....... 
Scrap iron ....... soar eras do.. ....--- 821,087 
Screws, bolts, nuts .......do.. 43,213 ....... 
WPS hike ais oo ek eee do.. 158,287 ..<.... 
KOU oc kK 60S sO b Re KG he tons 8,90 11,884 
Leather .. sara lbie eee 100 kilos. 20,860 ....-.. 
Linoleum ........-.-ee0e00-: do. 21.3870 .....-- 
Machines, sewing ......... do. 6.8374... avaneus 
Malt, barley ..........--6- do. 169,860 21,850 
Margarin ......-2+0e0- -. do. 2,902 ....--- 
Matches ........0--ece0 coy do. Bo 2 red 
Meat and meat products: 
Bacon and pork ......... €0s5.. «844465 82,154 
Beef, fresh ...........--. G6... . Var dex 80,425 
Casings, etc. .........-- do. 12,538 28,698 
VATE: (chs Ke owed do. 78,220 45,572 
Mutton, etc. ..........--. d0c% . -ssawess 4,142 
Premier jus .........-..-. do. 30.983 ......- 
Stearin ......e0.ceecees do. 8,884 ....... 
ROM saa bw ere Sars ae: do. 10,191 3.314 
Petroleum ..........0.008- do.. 691,058 63,553 
Metals and manufactures, n. e. 8.: 
Brass manufactures . .100 kilos. 7.186 ....-.-. 
Copper and bragss........ do. . GR axes 
Copper manufactures..... do.. 47,427 wu aes 
BO io oes ke ee do. 25,401 ....... 
Tuead plates ...........65 do. 10,860. ......- 
Metal waste .........6.- 0.3 26sees 0,924 
Til oo oS oe eats ee do. 8,188  ......- 
DING sd oes SORE Ce ex do. 14,446 ....... 
Zinc plates ..........05- do. 18.997 owoeseaas 
Naval stores: 
1 4 see ete eet ts do. $0,053 .....-- 
Tar ..... ab te hare Cae .--.- do. 8.884 .....-> 
Turpentine .......-+-+-5 do.. 6,108 ......- 
Oleomargarin ......... 100 kilos. 18,612 .....--. 
Oil cake «2... cece eeee ...-G0.. 1,281,245 .....-- 
Oils: 
Bish: ks cat ck teaae eee as do.. 24,012 .....+- 
Mineral— 
Gasoline ........-e--8> do. 194,674 .....-- 
Othet . ec 6455-356 oe es do. 530,846 .....-- 
Vegetable— : 
ottonseed ..........-. do.. 48,524 ....--- 
Sova bean ...........-- Gece . Schon 34,542 
Other: 0050 bhi ae aes do.. 66,761 ....6-- 
Paper and cardboard ....... do.. 189,805. ......- 
Pyrites ... ccc scree eccens tons 81,744 ....-6- 
Rubber 
RaW 6c 6S 656 dra ewes do.. %,0907 ....6-- 
Manufactures .......+-.. do.. 20,681 ....-.- 
Salt oo eee eee ee eee tons 81,072 ....--- 
Seed : 
BGCE. f6-64 64S 8 BSF OGs 100 kilos. 9,101 ....:: 
Grasse .... sce c ecco evens do. . 58,822 .....-: 
Bilk goods ..........0e eee do. 620 ....--- 
Sille yarn oo... ccccccvees do. 465 «ww eee 
Straw ......-2-200- cece ee dO. A Sigcw cases 1,551 
Sugar .......-.. ep eae aS do. 51,778 39,051 
CB ee coe ee eee ene do. 18,898 ......- 
Tobacco 
RAW 649i sic ew ew aden do. 145,824 .....--: 
Manufactures .........00e00% (967 4405534 
Vegetables and fruits: 
Potatoes ...... 2.0. ceeee do. 8 1,254,682 
Other. 8554508 bee ee eee es do. 248,005 103,816 
Wines and spirits 
ines— 
In bottles ........ hectoliters 2,648 .....6-- 
In caske ......... 100 kilos. 85,828 .....-- 
Spirite ....... ‘ hectoliters 15,682 .....-- 
Wood: 
Firewood ........ cubic meters 19,1217 1... 
VOR hws Baws »..-100 kilos. 5,922 ...-e-- 
Timber and lumber.cubic meters 933,874 .....-- 
Wood pulp ........... 100 kilos. 346,563 ......- 
OOL. Va cvaciebtwe cca sane. do.. 87,855 12,794 
Woolen manufactures....... do.. 71,898 ......-: 
Norg.—100 kilos.= 220.46 pounds; 1 hectoliter = 


26.42 gallons; 1 cubic meter = 35.81 cubic feet. 


‘ DENMARK 


CoMMUNICATIONs. Denmark proper not in- 
cluding Copenhagen had at the end of 1918 4197 
miles of roads besides 23,322 miles of by-ways. 
Railways of a total length of 2635 were open for 
traffic, of which 1283 miles belonged to the state. 
On March 31, 1919, the total value of the state 
railways was 359,574,936 kroner. Post offices 
numbered 1240 and telegraph lines had a mile- 
age of 2273. 

Denmark’s merchant marine plays a most im- 
portant part in bringing up the country’s credit 
balance in the world’s trade. Toward the end of 
1919 the fleet was composed of the following ships 
over 20 register tons gross: 


Kind Number Grosetons Net tone 
Steamships .......... 628 570,073 886,912 
Motor vessela ........ 550 104,970 65,011 
Sailing vessels ........ 852 115,846 101,683 

TPOUAL - eee oe arian erin 1,980 790,888 508,606 


This shows a gain of about 55,000 tons gross 
over the 1918 figures, but there is still a long way 
to go before the 250,000 tons lost during the war 
are replaced. This fleet has been largely de- 
pendent upon the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, as these countries by treaty had disposition 
over more than one-half of Denmark’s ships, while 
the remainder were bound by fast restrictions to 
carry imports at officially set freight rates. In 
April, 1919, however, the tonnage chartered 
abroad began to return to Danish owners, and by 
autumn only a few ships remained in foreign 
service. The arrangement with England and 
America was most profitable to Denmark as the 
unusual returns of the shipping companies show. 
Dividends for 1919 ranged from 26 up to and over 
136 per cent, averaging 65 per cent. They ranged 


from 12 to 65 per cent in 1918. 
FINANCE, e budget estimates of 1919-20 
were: Revenue, £32,579,717; expenditures, £30,- 


563,851. The following details of the budget for 
1920-21 are taken from the Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1920: 


Current revenue 


Balance of domain revenues............ 1,579,186 
Balance of state undertaking ........... 8,407,080 
Interest on outstanding debt ........... 8,571,744 
Balance of funds, etc................. 81,778 
Direct and indirect taxes .............. 404,760,000 
Balance of lotteries .........00c ccc ceee 1,461,504 
eparate revenues .............cccceee 8,026,607 

Total revenue .............0ccc cece 411.628,784 

Ourrent expenditure Kroner 

Civil list and appanages............... 1,222,000 

MRBGBR ic oot sei 6% bl HG Nae waters ,000,000 
Interest and expenses on stated debt 89,855,875 
Oouncil of State ........... ci ccc cece ee 550,462 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs ............. 2,119,428 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs ........ 2.759.910 
Ministry of Public Instruction .......... 58,428,115 
Ministry of Justice...............00006 80,162.685 
Ministry of Interior.................4. 80,757,600 
Ministry of Agriculture ................ 8,579,181 
Ministry of War...............0.0c00e 40,106,560 
Ministry of Marine............... Pere 25,085,000 
Ministry of Finance ..............00.. 22,578.284 
Ministry of Public Works .............. 8,536,247 
Ministry of Commerce and Navigation .... 3,159,611 

ONGIONS o.oo i 8a oad Shes ook Sa oe oBRE 4,550,673 

Total expenditure .................. 270,451.576 


GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
the King who acts through a responsible minis- 
try and legislative power in the Rigsdag or Diet, 
consisting of the Folkething or lower house with 
140 members and the Landsthing or senate with 
72 members. The King in 1920 was Christian 
X (born Sept. 26, 1870), and the Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Finance was M. Neergaard. 
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HISTORY 

MINISTERIAL Crisis. The resignation of the 
government was demanded. March 27, by the 
King, who accused it of being “unpatriotic.” M. 
Neergaard, the Liberal leader, was called upon to 
form a new ministry but became straightway the 
object of attack by all the progressive elements 
in the country and there were even threats of 
setting up a republic unless the dismissed cabinet 
was restored. M. Neergaard having failed to 
command a majority in Parliament. the King 
called upon M. Lieb to form a government with- 
out political character which should serve simply 
to order the new election for the lower house. 
This new ministry held office for only four days. 
retiring before the threat of a general strike. A 
provisional cabinet was then formed of memhers 
who opposed the King’s dismissal of the Zahle 
ministry. The Prime Minister was M. Friis, 
former director of the Ministry of Justice. 

ELecrions. The government as a result of 
the September elections had 82 members in the 
lower house, the same number as before, while 
the opposition had 66 members, which was eight 
more than at the July election. The government 
members comprised the Conservatives, the Left, 
and ,the Tradesmen’s party. The Left polled 
410,464 votes, which gave it 52 members. The 
other parties were represented in the lower house 
as follows: Socialists, 48 members: Conserva- 
tives, 27; Tradesmen’s party, 3. The returns 
indicated a substantial majority for the govern- 
ment also in the Senate, where the parties stood 
as follows as the result of the election of Sep- 
tember 2]st: Conservatives, 68; Farmers, 28: 
Social Democrats, 76; Liberals 45; Left Social- 
ists, 4. The Prime Minister on September 15th 
declared that Denmark in its foreign policy did 
not wish to exclude any nation from its rela- 
tions and that it was desirable to be on the best 
possible terms with Germany. He also declared 
that Denmark would do her best toward placing 
the League of Nations on a strong basis and 
hoped that a real reduction of armaments would 
be effected. 

THe ScHLEswic PLEBISCITE. As recounted in 
the preceding Year Boox in the plebiscite on the 
Schleswig question a large majority in the first 
zone decided for Denmark while in the second 
zone a larger vote was cast for union with Ger- 
many. At the beginning of the vear the gov- 
ernment was still undergoing attacks from the 
Conservatives for this result and was accused of 
having played into the hands of Germany. It 
was blamed for not having held a plebiscite in 
the southern zone. See Potar RESEARCH. 

BR UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher learning at Denver, Colo.. founded in 
1864. The students numbered 1774 and the mem- 
bers of the faculty 200. President, 11. A. Buck- 
tel, LL.D: 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY. A co-educa- 
tional institution of higher learning at Green- 
castle, Ind., under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; founded in 1837. In the 
autumn of 1920 fhere were 942 students in the 
College of Liberal Arts, of whom over 500 were 
women, and 83 students in the School of Music. 
The library contained 52.293 volumes. The total 
capital assets were $3,725,020 and the receipts 
were $219,750. President, George Richmond 
Grose, D.D., LL.D. 

DESCHANEL, Pavut. See FRANCE. 


DES PLANCHES 


DES PLANCHES, Baron EpMoNDO MAyop. 
Italian diplomat, died at Rome, Italy, December 
27. After 1901 he was Italian ambassador to 
the United States for nearly 10 years. He was 
born July 27, 1851, and went into the service of 
the state at an early age, becoming secretary to 
the minister of foreign affairs. In April, 1894, 
he was named counsellor to the Italian embassy 
in Berlin, and he afterwards held a similar posi- 
tion at the Italian embassy in Constantinople. 
After serving as ambassador to the United States, 
he was again sent to Constantinople, where he 
was ambassador for a year. 

DESTROYER. See BATTLESHIPS AND OTHER 
WAB VESSELS. 

DETROIT, MICH. See Crry PLANNING; 
WATER WORKS. 

DETROIT, UNIVERSITY OF. 
of higher learning at Detroit, Mich., under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, founded 
in 1877. Enrollment in 1920 was 1826 and there 
were 136 members in the faculty. The library 
contained 25,000 volumes. President, Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Doran, S.J. 

DEUEL, JosePpH MeEraitr. Magistrate of 
New York, died in that city, December 4. From 
1904 to 1913 he was judge of Special Sessions. 
He was born at Deerfield, N. Y., and was educated 
in the public schools. After serving as secre- 
tary to Roscoe Conkling, he held several posi- 
tions in the Federal courts and was police justice 
in 1894 and city magistrate from 1895 to 1903. 
During his term as Special Sessions Justice oc- 
curred the celebrated Toien Topics case which was 
followed by charges on the part of the prosecut- 
ing attorney, Mr. Travis Jerome, that Justice 
Deuel in the course of the trial had been guilty 
of misconduct which disqualified him for judicial 
office. The prosecution was unsuccessful, and 
later Judge Deuel sued the Mayor for costs. 

DE WEND-FENTON, West Fenton. Brit- 
ish journalist, died, April 6. He was born at 
Oldbury, Oct. 23, 1881, and graduated with hon- 
ors at Oxford, where he distinguished himself in 
athletics. He was for many years prominent in 
sports, particularly in racing, and rode in many 
races himself. He became the editor and manag- 
ing director of the Sporting Times, and subse- 
quently the proprietor and editor of the World. 
He wrote a volume entitled the Primrose Path. 

DEXTER, FRANKLIN BowpitTcH. Librarian 
and historian, died at New Haven, Conn., August 
13. He was born at Fairhaven, Mass., Sept. 17, 
1842, graduated at Yale in 1861, and was as- 
sistant librarian from 1869 to 1912, serving mean- 
while as registrar-secretary of the corporation 
and learned professor of American history. He 
wrote various volumes pertaining to the biog- 
raphy and annals of the college; a documentary 
history of Yale University (1916); edited two 
volumes of New Haven town records 1649-84 
(1917-18). | 

DIAMONDS. Diamonds after the -war ex- 
perienced a pronounced boom, which naturally 
led to active mining and search in new as well 
as established fields. Along with the general 
progress toward deflation this great demand and 
the high prices characteristic of 1919 lasted but 
a few months into 1920. In South Africa the 
slump came in March, though the industry was 
active during the entire year. As a result of the 
record prices which prevailed in 1919 the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., paid their great- 
est dividend. Naturally the United States was 
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a leading eustomer and in 1919 its imports of 
preeious stones and pearls, of which diamonds 
formed a substantial part, amounted to the 
notable record figure of $105,273,543. In 1920 
the demand continued for the first half of the 
year, and for nine months the imports of precious 
stones and ‘pearls amounted in value to $63,185,- 
739, or a larger total than for any corresponding 
period except that of 1919. The decrease of 
1920 was noted especially in diamonds and pearls. 
The new diamond areas opened up in South 
Africa included a field in the Postmastburg re- 
gion: about 140 miles west of Kimberley where 
pipes recently discovered were being worked, and 
at Thlaping farm on Taung’s Reserve, Bechuana- 
land, though in the latter case the output up to 
the end of June, 1920, 7207 carats, proved below 
expectations. The Consolidated Diamond Mines 
of Southwest Africa, an English enterprise, in 
which some Americans were interested, had taken 
over the fields formerly operated by German in- 
terests. From the Belgian Congo in 1920 an out- 
put of about 215,000 carats of diamonds were 
reported from the Kasai fields by the Formentiére 
Company which increased its reserves of dia- 
mondiferous gravel. Here development rather 
than increased production was the order, and 
the bounding and examination of its 4000 miles 
of diamond bearing land were being undertaken. 
In addition development work in the Belgian 
Congo was being undertaken by five associations 
whose production, though slight in 1920, it was 
believed would become important in 1921. An 
allied company operating in Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa, in 1920, recorded a production of 
approximately 100,000 carats. The YEAR Boox 
from time to time has recorded progress in the 
possible development of diamond fields in the 
United States. In 1920 work was done in Pike 
County, Ark., and the preliminary efforts brought 
to light about 3000 stones, weighing on an aver- 
age four-tenths of a carat. In South America 
British Guiana in 1920 produced diamonds 
amounting to 18,159 carats. 

DIESEL ENGINE. See INTERNAL CoMmBus- 
TION ENGINE. 

DIETETICS AND DISEASE. The older 
scientific plans of feeding, together with the num- 
berless popular fads in eating, are but the pre- 
cursors of a system of dietetic treatment of dis- 
ease of almost unlimited possibilities. Recently 
the statement has been made by conservative men 
that faulty eating can give rise to almost any 
one of the morbid conditions and that in conse- 
quence almost any diseased state can be benefited 
by diet. But we must no longer understand diet 
in its old restricted sense. It was once taught 
that the essentials of diet comprised only a cer- 
tain amount of nitrogenous food for growth and 
repair and a much larger fraction of combustible 
food for heat and energy, with the addition of a 
little mineral matter which, however, occurs in 
sufficient amount in the ether foods. Eventually 
it was discovered that certain animal glands con- 
tained powerful principles which supplied cer- 
tain substances to the body in which the latter 
was deficient as the result of heredity, privation, 
or disease. These “internal secretions” were at 
first used only in well marked conditions of 
underdevelopment—retarded physical and mental 
growth—but gradually it became recognized that 
almost any one out of health might be suffering 
temporarily from -deficieney of one of the numer- 
vus secretions, and a new system of therapeutics 
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known as endocrinology has developed. Al- 
though for convenience’s sake these substances 
are given as if they were drugs, in so many grains 
s0 many times a day, they were originally given 
as food and since they supply substances in 
which there is a deficiency in the organism, they 
remain foods or at least a combination of food 
and drug—and it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to draw a line between the two classes. 
These substances are also given by hypodermic 
injection and in certain cases animal or human 
glands are transplanted with the best effects. 
The whole of the subject of “rejuvenation” which 
is now being commercially exploited is comprised 
in the transplantation of certain glands or the 
hypodermic injection of their extracts. 

We have known something about internal secre- 
tions for more than a generation but there is 
another type of reinforcing the organism by 
feeding which is much more recent, although its 
beginnings go back many years—in fact ever 
since it was learned that scurvy can be prevented 
by fruit juices and other dietetic articles. In 
fact it was several centuries ago that the intro- 
duction of the potato from America to Europe 
was credited with the cage tga out of land 
scurvy, in the latter continent. -day we say 
that fruit and vegetables cure scurvy because as 
a result of scanty or unbalanced regimen the body 
has been deprived of certain substances called 
“vitamines” which are present in the said articles 
in abundance. But it is probably a mistake to 
apply the term in question to antiscorbutic food. 
This term “vitamine” came into use comparative- 
ly recently in connection with a special exotic 
disease caused by eating peeled rice, the cortex 
of the rice grains containing a substance neces- 
sary for health in those who live almost wholly 
on rice. These two examples suggest the exist- 
ence of others and in fact of a whole group of 
deficiency diseases which differs radically from 
those due to absence of internal secretions. Just 
now for want of a better term we may speak of 
these substances as vitamines. When there is 
an abundance and variety of food we need have 
no fear of deprivation of vitamines, as these oc- 
cur in a great variety of ordinary foods. As far 
as known but one entirely new food article has 
come into use on the strength of richness in vita- 
mines, and this is yeast in the form of the com- 
pressed cakes which are for sale everywhere. 
But on a restricted or unbalanced diet it is pos- 
sible that cooking and the use’ of decorticated 
cereal grains, rejection of certain portions of 
food as the skins of potatoes, preservation of all 
kinds, ordinary sterilization and other tampering 
with crude food supplies may cut off something 
necessary for growth and development and main- 
tenance of health. This can be easily studied in 
artificially fed babies. | 

But vitamines by no means exhaust the list of 
food principles. We have long known that “ani- 
mal” food (comprising also vegetable protein) is 
split up into end products known as amino-acids, 
before final utilization in the body. The number 
of these substances is very large and originally 
it was thought to matter little which were pres- 
ent or absent in a given digestion process. Dif- 
ferent kinds of protein are comprised of different 
amino-acids and as numerous proteins occur side 
by side in the daily dict the variety as well as 
the number of the end products seems infinite in 
possibilities. Prolonged study of the individual 
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amino-acids from all angles has shown that they 
have not only special dietetic activities but also 
possess in certain cases a definite physiological 
action. They thus bear a strong resemblance to 
internal secretions although formed in the di- 
gestive tract. Moreover these end products oft- 
en decompose in the intestine as a result of bac- 
terial activity and some of the amines, as these 
putrefactive products are called, are physiologi- 
cally active if not actually poisonous. We are 
therefore confronted with a very difficult dietetic 
problem of two fold character, first to insure to 
the subject the kind of amino-acid needed for 
growth and nutrition and the maintenance of 
equilibrium (health), and second to keep out the 
end products which are unnecessary and there- 
fore perhaps dangerous. Recently Zuntz of Ber- 
lin has prepared from some substance rich in 
keratin as hair, wool, horn, etc., aminoacids 
which when fed to sheep greatly increase the yield 
of wool; and such discoveries are of great prom- 
ise for the future. There are still other cog- 
nate problems of diet of great interest but they 
cannot be considered in the available space. 

DIGGLE, Jonn WILLIAM. Bishop of Carlisle 
after 1904, died March 24. He was born at 
Pendleton, England, March 2, 1847, educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated with honors. After 
his ordination in 1871 he wa curate of Whalley 
Range and of parishes in Liverpool and Walton, 
and from 1875 to 1897 was vicar of Mossley Hill. 
In 1891 he was president of the Liverpool Council 
of Education and in 1899 preacher at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Between 1902 and 1904 he 
was rector at Birmingham. His publications in- 
clude Godliness and Manliness; True Religion; 
Rainbows ; Religious Doubt; The Ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments; The Foundation of Duty, 
ete. 

DIPHTHERIA. Several years ago, the high 
point of the preventive action of diphtheria anti- 
toxin seemed to have been attained and while 
mortality has been reduced 80 per cent, incidence 
or morbidity has been cut down only 25 per cent. 
This was due to the briefness of the immunity, 
which lasted only from two to four weeks. At 
this juncture the Schick test was introduced, for 
it revealed in advance the subjects who are sus- 
ceptible to the disease. These could then be 
treated by the new vaccines until the suscepti- 
bility had been removed. Of the so-called non- 
immunes about 92 per cent were found to be im- 
mune. a year after the vaccine treatment. The 
latter differed from the original serum in being 
composed both of toxin and antitoxin, combining 
serum and vaccine prevention. Such immunity 
was moreover of indefinite length and it is hoped 
that it is practically permanent. In only a few 
per cent does the Schick test again become posi- 
tive, showing loss of the immunity. In the re- 
port of the committee appointed by the New 
York City Health Office on the Schick test there 
was a material of over 300 children who had 
originally given a negative Schick test and who 
were therefore naturally immune. These were 
followed up over several years and in but five did 
the reaction become positive, showing that this 
natural immunity may in rare cases be forfeited. 
The vaccination treatment, unlike the results 
commonly encountered under the circumstances, 
was well borne by very young children. This is 
an argument for the early application of the pre- 
ventive vaccination. Children of school age, 
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many of whom are naturally susceptible to diph- 
theria hecause of Jack of opportunity for treat- 
ment during their infancy, may in time come to 
be vaccinated by the school physicians by whole- 
sale. This movement is already under way in 
some of the schools, of course with permission 
of the parents after the latter have received a 
course of instruction in the shape of leaflets, 
lectures, ete. 

DIRIGIBLES. See AERONAUTICS. 

DISASTERS. See EARTHQUAKES; FIRE Pro- 
TECTION; RAILWAY ACCIDENTS; SAFETY AT SEA; 


ete. 

DISASTERS, MARINE. See Sarery Af 
SEA. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. This communion 
is the fifth largest Protestant body in the United 
States. It dates its beginning from 1809, and its 
growth to present proportions has been very 
gratifving to its constituency. Exact figures for 
1920 are not yet available, but data being gath- 
ered show figures approximating 1,400,000 mem- 
hers, 12,000 churches, and 9000 ministers. An 
annual convention called The International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ has advisory rela- 
tions to administer work for missions, education. 
and benevolence. Recently six hoards united 
under one called the United Christian Missionary 
Society with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 
This one board administers all the missionary 
and benevolent work at home and abroad. Its 
Board of Directors consists of 24 members divid- 
ed equally between men and women. There is 
also an Educational Board which has advisory 
relations to 26 colleges, and a Board of Adminis- 
trative and Social Service, and a Commission for 
Christian Unity. Practically every State in the 
United States and every province in Canada has 
a local organization which administers the work 
locally. There are many papers published by the 
Disciples of Christ, chief of which are World 
Call, The Christian Evangelist, The Christian 
Century, and The Christian Standard. The 
president of the United Society is F. W. Brun- 
ham, St. Louis. Mo. The secretary of the Edu- 
cational Board is H. O. Pritchard, and the officers 
of the International Convention are Rev. Geo. A. 
Miller of Washington, D. C., president; and Rev. 
Robert G. Frank, Dallas, Texas, secretary. 

DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK. See VEtent- 
NARY MEDICINE. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. See Borany. 

DIXON, Sir Atrrep HeERsrrt. British cot- 
ton expert. died in London, England, December 
10. He was chairman of the Cotton Control 
Board and president of the International Cotton 
Federation. In 1919 he headed the British dele- 
gation which attended the World’s Cotton Con- 
ference at New Orleans (October), and he was a 
representative at the conference of Ziirich, 
Switzerland, in June. 

DOBRUJA. The name of the southeastern 
portion of Roumania. Area, about 8970 square 
miles; population (1912), 381,306, including 
Rulgarians, Roumanians, Turks, Tartars, Rus- 
sians, Germans, and other races. Chief towns, 
Constantsa (27,622), and Tulcha (22,186). 

DOCKRELL, BEnsJAMIN Moroan. British 
physician, died, March 15. He was horn Feb. 2, 
1865, and educated at the University of Dublin 
and at the Roval College of Surgeons. After 
1888 he specialized in skin diseases and did im- 
portant work as an officer in various medica] in- 
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stitutions, serving for 25 years as physician to 
St. John’s Hospital and being president of the 
London Dermatological Society after 1912. His 
publications include, Hydronaphtol as a Specific 
in the Treatment of Ringicorm (1889): The Skin 
and How to Keep it Healthy (1893) ; Lichen from 
a Histological Point of View (1901); Atlas of 
Dermatology (1904), and various treatises and 
papers on specific skin discases. 

DOCKS AND HARBORS. The great ma- 
rine terminal development carried on by the 
United States government in connection with the 
war, and the realization that with increased mer- 
chant shipping and commerce suitable provision 
must be made for its accommodation was incen- 
tive for many American cities to consider under- 
taking the increase of their port facilities as indi- 
cated in part below. There was some criticism 
of the slowness of the national government in 
releasing for commercial use many of the war 
terminals which were well suited for the purpose. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PorT AUTHORITIES. 
This organization held its annual convention at 
Chicago, September 30th to October 2d. at which 
were brought out interesting papers and discus- 
sion relative to harbor works and administra- 
tion. The close relations of engineering to port 
development along the varied lines of veneral and 
economic planning design of structures. and han- 
dling of materials figured prominently in the 
proceedings. Local facilities. conditions. rates, 
and commerce at several individual seanorts 
were discussed in one groun of papers, while an- 
other group dealt with inland navigation and 
lake ports. Such topics as belt railways at ports, 
State as against city ownership. warchouse facili- 
ties, wide piers, and various construction meth- 
ods, also were treated in papers, a particularly 
valuable one being presented by Cantain F. T. 
Chambers, Chief Engineer. United States navv, 
former chief engineer of the Port Facilities Com- 
mission on the Shipping Board and in 1920 work- 
ing with the Chief of Engineers. United States 
army, on port work. Captain Chambers’ vari- 
ous reports in this field had proved remarkably 
informative and are well worth examination hy 
all interested. 


The Manchester ship canal, the New York 
State barge canal, the Illinois River waterway 
and some lake port developments were also suh- 
jects of papers. The latter included the Toronto 
harbor works, a rail and water terminal project 
for Detroit, and the Calumet harbor project at 
Chicago to eliminate the Chicago River as a 
hindrance to both land and water transportation. 

Amendments to the constitution were adopted 
which provided, among other matters, for a lare- 
er representation of engineers. Officers for 192] 
included Benjamin Thompson, of Tampa, Fla., 
president; and M. P. Fennell, Jr., Montreal. Can.. 
secretary. The 1921 meeting was to be held at 
Seattle, Wash. 


New York Port DEVELOPMENT. In the spring 
of 1920 the largest steamship pier project ever 
contemplated for the city of New York was start- 
ed, and contracts were let for the construction on 
Staten Island of 12 piers ranging in length from 
1000 to 1160 feet and in width from 125 to 209 
fect, all with uniform 300 foot slips. This action 
was important ar transferring to Staten Island 
activities that previously had centred on the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn waterfronts, but the 
possible drawbacks did not appear to influence 
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the shipping interests for leases for the piers 
were signed before the contracts for their con- 
struction were let. ‘The financial arrangement 
provided that in the course of 30 years all costs 
of the development by the city would be amor- 
tized. The 12 piers numbered from 6 to 18 were 
leased as indicated below, each pier being de- 
signed to meet in large measure the needs and 
wishes of the lessee. 


DATA ON STATEN ISLAND PIER DEVELOPMENT 
FOR NEW YORK CITY 


Average 

length, Widtk, 
No. feet feet a Lessee 
6 1,124 125 1-story Green Star S.S. Co. 
7 1,084 125 t1l-story Open 
8 1,044 125. 1-story esel-Duval Co. 
9 1,026 125 I1-story Moore & McCormack 
10 1,137 125 1-story Raporel 8.8. Line 
11 1,100 125 t1-story Intern’! Mercantile Marine 
12 1,080 209 2-story! Pan American Terminal & 
a. ose ced a sery Dock Corporation 

,04 -story ° 

16 1,110 130 2-story{ Union Transport Co. 
17 1,078 125 I1-story Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
18 1,106 125 1-story Compagnie Generale Trans- 


atlantique 


The piers 125 feet wide are completely covered. 
except for string-piece space, with a one-story 
shed. The two 130 feet wide are completely cov- 
ered with a two-story shed, the two 209 fect 
wide with a middle two-story shed of 131 foot 
width and a marginal railway space of 28 feet 
on each side. On these latter two full mechani- 
cal equipment was to be installed for handling 
freight direct from the cars into the ships and 
vice versa. 

The piers as designed embraced no novel feat- 
ures, following the standard New York Dock De- 
partment practice with reinforced concrete deck 
finished with 2-inch asphalt block for wearing 
surface. On all of the piers double track railroad 
could be installed inside the sheds, the 209 foot 
piers being designed with two tracks on each 
side of the shed, the floor of the shed being on 
the same level as the car floor. The pier decks 
were designed for a live load of 500 pounds per 
square foot and the second floors for 400 pounds 
for the 209 foot sheds and 350 pounds for the 130 
foot. The plans called for full equipment ac- 
cording to New York practice. 

The designs of these piers were criticized vigor- 
ously during the year on the score that they were 
too narrow, that they failed to provide railroad 
track facilities on the piers outside of the sheds 
except for the wider piers, and the general lack of 
modern and adequate cargo handling and me- 
chanical equipment. On the other hand the de- 
signs were vigorously defended by the New York 
City Dock Department, which claimed that they 
were especially applicable to local conditions and 
the important consideration governing the port 
and its shipping. Description of the piers and 
discussion of their merits and demerits may be 
found in Engineering News-Record, Vol. 84, No. 
22, p. 1047, and Vol. 85, No. 4, p. 160. 

Much of New York’s water front was marked 
by inadequate or obsolete piers and accordingly 
the replacement of a number of old North or 
Hudson River piers by new ones was determined 
by the city administration. The Sinking Fund 
Commission authorized the expenditures of funds 
to supplant 32 antiquated piers between Vesey 
and Perry streets on the lower part of Manhattan 
Island with 18 new piers. Most of the old ones 
were of 30 years’ standing and were narrow with 
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narrow slips. It was decided that two of the 
new piers should be 100 feet wide, seven 150 fect 
wide, and nine 125 feet wide. They were to be 
from 900 to 1025 feet in length. 

Later in the year the Department of Docks and 
Ferries of New York announced that it contem- 
plated the construction of three piers each 700 to 
1000 feet long and 250 feet wide at Owls Head 
Bay, on the Brooklyn shore just inside the 
Narrows | 

Still other steps in the development of New 
York port facilities only this time on the New 
Jersey shore was the announcement made by the 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., that it proposed to 
undertake the construction at Weehawken, N. J., 
on the Hudson River about opposite 36th Street, 
New York City, of a group of eight piers of 1000 
foot length and one shorter pier. The pier and 
slip widths and exact details of handling equip- 
ment or of layout were not given out definitely, 
but pier widths of 150 feet with full width sheds 
and a multi-story marginal warehouse were un- 
derstood to be elements of the scheme. The new 
group of piers, it was announced, were to be used 
only for freight ships the passenger terminals 
remaining at the Chelsea piers of New York City. 

Port DEVELOPMENT AT BALTIMORE. The Port 
Development Commission of Baltimore, Nov. 8, 
1920, adopted nine general requirements as a 
statement of policy in undertaking the harbor 
development work for which $10,000,000 was 
available and which was required by the com- 
mercial and shipping growth of the city. As 
these requirements represent the modern tendency 
of enlightened engineering and shipping progress 
they may be quoted in full as follows: 

It shall be the policy of this commission 

(1) To develop the port of Baltimore in ac- 
cordance with a definite aud comprehensive work- 
ing plan, based on the best modern conception of 
port design. This plan shall serve as a guide for 
each step in the development in order that the 
completed whole may be harmonious in the cor- 
relation of its individual parts. 

(2) To consider the elemental function of a 
pier the furnishing of a safe means for the ex- 
peditious and economical interchange of freight 
between land and water carriers and not merely 
the furnishing of a shelter for a ship so as to 
insure stability during the process of loading and 
unloading. 

(3) To make improvements for the broad pur- 
pose of the widest possible use and benefit of the 
port as a whole and not solely for the narrow 
purpose and restricted use by meeting only pres- 
ent conditions or the special requirements of 
prospective lessees. All structures shall be read- 
ily adaptable to future changes in kinds of car- 
goes, methods of operation and special require- 
ments of future lessees. 

(4) To obtain expeditious movement of car- 
goes between land and water carriers and a maxi- 
mum of economy by constructing piers large 
enough to hold the full contents of vessels which 
can tie up to them, and by making proper provi- 
sion for the installation of mechenical appliances 
and facilities to move these contents to or from 
the piers with the least possible delay to vessels. 

(5) To locate all improvements preferably in 
places where it is possible either now or at some 
future date to make railroad connections with all 
the trunk lines entering the city, and to locate 
warehouses, wherever practicable, so that there 
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will be the shortest possible movement of cargoes 
from the carriers to the place of storage. 

(6) Fo provide the space and supports for 
ample railroad tracks on both the inside and out- 
side of piers so that these tracks may be added 
at any time required. 

(7) To construct transfer sheds with at least 
two stories wherever the business of the lessee 
warrants such construction, and when only one 
story is required at time of construction, to de- 


sign the foundations and the framework in such, 


a manner that an additional story can be added 
at any future date with the least possible inter- 
ference with the operations on the first story. 

(8) To build all structures with the primary 
conditions of stability, permanency, and economy. 

(9) To have in view 

(a) The ultimate concentration of terminals 
and shipping facilities so that the combined rail- 
road trackage may be made accessible to all piers, 
and 

(b) The unification of the administration of 
the terminals and shipping ‘facilities so as to 
assure codrdination and codperation of all inter- 
ests. 

As soon as the Port Development Commission 
could find lessees for the proposed piers $10,000,- 
000 would become immediately available for their 
construction and $10,000,000 addition would be- 
come available later, in accordance with a vote 
for a bond issue aggregating $53,000,000. It 
was expected that work would start early in 
1921. 

New ORLEANS INNER Harsor. During the 
year work was continued actively on the con- 
struction of the New Orleans Inner Harbor begun 
in 1918. The principal part of this project was 
the navigation canal, connecting the Mississippi 
River with Lake Pontchartrain. The work here 
in 1920 was considerably more than half com- 
pleted, and attention was being specially directed 
to the construction of the lock and cutting the 
approach from the river. 

The canal connecting river and lake is approxi- 
mately 28,000 feet long, and was planned eventu- 
ally to have a depth of 30 feet, a bottom width 
_ of 150 feet, and a water level width of 330 feet. 
The lock which provides for the difference in level 
of the lake and the river, was designed with a 
usable length of 640 feet, a width of 75 feet, and 
a depth over sills of 30 feet. Four lift bridges 
cross the canal, one of which is supported on the 
lock substructure, while a large concrete siphon 
carries one of the city’s main drainage outlets. 
The estimated total cost of the project was $19,- 
500,000. The general plan of the canal was dis- 
cussed in the YEAR Book for 1918, p. 113. 

MILWAUKEE HARBOR DEVELOPMENT. In_ the 
general movement for the improvement and de- 
velopment of harbor facilities among the cities 
on the Great Lakes, Milwaukee, Wis., was con- 
spicuous in 1920. The Harbor Commission with 
competent engineering advice adopted compre- 
hensive plans for a complete revision of the port 
facilities to be executed at the rate of about 
$500,000 per year. As provided by law, these 
plans were to be submitted to the Common Coun- 
cil for approval. It was proposed here to de- 
velop an outer harbor, which has not hitherto 
existed at Milwaukee, and add terminal facili- 
ties on the outer shore of the inner harbor at 
Kinnickinnic Bay. This would require the 
reclamation of land on Jones Island, much filling 
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behind a new bulkhead north of the harbor en- 
trance, and construction of additional breakwater 
to protect the outer harbor. 

The radical character of these proposals may 
be realized when it is stated that there were no 
wharves or terminals on the Milwaukee lake 
front, but that the shipping of the port was 
handled along the rivers emptying into the lake 
there. Entrance to these rivers was protected by 
parallel jetties and by a lake breakwater north- 
ward of the entrance. 

The new development contemplates the exten- 
sive building of quays, car ferry slips, coal pock- 
ets, grain elevators, piers, and storage areas com- 
pletely connected by terminal railways. The 
piers were all to be fitted with modern mechani- 
cal freight handling equipment. The work in 
progress in 1920 consisted in completing a rubble 
mound at the harbor entrance behind which fill- 
ing could be done, and a revetment along the in- 
ner side of Jones Island. 

SEATTLE PIER CONSTRUCTION. During the year 
there was built at Seattle, Wash., a new pier 365 
wide and 2560 feet long at an estimated cost of 
$2,500,000, as an extension of the Smith’s Cove 
improvement of the Port of Seattle Commission. 
At this point there had been operated by the city 
for five years Pier A, 310 feet wide and 2543 
feet long, over which in 1918 808,000 tons of 
freight had been handled with a net profit of 
$378,000 to the Port Commission. In 1919 the 
freight taken care of at this pier totalled 1,100,- 
000 tons. Although six large deep sea vessels 
could be laid alongside of Pier A, it was found 
that additional port facilities were required, and 
accordingly the construction of Pier B, adjoining 
and across a slip 350 feet wide whose dimensions 
are given above was decided upon, the plans be- 
ing prepared after a careful analysis of experi- 
ence and local conditions and a study of pier 
construction elsewhere. The main design of the 
new Pier B involved a central portion of 215 feet 
filled in solid, the material being pumped by suc- 
tion dredges from the slips alongside the pfer. 
This fill contained about 1,000,000 cubic yards. 
(Another 1,000,000 cubic yards was used to fill 
a waterfront street connecting the Smith’s Cove 
Terminal with Seattle’s business district.) A 
79-foot wharf was built on either side of this 
central fill whereby it is possible to maintain a 
35-foot depth of water at low tide without the 
use of a retaining wall. The tidal variation of 
the harbor at Seattle is 17 feet so that there is a 
total of 52 feet of water at high tide alongside 
the pier. The slope from the top of the fill to 
the channel bottom is covered by a 2 to 3 foot 
thickness of rock to protect it from wave action. 
The wharf was constructed entirely of creosoted 
a and timbers, a total of 12,000 piles being 
used. 

In the design of the new pier particular atten- 
tion was paid to the arrangement of railway track 
so that freight cars could be readily switched in 
proximity to any ship alongside. There was 
also a complete mechanical handling equipment 
and storage or transit sheds, portions of the 
latter located near shore being arranged for pas- 
senger accommodation on their second floor to 
which access had by an overhead bridge and via- 
duct, obviated street and track crossings. 

SECTIONAL FLoatTixna Dock. During the year 
there was completed for service at Pensacola, 
Fla., a sectional floating dry dock made continu- 
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ous by interlocking. The dock was built of tim- 
ber and was designed for a normal lifting capa- 
city of 5000 tons. It was capable of handling a 
maximum load up to 6000 tons, for each of the 
five sections had a reserve buoyancy of. 1200 tons. 
The dock had a length over all of 380 feet, an 
extreme width of 94 feet, with a width of 78 feet 
2 inches between the wings at top and 74 feet 2 
inches at deck level. The pontoons were 12 
feet deep, and could be submerged to give 18 feet 
of water over the top of the 42 inch keel blocks. 

The advantage of a sectional dock is that any 
one section can be docked in the remaining geec- 
tions for painting and repairs, and in the present 
structure by a system of interlocking connections 
the longitudinal trusses of the wing walls of 
each of the five sections are made continuous for 
the length of the entire dock, the various sections 
being united into a rigid unit. The flotation of 
the dock is obtained by means of 20 vertical 10- 
inch centrifugal single suction pumps of the im- 
peller type, driven by electric motors, there being 
one pump in each of the four tranverse compart- 
ments in each section. The pump and motor 
equipment is sufficient to raise the dock with its 
load of 5000 tons in 45 minutes. Current is sup- 
plied from the shore and there is a single switch 
house on the pier in proximity to the dock- 
master’s station. 

Toronto HArsorn IMPROVEMENT. In 1912 an 
elaborate scheme for the development of the har- 
bor at Toronto, Ontario, was determined on to 
cost about $20,000,000. While the work was be- 
gun and was prosecuted more or less in spite of 
the war nevertheless the latter work was princi- 
pally in the direction of réelaiming ground for 
munitions factories. The original development 
as proposed in 1912 was divided into three parte. 
To the west of an island which protects the cen- 
ter part of the city from Lake Ontario the shore 
front was to be protected by a paralleling break- 


water and developed for park, amusement and . 


residence purposes. | 

The water front facing the bay was to be de- 
veloped by the construction of wide piers on 
which industrial plants were to be built. Por- 
tions of the island were to be filled in with ma- 
terial dredged from the bay which was to have a 
depth of 38 feet. Between the island and the 
city, the former marshy area known as Ash- 
bridge’s Bay was to be filled in and developed for 
industrial purposes. Here a ship channel 400 
feet wide would afford access’ to a 1100 foot 
square turning basin in the center of the district. 
Boulevards were planned around the island from 
one part of the city to the other, and:the west end 
of the island separated from the lake by small la- 
goons would give pleasing sites for summer resi- 
dences. Progress was made in 1920 jn. many por- 
tions of the general work which also involved a 
future location of the railways both with regard 
to the new union station and the. development of 
Well defined transportation centres. The .princi- 
pal objects of work were the completion of the 
west breakwater, extending the central pier dis- 
trict, completing the turning basin, and develop- 
ing certain park and recreation facilities. 

MARSEILLES HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. The de- 
velopment of the Port of Marseilles and the con- 
struction of the Rove Ship Tunnel, projects 
planned before the war but interrupted in their 
execution until the close of hostilities represent- 
ed some of the most important engineering work 
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in progress in France in 1920. The City of Mar- 
seilles which is the chief port of France is located 
at the head of an excellent harbor near the mouth 
of the Rhone River, and at the terminus of the 
great Paris-Lyons-Marseilles Railway, serving all 
interior France as the principal port for the large 
Mediterranean trade. In addition, Marseilles 
has to a large extent served as a port for Switzer- 
land also whose trade later was directed to 
Genoa in large measure. Asa result of this com- 
merce since 1910 the equipment of the port had 
been wholly inadequate to serve the increase of 
shipping, and while from 1900 to 1913 the area 
of the quays and docks was increased some 19 
per cent the total traffic of the port increased 
90 per cent. The imports of Marseilles, which 
suffered of course during the war, in 1916 were 5,- 
704,903 tons and its exports 1,493,535 tons. The 
chief traffic is naturally import traffic with the . 
Mediterranean ports, comprising 36 per cent of the 
total, of which 64 per cent is with Africa. Im- 
port traffic with the United States, England, and 
India comprised 11, 20, and 11 per cent respect- 
ively of the total. 

The port and harbor includes a number of main 
features most of which were undergoing improve- 
ment in 1920, several important works being 
practically completed. These features were sum- 
marized in an interesting paper by Professor 
Thorndike Saville in Engineering News-Record 
for Nov. 25, 1920. They are referred to below: 

1. The Grand Jetty. This is a concrete sea 
wall and dike forming an outer barrier, which 
runs parallel with the shore and serves to protect 
the docking basins, of which it forms one side. 
The sea wall itself acts in part as a dock, and is 
extended by a dike of masonry blocks to form a 
As the latter are de- 
veloped the jetty must be increased in length and 
ri eae quay was nearing completion in 

2. The Interior Basins. These are large areas 
protected by the Grand Jetty, and flanked by 
quays ‘with freight handling machinery. They 
are large enough to accommodate and allow to 
maneuver the largest transatlantic liners enter- 
ing the Mediterranean. One of the _ basins, 
named the President Wilson Basin, was virtually 
completed in 1920, increasing the water area of 
the port by some 100 acres and the quay length 
by about 3600 linear feet, or an increase in the 
port capacity of 15 per cent. Further basins to 
be completed in 1924 or 1925 were projected. 

3. A coast-wise canal from the interior basins 
and port to the Rove Tunnel with a minimum 
depth of 3 meters (9 feet 10 inches). This 
allows standard 600 ton river barges to come 
alongside the quays and proceed directly to the 
Rhone River. 

4. The Rove Tunnel. This project which was 
described in the YEAR Book for 1915 and 1916 is 
one of the largest single span tunnels in the 
world, being designed to permit river barges to 
proceed direct from Marseilles to the Rhone, and 
thence to the interior of France. Work was in 
progress in 1920 and the completion of the tun- 
nel in 1924 was looked for. 

5. The Development of the Etang de Berre. A 
great inland sea, adjacent to Marseilles, but sepa- 
rated from it by the Rove Hills. It was to be 
connected with Marseilles by the Rove Tunnel, 
and with the sea by. the Straits of Martigues 
where a channel 270 feet wide and 46 feet deep 
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would be dredged. It was planned to develop 
here a supplementary port for Marseilles, a barge 
terminus for river traffic, and a protected naval 
base. 

6. Canal from Marseilles to the Rhone. This 
canal commenced by Napoleon I, passes along the 
coast to the Rove Tunnel, through the Etang de 
Berre and thence to the Rhone at Arles. It 
forms a direct water highway from Marseilles to 
Lyons and interior points, and is destined eventu- 
ally to make possible water communication from 
Marseilles to Switzerland through Lake Geneva, 
consequently its deepening to a maximum of 8 
feet and the construction of new locks at Arles 
was in progress. 

Sypney, New SoutH WaALss. There were un- 
der construction in 1920 increased railway and 
harbor facilities for Sydney, New South Wales, 
at Darbor, west of the city and at the head of 
the landlocked bay on which the city is situated. 
In addition to reclaiming by filling 23 acres at 
the inner end of Darling Harbor, there were in 
course of building double-deck steel and concrete 
freight sheds on long piers for ocean steamship 
service, to be served by a marginal railway con- 
necting the city terminals with the freight belt 
line. An important terminal facility also under 
construction was a grain elevator with a stor- 
age capacity of 6,500,000 bushels located at 
Glebe Island. The railway facilities were being 
properly codérdinated with the port development 
and in order to keep switching movements clear 
of the harbor work a freight yard with capacity 
for 3000 cars was built at Rozelle, the junction 
of the lines to the docks and to the grain ele- 
vator. | 

DODECANESIA or the DODECANESE. 
(Greek for Twelve Islands). A group of islands 
lying off the southwest coast of Asia Minor. See 
GREECE. 

DODGE, Horace E. Millionaire automobile 
manufacturer died at Palm Beach, Fla., Decem- 
ber 10. After the death of John F. Dodge, in 
January, he was the sole head of the Dodge 
Brothers’ Automobile Co. He was born in Niles, 
Mich., and acquired the knowledge of machinery 
in the shop of his father, an iron-worker. He 
worked as a journeyman machinist in several 
cities of Michigan, and later with his brother, 
entered the establishment of Henry Ford. The 
Dodge Brothers made a great success with the so- 
called Dodge car. 

DODGE, JoHn F. Millionaire automobile 
manufacturer died in January. At the time of 
his death he was head of the firm of Dodge Broth- 
ers. He was born in 1866 and worked with his 
brother as a journeyman machinist until they 
went into the Henry Ford establishment. The 
Dodge car won a great success some few years 
ago. The Dodge Brothers had some 18,000 men 
working under them. 

DOMINICA. See LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, or Santo DomMIN- 
co. A West Indian state occupying the eastern 
and larger portion of the island of Haiti; capital, 
Santo Domingo. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is estimated 
at 19,332 square miles and the population was 
estimated in 1918 at 955,159; other estimates are 
much lower, placing the population on the aver- 
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age at about 600,000. The inhabitants are of 
mixed race, chiefly of European, African, and In- 
dian blood, but also comprising some Creoles of 
Spanish descent. There are many Turks and 
Syrians, for the most part in the city of Santo 
Domingo. The language of the people is Span- 
ish, but there are a few descendants of American 
negro emigranta who speak an English patois, 
and along the frontier the Haitian French patois 
is spoken. Santo Domingo in 1919 had a popu- 
lation of 26,812 and Santiago de los Caballeros 
a@ population in 1917 estimated at 14,744. Other 
estimates place the population of these two cities 
much higher and the exact number is uncertain. 
Another large town is San Pedro de Macoris, with 
@ population variously estimated at from 10,000 
to 20,000. 

EpucaTion. In 1919 the number of pupils m 
all the schools was estimated at 82,000 as com- 
pared with 51,585 in 1918, and there were 868 
public schools of which six were secondary and 
with a teaching staff of 1468. Various measures 
have recently been taken under the military gov- 
ernment to reform the methods of education, in- 
cluding the introduction of manual training or 
agricultural teaching in the public schools. 


PropucTION. The country is primarily agri- 
cultural and manufacturing is carried on only on 
a small scale. The leading crops are sugar, 
cacao, and tobacco. The chief industry is the 
making of cane sugar. In 1918-19, the produc- 
tion amounted to 1,715,197 bags of 320 pounds 
each, valued at $19,020,467. The selling prices 
in 1918 reached the highest point. on record, aver- 
aging a little less than five cents a pound. The 
great bulk of the crop went to American ports 
for transshipment to Canada, England, and 
France. The chief ‘port for the export of sugar 
is San Pedro de Macoris. As to cacao the aver- 
age crop yields about 50,000,000 pounds. In 
1918 it amounted only to 39,562,900 pounds, be- 
ing one of the smallest harvested in recent years. 
Besides sugar and cacao there is a considerable 
production of tobacco leaf and these three prod- 
ucts along with coffee and honey constitute the 
main articles of export. The leading imports are 
cotton, rice, foodstuffs, machinery, and _ fibres. 
The sugar crop of 1918-19 was 171,519,737 kilos, 
worth 19,020,467 pesos (peso equals $1), coming 
in from various parts of the country, as follows: 
San Pedro de Macoris, 107,374,982 kilos; Santo 
Domingo, 35,723,655 kilos; Seybo, 20,459,936 
kilos; Aza, 6,411,894 kilos; and Puerto Plata, 
1,549,270 kilos. The tobacco crop for 1920 was 
estimated at 60,000,000 pounds. 


CoMMERCcE. The imports of merchandise in 
1919 were valued at $22,019,127 and the exports 
at $39,601,892, a considerable gain. over the pre- 
ceding year especially in the exports owing to the 
scarcity and consequent high price of sugar in the 
United States. In 1919 the United States sup- 
plied 82 per cent of the imports and received over 
61 per cent of the exports. In respect to the im- 
ports, the United Kingdom held the second place 
and France the third. The chief imports in 1919 
were iron and steel manufactures, cotton and cot- 
ton manufactures, rice, and wheat flour, and the 
chief exports were raw sugar, cocoa, and tobacco. 
The following tables show the value of imports 
and exports by countries for the calendar year 
1913-1918—1919. | 
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Countries 1918 1918 1919 
IMPORTS 

United States... $5,769,061 asa EU. e485 ,118 808 
Bo ae corde se.e 7, 1, 152, 
United Kingdom 730,191 §29,351 846,217 
Franc3 ........ 274,318 99,084 171,900 
Germany ....... 1,677,883 ........ y 
Italy osstevenss 173,105 34.716 77,580 
Spain © é.svecws ees 210,781 48,795 125,931 
Other countries . 429,737 1,865,392 3,032,019 
Total: ccieca eas $9,272,278 $19,736.152 $22,019,127 

EXPORTS : 

United States... 5,600,768 18,170,291 24,040,059 
United -Kingdom. 241,81 412,781 223.352 
Cuba .. is 27,536 132,074 162,549 
France ........ 887,907 681,880 4,051,631 
Germany ...... DS OGB:384 cee see a Bee ees 
Thy os es eb aes 20,480 5,153 4,685 
BPGIN: 4c eae 8 793.400 634,972 
Canada ........ 1,594.118 595.560 6.421.247 ¢ 
Other countries 528,994 1,581,205 4.123.410 

Total | cia eax $10,469.947 $22.372.344 $39.601.892 

History. Jn October a report by the com- 


mander of the United States Medical Corps indi- 
cated great improvement in financial, education- 
al, and sanitary affairs. It was said that since 
the American military government was estab- 
lished in November, 1916, the misrule, corrup- 
tion, and disorder that had prevailed hitherto 
and the rapid increase in the foreign debt had 
been largely checked. There was a surplus in 
the treasury of $3,200,000 and the interest on the 
bonded debt of $20,000,000 had been regularly 
paid and it was expected that the whole debt 
would be liquidated in 1925. A fair and effi- 
cient system of taxation had been established. 
As to schools, the attendance in 1916 had been 
only 18,000 and was given in 1920 at 120,000, 
while the number of school houses in the country 
districts was reported to have increased from 
30 to 647. Other improvements claimed by the 
administration were the sanitation of every dis- 
trict, the establishment of charity hospitals and 
of a leper colony, and the organization of vital 
statistics. On December 24 the President or- 
dered the relaxation of military rule as a step 
toward the return of the Dominican Republic to 
complete independence and directed at the same 
time Admiral Snowden to issue a proclamation 
to the following effect: “Inasmuch as it had 
been the intention of the United States to with- 
draw its aid as soon as the purposes of its inter- 
vention had been attained and as these purposes 
had now been accomplished, the Government of 
the United States took prompt steps to withdraw. 
A commission of Dominican citizens would be 
appointed to propose amendments to the consti- 
tution and a revision of the law, which upon ap- 
proval by the American military government in 
occupation would be submitted successively to a 
constitutional convention and to the congress of 
the Dominican Republic.” It went on to say that 
for some time past there had been complete secur- 
ity in the Republic and for the first time in many 
years the people had been able to go about their 
work without fear of disturbance. 

The account of the American occupation will 
be found in preceding YEAR Books, but a brief 
summary here may be convenient. he United 
States government interfered in the affairs of 
the Dominican Republic in November, 1916, with 
the avowed purpose of restoring order and the 
protection of life and property. It declared at 
that time in a proclamation dated Nov. 29, 1916, 
that it had no design of destroying the sovereign- 
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ty of the Republic. Conditions, however, were 
so disturbed as to imperil the lives and property 
of natives and foreigners alike. Moreover, the 
Dominican government had repeatedly failed to 
observe its obligations to the United States under 
the treaty of 1907. While the American govern- 
ment had tried to aid the Dominican government, 
the latter had not adopted the measures sug- 
gested. The financial situation of the Republic 
was very unsatisfactory. Its account was over- 
drawn and the salaries of employees were greatly 
in arrears. The American military government 
took charge of the finances, paid all the debts, and 
met all the expenses of the government. In the 
course of four years of occupation the finances 
had been restored to order and the general con- 
dition was as above indicated. In 1907 the 
treaty between the two governments had pro- 
vided that the customs revenues of the Domini- 
can Republic should be collected by a receiver ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States in 
order to guarantee the payment of interest and 
of the debt, and the Dominican government 
agreed not to increase its public debt without the 
approval of the American government. For a 
time conditions improved, but revolutionary dis- 
turbances caused the Dominican government to 
increase its debt in order to raise funds for the 
restoration of order. It thus violated the treaty 
obligation. In 1915 a new treaty was formed 
providing for the continuance of American con- 
trol over the customs and for the control by 


_Americans over the constabulary. The Domini- 


can government refused to agree to this and at 
about the same time the Dominican Minister of 
War, Arias, headed a revolutionary movement. 
The revolutionists got possession of the fortress 
of the city of Santo Domingo, while the loyal 
forces continued to control the country surround- 
ing the capital. Civil war was beginning when 
with the consent of President Jimenez, naval 
forces of the United States were landed in the 
Republic. The Dominican president soon after- 
wards resigned and American marines were 
landed at several ports. A new Dominican presi- 
dent was elected, but the United States would 
not recognize him because he refused to accept 
a treaty like that proposed in 1915 which would 
guarantee the maintenance of order and the hon- 
est administration of the finances. In the dead- 
lock that followed, the United States government 
ordered the naval officer in command to assunie 
the direction of affairs and as the Dominican gov- 
ernment persisted in its refusal the American 
overnment proclaimed through Captain H. S. 
‘napp of the United States Navy, Nov. 28, 1916, 
the establishment of temporary military govern- 
ment. The withdrawal of the American 
troops pursuant to the policy above described, 
was under consideration at the close of the year. 
The Secretary of the Navy announced, December 
27, that several months would pass before the 
American marines could be withdrawn. At that 
time, a committee was planned for the revision 
of the laws and for the framing of new regula- 
tions according a share in the government to the 
inhabitants, and it was announced that Rear- 
Admiral Snowden, the naval governor, would 
name the members of the committee in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the American 
government. 
DON, Wri1i1AM GeRaRD. British surgeon, 
died, July 27. He was born Jan. 10, 1836, studied 
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degree from the University of Edinburgh in 1857. 
After a brief service in the navy he entered the 
army and served in the Indian Mutiny, winning 
a medal and being mentioned in despatches. 
He was engaged in fitting out hospital ships 
for the Egyptian expedition of 1882. For 17 
years he served as the medical officer on the Lon- 
don recruiting staff. He wrote largely for med- 
ical and other periodicals and published a num- 
ber of books on genealogy and some archelogical 
notes on early Scotland. 

DONCASTER, Leonargp. British zodlogist, 
died, May 28. He was born at Sheffield, Dec. 
31, 1877, and graduated with honors at Cam- 
bridge. He lectured on zodlogy at Birmingham 
University, 1906-15, and was a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1910. In 1915 he received 
the Trail medal of the Linnean Society. He 
published numerous papers on zodlogical subjects 
in the important medical journals and wrote 
Heredity in the Light of Recent Research (1910) ; 
and The Determination of Sex (1914). 

DOUGHERTY, J. Hamppen. Lawyer, died 
at Bayonne, N. J., January 12. He was born 
in New York City, Dec. 17, 1849, and graduated 
at the college of the City of New York in 1871; 
studied law and medicine at Columbia and be- 
gan the practice of law in 1874. After 1908 he 
practiced alone. He was prominent in many 
movements for reform and frequently appeared 
before commissions of investigation. . Under 
Mayor Low he was commissioner of water sup- 
ply, etc., and he was a member of the Charter 
Revision Commission in 1907-1908. He was 
active in the campaign to secure workingmen’s 
compensation in New York State and the rati- 
fication of the income tax amendment. Among 
his writings may be mentioned, The Electoral 
System of the United States (1906); Power of 
Federal Judiciary over Legislation (1912), and 
Constitutional History of New York State (1911 
to 1915). 

DOURINE. See VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

DOWNHAM, Wriim Hayes’ FISCHER, 
First Baron. British official, died in London, 
July 2. He was born in 1853 and educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1876, with hon- 
ors. He went into politics as a Conservative and 
became private secretary to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach and afterwards to Mr. Balfour. In 1892 
he entered Parliament where he continued to sit 
until the end of 1910 with the exception of a brief 
period following the election of 1906. He was 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, 1895 to 1902; finan- 
cial secretary to the Treasury, 1902-03; leader 
of the Municipal Reform Party in the London 
County Council in 1909-10; and Chairman of the 
Council in 1919. 

DRAINAGE. See RECLAMATION. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher learning situated at Des Moines, Iowa, 
founded in 1881. Enrollment in 1920 was 2130 
and there were 83 members in the faculty. Presi- 
dent, Arthur Holmes. 

’ DRAMA, AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. With 
the recession of the war into the past, the theatre 
in English-speaking countries returned in 1920 
toward its normal condition, slowly and falter- 
ingly in England, but with such rapid strides 
in America that the season 1920-1921 gave 
promise before it was half over of being the most 
brilliant in recent years. While the London 
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stage seemed still to be suffering from the re- 
trenchment due to war and labor difficulties, the 
American theatre took up the course of its de- 
velopment where the war had halted it and 
went forward, with an assurance hardly to be 
expected after the comparative indifference of 
the first year following the armistice, under 
such differing stimuli as the emergence of a new 
native playwright of the first rank, Eugene G. 
O’Neill; the ambitious projects of Arthur Hop- 
kins; the discovery by the English-speaking stage 
of Jacob Ben-Ami, who seems destined to follow 
his record in the Yiddish theatres of the East 
Side with a brilliant career in his new-found 
tongue; the fresh impulses and vitality of the 
so-called new stagecraft as typified by Robert 
Edmond Jones, Norman-Bel Geddes, and others; 
the growing importance and influence of various 
institutional and experimental groups such as 
the Theatre Guild, the Provincetown Players, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the Jewish 
Art Theatre, in New York, and scores of more or 
less significant little theatyes scattered all over 
the country; and finally the example acorded by 
the importation of some of the best plays, both 
old and new, of John Galsworthy, Bernard Shaw, 
and St. John Ervine. 


Few of the forces operating in the American 
theatre or movements either parallel or of equal 
moment distinguished the activities of the Brit- 
ish stage. Enormous rents in the established the- 
atres stified almost exerything but the most ordin- 
ary commercial ventures, forcing Nigel Playfair 
to continue to operate in the theatre in Hammer- 
smith where John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln 
had found haven the year before, while Robert 
Atkins rehabilitated the Old Vic for a season of 
Shakespeare and the classics and J. B. Fagan 
remodelled the Court Theatre for the same pur- 
pose. Barrie and Galsworthy returned to the 
ranks of producing playwrights with Mary Rose 
and The Skin Game, respectively; Lennox Rob- 
inson, of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, added to 
his reputation with a new comedy, The Whiste- 
Headed Boy; the Little Theatre became London’s 
Grand Guignol, devoted to unusual one-act plays; 
Basil Dean came to the fore among the younger 
producers; and Moscovitch left New York’s East 
Side to win « British name for himself in Shy- 
lock and other réles; but for the most part the 
West End theatres were content with minor plays 
and undistinguished revivals. 


Probably the most distinctive event in the 
American theatre was the definite arrival of 
Eugene G. O’Neill in the front rank of contem- 
porary native playwrights, an event marked by 
Richard Bennett’s production of his first full 
length tragedy, Beyond the Horizon, and reén- 
forced later in the year by the disclosure of 
The Emperor Jones and Diff’rent on the stage of 
the Provincetown Players. \O’Neill’s one-act 
plays had been introduced by this pioneer group 
to a small public, but until Beyond the Horizon 
was presented it was uncertain whether he could 
master the more exacting technique of the longer 
form. The general verdict of approval, backed 
up by the award of the Columbia University 
Pulitzer Prize of $1000 for the best original play 
by an American performed during the season 
in New York, dispelled any doubts on that point, 
and the few who hesitated to acclaim O’Neill on 
account of a certain looseness of construction in 
Beyond the Horizon, fell into line with the dis- 
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closure of still more remarkable gifts in his later 
plays, for The Emperor Jones revealed an imag- 
inative strain more sure and more original than 
the American drama had yet produced, while 
Diffrent proved its author to be possessed of a 
command of dramatic realism unsurpassed in the 
English tongue. Nearly all of O’Neill’s plays 
are on or by or of the sea, the heritage of his 
own life on the wave. Most of them are tragic 
in dénouement. But the outstanding individual 
characteristic of O’Neill’s work is the lyric qual- 
ity of his dialogue, whereby his speech must be 
spoken to attain its full effect, a quality which 
allies him more nearly with Synge than any 
other modern playright. 

The movement toward a simpler, more appro- 
priate and more eloquent mounting of plays, 
which has come to be known as the new stage- 
craft, received definite impetus and encourage- 
ment in the course of the year. Perhaps the 
most notable single event of the kind wus the 
setting which Robert Edmond Jones designed 
for Arthur Hopkin’s revival of Richard III, with 
John Barrymore in the leading rdle. Jones con- 
ceived the old chronicle play as a panorama of 
scenes with the massive bulk of the Tower of 
Tondon looming up behind them all, a device 
which knit these scenes together in the “styl- 
ized” manner of Reinhardt and the Russians. 
The settings which Jones designed for Walter 
Hampden’s production of Percy MacKaye’s 
George Washington were in this same manner, 
and other examples included the work of James 
Reynolds for The Greenwich Village Folltes of 
1920, of Rollo Peters for William Faversham’s 
prosuction of The Prince and the Pauper, of C. 

aymond Johnson for Maurice Browne’s revival 
of Euripides’ Medea, and of Norman-Bel Geddes 
for the revival of the light opera, Erminie. 

The effort to improve the standards of plays 
and production outside the commercial theatre 
likewise encountered encouraging success. The 
Theatre Guild, successor to the Washington 
Square Players, continued its second season at 
the Garrick Theatre, New York, and began its 
third with a record fully upholding its earlier 
prospects and accomplishments. In the later 
winter and spring, Tolstoy’s The Power of Dark- 
ness in an inferior production was added to the 
repertory, but this failure was retrieved by a 
masterly presentation of Jane Clegg, by St. John 


G. Ervine, whose John Ferguson had previously - 


established the Guild on firm ground both finan- 
cially and artistically. Strindberg’s The Dance 
of Death was ably presented for subscribers only. 
The new season was opened in the fall with an 
interesting production of David Pinski’s pungent 
satiric comedy, The Treasure, which was followed 
by the Guild’s most ambitious project, the world 
premiere of Bernard Shaw’s brilliant comedy of 
war-time England, Heartbreak House. If the 
Guild had done nothing else but this, it would 
have justified its existence. Other institutional 
and experimental theatres which did notable 
work in New York were the Provincetown Play- 
ers, the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the Jewish 
Art Theatre. The Provincetown Players _re- 
modelled their little auditorium in Macdougall 
Street, New York, installing a kuppelhorizont or 
plaster horizon similar to those of the German 
stages, and commanded wider attention than ever 
before with their productions of O’Neill’s plays, 
The Emperor Jones and Diff’rent. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse likewise enlarged its clientéle 
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through the first American production of John 
Galsworthy’s The Mob at the hands of a visiting 
professional company and through the resident 
company’s performance of Andreyeff’s The Beau- 
tiful Sabine Women. The Jewish Art Theatre, 
at the old Garden, continued through the early 
months of the year the excellent work which had 
marked its opening in the fall of 1919, adding 
Peretz Hirshbein’s pastoral fantasy, Green Fields, 
to its repertory. The loss of Jacob Ben-Ami to 
the English-speaking stage, however, was not 
compensated in the fall by the arrival from Ger- 
many of Rudolph Shildkraut as a new leader for 
the company, and the standards of acting and 
production and the choice of plays were not 
maintained through the later months of the year, 
although Shildkraut’s Shylock attracted deserved 
praise. The Little Theatre movement progressed 
by leaps and bounds all over the country with 


_ the formation of many new community groups, 


and although much of the work was crudely 
amateurish in nature, the underlying impulses 
pointed to a dramatic independence which bodes 
well for the future. 

The arrival of Jacob Ben-Ami on thie English- 
speaking stage, already referred to, was the 
year’s event in the discovery of fresh ae talent 
for the American theatre. This young Russian 
Jewish player had come to New York in 1914, 
and had struggled against bitter odds in the 
Yiddish theatres of the East Side. At the Jew- 
ish Art Theatre he was finally able to put into 
practice some of the high ideals which he had 
brought from the Russian theatre and from that 
vantage ground he was drawn by Arthur Hop- 
kins to a wider public on Broadway. His first 
play in his new ae was Sven Lange’s Samson 
and Delilah, of the Danish pogt-Ibsen school, dis- 
tinctly inferior to his own powers but affording 
a bridge from Yiddish to English inasmuch as 
it was one of his most successful items in the 
repertory at the Garden. The intense tragic 
power and imaginative gifts of this player give 
him every assurance of a place in the American 
theatre comparable only to that which Richard 
Mansfield held and which no one in the mean- 
time has challenged except John Barrymore. 
Barrymore added to his own reputation with his 
pea and incisive characterization of 

ichard III, but illness took him temporarily 
away from the stage mid-year. Many of the 
younger players advanced their reputation ap- 
preciably, but the only other discovery of un- 
suspected talent of great proportions was that of 
Charles S. Gilpin, a negro, whose astonishing 
impersonation of the title rile in O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones, fulfilled that play’s inherent pos- 
sibilities. | 

A still greater gap yawned between New York 
and the rest of the country, and the problem of 
“the road” assumed discouraging aspects. Chief 
among the causes for this gap was the sharp in- 
crease in railroad rates which made it almost 
prohibitive to transport large companies and 
elaborate productions from city to city. The re- 
sult was not only a decrease in the number of 
traveling productions but a deterioration. in the 
standards maintained, to which the other in- 
creasingly expensive factors of play production 
contributed. Managers, who used to force the 
run of plays in New York in the hope of recoup- 
ing on the road had to devise means to make the 
New York engagement pay for itsclf and prices 
of admission, already expanded, were forced still* 
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higher. The only relief from this impasse, for 
which the vogue of the motion picture in the 
smaller cities is partly responsible, seemed to be 
a return to pre-war financial conditions or the 
development of community and repertory theatres 
in the larger cities and even in the smaller com- 


munities where important plays may be pre- 
sented simultaneously with their run in New 
York. Relations between the actors and the 


managers, ‘which culminated the previous year 


in the Equity strike, were unruffied, proving the 
soundness of the conditions which the strike 
achieved. Something of a flurry was caused by 
the announcement of certain motion picture cor- 
porations that they would enter the theatrical 
business and produce plays which would be 
primarily suited for later use on the film, but the 
genera] course of the theatre did not seem to 
be greatly influenced thereby. 

Aside from those plays already mentioned and 
characterized, there were several new plays of 
native gees 2 admirable in their particular 
genres. Porter Emerson Browne, author of A 
Fool There Was, and other conventional pieces 
of dramatic carpentry, revealed an unsuspected 
satiric and whimsical gift in The Bad Man, a 
melodramatic comedy of the Mexican border 
with an intriguing infusion of ethical contrasts 
between the civilized and the bandit point of 
view in which Holbrook Blinn impersonated a 
replica of Pancho Villa. Frank Craven showed 
himself to be a keen and faithful observer of 
native small town types in writing and acting 
in The First Year, a worthy successor to his 
earlier comedy, Too Many Cooks. Gilda Varesi 
is another player who composed her own piece, 
Enter Madame, a comedy of the artistic tempera- 
ment, coming into her own thereby after a dis- 
couraging series of attempts to find a réle suit- 
able to her peculiar gifts. Enter Madame served 
likewise to introduce a new producing manager 
of taste and perspicacity in the person of Brock 
Pemberton, who obtained his schooling under 
Arthur Hopkins. Mamo’s Affair was an amusing 
and expert comedy which gave promise of a fresh 
talent in our theatre until its author, Rachel 
Barton Butler, died suddenly in the autumn. 
The Bat, written jointly by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and Avery Hopwood, was the most shrewd- 
ly contrived mystery melodrama of the year. 

Among the abler plays of the year were: 
Game, an intense and well-built western melo- 
drama by Willard Robertson and Kilbourn 
Gordon; He and She, a comedy on the place of 
woman in modern life by Rachel Crothers, in 
which the author enacted the leading réle; The 
Hottentot, a typical William Collier farce in 
which Victor Mapes collaborated with Mr. Collier 
in composition; Sophie, a smart and sophisti- 
cated comedy of eighteenth century France, by 
Philip Moeller with Emily Stevens in the title rdle; 
Not So Long Ago, a romantic comedy of the New 
York of a generation ago, by Arthur Richman; 
Footloose, a play made by Zoé Akins from For- 
get-Me-Not, a story, by H. C. Merivale and F. C. 
Grove, with Emily Stevens in the role of Ste- 
phanie, Marquise de Mohrivart; Martinique, a 
pictus ave romance of the French West Indies, 
»y Laurence Eyre; Come Seven, a comedy of 
negro life made by Octavus Roy Cohen from his 
own short stories; Crooked Gamblers, a Wall 
Street melodrama, by Samuel Shipman and Per- 

-cival Wilde with Taylor. Holmes in the leading 
role; Opportuntty, another Wall Street play by 
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James Crane; The Lady of the Lamp, a curious 
blend of Broadway banalities and fascinating 
Chinese legend, by Earl Carroll; One, Edward 
Knoblock’s latest play, concerning dual person- 
ality and having Frances Starr in a double role; 
Little Old New York, a reconstruction of the New 
York of a hundred years ago by Rida Johnson 
Young; Call the Doctor, David Belasco’s produc- 
tion of an amusing study of domestic difficulties, 
by Jean Archibald; Welcome Stranger, a comedy 
of the struggles of a Jewish invader of a small 
town, by Aaron Hoffman; Immodest Violet, a 
satiric comedy, by David Carb; The Tavern, a 
burlesque on melodrama, by Cora Dick Gantt and 
George M. Cohan with Arnold Daly in the lead- 
ing role; Three Lwe Ghosts, an after-the-war 
farce, by Frederic S. Isham; The Meanest Man 
in the World, a comedy, by George M. Cohan, in 
which the author himself played; The Unwritten 
Chapter, a play, by Samuel Shipman and Victor 
Victor, dealing with the Revolutionary War 
character of Haym Solomon; Just Suppose, a 
sentimental and imaginary episode in the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to the United States, by 
A. EK. Thomas: Bab, a dramatization by Edward 
Childs Carpenter of the “sub-deb” stories of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart; Rollo’s Wild Oat, a farce 
by Clare Kummer; Cornered, a comedy, by 
Dodson Mitchell with Madge Kennedy in the 
leading part; and Miss Lulu Bett, Zona Gale’s 
dramatization of her own novel. 

Other plays of the year were: No More 
Blondes, by Otto Harbach; The Ruined Lady, 
by Frances Nordstrom, acted by Grace George; 
Pietro, written for Otis Skinner by Mrs. Skinner 
and Jules Eckert Goodman; The Cat Bird, by 
Rupert Hughes, used by John Drew; The Won- 
derful Thing, by Lillian Trimble Bradley; The 
Outja Board, by Crane Wilbur; The Hole in the 
Wall, by Fred Jackson; Macushla, by Rida John- 
son Young; An Innocent Idea, by Martin Brown; 
Ladtes’ Night, by Charlton Andrews and Avery 
Hopwood; Scrambled Wives, by Adelaide Mat- 
thews and Martin H. Stanley; The Charm School, 
by Margaret Mayo and Robert Milton; The Cave 
Girl, by Guy Bolton and George Middleton; 
Genius and the Croud, by John J. McIntyre and 
Francis Hill; Blue Bonnet, by George Scarbor- 
ough; The Mirage, by Edgar Selwyn; The Out- 
rageous Mra. Palmer, by Harry Wagataff Grib- 
ble; Daddy Dumplins, by Earl Carroll; and The 
Broken Wing, by Charles Goddard and Paul 
Dickey. 

Inferior plays produced rts Pha year were: 
The Acquittal, The Light of the World, Trimmed 
in Scarlet, Shavings, The Blue Flame, Mra. Jim- 
mie Thompson, All Souls Eve, His Chinese Wife, 
The Fall and Rise of Susan Lennoz, Nightshade, 
Seeing Things, The Checkerboard, A Man of the 
People, Anna Ascends, Poldekin, and When We 
Are Young. 

In addition to those already cited, the most 


important plays from foreign sources presented 


in the American theatre were: The Passton 
Flower, from the Spanish of Benavente; The 
Tragedy of Nan, by John Masefield; The Letter 
of the Law (La Robe Rouge), and The Americans 
in France, from the French of Brieux; The Skin 
Game, by John Galsworthy; Mtred Marriage, by 
St. John G. Ervine; and Deburau, from the French 
of Sacha Guitry. Other plays from foreign 
sources were: The Purple Mask, adapted from 
the French for Leo Ditrichstein, by Matheson 
Lang; Sacred and Profane Love, by Arnold Ben- 
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nett, in which Elsie Ferguson played; Spanish. 


Love, adapted from the Spanish, by Mary Rob-. 


erts Rinehart and Avery opwood ; The Woman 
tn Bronze, adapted for Margaret Anglin, by Paul 
Kester from the French of Kistemaeckers ; 
Happy-Go-Lucky, by Ian Hay Beith, known in 
London as Tillie of Bloomsbury ; Don't Tell, by 
Graham Moffat; Thy Name Is Woman, from 
Spanish and German sources; Mary Rose, Sir 
James M. Barrie’s latest play; French Leave, by 
Reginald Berkeley; The Whispering Well, by F. 
H. Rose; Mecca, by Oscar Asche; An Enemy of 
the People, by Ibsen ; Youth, from the German of 
Max Halhbe; and The Young Visttors, from the 
story of Daisy Ashford. 

Important revivals in addition to Richard III 
were: Euripides’ Medea, at the hands of Maur- 
ice Browne; The Beggar's Opera, by & company 
imported from London by Arthur Hopkins; and 
The Piper of Josephine Preston Peabody Marks. 

Several plays extended their run into 1920 from 
1919, and one of them, [ightnin’, from 1918. 
Among them were: Abraham Lincoln, by John 
Drinkwater; The Famous Mrs. Fair, by James 
Forbes; The Gold Diggers, by Avery Hopwood; 
and A Night Lodging, by Maxim Gorky. 

The most notable light musical plays of the 
season were: the revivals of Florodora and Fr- 
minie; Victor Herbert’s My Golden Girl and The 
Girl in the Spotlight; Lassie, made from the 
comedy, Kitty MacKay; the Ziegfield Follies of 
1920; the Greemcich Village Follies of 1920; 
What's In a Name?; The Night Boat, from the 
French of Bisson; and As You Were, from the 
French of Rip. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; FRENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN Lit- 
ERATURE. 

DRAPER, HeErsrer JAMES. British painter, 
died in London in the latter part of Septem- 
ber. He was born in London, studied in Paris 
and Rome, won the Royal Academy gold medal, 
and after 1890 exhibited pictures every year in 
the Royal Academy. The best known of his 
paintings was the “Lament for Icarus.” During 
his later years he devoted himself more especially 
to portrait painting. Among his other paint- 
ings may be mentioned “The Sea Maiden,” “Vin- 
tage Morn,” “The Golden Fleece,” “Tristram and 
Yseult,” “Calypso’s Isle,” “The Foam Sprite,” 
“The Dawn Star,” “Ulysses and the Sirens.” 
His pictures are widely distributed in the gal- 
leries of London and other English cities and 
throughout the British possessions. 

DUBOIS, James T. Diplomat, died at Hall- 
stead, Pa., May 27. He was born at Hallstead, 
April 17, 1851, studied at Cornell and went into 
newspaper work, but in 1881 became consul in 
Germany. He was afterwards consul-general 
in Switzerland, and in the Straits Settlements 
and from 1911 to 1913, American Minister to 
Colombia. He wrote Fun and Pathos of One 
Life, and Life of Ea-Speaker Galusha A. Grow. 

DUELL, Cuaries HoLianp. Former Com- 
missioner of Patents, died at Yonkers, N. Y., 
January 29. He was born at Cortland, N. Y., 
April 13, 1850, graduated at Hamilton College 
in 1871 and practiced law in New York City and 
in Syracuse, N. Y. He was a member of the 
New York Assembly in 1878 to 1880, and from 
1898 to 1901, he was United States Commissioner 
of Patents. He was prominent as a Republican 
in politics, having been the Treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1904, and a 
presidential elector at large from New York iv 
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1908. In 1912 he was chairman of the New 
York City Roosevelt Committee. He contributed 
articles on patents to magazines and works of 
reference. 

DUGRO, P(nmip) Henry. Judge, died 
March 1. He was born in New York City, Oct. 
2, 1855; graduated at Columbia, 1876; and was 
admitted to the bar in 1878. He was member 
of Congress, 1881-83, and justice of the Superior 
Court of New York for the 10 years following 
1886. He was appointed to the Supreme Court 
of New York State for the terms 1896-1928. 
Among his other activities were the building of 
hotels and the organization of the Union Square 
Bank in New York City. In politics he was a 
Democrat. 

DULUTH, MINN. See Crry PLANNING. 

DUNCAN, EvMoNSTOUNE. English musician, 
died in Sale, Cheshire, June 28. He was born 
there in 1866. He wrote much chamber-music, 
choral works with orchestra, an opera, songs 
and pieces for organ and piano. He also was the 
author of a biography of Schubert, a History of 
ae tik Story of English Minstrelsy, and other 

8. 

DUNKARDS or DUNKERS. See BRErn- 
REN, CHURCH OF THE. 

DURHAM, Bisnor or (HANDLEY CARR GLYN 
Movute). British prelate, died at Cambridge, 
May 8. He was born at Dorchester in Decem- 
her, 1841, and graduated with distinction at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
a fellow in 1865. In 1880 he was chosen the first 
principal of Ridley Hall at Cambridge, an in- 
stitution resulting from the movement on the 
part of the Evangelical clergy to provide means 
for theological education in the universities. 
Meanwhile he had become widely known as a re- 
ligious writer by his Commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Romans and other writings. He 
was appointed professor of divinity at Cambridge 
in 1899, and soon afterwards was raised to the 
vacant see of Durham. Among his other pub- 
lications may he mentioned: Outlines of Chris- 
tian Doctrines (1899); and an edition of Bishop 
Ridley’s On The Lord’s Supper. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. Islands in the Pa- 
cific belonging to the Netherlands, situated be- 
tween 6° N. and 11° S. latitude and between 
95° and 141° E. longitude. Capital, Batavia. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The islands consist 
of two main divisions: first, Java, comprising 
16 residences and Madura or Madoera with one 
residence ; second, the outposts, comprising 17 
provinces. The approximate area is 735,000 
square miles and the total population according 
to the official estimate of Jan. 1, 1918, was 47,- 
000,000. The population of the four principal 
towna in 1918 were: Batavia, 234,697, of whom 
24,000 were Europeans; Soerabaya, 160,801; 
Soeracarta, 137,832; Samerang, 106,852. 

Propuction. Area (end of 1918) under rice, 
was 2,288,893 acres; corn 2,287,743 acres; cas- 
sava, 1,134,418 acres; arachis, 125,600 acres; 
soya beans, 32,252 acres; other secondary crops, 
745,752 acres; sugar cane, 23,954; tobacco, 12,- 
423 acres; indigo, 6809 acres: and capsicum, 13,- 
359 acres. Government coffee plantations in 
1918 produced 2792 tons and private plantations 
produced 68,515 tons. Tobacco in 1918 (Java) 
27,887,000 kilogrammes and (Sumatra), 23,497,- 
000 kilogrammes, a total of 51,384,000 kilo- 
grammes; cinchona in kilogrammes amounted to 
8,091,190. The production of tea in the country 
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for 1918 was estimated at 31,931,087 kilo- 
grammes. Cacao (Java, 1918), 978,717 kilo- 
grammes. The government tin mines of Banca 
and others yielded in 1918, 19,703 tons. The 
yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo in 1918 was 835,154 tons. 
Petroleum and other mineral oils (1918), came to 
1,764,203,000 kilogrammes. Gold, silver, dia- 
monds, copper, and manganese are mined. In 
1918, the lands belonging to the companies had 
an acreage of 3,641,954 of which 1,415,884 were 
on the island of Java. 


CoMMERCE. Government and private trade, 


merchandise and specie are given below for 1917 
and 1918 in guilders. 
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living in the forests. Capital, Paramaribo, with 
a population of 36,726. In 1918 there were 30 
public schools with 3,806 pupils and 43 private 
schools with 6724 pupils. ere is also a gov- 
ernment normal school. In 1918, the religious 
denominations were: Moravian Brethren, 25,- 
148; Roman Catholics, 19,460; Reformed and 
Lutheran, 10,083; Hindus, 20,814; Mohamme- 
dans, 12,532. Sugar production in 1918 amount- 
ed to 12,085,686 kilogrammes; cacao, 1,887,700 
kilogrammes; bananas, 733,800 bunches; coffee, 
1,853,000 kilogrammes; rice, 3,754,800 kilo- 
grammes; corn, 1,873,600 kilogrammes; rum, 
1,115,736 litres; and molasses, 14,040 litres. Im- 
ports in 1918 amounted to 1,157,727 guilders. 


IMPORTS 
Year Merchandise Npecie Total Uerchandise Specie -Total Grand total 
1907 sien ews 20,361,000 1,600,000 21,961,000 467,019,000 7,705,000 474,724,000 496,685,000 
1938 ociueiciex 28,369,577 $8,050,014 81,419,591 580,415,870 5,968,890 586,884,170 567,803,761 
EXPORTS 
VOUT fee ek Sad 1,670,000 149,000 1,819,000 785,110,000 6,300,000 791,410,000 793,229,000 
1918 ......... 8,710,887  <sesas 8,710,887 675,900,381 32,718 676,188,049 679,843,886 


The chief imports according to value in 1918 
were rice, coal, manufactured articles, and kero- 
sene. Singapore, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were the leading countries 
of origin of imports. The chief countries of 
destination for the exports were in the order of 
their value, Singapore, United States, Japan, 
British India, and Hongkong. There is a large 
exportation of rice to China and Borneo. In 
1918 there entered at the ports, 7543 steamships 
and 6350 sailing vessels with a tonnage of 2,752,- 
193 and 360,416 respectively. The railway and 
tramway mileage in 1918 totaled about 3914, of 
which 3130 was in Java. During the year an- 
nouncement was made at Batavia, Java, of plans 
for improvements to the railways of the Dutch 
East Indies, involving the construction of 6944 
miles of new lines. The program outlined was 
to require ten years for completion and would 
embrace work in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo, 
and other islands of the -archipelago. 

FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. The revenue and 
expenditure expressed in guilders for 1920 were 
as follows: Revenue, 485,880.715; expenditure, 
565,690,216, a deficit of 79,809,501. The terri- 
tory is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
consisting partly of lands held directly under the 
government and partly of lands under subject na- 
tive states. The chief of the administration is the 
governor-general, who is assisted by a council 
of five members. The governor-general has leg- 
islative as well as executive powers, and the 
functions of the council are partly legislative 
and partly advisory. Owing to reforms in the 
agrarian law in 1870, there has been a large 
extension of agriculture. The acquisition of un- 
cultivated land has been made easy and a con- 
siderable acreage is held by companies of Euro- 
peans and other foreigners and by foreign in- 
dividuals. In 1920, the governor-general was 
Dr. J. P. Count van Limburg Stirum, who was 
appointed, Oct. 28, 1915. 

DUTCH GUIANA OR SURINAM. A ocol- 
ony of the Netherlands situated on the northern 
coast of South America; bounded on the north 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the River 
Marwijne, which separates it from French 
Guiana; on the west by the River Corantyn, 
which separates it from British Guiana; total 
area, 46,060 square miles; population Jan. 1, 
1919, 107,827, exclusive of negroes and Indians 


The following table shows exports to principal 
countries of destination in 1918 and 1919: 


Countries of destination 1918 1919 
Barbados ...........c0eee, $9,549 $17,372 
British Guiana ............. 1,815,588 692,092 

BO hale he aires ok eS 28,278 10,470 
French Guiana ............-. 326,300 287,507 
Netherlands ............0225 cecceces 1,495,864 
THINIGGG:) (oe ca ctees Cee eee Cee sets 64 
United Kingdom ............ 85,114 126.506 
United States ...........0..- 1,122,281 806,202 
PYANC6 oc yee skeen we seawe: as tiawan 158,822 
All other countries .......... .....00- 

Tote) 23 tessa abate ena $2,882,005 $38,595.148 


Roth exports and imports of Dutch Guiana 
for 1919 show an increase in value as compared 
with 1918; general business conditions were con- 
sidered good, the prices obtained for the colony’s 
exports continued high, and wages were raised 
in a number of cases, giving more buying power 
to the general population, as shown by an in- 
crease of $1,215,909 in the imports for the year. 

Local revenue (1920), 3,527,000 guilders; sub- 
vention, 1,555,000 guilders; expenditure, 5,152,- 
000 guilders. Governor in 1920, G. J. Staal. 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. See Re- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. This term includes 
CURACAO AND DuTcH GUINEA (q.v.). 

DUVALL, Wiittiam Penn. Soldier, died at 
Coronado, Cal., March 1. He was born in St. 
Mary’s county, Md., Jan, 13, 1841, graduated 
at the United States Military Academy in 1869 
and by March 8, 1898, had risen to the rank 
of captain of artillery. He was made Inspector- 
General of volunteers May 17, 1898, and honor- 
ably discharged in July of that year. He sub- 
sequently served as volunteer, but reéntered the 
regular army in 1901 and on March 2, 1906, was 
appointed Brigadier-General. In the following 
year he was made a Major-General and from 
1909 to the end of 1910 was assistant to the 
Chief of Staff in command in the Philippines. 
He retired in 1911, but was re-assigned to active 
duty Aug. 12, 1917, when he was placed in com- 
mand of the ‘Southeastern Department. 

DYER, Isapore. American physician, head 
of the medical school at Tulane University, and 
celebrated for medical discoveries in leprosy and 
other malignant skin diseases, died at New Or- 
leans, La., October 12. He was born at Gal- 
veston, Texas, Nov. 2, 1865, and graduated at the 
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Sheffield Scientific School in 1887 and from the 
Tulane University Medical School in 1889. He 
’ was a lecturer on diseases of the skin for 13 
years, following 1892 at the Tulane Medical 
School of which he became Dean in 1908, holding 
that office till his death. He was the consulting 
dermatologist of many hospitals and he founded 
in 1894, and became the first president of, the 
Louisiana Lepers Home. On July 5, 1908, he 
was appointed Lieutenant in the army medical 
reserve corps and became major April 9, 1917. 
The list of the various scientific and other as- 
sociations of which he was either member or of- 
ficer and which includes some of the most im- 
portant in the world is too long for mention 
here. He was an authority not only on leprosy, 
but on cancer among other skin diseases. 

DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY. 
During the past year the active demand for ma- 
chinery of this class that had been stimulated by 
war conditions was generally satisfied and a 
number of large contracts, the completion of 
which had been delayed by lack of material, and 
difficulty with labor were completed. As regards 
the size of machinery, none of the generators 
constructed exceeded in size any formerly built. 
Many orders, however, called for machines rated 
between 20,000 kw. and 35,000 kw., and generat- 
ing stations were completing installations for 
which they had planned three or four years 
earlier. At Niagara Falls, N. Y., the extension 
of the existing generating plant on the American 
side of the river included the completion of the 
largest generators in the world. These three 
machines were rated at 35,000 kw., but were 
capable of operating at the rate of 40,000 kw. 
Their design and installation required some spe- 
cial studies, owing to the enormous weight of 
the rotating parts. It was expected that all 
the additional energy thus produced would be 
promptly utilized by the various industrieg that 
had been attracted to this district in recent years. 
See ELectrric POWER; TRANSMISSION OF. 

An interesting feature of the concentration of 
power in one generating plant was the Fisk Street 
station in Chicago, to which additions had been 
made from time to time, until during the past 
year, its total capacity had reached 230,000 
kw. 

EARTHQUAKES IN 1920. The year start- 
ed with a very severe earthquake in southern 
Mexico, chiefly affecting the region around Vera 
Cruz but being felt as far as the City of Mexico. 
The centre of disturbance was the volcano Ori- 
zaba, which has renewed its activity. Much 
darnage was done and many people were killed 
or injured. A severe shock was felt in the 
Canary Islands next day but this, although fol- 
lowing immediately, probably had no connection 
with the Mexican disturbance. On January 22d 
Vera Cruz again suffered a strong shock but the 
damage suffered was comparatively slight. 
T.ight shocks were felt on succeeding days along 
the Pacific Coast, being particularly noticeable 
at Victoria, B. C., on the 24th. A few brick 
walls and chimneys were shaken down. 

February was marked by minor shocks along 
the Pacific Coast. The cable off Callao, Peru, 
was broken on February 28th. On February 3d 
the state of Minas Geraes, Brazil, suffered a 
severe shock which caused some damage and loss 
of life. On February 19th considerable damage 
was done by a disturbance in the Province of 
Andalusia southern Spain, but fortunately no 
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lives were lost. In the latter part of February 
severe shocks were felt in Transcaucasia in the 
vicinity of Gori, many lives were lost, and several 
villages were wholly destroyed. A report from 
Tahiti states that shocks there also continue to 
be felt almost every week and frequently every 
day. 

On May 14th central Italy was greatly dis- 
turbed in the region around Udine, much damage 
was done, and many lives lost. Renewed shocks 
occurred on June 4th near Ferrara. 

In the Pacific region the chief seismologic dis- 
turbances were the earthquake at Inglewood, Cal., 
where some slight damage was done on June 
2lst, and the severe shock in Formosa on June 
5th which caused several deaths. The Inglewood 
earthquake was studied by Stephen Taber who 
located its origin a short distance west of Ingle- 
wood. The maximum intensity was between 
VIII and IX of the Rossi-Forel scale. The dis- 
turbance he believes to be due to a small displace- 
ment along the Inglewood San Onope Fault, 
which is roughly parallel to the coast. Taber’s 
memoir on the occurrence is published in the 
bulletin of the Seismological Society of America 
fer September, 1920. Numerous shocks dis- 
turbed the whole Pacific Coast from Alaska to 
Santiago de Chile about July 25th. 

During August Popocatapetl burst into re- 
newed activity and accompanying it were some 
seismic disturbances in southern Mexico. These 
disturbances continued down the Pacific Coast 
of South America and were particularly strong 
in southern Chile. 

On September 7th the city of Carrara, Italy, 
was disturbed by a severe earthquake. In the 
surrounding country upwards of 100 towns and 
villages were destroyed or damaged, hundreds of 
lives were lost, and thousands of persons were 
injured. This was quite the most appalling 
seismic disaster of the year unless we except the 
earthquake in Kansu, western China, which oc- 
curred on December 27th. A large part of the 
province was devastated but owing to meagre re- 
ports the exact extent of the damage is as yet 
unknown. An interesting fact is that the seis- 
mologists had ascribed the occurrence registered 
on this date to Alaska instead of western China. 

EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. A 
British dependency now having practically the 
status of a crown colony extending from the 
tormer German colony of East Africa to Abys- 
sinia and Italian Somaliland and from the river 
Umba to the river Juba, reaching inland as far 
as the borders of Uganda. 
purposes it is divided into seven provinces, and 
a tract of territory not as yet completely organ- 
ized, lying to the south; the provinces are each 
undér a provincial commissioner and are in 
turn divided into districts and sub-districts. The 
provinces with their respective capitals are as 
follows: Seyidie (Mombasa): Ukamba (Nai- 
robi) ; Tanaland (Lamu) ; Jubaland (Kismayn) ; 
Kenya (Nieri) ; Naivasha (Naivasha) ; and Ny- 
anza (Kisumu). It was placed under the control 
of a governor and commander-in-chief, Nov. 9, 
1906, a previous decree having established an ex- 
ecutive and a legislative council. By ordinance 
of July, 1919, it was provided that the legislative 
council should consist of 11 representatives 
elected by the European community, two rep- 
resentatives of the Indian population and one 
of the Arab, three nominated members, and a 
large enough number of official members to give 
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a majority. The protectorate has an area of 
246,822 square miles and a population estimated 
in 1919 at 2,807,000 including 5362 Europeans 
and 17,000 Asiatics. On the coast Swahilis and 
Arabs predominate. In the interior are races 
speaking the Bantu languages and still further 
inland are various non-Bantu tribes. The larg- 
est town is Mombasa, the terminus of the Uganda 
railway, with a population of about 30,000. The 
capital Nairobi had a population in 1919 esti- 
mated at 14,000 of whom 800 were Europeans 
and 3000 Indians. The agricultural products 
are tropical and include rice, cassava, cocoanuts, 
corn, and various native grains and flour; sugar, 
vehicles, tobacco, agricultural implements, etc. 
(See AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS.) 

Prior to April, 1917, the statistics for Uganda 
and East Africa were kept separately, but since 
that time the foreign trade of the two protecto- 
rates is shown under one head. The total value 
of commercial imports during the year ended 
March 31, 1918, was $13,673,313, showing a 
decrease of $1,043,582, or 7 per cent from the 
preceding year. The imports in 1916-17 
amounted to $14,716,895, the highest figures 
ever reached. The figures for 1917-18, how- 
ever, show an increase of 31 per cent over 
the pre-war year of 1913-14. The exports dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1916, 1917, and 1918, re- 
spectively, were as follows: $5,408,746, $7,853,- 
817, and $8,477,147. The combined exports from 
the protectorates of Uganda and East Africa 
showed an increase of $1,246,972 or about 20 per 
cent over 1917. There was a steady increase in 
past years in the export trade, until the figures 
of 1918 were $6,000,000 above those of 1908. 
Prices were very high, but the annual exports in- 
creased enormously. A large portion of grain 
and foodstuffs which in former years were prom- 
inent in the exports of the two protectorates had 
to be retained for local consumption on account 
of the war and two seasons of famine. The 
United Kingdom has been the chief source of the 
imports and the chief country of destination for 
the exports. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 
1918-19 was 922,653. A railway runs from 
Mombasa to Victoria, a distance of 618 miles, 
and is under state control. In reply to a ques- 
tion raised in the British Parliament on June 
14, 1920, as to the railways which it was pro- 
posed to build in British East Africa or Uganda 
in the immediate future, and whether the con- 
struction of such railways would be placed to 
open tender, the official statement of the gov- 
ernment was in part as follows: 

“The new railways contemplated in eastern 
Africa are a line from Nakuru, on the Uganda 
Railway, through Eldama and Eldoret to Sov, 
on the northwest of the Uasin Oishu Plateau, and 
an extension of the Nairobi-Thika branch for a 
distance which is still under the consideration of 
the governor. It is not at present intended to 
place construction to open tender; the absence of 
detailed information as to the route of the Uasin 
Gishu Railway makes it necessary to arrange for 
a joint survey by the government and any con- 
tractor, and for this purpose it is impossible to 
negotiate with more than one firm at a time.” 

In 1920 it was decided to change the name to 
Kenya Colony, after the conspicuous feature of 
the landscape, the great volcanic mountain, 
Kenya, and to give it the status of a colony in- 
stead of a protectorate. 
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Governor at the beginning of 1920, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir E. Northey. | 

EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO. See 
PLANNING. 

ECKMAN, GerorcE Peck. Clergyman and 
author, died at Scranton, Pa., June 28. He was 
born at Gouldsborough, Jan. 8, 1860, studied at 
Wesleyan University and the Drew Theological 
Seminary, and was ordained to the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry in 1886. After some years 
of pastoral service, he joined the editorial staff 
of the Christian Advocate (1912) and was editor 
until 1915. Among his writings were: The 
Young Man with a Programme (1905); Studies 
in the Gospel of St. John (1907-08); When 
Christ Comes Again (1917). 

ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
See PoLiTicaL Economy. 

ECUADOR. A South American republic, sit- 
uated on the Pacific Coast with Colombia on the 
north and Peru on the south. Capital, Quito. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Area estimated at 
116,000 square miles, but owing to the boundary 
dispute with Peru. the figure is uncertain. The 
population in 1913 was 1,323,900; estimated, 
1915, 2,000,000. 

EpucaTION. Primary education is free and 
compulsory on all children beginning with the 
sixth year. In 1920, the public schools num- 
bered 630. In 1919 the private schools numbered 
40. The total enrollment of 1919 was about 
48,505. There are national colleges in all the 
provinces with the exception of Esmaraldes. 

PropucTion. Tropical farming is carried on 
in the lower river valleys and the coast regions; 
grazing, dairying, and the production of crops 
suitable to temperate climates are carried on 
in the uplands. Cocoa is the staple product, the 
production in 1919 being 22,474 hundredweight. 
Coffee is raised and exported in considerable 
quantities, and there has been until recently a 
considerable rubber export, but the rubber indus- 
try has declined on account of the defective meth- 
ods of production. Other products include ivory 
nuts, tobacco, and sugar. Gold and silver are 
found, and petroleum is worked especially in the 
district of Santa Elena. The country is for the 
most part under forest and abounds in dyewoods, 
cinchona trees and other valuable woods. An 
industry almost excessively carried on in Ecua- 
dor has been the making of Panama hats. The 
attempt of the yovernment to keep the produc- 
tion entirely within the country by the heavy 
import duty on the material has not been suc- 
cessful, a considerable portion being shipped te 
Peru which has become an important rival in the 
manufacture. In 1920 there were eight factories 
for cotton and woollen textiles in operation, giv- 
ing an annual production of about 610,000 yards 
of cotton and 100,000 yards of woollen cloth. 
The product readily found a market within the 
country and fell far short of the demand. New 
factories were projected and the manufacture of 
woollens on a large scale was planned. 

CoMMERCE. The chief exports in 1917 were 
cocoa, which made up nearly two-thirds of the 
total and after that in their order of importance, 
hats, ivory nuts, and hides. The chief imports 
in 1917 were woollen goods, foodstuffs, hardware, 
and clothing. The director of statistics in 1920 
published the figures for foreign commerce in 
1918 as follows: Total trade, 44,140,256 sucres 
of which 16,690,720 were imports and 27,449,536 
were exports. According to newspaper reports 
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exports in the fiscal year, 1919-20, consisted of 
77,859,308 kilogrammes, valued at 43,167,695 
sucres; imports of 39,730,065 kilogrammes valued 
at 24,269,019 sucres. 

FINANCE. Gold is the standard and the mone- 
tary unit is the sucre, of which the value is one- 
tenth of the English pound or $0.48665. The 
revenue and expenditure for 1917 to 1920, the 
figures for the last-named year being estimates, 
are as follows: 


1917-1918 1919 1920 
Expenditure .... 21,829,738 21,685,980 £1,999,566 
Revenue ....... 1,660,537 1,685,980 1,999,566 


On January 1, 1918, the foreign debt was £3,- 
520,672, and the internal debt was £2,100,049. 

SHIPPING AND Raritways. Almost all ship- 
ping enters the port of Guayaquil. In 1918 the 
steam vessels entered numbered 160 with a ton- 
nage of 195,958 and cleared 153 with a tonnage 
of 181,537. There is a railway from Duran to 
Quito, with a length of about 365 miles. During 
the year there was considerable discussion of a 
railway projected from the port of Esmeraldas in 
the direction of Guito. The proposed line was 
to connect with a road already constructed from 
Quito to Santo Domingo de los Colorados and will 
thus open up a short route from Quito to the 
coast. The projected road will render accessible 
a fertile area of some 1,000,000 acres. To about 
one-half of this land a concession had _ been 
awarded to the railway by the government. 
This concession included several valuable water 
power sites. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in a presi- 
dent elected directly by the people; legislative 
power is in a congress consisting of two houses, 
of which the Senate comprises 32 Senators chos- 
en for four years and the second chamber, 48 
deputies elected for two years. The basis of suf- 
frage is the attainment of majority and the 
ability to read and write. The President is as- 
sisted by a cabinet of five ministers, namely: 
Interior, Foreign Affairs, Public Instruction, 
Finance, and War. The President at the begin- 
ning of 1920 was Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno, 
and the President-elect for the term Sept. 1, 
1920, to August 31, 1924, was Sefior Luis Tamajo, 
elected January 11. 


History. According to reports, early in 


April, Italy had agreed to construct public works ° 


in Ecuador in return for a grant of a tobacco 
monopoly to an Italian company. The 100th an- 
niversary of the union of Guayaquil with Ecua- 
dor and its independence was celebrated during 
the week beginning October 9th. The United 
States was represented by the cruiser Cleveland, 
and Great Britain by the warship Weymouth; 
an exhibition of arts and manufactures was held; 
and a congress of students met. There was also 
a meeting of Americans in the Pan-American 
Union Building. 

EDDY, Arruur JEROME. Lawyer and writer, 
died July 21. He was born at Flint, Mich., Nov. 
5, 1859; studied law at Harvard, and was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar in 1890, practicing 
thereafter at Chicago. He wrote, Recollections 
of Whistler; an account of automobile travel; 
The New Compensation (1912); The Warning 
(play); Bond Tazes by Bond Levies (1917). 

EDIPO RE. See Music, Opera. 

EDUCATION. See sections so entitled in 
articles on foreign countries and States of the 
United States; also AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES; LITERATURE, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN; UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 

EDUCATION, AGRICULTURAL. See Aa- 
BICULTUBAL EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
EFFICIENCY OF STATE ScHoot Systems. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Director of the Department of 
Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, made 
public a report of a comparative study of State 
school systems. He took certain data that had 
been collected by the United States Bureau of 
Education and combined them into the statistical 
measurements of the school systems in the sev- 
eral States. The method employed was that of 
determining the index number,—the same device 
that is constantly used for measuring changes 
in wholesale and retail prices and rates of wages 
over long periods of time. Ten sets of data were 
used. These included per cent of school popula- 
tion attending school daily, average number of 
days schools were kept open, average annual 
expenditure of child attending, annual average 
attendance per teacher employed and expenditure 
per teacher for salaries. If any State were to 
achieve an index of 100, all of the school chil- 
dren of school age would have perfect attendance 
for 200 days each year, a third of the pupils 
would be in high school, there would be as many 
girls as boys in the high school, the annual ex- 
penditure per child would be $100, teachers would 
receive $100 per month for 12 months in the 
year, and the expenditures would amount to $200 
per month for each teacher employed. 

The highest index in 1890 was 48.63 for the 
District of Columbia: Massachusetts came sec- 
ond with an index of 45.86, then California with 
an index of 43.79, and New York with an index 
of 40.92. New Mexico ranked lowest with an 
index of 10.02, South Carolina with an index of 
12.6. In 1900 Massachusetts ranked first with 
an index of 49.52, New York second with an in- 
dex of 46.57. The District of Columbia occupied 
third place with an index of 44.90, and Califor- 
nia with an index of 43.80. North Carolina had 
the lowest index of 17.51. New Mexico, however, 
had changed from 48th position to 37th. It 
should be noted that there was a general, though 
slight, improvement in the standing of these 
places except the District of Columbia. In 1910 
the State of Washington occupied first rank with 
an index of 61.21. California was second with 
an index of 60.44. The District of Columbia was 
again third with an index of 56.33. Massachu- 
setts came fourth, having an index of 56.32. 
South Carolina stood lowest with an index of 
24.87. The period between 1910 and 1918 
brought about rather remarkable changes. In 
1910 Montana occupied seventh place; in 1918 
it was first with an index of 75.89. California 
retained second position, having an index of 
71.21. Arizona, which in 1910 occupied 18th 
position, was third with an index of 66.19. New 
Jersey was fourth with an index of 65.93. The 
District of Columbia was fifth, State of Wash- 
ington sixth, Massachusetts ninth, and New York 
13th. South Carolina was again lowest in the 
scale. 

Dr. Ayres states, “The figures of the table in- 
dicate that the school systems of the Western 
States have made the greatest progress during 
the period covered. In all the divisions the most 
rapid forward movement was made during the 
decade from 1900 to 1910. In the eight years 
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from 1910 to 1918 the most noteworthy advance 
was made by the States of the North Central 
Division. These States of the Middle West show 
particularly rapid progress during the last two 
years of the period. 

‘EXPENDITURES FOR PuBLIC EDUCATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. ‘The Bureau 
of Education has made public the following fig- 
ures showing the cost of public elementary and 
secondary schools for the 50 years from 1870 
to 1920: 


THE EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Public elementary 


Year and secondary echools 
TOTO. 6.850 pacer eaa 8 wea eG $63,000,000 
BESO | 6.3.653 6 6b Sek Rae eS ees 78,000,000 
TOO0: eines hee Se haa ees 141,000,000 
BO00 6s $66 ik oh Oo es eh te 215,000,000 
BOLO Biws Se woe Sa oe ooo 2, ee eR 426,000,000 
OOS ick As Sb hie Hts at iy. ge Pogntin han oats 605,000,000 
VOUS: caus bbe Gaels w ates 2 SROs ek 762,000,000 
1920 1,015,000,000 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. Several States have 
within the past few years enacted continuation 
school laws. The most recent law of this charac- 
ter to go into effect is that of New Jersey, which 
became effective July 1, 1920. Under the terms 
of this law every school district in which there 
are legally employed 20 or more minors between 
the ages of 14 and 16 is required to establish a 
continuation school. The purpose of this schoo! 
is to provide a practical type of education for 
boys and girls who have left the elementary 
school and gone to work. The school is expected 
to carry forward the elementary education that 
these young people have already received in the 
lower grades in order to conserve the investment 
already made in their education. 

The State Department of Education of New 
Jersey urges that wherever possible the continua- 
tion school should be separately organized and 
in the larger cities the school should have its own 
building and its own corps of teachers. Schools 
having enrollments of 400 or more require a 
director and the State supplies one-half of the 
salary from Federal funds. A teacher quota 
amounting to $400 per annum for the full time 
service of each approved teacher for a period of 
36 weeks is also allowed. 

A similar law has been in operation in New 
York State for more than two years. Recently \ 
considerable opposition to its enforcement has 
been manifest. It now seems probable that an 
attempt will be made to repeal the law. 

FEDERAL BoARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Vocational Education. The Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion shows that Federal aid was received by 
3155 schools, of which 1375 were agricultural, 
758 were trade or industrial, 600 were home eco- 
nomics, and 322 were part time continuation 
schools. These schools employed 7675 vocational 
teachers and enrolled 265,143 vocational pupils, 
of whom 163,313 were male and 101,830 were 
female. 

Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers. The law 
providing for vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled ex-service men became effective June 27, 
1918. From that date to June 30, 1920, the 
total expenditures were $34,719,196.28. Of this 
amount $27,475,134.03 had been expended for 
purposes having direct bearing on the training 
of men. The items included in these expendi- 
tures are: allowances to men in training, $23,- 


653,503.71; tuition, $2,309,233.26; travel and 
subsistence of trainees, $806,407.60; books and 


training supply, $486,127.22; medical attention, 


$97,757.30; miscellaneous, $55,161.14; and spe- 
cial fund, $66,952.75. The Board had spent for 
items having an indirect bearing on the training 
of disabled soldiers $7,244,062.25.. The largest 
item in this amount was for salaries—$5,598,- 
454.57. Furniture and office equipment had cost 
$444,005.86, and printing and stationery, $349,- 
597.11. 

The report states that the number of men vol- 
untarily electing to take training greatly exceeds 
every estimate made in the earlier period of the 
work. Up to June 30, 1920, 45,248 men have 
pursued courses. Of these 6481 were prevoca- 
tional, 15,559 were trade and industrial, 11,661 
were commercial, 5397 were agricultural, and 
6151 were professional. Under the direction of 
the Board training is given for 252 occupations. 
Of these 128 are for trades or industries, 36 com- 
mercial, 24 agricultural, and 64 professional. 
Among the prevocational courses elementary edu- 
cation with 1567 students is the most popular. 
In the trade and industrial section mechanics 
leads with 2051 students. The general commer- 
cial courses enrolling 3439 men is the most popu- 
lar in the commercial section. In the agricul- 
tural group general agriculture with 3873 men is 
the most popular. Among the professional group 
law with 816 students is the most popular. 

Industrial Rehabilitation. The Industrial Re- 
habilitation Act was approved on June 2, 1920. 
This law provides for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
and their return to remunerative occupation. 
Under the law the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is charged with the administration of 
the act. The Federal government leaves the di- 
rection of industrial rehabilitation to State au- 
thorities, but it agrees to make substantial finan- 
cial contributions, provided the money is spent in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal Act. 
The State, in order to take advantage of the ap- 
propriations, must through legislative authority 
accept the provisions of the act. The State is 
required to outline the methods proposed for 
carrying on the work and these plans must be 
approved by the Federal Board, if found to be in 
harmony with the spirit of the act. ‘Persons 
disabled in industry or in any legitimate occu- 
pation” are eligible to receive training. 

The act provides for an appropriation of $750,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for a period of three years following the sum of 
$1,000,000 annually. This sum is to be allowed 
to the States in the proportion which their popu- 
lation bears to the total population of the United 
States exclusive of the territories. Five thou- 
sand dollars is the minimum allowed to any 
State. The money received from the Federal gov- 
ernment must be matched by an equal amount of 
State or local public funds. 

Prior to the enactment of the Federal law 12 
States had provided for industrial rehabilitation. 
Seventeen other States have since accepted the 
provisions of the Federal Act. 

MILITARY TRAINING IN THE HiaH SCHOOLS. 
Section 40 of the Act of June 3, 1916, authorized 
the President of the United States “to organize 
and maintain in civilian institutions a reserve 
officers’ training corps which shall consist of a 
senior division at universities and college requir- 
ing four years of college study for a degree, and 
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a junior division organized at all other public 
or private institutions.” The primary object of 
this act is to provide systematic military train- 
ing in civil educational institutions for the pur- 
pose of qualifying selected students as reserve 
officers in the military forces of the United 
States. Acting under authority of this law, the 
War Department approved 90 units in public 


high schools and 36 in military academies for 


the year ending June 30, 1920. There was a total 
of 57,700 high school boys in these various units. 
Of these 44,852 were in public high schools and 
12,955 in military academies. The War Depart- 
ment detailed 67 commissioned and 74 non-com- 
missioned officers for military instruction in 
these units. The total expenditures for the 
Junior R. O. T. C. were approximately $2,500,- 
000. The average cost per student for military 
training under this plan was approximately equal 
to the per capita cost for all instruction in high 
schools. 

Under the provisions of the act the War De- 
partment supplied uniforms, including overcoats, 
hats, and shoes to each boy enrolled in the unit. 
They also supplied military equipment to the 
school for the use of the unit. In some school 
systems, as for example Cleveland, all high school 
boys 14 years of age or over, who are physically 
fit, are compelled to join the Junior R. 0. T. C. 
In most places, however, membership is optional. 
Under these conditions, it sometimes happens 
that as few as 10 per cent of the boys are 
enrolled. 

The efficiency of the Junior R. O. T. C. having 
been questioned by army officers and others, a 
civilian committee was appointed to study vari- 
ous units and to offer recommendations to the 
War Department. This committee reported that 
in its judgment the results did not justify the 
large expenditure of money and that furthermore 
boys of high school age, having only the physical 
and mental ability of such persons, were not able 
to absorb training of a character that would be 
suitable for officer training. The committee 
called the attention of the War Department to 
the experience of foreign nations in respect to 
military training as a part of the school system. 
Even in the most militaristic countries it has 
been found inadvisable to require formal military 
training as a part of the secondary school pro- 
gramme. Before the war there was no military 
training for boys of 16 or under in Germany. 
In general, the military and school authorities 
of foreign countries believe in a type of physical 
training which is fundamental alike to good citi- 
zenship and military requirements. 

The committee recommended to the War De- 
partment that existing units should be continued 
under somewhat modified form in order to more 
thoroughly test out the efficiency of the plan. 
It was urged, however, that great care be taken 
in selecting students whose physical and aca- 
demic achievement gave promise of fitting them 
as prospective military officers. The committee 
further recommended that the War Department 
should discontinue issuing uniforms to the stu- 
dents. Greater care should be exercised in select- 
ing the officers who are to conduct the military 
training and the War Depa amen should give 
more attentiqn to establishing standards of 
achievement and providing advice and assistance 
in the achievement of those standards. 

The National Education Association. During 
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the past few years the membership of the Na- 
tional Education Association has been so greatly 
increased that new methods for the conduct of 
the business of the Association had to be devised. 
This matter has been under consideration for 
several years, and at the Salt Lake City Meet- 
ing in July, 1920, a reoryanization plan was 
adopted. ‘Ihe chief features of the plan may he 
summarized as follows: 

The National Association is composed of State 
and local associations. Any State teachers’ as- 
sociation may affiliate and thereby become a State 
unit in the National Association. Any local 
teachers’ organization may affiliate and thereby 
become a local unit in the National Association. 
The governing body of the Association is the 
Representative Assembly, composed of delegates 
elected by affiliated State and local organizations. 

The basis of representation of an affiliated local 
State association in the Representative Assembly 
is one delegate for each 100 of its members or 
major fraction thereof, who are active members 
of the National Association, up to 600 such mem- 
bers and thereafter one delegate for each 500 
members or major fraction thereof. 

The basis of representation of an affiliated 
local association in the Representative Assembly 
is one delegate for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. Jocal associations must have, 
therefore, at least 51 members in order to be en- 
titled to a delegate. All delegates, both State 
and local, have equal rights and privileges in the 
Representative Assembly and each has one vote. 
Affiliated State associations are assessed annual 
dues of $10 for each delegate to which such as- 
sociation is entitled in the Representative Assem- 
bly, the maximum dues being $100. 

The annual dues of each affiliated local asso- 
ciation are five dollars. The National Associa- 
tion continues to enroll individual members and 
only those who are active members of the Nation- 
al Association are eligible to membership in the 
affiliated State and local associations. 

A Proposep FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. During the past several years there has 
been a large amount of discussion in educational 
circles relative to the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secrctary of 
Education in the President’s cabinet. The diffi- 
culties that the country has experienced in ref- 
erence to the supply of teachers has served to 
emphasize the importance of some constructive 
measure to meet the situation. There is now be- 
fore Congress a measure known as the Smith- 
Towner Bill, the chief provisions of which are 
the following: 

1. Creates a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

2. Transfers the Bureau of Education to the 
Department of Education and provides that other 
bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of gov- 
ernment which, in the judgment of the President, 
should be controlled by, or the functions of which 
should be exercised by, the Department of Educa- 
tion, be transferred to that department. 

3. Provides an appropriation of $500,000,000 
in addition to the amount now available for the 
Bureau of Education for administrative expenses 
and for research. It is provided that investiga- 
tions be undertaken in the field of illiteracy, im- 
migrant education, public school education, and 
especially rural education, physical education, 
including health education, recreation, and sani- 
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tation, preparation and supply of competent 
teachers for public schools, and in such other 
fields as, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Education, may require attention and study. 

4. Appropriation of $100,000,000 for the fol- 
lowing purposes: $7,500,000 for the removal of 
illiteracy; $7,500,000 for Americanization; $20,- 
000,000 for physical education, including health 
education and sanitation; $15,000,000 for the 
preparation of teachers; $50,000,000 for equal- 
izing educational opportunities throughout the 
nation. 

5. “No money shall be apportioned to any State 
unless a sum equally as large shall be provided 
by said State, by local authorities, or by both, for 
the same purpose,” and provided, “that the sum 
or sums provided by a State for the equalization 
of educational opportunities, for the promotion 
of physical education, and for the preparation of 
teachers shall not be less for any year than the 
amount provided for the same purpose for the 
fiscal year next preceding the acceptance of the 
provisions of this act by said State.” 

6. In order to receive funds a State must main- 
tain a legal school term of at least 24 weeks, a 
compulsory school attendance law covering the 
ages of 7-14 inclusive, and the English language 
shall be the basic language of instruction in com- 
mon school branches in all schools, public and 
private. 

7. It is expressly provided that the act “shall 
not be construed to require uniformity of plana, 
means, or methods,” and provided further ‘that 


all educational facilities encouraged by the pro-— 


visions of the act shall be organized, supervised, 
and administered exclusively by the legally con- 
stituted State and local educational authorities.” 


In addition to hundreds of:Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Women’s 
Clubs and other local organizations the follow- 
ing national organizations are supporting the 
bill: National Education Association, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, American Federation of 
Teachers, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teach- 
er Associations, American Library Association, 
National Council of Jewish Women, Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, National League of Women Voters, and 
National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

TEACHER Scarcity. The scarcity of teachers, 
which began to be serious in 1916, continued 
throughout 1920. The most reliable reports 
available indicate that more than 100,000 teach- 
ers were lacking during this year and that 300,- 
000 children were deprived of proper school privi- 
leges. In addition to this a large number of 
schools were taught by persons who were in- 
competent to properly fill the positions. Until 
the past September there continued to be a de- 
creasing number entering the normal schools and 
preparing to teach. In general, States and lo- 
calities endeavored to meet the situation by in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers. In several 
States the minimum legal salary for teachers in 
the public schools is $800. Almost without ex- 
ception the cities and various schools districts 
have been anxious to increase the salaries of 
their teachers, but in many instances the impos- 
sibility of raising larger taxes for this purpose 
has created a serious problem. . 

Bills for increasing State appropriations for 


teachers’ salaries were before nearly every Legis- 
lature that met in 1920. In many States im- 
portant measures were adopted. Indiana, for 
example, enacted a law providing for increases 
of about 30 per cent in the salaries of teachers 
in the common schools. The most important 
legislative act, however, is found in New York 
State. In accordarce with an act which was 
signed by Governor Smith on May llth the sum 
of $20,550,000 was raised by a direct State tax 
of one and one-half mills for the purpose of in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers. The law makes 
definite requirements regarding the minimum sal- 
ary that must bé paid in cities and communities 
of different sizes and in general stipulates the 
number and amount of annual increments. In 
addition, it appropriates amounts varying from 
$600 per teacher in New York City to $250 per 
teacher in rural schools. 

Throughout the country the question of rais- 
ing sufficient sums to meet the increasing finan- 
cial demands of the schools is reaching a critical 
stage. The school system of New York City 
has a deficit of $28,000,000. Other municipali- 
ties are in almost as desperate a condition. 

Excessive cost of building, coupled with the 
rapid increase of population in many of the 
cities, has created a serious situation in reference 
to the housing of schools. For the past three 
years very little has been done in regard to re- 
pairing and improving existing school buildings. 
Consequently, many of the cities are now facing 
the question of large bond issues for school build- 
ings. Perhaps there could be no better evidence 
of the public confidence in the value of schools | 
than has been manifested by the overwhelming 
majorities that have voted in favor of very large 
bond issues for school buildings and increased 
taxes for the support of the schools. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. The Federal 
government provided for the subsidizing of State 
vocational rehabilitation to the extent of $750,- 
000 this year and $1,000,000 for the next two 
years among the States in proportion to popula- 
tion on condition that each State appropriate an 
equal amount. Each State also must accept the 
Federal vocational rehabilitation act. The Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education has been 
appropriated $75,000 annually for four years. 
This law went into effect June 2, 1920. 

Maintainance allowances for disabled soldiers 
and sailors were increased from $80 to $100 for 
single men and from $100 to $120 for men with 
dependents. This law went into effect June 5, 
1920. — & 


STATE LEGISLATION. The Federal act for vo- 
cational rehabilitation of industrial cripples was 
accepted by Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and Virginia. A committee was constituted to 
consider and report on the advisability of ex- 
tending the work of the industrial accident board 
to provide industrial training and aid by me- 
chanical appliances for industrial cripples. 

New York. Opportunity for rehabilitation is 
offered to “any person who, by reason of a physi- 
cal defect or infirmity, whether congenital or 
acquired by accident, injury, or disease, ig or 
may be expected to be totally or partially inca- 
pacitated for remunerative occPipation.”” The 
industrial commission and the health department 
are both taking a part in this work. 

OREGON. The industrial accident commission 


\ 


EDWARDS 


is authorized to arrange for the rehabilitation 
of those injured by accident “while working un- 
der the protection of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law.” One hundred thousand dollars is ap- 
propriated. This law went into effect Jan. 16, 
1920. 

Virginta. A division for rehabilitation was 
established under the industrial commission to 
further the work on vocational rehabilitation. 

NorgTH CAROLINA. A commission of five was 
appointed to investigate and report on the ad- 
visability of a workmen’s compensation act. 

EDWARDS, Sir OWEN Morcan. British his- 
torian of Wales, died in Wales in May. He was 
born Dec. 25, 1858, and studied at universities in 
Wales, Scotland, and England, where he won 
medals for literature, philosophy, and history. 
In 1889 he was appointed lecturer in modern his- 
tory at Lincoln College, Oxford. He wrote the 
History of Wales which is regarded as a stand- 
ard authority and he edited the Welsh classics. 
He published books in the Welsh language and 
founded and carried on several Welsh magazines 
including Cymru of which he was editor and 
proprietor till 1907. After that he was chief 
inspector of education for Wales. 

EFFICIENCY OF STATE SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS. See EpucaTION IN THE Unitrep STatTEs. 

EGYPT. Former British protectorate; status 
of modified independence under consideration in 
1920, but not definitely determined; situated in 
the northeastern part of Africa. Capital, Cairo. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total area of 
Egypt proper including the region between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
the Libyan desert, but not including Sudan, is 
estimated at about 350,000 square miles. - The 
cultivated area comprising the Nile Valley and 
delta covers 12,226 square miles. The population 
according to the census of March, 1917, was 12,- 
750,918, exclusive of nomad Bedouins. Egypt 
proper comprises the five governorships of Cairo, 
Alexandria, Damietta, Canal. and Suez. The re- 
mainder of Egypt is divided into Lower Egypt 
and Upper Egypt, which are in turn subdivided 
into six and eight provinces respectively. The 
population of Cairo in 1917 was 790,939; Alex- 
andria, 444,617; Port Said, including Ismaila, 
91,090; Suez, 30,996. For further details see 
preceding YEAR BooKs. 

EpucATION. Elementary instruction is pro- 
vided in the native elementary schools called 
Maktabs, which in 1919 numbered 3643 with an 
enrollment of 218,184 pupils. There are besides, 
higher elementary schools; elementary training 
colleges for teachers; industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial schools; and higher primary 
schools. The total number of schools which were 
under control of the provincial councils, either 
directly or through grants-in-aid numbered 3748 
with an enrollment of 228,089. The various 
schools that were directly under the management 
of the administration of education at the end of 
1919 had an attendance of 34,381. The religions 
according to the census of 1917 were distributed 
as follows: Mohammedans, 11,658,148; Ortho- 
dox, 854,778; other Christians, 155,168; Jews, 
39,581; others, 23,243. The Orthodox Christians 
in the above list are Copts, tracing their descent 
from the ancient Egyptians and professing the 
Jacobite faith established in the first century 
A.D. Their head is the patriarch of Alexandria. 
They are under three metropolitan bishops and 
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12 bishops. The centre of Mohammedan culture 
is the mosque and university of El-Azhar at 
Cairo, where the Koranic learning is taught. It 
had in 1914, 405 professors and 9749 students. 
According to the provisional figures of the census 
of 1917, the number of illiterates per 1000 was 
933. 

AGRICULTURE. Egypt’s arable area was placed 
in 1918 at 7,820,801 feddans (one feddan equals 
1.038 acres) of which 2,785,033 could be culti- 
vated only after reclamation. In 1918 there 
were 7843 foreign landowners, owning 687,764 
feddans, and 1,729,251 native landowners, owning 
4,801,360, making a total ownership of 5,489,124 
feddans distributed among 1,737,094 proprietors. 
The chief product is cotton. See AGRICULTURE. 
On November 10, 1920, the new cotton crop 
for Egypt was estimated ‘at 612,000,000 pounds. 
The other pfincipal crops were as follows (1918 
figures): Area and yield of wheat respectively, 
1,286,215 acres and 874,720 tons; barley, 336,471 
acres and 214,916 tons; corn, 1,811,655 acres and 
millet 314,196 acres; rice, 385,382 acres. 

CoMMERCE. The following table shows the im- 
port and export totals for the years 1913, 1918, 
and 1919, and the annual balance of trade (values 
are given in United States currency, conversions 
in this and in following tables in this report 
having been made at the rate of $4.99 to the 
Egyptian pound) : 


Years. Imports. Exports. Trade Balance. 
1913 ....$139,047,824 $157,251,311 +318,203,987 
1918 . 255,264,976 226,396,400 — 28,868,576 
1919 . 286,574,488 878,682,722 +142,108,234 

CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1918 the tonnage of ves- 


sels passing through the Suez Canal exclusive of 
vessels requisitioned by the military authorities 
was 4,839,956 of which 3,228,311 were British and 
489,092 were Japanese. The next in the order of 
importance were French and Italian. Including 
warships, the total tonnage in 1918 of all kinds 
was 9,251,601 and the receipts were £3,718,796. 
The railway mileage exclusive of sidings, March 
31, 1919, was 2339, state-owned and operated, and 
726 miles owned by private companies. ‘The 
telegraphs and telephones belonging to the gov- 
ernment on that date had a mileage of 6311 and 
the post offices and stations numbered 2485. 
FINANCE. ‘The revenue and expenditure for 
six years, those for 1919-20 being estimates, are 
shown in the following table taken from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1920. 


Yeare Revenue Expenditure 
£E £E 

1914-15) 1. we ee eee 15,389,124 16,857,783 
TO15H16. fuk hese OSs 17,759,418 16,594,666 
POT GET. os ia See ewe hen eee 19,927,274 17,240,606 
LOLI H18) 2 bes dori ee ee 4% 23,166,074 22,496,948 
1918-19 - oo ciiunc dea ewe é 27,661,289 23,384,326 
1919-20 .............2.. 28,850,000 


28,850,000 


The final account for the year 1918-19 (April 
Ist to March 31st) and the estimates for 1919- 
20 are given by the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1920, as follows: 


1918-19 1919-20 
Receipts Actual figures Estimates 
Direct taxes: y £E 
Land tax, ete............ 5,612,291 5,572,000 
Indirect taxes: 
CUSIOME «os 6.0584 kOe eS Me 4,189,168 4,200,000 
Tobacco .......-eeeeeree 2,156,523 2,350,000 
ELXCIS6: 3366-34-84 RS 580,398 407,000 
Miscellaneous taxes ......... 332,716 291,000 
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Becelpre ton per cnue corals ture, Mohammed Shaftk Pasha; Minister of 
Riley oe 6,991,105 6,750,000 Wakfs, Hussein Darwish Pasha; and Minister of 
Telegraphs ees ee 37,726 200,000 Communications, Ahmed Ziwer Pasha. The 
Post Office ......-+++--- 402,831 375,000 ministry of communications in the above list was 
9 e ° e 

Benciots. trom veeitiaue 200,000 ostablished in 1919 to control the state railways, 
services: telegraphs, posts, ports, light-houses, transports, 
AS oN aoe aaa eecleteation 91,427 170,000 roads, and bridges, ete. The High Commissioner 

L6G ci Pee sea eens 1,606,939 1,660,000 in 1920 was Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby. 
Miscellaneous revenue ..... 4,464,126 4,585,000 The extent to which self-government had been 
Total ordinary rovenue .. 26,916,255 26,760,000 carried out under British rule by the beginning 
Extraordinary revenue...... 745,084 540.000 of 1920 is of interest, in view of the Egyptian 
Draft on general T@BErVE 2.1.65 cen vereve 1,550,000 movement for independence during that year as 
Potalicnsmccasuacsenses 27,661,289 28,850,000 recounted below. Certain representative insti- 
tutions were created by the law of May 1, 1883, 
1918-19 1919-20 including a legislative couneil, a general assem- 
Bapena ures picks Pose Estimates iy, and provincial councils, but they were for 
Civil list -cgaacuwaienus i edons 367,988 413,465 the most part advisory, and legislative power 
Expenses of administration . . 8,377,380 9,493,957 remained in the hands of the Khedive and his 
she A ie : ministers. In July, 1913, new laws substituted 
Railways ......0.-e eee 3,685,950 5,374,669 for the legislative council and the general assem- 
awe sae eet een ah: ae aan a7 bly, the so-called legislative assembly which was 
Telephones .........-.--- 139,512 140.228 composed of the ministers and of 66 elected mem- 
amy F caeauee: <d.aapient hers and 17 members named by the government as 
tian Army........... ’ ’ ’ ’ iv i ity - 
Atay of Occupation... iagano 6 14e250 representative of minority elements of the popu 
PansiOne’. ors es 733.095 733.407 lation. Elections to the assembly were indirect, 
Tribute and debt: through the medium of elector-delegates. Mem- 
te severe aor ta 664,826 664.826 berg of the assembly were elected for six years, 
M Datta Re Ok et 33.936 35.000 one-third of their number being renewed every 
Consolidated debt .......--- 3,559,266 8 Beane two years. The assembly did not possess full 
Noncrontolidated debi’ <...1:. 344.151 858280 Jexisiative power. It could propose. lawe and its 
War gratuities ............. 1.252.458 1.505.000 advice was required in respect to measures for 
Extraordinary espenaie in err 400.000 loans, tax assessments, and changes in the rail- 
Suite at eines etiiae Ms way or irrigation systems; but the government 
out of the recent dis was not bound by its decisions. In one respect, 
orders leah ia on 0 eter Ree te te Paclers¥y ee else 1.000.000 the assembly had the complete veto power: Any 
Total ordinary expendi- new direct personal or land tax required its sanc- 
GUNG! cia beso hee ong 22.062.424 25.807.981 tion.. Upon the provincial councils were be- 
Expenditure for new works .. 1.321.902 3.042.019 towed in 1909 the power of applying by-laws 
Path xe inavaunseus. .. 23.884.326 2”.850,000 8nd authorizing public markets, and certain 


The debt and charge on suaranteed loans, 
privileged debt, and unified debt in April. 1919, 
were as follows: Debt. £93.388.640; charve. 
£F3.552.266. The debt was reduced hy £177.100 
in 1918-19. and the charges on the account of 
dehts of all kinds were estimated in 1919-20 at 
£F4.605,.272. 

CGoveERNMENT. Soon after the war broke out a 
British protectorate was proclaimed over Eevpt, 
Tec. 18, 1914, and on the following day Abhas 
Hilmi was denosed and the title of sultan be- 
stowed upon Hussein Kamil. who died in 1917. 
and was auceeeded hv Ahmad Fuad Pasha, who 
assumed the title of Fuad I (Oct. 9, 1917). The 
British policy as announced in November, 1919, 
was to insure the self-government of the country 
under British protection. Self-government was 
to be developed so far as possible, but Great Bri- 
tain was to retain control of foreign affairs und 
defend the country from interference by any 
foreign Power. At the same time a constitution- 
al svstem under British guidance was to be es- 
tablished and the natives were to take an increas- 
ing part in the direction of affairs. Pursuant to 
this policy a mission under Lord Milner was sent 
to Egypt for the purpose of working out a pro- 
gramme. At the heginning of 1920 the Egyp- 
tian ministry was constituted as follows: Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of Finance, 
Yfsel] Wahba Pasha; Minister of Education, 
Ychia Ibrahim Pasha: Minister of Interior, Mo- 
hammed Tewftk Nesstm Pasha; Minister of Jus- 
tice, Ahmed Zulficar Pasha; Minister of Agricul- 


other powers pertaining to local affairs. The 
native courts under the Kadis retain jurisdiction 
only in matters of personal law and in cases un- 
related to religion and concerning the non-Mos- 
lem inhabitants. Other matters are adjudicated 
by native tribunals established in 1883. After 
1905 serious offenses were tried at the central 
tribunal from which an appeal lies to the Court 
of Appeal. 


History. The mission under Lord Milner sent 
to Egypt in November, 1919, to report on the 
causes of unrest and to form a plan of settle- 
ment, returned to England after four months. 
The British government as represented by Earl 
Curzon, appeared unwilling to grant complete 
Egyptian liberty on account of the necessity of 
stahle government in Egypt. It appeared not to 
believe that the Egyptians were capable of main- 
taining such a government or of protecting their 
own frontiers and in such a case there would be 
serious danger to the African and Indian pos- 
sessions of the Empire. These principles set 
forth by the foreign secretary in the latter part 
of 1919 continued to govern British policy toward 
Egypt during 1920. There was great distrust in 
Egypt of the Milner mission and strong insistence 
upon a wider sphere of Egyptian liberty than the 
British government appeared willing to grant. 
On May 18th the Wahhba Ministry retired and 
was succeeded by a new ministry under Tewffc 
Messim Pasha who had been trained in the school 
of Cromer and Kitchener. In the summer, an 
Egyptian delegation headed by Zagloul Pasha 
was in conference in London with Lord Milner; 
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and in August, a plan was formed which made 
concessions to the wishes of the Egyptians. But 
as soon as the compromise was made known’ in 
Egypt, it was sharply criticized by the National- 
ists, who said it virtually retained the protec- 
torate. In respect to foreign relations, they 
said it made Egypt a mere satellite of the British 
Empire; for while Egypt might send and receive 
ambassadors, it much conform in all respects to 
British policy; and would have to fight on the 
side of England in war. Moreover, it stipulated 
that a British military force would be maintained 
in Egypt and although the British government 
disclaimed any intention of occupying the coun- 
try, the presence of this force would be a menace. 
The financial terms were also criticized. These 
provided that the two governments should agree 
upon a financial council and a judiciary council. 
This would mean virtual British control of the 
Egyptian finances and courts. On the other 
hand, the cost of the army would fall on Great 
Britain. Another advantage to the Egyptians 
was that the Department of Education would be 
left entirely in their hands. In September, pop- 
ular opinion was consulted in Egvpt, with un- 
favorable results and in November, the negotia- 
tions were broken off. The changes in the Mil- 
ner-Zagloul compromise demanded by the Egyp- 
tians were as follows: Formal abolition of the 
protectorate: suppression of the financial and 
judicial tutelage; settlement of the Sudan ques- 
tion in favor of Egypt. . While Lord Milner pre- 
ferred to break off negotiations rather than ac- 
cept these changes, he said that the door was 
open to further discussion. At the close of the 
vear, the British government was planning to 
resume negotiations. 


EKENGREN, WILHELM Avucust F. Swedish 
minister to the United States, died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 26. He was born in 1861 
and graduated at the University of Upsala in 
1895. He served in consulates in France, Ger- 
many, and New York, and after 1903 was for 
several years in the Swedish foreign office. He 
was appointed minister to the United States in 
March, 1912, after serving here six years as 
secretary and counsellor of the legation. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. During the 
past year the application of electric energy in in- 
dustry continued on an increasing scale. Many 
factories pica d operated by steam power were 
replacing steam boilers and engines with electric 
motors deriving their energy from electric trans- 
mission lines. In the steel industry in particu- 
lar, electric furnaces of various type were being 
introduced in many places with highly satisfac- 
tory results as to cost and quality of product. 
Many rolling mills substituted electric motors 
for steam engines, and the case of regulation and 
control afforded by the former machines gave 
satisfactory evidence of the wisdom of such sub- 
stitution. The Electrical World (Sept. 4, 1920) 
published a statement of the business being done 
by the two largest electrical manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States. In this article it 
was stated that during the first six months of the 
vear the General Electric Company had on its 
books orders totaling $190,000,000, a figure about 
65 per cent of its total sales for the entire year 
1919. The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company had booked orders for the first 
six months of 1920 at the rate of more than 
$80,000,000. 
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From the same source it was learned that the 
total number of customers of central station at 
the beginning of the year was 8,520.400. While 
there was a widespread effort on the part of cen- 
tral stations and manufacturers of heating ap- 
pHances to extend the use of these latter devices, 
the results were quite similar to those reached in 
1919. Small appliances which promoted con- 
venience and cleanliness in household work had 
extensive sales, but in many localities the intro- 
duction of electricity for the heating of buildings 
found rather disappointing response. The heavy 
initial cost of such devices as well as the large 
amount of reserve power required in central sta- 
tions to supply energy for them during the cold 
season only were cited as among the causes for 
the slow progress of substituting electricity for 
direct coal heating of buildings. 

In those industries utilizing electric power in 
connection with chemical processes there was a 
steady growth noted during the year, and it was 
confidently expected that a large proportion of 
the increased power available at the end of the 
year at the Niagara Falls plants would be rapidly 
taken up for electro-chemical industries in the 
neighborhood. (See DyYNAMO ELECTRIC Ma- 
CHINERY. ) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. There was com- 
puratively little progress to record during the 
year. Lamp manufacturers were turning out in- 
candescent lamps showing high efficiencies and 
were developing a lamp containing a small 
amount of argon, which in practice, showed an 
excellent degree of economy when operated at 
high candle powers. For searchlights with in- 
candescent lamps to be employed for special pur- 
poses such as flood-lighting, the reflectors and 
other incidental apparatus were improved to a 
considerable deyree. For indoor lighting, illumi- 
nating engineers were recommending the use of 
opalescent bulbs. as glass of this kind, particu- 
larly, when used with high candle power at 
gave a highly satisfactory distribution of light 
with an agreeable effect upon the eye. In this 
connection, also, many analytical studies were 
made of physical and psychological effects 
of bright illumination upon persons exposed to 
such lights for long periods of time. Realizing 
that factory lighting was not in a generally satis- 
factory state, studies were continually made to 
illuminate work shops with more intense lights, 
and by properly distributing them to avoid the 
effects of glare that had been inseparable from 
many of the early installations of electric light- 
ing. 
The National Electric Light Association §in- 
stalled in several large cities exhibits of lamps 
and lighting appliances as object lessons for the 
purpose of informing the public of the ‘most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory practice in illumina- 
tion. 


ELECTRIC POWER, TRANSMISSION OF. The 
financial conditions prevailing throughout most 
of the year prevented the carrying out of any new 
undertakings in transmitting electric power on a 
large scale. Many schemes were planned for but 
only a little work had been undertaken at the 
close of the year. Certain features, however, 
were notable, and among these was the prepara- 
tion by one of the power companies in Califor- 
nia to increase the working voltage on a line 
more than 200 miles in leneth, from 150.000 volts 
to 220,000 volts. The intention of this change 
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was to make it possible to transmit more power, 
because the existing line was being worked up 
to almost the limit of its capacity. Some 
changes in the details of the switching apparatus 
were to be made, and while the installation of 
such high voltages presented serious problems, it 
was confidently expected that these would be 
readily solved. The practice of inter-connecting 
separate systems, mentioned in the 1919 YEAR 
Book (see ELECTRIC POWER, TRANSMISSION OF), 
was continued during 1920. A particular in- 
stance of this was the work undertaken hy the 
Southern Power Company, in the construction of 
a large hydro-electric power plant near Char- 
lotte, N. C. This plant was to be tied in with 
eight other large stations comprising the South- 
ern Power Company’s system. 

A plan for the construction of several large 
central stations and their inter-connection with 
others already operating was scriously discussed 
by the leading engineering societies. This was 
called the Super-Power Zone Plan and was in- 
tended to supply electric energy to all the rail- 
ways between Boston and Washington and ex- 
tending for a considerable distance back from the 
coast. <A conservative estimate showed that the 
adoption of electric power by all the railways 
included in the zone and comprising about 6000 
miles of line would save 30,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. (See Ratiways, ELEcTRIc.) 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. See Railways, 
ELECTRIC, 

ELLIS, Aston. University pee died 
at Athens, Ohio, November 15. e was born in 
Kenton County, Ohio, in 1847, and graduated at 
Miami University in 1865. After teaching 
school and serving as superintendent of public 
schools in Ohio, he was president of the State 
Agricultural College in Colorado, 1892-1909, be- 
ing for most of that period also director of the 
Colorado Experimental Stations. From July 18, 
1901 to the time of his death, he was president of 
Ohio University. He was an officer in numerous 
educational and scientific associations and was 
the author of a history of the ungraded schools of 
Ohio. 

ELLIS, ArtHur J. American geologist, died, 
July 22. At the time of his death he was serving 
as a geologist in the United States Geological 
Survey. He was born in Kansas, Jan. 6, 1885, 
and graduated at the University of Illinois in 
1908. After service with the Tlinois Geolozical 
Survey he was appointed to the United States 
Geological Survey in 1911 and rose to the posi- 
tion of assistant-chief in the ground water divi- 
sion. He wrote reports on the ground waters of 
Connecticut and San Diego County, Cal., and a 
widely read treatise on The History of the Divin- 
ing Rod. 

ELON COLLEGE. An institution of learn- 
ing situated at Elon College, N. C., maintained 
by the Christians, organized in 1889. In the fall 
of 1920 there were 368 students and 28 members 
in the faculty, 2 members having been added in 
the course of the year. The library contained 
12.000) volumes. The income was $237,614. 
President, William Allen Harper, Litt.D., LL.D. 

ELSON, Louis Cuartes. American writer 
on music, died at Boston, Mass., February 14. 
He was born at Boston, April 17, 1848; studied 
there and in Germany. After working for a 
Boston musical paper, he became musical editor 


of the Boston Adrertiser and after 188] he lec- 
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tured at the New England Conservatory of Musie. 
Hig first success was (urtosities of M usic (1883). 
His other books include The Great Composers 
(1897); Our National Music (1889) ; History of 
American Music (1904); Musical Dictionary 
(1906); Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
(1910); Women in Music (1918); Chtldren in 
Music (1918). He was editor-in-chief of the 
University Encyclopedia of Music (10 volumes, 
1911). 


EMERICK, CHARLES FRANKLIN. Educator, 
died at Northampton, Mass., March 22. He was 
born near Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1867, gradu- 
ated at Wittenberg College, Ohio, in 1889. He 
taught in the department of economics and soci- 
ology at Smith College, Northampton after 1903, 
and wrote: Analysis of Agricultural Dtiscon- 
tent in the Untted States; Government Loans to 
Farmers; Struggle for Equality in the United 
States; A Neglected Factor in Race Suicide. ... 

ENCEPHALITIS, Epipemic. This disease 
is commonly spoken of in the lay press as “sleep- 
ing sickness,” a name already preémpted by an 
entirely different condition which is endemic in 
Africa. Originally characterized as a lethargy 
it was soon learned that this symptom is by no 
means constant so that the original term of 
“lethargic encephalitis” has been replaced simply 
by epidemic encephalitis, which in turn is not 
entirely happy, because there are other affections 
which merit this term, including a complication 
or type of influenza, a type of infantile paralysis, 
epidemic meningitis, and even hydrophobia. The 
disease in question is either new or appears only 
at considerable intervals. It has recently ap- 
peared in nearly every part of the world and 
has a very high mortality, but fortunately has 
thus far attacked but a very small per cent of 
people. It has been known in its present form 
for about four years and shows no sign of diminu- 
tion which makes it certain that it is the first 
world outbreak. It stands in some unknown as- 
sociation with pandemic influenza, but in the 
pandemic of the latter in 1890, it passed for a 
phase of that disease with the exception of a 
peculiar, transitory visitation in Northern Italy 
in the silk worm district where it was known by 
the name of “nona” and was compared to a 
lethargic condition of the silk worm which is said 
to appear in that creature every eight or nine 
days (“nona” meaning ninth). It is doubtful 
whether this disease was the same as that which 
is now prevalent. When the government com- 
mission had reached the spot the disease had van- 
ished. From time to time, as far back as the 
sixteenth century, affections have appeared in 
groups or singly which seem identical with the 
types now under study but the practical problem 
is the relationship of the epidemic to influenza. 
There is plenty of evidence that it can precede or 
follow an outbreak of the latter or occur in its 
absence yet there are border line cases in which 
the two affections cannot be distinguished. The 
literature of the subject is enormous and shows 
no prospect of subsidence. Not only the medical 
profession but the public are deeply interested 
in it and health officers have sent out blanks to 
the general practitioner so that he may fill in 
a great variety of detailed information. The 
mvsterious affection strikes down its victims 
without warning and, as stated before, the death 
rate is high. Some distinguished men have 
fallen victims to it, 
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The most characteristic symptom‘which can be 
perceived by others is paralysis of some of the 
eye muscles, the most noticeable being drooping 
of the eyelids. Many so-called walking cases in 
individuals attending to their ordinary duties 
have been recognized by this one symptom, and 
many such have been reported. One curious 
thing to record of the affection is its strong re- 
semblance in some respects to another mysterious 
malady—botulism, a form of food poisoning from 
eating spoiled olives, etc. In England the two 
maladies were at first confounded on a large scale, 
and in the individual case it is best to make sure 


that the patient has not eaten of any suspicious 


article. So great is the variety of symptoms and 
types of disease in epidemic encephalitis that it 
is impossible to outline them in a few words. 
The number of other conditions which it has 
simulated is large. While no cause has been 
isolated the infection can be conveyed to animals 
and the infectious material is contained in the 
nasal secretions and according to some in the 
saliva. It is not contagious from man to man 
as far as known but no risk can be taken. There 
ure no data to suggest that the disease is on the 
increase or that it will ever menace whole com- 
munities. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. See 
MEN'S COMPENSATION. 

EMPLOYMENT. See Lasor LEGISLATION. 

ENGINE, Gas or OIL. See INTERNAL CoM- 
BUSTION ENGINE. 

ENGINES, Stream. See Stream ENGINES; 
STEAM TURBINES. 

ENGINEERING. Engineering in 1920 re- 

flected general conditions and in turn was influ- 
enced hy them. Readjustments and uncertain- 
ties, financial and political conditions. the world 
over, and the time required to get back to normal 
activities all were advanced as reasons for an 
uneventful year, with construction far helow 
what was required and what would be considered 
normal. Comparatively few large projects were 
put under way or seriously considered, though 
such possible works as great bridges to connect 
New York and New Jersey across the Hudson 
.and Philadelphia and New Jersey across the 
Delaware were presented for discussion while the 
restoration of the railways to their owners after 
an experience of government operation with at- 
tending deterioration of plant and right of way 
and failure to make required developments in 
many cases brought pressing problems. In fact 
in this last connection it was believed that the 
engineers of the United States had a most im- 
portant problem to bring the railways up to the 
demands of traffic even with the legislation that 
had been enacted to secure this end. (See Ralt- 
WAYS.) 

While the engineer of course figured promi- 
nently in all the railway councils yet it was 
on the construction side that he was called upon 
to function most conspicuously and the construc- 
tion of new lines and the improvement of existing 
facilities led to new or rebuilt bridges (q.v.), 
tunnels (q.v), locomotives (q.v.), etc., while the 
problems of electrification (q.v.) in which finan- 
cial rather than engineering questions were 
prominent while discussed were not seriously 
taken up. 

Roads and highways (q.v.) received attention 
due to the increased number of automobiles 
(q.v.) and the use of motor trucks for freight 
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transportation. Here again huge construction 
costs were facing the tax payers in the form of 
interest charges on bond issues, and there was a 
call for better, more lasting, and more economical 
construction. In both rail, water, and motor 
transportation the matter of terminal facilities 
became acute during the year and it was realized 
that much had to be done ranging from proper 
piers for ocean shipping to municipal markets. 

Rapid -transit (q.v.) also figured during the 
year with items on both sides of the ledger. 
Many interurban or rural trolley lines were aban- 
doned due to inability to meet fixed charges with 
increased operating costs and a limited fare, and 
in several cities operation was attended with 
great difficulty for the same reason. On _ the 
other hand subway construction went forward, 
and such work as the vehicular tunnel between 
Manhattan Island and New Jersey was started. 

In the field of flood protection (q.v.) the work 
on the Miami Conservancy project advanced and 
several Western cities were preparing in antici- 
pation of the inevitable damage or danger likely 
to overtake them at time of flood. In canals 
(q.v.) there were to be noted the adding of new 
terminals to the New York Barge Canal and the 
beginning of work on the Mlinois State Water- 
way, a8 well as the active discussion of a Great 
Lakeg to the Sea International Waterway involv- 
ing the deepening or canalization of the St. 
Lawrence River. Hydro-electric plants of large 
size, witness the 37,500 horse power turbines at 
Niagara Falls, and high head reaction turbines 
on the Pacific Coast with 220,000 volt transmis- 
sion line, were completed or were well under way, 
among which should be mentioned the Muscle 
Shoals project of the United States government. 

In mechanical engineering high costs were felt 
comparatively early in the year and soon led to 
curtailments especially in manufacturing where 
financing of earlier years could not be continued. 
In fact in 1920 construction and manufacturing 
had to face the conditions resulting from abnor- 
mal costs of labor and materials and over-extend- 
ed credits and more or less general extravagance. 
During the year conservatism became the order 
forced by the inevitable reaction and deflation 
which came about and which were making for a 
sounder industrial condition. It was inevitable 
that with high and uncertain prices of materials 
and uncertain financial. possibilities much needed 
construction work must be forced to wait and 
this ranged all the way from great projects and 
public utilities to building. (See ARcITITECTURE 
AND BUILDING. ) 

FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 
One of the events in American engineering was 
the establishment of the Federated American En- 
ginecring Societies, which was formed to include 
all the important engineering societies with the 
single and conspicuous exception of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, which decline to par- 
ticipate in the movement. With this Federation 
was joined the Engineering Council an emergen- 
cy body organized during the war to mobilize the 
engineering talent of the country. This last 
named organization dissolved but the council was 
adopted as the governing body of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies and at the first 
meeting in Washington, D. C., Nov. 18-20, 1920, 
Herbert Hoover was elected president of the 
amalgamated organizations. The four vice presi- 
dents selected were Calvert Townley, of New 
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York; William E. Rolfe, of St. Louis; Dean Dex- 
ter S. Kimball, of Cornell and J. Parke Channing, 
of New York. Committees to deal with military 
affairs, New York State government reorganiza- 
tion, patents, classification and compensation of 
engineers, types of government contract, and 
other questions were appointed. Elimination of 
waste in industry was stated as a principal aim 
of the new council. 

Furthermore the engineering council contem- 
plated setting on foot a campaign of public serv- 
ice, involving codperation with chambers of com- 
merce, labor organizations, and other bodies in an 
effort to solve social, industrial, and political 
problems. 

During 1920 the American Association of En- 
vineers increased its membership from 10,000 to 
24,000 organized on a basis of local chapters with 
paid secretaries at important centres. This or- 
ganization aimed to improve the status of engi- 
neers by securing better and equitable compensa- 
tion especially for those in the lower ranks of the 
profession, and to encourage or watch legislation 
having to do with engineering such as proposi- 
tions to license engineers. The Association was 
developing on a conservative basis and was far 
from proving merely a union of draftsmen and 
other workers as was at first anticipated in some 
quarters. ; 

The licensing of engineers in the various States 
continued and there seemed to be a general ex- 
tension of both the idea and the practice, eleven 
different States at the close of 1920 having ar- 
ranged for such licensing. Accordingly some 
basis of reciprocal relations between the different 
States seemed to be desirable as well as common 
codes of practice and some degree of harmony in 
the different laws and regulations. It was 
thought likely that the newer and larger engi- 
necring organizations as well as the older pro- 
fessional societies and institutes would show in- 
creased interest in this field, particularly in the 
direction of securing uniformity. 

ENGINEERING COUNCIL. See Munici- 
PAL GOVERNMENT; also ENGINEERING. 

ENGLAND. England proper is the largest 
und most densely populated portion of the United 
Kingdom. The term as employed in reference to 
the government is sometimes used for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. See 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

ENGLISH. See PHILoLoey. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. See UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. 

EPILEPSY. It is estimated that there are 
50,000 epileptics in the United States. many of 
whom are interned in colonies, hospitals, and 
asvlums. The balance are cared for at home or 
are found among criminals and vagabonds. Of 
the selected cases treated in colonies about 5 per 
eent are cured. There has been no notable ad- 
vance since the institution of colony treatment, 
but we are learning always more of the intimate 
nature of the disease. The distinction formerly 
made between primary or essential and sympto- 
matic epilepsy is becoming fainter. Thus many 
patients who owe their epilepsy to some lesion of 
the brain present the so-called epileptic constitu- 
tion and the lesion only served perhaps to bring 
out a condition already potentially present. The 
condition is markedly periodical without much 
attempt at fixed periodicity. Some subjects have 
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but few attacks in an entire lifetime and these 
are often men of unusual mental ability. At the 
other extreme we see cases which pass from one 
attack to another until the attacks overlap and 
cause a fatal outcome. The vast majority are 
well hetween these extremes. In about 20 per 
cent of cases the ancestry is normal and there is 
absolutely nothing to explain the disease. Asa 
rule however the heredity is bad on one or both 
sides. Of great significance is the so-called epi- 
leptic disposition or temperament, which is often 
seen in those who never develop the disease. 
This temperament has heen the subject of many 
essays. e characteristics are antisocial traits, 
colossal sensitiveness and egotism, selfishness and 
indifference to the rights of others, total lack of 
adaptation to surroundings, self assertion, and 
various other character defects too many for 
enumeration. Once it was regarded as impos- 
sible to make the subject of this disposition 
aware of his character defects but doubtless a 
certain per cent can be made to tolerate criticism. 
The task is a hard one for the victim usually flies 
into a rage at any attempt to reason with him. 
As a sort of defense reaction the confirmed epi- 
leptic may develop an attitude of humility and 
hypocrisy with a tendency toward piety which 
however is merely a subconscious mask and un- 
attended with any true change of character. In 
other words the lack of self control is so pro- 
nounced that no outside aid will serve to correct 
it and the egotism natural to the subject pre- 
vents any attempt at change from within. The 
chance for the subject to obtain full insight into 
his condition and to gain in self control is im- 
mensely improved by colony life and largely be- 
cause he is withdrawn from his home circle. 
Usually he is in a constant antagonism with the 
family members, neighbors, and others. Asso- 
ciation with other epileptics in colonies so far 
from aggravating his symptoms seems to benefit 
him. The conditions of colony life are far dif- 
ferent from those in hospitals and asylums be- 
cause of the much greater restraint in the latter 
and association with a much more hopeless type 
of epileptic. However, no outside influence 
seems able to modify the disease or precipitate 
convulsions. 
our, frequent and severe the mind sooner or later 
deteriorates and epileptic dementia develops. 
Even at an early period mental tests show that 
slight deterioration is in progress. In regard 
to treatment it has always been sought to dimin- 
ish the total number of attacks and so ward 
off dementia; but the only drugs of sufficient 
value to use in wholesale fashion—bromides— 
may produce a condition often but little less 
severe than the disease. The aim of recent years 
has been to find means to limit the use of these 
substances. Recently the drug known as luminal 
has been used to replace bromides. Dr. Van 
Nuys of the Indiana Village for Epileptics has 
recently announced that he has used it very 
freely on 200 of his patients, some over a period 
of eight months. The dose used was 1% to 2 
grains each evening. He makes no announce- 
ment as to his results. 

EPIRUS. A district of Southern Albania 
and Northern Greece with uncertain boundar- 
ies (7). The population of the Greek portion 
consisting of the division of Yanina was given 
at the Greek provisional census of 1913 at 245,- 
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618. Northern Epirus has a population of about 
250,000 ang its chief towns are Argyocastro with 
8000 and Korytza with 40,000, but the figures 
are uncertain. In November, 1914, Greece se- 
cured the consent of the Powers to her occupa- 
tion of Northern Epirus, and she took posses- 
sion in March, 1916, but the occupation was 
not formally recognized by the Powers, and after 
the autumn of 1916 the Italians held the district 
with the exception of Korytza and surrounding 
country, which was occupied by the French. 
Down to 1920, the status of the region had not 
been determined. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. See PROTESTANT 
EPIscoPal. CHURCH. 

EPWORTH LEAGUE. See articles on the 
Methodist denominations. 

ERITREA. An Italian colony in Africa, sit- 
uated on the west coast of the Red Sea, extend- 


ing from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumeirah with a 


coast-line of about 670 miles. Area, about 465,- 
000 square miles. The population, which is 
largely nomadic, was estimated at 380,000 in 
1919. Other estimates place it as high as 450,- 
000. Capital, Asmara. In 1920 signs of great 
commercial development were reported, and the 
port of Massaua promised to be in the future the 
chief port for the.trade of Northern Abyssinia 
and the entrepot for a large trade with the 
Arabian regions in the Red Sea. There is a con- 
siderable production of salt, and _pearl-fishing 
is carried on. Livestock include camels, oxen, 
sheep and goats: and there is a local trade in 
their products. The imports in 1917 amounted 
to 47,591,643 lire and the exports 21,660,428 
lire. The colony’s budget estimates for the year 
1919-20 were as follows: Colonial revenue 
8,681,000 lire; state contributions, 6,650,000; 
extraordinary revenue, 8,799,000; total, 24,121,- 
000; expenditure, civil administration, 10,323,- 
384; military, 3,906.000; extraordinary expendi- 
ture 9,891,616: total 24,121,000. No later stat- 
istics for railways could be given than those in 
the preceding YEAR Book. 

ESKIMO. See ALASKA. 

ERRINGTON, Sir Georce. British diplo- 
mat, died on March 19. He was born in 1839. 
- He joined the Home Rule movement in 1873 and 
entered Parliament in 1874. He was best known 
for the “Errington Mission.’ After the diffi- 
culties arising from the disorders in Ireland when 
Parnell and hundreds of his supporters had been 
arrested, Mr. Gladstone, who was then Prime 
Minister, determined to make an appeal to.the 
Vatican and to this end authorized Mr. Erring- 
ton tu proceed on a mission to Rome, but not as 
an official representative. Mr. Gladstone later 
declared that the government did not wish to re- 
sume relations with Rome and Mr. Errington was 
left in an anomalous position. He had acted in 
good faith throughout, and his services were 
recognized by bestowing on him a baronetcy. He 
retired from Parliament in 1885. 

ESSAD, PasHa. Former Minister of War in 
Albania, shot and killed in Paris, June 13. He 
was the head of a large family known as the 
Toptani who claimed descent from rulers of cen- 
tral Albania in the fifteenth century. The Sul- 
tan of Turkey made him brigadier-general in com- 
mand of the gendarmes at Jania and during his 
stay there he was reported to have made a for- 
tune. In 1908 he was in command of the gen- 
darmes at Scutari. When the Young Turk move- 
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ment had developed he joined it partly in the 
hope of obtaining liberty for Albania and partly 
for the purpose of avenging his brother, Gani 
Bey, who had been murdered at Constantinople. 
supposedly at the instance of Sultan Abdul 
Hfamil. Essad Pasha was one of the two men 
who appeared before the Sultan and ordered him 
to abdicate. After Prince William of Wied as- 
sumed the government at Durazzo, March 7, 
1914, Essad was made Minister of War and of 
the Interior. When matters turned against 
Prince William, Essad was suspected of being 
in relations with the insurgents. He was bom- 
barded in his house and after his surrender waa 
sent in exile during the pleasure of Prince Wil- 
liam. The latter’s rule, however, soon came to 
an end and during the war Essad returned to 
Albania and was made president of a provisional 
government, Oct. 5, 1914. This, however, was 
said to have been brought about simply by his 
threatening to shoot the entire senate if he were 
not chosen. Under Essad, the Albanian govern- 
ment sided with the Allies. Essad, however, was 
obliged to leave the country on account of the 
protest of the Italian government against his 
residence there. He went to Saloniki and thence 
to Paris. The accounts of his career were con- 
flicting and of his personal character even more 
80. 


ESSAYS. See Lrivrerature, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 
ESTHONIA. One of the Baltic provinces of 


the former Russian Empire lying north of Li- 
vonia and south of the Gulf of Finland: after 
February, 1918, a new state comprising besides 
the former government of Esthonia in Russia, 
the northern part of Livonia and the north- 
western part of Pskova. Area, about 23,160 
square miles; population about 1,750,000, of 
whom 95 per cent are Esthonians. As to re- 
ligion, about five-sixths of the people are Luth- 
erans. Elementary education is compulsory. 
Dorpat University was re-opened toward the end 
of 1919 as an Esthonian institution. On Feb. 
24, 1918, the government of Esthonia was recog- 
nized as a de facto government by Great Britain; 
May 13, 1918, by France; May 29, 1918, by 
Italy; and subsequently by Japan, Poland, and 
Sweden. Russia recognized it as a government 
de jwre, Dec. 31, 1919. The United States 
and France refused to recognize its de jure inde- 
pendence on the ground that it formed an in- 
tegral part of the former Russian Empire. On 


June 4, 1919, a provisional constitution was es- 


tablished by a constituent assembly, consisting 
of 120 members. According to this, the source 
of power remained in the constituent assembly, 
and the executive authority was vested in the 
president of that assembly, who was assisted by 
a cabinet of 11 members. The president at the 
beginning of 1920 was August Rei, and the prime 
minister was Jann Toenisson. The budget esti- 


mates for 1920 were as_ follows: Revenue, 
1,071,000,000 marks; expenditure, 979,450,000 
marks. 

The Moscow and Esthonian governments 


formed an armistice Dec. 31, 1919, and arranged 
a treaty, signed February 2. By this, Russia 
recognized Esthonia’s independence. Other pro- 
visions included the formation of a commercial 
treaty in which Esthonia was to receive the 
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favored nation treatment; the immediate estab- 
lishment of diplomatic and trade relations; the 
payment by Russia of 15,000,000 rubles in gold; 
concession for the building of a railway between 
Reval and Moscow; the granting to Esthonia 
of control over 27,000,000 acres of Russian for- 
est land; the granting by Esthonia to Russia 
of freedom of entry of all goods from South 
Russia at Esthonian ports without tax or duty 
and of the privilege of using the water power of 
the Narova River. See Russia and WaR OF THE 
NATIONS. 
ETHNOLOGY. See ANTHROPOLOGY. . 
EUGENIE, Empress (Marie Eugénie Ignace 
Augustine). Former Empress of France, wife 
of Napoleon IIT, died in Spain, July 11. She 
had been for a long time in ill health, but her 
death was unexpected. She was born in Gran- 
ada, Spain, May 5. 1826, the daughter of a 
grandee of Spain who afterwards assumed the 
title and inherited the fortune of the Count de 
Montijo. The family left Madrid in 1834, at 
the time of political confusion and settled in 
Paris, where Eugénie made the acquaintance 
of many literary celebrities of the time, including 
Prosper Merimée and Stendhal. She returned 
occasionally to Madrid, but after 1847 settled 
permanently in Paris. There, while moving in 
the society of the court, she became acquainted 
with Louis Napoleon, and they were married, 
Jan. 30, 1853. She was actively interested in 
public affairs, exerting a considerable influence 
over the Emperor, especially in matters of for- 
eign policy, and she acted as Regent during his 
absence in the Italian campaign. To her was 
attributed in part the Mexican adventure in 
which Maximilian lost his life. During the Civil 
War in the United States she sided with the 
party that hoped for the failure of the North in 
order that American power might be weakened 
and France gain a foothold in the new world. 
There has been much controversy over the ques- 
tion of her responsibility for the war of 1870, 
and authorities are conflicting, but the words 
attributed to her by a hostile press, “This is my 
own war,” are not gencrally taken as authentic. 
Her enemies believed that she welcomed the war 
because it would result in making her Regent. 
After the disaster of Sedan she escaped to Deau- 
ville, having obtained a passport hy the help 
of the American dentist, Dr. Evans, and the 
British ambassador. From there she was taken 
to England on board an English yacht arriving 
on September 8. She lived for the next ten 
years at Chislehurst, in the large Jacobean man- 
sion, Camden Place, where she was joined by 
Napoleon in March, 1871. After the Emperor’s 
death there, January J, 1873, she lived in retire- 
ment, devoting her attention chiefly to the bring- 
ing up of her son, the ill-fated Prince Imperial 
who was killed in the Zulu War, June 1, 1879. 
From 1879 to 1900 she was a close friend of 
Queen Victoria. Her funeral was celebrated in 
the Abbev church of Farnsborough, July 20th. 
EUGENE ONIEGIN. See Music, Opera. 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. This de- 


nomination is composed largely of German-born | 


citizens of the United States, with doctrines sim- 
ilar to’ those of the Methodist Church. The 
latest available statistics (1919), show 154,564 
communicants, 1697 churches, 1160 ministers, 
198,435 pupils in the Sunday Schools, together 
with 24,358 officers and teachers, besides a Young 
People’s Alliance with 1148 societies and 39,718 
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members. Reports for 1920 show 527 missions 
in the United States with 510 missiongries; 163 
missions in Europe with 159 missionaries; and 
45 missions with 53 missionaries in Asia, mak- 
ing a total number of missions of 735, a decrease 
of about 50 from the year before. During the 
year work among the Italians in this country 
has progressed rapidly. Much relief work has 
been done hmong the suffering peoples of Europe. 
The Association has been taking an active part 
in the Christianizing of Japan and China. Total 
receipts for missionary work during 1920 amount- 
ed to $640,817.05 or an average of $4.02 per 
member. The principal periodicals are the 
Evangelical Herald, and the Evangelical Mes- 
senger, published by the Association in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In addition there are several period- 
icals printed in German. Hospitals are main- 
tained in Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities 
of the Middle West. Educational institutions are 
as follows: Correspondence College, Reading, 
Pa.; Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naper- 
ville, Ill.; Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill.; 
Schuylkill Seminary and Evangelical School of 
Theology, Reading, Pa.; and a preachers’ sem- 
inary in Germany. The headquarters of the As- 
sociation is in Cleveland, Ohio. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH, Unitep. Re- 
ports for the year ending June 1, 1920, show that 
there were in this denomination 88,827 mem- 
bers, a slight decrease from last year; 512 itin- 
erant preachers, 188 local preachers, and 941 
churches. Sunday schools numbered 929, with 
13,470 officers and teachers, and 109,354 scholars. 
Total pledges to the Forward Campaign amounted 
to $875,314. Home missionary work is carried 
on in 10 fields, principally in the Middle West. 
Three hundred missionaries are employed in this 
work, and have 30,883 members in their churches 
and 52,065 in their Sunday schools. Conver- 
sions during the year numbered 2815. Foreign 
missionary work is carried on in China, and at 
present there are two missionaries in the Sudan, 
Africa. A total of $281,571.58 was received for 
all missionary work during the year or more than 
$50,000 increase over the previous year. The 
following colleges are maintained by the church: 
Albright College, Western Union College, the 
Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York 
City), and the Illinois Training School for Chris- 
tian Workers. The principal publication is the 
Evangelical, with publishing house at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH 
AMERICA. This denomination stands for the 
positive and progressive principles of the Ger- 
man Reformation and emphasizes the unity of 
the Spirit in the bonds of peace among all the 
Protestant bodies of the country. Founded in 
1840, at Gravois Settlement, St. Louis County, 
Mo., the organization grew rapidly and now ex- 
tends over 37 states of the Union. The church 
comprises 19 districts and two mission terri- 
tories, and is presided over by four general of- 
ficers. The General Conference meets every four 
years, the next meeting being in 1921. At the 
close of 1919 there were 1034 pastora serving 
1385 churches and missions; members numbered 
335,651: Sunday School members and teachers 
numbered 144,876. The value of church prop- 
erty was $20,258,847. A total of $441,395.30 was 
raised for benevolences of all kinds. An exten- 
sive and successful relief work is being main- 
tained in Germany. 
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Missionary work is carried on in India and in 
Honduras. In India six stations are maintained 
with a total staff of 18 American missionaries. 
men and women, married and unmarried, and 
290 native workers. Educational and evangel- 
istie work has been begun in Honduras at San 
Pedro, with four American missionaries, two 
men and two women, in charge. The home mis- 
sion churches number about 100 served by about 
80 mission workers. The church maintains 12 
deaconess homes and hospitals, two for epileptics 
and feeble minded, and eight homes for orphans 
and old people, valued in the aggregate at $1,500,- 
000. Eden Theological Seminary is located at 
St. Louis, and Elmhurst College, at Elmhurst, 
Ill. Eden Publishing House, the official publica- 
tion agency, is also in St. Louis. 

EVOLUTION. See Zod .ocy. 

EWING, Sir Tnomas. Australian public of- 
ficial, died in New South Wales, September 15. 
He was born at Pitt Town, New South Wales. 
From 1885 to 1901 he was member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the province and during that 
time served on important commissions relating 
to public works. He was elected to the first 
federal House of Representatives in 1901 and 
remained a member until 1910. Among the pub- 
lic offices that he held may be mentioned those 
of ministry for Home Affairs and the ministry for 
Defense in the Deakin Cabinet. He published 
various works on Australasian subjects. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS. See Aaricut- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

EXPLORATION. In the past it was the 
explorer, then the missionary and last the 
trader. To-day it is often the agent of captains 
of industry who, seeking raw materials, is the 
‘pioneer traveler. So the field of exploration 
steadily tends to the higher phases of ethno- 
graphical research, economic investigation and 
industrial exploitation, as the areas of, unknown 
lands and seas steadily dwindle. The scientists 
of the Smithsonian Institution accurately define 
the objects of exporation. as for the purpose of 
increasing our fund of knowledge regarding the 
inhabitants, the fauna, the flora and the physical 
features of the little known regions of the earth. 
The World War very largely reduced the number 
of expeditions, confining them almost entirely to 
regions having definite relations to military 
operations. j 

AFRICA. There have been invaded the past year 
two of the least known regions of this continent, 
the Atlas range of Morocco, and the Uganda dis- 
trict. It is to be noted that the hitherto ex- 
tensive and unvisited sections of Morocco and 
the great Sahara are fast coming under the 
knowledge of man through French enterprise 
The aeroplane is doing marvelous work, and an 
air base has been established at Colom-Bechar, 
in the extreme southwest part of Algeria. 
Thence much unknown region is reached, and 
two days’ journey carries one to Timbuctoo, 
formerly three months by caravan. During the 
past year the French topographica] mission sur- 
veyed several thousand square kilometres of the 
hitherto inaccessible mountainous areas of north- 
east Morocco. The mission outlined the limita- 
tion of the crest separating the watersheds of 
the Mouloya and Kert rivers. Captain Augieras, 
March—May-1920, starting from Beni Abbes, 
crossed the southwestern Sahara of Morocco. 
In over 600 miles’ travel beyond Tabelbala, over 
the harmada (tableland), from Iguidi, he met 
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no one. His researches materially modify the 
previously charted topography of this region, as 
also of the Draa plateau. The ethnographical 
expedition, 1919-20, sent into the Uganda region 
under the auspices of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, has returned having been most successful. 
It was in charge of the Rev. John Rosco, whose 
previous extended residence in Uganda fitted 
him admirably for the work. The field of ex- 
ploration covered the grass lands between Lake 
Victoria and the western Rift Valley. Special 
investigations were made of the life conditions 
of the Basina, Batusi, Bativas and neighboring 
tribes. Of special interest was the pigmy Ba- 
tiva race. Roscoe’s preliminary report is of un- 
usual ethnographic interest. It is stated that his 
most important conclusion is the demonstration 
of an Asiatic migration of a people of Semitic 
stock, which through many ages has preserved 
its original precepts regarding marriage, divorce, 
chastity, land tenure, etc. Communistic rules 
obtain as to private property, and fetichism 
was the religious belief. Among these tribes 
customs prevail which Fyptologists considered 
as being extinct thousands of years ago. Some 
tribes are purely pastoral, rarely eating veget- 
ables and living almost entirely on milk. Be- 
sides numerous photographs Roscoe brought back 
implements, etc., con- 
cerning milk customs, which illustrate the cen- 
tral idea of their life. Further reports are 
awaited with interest. 

Asia. Although large areas of Asia are scarce- 

ly known,—the Gobi desert and the Tibet, Hima- 
layan region, circumstances have prevented their 
late exploration. However, Mr. Raeburn, Lon- 
don Alpine Club, attempted this autumn, the ex- 
ploration of the middle slopes of Kinchm junga, 
the third highest peak of the world. The party 
hardly passed 20,000 feet on the mountain, which 
is 28,156 feet high. However, a new pass 18,000 
feet was discovered. Misfortune attended the 
Swedish scientific expedition to Kamtchatka, 
which was wrecked near yea is Lapotha, in July, 
1920, fortunately without loss of life. Dr. 
P. Licent explored extensive areas of the basin 
of the Yellow River, bringing back much data 
relative to the provinces of Tche-Li, Chan-Si, 
Chen-Si, and Honan, as well as from Central 
Mongolia. ; 

Of the war journeys in Asia the most notable 
were those of Mr. Philby, Indian Service, which 
included the crossing of Arabia in 1917 and the 
visiting of the southern confines of the great 
desert in eastern Arabia in 1918. The most ex- 


tended journey was that from Ojair, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, to Jidda on the Red Sea. Bordering 
the Persian Gulf is the great oasis of Hasa, 
whose principal town, Hufaf, of 30,000 brings 
at times 100,000 for its great fairs. Philby 
dissipates the reputed desert horrors of the 
Dahan, Red Desert, which is but 25 miles wide 
and is favored by occasional and fruitful rains. 
The highlands of Najd, the great central desert, 
were the difficult and desolate parts, with its 
four mountain ranges, high tablelands, and great 
wastes of sand and limestone. Its area of over 
500,000 square miles, is almost entirely unknown 
territory. The expedition traveled no less than 
140 miles without seeing any one. The journey 
contributes many data regarding this vast un- 
inhabited region. 

Europe. Delimitations and boundaries explain 
the few surveys of illy-known portions of Eu- 
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rope. M. Boucart surveyed the rarely visited 
mountainous regions of Albania, his researches 
being in the Opari and Schar ranges. This 
journey supplements the Italian surveys, along 
geological and topographical lines, from Valona 
to the Curvalesi region. 

NortH AMERICA. The prevailing interest of 
American scientific explorers of to-day is evident 
from the unusual activities displayed in re- 
searches and investigations relating to the pre- 
historic races of the United States. In the south- 
west are numerous ruins, which especially en- 
gage the attention of explorers, since they at- 
test the presence in remote ages of a civilization 
comparable to that of ancient Mexico. During 
1920 the Secretary of the Interior, under the 
law of December, 1896, granted permits for the 
examination, excavation, ete., of seven ruins in 
Arizona, six in New Mexico, and six in Utah. 
These explorations are prosecuted by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, United States National Mu- 
seum, the Universities of Arizona, Harvard, Ne- 
braska, and Utah, by the Museums of American 
Natural History, American Indian Research, 
Carnegie, Milwaukee and Santa Fe, and by the 
National Geographic Society. Sante Fe is said 
to have discovered a communal! settlement, where 
a structure 45 stories high and containing 1000 
rooms furnished homes for the tribe. The Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, excavated near Santa 
Fe, a city of four-storied houses, which yielded 
many burial mounds, and household remains of 
varied interest, especially in pottery. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society has devoted its activi- 
ties to a survey of Chaco Canyon, where the 
immense communal houses of Pueblo Bono and 
Chetro Kettle afford remains which indicate 
a high stage of Pueblo skill in pottery and al- 
lied arts. 

CANADA. The grave inexpediency of boundary 
making on paper, without surveys, has been again 
indicated in the case of Canada and Labrador. 
Explorations have demonstrated the forestal 
wealth of the Labrador Peninsula, whence arises 
the question of jurisdiction. When Newfound- 
land was set off as a separate province, the let- 
ters patent alloted to it the coast of Labrador, 
which was later defined as including that part of 
the shore which lay to the east of a line drawn 
from Blanc Sablon, Straits of Belle Isle, to Cape 
Chidley. Under strict construction this would 
transfer to the jurisdiction of the province of 
Ungava, Canada, a considerable portion of the 
Labrador coast. 

CANADIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1913-18. Under 
its leader, Dr. R. M. Anderson, the scientitic discov- 
cries of the southern party are gradually appear- 
ing. Of the volumes on insects, crustacea, mol- 
lusks, annelids, etc., 30 of the 47 memoirs have 
been published. Among the insects are eight 
genera, 93 species and five sub-species—new to 
science. 

SoutTH AMERICA. Geographic research and ex- 
ploration still continue in this continent, where 
unmense areas of unknown regions await the 
scientist. Colonel Fawcett, who served with the 
Commission for the demarcation of the Brazil- 
Bolivian boundary, is now engaged with an of- 
ficial Brazilian expedition in geographic and 
ethnological exploration of unknown portions of 
western Brazil. The biological survey of South 
Amcrica, initiated by Chapman in 1911 was con- 
tinued in 1920 in southern Ecuador by Anthony 
and Cherrie. Through the Para Industrial Com- 
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pany an expedition is surveying the forestal, 
agricultural, and mineral resources of the basin 
of the Amazon. This to promote the traffic of 
Para. 

The most extended and important exploration 
was that of Dr. A. Hamilton Rice, in the north- 
west basin of the Amazon and of the upper Orin- 
oco. He ascended the Amazon from Manoas to 
the Rio Negros, an affluent of the Amazon 800 
miles from the sea. Following up the Negros 
he crossed to the Orinoco through that remark- 
able waterway, the Casiquiare Canal, which 
unites the two rivers. In his efforts to reach 
the sourees of the Orinoco, Rice reached the 
rapids, named after the Guaharivos, the so-called 
white Indians. The natives proved to be vio- 
lently hostile, but though illy armed the expedi- 
tion fortunately escaped without casualties, but 
was obliged to retreat. Rice’s magnetic, meteor- 
ological and physical observations are valuable 
contributions, and his astronomical work . was 
80 one as to enable him to map the country 
from Rio Negros to the Guahari Rapids. 0. 
Nordenskiold is engaged in a scientific expedi- 
tion to the Gulf of Penas, Patagonia. Marquis 
de Wavrin is making ethnographical studies of 
tribes in western Paraguay and southern Bo- 
livia, in untraversed regions. 

SMITHSONIAN. Under Dr. Charlies D. Walcott, 
the Smithsonian Institution has continued its 
field work in the interests of science. Dr. Wal- 
cott, in connection with the Upper Cambrian 
formations, discovered in field-work north of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad an unmetamorphoeed, 
undisturbed section, and also fossils to deter- 
mine the various formations and to correlate 
them with formations elsewhere. Heller and 
Haven crossed Africa from Capetown to Egypt, 
collecting plants and mammals of which 239 
mammals and birds were received in one sbip- 
ment, pyincipally from little known regions. 
Hoy collected 240 mammals and 228 birds, repre- 
senting the fast disappearing and remarkable 
fauna of Australia. Hrdlicka made researches 
in Japan, Korea, Manchuria, North China, and 
South Mongolia, relative to the origin of the 
peoples of eastern Asia and of American Indians. 
Abbott and Leon collected 10,000 specimens of 
Hawaiian plants. Hitchcock’s botanical work 
in British Guiana produced over 1200 specimens. 
The Jamaica plant collections of Maxon and 
Killip exceed 10,000 in specimens. Dr. Abbott’s 
researches in Santo Domingo had largely in- 
creased his collections in fauna and flora, besides 
archeological objects from the Samana caves. 
The Smithsonian field work in the United States 
covered the Ozark caves, which yielded many 
peor objects; the mounds of the Cumber- 
and Valley; and the Taos Pueblo ruins; while 
Fewkes in Mesa Verde Park discovered a cliff 
house,—the Fire Temple—devoted to fire rites. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Extended explorations of 
New Guinea, the largest island of the world, 
were made under extraordinary conditions by 
a German officer, Captain Dentzner. When the 
World War began he was engaged in the survey 
of the Anglo-German boundary. Certain of cap- 
ture if he returned to his base, he cast in his lot 
with the natives for about five years. His travels 
resulted in extensive data relating to the 
ethnology, fauna and flora of hitherto unknown 
areas. The regions covered were the valleys of 
the Waria and Watut (a southern tributary of 
the the Markham), and ranges of Saruvaged and 
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Finisterre, where peaks exceeding 13,000 feet 
were found. Carl Lumholtz, known for his ex- 
plorations’ of Australia, Mexico, and Borneo, 
has started on an expedition which plans the 
crossing of New Guinea through unknown jungles 
and over snow-capped ranges. Warren and Dyer 
explored in 1920 the Groote archipelago. Borneo 
has again been crossed, by B. W. E. Massey, his 
route being via the Barito, Busang, Kerihau and 
Kapuas rivers. See PoLAR RESEARCII. 

EXPOSITIONS. No great world’s fair was 
held during the year, but a bill was introduced 
in Congress calling for the holding of an inter- 
national exposition in Philadelphia in 1926 to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. An ap- 
propriation of $50,000 was proposed to be used by 
a commission of two representatives from each 
State to be appointed by the President to make 
plans for the exposition. 

The International Exposition of Industries, 
held in the Grand Central Palace in New York 
was continued during the early part of the year, 
but later, announcement was made that after 
April 1, 1921, the building would no longer be 
available for exposition purposes as the owners 
intend to convert the Palace into an office build- 
ing. 

The British Industries Fair of 1920, the sixth 
of the series of sample fairs that have been held 
annually under the auspices of the British Board 
of Trade since 1912, was held (in the Crystal 
Palace) in London from February 23 to March 
5, and concurrently therewith, there were fairs 
(in several buildings requisitioned for the pur- 
pose, in as egy poe and (in Kelvin Hall of 
Industry) in Glasgow. In these exhibitions 
every article was of British make. The exhibits 
in London included cutlery, silver, electroplate, 
and allied trades; glassware of all descriptions, 
china and earthenware; stationery, etc.; fancy 
goods; leather used for fancy goods, bookbind- 
ing and upholstery trades; brushes; toys and 
sport goods, scientific instruments, and optical 
goods. A wide range of the industrial products 
of the Midlands were represented in Birming- 
ham, while textiles, clothing, hosiery, footwear, 
chemicals, and foodstuffs were shown in Glas- 
gow. 

Similarly three great trade fairs were held 
in France. The first of these was held in Paris 
from May 5 to May 24, and surpassed in every 
way all former efforts. There were about 3500 
exhibitions and the visitors were estimated at 
about 1,000,000 persons. Only products of French 
origin or manufacture were shown. This fair 
was held in the Esplanade des Invalides and had 
the appearance of a miniature city. Two fairs 
were held in Lyon, one in the Spring and the 
other in the Autumn. Both were successful and 
the number of exhibitors increased materially. 
The Bordeaux fair was held from June 5 to 
June 20 and catered largely to the colonial de- 
- mands. These French fairs have reached the pro- 
portion of expositions and have proved to be the 
best means of attracting buyers. Their steady 
growth has not only created worldwide interest 
in them, but has added to the importance of in- 
ternational trade. Americans are participating 
in them more and more, and at the Lyon fair 
there were about 100 American exhibitors, in 
striking contrast to the dozen that displayed 
merchandise at the first one. There has also 
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been a corresponding increase in the number of. 
American buyers. 

The fourth Swiss Sample fair was held in 
Basel during April 15-29. Permanent buildings 
were erected at a cost of about $2,000,000 for 
this event which in elaborateness of display ex- 
celled its predecessors. The products as usual 
were exclusively of Swiss manufacture. The 
exhibits numbered about 1200 and the number 
of buyers was greater this year than in 1919. 
A first Watch and Jewelry Fair was held in 
Geneva during July 11-25. There were 173 
manufacturers represented and orders amount- 
ing to about $1,400,000 were booked. The vis- 
itors numbered 25,000. A Belgian sample ex- 
hibit was held in Basel during October 18—No- 
vember 3. 

A first annual Commercial Fair was held in 
Brussels during April 4-21 at which 1602 ex- 
hibitors participated, including five from the 
United States. There were divisions devoted to 
food products, metallurgical products, electrical 
goods, industrial supplies, construction ma- 
terials, rubber and rubber goods, chemical prod- 
ucts, drugs and pharmaceutical products, textiles, 
ready-made clothing, leather, furniture, and 
goods for interior decoration, church furnishings, 
glassware and pottery, jewelry, including watches 
and gold and silver articles, perfumery, toys, 
articles of wood, paper, and cardboard, books, and 
printing materials, photographic supplies, auo- 
mobile and aviation equipment, and musical in- 
struments. Also there were departments of pub- 
licity, agriculture, horticulture, and apiculture, 
colonial products, decorative and industrial art, 
economic services, and general and technical in- 
struction. Three separate expositions were held 
in Antwerp during the Seventh Olympics. These 
were an International Exhibition of Motor Cars 
during May 15—June 13. Also an International 
Exhibition of commercial and agricultural tract- 
ors, camions, and motors, from June 26—July 25, 
and an International Exhibition of sports, side 
cars, motorcycles, and accessories, from August 
7—September 15. 

The Fourth Annual Industrial Fair of the 
Netherlands was held in Utrecht during Febru- 
ary and March. It was the first to be held in 
the permanent buildings especially erected for 
the purpose. Almost every branch of Dutch in- 
dustry was represented. The fair had a strictly 
national character, only products of Dutch manu- 
facture being admitted. A company was organ- 
ized in the autumn at the Hague for the pur- 
pose of sending a “floating fair” as it is called, 
but practically a ship loaded with sample prod- 
ucts and commercial agents to sell them, to 
various parts of the world, particularly the 
United States. 

The Second Frankfort Industrial Fair was 
held from May 2 to May 11. Exhibits were in- 
cluded: in the following sections: Leather and 
leather products; jewelry and watches; products 
of the technical arts and trades; so-called Chinese 
and Japanese goods; machinery; steam engines 
and electric motors; metal products; optical 
goods; moving-picture appliances; photographic 
apparatus; medical, surgical, and chemical art- 
icles; perfumes and soaps; toilet articles; food- 
stuffs; raw materials and partly finished prod- 
ucts. The usual Spring fair was held in Leipsic 
during March 2-9. An increased number of ex- 
hibits was displayed and the attendance was over 
100,000 persons. Large orders were taken, but 
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actual sales were few. The general price Scale 
was considered exorbitant, but this was pursu- 
ant to a new fixed policy of the German Govern- 
ment to encourage its exporters to charge world 
market prices, abandoning the former German 
commercial policy of underselling. The autumn 
fair was a disappointment. Musical instru- 
ments, amber goods, jewelry, toys, and ivory 
made up the largest orders. The number of or- 
ders received were very small and there were 
very few American buyers. 

A first Spring Fair, was held in Danzig dur- 
ing February 18 to 25. The number of exhib- 
itors announced was about 1100. The number 
of visitors was large, particularly from Danzig, 
the surrounding districts, and Poland. In spite 
of the interest. in the fair evidenced by both 
exhibitors and public, the results were a dis- 
appointment, especially in the volume of orders. 
Many exhibitors were unable to guarantee either 
prices or date of delivery, and could take orders 
only subject to liberal terms concerning strikes, 
transportation difficulties, ete. On the other 
hand, the exhibitors themselves were keenly dis- 
_. appointed at the absence of buyers from the 
Scandinavian and other countries possessing a 
high exchange. A second fair announced for 
August 15-22, was abandoned although a sur- 
erg of 300,000 marks in favor of Danzig was 
eft over from the Spring Fair. It is reported 
that Cologne is planning to inaugurate a 
permanent exhibition, known as “Musterschau,” 
mainly for raw material and half-manufactured 
goods. It is intended that special exhibitions 
will be held periodically. For the use of the 
exhibition two large halls of iron construction 
are already in the course of erection, to which 
smaller buildings will be added according to re- 
quirements. 

The first Commercial Fair ever held in Nor- 
way was opened at Christiana on September 5, 
in the presence of the King and Queen. This 
fair modeled on those held in Leipsig, aroused 
widespread interest and was considered a great 
success. About 300 Norwegian manufacturing 
firms were represented in the exhibition of prod- 
ucts. During the week that the fair remained 
open there were 50,000 visitors, and the number 
of purchasers buying from the samples shown 
was between 6000 and 7000 of whom about 300 
were from abroad. The Swedish Industries Fair 
was held in Goteborg during July 5-11. 

A first Finnish Industries Fair was held in 
Helsingfors during June 27—July 6. All branches 
of Finnish trade and industry were represented. 
The foreign exhibit also was rather large and 
varied, although most of the foreign firms ex- 
hibited through their local representatives. The 
import restrictions, however, caused difficulties. 
Practically no bargains could be concluded and 
foreign exhibitors were disappointed, although a 
net profit of about 200,000 marks in real estate 
and fixtures was reported. 

The first Prague, Czechoslovakia, Sample Fair 
was held during September 12-28 in the Indus- 
trial Palace. ‘There were 2100 exhibitors and 
the visitors numbered over 250,000. The total 
sales were estimated at 900,000,000 crowns. 

The exhibition of British made goods held in 
the Zappeion Building in Athens, Greece, during 
Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 1919, was under the control 
of the Federation of British Industries, organ- 
ized in 1916 for the development of British trade 
throughout the world. It represented more 
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than 16,000 commercial houses with a combined 
capital of some $20,000,000,000. The success of 
the enterprise was not what it was expected, but 
the importance of Athens as a strategical com- 
mercial point is evident and it is believed that 
in the near future Greece will become a store- 
house for supplying neighboring, and even far 
off, regions. 

In Italy, a first Sample Fair was held in Milan 
during April. It was opened to manufacturers 
of all countries and the participation of indus- 
tries lacking in Italy were especially desired. 
Orders amounting to 1,076,640,133 lire were 
conditionally offered and the actual business 
concluded totaled 523,928,810 lire. A second 
Sample Fair was held in Padua during June 1- 
15, which was successful. During October an 
International Sample Fair was held in Trieste, 
which had for its chief object the development 
of trade interests in the Orient. The success of 
the sample fairs held in Milan and in Padua 
seemed to have been sufficient to stimulate fur- 
ther interest in this plan of developing sales. 
A later project of this character was that of a 
floating fair on board the steamship Trinacria, 
which visited the principal cities of the Western 
Mediterranean in the interests of Italian manu- 
facturers. The length of the stay in each port 
varied in accordance with its importance, from 
four to seven days. Provision was made for 
special exhibits of practically all kinds of goods, 
whose manufacture in Italy was important, in- 
cluding food products, textiles, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, glassware, art goods, etc. 

The Barcelona, Spain, Sample Fair, after sev- 
eral postponements, was finally held during 
October 24-31. The exhibits were shown in the 
Palace of Fine Arts, one of the largest exhibition 
buildings in Spain. 

In South America a number of minor exhibi- 
tions were held including the National Live Stock 
Exposition (July 4-11), in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and an exhibition of British products 
was held in Lima, Peru, in Apri]. Also arrange- 
ments were made for an exhibition of American 
products in Buenos Aires, Argentina, under the 
auspices of the National Exposition of United 
States manufacturers during October. A first 
Pan-American Exhibition of Architecture was 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, during March 1-7. 

A fair was held during May in Bandoeng, near 
Batavia, Java, at which foreign manufacturers 
were invited to exhibit their products. The ex- 
hibits included all articles manufactured in the 
Dutch East Indies, all raw materials and partly 
manufactured goods necded there, including both 
domestic and imported goods, and all imported 
goods required to start new industries or mod- 
ernize and improve existing industries. 

In commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the independence of Peru, an International In- 
dustrial Expostion will be held in Lima durin 
July, August, September, and October, 1921. 
site in a most desirable location of the city has 
been set aside by the Government and contracts 
for the construction of the buildings have been 
awarded which are to be ready for occupancy in 


May. Already 10,000 square feet of space have 


been tentatively taken for exhibits by American 
manufacturers. 

EXTENSION WORK. See AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK. 

FABER, EpMonp BEeEcKETT, Jord. British 
banker, died in September. He was born in 
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Hertfordshire, and educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. He joined the banking firm of Beckett 
and Company of which he became senior partner. 
He was a member of the Royal Commission on 
the transfer of land and served in other impor- 
tan financial capacities, and was a member of 
Parliament from 1901 to 1905. He also had im- 
portant interests in the newspapers of Yorkshire. 

FAILURES. See FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

FAIRHOLME, Wiuram Ernest. British 
soldier and diplomat, died, August 7. He was 
born at Leamington, Feb. 5, 1860, edueated at 
Harrow and Woolwich and entered the royal 
artillery in 1879. He served in a number of 
military and boundary expeditions, was in South 
Africa during the Boer war, and was the British 
staff officer for the reorganization of the Mace- 
donian ygendarmes, 1904-6. In the year before 
the late war he was brigadier-general in com- 
mand of the artillery of the third division and 
after 1914 he was military attaché at Brussels, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, and Christiania. 

FALCONBRIDGE, Sir GLenHOLME. Cana- 
dian jurist, died, February 8. After 1900 he 
was chief justice of the King’s Bench in Ontario, 
and after 1916, president of the high court di- 
vision of the Supreme Court. He was born, May 
12, 1846, and studied at the University of Tor- 
onto, graduating with honors. He was lecturer 
in that university and was admitted to the bar 
in 1871. In 1885 he was made Queen’s Counsel. 
He served on several important royal commis- 
sions. | 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. A British crown 
colony consisting of a group of islands in the 
South Atlantic, comprising East Falkland, with 
an area of 3000 square miles; West Falkland, 
with an area of 2300 square miles; and about a 
hundred smal! islands with an area of 1200 square 
miles; making a total of about 6500 square miles. 
Included under its administration is the vast 
area described in the succeeding article on 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, DEPENDENCIES OF. The esti- 
mated population in 1918, including the whaling 
station of South Georgia was 3252 with a birth- 
rate of 25.31 and a deathrate of 3.99 per thou- 
sand. The chief town is Stanley, with an esti- 
mated population of 950 inhabitants. Educa- 
tion is compulsory; the total number of pupils 
. in 1918 was 319. The principal industry is 
sheep-farming, but horses and cattle are also 
raised. The following information was supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1920: The Falkland Is- 
lands are by no means cold and barren rocks 
devoid of interest and dat rnie On the con- 
trary, the fine, healthful climate and the almost 
immediate rewards for settlers should render 
them attractive to hardy and enterprising men 
and women who are not afraid of work. Swept 
by westerly winds three days out of every six, 
the islands are invigorating, but not so cold as 
the Scottish coasts and islands, which they close- 
ly resemble. Ice and snow are infrequent; flow- 
ers and plants such as poppies, daisies, veronica, 
violets, strawberries, and all kinds of vegetables 
flourish here. The inhabitants of East and West 
Falkland, and South Georgia (centre of the 
whaling industry), the South Shetlands, and 
South Orkneys number about 3000. Practically 
all are British, with the exception of Norwegians 
engaged in whaling. 

oreign trade in 1918, was as follows: Ex- 

ports, £2,054,286; imports, £939,937. Leading 
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exports were whale products and wool and the 
leading imports, provisions, timber. coal, wear- 
ing apparel and hardware. In 1919 the trade 
of the United Kingdom was as follows: Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, £1,891,409; imports 
£487,787. In 1918, the revenue was £46,365 and 
expenditure £26,270. The islands are under a 
governor, aided by an executive council and a 
legislative council. Governor at the beginning 
of 1920, Sir W. Douglas Young. 

FALKLAND ISLAND, DrpPENDENCIES OF 
The addition of an extensive and important Ant- 
arctic colony to the countries of the world, is 
due to the economic provision of the British gov- 
ernment, which recognized the material impor- 
tance of controlling the animal life of the great 
southern ocean. In July, 1908, Great Britain, 
by proclamation, added to its domain, a great no- 
man’s region of the Antarctic zone. As set forth 
in the proclamation this region is: “Situated in 
the South Atlantic Ocean to the south of the 
50th parallel of south latitude and lying between 
20° and 80° west longitude.” Officially desig- 
nated as the Dependencies of the Falkland Is- 
lands, this organized domain has an area of land 
and sea of about 3.000,000 square miles, slightly 
greater than the area of the United States, 1% 
per cent of the surface of the globe. According 
to official report this area “comprises the only 
Antarctic or sub-Antarctic regions containing 
good harbors open all the summer.” It includes 
the following lands and islands: South Georgia, 


. South Shetland Islands, Graham Land and ad- 


jacent islands, South Orkney Islands, Coats, 
Teopold and Caird Lands, and presumably all 
unknown seas and lands of the above region to 
the South Pole. 

GOVERNMENT. The Dependencies are subject 
for laws, administration, etc.. to the control of 
the officials of the Falkland Islands, whose gov- 
ernor, by and with the consent of the council, 
makes laws. The Supreme Court has legal juris- 
diction, and appoints such magistrates and other 
officers as are needed. Excepting the meteoro- 
logical staff at South Orkneys, the only per- 
manently inhabited land is South Georgia, where 
a stipendiary magistrate, customs, and police 
officers are located to supervise the whaling in- 
dustry, which is carried on throughout the year. 
A magistrate is sent with each whaling expedi- 
tion operating elsewhere. The revenues and ex- 
penditures are handled by the treasury of the 
Falkland Islands. In 1917, the last complete 
year, the revenues were 15,366 pounds sterling, 
and the local expenditures, 776. The revenue is 
derived from rents, license fees, and taxation of 
whale oil. 

WHALING INDUSTRY. This whaling ground in 
recent years has been more productive than all 
other combined seas of the world. Although 
many whales can be caught outside of the terri- 
torial waters, the catch can be commercially 
profitable only by the use of harbors. In South 
Georgia there are eight companies holding fish- 
ing licenses for 21 years, but in 1914-15 there 
were 14 additional companies holding whaling 
licenses for one year. The catch and produce 
for the last three available years were: 1915-16, 
11,792 whales, 558,805 barrels of oil; 1916-17, 
6474 whales, 36,087 oil; 1917-18, 4313 whales, 
258,476 oil. ‘The total value of the whale fishery 
during the three years were, in pounds sterling, 
respectively: 1,923,247; 1,494,351; and _ 1,566,- 
000: these were customs values, considerably be- 
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low market prices. The catch of 1917-18 in 
other seas of the world produced only 100,000 
barrels of oil, less than 40 per cent of the Ant- 
arctic catch. It is to be added that the values, 
in pounds sterling, of the catch of seal, sea-ele- 
phants, and sea-leopards were: 2904 animals, 16,- 
000 value; 1917, 3018 animals, 26,485 value; 
1918, 6137 animals, 30,685 value. The catch of 
the humpback whales fell off from 96.8 per cent 
in 1910-11 to 9.3 per cent in 1916-17, which has 
caused Great Britain to take up the question of 
consevation in sea life of these regions. The 
Secretary of Colonies therefore appointed an In- 
terdepartmental Committee on research and de- 
velopment of the Dependencies. This body of ex- 
perts thoroughly examined all available knowl- 
edge, and pursued their researches along scien- 
tific and economic lines relative to both land 
and sea resources. Their report covered such 
points as seemed needful to stimulate develop- 
ment and to ensure continued and profitable fish- 
ing. They indicated methods necessary for the 
conversation of seal and whale life ih the seas, 
and to ascertain the mineral resources and their 
possible exploitation,—especially of coal, copper, 
and sulphur. Two research ships were recom- 
mended, for the purpose of thorough study of 
whale life, as to birth, maturity, migration, ete. 

FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AMeEzri- 
cAN. See AGRICULTUBAL EXTENSION. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. See Acricut- 
TUBAL EXTENSION WORK. 

FARM LAND VALUES. See AGRICULTURE. 

FARM PRICES. See AGRICULTURE, DArIRY- 
InG, Live STOCK. | 

FARM TRACTORS. See AGRICULTURE. 

FARM TRUCKS. See AGRICULTURE. 

FARM WOMEN. See AgricutturaL Ex- 
TENSION. 

FARMS. See AGRICULTURE. 

FARMS, IN THE UNITED STATES. See 
AGRICULTURE, 

FARRER, REGINALD. British traveller, 
botanist, and writer, died in the course of an ex- 
pedition in the regions between Northern Burma 
and Tihet, October 16. He was born Feb. 17, 
1880, and graduated with honors at Oxford. He 
traveled in Japan. China, and other countries 
of the Far East and in Canada in 1903, and there- 
after made annual journeys of botanical explora- 
tions in the Alps. He visited Ceylon in 1907 and 
traveled in the Near East in 1912. He journeyed 
in Northern China, across the Tibetan border, 
1914-16, and after his return was employed as 
clerk in the foreign office. Among his books 
may be mentioned, Novels: The House of 
Shadows, The Sundered Streams, The Waves of 
Rebellion. Horticulture and travel: My Rock 
Garden, Alpines and Bog-Plants, Amonq the 
Hills, The Garden of Asia, On the Eaves of the 
World. Drama: The Dowager of Jerusalem, 
Vansanta, the Beautiful. 

FAY, Epwin WHITFIELD. Classica! scholar. 
died Feb. 17. He was born at Minden, La.. 
Jan. 1, 1865; studied at Johns Hopkins and 
at Leipzig. Germany. He was instructor in San- 
skrit and the classics in the University of Michi- 
gan, 1890-1. After serving temporarily as pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Texas, he 
was professor of Latin at the Washington and 
Lee University from 1893 to 1899, when he be- 
came professor of Latin at the University of 
Texas. Besides contributing to the classical jour- 
nals, various essays on Sanskrit, classical philol- 
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J 
ogy, and linguistics, he published an edition of 
The Mostellaria Plantus (1902). 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. This council 
is a federation of 31 constituent denominations, 
embracing approximately 140,000 local churches 
and more than 18,000,000 communicants, for the 
purpose of rendering more effective codperative 
service. It was organized in 1908 by the official 
action of the evangelical denominations and 
since that time has been building up an organ- 
ization through which they can speak and work 
together in matters of common interest and pur- 
pose. It is made up of officially appointed rep- 
resentatives of the various constituent bodies. 
In addition to maintaining national offices in 
New York, Washington, and Chicago, the Coun- 
cil operates through several permanent commis- 
sions, including the following: Commission on 
Evangelism, Commission on the Church and So- 
cial Service, Commission on Christian Education, 
Commission on Temperance, Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, Commission 
on Relations with the Orient, Commission on 
Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe, Com- 
mission on Relations with France and Belgium, 
Commission on Interchurch Federations. The 
Commission on Evangelism has during the past 
year promoted united campaigns of evangelism 
in the more important cities of the country, as- 
sisting the churches of the community to organ- 
ize their own resources for this purpose. The 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
has done special work in studying the relation 
of the Church to present industrial unrest, hav- 
ing established a Department of Research and 
Survey for the purpose of enabling the churches 
to function more effectively in this field. It also 
does important work in helping to relate the 
churches to organizations for community and 
national service. The Commission on Temper- 
ance continues to carry on an educational pro- 
gramme, cooperating with sixteen other prohi- 
bition movements. The Commission on Rela- 
tions with the Orient is making important in- 
vestigations and studies in the interest of fur- 
thering better understanding between the United 
States and China and Japan. The Commission 
on Relations with France and Belgium is co- 
ordinating the relief and reconstruction work 
of several of the denominations in areas de- 
vastated by the war. The Commission on Re- 
lations with Religious Bodies in Europe affords 
to the Protestant churches of this country con- 
tacts with church movements in European 
countries. The Commission on Interchurch Fed- 
erations has aasisted in the formation of more 
than 40 local federations of churches for more 
effective community service. 

During the war a special body created by the 
Council, known as the General War-Time Com- 
mission of the Churches, rendered conspicuous 
service in codrdinating the war work of the 
various Protestant denominations. When it was 
discontinued in 1919 it appointed a committee 
on the war and the religious outlook, made up 
of a few representative leaders from each of 
the larger Protestant churches, to study the 
present state of religion as revealed or affected 
hy the war. This Committee has issued several 
publications, including reports on “Religion 
Among American Men; as Revealed by a Study 
of Conditions in the Army,” “The Missionary 
Outlook in the Light of the War,” “The Church 
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and Industrial Reconstruction,” and “Christian 
Unity; Its Principles and Possibilities.” 

The Department of Religious Publicity issues 
a monthly paper known as the Federal Council 
Bulletin, and furnishes general religious news to 
the secular and the religious press. The central 
office of the Council is at 105 East 22nd St., 


New York City. Its present officers are: Rob- 
ert E. Speer, President; Rivington D. Lord, Re- 
cording Secretary; Alfred R. Kimball, Treasurer ; 


Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary. 
FEDERAL TERRITORY. A territory un- 
der the Commonwealth of Australia, situated 
within the state of New South Wales; area, 
about 940 square miles; population estimated in 
1919 at about 2573. It was acquired by the 
Commonwealth in 1910 from New South Wales, 
for the new federal capital, which was to be situ- 
ated at Yass Canberra. The capital was found- 
ed in 1913, under the name of Canberra. 
FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEER- 
ING SOCIETIES. See ENGINEERING. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. The 
states comprising a large part of the Malay penin- 
sula, namely Perak, 7800 square miles, popula- 
tion (1911), 494,057, capital, Taipaing; Selangor, 
3156 square miles; population, 294,035; capital, 
Kuala Lumpur (the largest city, with a popula- 
tion of about 60,000); Negri Sembilan, 2550 
square miles; population, 130,199; capital, Ser- 
emban; Pahang, 14,000 square miles; population, 
118,708; capital, Kuala Lipis; making a total 
of 27,506 square miles with a population in 
1911 of 1,036,999, of whom 420,840 were Malays, 
433,244 Chinese, and 172,465 natives of India. 
The estimated population in 1918 was about 
1,280,000. The total number of immigrants that 
arrived from southern India was 65,291 in 1918, 
as against 90,077 in 1917, showing a decrease of 
24,786. Of these, 55,583 were classed as labor- 
ers and the remainder as traders, etc. The num- 
ber of laborers of all races employed upon estates 
on Dec. 31, 1918, was 201,964. The total number 
of laborers and the number of Indians, respec- 
tively, reported to be employed on the estates of 


the Federated Malay States at the end of each 
of four years, 1915 to 1918, were: 

Total Indian 
Years laborers laborera 
LOEB ip os Oras Nee ee he ek eS 170,741 126,347 
TOUG 6 5s 6 ei Sh wie eens eh Oe ele ae 196,123 138,295 
LOL eeieek ase n Bee OW Ee RAS 220,758 148,834 
DOUG cette en w.e eace ie ete Se 201,964 139,480 


The number of Indians employed decreased by 
9354 in the course of 1918, while the number of 
Chinese decreased by 12,138. In 1918 there were 
a number of British schools assisted or main- 
tained by the government with an average en- 
rollment of 6045 boys and 1577 girls, and an 
average attendance of 5620 and 1457 respectively. 
The total number of schools in 1918 was 520, 
with 31,502 pupils enrolled. 

The revenue of the states in 1918 was £7,895,- 
700, and the expenditure £5,283,473. The bal- 
ance to the credit of the Federated Malay States 
on Dec. 31, 1918, was $61,566,380. The leading 
items of revenue in 1918 in the order of their 
importance were as follows: Customs, licenses, 
railways, interest, land, revenue, and fees of 
court or office; and of expenditures, railways, 
miscellaneous services, including war contribu- 
tion, personal salaries; and public works. Pub- 
lic debt in 1918, £1,750,000. The chief products 
are cocoanutg, rice, rubber, tapioca, pepper, sugar, 
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gambier, nipa palms; and the chief industrial en- 
terprises are the cultivation of rubber and tin- 
mining. In 1918, 914,980 tons of timber of all 
kinds were taken from the forests ‘and the gross 
revenue of the Forest Department was £120,998. 
There is considerable mineral wealth, including 
gold, tin, lead, copper, iron, mercury, arsenic, 
manganese, and a variety of others. e revenue 
from the mining industries in 1918 was £7,928,- 
917. The country has owed its development chief- 
ly to the rubber trade. The following statistics 
of the foreign trade are supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Commerce: 

Generally speaking, 1919 was a year of great 
prosperity for the Federated Malay States, ex- 
ports from the colony greatly exceeding imports 
in value, although imports showed a substantial 
increase. The ratio of advance in value of im- 
ports and exports was, respectively, 37 and 25% 
per cent. Total values, excluding bullion, were: 
Exports, $139,567,552; imports, $59,427,482; ex- 
cess of exports, $80,140,070. The following table, 
showing the excess of exports over imports since 
1912, is of interest for comparative purposes: 


1912 ..use0n, $40,500,000 1916 ....... $75,000,000 
1918 ....... 82,000,000 1917 ....... 99,000,000 
Se eer 25,000,000 1918 ....... 74,500,000 
1915 ......:. 60,500,000 1919 ....... 80,140,070 


Imports of live animals, food, drink, and nar- 
cotics into the Federated Malay States were 
valued at $36,129,183 in 1919 and at $21,867,- 
273 in 1918. Corresponding figures for 1915 
were some $17,500,000 less than the 1919 returns. 
Exports under the same classification were val- 
ued at $521,742 in 1919, compared with $849,- 
661 in 1918 and $991,530 in 1915. Imports of 
raw materials were returned as $5,552,638 in 
1919 and $3,810,442 in 1918. Similar exports 
aggregated $135,520,837 in 1919 against $107,- 
440,707 in 1918. Textile materials, which are 
included in raw materials, imported in 1919 were 
worth $26,087, and exports under that heading 
during the same year amounted to $1073. Metal 
imports totaled $222,113 in 1919, $330,646 in 
1918; metal exports during these two years were 
valued at $37,780,681 and $47,508,736, respec- 
tively. The other trade items under raw ma- 
terials consisted principally of rubber and copra. 
Manufactured articles imported in 1919 were 
valued at $17,722,697, compared with $11,612,- 
440 in 1918; exports under the same heading 
were valued at $21,909 in 1919, compared with 
$20,828 the previous year. The-balance of the 
foreign trade returns is made up of miscellane- 
ous articles. High Commissioner in 1920, Sir 
Lawrence Nunns Guillemard. 

FEDERATION OF LABOR, AMERICAN. 
See LAnor, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. 

FENCING. The New York Athletic Club 
won the national team fencing championship, 
being victorious in 12 bouts out of 15. The 
Fencers’ Club of New York finished second, win- 
ning seven bouts and losing 11. The Washing- 
ton Army Fencers’ Club won five bouts and lost 
10. 

Sherman Hall of the New York A. C. won the 
individual foils and sabre championships and 
Ray 8S. Dutcher, also of the N. Y. A. C., cap- 
tured the epee title. The national junior epee 
championship went to Millard J. Bloomer, Jr., 
while W. TF. Gotschall carried off the laurels with 
the sabre. The national women’s foil champion- 
ship resulted in a tie between Miss Adeline 
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Gehrig, Miss Alice Glienke, and Mrs. C. H. 
Voorhees, each winning four bouts and losing 
one. The U. 8S. Naval Academy won the inter- 
collegiate championship, the individual titles be- 
ing distributed as follows: Foils, J. F. Leicester, 
Yale; sabre, EK. G. Fullenwider, U. S. Naval 
Academy: epee, C. M. Deland, Yale. 
FERTILIZERS. A characteristic feature of 
the general fertilizer situation during the year 
in the United States was the continued preva- 


lence of high prices of mixed fertilizers despite 
a decided break in the prices of raw materials. 
The situation was such as to lead the United 
States Department of Agriculture, acting under 
authority of the Lever Food Control Act, to is- 
sue Dec. 10, 1920, a statement to the effect that 
the prices quoted by fertilizer manufacturers 
for fertilizers tor the spring of 1921, were too 
high and should be materially reduced, and warn- 
ing the manufacturers that otherwise “it will be 
necessary for the individual farmer who uses 
fertilizers to exercise unusual care in shaping 
his operations so as to avoid undue risk of 
financial loss in his efforts to maintain normal 
production of essential crops.” It was further 
pointed out in this statement that “the consum- 
ing public is vitally concerned in this matter 
for the reason that the maintenance of high 
prices for fertilizers at a time when the prices 
of farm products have greatly declined may re- 
sult in a curtailment of the use of fertilizers and 
a reduction in acreage and in yield per acre of 
crops planted.” 

World statistics of fertilizer production, con- 
sumption, and trade during 1919 are very in- 
complete and unreliable. It is estimated that 
the annual consumption in the United States 
is about 7,000,000 tons. The consumption in 
other countries can not be given, but with the 
return of peace there has been a world-wide and 
increasing demand for fertilizers, particularly 
from European countries, as well as from Japan, 
Australia, and South Africa, and notwithstand- 
ing the large total consumption of fertilizers in 
the United States, the amount used per acre of 
cultivated land is much smaller there than in 
many other countries. The use of fertilizers 
might be profitably extended in the United States, 
especially in view of the urgent necessity for 
greater farm production per unit of labor. 

Profiting by the lessons of the war, the lead- 
ing nations of the world are seriously planning 
ways and means of making themselves as far as 
possible self-sustaining as regards fertilizers. 
Consequently there was great activity during 
the year in developing the mining of phosphates, 
especially in North Africa, and restoring and 
developing that of potash in Germany and France, 
and in the manufacture of synthetic nitrogen 
compounds in various European countries. Much 
attention was also given, especially in England, 
to salvaging and utilizing the munitions plants 
and products acquired during the war for fer- 
tilizer purposes. 

As regards phosphates and potash, the world’s 
potential supply of raw materials is abundant 
and practically inexhaustible, and potash should 
soon be available at moderate prices. The ni- 
trogen supply is more uncertain and precarious. 
The supply of Chilean nitrate is still large, but 
cannot be indefinitely depended upon. Besides, 
it is remote from the great centres of use. The 
practicability of manufacturing nitrogen com- 
pounds from the air has been fully demonstrated, 
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but commercial production is still eomparatively 
small. The leading countries of the world, how- 
ever, recognize the: necessity for nitrogen inde- 
pendence in peace as well as in war. Germany 
had established such independence before the 
war. The Scandinavian countries have also been 
large producers of synthetic nitrogen for some 
years. Now England, France, and Italy are 
perfecting plans to make themselves secure in 
this respect. 

The plants constructed by the United States 
during the war for the manufacture of nitrogen 
compounds remain incomplete and idle. The 
completion and operation of the plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, for the manufacture of nitrogen 
compounds for use as fertilizer were under dis- 
cussion in Congress at the close of the vear. 
This enterprise has been opposed by fertilizer 
manufacturers as “an unwarranted invasion by 
the Government in a field of private endeavor.” 
Tt would seem, however, that with the practic- 
able recovery of ammonium sulphate from by- 
products, coke ovens and gas works wholly in- 
adequate for our fertilizer needs, with organic 
sources of nitrogen like tankage and cottonseed 
meal finding more profitable use than as fertil- 
iver, and the Chilean supply of nitrate of soda 
remote and at hest precarious, the world will he 
forced to look to nitrogen fixation as the only 
assurance of adequate supplies of nitrogen com- 
pounds, and that in such a vital matter this coun- 
try cannot afford to fall behind the rest of the 
world whether this great end is attained through 
government or private agencies. 

The Department of Agriculture is codperating 
with the War Department in developing and im- 
proving the Haber process of nitrogen fixation, 
supplementing this work with an effort to devise 
practical means of making more concentrated 
fertilizers containing not only nitrogen, but also 
phosphoric acid and potash, than are now gener- 
ally manufactured. This is in line with the 
general movement, which has received consider- 
able impetus in recent years, to increase the use 
of high-grade concentrated fertilizers. 

The Department of Agriculture announced 
during the year that the Bureau of Soils had 
developed to a high degree of efficiency a process 
for reducing low-grade phosphates, briquetted 
with sand and coke, in an oil-burning furnace, 
securing in this way a high rate of rceovery of 
phosphoric acid and permitting the production 
of soluble phosphates for fertilizer purposes at 
a cost comparing favorably with that of the 
manufacture of superphosphate by treatment of 
raw phosphates with sulphuric acid. Distinct 
advantages claimed for the process are that it 
utilizes “mine run” material and thus eliminates 
the enormous waste of phosphate and the costly 
plants involved in the acid process, and ‘gives a 
much more concentrated product, thus reducing 
the cost of transportation and handling. Tests 
of the process have been made on a semi-commer- 
cial scale, and it is believed have gone far enough 
to give a rough approximation of what may be 
expected of the process although the final proof 
of its commercial practicability still remains to 
be made. 7 

An abundant supply of potash and low prices 
seem to wait on adjustment of trade relations 
and conditions. Germany is anxious to make 
its abundant supply available to the world; 
France ia rehabilitating and developing the large 
and rich Alsatian deposits; the dry lakes of the 
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United States are yielding no inconsiderable sup- 
ply; some potash is being collected from +the 
dust and fumes of cement works and blast fur- 
naces; and material progress has been made to- 
ward the solution of the problem of the profit- 
able manufacture of potash from the Pacific 
coast kelps. Composting with manure and sul- 
phur has been shown to increase the availability 
of the potash in greensand, and at least one 
plant is reported to be engaged in an attempt 
to manufacture potash salts from this material. 

The injury to crops by potash fertilizers con- 
taining unusual percentage of borax has resulted 
in much careful investigation as to the limits of 
safety in the use of such fertilizers. It has been 
found that the injury varies not only with the 
amount of borax present, but also with the 
method of application, kind of soil, character 
of the season, and the crop grown. Extensive 
experiments by the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
indicate that ‘corn and beans are especially sen- 
sitive to borax and begin to show reactions from 
two to five pounds of borax per acre, according 
to conditions, while potatoes and cotton show 
reactions from five to 20 pounds. When broad- 
easted, Inrger amounts are required to show in- 
jury than when drilled, and copious rainfall 
after application of the borax fertilizers in all 
cases decreases greatly the injury due to borax.” 

A number of practical applications of the well 
established fact that increasing the carbon dioxid 
content of air surrounding plants in many cases 
materially stimulates their growth was reported 
during the year. Particularly striking fesults 
on a rather extensive scale were obtained at Es- 
sen, Germany, by using for this purpose blast 
furnace gases freed from poisonous substances. 
This work suggests a possibility and means of in- 
creasing agricultural production in industrial 
centres. 

FICTION. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 

FIJI ISLANDS. A group of about 250 
islands in the Southern Pacific, constituting 
a British crown colony. About 80 of the islands 
are inhabited and the largest of them is Viti 


Levu, with an area of 4053 square miles, and | 


another large island is Vanua Levu (2130). 
Total area, including the island of Rotuma (a 
dependency since 1880), 7083 square miles—ac- 
cording to other authorities, 7435 square miles. 
The population in 1911 was 139,541; estimated 
Jan. 1, 1919, 165,991, of whom 9103 were Fijians 
and 61,153 were Indians. The Europeans in 
1916 numbered 4552. The chief crops are sugar, 
cocoanuts, rice, copra, pineapples, and other 
fruits. The total trade for 1918 was £2,822,433 
of which imports were £1,166,367 and exports 
£1,656,066. British possessions received /2.74 
per cent of the total trade and the United King- 
dom 4.28 per cent. There was an increase of 
trade with foreign countries, especially with the 
United States, which was the only market that 
received copra exports in 1918. Revenue for 
1919, $2,019,597, as compared with $1,543,600 
for 1918; expenditures for 1919, $2,142,389, as 
compared with $1,580,435 for 1918. Steamship 
lines connect the islands with Australia, New 
Zealand, Tonga, Samoa, Honolulu, and Canada. 
Total tonnage of merchant shipping entered and 
cleared (1918), 658,813, of which 607,067 were 
British. It is under a governor appointed by 
the Crown and aided by an executive council. 
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Governor and high commissioner for the Western 
Pacific in 1920, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell. 

FILTRATION. See WaTER WORKS AND 
WATER PURIFICATION. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. GENERAL CONDI- 
TIONS. Following another year of inflation, a 
period of general reaction in the business world 
was realized in 1920. Although the change in 
the industria] situation really began some months 
earlier, as rising labor and material costs began 
to burden industry, it did not become general 
before spring, when production seems to have 
passed its peak. In this country the situation 
was possibly rendered more acute by trans- 
portation difficulties early in the year, which 
prevented movement of goods to market in time 
to meet demand at the best prices. Meanwhile, 
in protest against high retail prices, particularly 
of clothing, the so-called ‘buyers’ strike” began to 
develop. Serious economic disturbances, how- 
ever, came first in other quarters, ushered in 
by the collapse of the Japanese silk market. 
(See JAPAN). Subsequently, trouble developed 
in the sugar and coffee ‘markets, in which there 
had been a gigantic speculation for .the rise. 
The producing countries suffered, and Cuba (q.v.) 
resorted to a moratorium in October. Meanwhile, 
prices of leather, cotton, and wool were sagging, 
and depression developed in those industries. 
After the mid-year, which may fairly be regarded 
as the turning point, price declines became more 
general and more extensive in the wholesale 
markets. Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation declined steadily. The field of 
depression widened, unemployment developed, and 
wage reductions were announced in many lines. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices declined regularly from the high point 
of 272 (as eompared with 1913) reached in May, 
to 189 in December. However, the decline in 
retail prices was much less rapid, and the con- 
sumers’ demand remained inadequate to revive 
industry. Although the money value of mer- 
chandise exports was well maintained throughout 
the year, both business conditions and the ex- 
change situation in Europe militated against 
efforts to obtain further relief through export 
of the accumulating surplus. Imports of foreign 
merchandise declined steadily in the second half- 
year, reflecting both the stagnant condition of 
industry abroad and the declining buying power 
of this country. 

Farm crops were above the average in quan- 
tity; the total yield of corn was never greater, 
the cotton crop was the largest since 1914, and 
the wheat crop has seldom been surpassed. Pri- 
ces, however, were maich below levels expected 
when the crops were being made. Corn and 
cotton in October were scarcely half their May 
prices, and the price of wheat had then lost more 
than-a quarter, despite a concerted effort to 
withhold the crop from the market. Under these - 
conditions the farming interests appealed to the 
government for relief, and succeeded in having 
a bill passed by Congress to revive the War Fi- 
nance Corporation—which found no business it 
could do. A protective tariff on farm products 
and special consideration from the Federal Re- 
serve Board and banks were also demanded, but 
without immediate avail. See AGRICULTURE, 

BANKS AND BANKING. The development of 
the year afforded a test of the power of Federal 
Reserve banks to control and regulate credit. As 
the special influences affecting discount policy 
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during the war period gave way to more purely 
banking considerations, rates were advanced dur- 
ing the first half-year until the general level 
approximated 6 per cent on war paper and 
bankers’ acceptances and 7 per cent on commercial 
paper. Under an amendment to the Reserve Act 
passed April 13, four banks initiated progressive 
discount rates with a view to equalizing op- 
portunities for the use of their discount facilities. 
Perhaps because of the exemption of war paper 
from the progressive rates, their use did not prove 
to be particularly effective. Rising discount rates 
no doubt somewhat restricted the tendency to- 
ward further expansion, but did not prevent a 
continued upward trend of holdings of discounted 
paper by reserve banks. Holdings aggregated 
$2,231,000,000 on January 2 and then declined 
to the year’s low of $2,080,000,000 on January 9. 
Thereafter holdings increased in a series of up- 
ward and downward swings to the high level 
of $2,827.000,000 on November 5, and stood at 
$2,719,000,000 on December 30. Meanwhile the 
proportion of war paper declined quite regularly 
from 66.5 per cent to 42 per cent under the 
influence of higher rates of discount and of in- 
terest on government certificates of indebtedness, 
which helped to give them lodgment in the hands 
of investors. Acceptances purchased declined al- 
most constantly from $575,000,000 on January 2 
to $256,000,000 on December 30, chiefly owing 
to the increased demand by saving banks and 
other investors. Total earning assets were $3,- 
182,000,000 on January 2; $2,984,000,000 a week 
later; $3,422,000,000 on October 15; and $3,263,- 
000,000 at the end of the year. 

Gold holdings declined from $2,063,000,000 
on January 2 to $1,935,000,000 on March 26 and 
then rose to $2,059,000,000 on December 30. 
These movements were chiefly connected with gold 
imports and exports. Total cash reserves fell off 
from the opening figure of $2,121,000,000 to $2,- 
035,000,000 on February 20 and then increased 
to their high figure of $2,249,000,000 at the close 
of the year, owing chiefly to Treasury deposits of 
silver. The ratio of total reserves opened at 
43.7 per cent, fluctuated between 42.2 per cent 
and 45.5 per cent and closed at 45.5 per cent. 
Kight reserve banks, temporarily incurred the 
statutory penalty for reserve deficiencies, the New 
York bank being the principal offender. 

The general reserve situation resulted in an 
increasing amount of inter-reserve-bank accom- 
modation, whereby surplus resources of some 
banks were made available to those upon which 
demands were heavier. These inter-bank re-dis- 
counts and purchases aggregated $3,673,000,000 
and were further increased in effect to $4,404,- 
000,000 as a result of participation by the Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and San Francisco banks in the 
daily open market purchases of the New York 
bank. Federal reserve note issues increased dur- 
ing the year from, $2,999,000,000 to $3,345,000,- 
000. Apparently member banks used the proceeds 
of their increased borrawings chiefly in the form 
vf notes. 

Between the end of 1919 and November 15, 
1920, national bank resources decreased $629,- 
000,000 to $22,082,000,000. Total deposits de- 
clined $905,000,000 to $16,962,000,000; demand 
deposits declined $226,000,000; and net deposits 
fell off $332,000,000. Reserve balances and cash 
declined from a total of $1,821,000,000 to $1.,- 
666,000,000, while total borrowings (chiefly at 
Federal Reserve banks) increased $479,000,000 to 
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$2,391,000,000. Loans and discounts (including 
re-discounts) increased $525,000,000 to $12,312,- 
000,000. 

The best evidence available of current banking 
movements was that afforded by the weekly re- 
turns to the Federal Reserve Board of some 800 
national and State member banks in leading 
cities. War loans and war paper held by these 
banks declined from $3,027,000,000 to $2,033,000,- 
000 during the year. Loans on other stock and 
bond collateral declined from $3,391,000,000 to 
$2,998,000,000 in August and then rose to $3,- 
176,000,000. <All other loans and investments, 
which represented largely commercial loans, grad- 
ually increased from about $10,000,000,000 to a 
maximum of $11,774,000,000 on October 8, and 
then declined to $11,274,000,000 at the end of 
the year. This was the clearest evidence we had 
of banking liquidation. However, the proportion 
of total loans and investments financed by bor- 
rowings at reserve banks increased during the 
year from 11.2 per cent to 12.5 per cent. Net 
demand deposits (other than government) de- 
clined $657,000,000 during the year to a total 
of $10,942,000,000, largely as a result of with- 
drawals by country bank correspondents. 

During the year another State foreign banking 
corporation submitted its operations to the reg- 
ulation of the Federal Reserve Board, making a 
total of ten such corporations having capital and 
surplus aggregating $52,875,000 and total re- 
sources (at the head offices) of $313,486,000. 
Two Edge Act corporations were formed under 
Federal law with a total capital of $9,100,000, 
and another $100,000,000 corporation was in pro- 
cess of formation at the close of the year. The 
membership of the Federal reserve system was 
increased by the admission of 306 state banks. 
On June 30, 1920, the system contained 77.5 per 
cent of all eligible banks in the country, and 
its members held 70 per cent of all banking re- 
sources of the United States in other than mutual 
savings and private banks. 

Money RATES. On the New York market were 
generally rising through the first six months 
of the year and thereafter maintained high levels, 
softening a little toward the close. Rates on 
commercial loans in the main followed the lead 
of the Federal Reserve banks. Ninety day ac- 
ceptances ranged from 5 per cent to 614*per cent, 
while prime commercial paper rose from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent during the first half year and 
Call money 
rates showed wide fluctuations on relatively high 
levels throughout most of the year. Only in 
the last week of November did the rate touch 
the low point of 5 per cent. The year closed 
at 7 per cent, but rates from 14 per cent 
to 25 per cent were recorded in each month down 
to July, and thereafter 10 per cent was reached 
in each month except December. Time collateral 
money ranged from 714 eg cent to 10 per cent, 
and during a considerable part of the year was 
practically unobtainable. 

BANK CLEARINGS. Clearing house transactions 
in 199 cities during the year ending September 
30, 1920, were $463,000,000,000, or nearly 
20 per cent greater than those recorded for the 
previous year. In New York City clearings were 
$252,000,000,000; in Chicago $33,000,000,000; in 
Philadelphia $25,000,000,000; in Boston $20,000,- 
000.000; and in Kansas: City $12,000,000,000. 
Debits to individual account as reported by 150 
clearing houses showed total debits of $482,000,- 
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000,000 in the calendar year 1920 as compared 
with $455,000,000,000 in 1919. Monthly figures 
showed a large increase of debits over those of 
1919 during the first four months; while in the 
second half-year appreciable reductions in the 
amount of debits occurred in each month. 
Stocks anp Bonps. Shares sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange numbered 223,080,000 as 
against 316,202,000 in 1919. Sales. of about 
29,000,000 shares were recorded in March and 
again in April, but the volume declined to 9,000,- 
000 shares in June, rising again to 22,000,000 
in November and December. There were 83 
million share days, a figure exceeded only in 1905, 
1906, and 1919, and there was one two million 
share day. Bond sales on the exchange ag- 
gregated $3,913,000,000, or $110,000,000 more 
than in 1919. Monthly sales exceeded those of 
1919 in all but four months, and reached 
a maximum of $512,000,000 in December, when 
losses were being registered for income tax pur- 
poses. The record high price of seats was reached 
at $115,000, but there were sales as low as $77,500. 
The year was one of liquidation in stocks al- 
though the decline of prices was kept within 
moderate limits until after the mid-year. Money 
stringency, with high rates for call loans and 
scarcity of time money, was the immediate factor 
in fluctuations, but the industrial situation was 
in fundamental control of the market. The 
Transportation Act and the return of the rail- 
roads to their owners furnished the occasion for 


a March rise in the average price of twenty-five . 


railroad stocks to 60.19. In the late summer 
freight rate advances served a like purpose, but 
the general business outlook brought about re- 
action to December’s closing price of 54. The 
average price of 25 industrials showed an early 
spring advance, but has since receded almost 
one-third to 91, thus giving evidence of relative 
greater weakness than rails. The average price 
of 40 bonds receded until July and then rose to 
the year’s maximum in October, and closed the 
year at 6824, about three points under the 
opening. 

Issues of new domestic corporate securities 
in 1920 aggregated $3,107,000,000, of which §$1,- 
157,000,000 were stocks. Total issues exceeded 
those of 1919 by $86,000,000. Of the total, $416,- 
000,000 were offered by railroads and $2,691,000,- 
000 by industrial concerns. The amount of new 
long-term municipal bonds issued was $653,000, 
000, while loans of foreign companies and cor- 
porations placed here aggregated $345,000,000. 
It would thus appear that the grand total of 
security issues in this country in the year 1920 ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000,000. 

BUSINESS FAILures. After four years of di- 
minishing commercial mortality, the number of 
failures during the year increased by 3,080 to 
8,595. This number is lower than that of any 
of the past 37 years except 1919, while the per- 
centage of failures to the number of firms in 
business was .44 as compared with the previous 
year’s low record of .29. The number of failures 
increased month by month from May to De- 
cember, which showed the largest monthly total 
since January 1916. Important failures began 
among export and import concerns, and then ap- 
peared in the raw silk trade, followed by the 
apparel trades generally. Later in the year the 
shipbuilding and automobile industries were af- 
fected, and finally a considerable number of bank 
suspensions occurred in the northwest. Although 
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the year’s liabilities were $417,000,000, which 
was the highest ever shown in Bradstreet’s record, 
the percentage of assets to liabilities (64.6) was 
larger than in any other recorded year except 
1907. Moreover, our banking organization again 
proved its ability to weather a serious business 
crisis without panic, and therefore to limit the 
scope of the difficulties. R.G. Dun and Company, 
showed that 1078 companies in Canada and New- 
foundland went into insolvency during the year, 


‘as compared with 755 in the previous year. 


Liahilities of these companies totaled $26,494,- 
301, or an average of $24,577, while in 1919 
liabilities were $16,256,259, or an average of 
$21,531. The number of failures in 1920 was 
the third lowest since 1904, but the amount of 
liabilities was the third highest in that period. 
The greatest number of failures in 1920, and of 
the largest companies, took place during the 
latter part of the year. 

Forkign ExcHANnce. The foreign exchange 
market was under the continued influence of 
unbalanced budgets and heavy import balances 
in the principal European countries with the re- 
sult that most currencies touched new low quo- 
tations during the year. The revival of Eu- 
ropean export trade, while relatively great in 
many instances, was in the agyregate far too 
slight to correct the downward course of the ex- 
changes under pressure of a large overchange of 
bills. ‘The total merchandise export balance of 
the United States in 1920 was practically $3,- 
000,000,000, against which are to be offset net 
imports of gold aggregating $106,600,000 and 
new foreign loans floated in this market amount- 
ing to nearly $200,000,000 over and above mere 
refunding operations. It was estimated late in 
the year that Europe’s unfunded indebtedness to 
the United States on account of goods purchased 
amounted to $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000. 
Aside from this direct influence, the tone of the 
market in continental currencies was progres- 
sively injured by the failure of finance min- 
isters to bring their budgets to a balance or 
even to prevent the increase of floating debt with 
its attendant inflation. Our export trade has suf- 
fered somewhat because falling exchange rates 
had increased the cost of American goods to 
foreign purchasers and also because of growing 
unwillingness of exporters to assume the credit 
risk involved in selling to many parts of Europe. 

From around $3.80 at the opening of the year 
sterling cables declined to $3.50 near the end 
of January, and then fell precipitately to the 
year’s low record of $3.19 in the so-called Feb- 
ruary “exchange panic.” A natural reaction 
followed, strengthened by the official announce- 
ment that Great Britain would meet her share 
of the Anglo-French loan maturing in October 
without refunding and would if necessary ship 
ee for that purpose. On this movement ster- 
ing rose to $4.07 early in April, which was the 
high point of the year. Thereafter rates sagged 
irregularly but remained relatively high until 
midsummer. From $3.55 in August the rate 
fluctuated considerably, going as low as $3.34 in 
November, and closing the year at about $3.50. 
In general, the sharp and sudden fluctuations of 
rates made exchange a difficult market in which 
to trade. 

During the year quotations of continental cur- 
rencies were generally shifted from the foreign 
to American monetary units. Converted to this 
basis the opening quotation of franc cables wag 
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about 9.3 cents, or more than 50 per cent dis- 
count from the par of 19.3 cents. During the 
first quarter the franc followed in general the 
course of sterling but did not recover so well 
from the February panic and fell as low as 5.8 
cents in April. The market was relatively strong 
during the early summer and rose to the year’s 
high record of 8.6 near the first of July. There- 
after the decline was fairly steady, influenced 
no donbt by uncertainty as to the payment of 
the French share of the Anglo-French loan and 
by the continuance of unsatisfactory conditions 
in trade and public finance. The year’s closing 
rate was under 6 cents. 

The course of the Italian lira was similar to 
that of the franc, but its decline was more pre- 
cipitate. From an opening of 74% cents it fell 
to 5 in February, to 3% in April, and after re- 
covering to 6%4 cents in July, sagged again to 
a close of 3% cents. Industrial and political 
disturbances played their part in these move- 
ments. German marks opened around 2 cents, 
fell to 1 cent in February, and under the in- 
fiuence of a strong speculative movement, got 
above 3 cents in May, only to fall again to a 
closing of 114 cents. 

Gold movements were particularly heavy be- 
tween the United States and several foreign 
countries. From the United Kingdom we im- 
ported a net amount of $275,000,000, from France 
$49,000,000, and from Canada $28,000,000. We 
sent $100,000,000 to Japan, $88,000,000 to the 
Argentine, and $28,000,000 to China. 
result was an inward movement of about $107,- 
000,000. See UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GREAT 
BRITAIN, GERMANY, and other articles on coun- 
tries; MONEY, Prices, NATIONAL BANKS, SAVINGS 
BANKS, STaTE BANKS, 

FINLAND. Formerly a Grand Duchy of the 
Russian Empire; declared an independent repub- 
lic Dec. 9, 1917, and since recognized by the 
Powers; situated in the northwest of Europe on 
the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. Capital, 
Helsingfors. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The area was given 
in 1915 at 125,689 square miles, but a later esti- 
mate placed it at 144,249 square miles; popula- 
tion (1915), 3,300,650; estimated 1918, 3,329,- 
546. The urban population in 1918 was 520,827 
and the rural, 2,809,319. Males numbered l,- 
644,964 and females, 1,684,182. The Finnish- 
speaking in 1915 numbered 2,565,742; Swedish, 
344,366. The eat majority are Lutherans 
(3,283,757). In 1917, Helsingfors (with Svea- 
borg), was reported as having 187,544 inhabit- 
ants, but an estimate in 1919 placed it at over 
200,000. In 1917 Abo had 56,168; Tammerfors, 
46,363; Viborg, 29,753; Vasa, 24,776; Vleaborg, 
21,940; Kuopio, 18,106; Bjiérneborg, 17,603. 
Marriages (1917), 20,004; births, 81,046; deaths, 
58,863. The number of emigrants in 1919 was 
1085, as compared with 1900 in 1918. Of this 
number, 538 were men and 547 were women; 253 
were from towns (119 men and 134 women) and 
832 were from the country (419 men and 413 
women); while in 1918 the number of men was 
1330 and the number of women 569, the number 
from towns was 384 (261 men and 123 women), 
and the number from the country 1516 (1069 
men and 447 women). During the period from 
1893 to 1918 the total number of emigrants from 
Finland was 267,755 (166,827 men, 100,055 
women, 873 unclassified), most of whom went to 
the United States. The number of emigrants 
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from Finland during the war (1914-18) was 
20,513. The number of emigrants who returned 
to Finland from 1909 to 1918 was 13,244, of 
whom 12,699 settled in the rural districts and 
545 in the towns. 

EpucaTIon. Education is not compulsory, al- 
though a measure for making it so was under 
consideration in 1920. Every parish has at least 
one folk school or elementary school. There are 
also many secondary schools, most of which lead 
up to the University in ages) fa as well as 
many preparatory schools under private aus- 
pices and other schools of different kinds. In 
primary instruction the age is from seven to 15 

ars. 

At the beginning of the 1919-20 school year 
there were 3639 ordinary rural folk-schools, of 
which 3172 were Finnish and 456 Swedish. The 
number of teachers in these schools was 4951, 
besides special teachers for manual training and 
girls’ handwork. There were also 549 primary 
folk-schools in rural districts. ‘Fhe city folk- 
schools had 1351 teachers. The total of folk- 
school teachers was thus 6302, of whom 5448 
were Finnish and 839 Swedish. The number of 
pupils in rural folk-schoola was 173,869 and in 
city folk-schools 42,026, a total of 215,895. The 
amount expended by the state for folk-schools in 
1919 was 38,390,000 marks ($2,492,857 at 15.40 
marks to the dollar). At the beginning of 1919 
there were 55 state secondary schools, of which 
37 were Finnish and 18 Swedish. There were 
also 99 communal! and privately owned schools 
receiving state aid, of which 72 were Finnish 
and 27 Swedish. The amount expended by the 
state for secondary schools in 1919 was 16,074,- 
300 marks ($1,043,786). 

The lack of teachers had become in 1920 a 
matter of grave concern in Finland, as in other 
countries. This lack was felt during the war, 
and afterwards increased alarmingly. It be- 
came particularly difficult to procure efficient in- 
structors for private schools. The number of 
students preparing for the teaching profession 
also seriously decreased. There were only 22 
students preparing for teaching during the 
spring term of 1919, whereas the corresponding 
number in 1915 was 101. The chief cause for 
this decrease was undoubtedly the insufficient 
salaries paid teachers, but a law has recently 
been passed increasing the salaries in the teach- 
ing profession. 

The general tendency, especially in the private 
schools, is to have English instead of French as 
the second foreign language (German being the 
first). Russian, which was formerly compul- 
sory in Finland, is now studied very little. 

‘here is one. state university, which was 
founded in Abo in 1640 and removed to Helsing- 
fors after having been burned down in 1827. In 
1918 it had 2563 students. There is a technical 
high school in Helsingfors and private high 
schools and academies in the larger cities. A 
Swedish university was opened in Abo in 1919. 

PropucTIon. Although the cultivated area is 
only about 8.5 per cent of the surface, agricul- 
ture is the main occupation. Among the chief 
crops are rye, oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, and 
hay. The production in 1919 was as follows in 
metric tons: Hay, 2,211,800; potatoes, 482,210; 
oats, 350,300; barley, 115,290; rye, 266,850; 
wheat, 8320. About 67 per cent of the popula- 
tion ‘are engaged in industries connected with 
agriculture. ‘lhe most important industries are 
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cattle raising and dairy-farming, and cattle and 
dairy products were the chief exports in pre-war 
times. The most valuable product, however, is 
the timber. Forests make up about 60 per cent 
of the area. In 1919 it was estimated that over 
550 mills and factories were engaged in the tim- 
ber or wood-working industries. In normal 
times, the timber exports exceed all others, but 
during the war they were greatly reduced. In 
the spring of 1920 the situation was improved 
and shipments on a large scale were beginning. 
The following figures supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
mercé on the basis of officia] Finnish report, indi- 
cate the extent to which industry had recovered 
down to the close of 1919, but it is to be noted 
that the 1919 figures are only approximate. 
The industries which were working for domestic 
consumption were greater than the export indus- 
tries, both in respect to the value of the pro- 
duction and in respect to the number of workmen 
employed. The gross value of the former in 1919 
was about 1,654,700,000 marks (the normal value 
of the mark is $0:193) and that of the latter 
only about 690,500,000 marks. The industries 
for domestic consumption employed 66,695 labor- 
ers and those for exportation 33,148. The in- 
dustrial activity in Finland in 1919, as compared 
with that in 1913 and 1916, is shown in the 
following table, the money values being given 
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Russia .......0.. Gb deasiess 301,723 
Esthonia ..........ee0.. 1.930,459 
Other Baltic states ...... 26,931,548 133,171 
UKYRiNe: 6. shew edwwesety Oooo) 6 neeeacees 
Great Britain ............ 11,710,506 43,925,496 
PYONCO} 6646656686 OSes 1,873,217 751,520 
Sweden .......c0-.ccsecee §.312,850 20,516,763 
Denmark .........ee.00e0: 5,666,630 17,947,534 
Norway .....ccccccccccs 110,712 3,730,509 
Netherlands ..........-...- 2,029,366 5,240,260 
SOON: = ace Shc + he eee ses 500,328 896,071 
TUQUY 05s, 6sess we ks we nate R 831,470 ' 87,747 
Switzerland .............8. 206,971 913,578 
Belgium ............000058 1,552,027 670,676 
United States ............. 712 41,486,720 
CANS 64 bebe te aw seen. 281 1.985,121 
Argentina ...........00008 117,223 4,537,636 
Brag oieowlsiwhedts vere eeee , AkEGHoeS 2,988,799 
ODOT: cai os eee ged ak 72 1,126,752 
TRIP ROY 6s 6S cca Ww ERS SS 536 891,974 
Asiatic Turkey ............ 63 245,753 
East India ............... 326,486 1,009,824 
GrOOCO 628 cid a oe ee eee 2 955,100 
Other countries ........... 878.387 184,611 

OUR © iv bn pa ee & ha 24: Rees 95,643.736 162,687,444 


The following table shows imports by countries 
of destination in 1913 and 1919: 


in marks: 
Item 

Working places ............ ccc ccccccess number 
DBDOFETS® Os o936 So oso ee ew ak Och wa ee ane do.... 
Motive power, effective .............2006. horse power 
WW OCG ois re ue a Ss aoe Ss os a ed marks... 
Value of domestic raw materials ............. do.. 
Gross value of the production ............... do.... 


The foregoing figures show that the number of 
working places decreased in 1916, although the 
number of laborers increased. The gross value 
of the production considerably increased after 
1913. The figures for 1919 show how Finnish 
industry was influenced by the exceptional cir- 
cumstances prevailing during the insurrection 
and the war. The number of working places in- 
creased, but the number of laborers decreased 
about 9 per cent. The motive power in effective 
horsepower increased by about 9.1 per cent since 
1916 and by 33.4 per cent since 1913. The total 
wages were 2.6 times higher than in 1916 and 
the value of raw materials doubled. On the 
other hand, production increased by only about 
80 per cent, owing partly to the eight-hour day 
and the decreased working intensity. 

CoMMERCE. The foreign trade of Finland for 
1919 amounted to 3,378,448,697 marks ($219,- 
379,785), of which 2,505,386,645 marks ($162,- 
687,444) represents imports and 873,062,052 
marks ($56,692,341) exports, compared with 
731,454,131 marks ($91,431,767) for 1918, of 
which 504,611,471 marks ($63,076,434) repre- 
sented imports and 226,842,660 marks (§28,355,- 
333) exports, and 900,233,264 marks ($173,790,- 
204) for 1913, of which 495,434,557 marks ($965,- 
643,736) represented imports and 404,798,707 
marks ($78,146,468) exports. Thus the excess 
of imports over exports was 1,632,324,593 marks 
($105,995,103) in 1919, 277,768,811 marks ($34,- 
721,101) in 1918, and 90,635,850 marks ($17,- 
497,268) in 1913. 

The following table shows exports by countries 
in 1913 and 1919: 


Countries of origin 1918 1919 
. Dollars Dollars 
89,099,830 10,195,144 


Germany ..............05. 
mY B04 


Countries of destination 1913 1919 
: Dollars Dollars 

Russia 2... ccc ce eee eee 48,143 
Esthonia ............... 1,753,918 
Other Baltic states ...... 21,872,851 102,801 
UIEPAING: Gacsceedeeeaeee 9° °C) <hreee ees 
TOR 6k oo sie pees 809,872 
Caucasus .............. 453,114 

1913 1916 1919 
4,708 4,694 5,252 
109,229 109,900 99,843 
310,252 379,742 413,892 
107,760,700 150,777,100 399,667,800 
214,318,100 825,061,000 648,205,500 
657,267,900 1,325,061.000 2,345,200,000 
PolQNG 663s eo enw ke eRE SO (a) 436,034 
Denmark .............08-% 2,300,327 3,084,979 
Sweden ..........00eccees 8,237,050 4,407,83% 
NOPWAY > a5 55.2 x os wis Hae ak % 00,791 280,888 
Netherlands ............-: 4,053,510 5,143,502 
Belgium ...........-e000-- 3,683,438 1,923,499 
Germany ......eceeeeceee 10,067,679 5,812.940 
FYONCO: ose h54 oo ow ale ow Oe 7,437,840 4,687,699 
SPAM y.4i8s5-5 cs cee ees 2,351,430 898.316 
Ttaly 25648 eee RH SARS 29,471 125.614 
QhO6C6 eke eee eee See Reve 283.929 
TUT ROY ieee oe i eo eS 11,408 855.194 
Austria ............ OO ee eee ee §,225 
Switzorland ..........602+ ccuceeee 96,190 
Great Britain ............ 20,958,476 24,402,850 
United States ...........2.06 cevvcace 1,344,546 
Argentina ...........0200. 8,680 469.520 
EAL 665 tte Sates k eee ewe | So eee ees 195,980 
CHING #5) eir eee See eeehee, 24% 85-085 125.872 
AIRIOPS: cae sa epste pr wes eae ess 204.886 86.169 
WeOCOl Seve caeeeves ss wedvewe 715,800 177.164 
British South Africa ....... 375.315 174,935 
Other countries ........... 537,621 105,616 
"TOUR ~ <50-5-wraks's Mtoe Gree sees 78,146,468 56,692,341 


aNo separate statistics for 1913. 


FINANCE. The following table shows Finland’s 
budget for 1920, the Finnish mark heing con- 
verted to dollars at 20 marks to the dollar: 


REVENUES 
Itema Marke Dollars 
Ordinary revenue: 
Revenue from state prop- 

OL | Sees ewww kes 401,168,000 20,058,150 
Direct taxes ........... 827,163,000 16.358,150 
Indirect taxes ......... 452,010,000 22,600,500 
Miscellaneous taxes ..... 85,404,000 4,270,200 
Revenue from national] in- 

stitutions (post, tele- 

graph, etc.) ...... 75,302,000 3,765,100 
Sundry revenues ....... 204,502,650 10,225,133 
Balance from previous 

YOOE idee ees wes 178,182,284 8,909,114 

TOtAL: ers es oe oe ees 1,723,726,984 86,186,847 


Extraordinary revenue: 


FINLAND 
Iteme Marke Dollars 

Special pro CAS cet: ee ace 8  -takesereaics 
State ee ota ee ee 104,500,000 §,225,000 
Land fees .......-eee08 850,000 600 
Bank of Finland profits . 28,000,000 1,150,000 
Sundry revenucs ...... 79,200,000 8,960,000 

Total. 4k wee shea tees 207,050,000 10,852,500 

Grand total ......... 1,930,776,984 96,538,847 

BXPENDITURES 
Ordin expenditure: 

The resident a a gcuee ae aie 1,100,000 55,000 
The Diet ...ccscessicvess 4,282,000 211,600 
The Government ....... 7,262,800 863,140 
Government administration 4,171,800 208,590 
Foreign Ministry ....... 9,690,900 484,545 
J USUCO He ido kc kaw ees 47,745,600 2,387,280 
Civil administration ..... 73,912,950 8,695,648 
Financial administration . 16,175,600 808,780 
Military expenditure.... 268,218,900 13,160,945 
Religious and educational 

BYStOM 3... ceases 97,005,750 4,850,287 
Department of Agriculture 66,809,600 8,840,480 
Meaus of communication . 829,805,800 16,490,265 
Trade and industry ..... 22,402,564 1,120,128 
Department of Social Af- 

{GITR. 5c460d de ee ares 11,493,200 574,660 
‘Sundsy expenditures 188,120,000 9,406,000 
Pensions and grants.... 20,075,800 1,008,765 
Interest and payments of 

national debts ..... 187,056,510 9,352,825 
Ordinary grantse— 

Grant for assisting un- 
settled yepnletion to 
buy land .......... . 800,000 , 215,000 
Grant to the fund of 
district courta ..... 154,160 7,708 
TOUR). 5% 65:5 6s 6 SOR 1,850,782,984 67,586,646 
Extraordinary expenditure: 
The Government ........ 500,000 25,000 
Department of Justice... 700,000 85,000 
Civil administration ..... 81,125,000 1,556,250 
Financial administration . 170,371,000 8,518,550 
Military expenditure.... 81,700,200 4,085,010 
Religious and educational 
7 :) 1) rs 751,700 87,585 
Department of Agriculture 46,821,500 2,841,075 
Means of communication . 114,950,000 5,747,500 
Trade and industry ..... 19,520,000 76,000 
epartment of Social Af- 

BITS (66h 0 dh hala 29,617,500 1,480,875 
Food control ces eeeesens 5,800,000 265,000 
Payment on national debts 78,687,100 8,934,855 

TOCA bees Sate sae e848 580,044,000 29,002,200 
Grand total ......... 1,980,776,984 96,588,846 


The national debts of Finland, according to 
information furnished by the Government, 
amounted on May 31, 1920, to 1,812,911,411 
marks ($90,645,571 at the rate of 20 marks to 
the dollar). The state budget for 1921 was 
submitted to the Finnish Diet on Oct. 30, 1920. 
The total estimated revenues and expenditures 
for 1921 were 2,332,491,650 Finnish marks, 
whereas those for 1920 amounted to 1,930,776,- 
934 Finnish marks, an increase of about 400,- 
000,000 marks for 1921. 

ARMY. The military system is based on the 
law of January, 1919, which provides for con- 
scription. The army consists of three divisions 
and an independent brigade of troops of all arms 
with heavy artillery, air craft, motor and intelli- 
gence troops. Three coast artillery regiments 
serve for coast defense. In peace time, two 
classes serve for six months, including the sum- 
mer, and one class serves in the winter half year. 
On a war footing, the forces may be several times 
increased, not only by filling up the ranks, but 
by additional formations. Besides the standing 
army, there is a Landwehr, comprising able- 
bodied men between 17 and 45 years of age; 
there is also a civil safety corps which was esti- 
mated at about 100,000. The strength of the 
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regular army was estimated at 36,600 and the 
volunteer army at about 105,000. 

GOVERNMENT AND Histogy. The ae saci 
of Finland was proclaimed by the House of 
Representatives, Dec. 6, 1917, and its independ- 
ence waa recognized afterwards by most of the 
Powers. The executive power is vested in the 
President, elected for six years by vote of the 

ple; and the legislative power in a House of 
Representatives: elected by universal male and 
female suffrage, which remains in session for 
three years, unless sooner dissolved. Every per- 
son qualified to vote is eligible for election to the 
House of Representatives. The President at the 
beginning of 1920 was K. J. Stahlberg. The 
cabinet appointed March 15, 1920, was consti- 
tuted as follows: Prime Minister, M. Erich; 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eino Rudolf 


Woldemar Holsti;: Minister of Finances, M. 
Wartiowaara; Minister of Education, M. Ing- 
man; Minister of Justice, M. Soederholm; Minis- 
ter of the Interior, Baron de Hellens; Minister 
of War, Colonel Yallander; Minister of Com- 
merce and Industries, M. Ehrenrooth; Minister of 
Communications and Public Works, M. us 
Lavonius; Minister for Food Supplies, M. Alig- 
ganden; Minister of Agriculture, M. Pehkonen; 
and Minister for Social Affairs, M. Youkahainen. 

The main interest during the first part of the 
year was in the relations with Russia, the dis- 
pute over the Aland Islands between Sweden and 
Finland, and the dispute over the two districts 
of East Carelia and Petchenga between Russia 
and Finland. On February 8th the Finnish For- 
eign Ministry declared that Finland had no 
grounds for military interference in the internal 
affairs of Russia. As to the Aland Islands, the 
subject is discussed under WAR OF THE NATIONS 
and it suffices here to say that Finland claimed 
them on historic grounds and Sweden on the 
principle of self-determination, the population 
being Swedish. The Government of Finland 
adopted in March a bill providing for self-gov- 
ernment in the Islands and it was proposed that 
the central authority should be the Tearie of 
Nations under a mandate. It was reported that 
such arrangements were satisfactory neither to 
the native population of the islands nor to 
Sweden. The dispute over East Carelia and 
Petchenga led to a conference with the Soviet 
government April 13th but negotiations were 
broken off April 265th, neither government being 
disposed to compromise, and meanwhile a provi- 
sional government was set up in East Carelia 
which demanded that the Soviet force be with- 
drawn and that the region be placed under the 
protection of Finland. 

FIRE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 

FIRE PROTECTION. Once again in 1920 
the United States paid its annual toll in destruc- 
tion by fire which at a period of recognized defi- 
ciency in building and shortage of housing and 
other accommodations represented even more than 
the mere destruction of property. It being ® 
period of readjustment in which municipalities 
and othe: local organizations were unable to 
undergo or incur capital indebtedness to any 
any unusual degree, it followed that compara: 
tively little could be done in extending fire de- 
partment strength and equipment save where it 
was absolutely necessary. the technical side 
there were few important setae seniage during 
the year. On the other hand there were few 
serious fires and no important conflagrations. 
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This however emphasized how generally the large 
fire loss of the country was borne, and how nec- 
essary it was for every community and every in- 
dustry to exert itself to the utmost to conserve 
property at a time when increased production 
was the order of the any . 

ImPORTANT FIRES. e accompanying table 
from the Journal of Commerce indicates the more 
important fires of 1920, that is those where the 
losses amounted to $1,000,000 or over. The year 
was free from any large or general conflagra- 
tions but as seen below there were a number of 
serious and costly individual fires. The largest 
of these were the destruction of the wharf and 
piers at New Orleans and the great leather fire 
at Wilmington, Del. Thirty-eight fires during 
the year of 1920, each of which resulted in an 
estimated property loss of $1,000,000 or more 
are listed below: 


Location—Description Amount 
Sheboygan, Wis., tannery ......-..0-s08- $2,150,000 
New York City, shipyard. buildings, etc. ... 1,000,000 
Old Point Comfort, Va., hotel ........-.-- 1,000,000 
Dayton, Ohio, tobacco warehouse ......... 1,100,000 
Grand View, Texas, business and residential 

BOCHION 6. ccc eee ewe tec cere erence 2,000,000 
New York City, storage warehouse....... 1,000,000 
Dallas, Tex aviation repair depot...... 1,000,000 
Little Rock, Ark., railroad station, etc. .... 1,000,000 
Brooklyn, N. Y., steamers, lighters, and iron 

WORKE. 6.6 60 668 SS oie 6S 60 we eee ee we 1,500,000 
San Francisco, Cal., glass works ......... 1,000,000 
Ottawa, Ont., lumber yards ............- 1,000,000 
Galveston, Texas, sisal warehouse ..... ~~. 1,500,000 
Greeley, Kan., pumping station.......... 1,000,000 
Baltimore, Md., business buildings ....... 1,000,000 
Chicago, M.. freight warehouse and cars.. 1,500,000 
Manistee, Mich., lumber and salt plant.... 1,000,000 
Kansas City, Mo., motion pieture exchange . 1,000,000 
New Orleans, La., sisal and other ware- 

OUBON i ee iw baie ed ord ae ae ewes ER 1,200,000 
Bradford, Ohio, three business blocks ..... 1,000,000 

t. Carmel, Pa., colliery .........02e000. 1,000,000 
Lawrence, Ky. four diatillery warehouses ... 1.180.000 
Perth Amboy, N. J., asphalt plant........- 2,250,000 
Sscramento, Cal., canned goods warehouse. 1,500,000 
Galveston, Texas, piers, cotton and other 
Kimercie Te Save aes : oc - ea Scrasa-ae p ; a . 1,250,000 

in e, Texas, railroad shops and other 

merchandise .....2ccceccesccsecvesee 1,250.000 
St. Louis, Mo., car plant and lumber..... 1,122,000 
Cameron, Texas, cotton compress and rail- 

road property .......ccceecerevccecys - 1,000,000 
Washington, D. C., naval air station ...... 1,000,000 
Paris, Ill., tire factory ..........ce-eee% 1,000,000 
Browneaville, Pa., coal mine ............. 1,000,000 
New Orleans, La., wharf warehouses and 

(reight CATE 62 -s40 a eas ewe oes wees 2,500,000 
Warsaw, N. C., lumber plant............ 1,000,000 
Houston, Texas, railroad shops, etc. ....... 1,000.90 
Madison, I11., rolling mill and dwellings ... 1,000,000 
New Orleans, La., Dry dock and four 

BUORINOYE: 55o oh. 0:8 wo 6S ES SA eS 2.200,090 
Venice, Cal., amusement pier ............ 1,000,090 
Mullens, W. Va., business block ......... 1,000,000 
Wilmington, Del., leather plant .......... 2,500,000 


The losses for the year 1920 month by month 
as compared with the monthly record of the two 
preceding years are given herewith. 


1918 1919 1920 

January .... $87,575,100 $29,446,325 $87,912,750 
February ... 20,688,155 26,891,950 26,681,500 
March ...... 20,213,980 22,201,900 27,597,700 
ial Serres 20,108,900 15,484,750 22,108,750 
\ er ee 20,545,900 16,516,300 25,440.800 
June ....... 24,890,600 20,475,750 25,748,900 
Jaly ....... 24,537,000 20,198,600 25,135,825 
August ..... 31,476,650 24,526,000 17,930,800 
September .. . 13,434,300 29,083,500 25,630,050 
ctober 75,412,300 18,358,400 28,331,100 
November ... 12,833,750 28,450,800 28,093,350 
December 15,737,750 27,866,500 41,197,600 
Year ..... $316,954,385 $269,000,775 $3380,853,925 


There was a decrease in the total number of 
outbreaks of fire in 1920 which in each instance 
resulted in estimated property damage of $10,000 
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or over, the total being 3457, as compared with 
3904 such fires in 1919. However there was to 
be noted a steady increase in the amount of 
damage done by individual outbreaks once a fire 
had gotten headway, as will be noticed from the 
comparative table of fires classified according to 
their destructiveness. This seemed to indicate 
certain deficiencies in organized fire protection. 


Estimated lose 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
$10,000 to $20,000 ... 1,041 1,081 906 855 993 
20,000 to 30,000... 551 581 527 516 557 
30,000 to 50,000... 871 427 3887 411 £410 
50,000 to 75,000... 851 856 8325 826 442 
75,000 to 100,000... 124 164 171 171 «215 
100,000 to 200,000 .. a a0 859 357 mt 


200,000 and over... i 
Total 


208 2 268 268 
Tere eee eee 2,857 8,150 2,948 2,904 3,457 

AMERICAN Fire Losses IN 1920. The total 
fire losses in the United States and Canada in 
1920 reached a figure only exceeded in 1906, the 
year of the San Francisco conflagration, when the 
figure was $459,000,000. In 1920 according to 
the carefully kept records of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin (New York) 
there was a destruction of property amounting to 
$330,853,925. This was over sixty millions in ex- 
cess of the fire losses of 1919 and $13,800,000 
greater than the record of 1918, which included 
a number of very heavy losses in munition and 
other war work plants. 

The figures given above for 1920 represented 
the record of property destroyed in the United 
States and Canada (discussed in more detail 
below), and their compilers naturally call atten- 
tion to the fact that in considering them with 
other years it must be borne in mind that the 
value therein described carried in it a consider- 
able of the inflation which had prevailed in 1919 
and 1920. During the first three months of 
1920 the losses were heavy as a result of the 
severe winter practically throughout the entire 
country while towards the end of the year. the 
greatest monthly loss was scored in December at 
a time when it might have been supposed that 
values had been reduced an appreciable amount 
in the process of deflation which had been going 
on for several months. 

The fire losses of the United States, according 
to the reports, ‘were fairly well distributed as to 
territory, though for two or three months the 
Pacific Coast section was a very pronounced con- 
tributor, on account of the protracted dry 
weather in that section. 

There were also an unusually large number of 
heavy fire losses in the Southwest, particularly 
along the New Orleans waterfront and in Texas, 
especially of docks and warehouses. This was 
regarded as discouraging in view of increased at- 
tention to fire prevention and private and public 
protection, and insurance men point significant] 
to the fact that with decreased or stagnant busi- 
ness there was usually an increase in the fire 
losses. This so called “moral hazard” was al- 
leged as an important factor in the great fire 
waste of the United States. | 

The fire losses of 1920 brought the total fire 
waste of the United States and Canada f-r the 
42 years from 1879 through 1920 up to the enor- 
mous figures of $7,362,820,745, or an average of 
$175,305,256 per year. This average cannot be 
used as a guide on current annual fire losses 
because the values in later years and the amount 
of property exposed to fire hazard were so much 
greater than they were in the earlier years. The 
losses of the 10 years 1910-20 amount to $2,518,- 
399,270, which would show a fire loss average of 
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$250,000,000 per annum, and taken on this basis 
the 1920 record was $80,000,000 in excess of the 
normal. ‘The following table also from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, gives the record of fire losses 
in the United States and Canada for each year 
since 1879: 


1920 ...... $330,858,925 1899 ...... 3136,778,200 
1919 ...... 269,000,775 1898 ...... 119,650,500 
1918 ...... 317,014,385 1897 ...... 110,819,650 
1917 ...... 267,273,140 1896 ...... 115,655,500 
1916 ...... 231,442,905 1895 ...... 129,885,700 
LDL: ice 6c 182,836,200 1894 ...... 128,246,400 
1914 ...... 235,591,350 1893 ...... 156,115,875 
1913: 2 .k48% 224,728,350 1892 ...... 151,516,000 
1912 ...... 225,320,900 1891 ...... 143,764,000 
1911 wcscees 234,837,250 1890 ...... 108,893,700 
1910 ...... 234,470,650 1889 ...... 123,016,&00 
1909 ...... 203,649,200 1888 ...... 110,885,600 
1908 ...... 238,562,250 1887 ...... 120,288,000 
1907 uécnses 215,671,250 1886 ...... 104,924,700 
1906 ...... 459,710,000 1885 ...... 102,818,790 
1905 ...... 175,193,800 1884 ...... 110,108,600 
1904 ...... 252,554,050 1888 ...... 110,149,000 
1908 ...... 156,195,700 1882 ...... 84,505,000 
1902 ...... 149,260,850 1881 ...... 81,280,000 
1901 ...... 164,547,450 1880 ...... 74,643,400 
1900 ...... 163,362,250 1879 ...... 77,703,700 

Total for 42 years.......- Se daa $7,362,820,745 


Canapa’s Fire Losses. Segregating the loss 
in fire in Canada from the combined statistics 
given above, the total for 1920 as estimated by 
the Monetary Times, was $27,371,574, which was 
$4,000,000 higher than in 1919, and exceeded only 
by 1918, when it reacher $31,815,844. 

The 1918-20 record shows monthly losses: 


Month 1918 1919 1920 
January ....... $2,688,556 $3,915,290 $2,637,850 
February ‘ 2,243,762 1,091,834 1,895,575 

arch ........ 1,682,286 2,154,095 1,793,200 
April cece vias 8,240,187 1,080,070 8,229,500 

Sse eee 8,570,014 1,785,180 2,001,819 
PUNE ss swe es ae 8,080,982 3,337,530 1,424,319 
JOY 8 eee oa 8,369,684 1,118,377 1,426,850 
August ........ 3,110,445 1,374,495 1,857,800 
September ..... 917,286 1,940,272 2,480,485 
October ........ 5,119,145 1,028,288 2,467,901 
November ...... 1,059,580 2,339,870 2,769,800 
December ...... 1,788,917 2,047,496 8,886,475 

Totala ....... $31,815,844 $23,207,647 $27,871,574 


The per capita loss in Canada is greater than 
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September ...... .. _ 940,000 445,000 708,000 
tober ........-- 1,155,000 498,000 368,000 
November .... 500,000 378,000 650,000 
December .......-. 805,000 440,000 384,000 


Total 12 months. 28,480,000 £10,017,550 £5,174,200 
ee 


From the above table it will appear that the 
estimated total loss for 1920 was slightly more 
than £1,500,000 under that of 1919, which latter 
total was considerably enlarged by the abnor- 
mally heavy losses in the month of June. 

STaTISTICS OF Fires. The Committee on 
Statistics and Origin of Fires of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters presented its annual 
report on May 27, 1920. From this report there 
have been abstracted as usual statistics of fires 
in the larger American cities for the year 1919. 
In 1919, 31 American cities had a per capita loss 
in excess of $5, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, reaching the 
extraordinary figure of $50.41. Fresno, Cal., 
which had been on a list of cities with a per 
capita fire loss of $5 or over for four out of the 
five previous years, again figured with a loss of 
$15.64 in 1919. The Committee stated in re- 
ferring to the annual figures of fire losses pre- 
pared by the Journal of Commerce, which as usu- 
al it includes in its report, and which for 1919 
show a loss for the United States of $249,179,275, 
or $2.33 per capita as compared with $2.76 in 
the preceding year, “We believe these estimates 
are entirely too low, and that it is more accurate 
to use the reports filed with the Actuarial 
Bureau, adding 25 per cent to cover losses paid 
by companies not members of the Bureau and 
property destroyed which was uninsured. On 
that basis, we would show for 1918 a property 
loss of $2350,000,000 or $3.23 per capita, and for 
1919 $325,000,000, or $3.13 per capita.” 


ATS 
U. 8. CITIES IN WHICH LOSS EXCEEDED 85.00 
PER CAPITA, 1919 
(Report of the Committee on Statistics and Origin of 
Fires, National Board of Fire Underwriters, May 27. 


that in the United States. 
_ Great Britain’s Frre Losses. , The fire losses 
in Great Britain for the year 1920, together with 


the figures for 1919 and 1918, are given below: 


1920 1919 1918 
January ......... £303,000 £1,146,700 £412,500 
February ........ 694,000 485,400 297,700 
TCH ....-.eeeee 506,500 421,100 838,400 
ADE as cide oa Fes 479,500 176,950. 344,100 
\ ae ee ee ie 1,120,000 506,700 312,000 
PUNO? oi Sie ie'n 6.0 Hee . 806,000 4,576,200 467,500 
UND isc iene ease nhs 619,000 576,800 498,000 
August .......... 561,000 366,700 404,000 


rea No. of 
Sq. miles Population alarms 
New York .......... 314.75 6,006,794 15,152 
as be Ee ee ee ae 199.37 2,815,000 20,678 
Philadelphia ........ 129.75 1,850,000 5,076 
St. Louis .......... 61.3 900,000 4,725 
Detroit deers eens 79.62 900,000 4,808 
Boston... 47.81 808,310 5,433 
Cleveland .......... 60. 750,000 
altimore .......... 98.33 750,000 8,268 
Los Angeles ........ 385. 700,000 S396 
ah o fs dala ale se 42. 500,000 1,772 
a n Francisco ...... 38.87 §25,000 8,755 
ee nies ese dat ig tui 72. 418,022 1,574 
PR hdak sae! IN ba dese ed 23.5 450,000 1,926 
we Ge fo hw 196.25 380,000 1,126 
Wack ington, D.C.... 70. 400,000 1.913 
Milwaukee '...... ‘ 25.85 510,000 2,889 
* Fiscal year ending June 80, 1919. ee se 


1920. 

*Cedar Rapids, Ia..$50.41 Mansfield, O........ $7.08 
Rock Island, Ill.... 27.49 Toledo, O....... 2. 6.82 
tNorfolk, Va....... 27.23 tHouston, Tex...... 6.73 
Mobile, Ala........ 17.98 Kearny, N. J........- 6.68 
tFresno, Cal....... 15.64 Watertown, N. Y.. 6.44 
tLittle Rock, Ark... 14.89 Huntington, W. Va.. 6.42 
East Chicago, Ind... 14.30 *Hoboken, N. J..... 6.35 
*Stamford, Conn... 13.09 Lakewood, O........ 6.14 
Petersburg, Va..... 13.08 tAugusta, Ga....... 6.12 
Great Falls, Mont... 13.00 Butte, Mont........ 5.56 
Chelsea, Maas...... 9.59 *Tulsa, Okla........ 6.55 
*Somerville, Mass... 8.58 Moline, Ill.......... 5.45 
*Ottumwa, Ia...... 8.43 Grand Rapids, Mich.. 5.22 
t{Dubuque, Ia...... 8.87 Sacramento, Cal..... 5.10 
Tampa, Fla........ 7.83 Fort Smith, Ark..... 5.09 
Danville, Va....... 7.29 


*Cities in this class for two of five years ended 1919. 
+ In this class three of the five years. 
t In this class four of the five years. 


STATISTICS OF FIRES IN AMERICAN OITIES, 1919 
(From Report of the Committee on Statistics and Origin of Fires, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


May 27, 1920.) 
A 


’ 


~ 


Confi Number 

to building ’ of fires per Loas 

Number or place Total 1000 popu- per 
of fires of origin loss latton capita 
13,429 13,236 $12,488,258 2.23 $2.08 
17,208 ...... 7,331,023 6.11 2.60 
4,204 4,016 4,885,485 2.27 2.64 
4,088 3,949 1,616,254 4.54 1.80 
4,190 _—...... 4,026,279 4.66 4.47 
4,934 4,829 2,577,584 6.10 3.19 
3,906 «..... 1,793,044 5.21 2.39 
3,244 3,230 3,206,602 4.33 4.27 
3,100 3,014 1,388,205 4.57 1.98 
1,473 ~~... 969,730 2.95 1.94 
3,351 3,337 reer 6.38 iis 
1,468  «..... 612,742 3.51 1.47 
1,645 ss0s% 896,881 8.43 1.99 
882 842 548,248 2.32 1.44 
1,562 1,562 588,171 $.90 1.46 

_ 2,228 2,208 917,336 4.37 1.70 
2,858 2,338 762,757 6.21 2.01 
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COMPARATIVE FIRE LOSSES, UNITED STATES 

(From Report of the Committee on Statistics and Origin 
of Fires. May 27, 1920, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. ) 


Total losa 

*172,083.200 1.71 
168,386,218 
*214.530,995 
179,440.658 
*250,753,640 2 
$89,488,398 2 
*290.959.885 is 
2 


Population 
1915—Whole country 100,899,818 
333 cities.... 85,161.266 
1916—Whole country 102,017,812 
329 cities.... 86,055,568 
1917—-Whole country 108.635,606 
827 cities.... 36,557,011 
1918—Whole country 105.253.300 

328 cities.... 38,079,781 
1919—Whole country 106,871,294 *249,179.275 
326 cities.... 89,898,869 +¢103,028,235 

* Estimated. ft Actual figures reported. 


195,865.412 


Forest PRoTecTION. It was of special signifi- 
cance that in 1920 as in 1919 there was no loss 
of timber or equipment in the territory compris- 
ing several million acres protected by 66 wardens 


maintained by the Western Forestry and Con-: 


servation Association. Furthermore the forest- 
fire loss in the Northwest was less in 1920 than 
in 1919. Washington had 754 fires in 1920 
against 847 in 1919 and lost less than 42,000,000 
feet of timber, compared to 60,000,000 feet in 
the previous year. Of the 754 fires 120 were due 
to campers, 74 to lightning, 60 to cigarettes. 
There was an unusual proportion of lightning 
fires in Oregon in 1920 but less loss resulted than 
in 1919. The same was true of Montana and of 
other Western States. An interesting event was 
the maintenance of an aérial forestry patrol on 
the Western Coast (see AERONAUTICS). This 
resulted in the prompt reporting of fire out- 
breaks to the forest wardens and setting on foot 
prompt remedial methods. 


1919 
No. No. 
State claims Amount claims 
Alabama .............06. 9 $10,637 13 
Arkansas ..........e000- 16 7,889 11 
AVIZONG 66 os s6 oe ose ee ES 6 26,961 2 
California ........... seae 86 53,033 48 
Colorado ..........0c.00:% 13 15,324 1 
Connecticut .............. 20 31,675 20 
ClAWATO 6 ww ee tee 3 2,326 2 
District of Columbia ...... 2 2.405 0 
TIGA pore wae 16 52,654 19 
NIGOPRIA: 6 ic8ieeo erin. traces ace 32 59,835 7 
TAAWO. pesca seta we weade cs 15 18,547 4 
Ilinois ih ened See unk ee ae aes 86 115,359 38 
Indiana .. 0.2.2... cc eee ee 20 438,468 30 
OWN ccs eee eek eee 10 5,108 28 
Kansas ............0200- 32 84,359 80 
Kentucky: ii-6ssca5 se co raats 22 21,695 12 
Louisiana .............0% 11 29,020 23 
BING 3.5.04 2 $.bad eaG Sew 12 13,289 7 
IGNG: eaeieecdeon eds 10 4,095 8 
Maseachusetts ............ 88 136,977 55 
Michigan: sche 5 casket sae 36 44,534 80 
Minnesota Bie darevs Wada we 10 4,877 13 
Mississippi ee ee eee 9 23,421 13 
Miasourt .............0.. 33 38,768 25 
Montana ............00:. 14 7,167 9 
Nebraska ............00% 6 4,553 18 
Nevada ...........-c0c0e 5 2,154 1 
New Hampshire .......... 11 8,227 8 
New Jersey .............. 27 41,584 17 
New Mexico ............. 4 2,217 5 
ew York ...........0006 75 95,322 95 
North Carolina ....... : 14 55,564 4 
North Dakota ............ 5 40,816 13 
ONG 22 6 fits oheice aus 34 36,688 60 
Oklahoma ............... 16 16,946 86 
Oregon .........0. ce ceee 9 10,905 18 
Pennsylvania ..........-. 32 42,300 69 
Rhode Island ...........: 2 446 11 
South Caroling .......... 6 117,813 8 
South Dakota ............ Se, “pm nt 5 
Tennessee ............-.- 10 22,094 25 
TORRES oe oe ek eek 19 68,737 40 
MCRD ogi ss Sah a sede ea 20 19,190 2 
Ce 6 4,029 a 
irginia ...... 6.1 eee eee 15 14,384 6 
Washington .........-.-.. 20 70,108 18 
est Virginia ........... 5 8,878 6 
WCOMSIN | 5.45 ons oo o's ames 8 15,460 8 
YOMING ksh ow be ee wees 3 3,851 1 


Total .,.......+--+.- 908 $1,504,689 978 
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INCENDIABISM IN THE UniTep States. The 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1920 compiled statistics on in- 
cendiary fires for the period 1916-19. These in- 
teresting data revealed that there had been a 
material decrease of the criminal fires each year 
since 1916, when the record was commenced. In 
1916 there were 7493 criminal fires, causing ag- 
gregate loss of $8,121,816. In 1917 this was re- 
duced to 1942 such fires, causing losses which 
totaled $2,703,106. The number of incendiary 
fires again decreased in 1918, but the value of 
property destroyed was somewhat larger, the 
figures being 973 fires and losses $2,985,541. In 
1919 the number of criminal fires dropped to 908 
and the property loss to a total of $1,504,689. 
This was a decrease of 88 per cent in the number 
of fires and 81.4 per cent in the amount of 
incendiary losses during the past four years. 
Discussing these results, the National Board’s 
organ, Safeguarding America Against Fires, 
stated : 

“These statistics show a striking decline in 
such losses since 1916 and may be considered as 
a barometer of general business conditions. The 
indications are, however, that the 1920 figures 
will display a startling upturn in the incendiary 
chart. New York showed the greatest decrease 
in the number of incendiary fires, the total of 
713 in 1916 comparing with 75 in 1919, while 
Tilinois had 491 criminal fires in 1916, as against 
86 last year. In Pennsylvania the comparison 
was 389 to 32. The losses tell their own story. 


1918 1917 1916 
No. No. 
Amount claime Amount claims Amount 
$10,559 73 $65,250 211 $216,414 
788 34 ‘ 18,506 183 22,689 
60,796 5 74,396 14 216,777 
861,923 119 354,148 397 486,846 
26,318, 16 62,501 75 39,651 
30,621 35 41,216 84 82,706> 
1,096 me weetada 4 5,821 
i eee 1 175 13 5,426 
29,113 43 55,882 154 187,880 
16,576 54 90,866 241 356,795 
91,381 8 5,658 21 19,313 
26,312 157 108,322 491 467,580 
44,040 92 156,352 246 307,580 
29,626 28 35,462 138 93,749 
17,417 41 25,720 205 116,346 
47,546 24 18,141 125 126,699 
75,548 55 38,217 175 198,181 
10,371 19 22,522 72 62,856 
15,200 15 8,594 65 40,360 
62,477 139 119,603 342 439,437 
397,326 81 99,289 242 317,444 
57,929 37 46,199 167 207,973 
34,447 42 32,897 155 230,299 
48,064 86, 95,555 356 250.188 
59,187 8 14,662 34 58,755 
10,029 15 6,339 106 105,205 
TOO as Bree 14 42,110 
3,683 13 12,866 54 38,449 
44,921 67 61,646 176 176,002 
82,997 2 52 13 11,162 
103,082 180 251,388 713 650.730 
4,132 6 24,963 62 108,291 
11,274 12 2,448 20 44,501 
154,736 87 192,920 354 834,086 
58,185 66 70,890 235 290,204 
21,959 10 6.501 72 51,202 
127,356 99 280,702 389 438,005 
28,529 6 5,976 44 43,921 
1,408 5 1,446 88 92,505 
2,160 13 15,759 11, 8,170 
110,637 39 21,594 213 202,154 
141,648 58 79,747 267 391,634 
1,705 2 7 He 23 17,406 
oe bate. od 466 15 5,161 
4.031 vi 4,675 151 176,666 
23,899 20 20,565 117 128,065 
2,800 5 3,010 59 190,253 
23,675 10 51,638 78 61,815 
22,284 2 1,545 9 6,859 
62,985,541 1,942 $2,703,106 7,493 $8,121,816 
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Figures compiled -from an analysis of some 
3,500,000 adjustment reports by the Actuarial 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers indicated that property valued at over 
$1,416,375,000 was destroyed by fire in the 
United States during the five years from 1915 to 
1919, inclusive. This amount was the equivalent 
of 283.275 new houses at $5000 each, or housing 
accommodation sufficient to shelter the entire 
population of the State of Connecticut. 

In an analysis of the causes of these fires elec- 
tricity was found to be the chief cause of fire 
loss, with a total for the five years of $84,086,- 
471. Matches and smoking stood second with 
$73,474,348, while defective chimneys and flues 
held third place with a total of $56,650,915. 

New York suffered the greatest damage, the 
five-year record total being $140,305,821, or 
nearly 10 per cent of the whole. Pennsylvania 
was second with $78,339,666, Illinois third with 
$73,916,503, New Jersey fourth with $63,679,525, 
and Massachusetts fifth with $53,677,087. 

The accompanying table of fire losses by causes 
was compiled from the summary of the National 
Board. 


BTRICTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 


Five years, Yearly 
1915-1919 average 
Defective chimneys and 
WOR iho -5:d-a- eects Ae $56,650,915 $11,330,183 
Fireworks, firecrackers, etc. 1,499,854 299,970 
Gas, natural and artificial 10,280,380 2,040,666 
Hot ashes and coals, open 
YOO: So ox ae ees ee 11,806,754 2,361,350 
Ignition of hot greases, oil, 
ar, wax,.asphalt, etc. 4,490,269 898,058 
Matches—smoking ...... 78,474,348 14,694,869 
Open lights ............ 13,956,082 2,791,206 
Petroleum and its products 25,910,434 5,182,086 
Rubbish and litter...... 8,511,824 702,864 
Sparks on roofs........ 29,271,585 5,854,817 
Steam and hot water pipes 1,851,484 70,286 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers, 
and their pipes..... 55,138,181 11,026,686 


Total strictly preventable $287,786,960 $57,551,986 


PARTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 


je Sui Seale ee ea $84,086,471 $16,817,294 


Flectricity 


Fixplosions ............. 10,162,149 2,032,429 
Exposure, including confia- 
gration§S ........... 202,176,433 40,435,286 
Sparks from machinery .. 81,862,424 6,372,484 
Tneendiarism ste ce eval Saeed 8 21,596,965 4,319,898 
Diehting san $ ens ess 39,828,489 . 7.965,697 
Miscellaneous known causes 20,193,164 4,088,632 
Sparks from combustion .. 25,144,191 5,028,838 
Spontaneous combustion. . 49,702,886 9,940,577 
Total partly preventable $484,826,172 $96,950,641 
Unknown causes, probably 
largely preventable .. $360,587,544 $72,117,508 


Total for United States. $1,133,100,676 $226,620,135 

The National Board in this compilation urges that the 
public must bear in mind that 25,per cent should be 
added to these figures to cover losses not renorted to the 
Actuarial Bnrean; this would make an estimated total 
ay ee and a yearly average of $283,275,- 

FISHER, Grorck Ecsert. Mathematician, 
died. March 28. He was born at Westerlo, N. Y., 
April 20, 1863. At the time of his death he was 
vrofessor of mathematics in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He graduated at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1887 and became instructor of mathe- 
matics there in the same year. He was made 
assistant-professor in 1889 and was professor of 
mathematics after 1908 in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was a member of the import- 
ant learned bodies within his field of study and 
the author of various manuals and other texts 
on the subject of algebra. He was known among 
his colleagues and students for his thorough 
scholarship. 
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FISHER, Joun ARBUTHNOT, Lorp. British 
admiral, died in London, July 10. At the time 
of his death he was Admiral of the Fleet. He 
was born at Rambodde in Ceylon, Jan. 25, 1841, 
the son of a captain in the British army, entered 
the navy in 1854, and served in the Baltic Fleet 
during the war with Russia. He later served 
in China and in 1863 became gunnery lieuten- 
ant in the first sea-going ironclad, The Warrior. 
He wrote a treatise on the torpedo in 1874 and 
was promoted captain in that year. He was in 
command of the Inflexible, at that time the larg- 
est and most heavily armed vessel in the navy. 
When Alexandria was bombarded in 1882, and 
during the Egyptian operations, he fitted out and 
commanded an armored train which operated 
against Arabi’s troops. In 1884 along with Mr. 
W. T. Stead he published The Truth About the 
Navy, which led at once to an adequate naval 
appropriation and prepared the way for the 
Naval Defense Act of 1889, thus laying the foun- 
dation of the naval power which enabled Eng- 
land to end the Great War. He was director of 
naval ordnance and torpedoes, 1886-91; admiral- 
superintendent of the Portsmouth dockyard, 
1891-92; Controller of the Navy with a seat in 
the Board of Admiralty, 1892-97. 

During the Spanish War while in command of 
the Renown he fired the salute in honor of the 
American fleet under Admiral Sampson which 
was then in Bermuda waters. He worked to 
bring ahout the successful understanding between 
England and France, and organized the naval 
visits to Brest and Portsmouth in 1905. He 
was naval delegate at the first Peace Conference 
at the Hague where he won a national reputation 
by the vigorous expression of his views. From 
1899 to 1902 he was in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, after which he became second Sea 
Lord. In this capacity he introduced and ap- 
plied a thorough plan for the training of junior 
officers for the fleet. 

On Oct. 21, 1904, he was appointed first Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty which post he held for 
five years. This was one of the most important 
periods in the history of the office on account of 
the reforms that he introduced. Chief among 
these may be mentioned: the nucleus crew system 
which rendered the whole fleet instantly ready 
for war in times of peace; other features were 
the elimination of vessels which were of no use 
for fighting and the introduction of the dread- 
nought type of warship. He received the Order 
of Merit in 1905 and this was followed by other 
honors from the home and foreign governments. 
He spoke seldom in the House of Lords, but re- 
plied to an attack upon him by Mr. Churchill in 
1915 in which he was accused of weakness in the 
question of the Dardanelles. 

In the autumn of 1914 he was recalled to the 
office of First Sea Lord and during the war ren- 
dered remarkable service. He was active in the 
preparation of the fleet and of the necessary 
equipment and he developed a strategic plan in- 
volving the invasion of the Baltic and the land- 
ing of an army within striking distance of Ber- 
lin, but this plan was ruined by the Dardanelles 
venture, his protests being without avail. In 
September, 1919, he published a letter on behalf 
of national economy and followed it with a 
series of articles in the press in the course of 
which he urged the government to turn out the 
people who were xesponsible for the ruinous 
waste cf money. He published a volume of 


FISHERIES 
Reminiscences in 1919. He was buried in West- 


minster Abbey. 
ee See ALASKA. 


FISHERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The conditions of the fisheries in 1920 was un- 
settled owing to the instability of prices. While 
the prices of foodstuffs generally were rising 
during the year, there was on the whole an under- 
consumption of fish and in the great New Eng- 
land fisheries there was even a falling off of 
prices as compared with the previous year. In- 
creasing attention was given during the year to 
the commercial possibilities of the fisheries, to 
providing means of increased production, to ef- 
fecting improvements in the preparation of the 
products, and to saving the by-products. Several 
investigations were made by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries into the preservation of fish with salt, the 
canning of products, the preservation of nets, etc. 
An interesting development was the study of the 
possible use of aeroplanes jn the fisheries. The 
Bureau of Fisheries made the following report 
on that subject: The most obvious purpose that 
aeroplanes may serve is in the offshore fisheries 
in determining the location of whales and schools 
of surface-swimming fishes, like mackerel and men- 
haden, and in promptly communicating this in- 
formation to fishing vessels or to shore stations. 
Other uses of aircraft in connection with the 
fishing industry will doubtless arise. In? April, 
1920, it was suggested to menhaden companies 
operating in the Chesapeake Bay region and hav- 
ing vessels that frequent the grounds off the 
Virginia capes that seaplanes might be used ad- 
vantageously. in helping the fishermen find fish. 
Desirous of determining the practicability of 
the commercial use of aeroplanes in the fisheries, 
the Bureau was instrumental in bringing about 
an arrangement between the Naval Aviation Ser- 
vice and the menhaden fishermen whereby naval 
seaplanes were made available for observation 
flights in quest of menhaden. Subsequently 
Tadio apparatus was installed on two. menhaden 
vessels and at a factory on Chesapeake Bay, so 
as to be able to communicate with the seaplanes; 
the offshore fishing grounds were blocked off in 
numbered squares on charts; and two naval sea- 
planes, each with a fisherman-observer, traversed 
the fishing areas and reported the location of 
schools of fish. The early results were satis- 
factory, as the seaplanes readily found fish and 
acquainted the fishermen with their location and 
abundance, thus saving much time and expense 
that would ordinarily be required for cruising. 
If this experiment continues to meet with the 
initial success, there is reason to believe that aer- 
oplanes may take a permanent place in the men- 
haden fishery and doubtless in other branches. 
Inasmuch as the investment in planes and radio 
SL eae and the salaries of observers, pilots, 
and radio operators might be too burdensome for 
a single company to assume, it may be to the ad- 
vantage of the industry for communities or groups 
of interests to provide for such service in common. 

The New England vessel fisheries comprised 
during the calendaf year of 1919, a fleet number- 
ing 523 sail, steam, and gasoline screw vessels. 
The amount in value of the catch landed at the 
three principal ports are as follows: Boston, 
Mass., 103,391,370 lbs., valued at $4,713,350; 
Gloucester, Mass., 71,370,957 lbs., valued at $2,- 
145,592; and Portland. Me., 21,718,943 Ibs., 
valued at $689,441. These represented a de- 
crease of 4.38 per cent in quantity and 28.32 per 
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cent in value as compared with the previous 
year. 

The Seattle, Wash., fishing fleet landed in 1919, 
13,651,020 Ibs., valued at $530,284, a decrease of 


20.13 per cent in quantity and 18.93 per cent 


in value as compared with the preceding year. 
The fishery products taken in Puget Sound and 
tributary waters amounted to 11,809,450 Ibs., 
valued at $983,819, almost all being salmon—an 
increase over the preceding year of 11.35 per 
cent in quantity and 7.8 per cent in value. 

In the Great Lakes fisheries, 9221 persons were 
engaged in 1919. The total product was 103,- 
759,223 Ibs., valued at $6,297,969. 

For the fisheries of the Gulf States the latest 
figures published in 1920 were those for 1918. 
In that year 14,888 persons were engaged in the 
fisheries, and the product amounted to 130,- 
923,583 Ibs., valued at $6,510,310, more than one- 
half of the total value and nearly one-half of 
the total quantity coming from Florida. 

The Hudson River shad fisheries and the shad 
and alewife fisheries at the Potomac River in 
1919 were reported as follows: Hudson River: 
374,974 Ibs., valued at $83,724; Potomac River: 
shad, 2,040,473 Ibs., valued at $332,397 and 
alewife 3,676,921 lIbs., valued at $61,016. The 
following table shows the distribution of fish and 


fish eggs in the fiscal year 1920: 


SUMMARY, BY SPECIES, OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF FISH AND FISH EGGS DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1920. 


Species Total 
Cathal. 466.604 sea sie oe wth ee she Ges 76,286,060 
OBED etareg ese swat ores eh wee 44,799,310 
Buffalofish ......... 0. ccc ccc ee res 177,201,675 

PAG. 4s eS NSS eR ee eek 56,558,270 
BIOWLEG so iegk-e-o-4 bias ite bv OSS a oa ere ees 115.000 
Whitefish 23 bce hwca wo ewan nau 390.365,000 
CISCO? a ioe-n 65.5 poe on eo eee BE Se 166,205,000 
Silver salmon ...........-.cceeecs 8,727.750 
Ohinook salmon ............0.0000. 50,038,270 
Sockeye salmon .............-00000- 101,807.615 
Humpback salmon ................. 307,200 
Chum salmon ..................00% 18.051.250 
Steelhead salmon ................0: 4.118.035 
Atlantic salmon ..................-. 1,550.225 
Landlocked salmon ................ 1.641.905 
Rainbow trout ................0000- 6.871.815 
Blackspotted trout ................. 4.059.800 
Loch Leven trout .................. 101.965 
Lake trout .............ccccceccee 32.900.785 
Brook trout ..............00.0000e 10.015.955 
GPRS csc cinis oc ORG awe eka aa 1.165.900 
Pike and pickerel ................. 510,850 
Freshwater drum ................4. 29.955 

SDPO} oooh ke ea dies ie on eee 35.897.805 
Largemouth black bass ............. 1.564.965 
Smallmouth black bass ............. 212,375 

GER ewig eal arg Bae ed keen 61,035 
Warmouth bass ................... 14.650 
Banna: 6 4 o645 sh 64s oe eee 30.879,120 
Pike perch .................ce cee 244.525.000 
Yellow perch ............0.--0000. 163,206.150 

lie £2.) go): Sanat ge ae ee a 1.500 
White DAES, -o S58 St ee Ah aS Bole 46.070 
Striped bass ...................... 186.474.0000 

COD. pedi ica aw Od GE bik 4 oss eek he ws ee €#50.167.000 
PONOGK 4 sie oe Maria e's Gx eeerd Ge oo aN 557,685.000 
Haddock ...............0000000., 815.288.000 
Flounder sas Set ee V6 SE Seo nite EE ly d a dere BR ed 1.603.080.6000 
Miscellaneous ...........00cccceeee 2.824.980 

OUR eatsed a o.6 Shao era tang dy he eh 4.770.355.720 


FISK UNIVERSITY. A co-educational {n- 
stitution for negroes at Nashville. Tenn., found- 
ed in 1866. In the first summer session of 1920 
there were 55 students enrolled and in the regu- 
lar fall session there were 562. There were 42 
members on the teaching staff. The library con- 


FITZMAURICE 


tained 12,000 volumes. Five hundred thousand 
dollars was. offered by the General Education 
Board, conditioned upon raising $2,000,000. half 
of which was to go into endowment. President, 
Fayette Avery McKenzie, Ph.D., LL.D. 

FITZMAURICE, E. See Roman CATHOLIcs. 

FITZPATRICK, Sirk Dennis. British civil 
servant, died in London, May 20. He was born 
in 1837, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1858. He 
, distinguished himself as a magistrate in Delhi 
and was then appointed to prepare the govern- 
ment’s case in a famous suit brought by the 
heirs of an Indian prince in connection with the 
confiscation of estates after the Mutiny. He was 
secretary of the Home Department in 1885 and 
was chief commissioner to Assam in 1887. Later 
as president of Hyderabad he showed remark- 
able skill in a famous diamond case. In 1897 he 
became a member of the Council of India in Eng- 
land from which office he retired in 1907. 

FLAX. The flaxseed production in many 
of the world’s principal flax producing countries 
in 1920 showed a marked recovery from the de- 
pression incident to the war. Provisional data 
published hy the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome, show that a group of countries 
representing about 45 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction reported an increase of 30.5 per cent in 
acreage and 61.8 per cent in yield over the pre- 
ceding year. In British India the 1920 produc- 
tion reached 17,320,000 bushels which was 84.3 
per cent above the crop of 1919 and 94 per cent 
of the five year average. The 1919-20 crop of 
Argentina was heavy, amounting to 30,775,000 
bushels and furnishing from 30,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 bushels for export. The area of the 
1920-21 crop was reported at 3,484,000 acres, or 
38,000 acres less than was grown the preceding 
year. The Canadian yield of 1920 was placed at 
10,756,000 bushels or nearly double that of 1919. 

In the United States, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the production reached 
10,990,000 bushels as against 7,661,000 bushels 
in 1919. The area devoted to the crop was given 
as 1,785,000 acres or 213,000 acres above that of 
the year before. The average farm value of 
flaxseed Dec. 1, 1920, was $1.766, while the cor- 
responding price the year before was $4.383 per 
bushel. On this basis the total value of the crop 
declined from $33,581,000 in 1919 to $19,413,000 
in 1920. The acreage of flax for fibre was report- 
ed at 6000 acres or 20 per cent greater than the 
preceding year. The principal flax fibre regions 
this year were located in Wisconsin, Eastern 
Michigan, the Willamette Valley of Oregon, and 
Northern Minnesota. 

FLOOD PROTECTION. Progress was made 
in earnest on a number of the great flood protec- 
tion projects under way in the United States, 
and what was to be expected, though none the 
less gratifying, under flood conditions several 
recently completed or not altogether finished 
projects functioned most satisfactorily. While 
there was high water in the United States nota- 
bly in the Mississippi, yet there were no serious 
floods with general loss of property and life. 
However plans went forward to secure future 
protection and some of the more important pro}- 
ects are noted below. 

MIssIssIPpPI RivER. The spring flood in the 
Mississippi River in 1920 was in many respects 
notable but fortunately it was not attended by 
general destruction and loss of life. Above St. 
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Louis the flood was the most severe at Dubuque, 
Towa, since 1888 and at Davenport since 1892. 
It originated in the melting of snow in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin during the last half of 
March, and this flood had not passed below La 
Crosse, Wis.. when it was greatly increased in 
flow by a rainstorm passing over the watershed. 
The flood was most severe in the stretch of the 
river between Illinois and Iowa. Levees on both 
sides of the river near Muscatine, Iowa, gave way 
and about 85,000 acres of rich agricultural lands 
were overflowed, with an estimated loss in pro- 
spective crops of $3,500,000, but without loss of 
life. 

An encouraging sign of the times in connection 
with flood protection work generally and especial- 
ly on the Lower Mississippi was that here the 
spring flood of 1920, the second great flood in 
recent years, was confined between the levees, 
the only break, a small one, being on April 17th 
about 75 miles helow New Orleans, which was 
soon repaired. The crest stages of the 1920 flood 
fell about two feet short of the 1916 flood but the 
duration of the high water was considerably 
longer and there was made a new record for that 
portion of the river between Greenville, Miss., 
and the Passes. According to the analysis of 
this flood by A. S. Henry of the United States 
Weathey Bureau (Engineering News-Record, vol. 
85, p. 71, July 8, 1920) its magnitude and dura- 
tion were in some measure due to the weather con- 
ditions six months carlier. “The heavy rains in 
October and November, 1919, caused a rapid rise 
in the streams of the lower Mississippi drainage 
and this rise was further augmented by the 
rains of December of that year. As a result the 
mean stage of the Mississippi at Memphis for 
December, 1919, exceeded the previous mean high 
water record by 8.1 feet; at Vicksburg the river 
on Dec. 31, 1919, stood within 2 feet of the flood 
stage, and although it fell after that date the fall 
was arrested before a stage of 25 feet was 
reached. 

“Beginning on Jan. 13, 1920, a series of three 
separate flood flows mainly from the Ohio passed 
down the river the second of which crested at 
Vicksburg on April 20 at a stage of 50.8 feet, 
3.1 feet short of the highest stage of record. The 
river was continuously above flood stage at Vicks- 
burg from April 4 to June 13, or 71 days. At 
New Orleans the river was continuously above 
flood stage from April 15 to June 22, or 69 days, 
and the crest stage fell short of the previous high 
water by only 1.6 feet.” 

To deal with such flood protection work in the 
form of levee construction progressed actively and 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, a 
total of 12,537,564 cubic yards of material were 
placed in the levees below Rock Island, on the 
Mississippi River. That amount brought the 
total amount of material in those levees, placed 
under the direction of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, to 361,691,350 cubic yards. On 
June 30 the work contemplated under the stand- 
ard fixed by the Corps of Engineers, was 76 per 
cent complete. These levees protect 27,116 
square miles of land. 

It was the opinion expressed by the army engi- 
neers that considerable additional levee work 
must be provided for in the near future. De- 
velopment in the State of Louisiana had reached 
a point where the Atchafalaya River either must 
be supplied with levees from the Mississippi to 
the Gulf, a large undertaking, or be divorced from 
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the Mississippi River, in which case the whole 
.levee line on the Mississsippi, from the Atchafa- 
laya to the Gulf, would have to be materially re- 
enforced, and the increased amount of silt 
brought down and other developments would add 
to the engineering problem at the Passes, 
through which the Mississippi finds its way to 
the Gulf. 

Miami Conservancy Districr. In 1920 work 
advanced actively on the vast flood protection 
work comprised in this project and the volume of 
work performed up to Sept. 1, 1920, is summar- 
ized in the accompanying table of progress by the 
Department of Engineering. The relocation of 
the railways referred to under FLoop PRotec- 
TION in the YEAR Book for 1919 had been prac- 
tically completed. The local protection work at 
Middletown, with the exception of a flood gate 
and some concrete revetment, were also com- 
pleted, while the rivers at Germantown, Engle- 
wood, Lockington, and Huffman had been divert- 
ed through the outlet works, and the dams had 
been built across the old river beds. Progress 
was made on the local protection work at Dayton 
and Hamilton. The Germantown dam was com- 
pleted, and Lockington dam was being finished. 
These structures are referred to elsewhere in the 
YEAR Book under Dams. The total expenditures 
to June 30, 1920, were $24,035,823 of which $14,- 
783,408 were for engineering and construction. 


VOLUME OF WORK PERFORMED AS OF 
SEPT. 1, 1920 
BY THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
Flood-control worke proper 
Earth removed from cut-off trenches, 
outlet works, spillways, and struc- 
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877,010 cu. yd. 


442,567 cu. yd. 
3,978,490 cu. yd. 
721,246 cu. yd. 
1,467,327 cu. yd. 


181,276 cu. yd. 


Td i ere ish e, ce ig PG GO aig Nisan: BN eos 93,409 cu. yd. 
Earth moved in sewer and drainage 

construction .............c00eee 25.242 cu. yd. 
Concrete placed ...............05. 144,734 cu. yd. 
Clearing and grubbing............ 104 acres 
Steel reénforcing and steel piling 

DINCCG. “oxi ic as tag we eee Gc ans. te 1,446,245 lb. 
Riprap placed ...............000% 5,233 cu. yd. 


Public-aservice relocations 
Earth excavation 1,785,250 cu. yd. 
713,207 cu. yd. 
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Concrete placed in structures ....... 32,698 cu. yd 
Gravel placed on relocated roads 26.882 sq. yd 
Steel reénforcing placed ........... 811,179 Ib. 

AYOCK TRIG: cb Se di se ne had de Gee hk 47.98 mi 
Ballast DIBCOG: 6 a focere 64 ee ine re es 214,000 cu. yd 
Railway relocated ................ 23.6 mi. 


In connection with the Miami Valley project 
it must be borne in mind that increasing the flow 
capacity of the river channels was only second 
in importance to the providing of a detention 
hasin system. The throttling effort of the five 
great dams would not have sufficed to have the 
flow at maximum flood within the channel capa- 
city of the streams. The channel of the great 
Miami River previous to the improvement had a 
bank full capacity of 90,000 second-feet at Day- 
ton and 100,000 second-feet at Hamilton, while a 
possible though extraordinary flood if unregu- 
lated might cause a maximum flow of 350,000 
and 490,000 second-feet at the two cities. Such 
a flood was to be controlled by the detention 
basins but even these would leave a volume of 
125,000 second-feet at Dayton and 200,000 second- 
feet at Hamilton, or more than the capacity of 
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the river between levees. Channel development 
was influenced as well as limited by local con- 
ditions such as existing bridges with their piers 
and abutments and various shore structures. At 
Dayton therefore it was decided to widen and 
deepen the channel and raise the levees; at Ham- 
ilton the existing bridges did not figure to such 
a degree as but two, one highway and one rail- 
way bridge, survived the 1893 flood. At Dayton 
and Hamilton the new channel work provided an 
increase of from 25 to 80 per cent over the 1913 
capacities while at other points in the develop- 
ment considerably greater capacity was secured 
within the new levees. 

INDIANAPOLIS FLOOD PROTECTION. Having in 
mind the serious flood of 1913 and to provide 
against future damage the Indianapolis board of 
public works May 26, 1920, directed the city en- 
gineering department to begin plans for the com- 
pletion ct the flood prevention work on the east 
side of White River between the New York Cen- 
tral railroad bridge, south of Washington Street, 
to Raymond Street. The cost of the work was 
estimated at about $2.000,000. The project pro- 
vided for the establishment of a channel line on 
the east side of the White River, making a chan- 
nel of 650 feet in width, in conformity to the 
flood prevention work previously constructed on 
the west side of the river. 

It was proposed to eliminate two bends in the 
river, one at the Belt Railroad and the other 
between Morris Street and Oliver Avenue, so 
that the river would have a straight sweep. The 
completion of this work of widening the channel 
at the latter point would relieve the territory to 
the north in case of a flood and would protect 
three important city bridges and was considered 
more important. 

Datias, Texas. A plan to secure protection 
from flood at Dallas, Texas, adopted during the 
year involved straightening and deepening the 
Trinity River and the construction of levees 
along its banks. This construction of levees 
which will have a total length of 10 miles and 


‘ will form a channel 2000 feet wide also will serve 


to reclaim about 4000 acres of land. The levees 
were to be about 35 feet high and 10 feet wide on 
top, with slopes of 1 on 3. The improvement 
also involved the construction of bridges and 
storm water outlets and the relocation of rail- 
way track. The Dallas Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation had brought about the organization of a 
levee district and plans and land appraisals were 
made during the year. 

Kaw River, Kansas City, Kan. In 1919 the 
voters of Kansas City voted against authorizing 
a bond issue of $1,500,000 to construct the flood 
protection works recommended hy the Kaw Val- 
ley Drainage Board. During 1920, however, it 
was proposed to clear the channel and raise the 
levees from 2 to 5 feet, eliminating all extraor- 
dinary obstructions, a considerable part of which 
was wreckage brought down in previous floods. 
Such working costing about $400,000, it was 
claimed would give a channel adequate to take 
care of such a flood as that of 1903. This would 
involve also the construction of a deflecting dike 
or jetty where the Kaw River empties into the 
Missouri, a system of concrete walls, levees, and 
revetments and protection for lowlands at West 
Bottoms and also protection for Argentine and 
Armourdale. 

Los ANGELES County FLoop Controt. Dur- 
ing the year there was completed a detention 
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dam to control the flood waters of the Arroyo 
Seco, a quick rising winter stream tributary to 
the Los Angeles River, in the City of Pasadena. 
The dam described under DaMs is built of mason- 
ry about 120 feet in height with a crest of 310 
feet, and has an outlet near the bottom, a tunnel 
outlet through the mountain, and a regulator- 
spillway. 

CoLoraDo RiveER FLoop Prorecrion. The pro- 
tection works on the lower Colorado River re- 
ferred to in the YEAR Book for 1919 (see FLoop, 
PROTECTION) seemed to have answered the re- 
quirements and it was reported from the Imperial 
Valley, Cal., that the crest of the annual flood 
in the Colorado River was passed on June 9th 
without serious damage having been done. A 
few days earlier, a small break in the Ackerson 
levee washed out a few hundred feet of the levee 
that was being strengthened by dumping rock 
from a railway line on top of the levee. The 
rock was being added, it is said, because of a 
small break in the Ackerson levee in February, 
1919. ‘This levee supplied the first line of de- 
fense in the protection of the Imperial Valley 
from the Colorado River. 

FLORIDA. Population. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 968,470 residents in the State, January 1, 
1920, as compared with 752,619 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 54,006, an increase 
of 8.0 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the ‘United 
States Department of Agriculture, covermg the 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Institute for 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind at St. Augustine; Hos- . 
pital for Insane at Chattahoochee; Industrial 
School for Boys at Marianna; Reform School for 
Delinquent Girls at Ocala; Prison Farm at Rai- 
ford; Home for feeble Minded and Epileptics at 
Gainesville. 

OrFICERS. Elected 1920, to assume office Jan- 
uary 4, 1921: Governor, Cary A. Hardee; Sec- 
retary of State, H. Clay Crawford; Comptroller, 
Ernest Amos; Treasurer, John C. Luning; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, William N. 
Sheats; Attorney-General, Rivers H. Buford; 
Auditor, J. Will Yon; Railroad Commissioners, 
R. Hudson Burr, Newton A. Blitch, A. S. Wells; 
United States Senators, Duncan U. Fletcher and 
Park M. Trammell. Congressmen: First dis- 
trict: Herbert J. Drane; Second, Frank Clark; 
‘third, John H. Smithwick; Fourth, William 
Joseph Sears. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice,’ 
Jefferson B. Browne; Associate Justices James 
B. Whitfield, Thomas F. West, William H. Ellis, 
R. Fenwick ‘Laylor. 

FLORIDA, Univensiry or. A State institu- 
tion of the higher education at Gainesville, Fla., 
founded in 1905. In the summer session of 1920, 
which is co-educational, there were 744 students 
enrolled and in the regular fall session there were 
683 students (excluding duplicates). The uni- 
versity consists of five separate and distinct col- 
leges, namely, the College of Arts and Sciences, 
College of Agriculture, College of Engineering, 
College of Law, Teachers’ College, and Normal 


years 1919 and 1920: School. There were 47 members in the faculty, 
Orop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
COED 5250 Givin Sees 1920 780,000 10,530,000 10,530,000 
1919 880,000 12,450,000 17,480,000 
Oats ........ esedieaad 1920 60,000 1,020,000 612,000 
1919 54,000 1,026,000 1,231,000 
Tobacco ............ 1920 4.200 a 4.620.000 2,218,000 
1919 4,200 @ 3,990,000 2,175,000 
Hay es 1920 135 000 b 52, 0 3,008,000 
; 1919 131,000 b 161,000 8,778,000 
Rice .......:. 1920 8.000 72.000 26,000 
1919 2,000 48,000 ote 
Potatoes .... ... .. 1920 25.000 2,625 000 5,250,000 
1919 24.00 1,824,000 3,830,000 
Sweet Potatoes ..... 1920 45 000 4,275,000 5,130,000 
1919 41.000 4,100,000 5,740,000 
Cowpeas ........... 1920 23.000 84,000 506,000 
3919 : 216,000 648,000 
Cotton ...........5. 1920 24,000 ¢ 18,000 1,530,000 
1919 101,000 c 16,000 3,344,000 
Peanuts ........... 1920 103,000 8,220,000 4,798,000 
1919 115,000 8,402,000 7,178,000 
Oranges ........... 1920 126,000 4d 8,500,000 18,700,000 
1919 d 7,000,000 17,500,000 
a Pounds. b Tons. c Bales. d Boxes. 
Finance. State Treasurer reported, December including three new instructors. The number of 
31, 1920: Balance on -hand January 1, 1920, bound volumes in the library was 35,500. The 


$1,825,899.96; receipts during 1920, $8,835,- 
345.97 ; disbursements during 1920, $8,390,294.96. 
Balance on hand December 31, 1920, $2,270,- 
950.98. Public debt consists solely of refunding 
bonds, $601,567, at 3 per cent interest annually, 
all held by the Educational Funds of the State. 
ELECTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was as follows: Cox (Democrat), 
90,515; Harding (Republican), 44,853; Debs 
(Socialist), 5189; Prohibitionist, 6266; as com- 
pared with the following vote in the presidential 
election of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 55,948; 
hiughes (Republican), 14,594; Benson (So- 
cialist), 7814; Prohibitionist, 4855. The vote 
for Senator in 1920 was as follows: Democrat, 
98,957; Republican, 31,065; Socialist, 3525. 


income for the year amounted to $112,000. 
President, Albert Alexander Murphree, LL.D. 
FLORIO, Caryi (real name WILLIAM JAMES 
RospJoHN). American musician, died in Morgan- 
town, S. C., November 2]. He was born in 
Tavistock, England, Nov. 3, 1843. He came to 
New York in 1857, and was the first boy solo 
soprano at Trinity Church. He held position in 
New York as organist and choirmaster, and also 
was conductor of opera in New York and Havana. 
For the last 20 years he lived in Ashville, N. C., 
as teacher and conductor of choral societies. His 
compositions include two operas, three operettas, 
umbitious orchestral works, and chamber-music. 
FLOTATION PROCESS. See METALLUReyY. 
FLOUR. See AGRICULTURE. 
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FLOURNAY, T. See PsycHicaL RESEARCH. 

FOLKLORE. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FOOD. See articles on agricultural subjects 
and Foop AND NUTRITION. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. Abnormal but 
somewhat improved conditions characterized the 
world’s food situation during the year. The 
total food production at last showed appreciable 
gains, and the cost of food, after continuing to 
ascend for several months, apparently reached a 
maximum, and at the end of the year was slowly 
receding. The great food exporting countries of 
eastern Europe, however, were still inaccessible, 
and difficulties of transportation, credit, and in- 
ternational exchange impeded an equitable dis- 
tribution of available supplies so that there con- 
tinued to be wide cxtremes of famine and plenty 
in the world as a whole. 

Foop SITUATION IN THE UNITED States. Erx- 
cept for what proved to be a temporary scarcity 
of sugar for retail distribution, ample supplies 
of foodstuffs were available for domestic require- 
ments and export. The year was also noteworthy 
for marked reductions in. wholesale prices. This 
movement began in February, but was specially 
pronounced from September onwards. 
11, 1920, Bradstreets’ reported as its weekly food 
index figure, based on wholesale prices of 31 food 
articles, $3.66 as compared with $5.18 for the 
corresponding week of the previous year. This 
represented the lowest level since the entrance of 
the United States into the war in 1917, but was 
still some 50 per cent above the prive levels of 
1914. Wheat flour had declined from $14 per 
barrel to $11.90 in August and $8.50 in December, 
potatoes from $5.50 to $4, dressed pork and beef 
from 24 and 25.5 cents per pound, respectively, 
to 16.5 and 18 cents, butter from 74 to 68 cents, 
and coffee had fallen slightly, while lemons had 
fallen from $6 to $2 per box. Other commodities 
showed similar reductions, the only exceptions 
noted being dried codfish, which had remained 
stationary in price, and dressed mutton, dried 
peaches, apples, and raisins for which wholesale 
quotations were higher than the year before. 

Somewhat similar, though less optimistic, find- 
ings were reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. According to the statistics col- 
lected by this Department, wholesale prices of 
commodities were 24 cent lower in November 
than at the peak of high prices in May. For the 
entire year, a drop of 11 per cent in wholesale 
food prices was recorded, as compared with 28 
per cent for clothing and 31 per cent for farm 
products. 

While less comprehensive data as to retail 
prices were available, indications were that they 
too were responding, though tardily, to the reduc- 
tions in -wholesale rates. The Department of 
Labor announced that figures secured in 51 cities 
showed reductions during the month ended Nov. 
15, 1920, in the retail prices of 35 out of 44 
articles ot food. These reductions included such 
staple commodities as wheat flour, bread, and 
other bakery products, corn meal, rice, beans, 
sugar, pork, and beef, and certain vegetables and 
canned goods. In amount, however, the reduc- 
tions were comparatively small, the highest aver- 
age decrease for any city being that of 5 per cent 
in Memphis, Tenn. For the entire year, half the 
foods investigated showed actual increases aver- 
aging | per cent, making the average annual food 
expenditure still fully double that in 1913. The 
ultimate consumer, while beholding a tremendous 
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shrinkage in the farm value of foodstuffs, was 
therefore thus far relatively little helped thereby, 
and was coming to realize anew the wide gap be- 
tween himself and the producer and the manifold 
opportunities afforded for speculation and profit- 
taking on his food supply under prevailing meth- 
ods of handling and distribution from the farm 
to his table. More than this, he was also appre- 
hensive of the future, remembering that however 
welcome might be cheap food, relief from the 
burden of high prices could not be permanent if 
obtained by depressing the prices of farm prod- 
ucts below the cost of production. 

The sugar situation continued to be abnormal 
and annoying during most of the year. In the 
hope of overcoming the scarcity of this commod- 
ity existing in the fall of 1919, Congress enacted 
legislation late that year empowering the Presi- 
dent to continue the United States Sugar Equal- 
izing Board during 1920 and to take such steps 
as would secure “an adequate supply and an 
equitable distribution of sugar at a fair and rea- 
sonable price to the people of the United States.” 
Karly in January, however, announcement was 
made that the continuance of this board was im- 

racticable. Soon afterwards a marked increase 
in prices began, wholesale quotations rising 
rapidly from 9 cents per pound in December to 
22.5 cents in August. Great difficulty was also 
experienced by consumers in many parts of the 
country in obtaining adequate supplies, retail 
sales being quite commonly limited in the larger 
cities to two pounds at one purchase and retail 
prices in some cases reaching as high as 30 cents 
per pound. These conditions led to considerable 
curtailment in consumption, particularly for 
home preserving and canning, and caused more or 
less upsetting of family menus, particularly in 
the feeding of children. 

oes during the fall ample supplies be- 
came available, and soon afterward a spectacular 
reduction in price began. By Dec. 18, 1920, 
wholesale quotations had dropped below 8 cents 
per pound and the market was still in an appar- 
ently unstable condition. These changed condi- 
tions were attributed by the president of the 
Cuban Cane Sugar Corporation to the ‘‘unneces- 
sary” importation of from 350,000 to 400,000 tons 
of sugar from Java and other distant countries 
not normally supplying the United States, with 
@ consequent demoralization of the market for 
the Cuban and domestic supply. 

So great was public impatience over the sugar 
situation that an inquiry by the Federal Trade 
Commission was directed by Congress. The re- 
port rendered by this commission took the ground 
that “the chief difficulty in the sugar trade, with 
the government no longer directing distribution, 
lay in Fagot and hoarding,’ and recom- 
mended the continuance as permanent law of por- 
tions of the Food Control Act of 1917 prohibiting 
the hoarding of food and other commodities. 

Virtually all the wartime attempts at govern- 


‘mental regulation of the food supply were in 


abeyance during the year. The United States 
Grain Corporation ceased its actvities May 30, 
1920, and trading in futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was resumed soon afterwards. 
Final action was deferred by Congress on meas- 
ures to regulate cold storage plants and packing 
houses. The message of President Wilson of 
December 7th repeated his recommendation of 
the previous year for cold storage legislation, and 
also for the marking of goods destined for inter- 
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state commerce to show the price at which they 
left the hands of the producer, no action having 
heen taken on the latter proposal. A bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives Dec. 8, 
1920, prohibiting the use of deceptive and partly- 
filled containers of food products. Consumers 
were also directly interested in Federal legisla- 


tion under consideration at the close of the year . 


to relieve the critical agricultural situation 
through tariff revision, credit extension, the fos- 
tering of codperative agricultural associations, 
and other measures discussed elsewhere (see 
AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION ). 

State food legislation was quite limited in 
amount and scope. Massachusetts and Virginia, 
however, each adopted comprehensive measures 
for bakery regulation, looking toward increased 
sanitation in manufacture and requiring the 
marking of bread and other products to show 
their net weight. Massachusetts also prohibited 
until 1922 go-called combination sales (such as 
the required purchase of soap or coffee to obtain 
sugar), gave greater authority to towns and 
cities in establishing municipal markets, and 
enacted a new cold-storage law. : 

Foop SiruaTion ABROAD. 
tions as a whole showed distinct improvement, 
the situation was characterized hy wide variation 
in different countries and even in portions of the 
same country. Heavy exports, particularly of 
wheat from the United States and Canada, and 
other causes brought material changes for the 
better in Great Britain. Food prices reached a 
maximum in England in the spring of 1920, with 
a level fully 250 per cent above the pre-war fig- 
ures. At the close of the year some reductions 
were being noted, though the trend was slower 
than in this country. F 

On the Continent, many discrepancies in both 
prices and supplies prevailed. Restrictions were 
gradually being removed in western Europe and 
Italy, although Switzerland was rationing milk, 
sugar. and cheese until April, and Belgium sugar 
in July. In central and eastern Europe the situ- 
ation was still serious, with many reports of spe- 
cially deplorable conditions in Poland, Austria, 
Germany, portions of Russia, and Constantinople. 
At the close of the vear, attempts were being 
made to raise $33,000,000 in the United States 
for the relief of over 3,000,000 children in those 
countries. Conditions also continued very grave 
in Armenia and other portions of the Near East, 
and a new famine centre was reported in China, 
where unprecedented drought and the approach 
of winter were imperiling 100,000,000 persons in 
Shantung and three other northern provinces. 

NutTriTIon StupiEs. One result of the war 
was to stimulate interest in scientific investiga- 
tions relating to nutrition and the world’s food 
supply. Thus in Amsterdam, elaborate buildings 
were begun during the year for the Netherlands 
Institute of Animal Nutrition, recently estab- 
lished with private funds and maintained by the 
government. This institute is to be devoted to 
comprehensive feeding experiments and other re- 
search activities designed to throw light on 
fundamental nutrition problems. A somewhat 
similar institute at Aberdeen, Scotland, received 
a gift of $50,000 to extend its work. In the 
United States there was steady progress in de- 
veloping apparatus and experimental methods, 
notably in improving the respiration calorimeters 
and accessory equipment of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Carnegie In- 
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stitution, the devising of a simplified form of 
respiration apparatus by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and the New Hampshire Experiment, Station, 
and the extension and upbuilding of the experi- 
mdntal kitchen of the Office of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

A number of important statistical and eco- 
nomic studies of the food supply were reported. 
One of these analyzed the total food production 
and consumption of the United States, the data 
indicating that the average daily food consump- 
tion per adult man, not corrected for waste, is 
120 grams of protein, 169 grams fat, 541 grams 
carbohydrates, and 4288 calories of energy, as 
compared with 113 grams of protein, 130 grams 
fat, 571 grams carbohydrates, and 4009 calories 
of energy in Great Britain. The chief sources 
of food were found to be cattle, pigs, and wheat, 
these supplying collectively 62 per cent of the 
protein and carbohydrates, 69 per cent of the 
fat, and 65 per cent of the energy, indicating that 
in times of national stress these are the im- 
portant items on which to concentrate attention. 
The total food supplies of the United States were 
found, however, to be increasing somewhat more 
rapidly under present conditions than the popu- 
lation; but considered for a period of years other 
investigators found this not to be the case. 

An elaborate investigation by the Carnegie 
Institution of human vitality and efficiency under 
prolonged restricted diet indicated the possibility 
of conservation in both protein and energy con- 
sumption for considerable periods in case of 
need. On the other hand, observations on food 
conditions in Germany and elsewhere showed how 
protracted underfeeding leads to Hua atrtan'd in 
work, apathetic mentality, and diminished re 
sistance to tuberculosis, rickets, and other dis- 
eases. 

Studies of new or little known foodstuffs indi- 
cated the high nutritive value as human foods 
of soy bean cake and other by-products, potato 
flour, peanut products, the artificially hardened 
fats commonly used as lard substitutes, and even 
whale and shark meat. An interesting conclu- 
sion from experiments in which food was ren- _ 
dered unpalatable and consumed in extremely un- 
appetizing surroundings was that such condj- 
tions, aside from their undesirability from other 
standpoints, had very little influence upon the 
thoroughness of digestion. 

Additional evidence was presented of the dan- 
ger in dietary discussions of regarding food mere- 
ly as a generic term or even solely as a source of 
fuel for the body. The essential differences be- 
tween different foods in nutritive value and adap- 
tability to specific purposes were brought out 
more clearly than ever before, particularly as re- 
gards the wide range in value of their proteins, 
ash constituents, and the variously termed “ac- 
cessory substances,” “advitants,” or “vitamins.” 
This last named group of substances was perhaps 
more generally studied than any other, notably 
in its relation to nutritional diseases. A great 
deal of valuable data was reported along these 
lines, hut the complexity of the problems involved 
was becoming increasingly evident and their solu- 
tion admitted to be far from completion. 

Books oF THE YEAR. Some of the more im- 
portant treatises included the following: The 
Nation’s Food; A Statistical Study of a Physio- 
logical and Social Problem, R. Pearl, Philadel- 
phia and London; The Feeding of Nations, E. H. 
Starling, London; Food and the Public Health, 
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W. G. Savage, New York and London; Diseases 
of Nutrition and Infant Feeding, J. L. Morse and 
F. B. Talbot, New York. 

FOOD CONTROL. See Foop aAnp 
TION. 

FOOD PRODUCTION. See AGRICULTURE. 

FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. See 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

FOOTBALL. Football which has_ been 
steadily increasing in popularity since the world 
war attained its greatest heights in 1920. Never 
before did the public rally in such large numbers 
to the various college gridiron contests, even the 
smaller institutions being unable to accommo- 
date the hosts that appeared for practically every 
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me. 

The clash between Harvard and Yale in the 
Bowl at New Haven attracted a throng of 80,000 
and thousands of applications for seats had to be 
rejected. The Army-Navy battle at the Polo 
Grounds, New York City, was witnessed by 45,- 
000 despite the fact that the day on which this 
classic was staged was far from pleasant. A 
cold wind swept the field and rain threatened at 
any moment. The Yale-Princeton 
Princeton drew 54,000 spectators and the Prince- 
ton-IJarvard game at Cambridge a like number. 

The question as to which was the strongest 
college eleven in the United States aroused the 
usual unsatisfactory controversy among the grid- 
iron experts. It was generally conceded, how- 
ever, that in the East, Princeton deserved the 
mythical championship title. Ohio State cap- 
tured the Conference College honors while on the 
Pacific Coast the University of California team 
stood out most prominently. The Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology showed the way in the South. 

A summary of the games played by the leading 
college elevens follows: 

Princeton 17, Swarthmore 6; Princeton 35, 
Maryland State 0; Princeton 34, Washington and 
Lee 0; Princeton 14, Navy 0; Princeton 10, West 
Virginia 3; Princeton 14, Harvard 14; Princeton 
20, Yale 0. . 

Harvard 3, Holy Cross 0; Harvard 41, Maine 
0; Harvard 21, Valparaiso 0; Harvard 38, Wil- 
liams 0; Harvard 31, Centre 14; Harvard 24, 
Virginia 0; Harvard 14, Princeton 14; Harvard 
27, Brown 0; Harvard 9, Yale 0. 

Penn State 27, Muhlenberg 7; Penn State 13, 
Gettysburg 0; Penn State 14, Dartmouth 7; Penn 
State 41, North Carolina 0; Penn State 109. 
Lebanon Valley 7; Penn State 28, Pennsylvania 
7; Penn State 20, Nebraska 0; Penn State 7, 
Lehigh 7; Penn State 0, Pittsburgh 0. 

Pittsburgh 47, Geneva 0; Pittsburgh 34, West 
Virginia 13; Pittsburgh 7, Syracuse 7; Pitts- 
burgh 10, Georgia Tech. 3; Pittsburgh 14, Lafay- 
ette 0; Pittsburgh 27, Pennsylvania 21; Pitte- 
burgh 7, Washington and Jefferson 0; Pittsburgh 
0, Penn State 0. 

Boston College 20, Fordham 0; Boston College 
21, Yale 13; Boston College 12, Springfield 0: 
- Boston College 34, Boston University 0; Boston 
College 37, Tufts 0; Boston College 13, Marietta 
3; Boston College 30, Georgetown 0. 

Dartmouth 31, Norwich 0: Dartmouth 7, Penn 
State 14; Dartmouth 27, Holy Cross 14; Dart- 
mouth 0, Syracuse 10; Dartmouth 34, Tufts 7; 
Dartmouth 14, Cornell 3; Dartmouth 44, Penn- 
svivania 7; Dartmouth 14, Brown 6; Dartmouth 
28, University of Washington 7. 

Syracuse 55, Hobart 7; Syracuse 49, Vermont 
0; Syracuse 45, Johns Hopkins 0; Syracuse 7, 
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Pittsburgh 7; Syracuse 10, Dartmouth 0; Syra- 
cuse 0, Holy Cross 3; Syracuse 14, Washington 
and Jefferson 0; Syracuse 7, Maryland State 10; 
Syracuse 14, Colgate 0. 

Yale 41, Cranegie Tech. 0; Yale 21, University 
of North Carolina 0; Yale 13, Boston College 21; 
Yale 24, West Virginia 0; Yale 21, Colgate 7; 
Yale 14, Brown 10; Yale 0, Princeton 20; Yale 0, 
Harvard 9. 

Navy 7, North Carolina State 14; Navy 12, 
Lafayette 7; Navy 7, Bucknell 2; Navy 0, 
Princeton 14; Navy 47, Western Reserve 0; Navy 
21, Georgetown 6; Navy 63, South Carolina 0: 
Navy 7, Army 0. 

Army 36, Union 0; Army 38, Marshall 0; 
Army 27, Middlebury 0; Army 26, Springfield 7; 
Army 21, Tufts 6; Army 17, Notre Dame 27; 
Army 53, Lebanon Valley 0; Army 90, Bowdoin 
0; Army 0, Navy 7. 

Georgia Tech. 44, Wake Forest 0; Georgia 
Tech. 66, Davidson 0; Georgia Tech. 55, Ogle- 
thorpe 0; Georgia Tech. 44, Vanderbilt 0; 
Georgia Tech. 3, Pittsburgh 10; Georgia Tech. 
24, Centre 0; Georgia Tech. 7, Clemson 0; Georgia 
Tech. 35, Georgetown 6; Georgia Tech. 34, Ala- 
bama Tech. 0. 

Soccer thrived during 1920, the feature of the 
year being the trip to Sweden made by the St. 
Louis All-American team. The Americans won 
7 games, drew 5, and lost 2. The only defeats 
were at the hands of the All-Sweden Olympic 
team and the All-Stockholm eleven. 

The National Challenge Trophy was captured 
by a Western team for the first time, the victor 
being the Ben Miller A. C. of St. Louis which 
defeated the Fore River F. C. of Quincy, Mass., 
in the final round by 2 goals to 1. The Robins 
Dry Dock team of Brooklyn had in the mean- 
time eliminated the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
eleven which had so long held the national title. 
The Robins added to their laurels by winning 
the American Football Association Cup and the 
Southern New York State Football Association 
Trophy. 

The University of Pennsyivania eleven once 
more carried off the intercollegiate championship 
but only after a bitter struggle with Princeton 
which necessitated two extra games being played. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSIT A Roman Cath- 
lic University, at Fordham, N. Y., founded in 
1841. The number of students in 1920 was 2300 
and the number of members in the faculty was 
250. President, Rev. E. P. Tivnan. 

FORD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. See 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. See FINANCIAL 


REvIEw. 

FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS. See UNIVEBSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 


FOREIGN TRADE. See FINanctat RE- 
VIEW ; UNITED SraTEs, and articles on foreign 
countries. 

FOREST FIRES. See FORESTRY. 

FORESTRY. The forest fire situation in 
1920 was less disastrous than for several years 
past, though the spring fire season in the South- 
west taxed the energies of the protective force 
to hold the fires in check. In California the 
season opened extremely hot and dry, with early 
June fires in Sierras. By the middle of July an 
acutely hazardous condition had developed in: 
the Northwest, but the fires were held well in 
hand until about August, when dry electrical 
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storms hegan to start an extraordinary number 
of fires, chiefly in the high mountains where they 
are most difficult to get at quickly. Fortunately 
the fall rains set in early—before the end of 
August—so that the acute period was relatively 
hrief. The expenditure for fire fighting was ap- 
proximately $800,000 as compared with $3,039,- 
615 in the calendar year 1919 when over 2,007,- 
034 acres of National Forest lands were burned 
over, with an estimated damage of $4,919,769. 

Canada had about 5000 fires between April and 
September, 1920, with loss of life in Northern 
Manitoba and serious loss of property in many 
sections of the country, notably the burning of 
St. Quentin, New Brunswick. One hig blaze 
caused by lightning cleaned out 15 square miles 
in a single section of Quehec. Two forest fires 
of special violence in Ontario occurred at Ostrom 
and at Makwa where 25,000 and 12,000 acres re- 
spectively were burned over. 

Tne DECLINING TIMBER SuppLy. Discussion 
of the critical forest situation in the country and 
methods of meeting it occupied an important 
place, both in the forest literature of the year and 
in gatherings of forest associations and various 
organizations of the industries dependent on for- 
ests for raw material. Although much difference 
of opinion existed as to the exact relations of the 
Federal and State governments and land owners 
in the future forest policy of the nation, there 
was practically unanimity of agreement that the 
first and most essential step is nation-wide pro- 
tection from forest fires, applicable to all classes 
of forest land and borne jointly by the land- 
owners and the public. 

On September 28th, representatives of State 
forest organizations, the United States Forest 
Service, private forestry associations and educa- 
tional institutions met at Albany, N. Y., and 
organized a “National Committee of Forest Fire 
Prevention.” It was the sentiment of the meet- 
ing that the committee should organize with 
representatives from various States in order t-. 
take common counsel and to bring pressure to 
hear for the enactment of both Federal and State 
legislation along the lines of fire protection. On 
the same date a “Council of Wood-Using Indus- 
tries” was organized in Chicago. The newly 
formed council has two primary objects in view. 
These are: to perpetuate the forests of the coun- 
try through fire protection and improved methods 
of forest management, and to promote the more 
efficient and economical use of forest products. 

The crucial character of the forest situation 
of the country was made more clear than ever 
before by the results of a study made in the latter 
part of the year by the Forest Service, in response 
to a Senate resolution. The results of this 
study were embodied in a report entitled “Timber 
Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber Exports, and 
Concentration of Timber Ownership,” submitted 
to the Senate on June 1. It was found that over 
two-thirds of the original forests of the United 
States have been culled, cut over, or burnt, and 
three-fifths of their merchantable timber is 
gone. The country is taking about 26,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of wood annually from its forests 
and is growing but 6,000,000,000 feet. It is cut- 
ting timber of every class, even trees too small 
for the sawmill, much faster than they are being 
replaced in the forests. The fundamental cause 
for the present shortage of newsprint paper is 
ascribed to the serious depletion of the forests 
in the Northeastern and Lake States where there 
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is an over development of.the pulp and paper in- 
dustries. Sixty-one per cent of what timber is 
left lies west of the Great Plains, far from the 
bulk of our population, agriculture, and manu- 
facture. 

The exhaustion of one forested region after an- 
other in the Eastern States it is shown has heen 
reflected in rising transportation costs, in short- 
ages of supply resulting from the overloading of 
transport facilities, and in a narrowing field of 
competition between regional groups of sawmills. 
The distance between the average sawmill and 
the average home builder is steadily increasing ; 
and we shall soon be dependent for the bulk of 
our construction lumber upon the forests of the 
Pacific Coast. These conditions have had a vital 
bearing upon the high cost of lumber, which, dur- 
ing the year, reached a prohibitive figure for 
many uses and checked the building of homes | 


which is so urgently needed. At the bottom of 


the whole problem is placed the idle forest land. 
The United States contains 326,000,000 acres of 
cut-over or denuded forests containing no saw 
timber; 81,000,000 acres of this amount have 
been completely devastated by forest fires and 
methods of cutting which destroy or prevent new 
timber growth. The area of idle or largely idle 
land is being increased by from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 acres annually as the cutting and burn- 
ing of forests continue. 

Tn his annual report United States Forester 
William B. Greely concludes that to stop the 
devastation of our remaining forests and put our 
idle forest lands at work the first step must be 
the enactment of a Federal law whose chief pro- 
visions are (1) a comprehensive plan of Federa 
cogperation with the States in fire prevention anu 
the development of forest practice, and (2) ex- 
tension of the National Forests through pur- 
chases along the line initiated by the Weeks Act. 
through the inclusion of other timberlands now 
in Federal ownership, and through exchange. 

CONFERENCE IN LONDON. The British Empire 
Forestry Conference held in London in July con- 
stituted a notable event for foresters and others 
interested in forest. conservation throughout the 
world. The conference was made up of 35 dele- 
gates from all parts of the Empire. Each of the 
governments included was urged to lay down a 
definite forest policy to be administered by u 
properly constituted and adequate forest servic” 
This policy should aim at securing a sustained 
vield from all classes of timber; encouraging the 
most economical utilization of wood and other 
forest products, and maintaining and improvin~ 
climatic conditions in the interests of agricul- 
ture and water supply. The conference formed 
an Empire Forest Association, the specific pur- 
pose of which will be “to promote and develop 
public interest in forestry throughout the Em- 
pire.” The headquarters of the society will be 
in London and membership will be open to or- 
ganizations, firms, and individuals interested in 
forestry or the commercial utilization of timber 
and other forest products. ; 

NATIONAL Forests. The net area of the Na- 
tional Forests on June 30, 1920, was 156,032,053 
acres as compared with 153,933,700 acres June 
30, 1919. The apparent net increase of 2,098,- 
353 acres includes 654,942 acres previously pur- 
chased under the act of March 1, 1911, but not 
given the formal status of National Forests un- 
til proclaimed as such during the past fiscal 
year. The actual net increase of 1,443,651 acres 
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is due principally to the addition by act of Con- 
gress of about 1,000,000 acres, embraced in the 
Thunder Mountain region in Idaho, to the Idaho 
and Payette National Forests. Special acts of 
Congress made small additions to five other Na- 
tional Forests, while Presidential proclamation 
added 130,355 acres to the Coconino and Prescott 
National Forests, for the protection of impor- 
tant reclamation projects on the Verde River. 
Certain small additions and eliminations due to 
land exchanges were also made. 

Owing to the virtual exhaustion of the appro- 
priation for Natignal Forests in the East, little 
progress was made in acquiring new lands in 
the White Mountains and southern Appalachians. 
At the close of the year 1,420,208 acres had been 
purchased in these regions. In addition 12,094 
acres were purchased in the Ozark Mountains in 
Arkansas. All purchased lands have now been 
proclaimed and organized as National Forests. 

The total receipts from the National Forests 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, were $4,793.- 
482, an increase over 1919 of $435,067. Although 
the total expenditures of Forest Service appro- 
priation were $5,966,869, the receipts exceed by 
$78,000 the cost of protection and administra- 
tion on the National Forests, exclusive of emer- 
gency fire expenditures, the construction of im- 
provements, and special development and research 
projects. 

ForEst Propucrs LaApBoraTory. The year 
marked the completion of 10 years of research 
hv the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 

Wis. Its work, at first little appreciated. is now 
generally recognized both in this country and 
abroad aa of immense value to science and in- 
dustry. In all, the investigations of the Labora- 
torv have cost about $2,000,000 and are believed 
to be now saving industry at least $30,000,000 
annually. The laboratory will make investiga- 
tions connected in one way or another with the 
national defense a part of its regular program, 
in codperation with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. New projects started include the design 
of various types of airplane struts and the de- 
velopment of a plywood airplane wing. Exten- 
sive tests were made on white ash and other 
species to determine the effect of spiral grain 
and of various other defects and blemishes on 
strength. In addition to specific designs, the 
closer utilization of existing supplies of aircraft 
woods was investigated and types of built-up 
beams were developed. Knowledge of the me- 
‘chanical properties of wood was extended 
through 62,000 tests, covering 57 different spe- 
cies. The total number of such tests made by 
the Laboratory is now 500,000. 

Among the subjects of investigation were the 
effect of commercial processes of wood preserva- 
tion on the strength of structural timber, the 
toughness and shearing strength of various kinds 
of plywood, its bolt bearing and screw-fastening 
properties, and the impairment of strength of 
wood under continuous vibration. The services 
of the box-testing laboratory were extensively 
used hy manufacturers and shippers. A 40-page 
catalogue of service tests of railroad ties, cover- 

ing all installations on which the laboratory is 
Keeping inspection records, was completed and 
printed in the 1920 proceedings of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. 

Wood distillation studies have shown that the 
addition of a small amount of sodium carbonate 

Uncreageg the yield of wood alcohol by from 50 
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to 60 per cent without seriously affecting the 
yields of the other valuable products. The 
method is effective. however, only when the ma- 
terial for distillation is in the form of small 
nieces of wood or sawdust briquettes. Forest 
Service water spray kilns have proved so satis- 
factory in actual operation that they have been 
installed or are being built not only in the United 
States but in India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Mexico. Work on the production of book and 
similar papers from cotton linters was continued, 
and mill tests have demonstrated that a very 
high grade of paper can be made. Two large 
companies are now erecting plants for the manu- 
facture of paper from this material, hasing their 
plans largely on the experimental work conducted 
by the laboratory. Practical courses in kiln- 
drying, glue work, and boxing and crating have 
been developed to meet these requests more ef- 
fectively. These courses, largely attended hy 
factory superintendents, have proved one of the 
most satisfactory means of getting the results 


-of the laboratory into actual use. 


INSTITUTIONS, PERSONNEL, ETC. In _ recogni- 
tion of his services to the Dominion and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto for the Jast 12 years the uni- 
versity conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 


on Prof. Emeritus B. E. Fernow. On March 14, 


Colonel W. B. Greeley was appointed Chief For- 
ester of the United States to succeed Colonel 
Henry S. Graves, resigned. Franklin Moon was 
elected Dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry. 

The University of Nanking has established a 
business for the sale of Chinese tree seeds, with 
an agent in New York City. The profits from 
the business are all devoted to the furthering of 
forestry in China. According to John H. Reis- 
ner, Dean of the College of Agriculture and For- 
estry of the University, the best evidence that 
interest in practical forestry is increasing in 
China is the large number of tree planting opera- 
tions being made by individuals, organizations, 
and lesser governmental divisions. Thus far the 
Central Government has taken practically no 
part in the work of reforestation. The largest 
single item in Finland’s 1920 Agricultural 
Budget is that of forestry, being estimated at 
8,800,000 marks, or nearly 13 per cent of the 
total. Among recent developments in the Balkan 
region of Europe may be mentioned the establish- 
ment of provincial offices for forests and agri- 
cultural administration in Jugo Slavia, a new 
forestry association in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
the establishment of a forest school in Saravejo, 
offering a two-year course. 

Plans of the Pennsylvania State Forestry De- 
partment for extensive reforestation in the woods 
and the waste lands of the State called for the 
largest amounts of seed ever used, and efforts 
were being made to secure a large supply of seed 
from indigenous trees. While most of the plant- 
ing will be made on State and private timber- 
land, shade trees will also be grown for free 
distribution to citics and boroughs for municipal 
and educational plantings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. History of Spruce Division: 
United, States Army and United States Spruce 
Produciton Corporation (Portland,  Oreg. 
[1919]); L. Chancerel, Tratté Pratique de syl- 
viculture, explottation forestiére et Boisement 
(Paris, 1920); A. Henry, Forests, Waods and 
Trees (Iondon, 1919); H. Weber, Grundlinien 
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bingen, 1919); C. Coltman-Rogers, Conifers and 
Their Characteristics (London, 1920); W. Winn, 
Timbers and Their Uses (London, 1919); W. F. 
Beddoes, The Management of English Woodlands 
(London, 1919); P. B. DeFonteny, Practique 
Ratsonneé de la Sylviculture (Paris. 1919); R. T. 
Baker, The Hardwoods of Australia and their 
Economics (New South Wales Technological Mu- 
seum, 1919); F. E. G. D’Alviella, Eléménts de 
Sylviculture I, II (2nd ed. rev. and enl., Paris, 
1919); I. N. MceTee, The Tree Book (New York, 
1919); KE. C. Jaeger, The Mountain Trees of 
Southern California (Pasadena, Calif., 1919); 
D. E. Hutchins, New Zealand Forestry I, Kaurt 
Forests and Forests of the North and Forest 
Management (Wellington, 1919); and E. H. 
Clapp et al, North American Forest Research 
(“Bul. National Research Council I,” 1920) No. 
5. The latter comprises a list of investigative 
rojects in forestry and allied subjects conducted 

y National, State. and Provincial governments, 
schools of forestry, scientific schools, and private 
interests in Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States for 1919-20. See AGRICULTURE. 

FORMOSA, or Taiwan. An island belonging 
to Japan, situated off the coast of the Chinese 
province of Fukien. Capital, Dai-hoku (or Tai- 
pei). » Area, 13,839 square miles; population 
estimated in 1918, 3,698,918 (1,919,701 males 
and 1,779,217 females). The population of 
Dai-hoku was 102,249. Other towns are Tainan, 
Kagi, and Taischu. The chief agricultural prod- 
uct is rice, and among the others are sugar cane, 
tea, sweet potatoes, jute, ramie, and turmeric. 
Camphor, which is a government monopoly, is 
produced in the forests. In 1918-19, the pro- 
duction was about 6,000,000 pounds, which was 
less than 50 per cent of the production of the 
year before. Among other industries are fish- 
eries, sugar manufacture, flour-milling, and the 
manufacture of tobacco, oil, spirits, iron work, 
glass, bricks, soap, etc. Livestock is raised to 
a considerable extent. Latterly mining has de- 
veloped, and in 1918, the production of coal 
reached 801,520 tons. The commerce is largely 
with Japan, and in trade with foreign coun- 
tries, China and the United States take the lead. 
In 1918 the imports amounted to 104,145,875 
yen; exports, 155,626,870 yen. The chief ex- 
ports in 1918, were: Tea, 8,587,148 yen; sugar, 
6,223,243 yen; camphor, 2,942,011; coal, 2.893,- 
754. The chief imports were rice, opium, oil- 
cake, beans, and tea-seed. The revenue and ex- 
penditure for 1919-20 balanced at 70,305,452 
yen. The main items of expenditure were com- 
munications and public works, and the main 
sources of revenue were government enterprises. 
The local finances receive annual subsidies from 
Japan, ranging from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 yen. 
In 1917-18, there were 318 miles of government 
railway open for traffic, and over 974 miles of 
private railway. Post offices in 1918 numbered 
166, and telegraphs had a mileage of 606. 

China ceded the island to Japan, May 8, 1895, 
and Japanese civil government was established 
there, March 31, 1896. In 1909, the Japanese 
undertook a plan for colonization and a number 
of Japanese villages grew up which in 1916 had 
a population estimated at 3268. The island is 
under a Japanese governor-general. 

FORT, JoHnN FRANKLIN. Former Governor 
of New Jersey, died at South Orange, N. J., 
November 17. His health had been failing since 
April, 1919, and had caused his resignation from 
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the Fedeial Trade Commission a year before his 
death. He was born at Pemberton, N. J., March, 
1852, and studied law at the Albany Law School, 
being admitted to the bar in 1873. He was 
judge of the District Court of Newark, 1878-86, 
and justice of the Supreme Court of the State, 
1900-7. From 1908-1911, he was governor of 
New Jersey. In 1914, he was sent by the United 
States as special envoy to the Dominican Re- 
public and in 1915 to Haiti. For many years 
he was prominent in the Republican politics 
of his State and he was several times a dele- 
gate to National Conventions After his elec- 
tion to the governorship of New Jersey, he de- 
clared his independence of boss rule and for the 
adoption of the “new idea” in politics. His ad- 
ministration was marked by his firmness on the 
excise questions. He had previously shown 
vigor in enforcing the laws against gambling 
when he was justice of the Supreme Court. 
FORTY-EIGHT, CoMMITTreE or. This Com- 
mittee was reorganized after the election of 1920. 


Its purposes, however, remain very similar. The 
platform is as follows: “Our purpose is the 
abolition of privilége, meaning by privilege the 
unjust economic advantage by possession of 
which a small group controls our natural re- 
sources, transportation, industry, and credit, 
stifles competition, prevents equal opportunity 
of development for all, and thus dictates condi- 
tions under which we live. To accomplish this 
we advocate: (1) Public control of natural re- 
sources by taxation of all land values, including 
land containing coal, oil, natural gas, mineral 
deposits, large water powers, and large com- 
mercial timber tracts, in order to prevent monop- 
oly and speculation, to aid industry, and to force 
idle lands into use. (2) Public ownership of 
railroads, canals, and pipe-lines, including all 
necessary distributing and terminal facilities and 
all necessary means of communication, in order 
to give the same service to all users. (3) Equal 
rights, economic, legal and political for all citi- 
zens, and all Civil Rights, including Free Speech, 
Free Press, and Peaceable Assembly, as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution.” 

The following is quoted from a report of the 
Executive Committee: “The crux of the situa- 
tion lies in the control of our natural resources, 
and transportation system, by a small group of 
financiers, who by reason of their contro] reach 
into every phase of our daily life and dictate 
our living conditions. Through their ability to 
control the sources of our supplies they dictate’ 
the quantity of production and regulate the prices 
of practically everything we eat, wear, and con- 
sume. Through their control of transportation 
and the channels of distribution they stifle com- 
petition, inflate costs and create monopolies 
whose success is in exact proportion to their 
ability to eliminate independent competitors 
from entering the same field of industry. Thou- 
sands of acres of coal lands have been acquired 
and are being held out of use in order that 
through a limited production exorbitant prices 
may he established and maintained. Large arcas 
of ore lands are owned and similarly kept idle 
so that independent competitors in the steel in- 
dustry may be barred from access to the natural 
and necessary sources of supply. Our agricul- 
tural food supply—often over-produced by the 
ever-hopeful farmer—frequently rots on the 
ground because through the same control, ite 
distribution to the waiting consumer is choked 
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off, so that the meagre proportion that leaks 
through will not endanger prices and ‘break the 
market.’ Our beef, lard, butter, eggs, leather, 
and the multitudinous by-products connected 
with the packing house industry through ad- 
vantages extended to the packers in transporta- 
tion, deliveries have been monopolized, which 
means that a large share of our population is 
denied food products essential to their health. 
These financiers for more than a generation have 
likewise controlled the machinery of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties and have thus 
frustrated every attempt of the people to destroy 
these special privileges, which are the source of 
their power. It is essential to focus our pro- 
gram upon the abolition of these special privi- 
leges, wpon the removal of these artificial 
economic advantages through which this finan- 
cial control operates, and produces the existing 
conditions herein described. To accomplish this, 
and thus open the way to an equal opportunity 
of development for all we advocate, Government 
Ownership of railroads, government control of 
natural resources, the recognition of equal 
economic legal and political rights for all, the 
abolition of government by injunction, and the 
recognition of labor’s right to organize and 
bargain with its employers upon an equal basis, 
through representatives of its own choosing. 
Such a program strikes at the root of the avile 
which are responsible for the critical situation 
we are facing to-day. It will directly or in- 
directly benefit all except those who are af- 
filiated with the small group who now hold the 

rusperity of our country in the hollow of its 

ands, and are using its control for selfish pur- 
poses, inconsistent with and highly dangerous to 
the public welfare. And it will merit the sup- 
port of all voters, who as citizens and consumers 
are now feeling the increasing A eee of high 
prices and scant production.” Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, J. A. H. Hopkins; Secre- 
tary, Allen McCurdy; headquarters, at 15 East 
40th Street, New York City. 

FRANCE. A European republic constituting 
the westernmost state of central Europe, between 
42° 20’ and 51° 5’, N. latitude, and 7° 45’ E. and 
4° 45’ W’.. longitude, separated from England 
by the Channel and the Straits of Dover; area 
before the war, 207,054 square miles; divided for 
administrative purpose into 87 departments, in- 
cluding the island of Corsica, but not including 
Alsace-Lorraine, which was reincorporated in 
the French administrative system after the war. 
See below and also under ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

PoPULaTION. According to the census of 1911, 
the population was 39,602,258, an increase of 
about 350,000 since 1906. For details of popu- 
lation by departments, and chief cities, and for 
vital statistics according to the census of 1911, 
see preceding YEAR Books. Capital, Paris, with 
a population before the war of 2,888,110. 

The return of Alsace-Lorraine added 5605 
square miles to the above area, and a population, 
according to the census of 1910 of 1,874,014; 
thus bringing the total area of France to 212,- 
659 square’ miles and the total population to 
41,475,523. The three former divisions of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, namely, Lower Alsace, Upper Al- 
sace, and Lorraine, were formed into the depart- 
ments of Bas Rhin with an area of 1848 square 
miles and a population of 700,938; Haut Rhin, 
with an area of 1354 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 517,865; and Moselle, with an area of 
2403 square miles and a population of 655,211. 
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By article 45 of the Treaty with Germany, France 
secured the exclusive rights of exploiting the 
coal rights of the Saar Basin, which has an area 
of about 220 square miles and a population (pre- 
war figures), of 640,733, and for the next 15 
years this region was to be under a commission 
of five, chosen by the League of Nations. At 
the expiration of that period, the population 
was to decide whether it would remain with 
France, return to Germany, or continue under 
the rule arranged by the Treaty. See the article 
WAR OF THE NATIONS. 


The question of repopulation which had al- 
ways been serious was renewed with especial 
anxiety after the war and the discussion of it 
continued throughout 1920. Between the cen- 
suses of 1901 and 1906, there had been an in- 
crease of only 1.4 per cent and between those of 
1906 and 1911 of 1.7 per cent. From 1914 to 
1918 inclusive, there had heen a heavy excess of 
deaths over births, rising from 53.327 in 1914 
to 267,640 in 1915 and 389.575 in 1918. Mar- 
riages in 1917 numbered 158,508 and in 1918, 
177,822. In 1913, the average birth rate was 
1.88 per cent of the population, and in J918, 1 
per cent. During the war, about 1,500,000 had 
been killed to say nothing of losses and the indi- 
rect losses, and the vast numbers incapacitated 
as the result of wounds or disease. In the 12 
months succeeding the armistice the registered 
births numbered 403,502, and the deaths, 620,- 
000. This was attributed largely to the hich 
cost of living, the shortage of houses, and the 
tendency to crowd into the cities. especially Paris. 
In the course of the year 1920 statistics, how- 
ever incomplete, that seemed to afford any clue 
to the subject were eagerly published hy the 
press. The following item appeared early in 
November. The department of the Eure had 
for 10 years showed an excess of deaths over 
births. Added to this the war had so reduced 
the number of young men in the country dis- 
tricts that manual labor hecame extensively 
scarce and this was especially serious as the 
department was essentially agricultural and 
stood at the head of all departments in respect 
to wheat production. During the past six 
months of 1920 the figure for births was 3556 and 
of deaths 3293 including 185 stillborn. Thus, 
a small excess on the right side of the account 
had appeared. In certain districts, a consider- 
able percentage of excess was reported. 

Preliminary figures applying for the first time 
to all the 90 departments, including the 10 depart- 
ments that had been invaded and the three 
departments of Alsace-Lorraine, showed a decided 
improvement. Births exceeded deaths by 67,946. 
whereas during the first half of the year 1919 
(figures for the 77 departments, not including 
the invaded departments and Alsace-Lorraine) 
deaths exceeded births by 192,052. 

EpucaTIOoN. Primarv education is free and 
compulsory for all children between the ages of 
six and 13. In 1917-18 the schools of France 
and Algeria numbered 48,485 with 70,581 teach- 
ers and 3,034,913 pupils. Secondary instruction 
is supplied by lycées maintained by the state 
and colleges maintained by the communes; free 
schools are established by private persons and 
associations. The public secondary institutions 
in France and Algeria, in 1915 comprised 104 
lycées with 53,028 pupils and 211 communal col- 
leges with 28,608 pupils; at the end of 1917, the 
number of pupils was respectively, 59,128 and 
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31,418. There were in addition 174 public sec- 
ondary institutions for girls with 35,736 (1916). 
Higher education is supplied by the state univer- 
sities and by special schools directed by the state; 
also by various private faculties and schools. 


Year Horses Mules Asers 
1919 6 oeecue sews 2,413,190 167,180 808,100 
VOUS 6 wwe bate oes 2,232,930 139,070 811,890 
TOUT eke cet eees 2,808,400 143,990 818,960 
19016) okie ke Res 2,245,630 147,680 826,570 
VOUS. esc te oie ee es 2,209,190 145,340 822,570 
TOTS - ore eG 2s 2,205,190 151,710 336,710 


The universities number 16 and are situated at 
the following places: Paris, Strasburg, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Grenoble, Montpellier, Aix- 
en-Provence, Rennes, Poitiers, Nancy, Caen, 
Dijon, Ville, Clermont-Ferrand, and Besancon. 
Of these, the largest is the university at Paris, 
with 6025 students, in 1917. The next in numer- 
ical importance are Strasburg, Lyons, and Bor- 
deaux. The number of students in the faculties 
of law. medicine, science, and letters in 1917 
was 14,121 of whom the sciences were the most 
numerously attended (3585). while the law 
faculty came next (3566). Besides the above 
there are various higher institutions depending 
on public instruction, including the Collége de 
France; the Museum of Natural History. which 
gives instruction in sciences; the Practical School 
of Higher Studies, with its seat at the Sorbonne, 
giving instruction in history, philology. mathe- 
matics, sciences. etc.; the superior normal school; 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, etc. There are also 
numerous and diverse institutions of higher or 
technical instruction, which depend on other 
ministries, including schools of commerce, agri- 
culture, military science, mines, etc.; and there 
are a large number of technical schools of lower 
gtade, which depend on the Ministry of Com- 
merce. 

AGRIOULTURE. ‘The area and production of the 
principal crops in 1919, according to provisional 
figures are as follows: 


Produce 


Area (1000 
(1000 acres) metric tons) 

Orop 1919 1919 
WHORE: ike OS kW e ae elec 11,582 4,844 
Mixed corn .........eccc cece 228 93 
WO nce 62 eee eae aes ag 1,837 707 
Barley: 66 666k 9sb6 ono See Rees 1,875 514 
BUN sees ore oS OS Ree eee Be 6.980 2,448 
Potatoes ......... cc cece eee 8,175 7,763 
Reetroot, sugar ........e ee eee ee sera 

TODSCOO bie sc ne BS Ve eRe ‘ 


(revised) for the cereal and potato crops of 
1919 and 1918 compared with those of 1914, in 
quintals: 


= 1919 1918 1914 

Wheat ......... 49,653,700 61,453,840 76,936,060 
Mixed grain 967,940 959,820 1.3853,550 

\ ee er eee 7,299,370 7,849,860 11.147,140 
Barley ........ 4.999.840 5,982,000 9,758,150 
Buckwheat ..... 2.719,690 2,241,800 5.324,010 
ORG oceans 24.935,840 25,619,760 46.206,840 
CORN ica b 6.6 6s 2,584,110  2.479,070 5.792.940 
Potatoes ....... 77,805,620 65,197,220 119,927,130 


The wide difference between the production as 
shown in the above figures was being rapidly 
reduced in 1920 and there was promise of an 
early return to the level of pre-war production. 
According to the customs returns. the wine pro- 
duction for 1919 was 1.132,)61,000 gallons, as 
compared with 929,810.000 gallons in 1918. The 
cider production in 1919 was 479,179,000 gal- 
lons. The French Ministry of Agriculture pub- 
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lished in the Journal Offictel of July 21, 1920, 
the following statistics of the number of farm 
animals in France on Dec. 31, 1919, as compared 
with the numbers existing on December 31 of 
the five previous ‘years: 


Oxen and cows Sheep Swine Goats 
12,373,660 8,990,990 4,080,560 1,166,770 
12,250,820 9,061,110 3,080,020 1,197,490 
12,241,980 9,881,870 4,165,400 1.160,990 
12,341,950 10,845,280 4,361,900 1,176,510 
12,520,110 12,261,780 4,909,890 1.231,330 
12,668,240 14,038,860 5,926,290 1,308,150 


The French Ministry of Agriculture published 
in the Journal Offictel at the close of the year, 
the following approximate figures for the French 
crops of certain classes of agricultural produce 
in metric tons at 2204.6 pounds: 


Crops Metric tone 
TO 6 6i0'5.4 6s SaaS Cae ers 6 eee ee wees 426.567 
WOE egos alate eiare Mae eee VS ewe eres 14,276 
BuchwhO@ate 6346. 6 0.ddsb weS eo 2b Awe SE ws $62,911 
POtAtOON: 26.55. 8 Ge eee FEO ER WERE 10,315,590 
Jerusalem artichokes .........0.2c0+2e08 1,343,725 
TNI08 65a Sw oto od Vales DER Oe Eee 2,200,575 
CAnDARG: so osa0 6 oie ioe ea eta eee eee 5,282,223 
ects : 
BUREE> « 4Nawbee CR 4A eae awe 2,055,614 
DS UINOPY > <5ccs.oe Siew Ewe cele a wale! edie 461,520 
POCage: oi p6b 44 seta ole eet ea eas 15,601,539 
ax 
BtIrAW \62e ia wii weeks aGeee enw 87,641 
SOOO co ose 2 eee Seas Siete Sage wae els 11,320 
Hemp: 
BETA epi ee ee Sale ee wees SEs 13,251 
BGO0, ~ eaten oo VS BA SES ee 5.120 
TOP yess ercsich na ects are wee wi wale Se he Se ate 1,017 
TODRCOG:. cata Rieate Vero SS BAO Bis RR 18,193 
TOS TGU iS oe oy See cbcate ge eRe ek acd Bae at aces 8,961 
PORES: 2c CSE KR DE OOo ERO eS os 12,152 
Beans, DIOR. <0 6s ees be 8 ve es ke bee oa we Bs 61.588 
BOGn8, tie Gs Giee 24 64 Stes eee Ree eae Sed 100,590 
Apples and pears for cider making ....... 1,254,953 


The increase shown in the number of horses 
and muies for 1919 was due to heavy importa- 
tions for the purposes of the war, the figures for 
1919 including the horses and mules disposed of 
in France by the British army. 

The enormous increase in wages, and the price 
of agricultural implements, fertilizers, and other 
necessaries in agricultural production are illus- 
trated by the following comparison of pre-war 
prices with that of 1920: Nitrate of soda had 
risen from 25 francs per 100 kilograms to 150; 
plows (per kilogram) from one-half franc to 
4% francs; harvesters from 900 francs apiece 
to 4500; yearly wages of carters (with food 
and lodging) from 600 francs to 3500 frances; 
shepherds, 500 to 3000; cowherds, 400 to 2400; 
servants, 240 to 1600; wages per day of ordinary 
workmen, from four francs to 15 francs. The 
change in the price of farm animals as shown in 
the following table, caused great uncertainty in 
respect to returns, since reduction of prices was 
inevitable and the farmer constrained to pur- 
chase or retain live stock could form no estimate 
of its future value: 


Pre-war In 1920 

France Frances 
FOPSGR. 2k shh en es hee ew ee 1,200 5,500 
OFON. iieoceee sae dad ehloaswes 800 5,000 
Milch cows .........cccceccees 550 4,000 
BHGED <5 a) bases ewe See 30 240 
Sucking pigs ..........0-.-e0c00. 30 250 


Coat PropucTIon. In an address by the 
finance minister at Strasburg, October 20, it was 
pointed out that the total production of combusti- 
ble minerals in 1913 had been 40,844,218 tons; 
in the first eight months of 1920, it had been 
15,612,408 tons which included the exploitation 
of the Alsace-Lorraine mineral deposits. Thus. 
a production of 24,000,000 tons for the current 
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year was indicated. In 1913, the mines destroyed 
during the war had supplied 20,000,000 of the 
above figure for that year. In the first eight 
months of 1920, these mines had supplied some- 
thing over 2,000,000,000 tons. In respect to 
coal, the following information is supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, based on the investigations of 
M. Eduard Payen for L’Economist Francais: 

Contrary to the natural expectation that the 
output of coal in France would increase con- 
siderably on the cessation of hostilities the fig- 
ures for the production in 1919, showed a marked 
decline jin the industry. From 29,311,000 tons 
in 1918 the national output fell to 22,341,864 
tons in 1919, and of that total the newly acquired 
Lorraine mines accounted for 2,375,000 tons. 
anne the amount supplied hy Lorraine, the 
figures for the years just previous to and during 
the war follow: 


Year Tons Ye Tona 
TOMO: bc cao es 38,350,000 1915 ........ 19,908,000 
ROVE God has 89.230.000 1916 ........ 21,477,000 
1012 ope a 41,145,000 1917 ........ 28,9-4,000 
1913 ........ 40.844,000 1918 ........ 29,811,000 
1014 2. haus 29,786,000 1919 ........ 19,966,000 


Thus when the amount contributed by Lor- 
Taine was deducted from the figures for 1919, the 
total was but little above that of 1915, the first 
calendar year of the war. As to the causes, the 
following points were brought out: The de- 
mobilization and peace were responsible for the 
reduction in the effective employees at the mines. 
Almost immediately the mines lost, first, the 
prisoners of war, numbering around 18,000; sec- 
ond, among the mobilized workers, those who had 
looked only for temporary quarters; and lastly, 
those from the devastated areas who lost no time 
in returning there. The number of miners em- 
ployed in the coal fields of France, who totaled 
207,000 on Dec. 31, 1918, fell by July 1, 1919, to 
163,000. After that they were slightly augment- 
ed, owing largely to better wages and the ter- 
mination of certain other war industries. The 
Commission of Mines arranged with the Italian 
Director of Emigration for the allotment of 
7000 Italian laborers to work in the French 
mines. Furthermore, through the efforts of the 
Director of Mines and the Department of Labor, 
there was assured to the mines a force of Polish 
workers recruited by that government. The to- 
tal number of laborerg in the coal mines of France 
on Dec. 31, 1919, was 188,000, that figure taking 
in the 19,177 workers in the Lorraine fields. 
To this diminution in the number of laborers is 
to be added a reduction in the individual daily 
output which became more marked every month. 
In 1913, the last normal vear, the individual 
vield averaged 3074 kilos a day: during the last 
few months of 1919 it fell to 2617 kilos. Other 
influences continued practically the same as in 
71918. A dearth of transports, which burdened 
the coal-mining industry as all others, shortage 
and delay of freight cars, and insufficiency of 
mining apparatus all worked to check the total 
production. Importation from England and the 
United States was retarded by an exchange al- 
most prohibitive. When there was need of ma- 
terials the exploiter encountered a double uncer- 
tainty, delay and price fluctuation, neither of 
which was offset by any guarantee on the part of 
the selling agent. Under such conditions the out- 
put of 1919 was very discouraging. But it must 
be noted that it was found impossible to obtain 
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from Germany the supply as stipulated in the 
treaty of peace. In place of the 14,000,000 tons 
which were promised for the second half of 
1919, ‘only 1,100,000 tons were furnished. The 
Saar funished 2,305,000 tons and Belgium 1,900,- 
000 tons. The remainder was obtained from Eng- 
land, whose shipments increased to 16,700,000 
tons. 

In the month of October, the deliveries of 
German coal continued to improve as the result 
of the Spa agreement. They amounted during 
the month to 2,186,968 tons, of which France 
received 1,520,334, the rest being distributed 
among Italy, Belgium, and Luxemburg. In No- 
vember the French were purchasing American 
coal at a considerable rate, the amount taken in 
that month being 700,000 tons, at a price of 
about $15 a ton. At the end of the month the 
chief of the Bureau of Coal Purchases declared 
that France could not pay the price to Great 
Britain agreed upon in the arrangement of 1920, 
and unless the British government could make 
better terms France would have to purchase from 
the United States which offered not only a lower 
price, but long term credit. See PETROLEUM. 

INDUSTRIAL Losses. In the following table 
the number of industrial establishments affected, 
employing at least 20 persons, is contrasted for 
the different Departments, together with the 
number and percentage of those that had resumed 
business by May 1, 1920: 


Number Number Proportion 

of estab of estab- of estab- 

lishments lishments liehments 

Department included where in which 
in oficial business ix business ts 

census resumed resumed 
Per cent 

Nord ..... Sik sh ncaa ged 1,931 1,508 78.09 
Ardennes ......... 396 294 74.20 
Aisne ...e:.c cases 833 215 64.50 
Somme ........02. 236 151 63.90 
Pas-de-Calais ...... 66 117 70.40 
Meurthe-et Moselle .. 158 127 80.30 
Oi 6 heii wi eee Ps 104 90 86.50 
Marne ............ 82 57 69.50 
Mouse ............ 55 88 60.00 
Vosges ........... 47 85 74.40 
Total: v6sae sees 8,608 2,627 74.80 


The losses in the Nord were easily the heaviest, 
and fortunately the work of reconstruction was 
there well advanced. In general, practically 
three-fourths of the industrial group had re- 
sumed operations, hut very few concerns were 
able to transact business on the pre-war scale. 

DEVASTATED Rearons. In respect to the metal- 
working industries, France held the fourth place 
in 1913 in the production of cast-iron and the 
fifth place in the production of steel. At the 
time of the armistice these industries which had 
been ruined during the war practicallv had ceased 
to exist. In September, 1920, however, it was 
reported that 33 blast furnaces were in opera- 
tion in the region of Longwy, Briey, and Nancy, 
and that five were ready to function and 27 in 
process of construction. The same propress was 
indicated in several other industries. In spin- 
ning and weaving. for example, the east of 
France employed in 1913, some 15,000 working 
men distributed among 30 plants. In the au- 
tumn of 1920, the production had attained about 
one-fourth of its former quantity and it was 
believed that, within six months it would reach 
60 per cent of its pre-war capacity. Satisfac- 
tory results were also reported for the manu- 
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facture of building material. For example, the 
brickyards of Pont-A-Mousson, which turned out 
20,000,000 bricks in 1914 had reached 50 per 
cent of the output in the autumn of 1920. The 
factories of Longwy were reported to have at- 
tained three-fourths of their pre-war output; 
at other points from one-half to nearly the whole 
of pre-war capacity was reported to have been 
attained. Figures published in the autumn of 
1920 showed the production of bricks to be 35 
per cent of the pre-war output; tile 50 per cent; 
cement 90 per cent. 

In his address of October 20, at Strasburg, the 
finance minister gave some figures in regard to 
the reconstruction of the invaded regions. He 
said that 77 per cent of the industrial plants 
which had been pillaged or destroyed had either 
completely or partly resumed operation and that 
their personnel had now risen to 42 per cent 
of the force employed before the war. Out of 
1,757,000 hectares of cultivable land 66 per cent 
had heen tilled and 50 per cent sown despite the 
fact that 1,521,000 hectares of the total had 
been ravaged. The agricultural returns had sur- 
passed all hopes. ‘The 10 departments had given 
10,000,000 quintals of wheat or a sixth of the 
total production of France. Oats yielded one- 
quarter of the production. Everywhere the work 
of restoration was rapidly going on. The mines 
were being pumped out and the railways im- 
proved. Out of 3000 kilometres of destroyed line 
there were only nine kilometres to rebuild. The 
peasants had shown remarkable energy in bring- 
ing back the soil to cultivation. The Depart- 
ment of the Meuse, where the long and destruc- 
tive campaign of Verdun had taken place and 
where two years before great stretches of barren 
land were to be geen, promised now to supply 
more grain than was necessary for its inhabit- 
ants and to have a considerable excess for ex- 
portation. Out of the 300,000 houses completely 
destroyed, a large number had been rapidly re- 
built and others were in process of construction, 
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a general strike which was said to have caused — 
the partial loss of employment of about 140,000 
ersons. Figures for the department of the 

ord showed a falling off of 20 per cent of oper- 
ating time in the woollen, cotton, linen, lace, 
clothing, and related industries. This was due 
to the enormous fall in price. The retail stores 
being almost completely stocked and buying be- 
ing slow, there were few sales among the whole- 
salers. The same condition in fact prevailed as in 
many parts of the United States, but the situa- 
tion was reported to be extraordinarily acute. 

CoMMERCE. ETC., 1919 anv 1920. The follow- 
ing information in respect to foreign ttade of 
France for the year 1919, is supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in 1920: In 1919 the foreign trade 
of France, exclusive of gold and silver, coin, bul- 
lion, and baser coinage, was valued at 38,491,- 
687,000 francs or $5,272,833,835 (at 7.30 francs 
to the dollar) as compared with 27,024,078,000 
francs or $4,825,728,214 (at 5.60 francs to the 
dollar) for 1918, and 15,301,549,000 francs or 
$2,953,198,957 (at 5.18 francs to the dollar) for 
1913. The value of imports amounted to 29,- 
778,519,000 francs ($4,079,249,178) as against 
22,301,384,000 francs ($3,982,390,000) in 1918, 
and 8,421,332,000 francs ($1,625,317,076) in 
1913; and the value of exports was 8,713,- 
168,000 francs ($1,193,584,657), in 1919, 4,722,- 
694,000 francs ($843,338,214) in 1918, and 6,880,- 
217,000 francs ($1,327,881,881) in 1913. Im- 
ports of gold, silver, bullion, and the baser coins 
in 1919 amounted to 111,289,000 francs ($21,- 
478,775) as compared with 69,723,000 francs 
($13,456,539) in 1918 and with 974,980,000 francs 
($188,171,140) in 1913, and the values of ex- 
ports during 1919, 1918. The following table 
shows the value in francs and dollars of the 
imports and exports in 1913 (the last normal year 
prior to the war), 1918, and 1919, by principal 
groups and exclusive of specie, bullion, and the 
vaser coinage: 


Principal groups 19183 1918 1919 
: IMPORTS France Dollars Francs Dollars Franca Dollars 
Food products...... 1,817,579,000 350,792,747 5,639,730,000 1,007,094,643 8,629,461,000 1,182,117,944 


Industrial materials . 4,945,732,000 


954,526,276 10,065,748,000 1,797,455,000 


13,221,735,000 1,811,196,578 


Manufactures ...... 1,658,021,000 319,998,053 6,595,906,000 1,177,840,357 7,927,823,000 1,085,934,656 
Total: <5 aves 8,421,332,000 1,625,317,076 22,301,384,000 3,982,390,000 29,778,519,000 4,079,249,178 
EXPORTS 
Food products ...... 838,898,000 161,907,314 419,683,000 714,943,393 969,663,000 132,830,548 
Industrial materials . 1,858,091,000 358,611,563 997,807,000 178,179,822 1,936,813,000 265,316,849 
Manufactures ...... 3,617,046,000 698,089,878 2,812,.849,000 502,294,464 5,283,772,000 728,804,383 
Postal packages..... 566,182,000 109,273,126 492,355,000 87,920,535 522,920,000 71,632,877 
Total Sis Poss 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,881 4,722,694,000 843,338,214 8,713,168,000 1,193,584,657 


the inhabitants meanwhile living in provisional The figures of French trade exclusive of specie 
shelters. and buliion by principal countries during 1919, 
But, while favorable reports were made as to 1918, and 1913, are given in the following table: 


— 
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Countrica 1918 1919 

IMPORTS Francs Dollare France Dollars Franca Dollare 
United States ........ 894,742,000 172,685,206 7,140:164.000 1,275,029,285 8.133.280,000 1.114.147.9454 
United Kingdom ..... 1,.115.186,000 215,221,248 6,391.653,000 1.141,902.322 7.201.477.000 986 503.700 
Argentina e........0.. 369,268,000 71.268.724 1,072.904.000 191.590,.0N0 1.298.802.0000 177.918.082 
SOIT: ein. eee eek 281.59° 000 54.347.256 577.697,000 103.160.1178 1.087.305.0000 148.945.890 
Aleeria oo... ee eee ees 390.841,000 63,852,313 623,643,000 111,364,822 1,025.176.000 140.435.068 
Belgium ...........-. 556.277,000 107.361.461 ®.009.000 894.464 PNP BALRANNN 124.566.1464 
TOA: ‘sis cacie sda 8S og 240,513,000 46.419.009 R18.010.000 116.N73.214 R22,.281 NNN 114.148.N82 
BAR eee abe ak 174,273.000 33,624,689 551,010,000 98,394,643 R13.429.000 111.430.0090 
Germany ............ 1,068,800,000 206.278,400 .......... wi. ..aeeen 590.696 000 89 917 260 


the quick industrial recovery in the devastated 


revions, there were signs toward the end of the 
vear that much damage was heing done to in- 
dustry by strikes. In the region of Lille, the 
textile industry was seriously embarrassed by 


Preliminary fievres for the foreign trade of 
the entire vear 1920 were as follows: Total ex- 
ports. ?2.424.757.000 francs for 1920: total im- 
norts. 25.404,951.000 frances. The exnorts of 
food products from France during 1920 amount- 
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ed to 2,211,323,000 francs; of indystrial mater- 
ials, 4,772,124,000 francs; of manufactures, 14,- 
252,907,000 franes; of postal packages, 1,198,- 
403,000 francs. The imports of food products 
amounted to 8,618,155,000 francs for 1920; in- 
dustrial materials, 16,800,548,000 francs; and 
manufactures, 9,986,248,000 francs. The adverse 
trade balance for 1920 was 12,970,194,000 francs 
against 23,919,667,000 francs for 1919, a decrease 
of 10,949,473,000 francs. 

The figures given out by the customs house in- 
dicated the following movement of foreign trade, 
during the first nine months of 1920: . The bal- 
ance of trade against France during the first 
nine months of 1919 was 17,853,000,000 francs; 
for the first nine months of 1920, it was 10,632,- 
000,000 francs, thus showing an improvement 
to an extent of more than 7,000,000,000, owing 
to the increase of exports. The value of exports 
as compared with previous year had increased 
147 per cent. while the imports had increased 11 
per cent. The sale of manufactured articles 
showed a surplus of 6,576,000,000 or 137 per cent. 
The increase in the exports for the first nine 
months of 1920 resulted from the purchase of 
raw materials and there was hardly any increase 
in the exports of manufactured articles. Im- 
ports of food products diminished to the extent 
of 685,000,000 francs or 9 per cent. The follow- 
ing table shows the comparison of exports and 
imports by classes for the first nine months of 
1919 and 1920 respectively: 


Importe 
POOGSUNG 3c. oi Weoweadk 6445S oad eae eee wwe eed 


be i  D 


eecse eee ee wo ee me wm we wae ee sros wn wmteoee eo 


WOOGRtUN AR: oi hic  t4 ia cis Wis. Pies taste aia aw eae ee OSes 
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In normal times imports exceeded exports by 
20 to 25 per cent. After 1913, the excess was 
as follows: 1914, 31 per cent; 1915, 180 per cent; 
1916, 232 per cent; 1917, 358 per cent; 1918, 
372 per cent; 1919, 242 per cent. The increase 
of exports in the first nine months of 1920 over 
the corresponding period in 1919, shown in the 
above table, was distributed among all forei 
countries and all of the colonies, but the chief 
increases were in sales to Belgium, England, 
Switzerland, and the United States. A _ note- 
worthy feature of the exportation was the sale 
to Germany which during the first nine months 
of 1920, amounted to 751,500,000 francs, while 
in the previous year no exportation to Germany 
had been registered. The imports to France dur- 
ing the same period fell off heavily in respect to 
England, Spain, and Brazil, but increased in 
respect to Belgium, Argentina, and Switzerland. 
France imported from Germany during the first 
nine months of 1920 goods to the value of 1,7985,- 
000,000 frances, of which 896,000,000 consisted of 
coal. A programme was prepared toward the 
close of the year for the promotion of commerce 
between France and Canada. Its main feature 
was the bringing of the two countries into direct 
relation and providing means of information in 
each in regard to the necessities and resources 
of the other. It was planned to exhibit samples 
of French goods throughout Canada in an exposi- 
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tion train and to conduct a party of French rep- 
resentatives along the principal Canadian rail- 
way routes. <A great museum at Montreal was 
to receive the French exhibit and display it for 
the following six months. France had declared 
all her treaties of commerce at an end, including 
the treaty with Canada. The French Chamber 
of Commerce at Montreal had pointed out that 
this inevitably would occasion considerable dif- 
ficulties and that already the termination of 
the treaty had worked against French exporters. 

The merchant marine at tha end of Sep- 
tember, 1919, had reached a tonnage of 2,400,- 
000, which nearly equalled the figure before the 
war, and it had increased since then. In the 
French shipyards, 513,000 tons were under con- 
struction at the end of 1919 and since that time 
some 30,000 tons had been purchased abroad. 
Private French shipyards would be able to add 
to the merchant marine in 1920, 310,000 tons; 
in 1921, 445,000, and in 1922, 500,000, thus bring- 
ing the total at the last-named date to 1,255,000 
tons, not including certain new orders which 
would amount to 725,000 tons. 

FINANCE: -SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
1920. According to the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1920, the budget for 1920 provided for an 
expenditure of 17,861,140,000 francs toward 
which existing taxes were expecting to contribute 
9,367,800,000 francs, and new taxes, 6,516,406,- 
000 francs. ‘the expenditure in the extraordi- 
nary budget was placed at 7,568,083,055 francs. 


First 9 months Pirst 9 months Differcnce 
1920 1919 aa foe O00 
6,727,751,000 7,413,563,0 — ; : 
12,618,645,000 9,542,226,000 +3,076,419,000 
7,842,675,000 7,611,631,000 + 231,044,000 


+2,621,651,000 


+ 820,416,000 
+2,456,731,000 
+6,576,347,000 


+9,853,494,000 


24,567,420,000 


709,085,000 
1,.205,080,000 
4,790,042,000 


ove ee ee ev ee 


6,704,217,000 


27,189,071,000 


1,529,501,000 
8,661,821,000 
11,366,389,000 


eoeeeaeee eee me 


16,557,711,000 


During 1919 the note circulation increased 
6,220,000,000 francs, the outstanding circulation 
at the end of 1919 being 37,275,000,000 francs. 
The metallic reserve at the end of December, 
1919, held against this paper in circulation was 
5,578,500,000 frances and the silver reserve was 
268,100,000 francs. Down to the close of 1919 
the amount advanced to the government by 
the bank of France was 25,500,000 francs exclu- 
sive of the permanent advance of 200,000,000 
francs without interest. During 1919 there were 
three important loans floated, namely, 1,500,000,- 


000 francs bearing 5 per cent issued by the city 


of Paris in May; 750,000,000 francs bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent issued in September on the 
property of the state railroads; 100,000,000 
francs which constituted the stock capital to the 
Crédit National which was subscribed by the 
leading banks of the country for the purpose of 
extending credit to merchants and manufactur- 
ers especially in the liberated regions; 4,000,- 
000,000 francs issued in December, bearing 5 per 


cent. The total on Dec. 13, 1919, was as follows: 
Francs 
Pre-war consolidated debt........... 32,241,692,000 
Debt contracted during the war: : 
Consolidated debt .............66- 73,116,641,815 
Term: debt... i 6 ves« eae e ewe ee wes 19,516,165,000 


64,689,746,000 
25,835,000,000 
215,399,244,815 


Floating debt 
Bank advances (also largely war debt) 
Total 
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The above classification of the debt does not 
distinguish between external and internal items. 
The external debt separately stated increased 
during the year 1919 from 27,292,000,000 francs 
to 33,661,000,000 francs. Such was the situa- 
tion at the beginning of 1920. The government 
was then trying in various ways to increase 
reventes and introducing several novelties. One 
of these was the so-called bachelor tax, requir- 
ing payment of an extra 10 pe cent by unmar- 
ried persons of both sexes subject to the income 
tax. Another: new tax was the business trans- 
fer tax. 

THE Bupoer. In May the baa A budget 
was placed at 21,700,000,000 francs. ere was 
much anxiety in respect to the budget for 1921, 
which in spite of the government’s promises of 
prompt action was long delayed. On September 
17, the finance committee met to receive the gov- 
ernment proposals, but the plans of only four 
ninistries were at that time ready. October 15 was 
fixed for the date but it was then put off. At the 
first meeting under the presidency of M. Miller- 
and, the finance minister, M. Francois-Marsal, 
had brought the matter up, showing the neces- 
sity for cutting down the estimates so that it 
should not exceed the budget of 1920. The min- 
isters concerned, however, did not counsel this 
reduction and it was decided to appoint the 
President, M. Millerand, as arbiter. In Octo- 
ber, accordingly, he held conferences with the 
respective ministers. In’ November it was re- 
ported that the new budget would come to 26,- 
000,000,000 francs. 

Rate oF ExcHanae. The great increase in 
rate of exchange dates from March 12, 1919, 
when there was a sudden inflation. This was fol- 
lowed by a slow iticrease for a short time, but 
a steady and rapid augmentation continued 
throughout the year 1919. This movement 
lasted till April 12, 1920, when the pound ster- 
ling stood at 67.45 francs and the dollar at 
16.97 franes. On the following day it began to 
decline from this culminating point and it fell 
more or less regularly for several months. To- 
ward the close of the year it declined again. 
Near the end of October the franc was worth 
6.35 cents in American currency and on Decem- 
ber 31, 5.92 cents. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION IN THE AUTUMN. Ef- 
forts were being made to reduce expenses in con- 


cert with a commission of inquiry, which had. 


heen in session during the summer. Measures 
had been taken to improve the yield from the 
furmer taxes and to create new sources. It was 
estimated that the return from the former taxa- 
tion for the year would exceed the budget. esti- 
mates by 4,000,000,000. As to the tax on war 
profits, the government was contenting itself 
tor the present with declarations of the inter- 
ested parties as to the amount of their taxable 
property, but measures of control would be taken. 
Among the new sources were the increase of the 
customs duties on a large number of articles and 
the increase of taxes and the imposition of new 
taxes under the law of June 25, which would 
yield 3,500,000,000. It was expected that the 
ordinary budget of 1920 (21,700,000,000 francs) 
would he made to balance and even yield a sur- 
plus. The advances to Germany for the pur- 
pose of enabling her to proceed to the payment of 
the reparations had to be taken into account as 
did also the debts between the Allies. Measures 
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had already been taken for the reimbursement of 
the $250,000,000 which constituted the French 
portion of the Franco-British loan issued in the ‘ 
United States in 1915, and the government 
would not fail to meet its obligations on the date 
fixed, namely October 14. The total, public debt 
had been estimated in July at 235,739,000,000. 
In respect to the floating debt and the paper 
currency which greatly complicated the French 
financial situation it was evident that a progres- 
sive reduction was required. The means for its 
execution were on the one hand the reimburse- 
ment of the Bank of France, which would begin 
before the close of the year and which, pursued 
from year to year, would cause the gradual re- 
absorption of the excess circulation, and on the 
other hand successive loans which would hasten 
the movement. At the same time the floating 
debt would be consolidated. The Millerand min- 
istry on coming to power had succeeded to the 
loan arranged for by its predecessor. (See be- 
low). It was necessary to proceed at once to 
place it for it had already been delayed a year. 
It was necessary in order to consolidate the 


greater part of the floating debt. The follow- 
ing account of financial conditions was given 
out by the government on the occasion of the 
opening of the new 6 per cent loan toward the 
end of October: Since the beginning of the 
year, the French government had ceased borrow- 
ing from the Bank of France. It could also be 
said that the inflation had not only ceased, but 
had begun to diminish. The government ex- 
ected to pay back to the Bank of France at the 
beginning of the following year 3,000,000,000 
francs. This would reduce the debt of the gov- 
ernment to the Bank from 26,000,000,000 to 23,- 
000,000,000 francs. Since the advances from the 
Bank of France had ceased, the work of paying 
or consolidating the foreign debt had been go- 
ing on. The negotiations tor the reimbursement 
of the Anglo-French loan by the United States 
($500,000,000) had been completed. Three- 
fifths of the French part of the loan (i.e. $150,- 
000,000) had been paid October 14, and the pay- 
ment of the rest was provided for by long-term 
loan. The state treasury had been disorganized 
by excessive expenses. ‘he state when in con- 
trol of industry was inefficient and while that 
control had been necessary in war time, it should 
be brought to an end as soon as possible. Meas- 
ures had been taken toward the return to normal 
conditions and various services had been sup- 
pressed. As to the money due from Germany, 
the government would not abandon any of its 
claims and Germany must pay without regard 
to her financial condition. A financial crisis, 
no matter how acute it was, did not destroy the 
productive force of a country and Germany still 


possessed the wealth of her own soil which had 
not been destroyed by the war. She had espe- 
cially rich resources in coal, wood, and potash, 
and her manual labor was much less reduced than 
that of France. ‘The ordinary budget compris- 
ing all permanent and normal charges would be 
supplied by means of taxation. All sums due 
the treasury would be collected so far as possible 
and an effort would be made to apply the laws 
more vigorously in respect to those contribu- 
tions which were not yielding all that had been 
expected. Thus, for the extraordinary contribu- 
tion of war profits, there had been received only 
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4,100,000,000 francs during the last three years 
of the application of the laws. The returns now 
amounted to 9,678,000,000, thus doubling in nine 
months the production of three years. Certain 
new taxes had been voted. France before the 
war had paid less than 6,000,000,000 francs in 
taxation, but henceforth would pay nearly 20,- 
000,000,000. This had resulted from an appeal 
to the contributive forces of the country. In 
this the government had respected so far as pos- 
sible the traditions, habits, and even prejudices 
of the country, which was always jealous of 
fiscal interference in private business. All the 
taxes which bore upon the general activity of 
the country showed a constant increase, thus 
indicating the return of normal conditions of 
business. On June 20, these increases had 
amounted to 1,634,674,200 francs which was 43 
per cent of the budget valuation. In short, 
France’s financial restoration kept pace with her 
economic restoration. In these respects the coun- 
try had passed the period of its greatest anxiety 
and better times were indicated. For the future 
it would be necessary to put a limit on the in- 
crease of the short-term debt and not to increase 
the issue of Treasury bonds, but to consolidate 
and amortize those already in circulation. These 
were the main points of the future policy in re- 
spect to that matter. Other features were the 
reduction of expenses and the suppression of 
various services applicable only to war time. 
The extraordinary budget was not admissible 
unless the ordinary budget was provided with 
the means of settlement; but it should be lim- 
ited to expenses incident to placing in operation 
the productive forces of France and her colonial 
empire. — 

The necessary sum for covering annual ex- 
penses of the government amounted to 18,500,000,- 
000 francs, which was about three and one-half 
times the annual expenditure of the period be- 
fore the war. This included the liquidation of 
all war expenses and the service of loans, but 
would not apply to pensions and to the cost of 
reconstructing the devastated regions since those 
expenses according to the Treaty were to be 
paid by Germany. Half of this sum was to go 
to the payment of the interest on war loans con- 
tracted by France. The whole of the 18,500,000,- 
000 francs was entirely covered by the new 
taxes voted by parliament. More than that, 
these taxes furnished a surplus of 3,500,000,000, 
for their total return was estimated at 22,000,- 
000,000. As proof of the excess that these taxes 
would yield, the following points were presented: 
During the first quarter of 1920, the excess of 
the budget over that of last year was 1,900,000,- 
000 francs and this came simply from the in- 
direct taxes. There would be in addition for the 
entire year about 4,000,000,000 which would 
not come from the new taxes, but from the de- 
velopment of commerce and industry. This lat- 
ter amount represented about four-fifths of the 
total budget collections before the war. More- 
over, the taxes on war profits for the four years 
1916-19, inclusive, amounted to 4,000,000,000 
francs. ‘These points were cited by way of ref- 
utation of the pessimistic remarks circulated 
in foreign countries in regard to the financial 
situation of France and were presented as an 
answer to the frequent criticism that France 
had not financially placed her house in order 
—in short, that she was looking too much for 
outside aid and not helping herself enough. 
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Before the war France was paying in taxes 
only about 108 francs or $20 a head each year: 
she was paying in November, 1920, 420 francs 
a head. The income tax as applied in France 
was reported to be pressing three times as heav- 
ily upon the French taxpayer, as the American 
tax upon the American taxpayer. As to the 
resources of France, she not only had the fertile 
land and mining resources of France itself, but 
there were the potash and iron deposits of Al- 
sace and the Briey basin and her enormous 
colonial empire extending over an area greater 
than that of the United States with Alaska add- 
ed, and including Africa, with its rich resources 
of wheat, wine, fruits, vegetables, cattle, hides, 
olive oil, petroleum, ivory, cotton, etc.; French 
Indo-China, with its rice and rubber and the 
inexhaustible resources, tea, cattle, coal, and 
other minerals to say nothing of the products 
of her island colonies. 

THE New Loan. Subscriptions to the new 
French 6 per cent loan were open in October and 
November. It was announced, December 2, that 
it had succeeded far beyond expectations, the 
total peli Hagin being over 30,000,000,000 
francs, or at the normal rate of exchange, $6,000,- 
000,000. The result occasioned surprise in view 
of the business depression prevailing in the 
country as the result of difficulties in adjusting 
retail prices to the lowering prices of raw ma- 
terials. 

RETURN FROM TAXATION, ETC. The yield for 
the calendar year 1920 from indirect taxes and 
monopolies was placed at 12,059,203,800 francs, 
an increase of 1,674,162,710 francs over the 
budget estimates. In addition to this the liqui- 
dation of French and American stocks yielded 
1,649,572,100 francs and the Treasury had re- 
ceived 728,019,200 francs as revenue from the 
public domain and from other sources. The ulti- 
mate product of direct taxes was placed at 1,763,- 
629,200 francs, of which on December 3lst, 858,- 
865,000 francs had been collected. The ultimate 
product of the general income tax and the im- 
pots cédulatres was placed at 1,288,505,700 francs, 
of which 1,007,065,400 francs were applicable to 
the year 1920, the last-named sum being com- 

sed as follows: General income tax 587,337,- 
(00 francs; tax on commercial and industrial 
profits 331,632,500; salaries and wages 67,667,-. 
600 francs; profits of the liberal professions 12,- 
065,500 francs; and agricultural profits 8,362,100 
francs. 

Uniten SraTes AND FRANCE. The question 
whether the United States should supply finan- 
cial aid was the subject of much debate through- 
out the year. The following summary indicates 
the French point of view: It was true that 
France was under deep obligations to the United 
States for her generous support during the war. 
Nevertheless, France felt that she could count 
upon further assistance in view of her economic 
condition. Certain objections were raised in 
America. For example, in the financial world, 
France was criticized for having a fiduciary circu- 
lation of more than 35,000,000,000 francs. To this 
the answer of the French was that while it was 
true, fully 20,000,000,000 francs of this amount 
had been applied to the liberated regions in de- 
fault of the payment by Germany of the amount 
she ought to have paid. Moreover what better 
proof could there be of the financial sacrifices 
to which the French nation had consented than 
the increase of the French budget from 5,000,- 
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000,000 francs in 1914 to 12,000,000,000 francs 
at the end of the war, and to 21,700,000,000 in 
May, 1920. The Americans seemed not to real- 
ize the inexhaustible natural wealth of France: 
The vast deposits of iron for example in the basin 
of Lorraine; the enormous potash resources of 
Alsace; the phosphates of Algeria; the water 
power of the Alps and the Pyrenees; to say noth- 
ing of the great fertility of the French soil. 
These resources had not been exploited and this 
was due neither to the fault of the French nor to 
their lack of energy, but only to the wretched 
condition in which the Germans had left the 
invaded regions. The factories and industries 
of entire departments had been destroyed. In 
view of the incomparable riches of France it was 
asked what risk there was for American capital. 
All that France needed was time in which to 
repair her ruin. As to the rate of exchange, 
while the enormous appreciation of the dollar 
was disastrous for the French, it was likely to 
become a danger also to the Americans. It im- 
posed an economic barrier which in the long run 
might close the French market to imports. For 
example, certain French manufacturers in order 
to escape’ the losses involved in the high rate of 
exchange had caused millions of tons of sugar 
to be purchased in Czecho-Slovakia and it was 
not unlikely that France would draw extensively 
on the food supplies in certain regions of central 
Europe to the injury of.the American market. 
The success of the recent loan would no doubt 
show that America was not lacking in good-will. 
France appealed not only to American good-will, 
but to American self-interest. See below under 
History. 

FINANCE. Reports published toward the end 
of the year indicated bad financial conditions 
and widespread anxiety over the state of the 
public treasury. In spite of the success of the 
national loan, the exchange situation had not 
improved and business conditions appeared to 
be growing worse. There was an excessive re- 
striction of credits resulting in a serious stagna- 
tion in industrial enterprise. Various rumors 
were afloat as to the proceeds of the loan. It 
was said for example, that a large part of them 
had been already spent in advance. In Parlia- 
ment the government was closely questioned and 
the finance commission of the Senate indicated 
that the budget estimates as yet not made pub- 
lic did not show the complete indebtedness and 
that supplementary estimates would follow. The 
finance minister offered an explanation of the con- 
ditions and agreed henceforth to take Parliament 
into the complete confidence of the government, 
in regard to expenditures and the way to meet 
them. 

At that time it was reported that the French 
were sending to Washington the sum of $150,- 
000,000 in payment for its share of the Anglo- 
French loan by the United States. 

Raitways. The railways of France, which 
had in 1920 an aggregate mileage of about 26,- 
500 miles were included in seven systems, five 
of which, the Paris-Orleans, the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean, the Nord, the Est, and the 
Midi, were privately owned and operated. These 
private companies functioned under state con- 
cessions which expire between 1950 and 1960, 
when, under the terms of the concessions, the rail- 
ways will be turned back to the state. The state 
system, founded in 1878, was formed out of the 
older lines and was extended in 1908 by the re- 
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purchase of the Ouest railway which had a 
mileage of about 3700 miles. The Alsace-Lor- 
raine system turned over to France after the 
war was also operated by the state. 

Inasmuch as France was the battleground for 
much of the World War, it was inevitable that 
in addition to problems common to transporta- 
tion interests the world over, it should have 
its own and special complex situation. The out- 
break of war in 1914 had found the French rail- 
ways in good condition, and during the period of 
hostilities they were operated with considerable 
efficiency. However along with certain mani- 
fest strategic advantages among which was the 
convergency on Paris certain disadvantages were 
clearly apparent, chief of which were the in- 
ability to handle cross country traffic and the 
great independence of the different lines with 
each other. In France as elsewhere in 1920 the 
leading considerations with the railways were 
finances and labor. The war and its aftermath 
had affected both, and in particular operating 
expenses had increased far more than revenues. 
In 1919 operating expenses were 461,902,000 
francs, or 225 per cent greater than in 1913, due 
not only to increased labor costs, but to the 
increase in the cost of fuel. This item alone 
had grown tenfold on account of the high price 
of imported coal which was consumed in much 
greater quantities than the French fuel. In- 
creases in transportation rates were made at the 
beginning of 1918 to the amount of 25 per cent, 
and in 1920 to 70 and 80 per cent for passengers 
and 140 per cent for freight, but these advances 
only increased the receipts 89 per cent or 302,- 
000,000 francs. At the same time the operating 
ratio rose from and average of 57 per cent in 1913 
to 103 per cent in 1919. These conditions were 
destructive of any operating surpluses such as 
the three principal privately operated lines—the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean, the Est, and 
the Nord—were able to record in 1913, when 
the excess of earnings over expenditures amount- 
ed to 8.000,000 francs, 7,308,000 francs, and 
7,000,000 francs respectively. Subsequent to 
1914 each of these roads had a deficit and the 
deficits of the other railroads increased. At the 
end of the financial year 1919 the total deficit 
for all of the railroads was 2,500,000,000 francs 
and it was estimated that the deficit for 1920 
would almost approach that sum, making a total 
deficit of 4,500,000,000 francs. For the year 
1920 an operating ratio of about 125 per cent 
was estimated. 

With such deficits on the operating account 
in order to pay the shareholders of the railways 
the minimum guaranteed dividends, the Est, the 
Paris-Orleans, and the Midi received advances 
from the state. The state guarantee to the Nord 
and the Paris, l.yons and Mediterranean systems 
ceased after 1915, but they were authorized to 
borrow money in order to meet these dividends. 
This privilege, however, expired with the financial 
year 1920. Such conditions naturally called for 
some remedial measures and on May 18, 1920, the 
President of the Republic signed a hill for the 
reorganization of the railways in order to stop 
the financial drain due to the guaranty of mini- 
mum profits. The bill provided that the various 
lines should be coérdinated so as to form a great 
national system. At first, the railways were to 
be operated by their existing managements, but 
subject to a council on which the companies, the 
men, and the users of the railways would be 
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represented. All the net receipts were to be 
pooled. From net earnings in excess of the sums 
guaranteed the companies there would be paid 
premiums to those which did well in the amount 
and operation of traffic; two-thirds of these 
premiums were to be divided among the em- 
ployees. This arrangement involved certain ad- 
ditional measures concerning the employees re- 
ferred to below. 

By French railway officials at least, and also 
by many economists the eight-hour day was held 
responsible for much of the financial trouble 
prevalent in 1919 and 1920. It was established 
hy a law taking effect April 23, 1919, even be- 
fore the railways had heen able to reorganize 
and adjust their operating conditions and forces 
on a peace basis. The first direct reault of this 
action was to increase the number of employees 
to an extraordinary degree, and with increase in 
numbers went a more than corresponding dimin- 
ished efficiency. From 1914 to 1919 there was 
an increase of from 25 to 32 per cent in the 
number of station employees, from 30 to 37 per 
cent in trainmen, and in excess of 40 per cent in 
engineers and trainmen. Where at the begin- 
ning of 1914 there were 355,900 railway em- 
ployees, and in 1919 391,400, by 1920 the total 
had reached 500,000. Even under normal condi- 
tions such increases would mean many inex- 
perienced men, and this of course was intensified 
on account of the post-war situation and resulted 
in decreased output and lessened efficiency. On 
one system where there had been an increase in 
the number of locomotive engineers amounting 
to 40 per cent on account of the eight hour 
day the daily average run had fallen from 67 
miles in 1913 to about 40 miles at the beginning 
of 1920, while in the shops with the eight-hour 
day and the elimination of piece work the hourly 
output had shrunk to 50 per cent of what was 
secured before and the number of workmen had 
to be increased. According to French railway 
officials the eight-hour day had resulted in re- 
ducing the number of available freight cars, in- 
creased the number of losses, delays, and dam- 
ages, and seriously retarded the return to normal 
operation. The effect on wages was to increase 
the amount from that paid to 355,000 men in 
1913, 766,800,000 francs, to 3,276,000,000 francs 
paid to 500,000 employees in 1920, or an increase 
of 327 per cent in wages for a working force in- 
creased about 41 per cent. 

Naturally rolling stock and other equipment 
suffered during the war, but in 1919 and 1920 
the great trouble was an insufficient and inex- 
perienced force in the shops to maintain locomo- 
tives as well as engineers and firemen to operate 
them. From-an ante-war record of 9.8 per cent 
of locomotives out of service for repairs, the 
proportion increased to 20.5 per cent on Aug. 
1, 1919, and was 22.4 per cent on Jan. 1, 1920. 
In the case of freight cars the condition was 
even worse, out-of-service cars increasing from 
3.7 per cent to 15.7 per cent on Aug. 1, 1919, 
and 18.6 per cent on Jan. 1, 1920. In the last 
year practically double the number of men were 
required for the same amount of work as before 
the war. 

Much reconstruction work was done on the 
French railways in the devastated territory in 
1919 and 1920. A large part of the lines on 
the Nord and Est railways required entire re- 
building. The notable record of 1353 miles of 
1407 destroyed put back in service in 20 months 
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was a distinct achievement for the French rail- 
wav engineers. As a result of this effort and 
activity, transportation in devastated regions 
was practically restored to normal hy the autumn 
of 1920. Furthermore French engineers were 
not onlv thinking of present needs for reconstruc- 
tion. Flectrification was receiving their earnest 
attention. In accordance with a law passed in 
1919 to develop and regulate the use of hydro- 
electric power. sites for various generating sta- 
tions were granted to the Paris-Orleans lines, 
while subsequently legislative provision was made 
for the development. of hydro-electric plants on 
the Rhine River. In fact, electrification was 
planned for some 6000 miles of track distributed 
as follows: Paris-Orleans, 3250 miles: the Midi. 
2125 miles: and the Paris, Lyons. and Mediter- 
ranean, 1525 miles. Naturally such a programme 
of electrification involved a capital outlay of 
several hillions of francs, but the corresnonding 
annual saving of 1,500,000 tons of coal which 
would he available for industrial purposes, not. 
to speak of the improved traffic conditions and 
economies of operation. Just how this capital 
outlay would be financed was not announced in 
1920. A committee on standardization adopted 
for future use direct current at 1509 volts as 
standard practice. 

Two serious strikes on the French railways 
were notable and deplorable events of 1920. A 
four-day strike in February was followed by a 
more serious outbreak in May lasting 28 days 
and working untold damage. The May strike 
was stated to be a revolutionary movement, duly 
prepared for and supported by external agencies, 


‘though conducted hy the Railwaymen’s Federa- 


tion, of which more than half of the workmen 
were members. The strike was in defiance of 
public opinion, and was dealt with rigorously bv 
the government, aided by many loyal employees 
and volunteer workers enlisted from schools and 
universities as well as from many other walks 
of civil life. The federation was duly defeated 
and more or less disorganized but the damage 
done not only to the railways but to industrial 
life generally was unfathomable. The estimat- 
ed loss to the railways was 140,000,000 francs 
and its effects were spread over several months. 
However it served to define the attitude of the 
general public toward such labor manifestations 
and the railways emerged in a better position. 
Previous to the strike there had been an import- 
ant series of agreements between railway offi- 
cials and the employees seeking to secure in- 
creased interest and coédperation from the work- 
ers who often were able to contribute suggestions 
of practical importance and benefit to the serv- 
ice.” Furthermore these agreements provided for 
safeguarding the employees’ interests in regard 
to promotion, increased wages, discipline, and 
enforcement of reasonable though strict regula- 
tions. The plan in substance was that the work- 
men should elect delegates to three committees. 
One committee was to represent the men at local 
points, the second committee was to confer with 
the general manager and a third committee was 
to confer with the presidents of the roads. The 
presidential committee consisted of 24 members, 
7 from the transportation department, 7 repre- 
senting the mechanical department, 7 representa- 
tives from the engineering department, and . 
representatives from other departments. 

It was provided that the general manager's 
committee should confer with the general man- 
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ager every three months and the presidential com- 
mittee should confer with the president every 
six months. These committees were also to join 
with any inquiry board called to give its opinion 
on questions of discipline. The plan further pro- 
vided for the representation of the employees on 
committees formed to consider employees’ pen- 
sions and for the inspection of the codperative 
stores. The workmen thus were able to partici- 
pate in a very practical way in the management 
of the railways. 

As a result of the agreement wages were 
standardized so that all employees of the larger 
railways belonging to the same class of service 
were to be paid alike. Length of service and 
yearly bonuses also were established. 

Army. Figures supplied in 1920 showing the 
French forces engaged in the war and the esti- 
mates of casualties, etc., were as follows: The 
total number of white troops mobilized during 
the war was placed at 7,935,000 and of native 
troops of the colonies, 475,000. At the begin- 
ning of 1919, there were still about 2,300,000 
French troops in service. Demobilization con- 
tinued throughout 1919 and at the end of that 
year, the total strength of the active army includ- 
ing both white and colored troops was placed at 
about 800,000 of whom 150,000 constituted the 
army of occupation on the Rhine. This, however, 
did not include the forces engaged in Syria, Con- 
stantinople and the Balkans. The French col- 
onies during the war furnished contingents of 
Senegalese, Algerians, Tunisians, Indo-Chinese, 
Moroccans, and other forces from the island of 
Malaga, Somaliland, and the French Pacific is- 
lands; and besides that, some 221,668 native 
workmen were supplied to take the place of 
Frenchmen engaged at the front, from Indo- 
China, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, Madagascar, 
and China. The number of white troops killed 
during the war was placed at 1,390,600; of miss- 
ing, helieved to be killed, 245,900; wounded, 2,- 
560,000. The number of native casualties was 
placed at 67,000 killed and 140,000 wounded. | 

According to figures in the possession of 
the United States War Department the arm 
of France was, so far as effectives were concerned, 
the largest in the world, although it was sur- 
passed bv the Italian army when the reserves 
were reckoned in. The permanent French ef- 
fectives December 31st were placed at 732,000, in- 
cluding colonial troops; the reserves at 1,560,000. 

At the beginning of 1920, the question whether 
universal compulsory military service would be 
retained, was still unanswered and it remained 
under consideration during the year. Plans had 
heen proposed for a conscription of 200,000 each 
year and the addition of 150,000 by voluntary 
enlistment, which would constitute an army on 
a peace footing of 350.000 and on a war footing 
of 1,300,000. A _ territorial and reserve force 
was also proposed which would give about 2.- 
000,000. On February 22d the government at 
the request of the general staff, gave its permis- 
sion for the maintenance of 1,000,000 men under 
arms, instead of 800,000, and the continuance 
of all supply departments on an emergency war 
footing. The war pensions had been liquidated, 
according to the Minister of Pensions, on Fehru- 
ary Ist, to the numher of 660.000, but at that 
time there remained nearly five times as many 
to be settled. Of these, 1,975,000 were for dis- 
abled persons, 700,000 for widows, and 550,000 
for dependents. 
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The question of the length of military service 
was under discussion in the latter part of the 
year. In October the War Minister, M. Lefevre, 
submitted his recruiting bill to the army com- 
mittee. This was drawn up by the aid of the 
general staff and approved by the superior coun- 
cil of war. Those who supported it believed that 
the necessity of possessing an army sufficient to . 
insure the peace during the period of the execu- 
tion of the treaties required the maintenance of 
a large number of effectives. After that period, 
the three-year service might be given up but it 
should not fall below the two-year limit. The 
total duration of military service, according to 
the law of Aug. 7, 1913, terminated in the 28th 
year. According to the new plan it was pro- 
longed to the 30th year. One-half of the re- 
cruits were to enter in the month of October of 
the year in which they reached the age of 20; 
the other half, six months later, in the month of 
April of the year when they reached the age of 
21. The army consisted of the active forces with 
service for two years, the reserve with service 
for 18 years, and the territorial force with serv- 
ice for 10 years. 

At the close of the year the future of the 
French army was still unsettled. The term of 
military service was not fixed for the regular 
army, nor was the period of training for the 
reserves. Various bills had been presented in 
the Chamber concerning the re-organization of 
the army, recruiting, and the term of military 
service. Competent military authorities declared 
that it was not possible to reduce the term of 
service to a year. The Minister of War, M. 


. André Lefévre, had opposed even the reduction 


to 18 months which had been finally agreed upon 
hy the ministry, and had resigned in consequence 
of this disagreement, as noted below under His- 
tory. At the close of the year, a government bill 
which embodied the principle of 18 months’ serv- 
ice was still before the Chamber, The question 
of re-organizing the army and of replenishing the 
munitions, etec., was particularly important in 
view of the fee France was playing in the East 
In Syria and Cilicia her forces were serving virtu- 
ally as police. General Gouraud who was in 
command estimated that for 1921 the sum of 1,- 
200,000,000 francs would be necessary for the 
region, including 400,000,000 for the civil ad 
ministration | 800,000,000 for the military 
This amount seemed excessive to many critics, 
but the Prime Minister and General Gouraud 
still insisted on the necessity of this credit. It 
was argued on behalf of the French enterprise in 
the East that in the long run it would pay. 
Navy. The following table taken from the 
Stateeman’s Year Book for 1920, shows the num. 
ber of vessels in the French fleet including those 
projected or in process of construction. 


Complete at the end of 
19 1920 


18 1919 
Dreadnonghts ..............% 7 7 7 
Pre-dreadnought battleships .. 17 13 10 
Armored cruisers ........... 17 15 15 
Protected cruisers .......... 10 18 12 
Gunboats, ete. ............- 11 85 85 
Destroyers ..........-00008 85 80 80 
Torpedo boats ............. 160 1538 100( 1) 
Submarines ............... 100 100(f) 104(7f) 


See NAvar, PRoGREss. 

France, like other great Powers, was concerned 
with the question whether the navy of the future 
should depend for its strength upon cruisers or 
submarines, and the matter was largely discussed 
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in 1920. England had not undertaken any con- 
struction and therefore had not decided the ques- 
tion. The other two great naval Powers, the 
United States and Japan, appeared to have de- 
cided for cruisers, and had projected superdread- 
noughts and giant battleships of 40,000 tons. 
The French naval department, however, at the 
close of the year seemed to decide on the opposite 
policy, for it planned to build 100 submarines. 
The eftire administration of the navy including 
the ministry, general staff, and superior council 
of the budget had agreed that, without condemn- 
ing the cruiser, the best policy for France on 
the sea called for a submarine programme. 

GOVERNMENT. As a result of the elections for 
the Senate held January 7th, M. Bourgeois was 
elected president of the Senate by vote of 147 
to 125. M. Clemenceau withdrew his candidacy 
for the presidency of the Republic, January 12, 
and in the election that followed, M. Deschanel 
received a large majority, namely, 734 votes as 
against 66 for M. Jonnart, 56 for M. Clemenceau, 
six for M. Bourgeois, and one for M. Sadoul. 
Thereupon, the Clemenceau ministry resigned 
and a new cabinet was formed under the premier- 
ship of M. Alexandre Millerand, who took the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The other mem- 
bers of the ministry were as follows: M. L’Hopi- 
teau, Minister of Justice; T. Steeg, Interior; 
André Lefaévre, War; Landry, Marine; Isaac, 
Commerce; J. H. Ricard, Agriculture; Francois- 
Marsal, Finance; Albert Sarraut, Colonies; Le 
Trocquer, Public Works; André Honnorat, Pub- 
lic Instruction; Paul Jourdain, Labor; Breton, 
Hygiene and Social Welfare; André Maginot, 
Pensions; Emile Ogier, Liberated Regions. Of 
these M. Jourdain and M. Le Trocquer had been 
in the previous ministry. Question was raised by 
M. Daudet as to the eligibility of M. Steeg, who 
had been accused of close relations with the 
exiled minister, M. Malvy, but his resolution de- 
manding an explanation was rejected by vote of 
383 to 14. A vote of confidence of the govern- 
ment followed, giving 272 against 23 (297 not 
voting). The question of confidence again arose, 
January 30th, when the Steeg question was re- 
vived, and the government received a vote of 
confidence of 510 to 70, and still again on Febru- 
ary 6th, on the question of foreign policy, when 
the vote stood 518 to 68. The programme as an- 
nounced by the government comprised as its 
main features: Codperation, increased produc- 
tion, and pursuance of a vigorous foreign policy 
along the lines already laid down. M. Deschanel 
was succeeded as president in the Chamber by 
Raoul Peret. M. Millerand was elected to the 
presidency, September 23, and was succeeded as 
Premier by M. Georges Leygues. See under Hts- 
tory below. 

HISTORY 

THe CAILLAux Case. The sensational trial of 
Joseph Caillaux which was so long a feature of 
recent French politics and which has been de- 
scribed in precediig Year Books reached its final 
stage in February, when the case was opened 
before the High Court of the Senate. Most of 
the points brought out were already familiar to 
the public, having been discussed in previous 
trials and in the press. The main issue was 
whether he was guilty of intelligence with the 
enemy or of correspondence with the enemy. In 
spite of the many dramatic disclosures in previ- 
ous trials, it was not believed that he was guilty 
of intelligence with the enemy. This was justi- 
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fied by the result. The court vote of 213 to 
28, declared him not guilty of intelligence with 
the enemy: but decided, however, by vote of 159 
to 91, that he was guilty of dangerous corre- 
spondence with the enemy, though without crim- 
inal intent, and by vote of 128 to 110 extenuating 
circumstances were admitted. He was sentenced 
simply to the term of.imprisonment that he had 
already served, wamely three years, but the sen- 
tence also carried five years prohibition of resi- 
dence in French territory and the deprivation of 
civil rights for 10 years. 

SoctaList Parties. The French Socialist 
groups in genera] stood firmly against the foreign 
policy of the government and the majority of 
them were also sympathetic with Bolshevism in 
Russia and with the German proletariat. A So- 
cialist manifesto was issued late in March, con- 
demning French intervention in Syria and ex- . 
pressing sympathy with the German working 
classes. The radicals had the upper hand at the 
beginning of the year, and their strength through- 
out the year seemed steadily to increase. A So- 
cialist congress was held at Strassburg in March, 
at which the minority who favored the policy of 
national defense was expelled. Thereupon, the 
expelled members called themselves a new party 
professing the pure principles of Socialism and 
opposing Bolshevism. On May Ist, a Socialist 
manifesto set forth the following four demands 
upon the government: (1) Complete amnesty 
for all political offenses, mutinies, and disorders 
occurring in strikes; (2) right of all state em- 
ployees to form unions; (3) peace with the Soviet 
government of Russia; and (4) general disarma- 
ment. On May 2d, the General Confederation of 
Labor, which had defied the government’s attempt 
to break it up, put forth a programme which 
made the following demands: An international 
association for the distribution of raw materials; | 
an international fleet to be formed under the 
Teague of Nations to determine freight rates and 
permit the provisioning of countries according 
to the needs and the conditions of the market; 
the control and distribution of imports; and the 
elimination of the middleman. A further account 
of the activities of the French Socialists during 
the year will be found in the article SociaLisM. 

There were labor disturbances, more or less 
serious all through the year, owing to the effects 
of the war in general and specifically to the high 
cost of living. A general strike was ordered by 
the Confederation of Labor after a serious rail- 
way strike had beeen called out (February 24th) 
by the national federation of railway workmen, 
and in the middle of March, some 400,000 workers 
poi a ae in mills, mines, and factories were in- 
volved. The government followed the example 
which M. Briand had made famous several years 
before the war during the great railway strike. 
It called the railway strikers to the colors and 
at the same time promised to remove just griev- 
ances. Its course was approved by the Chamber 
of Deputies by a vote of 503 to 75. The railway- 
men in the national congress which opened in 
Paris, April 24, demanded nationalization of al] 
lines, reinstatement of dismissed men, the right 
to form unions in all branches of railway work, 
and the abandonment of all proceedings againat 
strikers. These demands were approved by a 
vote of 171,037 against 147,282. The General 
Confederation of Labor had come to their support, 
ordering out the seamen, dockers, and miners. 
The strike was unpopular and the company was 
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successful in maintaining the railway services 
in spite of it. The programme of the Confedera- 
tion of Labor went much beyond the mere matter 
of wages or working hours. It called for the 
creation of a national committee to re-organize 
production and of an international arrangement 
for distributing raw materials and regulating 
freights; the re-organization of rail transport; 
control of imports; disarmament; cessation of 
colonial expeditions; an economic agreement 
among all peoples as a basis of codperation. 
May Day was attended by its usual disturbances. 
It began peacefully, but a number of riots oc- 
curred and over 30 of the rioters were arrested. 

New PoLiTicaAL GrouPpine. On June 17th an 
alliance of parties was announced under the title 
of Republican-Democratic Alliance of Social Ac- 
tion and National Reconstruction, which was 
said to control 260 votes in the Chamber and 
whose programme comprised the following feat- 
ures: Qpposition to the dictatorship of any 
single cluss and substitution of class-solidarity 
for class-hatred; insistence upon hard work for 
the reconstruction of French economic life and 
upon the restoration’ of unity; abolition of the 
right to strike, except for specified reasons; and 
maintenance of law and order. 

FRENCH RaDICALISM. Some excitement was 
caused in conservative circles by an alleged in- 
ternational conspiracy between the‘directors of 
the General Confederation of Labor and the So- 
cialists of France on the one hand with the ex- 
tremists in England and the Committee of the 
International at Amsterdam on the other for 
the turning of France into a Bolshevist republic. 
In August the Socialist group in Parliament an- 
nounced that they would interpellate the govern- 
ment in regard to the expulsion of the two Eng- 
lish delegates and they demanded the calling of 
Parliament. This was at the time when the de- 
cision of the French government to recognize Gen- 
eral Wrangel (see WAR OF THE NATIONS) was 
causing trouble with the English and an agree- 
ment on the matter between the two Allied gov- 
ernments had just been worked out. The Social- 
ista tried to alarm the country over the danger 
of war. At this time the secretary-general of the 
Confederation of Labor set out for Amsterdam to 
attend the meeting of the International Bureau 
of Labor The French General Confederation 
of Labor had urged the calling of this meeting 
in order to consider recent events in Poland. It 
was understood that the delegates to it would 
engage in the name of the workingmen of their 
respective nations to refuse to manufacture arms 
and munitions and to oppose any warlike venture 
by every means in their power, including the gen- 
eral strike. See SOCIALISM. 

INTERBNATIONALISM. There were in France 
representatives of liberal policies corresponding 
to those of the British Labor Party in England 
and the liberal elements in the United States 
that favored an international organization more 
radical in its scope than the existing League of 
Nations, but little publicity was given to these 
French groups in the foreign press, which quoted 
chiefly from sources committed to the support of 
the existing French government and to the most 
extreme immediate exactions from Germany. 
Such criticisms by French writers were mainly 
those from Socialist and Syndicalist quarters. 
In the course of the vear a smal] group was 
formed which became known abroad chiefly on 
account of its literary origin. It was founded by 
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M. Barbusse, author of the remarkable novel, Le 
feu, translated into English under the title of 
Under Fire. This organization was termed 
Clarté from the title of a later book by M. Bar- 
busse in which his ideas on international policies 
were presented more definitely. A number of 
well-known men joined the organization which 
carried on an active propaganda. The main 
point in its programme corresponded to the prin- 
cipal thesis of M. Barbusse’s second book, namely, 
that war was not to be attributed to the wicked- 
ness of any one country—that all countries and 
not Germany alone were to blame for the late 
war, that the principal cause of the war was to 
be found in the spirit of nationalism, in the 
selfishness and narrow patriotism characteristic 
of all nations, that in a sense all governments had 
been guilty in 1914-18, for while Germany was 
the immediate offender at that time, every gov- 
ernment had done similar things in the past. 
Therefore in order to put an end to war it was 
necessary to consolidate the peoples of the world.~ 
The principles of the new group involved extreme- 
ly radical changes of a social as well as an inter- 
national character. By the press generally, this 
movement was condemned on account of its im- 
mediate bearing on the question of Germany. It 
whitewashed the Germans, according to its 
critics, relieving them from all punishment and 
reparation and so encouraged them to hegin 
again. It greatly offended a large part of the 
public, by accusing the French government of the 
same imperialism as Germany had shown. 
Documents were circulated by the group to prove 
that the war itself was not exclusively due to 
the Germans. In short. the issue which it raised 
was the familiar one of pacificism. The radical 
and logical endeavor to assure peace in the future 
involved its authors in a criticism of their own 
country, which was immediately seized upon as 
proof of their disloyalty: so the igsue was be- 
tween treason to their own country and allegiance 
to a dogma of universal peace. Practically the 
movement was believed to be of no importance, 
but on its theoretical side, it gave rise to ani 
mated discussion. 

KAMERUN AND Toco. The status of the former 
German colonies Kamerun and Togo was a vexed 
question during 1920. Points brought out in the 
course of discussion with the minister of the 
colonies were as follows: Article 119 of the 
Treaty provided for German renunciation of these 
colonies and article 22 laid down the principles 
which should guide the nations that assumed 
control of them. The distribution of mandates 
was decided by the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. All the German colonies with the excep- 
tion of the two mentioned above passed under the 
mandate of the British Empire, Australia, and 
New Zealand, Japan, and the Union of South 
Africa, and the Council decided that France and 
Great Britain should come to an agreement. 
France and England agreed upon a geographical 
partition of the territories they had conquered. 
That was the situation down to the closing 
months of 1919. An agreement was reached be- 
tween the French and English authorities both 
central and local and the process of evacuation 
and of taking possession began in 1920. In the 
French territories the organization of the gov- 
ernment was also begun. Councils of adminis- 
tration, courts, and a financial system were pro- 
vided for. The customs’ system of Kamerun was 
the subject of special decree which fixed the 
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rights of entry and clearance according to the 
principles of the decree in respect to French Equa- 
torial Africa passed in 1912. Another decree 
arranged for the liquidation of German property 
in the two colonies. An important decision was 
reached on Dec. 9, 1919, by the Supreme Council 
giving France the right to recruit troops in the 
country not only for local defense but if necessary 
for service in France. As to the question wheth- 
er the colonies were to be governed under a man- 
date or on the principle of territorial soyereignty, 
the Minister of the Colonies said that the point 
was still undecided. A decision of the Supreme 
Council on May 7th which had been applied to 
the Kamerun and Togo, left the impression that 
the territories were to go to France without 
mandate, but France intended to administer them 
in the spirit of a mandatary power. France en- 
tered into full possession of the Kamerun and 
Togo, October 20. The question of status re- 
mained unsettled, the precise meaning of the term 
mandate being subject to debate. It was inter- 
preted by some as admitting virtual annexation. 

OFFICIAL RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. A Ger- 
man ambassador for the first time since 1914 pre- 
sented his credentials to the President of the 
French Republic September 29th. The new am- 
bassador, Dr. von Mayer, declared that he would 
do all in his power to bring about friendly rela- 
tions on the bases established by the Treaty, and 
President Millerand replied to the effect that the 
policy of his government was based on the belief 
that the only means of removing difficulties in 
the way of good relations between the two coun- 
tries was the loyal execution of the Treaty. 
Upon the ambassador’s first official visit to the 
government he repeated his assurances that Ger- 
many would act in good faith and the French 
Prime Minister replied that all that the French 
government desired was certainty that the Ger- 
man government would fulfill its obligations. 
Once that was assured, France would do all in 
her power to establish normal political and eco- 
nomic relations with Germany. 

NEw PRESIDENTS. There were two presiden- 
tial elections: during- the year. On the retire- 
ment of M. Poincaré in January the two leading 
candidates were M. Clemenceau and M. Paul 
Deschanel, but in the preliminary meeting M. 
Deschanel received 409 votes against 389 for M. 
Clemenceau and the latter withdrew his candi- 
dacy, January 16. M. Deschanel was elected, 
January 17, by 734 votes out of 888 recorded. 
President Deschanel began to show signs of ill- 
ness in the spring and fell or jumped from his 
special train as it was approaching Hontargis jn 
the night of May 23d. He suffered from serious 
nervous disorder, but from time to time was re- 


ported cured. His malady increased, however, 


and after varying reports on the subject in the 
newspapers it was announced on September 16th 
that he had placed his resignation in the hands of 
the council of ministers. The leading candidate 
for succession was M. Alexandre Millerand, the 
Premier. The election was held, September 23. 
The platform on which M. Millerand accepted the 
nomination contained the stipulation that there 
should be no marked change in national policy, 
that is to say, no compromise in respect to the 
revision of the Treaty, ete. The final-result was 
695 votes for M. Millerand, out of a total of 892. 

THE Leyaues Ministry. The appointment of 
Georges Leygues as Prime Minister was an- 
nounced September 24th and taken as an assur- 
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ance that the Millerand policies would be carried 
out. The new ministry was promptly appointed 
and the Chamber of Deputies passed a vote of 
confidence of 507 to 80. The principal points in 
the new Prime Minister’s announcement were the 
continuation of the present French foreign policy 
and the necessity of revising the constitution. 
Other points were the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated regions and the guarding of the rights of 
new nations. On December 16th, the Minister of 
War, M. André Lefévre, resigned on account of 
his opposition to the military service bill which 
fixed the term at 18 months in place of two 
years as he demanded. In his letter of resigna- 
tion, he deplored the difference of opinion between 
him and other members of the cabinet in respect 
to French policy toward Germany and the dan- 
gers that France incurred on account of the 
attitude of Germany. France was under the 
necessity of defending herself from an attack 
through Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Roumania, 
and the danger in that quarter was increasiny. 
M. Lefévre was succeeded at the close of the year 
as Minister of War by Baron Flaminius Raiberti, 
who had been for a long time a member of the 
Democratic Left in the Chamber, where he had 
specialized in military questions and served for 
a number of years on the committee of the army. 
THE PoLicy oF MILLERAND. The election of 
M. Millerand as president after the resignation 
of President Deschanel in September was re- 
garded as a definite endorsement of his policy. 
‘the main points in his policy may be summar- 
ized as foliows: He had worked trom the first 
for the strict fulfillment of the Treaty. Upon 
the appearance of German troops in the Ruhr 
Valley, he at once sent French generals to occupy 
German towns on the Khine and in so doing did 
not await the approval of Great Britain. At the 
conference of San Remo, he argued with success 
tor uhe strict entorcement of the ‘lreaty and won 
over the British and italian Prime Ministers to 
his point of view. At the conference of Spa, he 
maintained a vigorous attitude which brought the 
Germans to terms. In respect to Russia, he be- 
lieved in the first place that the Soviet govern- 
ment aimed at a world revolution which might 
finally involve France and in the second place 
he feared that it would work with the old mili- 
tary element in Germany to restore that Power. 
Moreover, as the Bolshevist government had offi- 
cially refused to recognize the debt to France of 
the old régime, France must oppose any negotia- 
tions which would lead to the recognition of that 
government. It has been and must continue to 
be the policy of France according to M. Millerand 
und his supporters to do everything possible to- 
ward the overthrow of the Soviet government. 
Lhis attitude toward Russia accounted for the 
avsence of trench representatives from the trade 
and peace negotiations with Russia undertaken 
by Lioyd George, and the sudden recognition by 
France of General Wrangel in South Russia. It 
also accounted for French policy in respect to 
Poland, which country was supported by all pos- 
sible means as the rampart against the Russians. 
When M. Millerand accepted the candidacy for 
president, it was on the condition that he should 
be allowed to supervise the foreign policy of the 
ministry, so that it might follow along the lines 
that he had laid down. Concerning the French 
yovernment’s attitude toward Poland, its recog- 
nition of General Wrangel, and its general policy 
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at the various councils during the year, see WAR 
OF THE NATIONS. 

QUESTION OF REPARATIONS. There was a sharp 
division im policy between the French govern- 
ment and the other Powers in respect to both the 
amount cf the reparations from Germany and the 
definite fixing of that amount. For an account 
of this friction which as between France and 
Great Britain was especially serious, see the 
article Wark oF THE Nations. In_ general, 
France held to a strict execution of the Treaty 
without regard to Germany’s ability to pay and 
was opposed to fixing at an early date the exact 
amount to be paid. The French government re- 
peatedly maintained that it was not asking Ger- 
many to pay more than she was capable of pay- 
ing and that the immediate fixing of the amount 
was premature. It argued that France was un- 
able to meet the necessities of the devastated re- 
gions and reconstruct the financial and industrial 
systems of the country without the payment of 
the reparation money. The attitude of Great 
Britain on this subject ‘occasioned distrust and 
provoked hostile criticisam. The friction between 
the French and British governments was aggra- 
vated by the decision of the latter not to seize 
German property under certain conditions. This 
was condemned by the French press as encourag- 
ing Germany to press for further changes in the 
Treaty and because it placed British trade in an 
advantageous condition as compared, with the 
trade of her Allies. By removing the threat of 
confiscation, it deprived the Allies of a sanction 
for the enforcement of: the claims against Ger- 
many. As the year went on France showed a 
tendency to conform more nearly to the policies 
of her Allies and there were repeated conferences 
on the subject, but down to the year’s close the 
question was still unsettled and the amount of 
reparations had not been fixed. See WAR OF THE 
NATIONS. 

THE QUESTION OF PLEBISCITES. The conclu- 
sion of the Riga armistice left France without 
immediate subject of anxiety in respect to Poland 
and, acccrding to the government’s supporters, 
had entirely vindicated the policy of M. Mille- 
rand in respect to Poland but meanwhile, they 
said, Germany was as usual giving cause for con- 
.cern. They declared that the Pan-Germans were 
continuing systematically their underhand work 
in Upper Silesia and were trying by every means 
to falsify the future plebiscite; that they had 
devised a plan for associating about 300,000 
Germans from regions outside the territory in 
question; they they were trying equally to con- 
fuse the minds of the electors by bringing up the 
question of self-government, whereas the only 
point at issue according to the Treaty was to be 
the question whether the country should be at- 
tached to Germany or to Poland; finally that 
they were preparing to stir up riots and resort 
to force in case the vote turned against them. 
It was complained that while the Inter-Allied 
High Commission had taken all possible measures 
for assuring a fair vote the new English military 
attaché at Berlin, General Malcolm, had been 
won over by the Germans. In Vienna the Na- 
tional Assembly had. voted unanimously for a 
plebiscite on the question of union with Germany. 
Austria, it was argued, was in fact dealing with 
the Treaty of Saint Germain in the same way that 
Germany was dealing with the Treaty of Ver- 
sxilles, that is to say she was seeking to evade 
its terms or delay its execution. By the former 
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Treaty the inalienable independence of Austria 
had been proclaimed. 

THE NEAR-EASTERN Po.icy. As noted above, 
under Army, the high estimates for the cost of 
maintaining French administration in the Near 
East were causing anxiety at the close of the 
year. On the one hand it was said that the 
policy was wasteful, while on the other it was 
urged that in the long run it would be profitable. 
The supporters of the government’s policy argued 
that the cost of French occupation of Syria and 
Cilicia would soon diminish and the military 
authorities and the advocates of French expan- 
sion frankly expressed their satisfaction at the 
turn of affairs in Greece (see GREECE, History). 
That country had been a stumbling block to 
French foreign policy on account of Smyrna. 
The Turkish Nationalists under Kemal had 
harassed the French in their exasperation toward 
Greece. The French foreign office apparently 
wished to come to an understanding with the 
Turkish Nationalists and allow them to regain 
Smyrna, if they chose, for their hostility toward 
France in that case would cease and French 
troops would have no difficulty in maintaining 
order with greatly reduced forces. The Prime 
Minister, M. Leygues, had made it known after 
the action of Greece that he desired to revise the 
treaty of Savres in that spirit and he spoke of 
an approaching agreement on the part of the 
Allies with Turkey. The insistence of Greece 
upon the recall of Constantine therefore had 
been a decided benefit to the supporters of the 
government’s Eastern policy. It was argued that 
there was now no reason why the Greeks should 
remain at Smyrna. They had shown their poli- 
tical incapacity, and furthermore, the Allies 
were no longer under any obligation to them. 
Even among the friends of this policy, however, 
there was doubt as to whether the Christians of 
Smyrna ought to be placed under Mohammedan 
authority. See War or THE NATIONS. 

TREATY WITH CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. On Novem- 
ber 4th the preliminary commercial treaty be- 


‘tween France and Czecho-Slovakia was signed in 


Paris, providing for the reéstablishment of free- 
dom of trade so far as possible. It had in view 
the exchange of French products including phos- 
phates, iron ore, and other raw material, for the 
lass and wood required in the devastated areas. 
t provided for direct shipment of Czecho-Slovak 
products to France by way of the Elbe River 
and also for through passenger service. . 
NEED OF FINANCIAL AID FROM THE UNITED 
Srates. On the occasion of the Financial Con- 
ference at Brussels, September 24—October 8, or- 
ganized under the League of Nations (see War 
OF THE NaTrons), the French view of the situa- 
tion and especially of the obligations of the 
United States was renewed with much emphasis 
in the press. The following résumé illustrates 
the spirit of French comment: A solution of 
the problem could not be had without both pri- 
vate initiative and government support or direc- 
tion. In the first place moreover it was neces- 
sary that all of the countries concerned should 
accept the principle of international financial and 
economic unity in order that the wealth of one 
might offset the weakness of another. It was 
plain that‘Europe could not maintain an effective 
credit system without the support of the United 
States and eventually the participation of the 
other rich countries of America. It was argued 
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that the United States ought to lend her support, 
if for no other reason, because a financial disaster 
to Europe would certainly involve her. Unless 
means were found for restoring the economic equi- 
librium, Europe would undergo a crisis that 
would surely be felt in the new world. However, 
neither the United States nor the other nations 
represented at Brussels showed a willingness to 
take part in the measures that France and Bel- 
gium desired for their economic restoration. 
The remarks of the American delegate were dis- 
couraging on this point and occasioned much dis- 
appointment in France. But the newspaper com- 
mentators declared that France would put forth 
her full effort toward recovery nevertheless and 
some of them said that France would profit by 
the knowledge that the United States would not 
lend her any more money in that she would make 
all the more exertions on her own behalf. The 
French complained bitterly, however, that a mis- 
understanding had arisen from the fact that 
while the war is finished for the Americans it 
must continue for France so long as Germany 
has not fulfilled the obligations which she had 
incurred. The refusal to lend money to France, 
however, was not final. The American represen- 
tative’s remarks were interpreted as extremely 
favorable to the interests of Germany and as 
directed against the policy of France in respect 
to Germany. For example, he had congratulated 
the League of Nations on having invited to Brus- 
sels the representatives of Germany. In this he 
was said by the French to be blaming indirectly 
the conduct of France which had tried to exclude 
the Germans from the councils of the Allies. 
He said that the attitude of the American busi- 
ness men would change when the hostile feeling 
which prevailed between the different European 
states had disappeared. In this he was thought 
to be referring to the attitude of France. Again 
he said that when a struggle like this has ended 
it was the duty of the conquerors to meet their 
enemy more than half way. This was interpreted 
as meaning that France should hold out to Ger- 
many a hand of friendship. In an interview with 
the press he had remarked “Create the United 
States of Europe and everything will be settled.” 
In short it seemed to the French that the Amer- 
ican attitude was simply this: To get aid from 
America France must consent to revise the Treaty 
to the advantage of Germany, must renounce the 
largest part of the reparations due her, and must 
delay her own recovery in order to hasten that of 
her enemy. At that price American participa- 


tion in the general work of reconstruction could 


be had. The french argued that the price was 
too high and the risk too great. The United 
States, it was said, were not disposed to forget 
what Europe owed them. France and Belgium 
on their side were not disposed to forget what 
Germany had done. French opinion could not 
understand why French credit in respect to Ger- 
many was any less inviolable than American 
credit in respect to Europe. France did not for- 
get the sacrifices to which Clemenceau had con- 
sented in exchange for advantages that were not 
obtained. France did not demand a war in- 
demnity but simply the reparation of great in- 
juries inflicted without any military necessity 
and for the simple purpose of destroying her 
economic power after the war. The Germans 
should first be brought to recognize their debt 
and to give proof of their sincere intention to 
pay, then there might be talk of a reconciliation. 
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The French attacked vigorously all the ordinary 
arguments in everyday talk among Americans. 
For instance it was often said that after the 
Civil War the North and the South had become 
reconciled. To this the French said that the 
cases were not parallel for the North and South 
were not hereditary enemies during centuries. 
Again the simple remark that after a fight the 
contestants should shake hands and make up im- 
plied that the fight had been a loyal one. Here 
the case was entirely different for the one party 
had been attacked by the other and injury done 
and it was a matter of securing reparation for 
the injury. In short neither France nor Bel- 
gium could accept the above proposal. They 
could not forego the reparations provided for in 
the Treaty in exchange for vague promises. 
They could not relinquish their claim on Ger- 
many in return for a mere promise of a loan. 
Left to themselves they would at least be in a 
situation to hold their debtor to his agreement. 
Of course the period of reconstruction would be 
far longer and more painful but the French and 
Belgian peoples were willing to resign themselves 
in the inevitable and would put forth all the 
economic effort to which they were capable. 
FRENCH ForeigN Po.icy. ‘As is shown under 
Wak OF THE NATIONS, the conflicting ambitions 
and interests of the Allies against Germany gave 
rise to endless discussion in the press during the 
year. Unfortunately the writers having in view 
only the prepossessions of their respective pub- 
lics were inclined to neglect the arguments of 
their opponents and to present only the aspects 
that were more attractive to themselves. Thus 
the long disputes often ran in parallel lines ex- 
hibiting hostile points of view but offering no 
serious basis for discussion. The following ac- 
count of French foreign policy is taken from the 
writing of prominent French publicists, includ- 
ing the summary of French policy presented by 
President Millerand upon his assumption of 
office. The charge that the attitude of France 
was determined by imperialistic motives was dis- 
missed as absurd. French policy aimed first at 
the strict execution of the Treaty. The Treaty 
had not given France by any means all that she 
had a right to claim. It was the result of com- 
promise and of a strict working out with the 
Allied Powers whose interests had been duly con- 
sidered of an agreement that should lead to an 
enduring peace. It was, said President Mille- 
rand, the new charter of Europe and the world 
and it constituted the sole guarantee that France 
possessed after four years of war that the inju- 
ries she had suffered would be repaired. The 
most elementary justice required that its terms 
be fulfilled and that France should have the 
means of making sure that her enemy of yester- 
day was not preparing a new attack for to- 
morrow. If France did not watch scrupulously 
over the execution of the Treaty she would be- 
tray the soldiers who had fallen and would de- 
liberately sacrifice what she had a right to ex- 
pect from her victory. In Germany, as was 
well known, the press continued to preach the 
duty of hating France and insisted that France 
was actuated by imperialistic motives. This had 
arisen simply from the fact that France had in- 
sisted that the Treaty be executed. Evidently 
they thought at Berlin that they might win 
from among the Allied Powers some support 
for a programme of revision. For example they 
planned to discuss with the Allies, when they 
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should meet at Geneva, the question of repara- 
tions although that question had been definitely 
settled by the Treaty. France had succeeded in 
avoiding this danger in that instance. At the 
international financial conference at Brussels 
(see WAR OF THE NATIONS) France had tried to 
checkmate this movement by insisting that the 
debates should not deviate from their real pur- 
pose and go into the question of revising the 
Treaty. France remained entirely faithful to her 
alliances in spite of the efforts in certain quar- 
ters to exaggerate the differences of policy be- 
tween her and England on the one hand and be- 
tween her and Italy on the other. France had 
no intentions that could not be reconciled with 
the levitimate interests of her Allies. In spite of 
the divergencies in certain respects between the 
views of Millerand and Lloyd George, the Anglo- 
French relations continued to be entirely cordial. 
As to Italy, the interview between Millerand and 
Giolitte at Aix-les-Bains had forestalled any mis- 
understanding as to relations between Paris and 
Rome. The FrancorItalian alliance “remained 
solid. With Belgium, of course, her alliance was 
beyond question as had been recently emphasized 
by the military accord concluded between the 
two states some weeks before. President Mille- 
rand declared that France would watch with 
jealous care against any attempt upon the inter- 
ests or rights of the nations that had had their 
birth, or had been revived, as the result of the 
victory. This referred dane | to Poland and 
the case of that country proved that there was 
not only a moral but also a political duty of 
aiding nations that had arisen as the result of 
the war and of protecting and maintaining them. 
This constituted a guarantee of the new balance 
of power in Kurope. The French foreign policy 
was above all a policy of peace and international 
justice. France was trying to open in a practi- 
cal manner the way for the development of the 
League of Nations but she did not intend to be 
taken unaware by the criminal designs of those 
who hoped to find a possible revenge for their 
defeat through systematically favoring in Europe 
the elements of disorder and anarchy. 

While in England, the United States, Italy, and 
among liberal or radical groups elsewhere, the 
Treaty was criticized as too severe against Ger- 
many, not from the point of Germany's deserts, 
but from practical considerations of the effect 
upon the future peace of Europe, the prevailing 
view of I'rench publicists, as quoted in the press, 
continued to be precisely the opposite. In addi- 
tion to the views noted above, the following sum- 
mary of articles by well-known publicists is fair- 
ly typical of the French official attitude during 
the year: By the convention of Spa, Germany 
was to deliver to France each month 1,550,000 
tons of coal. In the month of August she de- 
livered 1,600,000 tons. She did this simply be- 
cause penalties were attached to her refusal, since 
the convention provided that if she did not keep 
the agreement the basin of the Ruhr would be 
occupied. This showed that the only way to 
insure German exccution of the terms of the 
Treaty was to impose penalties in case of fail- 
ure, but that is precisely what the Treaty had not 
done. The only sanctions in this bulky docu- 
ment were comprised in a page or two and when 
boiled down amounted only to thia: As a 
guarantee of the execution of the terms by Ger- 
many, the Allies will occupy for 15 years the 
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Germany had been victorious she would not have 
been satisfied by such slight measures. The 
Treaty of Frankfort after the war of- 1870-71 
showed what her policy would have been. By 
that Treaty, if France had not paid within 40 
days her first half-billion the Germans were to 
remain on the Somme, the lower Seine, and the 
right bank of the Eure, that is to say in the very 
heart of France. 

Many details were revived by French publicists 
during the year as to the severity of the German 
terms in 1871 and the subsequent relentlessness 
of Bismarck. These misdeeds of the Germans 
in 1871 formed indeed a considerable part of the 
French discussions in the press, the inference be- 
ing, apparently, that although it was a policy 
that had been attacked by Frenchmen as criminal 
for the past 50 years, and celebrated in French 
popular literature as proof of German brutality, 
it nevertheless set an example for France to fol- 
low when her time came. It was pointed out 
that the same French writers who held up Bis- 
marck during the late war as an arch fiend seemed 
to regard him, after the war, as a model for imi- 
tation. This line of argument very common in 
French journalism seemed to be unintelligible 
outside France even among those who sympa- 
thized with the policy of the French government. 
The theory that France should treat Germany 
as Germany had treated France seemed to domi- 
nate the minds of a great many prominent French 
writers, to the exclusion of all that had been 
said about the purposes of the war; the things 
that had been cited as menacing civilization were 
apparently now appealed to as motives for French 
policy. How far this represented the true French 
point of view could not be ascertained, but it 
fairly represented a great part of the discussion 
that appeared in the press. 

Germany, according to the French view, was 
plainly counting on divisions among the Allies, 
specifically on such serious questions as those 
of Upper Silesia and Austria, and in general 
upon every incident which brought in question 
the application of the Treaty. The German press 
had made much of the good faith shown by the 
German government in carrying out the agree- 
ment of Baa as to the delivery of coal. But the 
Allies had reduced the amount of coal that they 
demanded and consented to certain advances 
to Germany. So it was to the interest of the 
German government to deliver promptly an 
amount of coal which was less than the Allies 
had a right to claim. Moreover the Allies did 
not insist upon the same quality of coal as had 
been promised. Altogether it was a relaxation 
of the stipulated terms. Then as to the agree- 
ment in regard to disarmament, Germany did 
not deserve any credit for accepting its terms 
because a period of grace was allowed. Finally 
the Germans were not satisfied with the agree- 
nent of Spa and already they were saying that 
it had caused much difficulty and were talking 
about the necessity of revision in Germany's in- 
terest. While the German ambassador at Paris 
maintained a perfectly correct attitude, Ger- 
many was trying in the autumn to induce France 


to accept the proposals that Herr Simons and 
Herr Stimmes had made at Spa, which looked 
to a colonization by Germans of the devastated 
regions of France. At the same time there were 
many demonstrations of hatred against France 
in all the large cities of the empire on the oc 


German territories west of the Rhine. Now ifcagion of Hindenburg’s birthday, and in the 
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course of them the revision of the Treaty was 
violently demanded. German official delegates 
had insinuated themselves into the Brussels Con- 
ference and there lobbied among the neutral and 
Allied nations in order to win their compassion. 
It was even said that Germany was on the point 
of bankruptcy; that the taxes yielded no results; 
that they could not issue loans to consolidate 
the floating debt which exceeded 186,000,000,000 
francs August 31, and was increasing every day; 
that the circulation of the paper marks had 
reached 900,000,000,000 and was still increasing; 
that, in short, Germany could not pay a cent 
toward reparations. The same tactics were fol- 
lowed systematically. Germany wished, con- 
trary to the Treaty, to have the amount of her 
indebtedness fixed in accordance with her ability 
to pay because she hoped to obtain in advance a 
reduction of the debt. Fortunately the League 
of Nations under the presidency of M. Bourgeois 
had refused to eoncern itself with these matters. 
Such in general was the tone of French comment 
on the situations arising between Germany and 
the Allies, described in detail under the War or 
THE NATIONS. 

FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. Throughout the 
year 1920, there was frequent discussion of the 
resumption of official relations between the 
French government and the Vatican. Several 
incidents including the funeral of Cardinal 
Amette, in which members of the government 
paid honor to the dead indicated the adoption 
of a new attitude toward the Holy See. In No- 
vember, after the nomination of Cardinal Du- 
bois as archbishop of Paris, the subject again 
was brought before the ‘public. On this occa- 
sion the Radical party renewed its expressions 
of alarm. As anti-clericals, they naturally 
sought to prevent the renewal of diplomatic re- 
lations of the Vatican. The government on the 
other hand had clearly set forth the reasons 
for renewing these relations and a measure to 
that effect hag been introduced in parliament 
after the subject had been investigated by par- 
liamentary committees. The Radicals asked 
what advantage this policy would have and they 
drew the lesson from the nomination of the 
Cardinal as archbishop that if the relations with 
Rome were renewed, Rome would have the right 
to nominate an archbishop of Paris without con- 
sulting the government. In reply to this it was 
said that it had no relation to the new bill. The 
law separating church and state was still in 
force, so the nomination of an archbishop of Paris 
depended only on Rome in any case, under this 
law, and a resumption of all diplomatic relations 
would make no difference. The object of such 
resumption was to place matters of foreign pol- 
icy on a better footing. It would not affect ex- 
isting laws. As to the condition of the Church 
in France, a Catholic writer in the Revue des 
Deuz Mondes, after analyzing the law of 1905, 
concluded that the associations of worship of 
1905 offered the church in France the best means 
of escape from the crisis in which it found it- 
self. As soon as the question of renewing dip- 
lomatic intercourse with the Vatican came up, 
the Church authorities naturally began to con- 
cern themselves with the laws affecting the 
Church in France. Fifteen years had passed 
since the law of separation (1905). The Pope, 
Pius X, in view of the defects of the new laws 
had forbidden the use of the associations so long 
as the priesthood was not secure, but since then, 
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the council of state and the supreme court in 
its decisions had constantly protected the rights 
of the priesthood. Hence, it was argued that 
the Holy See might feel assured in regard to the 
associations and ought now to have no objection 
to their functioning. At the same time it seemed 
natural to the Vatican that the French govern- 
ment should wish to know about the nomination 
of bishops in the future. The re-opening of 
diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican would 
admit the discussion of that matter. In short, 
the situation as summed up by friends of the 
new bill was briefly as follows: There was a 
law of separation and it was observed. There 
was also to be under the present bill a restora- 
tion of intercourse which would make it possible 
to discuss questions affecting both parties con- 
cerned. The question was voted upon in the 
session of November 29. After an explanation 
by the prime minister, M. Leygues, the Chamber 
passed a vote of confidence of 387 against 195 
and then voted for the law by 397 against 209. 
PotiticaAL SITUATION IN DECEMBER. As is 
shown in the article WAR oF THE NATIONS, all 
French foreign policy during the year was 
marked by a spirit condemned as reactionary 
by the liberal element in Europe and the United 
States. The election of November, 1919, was 
plainly a triumph of the Conservative parties 
and it seemed to represent the state of the pub- 
lic mind at that time. The so-called Radical 
Socialists, who it will be noted were neither 
Socialists nor particularly radical, lost their 
numerical superiority in the Chamber and power 
passed into the hands of the national bloc formed 
out of the parties of the Right which had won 
the victory at the polls. This national bloc was 
in control throughout the hae? 1920. Its prin- 
ciples were characterized by its opponents as 
main militarist, clerical, and reactionary. It 
was behind the government in its vigorous exe- 
cution of the Treaty, its constant suspicion of 
German treachery and ambition, and ita renewal 
of relations with the Vatican, etc. In general 
the parties of the Right were intensely national- 
ist abroad and conservative at home, favoring 
uncompromising measures against the Socialists, 
extreme radicals, and strikers. M. Millerand 
had perfectly represented them in his insistence © 
on strict fulfillment of the Treaty and his op- 
position to the British policy of conciliation. 
It was only under great pressure from Lloyd 
George that he had agreed at San Remo to dis- 
cusS with the Germans the questions of repara- 
tion, disarmament, and coal, and he was with 
difficulty brought to the attitude that he took 
at the Spa conference. After the Spa confer- 
ence the Chamber voted a resolution disapprov- 
ing the age Ais discussing matters directly with 
Germany. ere was reported to be a tendency 
toward a more liberal policy at the end of the 
year. M. Leygues, the new prime minister, for 
example, had acted in direct opposition to the 
spirit that had animated French foreign policy 
when he supported the Brussels reparation con- 
ference and, moreover, he had openly condemned 
the former policy towards Germany by nominat- 
ing as French delegates to the conference func- 
tionaries of the government. in he ran 
counter to the militarist spirit of the Right in 
favoring the reduction of military service and 
in the matter of the army. He held that general 
opinion demanded a short term of service and 
strict economy in military expenditures. This 
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was brought to an issue as above noted by the 
resignation of the war minister, M. Lefévre, who 
along with the general staff wished the long 
term of service. Jt was thought by some that 
this resignation would cause immediately the 
fall of the government, but down to the close 
of the year ‘this had not happened. In liberal 
quarters it was pointed out that although the 
attempt to fill the public mind with the constant 
dread of the revival of German aggressive mili- 
tary power had been most skillfully carried 
on throughout the year, there were signs in 
December that it was less successful. Reports 
of German military preparations for the future 
under the guise of police and civic defense were 
circulated without interruption during the year 
and at the close of the year as noted elsewhere 
Marshal Foch was charging the Germans with 
plain violation of the Treaty in the matter of 
the police forces. There was a great outcry in 
the nationalist press over these charges at the 
close of the year, but opponents of the govern- 
ment declared that there was no evidence that 
public opinion was deeply disturbed by it. On 
the contrary, they said, there seemed rather to 
be a general insistence upon national economy, 
reduction of all unnecessary expenditures and 
of taxation, and a return to the works of peace: 
that there was arising a stronger opposition to 
military adventures abroad, whether pertaining 
to the extension of the French colonial empire 
or to the crushing of Germany. 

The above, however, represents only the point 
of view of the liberal element. On the other 
hand there were indications that the force of 
conservatism was still in control and that the 
Leygues government was losing its power. It 
was criticized in many quarters for its laxity. 
In the country there were signs of impatience 
with its lack of vigor in the matter of the Ger- 
man indemnity. The peasants had been made to 
believe that Germany would be made to pay 
promptly and they were beginning to complain 
of false promises. Among the people, it was 
not understood why France should make ad- 
vances of money to Germany as a condition of 
Germany’s supplying the coal that was due. 


- This outcome of the Spa conference though in- 


telligble enough to well-informed persons was 
incomprehensible to the masses. Moreover, 
there were indications that Millerand’s politics 
were still generally favored and that Millerand 
himself was incensed by the prime minister’s,de- 
parture from them. Impartial observers believed 
that the time had not come for success of a more 
liberal and conciliatory policy, and that in a trial 
of strength, the element represented by Millerand 
would prevail. 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
The entire country celebrated on November 11, 
the 50th anniversary of the republic, at the 
same time that it celebrated the second anni- 
versary of the armistice. The occasion was cele- 
brated by the transfer of the heart of Gambetta 
to the Pantheon and by the burial of the body 
of an unknown soldier at the Are de Triomphe. 
An impressive ceremony was held at the Pantheon 
at which the President, M. Millerand and the 
Cabinet, Representatives of Parliament, and 
Marshals of France were present; hymns were 
sung in honor of France and addresses were de- 
livered. Ceremonies at the same time werc held 
throughout the provinces and especially at Jar- 
dies and Verdun. The burial of an unknown 
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soldier was also a feature of the English cele- 
bration of Armistice Day. 

THE PRESIDENCY. The election of two presi- 
dents in the course of the year revived discus- 
sion of the presidency, and the question of re- 
vising the constitution in order to change the 
functions of the president was frequently de- 
bated. Many objections were raised to the pres- 
ent limitations of the office, which were of a 
nature to reduce the incumbent in the opinion 
of many to a mere figure-head and to lead to the 
choice of mediocrities. The difference between 
the powers of. the French president and those 
of the President of the United States was often 
pointed out, and it was even argued that the 
authority which constitutional changes had left 
in the hands of kings in the few remaining con- 
stitutional monarchies, surpassed that of the 
French president. On the other hand the presi- 
dency in the United States seemed to many a 
bad model for France since it was based on a 
system more antiquated than the French. Many 
solutions were offered and criticisms made from 
widely varying points. of view. In _ general, 
among the conservative element it was thought 
to be an unpropitious time to make the change 
and that it was better to wait until the dif- 
ficulties following the war had been reduced. 

MARSHAL FocH aND M. CLEMENCEAU. In No- 
vember there was a lively discussion in the press 
of certain points at issue between M. André Tar- 
dieu and Marshal Foch. The chief question had 
to do with relations between the latter and M. 
Clemenceau at the crisis of the war. Marshal 
Foch said that he had been raised to the supreme 
command only after M. Clemenceau had yielded 
to the insistent demands of others including 
Marshal Haig, and he declared that his relations 
with M. Clemenceau had been strained. M. 
Tardieu speaking in the name of M. Clemenceau 
replied that it was M. Clemenceau who had ob- 
tained for the Marshal the supreme command 
and moreover, that M. Clemenceau had been the 
constant champion and defender of Foch through- 
out. Denials on one side or the other followed 
and for a time the subject assumed a space in 
the press far out of proportion to its importance. 

REGIONALISM. In 1920 the subject of decen- 
tralization was under discussion. For a long 
time the movement had been going on and vari- 
ous projects for regionalism had been submitted. 
In 1920, several of them were brought before 
the government and subjected to the examina- 
tion of the cabinet. In the autumn the principal 
project to this effect, comprised the following 
aims: To relieve the central power of decisions 
involving small questions which might with ad- 
vantage be settled by local organs; to facilitate 
local initiative where it has already developed 
since the war; to give to the respective regions 
of France more intense local spirit. This plan 
looked to the establishment of regional councils 
composed of representatives from the general 
councils and from the chief professions and cham- 
bers of commerce in the region. It was argued 
that so far as the expense was concerned, the 
plan was greatly reducing costs in that it would 
do away with many offices in the department. 
It did not aim to restore the old historic names 
of Burgundy, Provence, etc., but to name the new 
regions after their principal ay: 

FRANKS, Sir KENDAL. British surgeon, 
lied, May 20. He was born Feb. 8, 1851, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and at Leip- 
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zig; served in South Africa and was consulting 
surgeon to the Johannesburg Hospital and presi- 
dent of the South African committee of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association. He was afterwards 
examiner in surgery at the University of Dublin 
and surgeon-in-ordinary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

FRAS Sir James. Scottish physician, 
4. He was a professor in the 
University of Edinburgh after 1877. He was 
born at Calcutta, India, Feb. 5, 1841, and educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. He held many 
important offices on medical commissions and in 
medical institutions, having been president of 
the Indian plague commission, 1898-1891; presi- 
dent of the Association of Physicians of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1908-9; a member of the 
University Court, 1904-13, etc. He was dean of 
the faculty of medicine at the university from 
1880 to 1900. He wrote papers for the transac- 
tions of the chief medical societies. - 

FRASER, Sir’ THomas RicHap. British 


died, Janua 


medical authority, died in January. At the time | 
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the author of numerous annual and other reports 
on the fisheries. He was born in July, 1850, and 
entered as clerk in the office of the inspectors of 
fisheries in 1869. He was a member of various 
commissions of inquiry into the fisheries of the 
British Isles from 1874 to 1915; rendered im- 
portant service to New Zealand in the introduc- 
tion of trout; was a member of the most impor- 
tant fishery congresses during many years; and 


* from 1874 to 1890 was editor of The Colonies 


~. 


of his death he was emeritus professor of materia . 


medica in Edinburgh University. He was born 
in Calcutta, India, Feb.°5, 1841, and graduated 
in medicine at Edinburgh in 1862. In 1877 he 
was appointed there to the professorship of 
materia medica which he held throughout his 
life. He was dean of the faculty of medicine 
from 1880 to 1900. A partial record of his of- 
ficial career is as follows: Medical.Adviser to 
the Prison Commission for Scotland; Representa- 
tive of the University on the General Medical 
Council after 1905; President of the Indian 
Plague Commission, 1898-1901; President of the 
Association of Physicians of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1908-9. Down to his time the students 
had been taught about the preparation of medi- 
cines rather than their action. Sir Thomas 
Fraser attempted to fill the requirement of a 
definite knowledge of the action of drugs, and 
his success in the study of symptoms in connec- 
tion with treatment and of the precise action of 
drugs upon the tissues of the body helped to 
bring on a new era in therapeutics. His work 
was studied widely by the physicians of his time. 
' FRENCH, Peror. British humorist, author, 
and artist, died, January 24. He was born in 
1854, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
After six years’ work as a civil engineer, he be- 
came the editor of a Dublin humorous paper and 
later composed many songs and wrote the words 
for them. He studied painting and produced 
some paintings of Irish scenes. He gave a series 
of entertainments in which he combined songs, 
narrative, and sketches. Among his writings 
may be mentioned: The First Lord Liftimant, 
Phil the Fluter’s Ball, The Mountains of Mourne, 
Come Back Paddy Reilly, Noah's Ark, etc. 

FRY, Jacos. Theologian, died February 19. 
He was born at Trappe, Pa., Feb. 9, 1834; gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1851, and at the Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg in 
1853, when he was ordained to the Lutheran min- 
istry. After holding pastorates at Carlisle and 
Reading, Pa., he became a professor in the Luth- 
erah Theological Seminary in Philadelphia in 
1891, holding that chair until his death. He 
was author of Elementary Homiletica (1897), 
The Pastor’s Guide (1915), besides various tracts 
and sermons. 

FRYER, Sir CHartes Epwarp. British au- 
thority on fish culture, died at Watford, Eng- 
_land, November 19. During many years he was 
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and India. He wrote various treatises on the 
subject of fisheries including Relattons of the 
State with Fishermen and Fisheries (1883) ; 
International Regulation of the Fisheries on the 
High Sea (1910); and The Management of our 
Salmon Rivers (1916). 

FRATERNAL INSURANCE. See Insur- 
ANCE. 

FRENCH. See Frenou LIreeaTureE, DRAMA, 
SorENcE, NORMANDY, AVIATION, INSURANCE. 

FRENCH. See PHILOLOeY. 

FRENCH ACADEMY. 
FRENCH. 

FRENCH CONGO. See FRencno EQUATO- 
RIAL AFRICA. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(formerly FRENCH CoNG@o). A French colony 
situated in equatorial Africa, with Kamerun on 
the northwest, Wadai on the north, Bahr-el- 
Ghazal on the east, Belgian Congo on the south- 
east, and the Atlantic Ocean on the west. Area, 
about 672,000 square miles; population, esti- 
mated in 1915 at 9,000,000. The resources, 
though undeveloped are extensive, including wild 
rubber and many valuable woods. Coffee is pro- 
duced and palm-oil is to some extent exported. 
The population has been ravaged in late years 
by the sleeping sickness. In 1917 the exports 
atiounted to 27,732,410 francs and the imports 
ti 9,575,000 francs. Whale-fishing was begun 
in 1912. A considerable amount of shipping 
enters the chief ports of Libreville and Port 
Gentil. There is a telegraph line between Braz- 
zaville and Loango, which communicates with 
the English Atlantic cable, the total telegraph 
line in operation being about 2366 miles. The 
budget for 1919 showed the following figures: 
General budget, 4,200,000 francs; colonial budget 
divided as follows: Gabun, 2,503,200 francs; 
Middle Congo, 2,587,311 francs; Ubangi-Shari, 
2,315,000 francs; Chad. 3,725,000 francs. 

It was divided in 1910 into the districts of 
Gabun, the Middle Congo, and the Ubangi-Shari 
colonies and Chad territory, to which after the 
war the German colony of Kamerun (q.v.) was 
added. In 1911 France ceded to Germany a part 
of her equatorial territory in return for German 
recognition of the French protectorate over Mo- 
rocco, but this region was returned to France 
along with Kamerun. The colony is under the 
governor-general of Equatorial Africa and each 
of the divisions is under a lieutenant-governor 
and possesses an independent administration in- 
cluding an administrative council. The head- 
quarters of the governor-general are at Brazza- 
ville and he is assisted by a secretary-general 
and a council of government. There is a gen- 
eral budget for the colony as a whole, and there 
are separate budgets for each of its divisions. 
Governor-general in 1920, M. Augagneur. 

In.1920 it was reported that the natives had 
suffered heavy losses from ravages of disease. 
At that time plans were made for improving the 
means of transport on the coast and in the in- 
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terior. In particular work was being pushed on 
the railway from Brazzaville to the sea, the 
only means of communication down to that time 
being the Belgian railway. The governor-gen- 
eral in 1920 was M. Augagneur. 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENT IN 
OCEANIA. A French colony in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean consisting of scattered groups and 
single islands. Total area, estimated at 1520 
square miles; population, Dec. 29, 1911, 31,477; 
estimated in 1919 at about. 81,200. Capital, Pa- 
peete, on the island of Tahiti. The main groups 
are the Society Islands, of which the most impor- 
tant are Tahiti and Moorea; the Marquesas Is- 
lands; the French Leeward Island; the Gambier, 
Tubuai, and Rapa groups of islands. Tahiti 
is celebrated for its fine climate and picturesque 
scenery. Its chief products are pearls and 
mother-of-pearl, and it produces, . besides the 
grains and vegetables suited to temperate eli- 
mates, a variety of tropical fruits. Its chief 
industries are the working of copra, rum, and 
zinc. The budget of the entire colony in 1919 
was 3,879,000 francs. It is under the adminis- 
tration of a governor who is assisted by an ad- 
ministrative council. 

Phosphate is produced in and exported from 
the Society Islands in considerable quantities. 
In 1920 nearly all of it was exported to New 
Zealand. Before the war much of it went to 
San Francisco, some to Europe, particularly 
France, and a considerable quantity to Hono- 
lulu. In 1919 the production was approximately 
40,000 metric tons, and it is reasonable to expect 
that the production will rapidly increase. 

The great difficulty encountered in this enter- 
J} rise, as in all others in the colony, was that 
¢€ procuring suitable labor. To meet this dif- 
ficulty the French government has enacted a de- 
eree providing for the importation of foreign la- 
bor, and fixing the conditions of such importa- 
tion. 

FRENCH GUIANA (Cayenne). A French 
colony and penal settlement on the northern 
coast of South America. Area, 34,069 square 
miles; population in 1918, 26,325; unofficially 
placed in 1919 at 49,231. Capital, and only sea- 
port, Cayenne with a population in 1919 of 13,- 
619. At the beginning of 1919 there were 24 
primary schools with about 2000 pupils. The 
chief products are rice, corn, cocoa, coflee, sugar- 
cane, indigo, manioc, tobacco, and gutta percha; 
and the chief industry is gold-mining of which 
the product in 1918 was 80,477 ounces. Silver, 
phosphate, and iron are also mined. Imports in 
1918, 15,308,526 francs; | rts, 15,821,697 
francs. The exports were mainly cocoa, phos- 
phate, gold, woods, and hides. At the beginning 
of 1919 the penal colony comprised 6036, of whom 
over 2000 had been freed. It ig under a governor, 
assisted by a privy council and a council-general 
of 16 mémbers elected by French residents. It 
sends one deputy to the French parliament. 

FRENCH GUINEA. A French colony of 
West Africa, situated on the coast between Por- 
tuguese Guinea and the British colony of Sierra 
Leone. Area, about 93,000 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1917, 1,812,579, including 1166 Euro- 

eans, of whom most were French. Capital, 
onakry, with. a population of 6623. The chief 
commercial centre is Kankan. Other towns: 
Boké, Kindia, Dubreka. The chief product and 
export is rubber. Other products include palm- 
oil and palm-nuts, millet, gum, peanuts, and 
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coffee, and in parts of the country cattle are 
raised in abundance. Gold is found. No later 
figures for trade were available than those con- 
tained in preceding YEAR Book. There is a rail- 
way from Konakry on the coast to the Niger 
River and thence to Kankan, a total distance of 
776 miles. There are cable communications with 
France, Pernambuco, and Liberia. In 1919 the 
budget balanced at 9,548,000 francs. In 1919, 


~ 124 vessels of 154,246 tons entered the ports 


and 121, of 151,426 tons cleared. 

The total foreign trade in 1919 was valued at 
$9,358,166 as against $6,919,551 in 1918. The 
chief imports in respect to values in 1919 were 
cotton goods which were far in excess of any of 
the others and next came metal manufactures 
and tobacco. The leading exports in respect to 
value were palm kernels, rubber, and hides. In 
1919 France and her colonies received 62.33 per 
cent of the exports and England 11.4 per cent. 
Of the imports, France and her colonies supplied 
22 per cent. 


The tonnage for 1919 was as follows: Vessels 


‘entered, 288,614; cleared, 293,750. 


FRENCH INDIA. The name applied to five 
French dependencies in India, with an area of 
about 196 square miles, and population of 266,- 
064. They are: Pondicherry, Karikal, Chan- 
dernagar, Mahé, and Yanaon. The government 
maintained in 1918, 61 primary schools and three 
schools with 312 teachers and 9676 pupils. The 
chief products are rice, sugar, cotton, coffee, 
cacao, manioc, and peanuts. Imports to the 
three ports in 1918 were, 14,289,071 francs, and 
exports, 15,886,384. Two hundred forty-one 
vessels entered the three ports in 1918. Budget, 
1919, balanced at 1,963,500 rupees. The colonies 
are under a governor whose seat is at Pondicherry 
and they are represented in the French parlia- 
ment by one senator and one deputy. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. A French de- 
pendency in southeastern Asia, consisting of the 
following five states: Annam (52,100 square 
miles, with a population in 1914 of 5,200,000) ; 
Cambodia (45,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 1,634,252) ; Cochin-China (20,000 square 
miles, with. a ee dengan of 3,050,785); Laos 
(98,000 square miles, with a population of 640,- 
877); Tongking (46,400 square miles, with a 
population of 6,119,720); also the leased terri- 
tory of Kwangchow-Wan (190 square miles, with 
a population of about 168,000). Capital, Hanoi, 
in Tongking, with about 150,000 inhabitants in 
1915. Other towns: Cholon, 191,665; Bindinh, 
75,000; Saigon, 72,000; Pnom-penh, 54,621; 
Hué, 65,000; Vien-tiane and Haithong, 27,000 
each. 

Tongking in the northern part of Annam has 
mining and manufacturing as well as agricul- 
tural interests. Central nam, which has as 
its general port, Tourane, is agricultural and 
produces for export cinnamon, tea, and sugar. 
Coal, lignite, tin, zinc, antimony, and wolfram 
are mined. The coal production in 1918 was 636,- 
000 tons. Total imports in 1917, 373,555,560 
francs; exports, 430,200,036. Rice formed about 
70 per cent of the total exports. In 1919 the 
exports from Great Britain, which were chiefly 
cotton, amounted to £560,379. There is a rail- 
way from Saigon to Mytho. The total length 
of railway line was 1300 miles at the beginning 
of 1919, and two-thirds of this was owned by 
the government. Of the five states above men- 
tioned, Cochin-China is a colony,.and the other 
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four are protectorates. The whole dependency 
is under a governor-general, assisted by a secre- 
tary-general, and each of the states is under a 
resident superior, except Cochin-China which is 
under a _ governor. hin-China sends one 
deputy to the French parliament. Annam, 
Cambodia, and Laos are under local kings who 
govern under the direction of the French authori- 
ties. The whole of Indo-China has a common 
budget, and there is a separate budget for each 
of the states. At the beginning of 1920 the mili- 
tary force in the whole country numbered about 
25,514. 

Governor-general, in 1920, M. Long. The 
policy pursued by France has been in general to 
give the natives as large a share in the govern- 
ment as they seem capable of bearing. Although 
some criticisms were directed against the gov- 
ernment and although it was asserted by cer- 
tain objectors that French rule in that region 
was not likely to endure, the war seemed to prove 
that the French administration was firmly en- 
trenched and that it had the confidence of the 
natives. France received from Indo-China dur- 
ing the war, not only an important contingent 
of troops, but large supplies of money, boats, 
provisions, and raw materials. After the war, 
the condition of the colony appeared to be pros- 
perous. Under the administration of Governor- 
General Sarraut, the reorganization of the native 
judicial system had been begun, and in 1918, 
four codes had been promulgated, laying down 
the general and elementary principles that should 
guide the judicial administration. In 1920, 
more specific judicial reforms were projected, 
including the organization of Anamite courts, 
the regulation of the civil procedure, the issue 
of a penal code and a code of penal procedure. 
New legislation was projected, ee to 
the necessities of the different parts of the colony. 
Much progress had been made in education, espe- 
cially in primary education. The number of 
schools had steadily increased and the number. 
of pupils had increased in proportion. A higher 
school of pedagogy was established to make up 
for the lack of European teachers and the first 
results of it were reported to be excellent. The 
administration of the higher education had al- 
ready shown its efficiency. There is an Indo- 
Chinese university, including schools of medi- 
cine, pharmacy, law, administration, pedagogy, 
agriculture, public works, and veterinary science; 
and it was planned to add to these, schools of 
commerce, applied science, fisheries, and naviga- 
tion. 

FRENCH IVORY COAST. See 
COAST. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. What will be 
eventually the trend of philosophical thought 
that will prevail in France recuperating from 
the war, it is not possible to say yet. But while 
many writers are already groping in all direc- 
tions, many feel that first of all France ought to 
become as fully conscious as possible of what 
the war has meant for the country. And after 
two years during which the war was rather 
avoided in literature, owing to exhaustion and 
the need of mental rest from the long nightmare, 
we witness this year a renewed interest in mat- 
ters pertaining to the four momentous years. 

Books ABOUT THE WAR. How the French feel 
about the war is well shown in books like the 
following, written by some of their masters of 
the pen: Aw bord du Gouffre, by V. Margueritte, 
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a discussion of the five first weeks of the war, 
supporting by facts the theory of a terrible mis- 
management of affairs, until one man who had 
kept his head cool, Galliéni, saw a chance to 
drive a wedge into the foe’s army; Marius-Ary 
Leblorid, Galliéni parle, the diary of the great 
chief by his two secretaries (with a volume of 
Mémoires by Galliéni himself) ; again, J. Bédier, 
L’ Effort francais, one of the most inspiring war- 
books showing in a sober but impressive way 
what the French army has achieved—not one 
battle scene, but with information of absorbing 
interest on the armaments, the drill, the new 
schemes for battle, ‘the tactics; Au G. Q. G. 
(Grand Quartier-Général). The author of the 
last-named, Jean de Pierrefeu, is the man who, 
from 1915 until 1918, wrote out every day the 
official War Bulletin of the French army and no 
one knew more than he about the General Staff. 
His observations are at times in the note of genu- 
ine admiration, at times in a tone of biting sar- 
ecasm. Some critics have compared him to Saint- — 
Simon. By. no means of the same excellence is 
M. Boulenger’s La Cour—also the G. Q. G.—. 
although it received the Prix Stendhal. 

Then there are new accounts of battles, either 
by outsiders, like Le Goffic’s 3d vol. of Histoire 
des Fustliers Morins, Sainmt-Georges et Nieuport ; 
Madelin’s Verdun, and La Bataille de France (21 
mare—11 nov. 1918); or diaries like Lorédan’s 
Lille et VInwasion allemande (when 3000 French- 
men tried to hold back 60,000 Germans); and 
R. Fonck, Mes Combats (prefaced by Foch). 
We must name again here R. Dorgélés’ Crotz de 
Bois (Prix de la Vie Heureuse) which was is- 
sued too late for full report in last year’s YEAR 
Book. By general consent this will remain the 
book ‘par excellence for an account of the hard- 
ships and the heroism of the soldier of the Great 
War, with no jingoism indeed, and yet with no 
morbid sentimentality degenerating into fanatic 
pacifism. Florian Parmentier’s L’Ouragan is of 
the same order, and has been much praised. The 
tragically morbid note remains in several books 
which threw men like Barbusse into the arms of 
Bolshevism. Barbusse himself in Lueur de 
VA bime gives up discussing by ‘romans @ theses,’ 
and inveighs directly against present society. 
Around him are a group of men betraying the 
same tendencies, e.g. ymond Lefebvre, La 
Révolution ou la mort; R. Lefebvre et Paul 
Vaillant Couturier, La Guerre des Soldats—a 

ale reminiscence of Le Feu. Less morbid is A. 

aillet’s Sous le front du Destin, a sensitive 
character torn away from his peaceful occupa- 
tions, but who finally sees a redeeming feature 
in war inasmuch as it emphasizes the idea of 
sacrifice of self to the welfare of all. 

Other works in which war reminiscences are 
presented under cover of novels are: J. Girau- 
doux’s Adorable Clio, recalling his days in the 
hospital of Chiteauroux, and with more emotion 
than he had been willing to show in his well- 
known Lectures pour une ombre. Werth’s Clavel 
chez les Majors, follows Clawel Soldat (1919). 
In the form of war-diaries we have Mad. Alphonse 
Daudet’s Journal de Guerre et de Famille. P. 
Valdeliévre in Les Bagnes d’Allemagne, and Max 
Anglés in La Geéle, Camp de Concentration de- 
scribes the terrible treatment of prisoners in Ger- 
many. Paul Adam’s Reims dévastée came out 
posthumously; Merki also has a book on Reims. 
Muret publishes Littérature Allemande pendant 
la Guerre, and the diary of a German. 
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The number of war novels was considerably on 
the increase. L. Dumur’s “Zolaistic” Nach 
Paris came out in book form and caused much 
comment (see Mercure de France). Claude 
Farére’s La Derniére Déesse (War being the last 
of deities to humankind) is a novel of the sea 
reminiscent of his play Veillée des Armes. In 
H. Bordeaux’s (@uvre de Chair—a problem war 
novel: <A French officer becomes engaged to a 
charming Alsatian girl and before a battle in 
which he fully expects to die the two yield to 
their love; after the war the girl, with her child, 
looks up the mother of the officer who under- 
stands that everyday standards can not be ap- 
plied to war circumstances and adopts the child. 
R. Rolland continues his pacifist apostolate in 
Clérembault. A. Erlande, Vivre et mourir la, 
roman dune Anglaise en France; Birabeau, An- 
nette et son Américain, and especially Marcel 
Prévost’s Mon cher Tommy, deal with the same 
popular topic; the last-named, showing a refined 
French lady who explains her love for the plain 
little bank clerk appearing as aviator hero, is 
remarkable. J. des Vignes Rouges, Sous le bras- 
sard d’Etat Major; Odette Dulac, Faut-il (a case 
of love for a mutilated soldier); Mary Floran, 
On demande une Marraine; Edmond Cazal, L’In- 
féconde ; de Coulomb, Fiancée de Guerre are of 
the usual type of novel; P. MacOrlan, Rob Batail- 
lonnaire is an amusing roman daventure; A. 
Maurois has Nouvelles aventures du Colonel 
Bramble. We must mention two interesting his- 
toric war novels: J. de Givry, Fatale Servitude, 
the story of a woman who, against orders, fol- 
lows her husband to the front, and he, having 
given up all hope of inducing her to leave, shoots 
her in order to conform to discipline; and Ch. H. 
Hirsch, La Chévre aux pieds @Or, the story of 
a beautiful dancer who is shot while acting as a 
spy for Germany. An allegorical novel by Henry 
Jacques, La Vetllée de la Lune, was much read. 
Following Voltaire’s style, he supposes an in- 
habitant. of the moon landing on our planet dur- 
ing the war and genuinely reflecting on what he 
sees; he pities humankind for the poor use of its 
intellect. 

On the stage also there is a revival of interest 
in the war: Brieux’s Les Américains en France 
(Odéon,—also given in New York) contrasts, or 
juxtaposes the French and the American charac- 
ters—but he deals especially with women charac- 
ters. Despite the admirable qualities of the 
American woman 80 efficient in social work, the 
young Frenchman does not find in her the real 
ove he expects from his mate in life. It is the 
same problem as Colette Yver’s in Les Cousins 
riches less delicately dealt with. Other plays 
though by less famous authors have been more 
discussed, e.g. Georges Bourdon’s Les Chaines 
wherein the hero who had been an international- 
ist before the war becomes convinced that his 
ideal was a dream, while his friend, a Russian 
woman, remains true to her former theories; and 
Ch. Méré’s La Captive which discusses the same 
idea: A Neustrian woman has a son by a coun- 
tryman, then from a second marriage with a 
Gallois, she has another son. A war breaks out 
and the two sons fight on different sides. After 
the war they meet by chance, both being wound- 
ed, speak of their sufferings, and fall in each 
other’s arms. Edmond Fleg’s La Maison de Dieu 
treats the old theme of Lessing’s Nathan. The 
representatives of four different religious creeds 
meet under the tent and they love instead of hat- 
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ing each other—a very delicate play. M. Don- 
nay, in La Chasse @ L’homme, discusses the diffi- 
culty for women since the war to satisfy their 
true vocation of marriage: A young chamber- 
maid and a young chauffeur, both of the upper 
strata of society but forced down the scale, meet, 
and finally marry. Le Retour, by R. de Flers 
and Croisset, was greeted with much applause: 
A very sedate man becomes a war hero, and his 
wife is delighted and treats him as a hero when 
he returns; but he wishes only to return to his 
peaceful life... His disappointed wife flirts with 
a@ young officer, but gradually is won back to the 
non-romantic and more reasonable life. Romain 
Rolland’s Ltluls was hailed as a masterpiece by 
some, but by general opinion was pronounced a 
bore and a failure, and moreover it was not 
meant to be represented: The Gallipoulets and 
the Hurluberloches fight, driven against each 
other by Llop’n (the deity L’opiuion), to conquer 
Liluli (illusion) ... and so the satire goes 
on. The same is true of another allegorical 
play, La Tragédie des Empires, by A. Erlande, 
which embodies the truism that the world em- 
pire is a dangerous dream.. Paul Claudel seems 
to have lost his literary power; Le péere humusé 
is a war play dashed to 1870-71, but applying 
to the last war as well. 

In poetry, let us first of all mention the fine 
livre Epique, Anthologie des poémes de Guerre, 
by Prevost et Dornier. André Lamandé was 
awarded the Bourse nationale de Poésie for his 
elegant volume Sous le Regard clair d’Athéné. 
Henri Céard’s Sonnets de Guerre are among the 
finest war poems published in France. Cécile 
Perrin’s Les Captives—that is the women who 
are the “captives” of their sorrows and their 
solitude—was very well received. A. Dujardin, 
in Lille cuptive offers a diary in verse of the four 
years of occupation. Drieux de la Rochelle 
aroused much comment in his Interrogation 
(what the war meant) and with his Fond de 
Cantine. The famous cubist, Blaise Cendras pub- 
lished J’at tué. Good collections are: Roger 
Allard, Elégies martiales; Fr. Baron, Sous le 
Casque des Lauriers (very human); R. Arcos, 
Le Sang des Autres; J. Moulat, La Torche en 
flammée; Richardot, Le Tocsin avant et pendant 
la Guerre (1891-1919); Séguret, Poémes; A. 
Flory, Un Cour de brave; Martins, Poémes 
@’ Alsace ; Guillemard, Vers pour mon frére (mort 
1914), Mad. Claude Ferval, La Trace de ses pas 
(her husband was killed in war). 

On the Literature of the War, consult: Al- 
bert Schinz, French Literature in the Great War 
(from 1914-19) with bibliography and index 
9 alee N. Y.). 

e come now to French Literature, independ- 
ent of the war: 

THE THEATRE. Some of the great successes of 
the year were: Albert DuBois, L’Hérodienne 
(Theftre Francais), the story of Titus and 
Berenice told so well by Racine; variously dis- 
cussed by critics, but accepted by the public. 
La Maternelle, from the novel by Frapié (Prix 
Goncourt) saw its success grow every month 
after April. La Mort enchainée, indisputably the 
greatest success Of the second half of the year 
(Thefitre Francais) with de Max in chief part: 
The author, Maurice Magre, a believer in reason, 
employs mythological terms. Sisyphe, the hero, 
is presented as fighting superstition; he commits 
some terrible and impious act and challenges the 
gods to punish him; they send death; he suc- 
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ceeds in chaining death; but the woman he loves 
and who loves another man delivers death; and 
death kills Sisyphe—who comes hack to an- 
nounce that the world must go on living and be- 
lieving. This drama (in verse) is reminiscent 
of Aéschylus, of Brieux, and of the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, but it was a success. 
In La Maison sous l’Orage, by E. Fabre (Odéon), 
a father divorces and has a second son; the two 
sons quarrel over business and love; the true 
cause of all the unhappiness is divorce. The 
author has strongly resented being compared to 
Bourget on account of the “morality of the play.” 
Curel’s L’Ame en folie is a psychological play 
demonstrating that love in man is primarily a 
physical phenomenon modified, organized, intel- 
lectualized by the mind. In Pierre Wolf’s Les 
Atles brisées, father and son love the same woman 
(as in Racine’s Mithridate) and the father final- 
ly yields. In Bernstein’s L’Animateur, a violent 
and unpleasant play, a girl has a great admira- 
tion for the man she believes to be her father 
and who is now divorced; an ill-intentioned per- 
son tells her the truth, but she remains with the 
man who was after all her “spiritual father.” 
Maurice Vernes drew crowds for a long time to 
the Champs Elysées for his spectacular adapta- 
tion of the Mille et une nuits to the stage. 
Saint-Georges de Bouhélier had a success of scan- 
dal with his Esclaves, an uncanny evocation of 
the world of courtesans and apaches. 

Beside these particularly successful plays, 
there was an incredible variety of production, 
variety both in form and content. Any classifi- 
cation is impossible. Pierre Frondaie’s L’Appas- 
stonata is a drama in the world of artists which 
stirred the audiences of the Porte Saint-Martin. 
Maitre de son coeur, by Rayna] (Odéon) is a re- 
edition of Musset’s On ne badine pas avec l’amour 
—only here it is a young man, not a girl, who 
dies of love. Une faible femme, by Jasques 
Deval, (ThéAtre Femina) shows a woman who 
has been lured to live a fashionable Kife by mar- 
rying without love, and now feels humiliated in 
her conscience. Tristan Bernard’s Les Petites 
curieuses is a very keen discussion of love (four 
characters only); the cynicism is a little sur- 
prising in this usually good-natured humorist. 
A. Birabeau’s La Femme fatale is an amusing 
comedy of a woman who seems very plain and 
yet turns out to be a “femme fatale.” Paraitre 
by L. Verneuil is a subtle play written for Sarah 
Bernhardt so that she may play the part of an 
invalid boy. Ch. Méré’s Les Conquérants, re- 
vives the Romeo and Juliet theme in the modern 
world of industrialists versus old nobility. In 
L. Verneuil, L’Inconnu, a man consents to be 
accused of theft in order to save the honor of a 
woman. Sacha Guitry, Je t’aime, ridicules bour- 
geois sentimentality. Arquilléres, La Branche 
morte, is the story of two brothers, one highly 
successful, the other sinking to the lowest depths 
of humankind. Henri Marx’s L’Enfant maitre 
had a short but much discussed career at the 
Théatre Vaudeville, the thesis being that adul- 
tery, if openly committed, may lose some of its 
opprobrium. Lenormand’s Les Ratés is an inter- 
esting study of two artists who had come to 
believe in their superiority because they were 
not succcssful and only when dying of misery 
see the stupid illusion to which they fell victims. 
Mme. Aurel’s L’insociale is a one-act play advo- 
eating free-love. Mme. Rachilde’s La Poupée 
transparente deals with maternal insanity. 
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Georges Berr, the famous actor, gives a play on 
Monsieur d’Assoucy, a contemporary player of 
Moliére. Gabriel Imbart in Le Frutt défendu, 
gives a witty representation of the scene in the 
garden of Paradise in which the serpent and the 
monkey have some caustic remarks to offer; while 
A. Dumas, in Le Premier Couple (Théatre Fran- 
Cais) gives a picture of the so-called golden age 
when: women were common property, hut there 
comes a day when one woman experiences a feel- 
ing of shame and revolt, which one man under- 
stands. Polti dramatizes some scenes of the 
Roman de Renard, le Goupil. Cocteau aroused 
much interest by an original pantomime '‘produc- 
tion with music of a farce, Le Boeuf sur le toit. At 
the Cirque d’Hiver, Gémier started a series of 
“Spectacles de la Vieille France,” the first being 
La Grande Pastorale, an old Provencal mystery 
play with pageant, by Oh. Hellem and Pol 
d’Estoc. Merely good comedies were: Noziére, 
Les quatre coins, and Tour de Cadran; Picard et 
Mirande, Un homme en habit; La femme de mon 
am; Eon et Machard, Les Potaches (school boys) 
which aroused vigorous protest. Among modern 
plays produced at the Vieux Colombier let us 
mention Phocas le Jardinier, a Christian martyr 
ictured by, and in the style of, Francis Jammes. 
me thought Mazaud’s Lea folle Journée remark- 
able for its cleverness, others for its fatiguing 
quality. Vildrac’s Paquebot Tenacity was a 
moderately original play of two friends loving 
the same girl; but people go to the Vieux Colom- 
bier more for the acting than for the play itself. 
Jules Romains’s Cromedeyre le vieil is-a picture 
of a village in the mountains, away from all 
civilization, prehistoric in its customs, with herds 
of beings rather than individuals. Duhamel’s 
L’Oeuvre des Athlétes is a cruel satire of s0- 
ealled urtists who succeed in fooling the public 
and having them believe in the existence of genius 
where there is nothing but plain humbug. The 
man aimed at was said to be Barzun, not un- 
known in this country. 

A play, by Taride and Fauré, based on the 
novel Get Rich Quick Wallingford, met with 
success. 

Closet plays are: P. Claudel’s Protée, a con- 
tinuation of Aschylus’s Orestea. And by the 
same L’Ours et la Lune, a play for marionettes. 

A subvention by the government for a Théftre 
Populaire has been granted; provisionally they 
will be housed at the Trocadero, beginning 1921. 

The Revue bleue of Oct. 16, 1920, has an article 
by Rageot, on Paul Spaak, the foremost Belgian 
playright of the day. 

Poetry. The reader especially interested in 
poetry is referred to the monthly review of 
poetry in the Mercure de France, or in such occa- 
sional reviews as those by Vandérem in Revue de 
Paris. Here we will mention only: Henry Ba- 
taille, @uadrature de Vvamour—disappointing to, 
critics who consider the attempt by the famous 
author. to be “gouailleur” on a topic that remains 
grave is a failure; Henry Ghéon, Le Miroir de 
Jésus, Sur les 15 mystéres du Rosaire (illustrat- 
ed by Denis); P. L. Fargue, Poémes, suivis par 
Pour la Musique (the genre of Heine); Lucie 
Delarue Madrus, 4 Maman; Emmanuel Hache, 
Paroles d’un amant; Eug. Figuiéres, La Forét 
sans feutlles; IL. Fabre, Connaissance de la 
Déesse; A. P. Garnier, Les Corneilles de la tour 
(which gossip- about the life and inhabitants of 
the village). By way of innovation the ladies 
of the literary court of La Vie Heureuse award- 
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ed their prize this year to a poet, Edouard Goyon 
(already a laureate of the French Academy) for 
Le Jardin des Dieux (which is Algeria; Goyon is 
_ 8 librhrian at Algiers). The following are a few 
titles which give an idea of the ultra-modern 
schools: Cubism: André Salmon (the poet of 
Féeries, and of Calumet), Prikaz; Blaise Cendras, 
Du monde entier; F. Cocteau, Poestes; Pierre 
Reverdy, Guitare endormie, and by the same au- 
thor, a little manifesto for Cubism, Self-Defense 
(“Inexplicable ne veut pas dire incompréhen- 
sible’). Post-Cubism: Paul Moraud (who was 
taken in this country under the protective wing 
of the Dial) Lampes @ Arc; Maurice Réval, Le 
Réve. Finally the newest of the new, Dadaism: 
Francis Picabia, Pensées sans langage, and 
L’unique eumuque. As an offset to these, see 
George Fourest, La Négresse blonde, a satire on 
the believers in novelty at any cost. 

Tue Novet. If one judges from popularity 
Pierre Benolt remained king of French novelists; 
he added to his list,. Koenigemark, and L’Atlan- 
tide, a Spanish story in Spain, Pour Don Carlos 
(in which instead of one “femme fatale,” there 
are two) and he announced a novel on Utah, the 
land of Mormons. Moreover he had the good 
luck to arouse a formidable literary quarrel (see 
below, under Criticism). Marcel Proust, the 
Goncourt Laureate of the preceding year with 
A VOmbre des jeunes filles en fleurs, continues to 
be widely discussed and issued the third novel of 
the series, Cété de Guemantes. As in the former 
novels, nothing out of the ordinary happens; 
nothing at all of importance is discussed; and 
there is no attempt at style, indeed the style is 
voluntarily unchastized,—and these character- 
istics were the very things that caused admira- 
tion. The new Goncourt leaureate, E. Perochon, 
is a poor schoolmaster near Paris; his novel 
Néne (abbreviation for Madeleine), is the gloomy 
story of a farm girl who with the greatest devo- 
tion takes care of the children of her widowed 
master, but is rewarded with such heartless in- 
gratitude that she finally drowns herself. Other 
novelists considered were: A. Salmon, La 
négresse du Sacré-Coeur; J. Vignaud, Saratti le 
Terrible; Mme. M. Vieux, L’Enlisée. Two au- 
thors have come to the forefront, although well 
known already, because they were awarded im- 
portant literary prizes: Edmond Jaloux (the 
author of Sangaues) receiver of the Grand Prix 
de .Littérature Francdise, published Incertaine 
and Au-dessus de la Ville. The last-named is the 
story of a young woman who sacrifices herself 
to her invalid brother, a famous author, and re- 
jects her lover, only to find that the sacrifice was 
unnecessary. This note of disillusionment is 
predominant also in André Corthis, Pour moi 
seule, for which he received the Grand Prix du 
Roman: A bright woman has the dullest sort of 
life with a hopelessly uninteresting husband, with 
not even enough energy to do evil. And there are 
many other fine novels betraying this disgust for 
unromantic life,—no doubt a reaction after the 
terrible but constantly dramatic years of the 
war. Thus, Lavedan’s Iréne Olette, first part of 
a trilogy to be called Le Chemin du salut: the 
heroine is a woman whom every man is ready to 
love; she fails to find her ideal, and finally mar- 
ries a man whose intereated designs she guesses 
easil . will that be the “road to salvation”? 
A. Hermant also works on a trilogy: JL’Aube 
ardente picturing youth with its expectations, 
followed by La Journée bréve, dealing with man in 
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his few best years, and the end will be Cré- 
puscule tragique. Marie Audoux gives a con- 
tinuation of Marie-Claire, in L’ Atelier de Marie 
Claire, not a gay description of the life of the 
working girl, but with the sort of sadness about 
it that arouses at least the Aristotelian sympa- 
thy. André Lichtenberger’s Biche is a girl who 
is made to suffer and finally die by parents who 
are not bad but stupidly good and severe. On 
the other hand, Maurice Rostand continued his 
attempts to become famous in spite of his father ; 
his Cercueil de Cristal left far behind the Hamlet- 
like novels just mentioned; so much so that few 
critics took it seriously. 

H. Bordeaux is, as usual, vigorously optimistic 
in La vie recommence. Henri de Régnier pub- 
lishes one of his finest novels of delicately ironi- 
cal psychology with Pécheresse, the same theme 
as the Princesse de Oléves, or Tinaire’s Matson 
du Péché, only that the heroine is a Protestant 
woman and the suggestion of perversity associ- 
ated unconsciously in her heart with purity of 
the flesh is more stressed. The same note of the 
unconscious perversity of woman is at the bot- 
tom of Claude Anet’s Ariane, Jeune fille russe 
(not for the “jeunes filles”). Here may be men- 
tioned also Chéri (first published in La Vie 
Parisienne) by the “redeemed” Colette. Alto- 
gether love reigns supreme again in literature, 
almost as if there had been no war: Marcel 
Prévost, La nuit finie—in the style of the early 
Prévost, shows the tricks love plays, especially 
with those people who have the most delicate 
feelings. Eugene Montfort’s Coeursa malades is a 
curious transposition in our age and under Eu- 
ropean sky (Ile de Houat, facing Quiberon) of 
the story of Paul and Virginia. Fr. Mauriac, in 
Chair et Sang is less dogmatically Catholic than 
he had been in former novels, but still considers 
that religion alone can offer salvation to young 
people when the storm of love threatens their 
adolescence. M. Tinayre again sings the tri- 
umph of love in Perséphone. André Gide’s 
Symphonie pastorale, an ironical title for a 
roman d’analyse, in which the peace of a quiet 
parish house is shaken by a blind girl whom the 
pee adopts out of charity and who falls in 
ove with her benefactor. Fr. de Miomandre La 
Cabane d'amour, and J. L. Vaudoyer’s Le dernier 
rendez-vous are delicate love stories by two favor- 
ite authors of the day. The titles of the follow- 
ing novels explain enough their content: Binet- 
Valmer, Le Passion (written before the war) ; 
Maurice Magre (author of La Mort enchainée) 
L’appel de la Béte; Maurice Darin, La Béte et 
V’Ange (struggle between the male “bétise” and 
the female ‘“ruse’’?). And once more women use 
the novel to abuse women: Marie Laparcerie, 
La Féte est finie; Madeleine Marx, Femme, the 
latter much discussed, highly praised in radical 
quarters and translated into English). Of the 
humorous style P. Reboux’s Romulus Coucou is 
an example, a story of a disappointed love of a 
colored man for a white woman, .. . ending duly 
in lynching. Children occupy the first place in 
H. Bachelin’s Le Petit; in A. Machard’s Les cent 
gosses (dialogues chiefly); the adolescent in 
André Obey’s L’enfant. See other titles of chil- 
dren novels in Revue Bleue, 10 avril 1920. 

Quite an important group of novels is inspired 
by the desire to cater to the public which has 
still a taste for adventures—possibly an after- 
taste of the war—provided however they be not 
connected with the great war. We have already 
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mentioned P. Benoit. Then, P. Adam, Le Lion 
@ Arras, an American who arrives as a conqueror 
in an industrial district of France, and conquers 
also a charming girl. Louis Bertrand, L’Infante 
is a beautiful historical novel, the scene of which 
is romanesque Spain; the author of Séuriennes, 
Gabrielle Réval, offers another novel of Spanish 
life, L’Infante @ la Rose; J. J. Tharaud, in Mar- 
rakech, ou Setgneura de Atlas, gives a striking 
picture of the proud bandits of the African des- 
ert; and J. H. Rosny has a new novel of prehis- 
toric reconstruction, Le Félin Géant. Maurice 
Renard’s Le Docteur Lerne is in the vein af 
Wells’ Island of Dr. Moreau. At the same time 
Jules Romains, in Donogan Tonka ou le miracle 
de la Science ridicules science as a means of con- 
quering the world; while A. t’Stertevens, in 
VApostat, ridicules the Utopians who swarm 
since the war, Fouriérists, - Tolstoists, etc. 
Pierre MacOrlan, the author, recently, of Au 
bord de l’Etotle matutinale, writes an amusing 
Petit manuel du Parfait Aventurier; Alex. 
Arnoud’s Indice 38 is a great roman d’aventure 
soldatesque, style of The Three Musketeers; and 
Maurice Dekobra, in Prince ou Pitre shows a 
prince who prefers to be a clown because then he 
can act more according to his own individuality. 
Jean de Bussy, in l’Eau ardente offers a strong 
anti-alcoholic plea. 

Short stories: P. Bourget, Anomalies; Pierre 
Mille, Trois Femmes (much read); Boyslevé 
Nymphes dansant devant les Satires (Arétin is 
the hero of one of the stories, which explains the 
title); H. de Régnier, Histoires incertaines ; 
Gaston Picard, Confessions d’un Chat (much dis- 
cussed); Elisa Rhais, Café Chantant (striking 
exotism) ; René Bizet, Peines de Rien (a young 
man who made a hit); Tristan Bernard is as 
gay as ever in Le Tazt-fantéme. 

CRITICISM AND LITERARY EVENTS. Except per- 
haps the lively controversy as to whether P. 
Benoft, in his Atlantide did or did not plagiarize 
Sir Rider Haggard’s She (see Revue de Litt. 
Comparée, January, 1921); the rather violent 
attack by Lasserre, in Revue universelle, July, 
on the style of Proust, the Goncourt laureate of 
1919; and the discussion about Flaubert between 
Thibaudet and Proust (the first claiming that 
Flaubert was a thinker, the second that he was 
exclusively an artist), nothing disturbed much 
the peace of the literary sky. Dadaism acquired 
some momentum in the course of the year and is 
taken by the public as merely a new step both 
in literature and in art, in the evolution of the 
futurism and cubism. 

Work in the history of literature is proceeding 
now almost at the normal rate again. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the newer publications: The 
last volume of the Edition municipale de Bor- 
deaux of Montaigne’s Essais; P. de Nolhac, Les 
derniers amours de Ronsard; a reprint of Ron- 
gard’s Livre des Folastreries (1553); a new im- 
Pression, at Strassburg, of d’Urfé’s Astrée; J. de 
Bonnefoun, Port Royal-des-Champs; Doumic, 
Saimt-Simon, La France de Louis XIV ; J. L. 
Marsan, Beaumarchaia et les Affairea d’Améri- 
que; Ducros, Vie de Rousseau, Vols. II and III; 
D’Arbelet, La Jeunesse de Stendhal, and two more 
Volumes of the Champion edition of Stendhal’s 
works; L. Estéve, PHérédité romantique (con- 
demned); G. Simon, l’Histoire d’une Collabora- 
fon (Alex. Dumas and A. Maquet) ; P. Sabatier, 
L'Esthétique des Goncourt; I. Rimbaud, Mon 
frére Arthur; Gohin, L’wuvre de Samain; R. 
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Ghil, La tradition de poésie sctentifique; Soizat, 
le Symbolisme de Baudelaire @ Claudel; Dujar- 
din, De Mallarmé au propheéte Ezéchiel, essai 
d'une theorie de Réalisme symbolique; F. Carco, 
Poésie moderne; A. Thibaudet, Les idées de Oh. 
Maurras. The Revue des deuw mondes publishes 
“Nouvelles lettres de Balzac & |’étrangére,” and 
“Lettres de Bruneti@re au. cardinal Matthieu.” 
Albalat, Souvenirs littéraires. The Library 
Journal, of New York, November 15, published 
a list of the best French periodicals. The cen- 
tenaries of Fromentin, Augier, and of Lamartine’s 
AMéditations, and the cinquantenaire of Méri- 
mée’s death were commemorated. The French 
Academy elected Bédier, Fliers, Chevrillon. 
Among the dead are P. Adam, Lintilhac, Daniel 
Lesueur, and Réjane. Edm. Jaloux won the 
Grand Prix de Littérature; André Corthis, the 
Grand Prix du Roman (for Pour mot seule) ; 
Pérochon’s Nené won the Prix Goncourt; and a 
poet, Edm. Gojon, won the Prix de la Vie Heu- 
reuse. The King of Belgium gave his approval 
to the foundation of a Belgian Académie de 
langue et de littérature francaise. 

Excellent work is done for the knowledge of 
French Literature by the periodical La France 
(220 W. 42d street, New York) and by the 
Agence de Librairie, 29 E. 28th street, New York. 

FRENCH SCHOLARSHIPS. See Unrver- 
RITIES AND COLLEGES. 

FRENCH SOMALI COAST. A_ French 
colony situated between the Italian colony of 
Eritrea and British Somaliland, on the Gulf of 
Aden. Area, about 5790 square miles; popula- 
tion estimated in 1917, 206,000. The chief city 
is Djibouti which had in 1917 13,608 inhabitants, 
of whom 294 were Europeans. It is the main 
port and the seat of government. There is a con- 
siderable inland trade and the fisheries on the 
coast are of most importance. Salt is mined and 
is exported. Imports in 1918, 67,411,794 francs, 
and exports in 1917, 50,324,846 francs. There is 
a large trade with Abyssinia and the exports of 
Abyssinia pass through the port of Djibouti. 
Trade with Abyssinia formerly by way of Zailah 
has lately heen by rail from Djibouti to Addis 
Abeba. The local budget for 1919 balanced at 
2,370,300 francs. The colony is under a gov- 
ernor who is assisted by an administrative 
council. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A possession 
of France in western Africa composed of the fol- 
lowing colonies and territories: Senegal, popu- 
lation in 1917, 1,144,621; Guinea, 1,812,579; 
Ivory Coast, 1,562,023; Dahomey, about 900,000; 
Upper Senegal-Niger, 850,094; Mauritania, 256,- 
164; Upper Volta, a region formed out of the 
southern part of Upper Senegal-Niger, by decree 
of March 1, 1919, with an area of about 95,000 
square miles and an indeterminate population. 
The total area is in the neightoriont of 2,000,- 
000 square miles with a population of about 12,- 
000,000 to 13,000,000. No later figures for com- 
merce were available than those given in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Book. The general budget for 1919 
amounted to 33,732,000 francs. In peace times 
the military force numbered 13,500 of whom 1500 
were Europeans, and the police force numbered 
3000. The whole region is under a governor-gen- 
eral, whose headquarters are at Dakar, assisted 
by a council, and each colony is under a lieuten- 
ant-governor. There is a general budget for the 
whole country for the services common to all the 
colonies and there are separate budgets in each of 
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the colonies for their local needs. The Governor- 
General at the beginning of 1920 was M. Merlin, 
appointed in December, 1919. 

Senegal is the oldest and most important of 
the above colonies in French. West Africa. It 
lies to the north of the British colony of Gambia. 
There are superior technical schools, a normal 
school, a professional school, and other. educa- 
tional institutions at Dakar, and European cul- 
ture has been extended considerably among the 
natives. The chief imports are cotton, food- 
stuffs, hardware, and coal, and the chief exports 
are peanuts, hides, rubber, and gums. ‘The colony 
sends one deputy to the French Parliament. 

French Guinea is situated on the coast be- 
tween Portuguese Guinea and the British colony 
of Sierra Leone. Capital, Konakry. See 
FRENCH GUINEA. : 

French Ivory Coast, situated between Liberia 
and the British Gold Coast. Capital, formerly 
Bingerville, but in 1920 changed to Abidjan. 
The centre of education is Bingerville. Coffee 
and cocoanuts are cultivated, some gold is found, 
and mahogany is obtained from the forests. 
Vessels entering the ports in 1918 numbered 144 
and had a tonnage of 228,877. The city of 
Abidjan is served by a railway 197 miles long 
and an extension of it was in process of con- 
struction in 1920. Telegraph lines connect the 
chief towns and extend to the adjoining colonies. 

Dahomey extends from Togoland on the west 
to Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and northward 
to the I'rench military territory. It has a coast- 
line of about 95 miles. The products include 
corn, yains, potatoes, cotton, and palm-oil, and 
palm-kernels. The last two are the chief exports, 
along with corn and copra. There is a railroad 
from the port of Kotonu to Savé, a distance of 
156 miles, and a new line was in process of con- 
struction in 1920. See DAHOMEY. 

Upper Senegal-Niger lies to the south of the 
Algerian sphere. Capital, Bamako with a popu- 
lation of 8734. The products include peanuts, 
millet, corn, rice, cotton, cattle, rubber, ms, 
skins, and wool. There is a railway from Kayes 
to Koulikoro. 

Mauritania was made a civilian territory in 
1914. Its population consists chiefly of Moorish 
Mohammedans. 

Upper Volta lies to the west of the river Niger 
and the Military Territory. Capital, Ouaga- 
dougou, with a population of 19,332. 

The French West African government was au- 
thorized, under a law of Aug. 12, 1920, to contract 
for a loan of 167,000,000 francs for the construc- 
tion of railways and improvements of port works 
in the French West African colonies. 

FRIEDLAENDER, ISRAEL. Jewish educator, 
killed by Bolshevist soldiers, July 5, while on a 
mission for the Joint Distribution Committee 
in the Ukraine. He was born in Russia, Sept. 8, 
1876; educated at German universities; and 
was professor of Biblical literature and exegesis 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York 
City. He was a member of many Jewish phil- 
anthropic and other societies, including the Jewish 
Distribution Committee of American Jewish Funds 
for Jewish War Sufferers. He published several 
treatises on Semitic philology and_ literature, 
translated Dubnow’s History of the Jews from 
the Russian, and wrote The Jews of Russia and 
Poland (1915); Past ana Present (1919), ete. 

FRIENDS, ReEticiovs Socitty or. The 
Friends, commonly known as the Quakers, are 
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composed of four. branches: Society of Friends 
(Orthodox) with about 100,000 communicants; 
Society of Friends (Hicksite) with about 20,000 
communicants; Orthodox Conservative Friends 
(Wilburite) with about 4000 communicants; and 
Friends (Primitive) with about 100 communi- 
cants. The Society of Friends (Orthodox) is the 
largest and most active of these branches, and 
holds a Five Years’ Meeting, quinquennial, com- 
posed of delegates from 12 of the 14 yearly meet- 
ings in the United States and one in Canada. 
The next Five Years’ Meeting will be held in 
1922 in Richmond, Ind. Special boards carry on 
the foreign and domestic missionary work of the 
denomination. The denomination supports nine 
universities and colleges, among which Haverford 
College, at Haverford, Pa., is the best known. 
The American Friend, and the Friends’ Intelit 
gencer ure the best known publications. Head- 
quarters of the society are maintained at Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

The American Friends’ Service Committee, 
which did such excellent work during the war, 
has continued to give aid to the afflicted peoples 
of Europe. At present there are about 90 work- 
ers in Poland fighting the typhus, and endeavor- 
ing to make the conditions more sanitary. In 
Vienna the Friends are establishing industries 
and trying to find work for the people. The Com- 
mittee is anxious to start work in Russia and 
also in Mexico. Investigation of the conditions 
in Mexico is now under way, while military oper- 
ations in Russia have so far prevented the ad- 
mission of any workers. A call has been sent 
out for men and women to take jobs in this coun- 
try among the prisons and the Indians. The 
work in Germany has been continued. At one 
time the Committee was feeding daily between 
600,000 and 700,000 undernourished children in 
that country. 

The Friends announce the gift of the Chalons 
Maternity Hospital, which was used throughout 
the war, to Irance, two Friends to be on the 
staff of the hospital permanently. 

FRUITS. See Horticu.ture. 

FUEL. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

FURS. See ALASKA. : 

GALDOS, Benrro Perez. See PEREz-GALDoS, 
RENITO. 

GALICIA. Formerly an Austrian province 
in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy; bounded on 
the north by Poland, on the east by Podolia 
(Russia), and on the northeast by Volhynia 
(Russia); in the south it touches Bessarabia, 
and in the southeast it is separated from Hun- 
gary hy the Carpathians. After the armistice 
its status was indeterminate, being one of the 
problems of the Peace Conference on account of 
the claim of Poland to Eastern Galicia. The 
Supreme Council decided, Nov. 21, 1919, to be- 
stow Eastern Galicia on Poland under a mandate 
for a period of 26 years. This was subsequently 
modified by leaving the period of Polish control 
indeterminate. See Wak OF THE NATIONS. 

GALLIENI, Generar. See FRENcH LITER- 
ATURE. 

GALVAN, Luis. Dominican diplomat, died 
at Washington, D. C., August 12. From June 
24, 1918, to the time of his death, he was minis- 
ter from the Dominican Republic to the United 
States. He had held various important posts in 
the diplomatic service, having been consul at 
Barcelona, Spain, the consul-gencral of the Do- 
minican Republic in New York and at Madrid, 
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and chargé d’affaires at Washington. Though a 
young man he had already distinguished himself 
as a diplomat. 

GAMBIA. A British colony and_ protecto- 
rate in West Africa at the mouth of the river 
Gambia. Area of the colony proper, four square 
miles; population, 800; of the protectorate, 4500 
square miles, and population about 200,000. 
Capital, Bathurst on the island of St. Mary. In 
1918 there were eight elementary schools aided 
by the government with an enrollment of 1481 
and an average attendance of 371. The chief 
imports in 1918 were, aside from specie, cotton 
and cotton goods, and kola nuts, and the chief ex- 
ports, aside from specie, were peanuts and hides. 
Over 93.8 per cent of the exports went to the 
United Kingdom, which contributed over 73 per 
cent of the imports. The total tonnage of ves- 
sels entered and cleared in 1918 was 282,066, al- 
most all British; the revenue was £133,324, and 
the expenditure £88,703. Governor at the begin- 
ning of 1920, Sir Edward John Cameron. 

GANGHOFER, Lupwic. German _ author 
and playwright, died in Bavaria, July 25. He 
was born in 1855, the son of a celebrated Bava- 
rian forester, and studied at the principal Ger- 
man universities. He published a volume of 
poetry in 1879 and in the following year wrote 
his first play in collaboration with Hans Neuert, 
Der Herrgottschnitzer von Anmvmergau, which won 
success on the stage and passed through. many 
editions after publication. In 1881 two other 
dramatic successes followed: Wege des Herzens 
and Der Enfang vom Ende. This led to his ap- 
pointment as dramatic writer for the Vienna 
Ringtheatre. He was one of the editors of the 
Vienna Tageblatt from 1886 to 1892. Among 
his later plays may be mentioned the following: 
Der Besondere (1890); Die Fackeljungfrau 
(1901); Der Klosterjager (1892); Die Martins- 
klause (1894); Der laufende Berg (1897); Das 
Gotteslehen (1899); Das Schweigen:im Walde 
(1899); Der Dorfapostel (1900); Das neue 
Wesen (1902); Der hohe Schein (1905); Gewit- 
ter im Mat (1905); also the plays Der heilige 
Rat (1912); Die leteten Dinge (1912); and Der 
Wille zum Leben (1913). 

GARBAGE AND REFUSE. Utilization of 
garbage by feeding to hogs, long practiced more 
or less systematically and given a great impetus 
by war-time food conservation efforts, was con- 
tinued during the year, but probably with con- 
siderable curtailment in cities where it had been 
taken up as a merely temporary measure. Feed- 
ing was continued in such large cities as Newark, 


N. J., Baltimore, Md., and Buffalo, N. Y., under 


the unique contracts noted in the 1919 YEAR 
Book, which yield to the city a price per ton 
for garbage delivered to the contractor based 
upon the average selling price per -pound of live 
hogs on the Chicago market. Disposal by feed- 
ing was also continued in some other large cities, 
including Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and 
St. Louis, Mo. Garbage utilization by reduction 
—for the recovery of grease and tankage, the 
latter being used as a fertilizer base—also con- 
tinued in use in most of the large cities of the 
country that adopted reduction before the war 
and did not give it up for feeding to hogs under 
the influence of war conditions. At both Roch- 
eater and Syracuse, N. Y., municipal garbage re- 
duction plants were under construction during 
the year, that at ghd ease being completed and 
put in operation. In each of these two cities 
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there had previously been a privately owned gar- 
bage reduction plant. At Toledo, Ohio, the city 
let a 10-year contract for garbage reduction at 
existing privately-owned reduction works. The 
city delivers the garbage to the plant and pays 
the company $1.45 a ton for disposal and for 
washing the cans in which the’ garbage is col- 
lected and for maintaining about a mile of pri- 
vate road leading to the plant. Of two other 
bidders, one offered to pay the city $1.26 for 
garbage delivered to a hog feeding plant 30 miles 
beyond the city limits and the other offered $0.85 
a ton for garbage delivered to a hog ranch 8 
miles beyond the city boundary, but the city 
considered that the cost of haulage by truck and 
trailer equipment, particularly over country 
roads in winter, made the bid for reduction more 
advantageous. Philadelphia decided, late in the 
year, to take possession of the privately-owned 
garbage-reduction plant on Jan. 1, 1921, and to 
collect garbage, ashes, and rubbish in the two 
central districts of the city, the latter as a step 
towards the possible complete assumption of mu- 
nicipal collection after 40 years of contract work. 
Apparently few garbage incinerators or destruc- 
tors were added to those previously in use, but a 
few small ones were built or contracted for. 
Toward the end of the year serious problems 
arose in connection with the future of garbage 
utilization both by feeding and by reduction. 
These difficulties were due to the sudden slump 
in the selling price of the grease from the reduc- 
tion plants and of the hogs from the feeding 
plants almost to pre-war prices, while at the same 
time there was comparatively little reduction in 
the cost of the various supplies and the labor 
entering into garbage disposal. The reduction 
plants suffered more than those where feeding 
was practiced, owing to the much higher opcrat- 
ing costs of the former. The reduction plants 
require for their operation large amounts of coal 
and of gasoline or other solvent besides much 
labor. There was comparatively little fall in 
the prices of these three elements in garbage re- 
duction up to the end of the year. Those gar- 
bage disposal contractors whose contracts are 
on the sliding scale basis suffered less than those 
who were operating on a lump-sum plan—this 
is the case with nearly if not quite all the reduc- 
tion contractors. Toward the end of the year 
the company having the contract for the dis- 
posal of the garbage of Boston by reduction of- 
fered to pay the city $100,000 (the amount of its 
surety bond) if the city would cancel somewhat 
less than the remaining two years of the contract. 
The city not agreeing to do this, the company 
notified the city late in December that it would 
abandon the contract and shut down its work on 
December 31. It was expected that the city 
would take charge of the reduction works.and sue 
the contractor for failure to fulfill the contract. 
Garbage disposal by incineration was also ad- 
versely affected by prevailing high prices but in 
the United States almost without exception gar- 
bage dis 1 by burning yields no revenue. 
Some 30 destructors of the British high tempera- 
ture type have been built in the United States 
and Canada and most, if not all, of these have 
been provided with boilers and other equipment 
for generating steam in order that—as is common 
in Great Britain—the waste heat from the high 
temperature destructors may. be used to produce 
steam which in turn will generate electricity or 
pump water or sewerage. The steam is used for 
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all three purposes in England, though most com- 
monly for generating electricity. In the United 
States almost if not quite the only places where 
any considerable Amount of refuse destructor heat 
is utilized commercially are Savannah, Ga., 
where steam is piped to the closely adjoining 
water-works pumping station, and at Milwaukee, 
Wis., where the steam drives turbines which gen- 
erate electricity which is transmitted to a pump- 
ing station connected with the city sewerage sys- 
tem. In Canada, at Westmount, Que., refuse 
destructor heat is used at the electric light plant. 
Most of the American garbage burning plants 
are of the medium or low temperature type 
which, though requiring less capital for con- 
struction than the high temperature type, produce 
no heat for utilization. In view of the conditions 
outlined in the foregoing statements, the garbage 
disposal at the close of 1920 was beset with un- 
certainties. The future of construction and 
operating costs could not be predicted with confi- 
dence, but the indications were that they would 
remain high, regardless of the system of dis- 
posal, for some months, if not for a few years. 
‘he revenue from the two utilization processes 
had fallen heavily and under American condi- 
tions there is hardly any revenue from incinerat- 
ing or destructor plants. Consequently the argu- 
ment was for slowness in making changes in 
systems of garbage disposal that were giving a 
fair degree of satisfaction and, where the con- 
struction of a new plant seemed imperative, that 
the method chosen should be the one that would 
produce sanitary results at the lowest outlay 
and operating costs, taking into account the pos- 
sibilities of revenue to offset a part of the total 
annual expense. If a new plant were decided on, 
indications were that garbage disposal! by feeding 
to hogs should receive careful consideration. 
Feeding produces a revenue to help offset cost 
and requires a capital outlay below that for a 
reduction plant; moreover, the greater part of 
the capital investment is liquid or can be turned 
into cash by the sale of the hogs whenever for 
any reason this method of disposal has to be 
given up. Engineers engaged in garbage and 
refuse collection and disposal studies and in the 
collection and disposal of ashes and miscellane- 
ous refuse as well, gave much attention during 
the year to the use of motor vehicles instead of 
horsedrawn vehicles for collection and also to the 
 gesciruie of the employment of both, using 

orsedrawn vehicles for house-to-house collec- 
tions from which the horses could be detached in 
order that the loaded wagons might be drawn by 
tractors to the point of either final disposal or 
the shipping station for transfer by rail to the 
disposal works. The consensus of engineering 
opinion still is that for house-to-house collection 
motor vehicles are not usually economical but 
that in many places they may be advantageously 
used for long hauls after the garbage has been 
gathered from houses and transferred at central 
loading stations. Where garbage is utilized, 
either by feeding to hogs or by reduction, it is 
important that all the garbage produced in the 
community be available for this purpose, espe- 
cially the richer garbage from hotels, restaurants, 
and apartment houses. The right of municipali- 
ties to compel householders and hotel and restau- 
rant proprietors to turn over their garbage to 
the city or to a contractor collecting the garbage 
for the city is often resisted, especially in the 
case of the richer garbage from hotels and restau- 
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rants which can be sold to various private collec- 
tors. During the year the State Supreme Courts 
of Missouri, Michigan, and Utah sustained the 
validity of contracts for garbage disposal that 
entitled the contractor to all the garbage pro- 
duced in the city, thus overruling the contention 
that the garbage in question was private proper- 
ty. The cities involved are Joplin, Mo., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Salt Lake City, Utah. Ab- 
stracts of the decisions were given in “Public 
Health Reports’ (United States Public Health 
Service, Washington) for May 28, June 4, and 
June 18, 1920. In the Grand Rapids case, the 
Supreme Court held, according to the abstract 
already cited, “that the city had the right to 
regulate the disposal of garbage and the plaintiff 
was compensated for any loss in the common 
benefit secured by the ordinance.” Under an 
ordinance passed by the city council of Seattle 
during the year the city reserves to itself the ex- 
clusive right, either for itself or authorized 
agents, to collect garbage within the city. The 
ordinance authorizes the board of public works 
to let a contract for garbage collection and dis- 
posal for any portion of the city for a period 
of not over five years. The ordinance was re- 
garded as essential to give the city control over 
hotel and restaurant garbage, both as to collec- 
tion and to disposal, the latter on hog ranches. 
Details of experience with the operation of 
several plants for the utilization of garbage may 
be found in Engumeering News-Record during the 
year 1920, as follows: A summary of the first 
year’s ae of the reduction plant at Wash- 
ington, D. C., under municipal ownership, May 
6, and a second article on garbage disposal in 
Washington, December 2; experience with feeding 
garbage to hogs at Salt Lake City, written by the 
president of the contracting company, May 13; a 
detailed statistical summary of nine years’ opera- 
tion of municipally owned garbage reduction 
works of Columbus, Ohio, November 18. See 
also the same journal for December 16th for an 
account of experience with rubbish collection at 
Washington, D. C. 
G ENING. See HORTICULTURE. 
GARLAND, MauHLon M. Congressman, died 
at Washington, D. C., November 19. He was 
born at Pittsburgh, Pa., May, 1856, learned the 
trade of iron worker, and was president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers from 1891 to 1898. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed Collector of Customs at Pittsburgh and 
was subsequently reappointed to that office, but 
resigned in 1915. He was a member of the Select 
Council of the city of Pittsburgh and of the city 
school board, and he was member of Congress, 
1915-19. In poe he was a Republican. 
GARRIGOU, Féirx. French physician, died 
at Toulouse in the spring. At the time of his 
death he was ghee in the faculty of medicine 
and director of the Institute of Hydrology in that 
city. He had devoted a large part of his life to 
the study of the mineral watere of France and 
the exploitation of the warm baths. His writ- 
ings on the subject were regarded as authorita- 
tive and were crowned on several occasions by 
the Institute and by the Academy of Medicine. 
GARTHE, Louis. Newspaper correspondent, 
died at Washington, D. C., September 8. He 
was born at Baltimore, Md., Sept. 10, 1861; 
graduated at Baltimore City College, 1879; and 
studied afterwards at Johns Hopkins University. 
In 1888 he established the New York Bureau of 
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the Baltimore American and spent six months of 
that year abroad. He was the representative of 
the American in Washington. After 1899 he was 
frequently dispatched on missions for the paper 
in Cuba and South America and for work in the 
national campaigns. His newspaper work cov- 
ered a wide range and was very voluminous. 

GARVEY, Evcene <A. Roman Catholic 
bishop, died at Altoona, Pa., October 22. At the 
time of his death he was bishop of the Altoona 
diocese which office he had held since 1901 when 
the diocese was created. He was born at Car- 
bondale, Pa., Oct. 6, 1845, and graduated at St. 
Charles Seminary, Philadelphia. After officiat- 
ing in the towns of Hawley and Athens, Pa., he 
became pastor at Williamsport, Pa., in 1871, and 
continued to officiate until 1899. 

GARVICE, CHaRLes. British author, died at 
Richmond, March 1. He was born in 1833. He 
wrote for the newspapers for many years but 
finally discovered a remarkable ability for writ- 
ing popular stories and in 1898 published his 
first novel, Just a Girl, which became one of the 
most popular stories of the day. His works were 
not of a high literary quality, but caught the 
mood of the moment and were immensely suc- 
cessful. He also wrote a volume of poems and 
a play, The Fisherman’s Daughter, which had 
some success. Among his other novels may be 
mentioned: In Cuptd’s Chains; Love Decides; 
Ianked by Fate; A Girl of Spirit; The Gold in 
the (iutter; Queen Kate; Two Maids and a 
Man; and The One Girl in the World. 

GARY, JAMES: ALBERT. Postmaster-General 
under President McKinley, died at Baltimore, 
Md., October 31. He was born at Uncasville, 
Comn., Oct. 22, 1833, and studied at Allegheny 
College, Pa. In 1861 he became his father’s 
partner in the manufacture of cotton duck and 
was the head of the firm from 1870 until a short 
time before his death, when he turned over the 
business to his son. He was nominated by the 
aie party for the Maryland Senate in 1858 
and he was delegate to the Republican National 
conventions from 1872 to 1896 inclusive with the 
exception of the convention of 1888. As Post- 
master-Gencral during the greater part of Mce- 
Kinley’s term he introduced the movement for 
the establishment of postal savings systems. 

GAS ENGINES. See INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES. 

GASOLINE. See AUTOMOBILES. 

GAS WORKS. See MUNICIPAL OWNERSIIIP. 

GASZTOVITT, Wencestas. Polish patriot 
and teacher, died in France in the spring. He 
founded the Polish Bulletin in France and con- 
tinued to edit or contribute to it for 46 years. 
He was known as the most Polish of the French, 
and the most French of the Poles, and he did 
much to promote good will between the two coun- 
tries during bis long career. He was said to 
have been particularly fortunate in his prediction 
of the future. He taught for many years at the 
University of Sorbonne where he conveyed to the 
French student a knowledge of Polish literature 
by means of tranalations. He took part in the 
Polish insurrection of 1863, and he fought for 
France in the war of 1870. He always believed 
in the ultimate restoration of Poland, often 
quoting the lines of the poet on the subject of 
Poland to the effect that no nation died unless 
it wished to die. 

GATES, ELten M. Hunrinoton. American 
hymn writer, died in New York City, October 
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20. She was born at Torrington, Conn., ahout 
1834 and married Isaac E. Gates whom she sur- 
vived. Among the best known hymns that she 
wrote were those entitled Eternity which was 
translated into many languages and is said to 
have been the favorite hymn of President Lin- 
coln; The Home of the Sotl, and The Prodigal 
Child. She also published the collections, Trea- 
surcs of Kurium (1897) and To the Unborn 
Peoples (1910). 

GAYLEY, James. Manufacturer and metal- 
lurgist, died, February 25. He was born at Lock- 
haven, Pa., Oct. 8, 1855, and graduated in engi- 
neering at Lafayette College, subsequently re- 
ceiving degrecs from the universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Lehigh. After serving as manufactur- 
ing chemist and as superintendent of blast fur- 
naces he became a managing director of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, holding that office until 
April 1, 1901, and was then made first vice-presi* 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation 
(1901-09), having charge of shipping and trans- 
portation. He invented a number of important 
devices in metallurgical work and received a 
medal for the invention of a dry air blast. He 
was director or member of various important 
manufacturing and scientific institutions, and 
was president of the Institute of Mining and 
Enginecring. 

GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. The 
great prosperity evident in the United States in 
1919 had its effect in the production and impor- 
tation of various gems and precious stones, which 
later of course felt the deflation and turn of 
the commercial tide in 1920. In 1919 there were 
imported into the United States precious stones 
and pearls valued at $105,273,543 and in the 
first nine months of 1920 the demand continued 
with but slight decrease so that the imports 
were valued at $63,185,739 or a larger amount 
than in any preVious similar period with the 
exception of 1919. In fact only imports of dia- 
monds and pearls decreased, as the other precious 
stones increased by nearly $4,000,000. Inasmuch 
as 95 per cent of the world’s diamond production 
was controlled by the De Beers Mining Company 
the output was very sensitive to the slackened 
demand and production was curtailed rather 
than prices lowered. The production of pearls 
was showing a natural decrease and as a result 
any marked decline in values of these and other 
precious stones did not occur in 1920 and was 
not anticipated later. The conditions in the dia- 
mond industry have been referred to elsewhere 
(see DIAMONDS), but there were also interesting 
developments as regards other precious stones 
which were summerized by George F. Kunz of 
New York in a brief but comprehensive review for 
the Annual Number of the Engineering and Min- 
tng Journal. According to Mr. Kunz sapphires 
were in greater favor in 1920 and brought higher 
prices than ever before. In the previous 20 
Years the United States had been a factor in 
their production and some $2,000,000 worth of 
sapphires had come from Montana. Queensland, 
Australia, and Burma also produced many sap- 
phires. The Burmese mines continued to sapely 
the bulk of the world’s rubies. Two new gem 
minerals aroused increased interest in 1920. 
Scapolite, yellow, transparent, and of gem qual- 
ity, was found by Lacroix, together with beryl, 
euxenite, and monazite, in a potash-pegmatite at 
Tsarasaotra, Madagascar. Fibrolite (silliman- 
ite), susceptible of being cut into gems, was 
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found in Burma and Ceylon. A new and inter- 
esting find of precious turquoise was announced 
during the year from Argentina. Jade, the rich 
green variety of jadeite from Burma, in 1920 
was mined to a greater extent than previously 
and figured in much jewelry. California as usu- 
al, produced a number of the minor gems, such 
as tourmaline, kunzite, and beryl. A new and 
promising opal field discovered in 1915 at Stu- 
art's Range, South Australia, and in 1920 still 
another good field which was found in Tintenbar, 
not far from Sydney, New South Wales provoked 
interest. In the United States the opals from 
Nevada, having a large water content, were 
chiefly of value as mineralogical specimens. 
GENETICS. See Zoorocy. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, American. 
A society organized in 1852 for the furtherance 
of geographical research. From November, 1917, 
to December, 1918, the Society was the headquar- 
ters of the body of experts known as the Inquiry, 
which later attended the Peace Conference and 
served on the various territorial and economic 
commissions. In 1919 the Society conducted an 
economic survey of the boundary between Guate- 
mala and Honduras, which governments desired 
a technical study to be made as the hasis for a 
recommendation by the Secretary of State for a 
final boundary in the disputed region. In 1920 
the Society adopted as the chief part of its pro- 
gramme a plan of intensive research in the geog- 
raphy of Hispanic America. The results will 
include monographs, articles, hand books, and 
maps; and among the last named is the millionth 
map of Hispanic America in approximately 100 
sheets. A feature of the year was the awarding 
of the David Livingstone Centenary Medal to 
Dr. Hamilton Rice. The Society publishes a 
quarterly magazine, the Geographical Review. 
It is a scientific periodical, giving the latest in- 
formation in the fields of geographical research 
and exploration. Tt also contains a record sec- 
tion dealing with the geographical events 
throughout the world, and a review section cov- 
ering the whole field of geographical literature. 
In addition, the Society publishes a Research 
Series consisting of monographs, of which nor- 
mally one each year is sent free of charge to each 
Fellow of the Society. The officers for 1920 were: 
President, John Greenough: vice-presidents, 
James B. Ford and Philip W. Henry: foreign cor- 
responding secretary, C. Redmond Cross: record- 
ing secretary, Hamilton F. Kean; treasurer, 
Henry Parish. The Society has its headquarters 
at Broadway and 156th Street, New York City, 
and Dr. Isaiah Bowman is the director. 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, NarionaLt. A 
national scientific organization, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. D. C., founded in 1888 “for 
the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge.” The former is done through its expedi- 
tions and the latter principally through its organ, 
The National Geographic Magazine. During the 
year 1920 its principal scientific undertaking 
consisted of a reconnaissance survey of the Chaco 
Valley. N. Mex., the most densely populated por- 
tion of North America in pre-Columbian times. 
The pur pone of this survey was to determine the 
advisability of a complete archxological survey 
of that important centre of primitive Pueblo cul- 
ture. In the Chaco Cafion are located the vast 
communal houses of Pueblo Bono and Chettro 
Kettle, around which are significant remains 
showing that the Pueblo Indians developed pot- 
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tery and other arts to their highest point. The 
scientific members of the sixth expedition to the 
Katmai, Alaska, region, under the leadership of 
Prof. Robert F. Griggs, presented their reports to 
the Society. One of these, made in conjunction 
with the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, points to a possible 
revision of our. present knowledge of the forces 
of vulcanism. It shows that in the great Katmai 
eruption the lava had a temperature of less than 
1000° C. as it rose to the throat of the volcano; 
that this lava did not flash up in explosive form 
immediately on reaching the surface of the earth; 
but that it first brought to a molten state per- 
haps a cubic mile of rock in the mountain, after 
which came the terrific explosion. The problem 
of accounting for the vast accessions of energy 
necessary for the observed transformation has 
not yet been solved, but it is being pursued with 
vigor by the Society's representatives. Studies 
were also continued with reference to the revege- 
tation of the raw mineral “soils” thrown out by 
the volcano, in the hope that they would throw 
light on the problems of soil biology of much im- 
portance to practical agriculture. The zodlogist 
of the expeditions, Prof. James S. Hine, secured 
a very extensive collection of insects in Alaska, 
many species new to science being represented 
among them. The Katmai expeditions also dis- 
covered a spacious haven, which was named Geo- 
graphic Harbor, in an area shown on the last 
chart as dry land. This harbor affords easy 
access to the New Katmai National Monument 
with its remarkable Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. Jn the country north of the park four 
large and beautiful lakes, ranging from 3 to 30 
miles in length, were discovered and named Lake 
Grosvenor, Lake Coville, Lake Brooks, and Lake 
irant. The Society made possible the erection 
in Arlington National Cemetery of a permanent 
monument to the memory of Admiral Charles 
Wilkes, the discoverer of the Antarctic Continent. 
The grave of America’s foremost South Polar ex- 
plorer was hitherto unmarked. During the year 
the home study course of current events geog- 
raphy was extended through the newspapers un- 
til it now reaches 12,000,000 people. This course 
is translated into 17 ‘languages through the 
Bureau of Foreign Language Information Service 
of the American Red Cross. In addition thereto, 
in codperation with the United States Bureau of 
Education, the Society is furnishing current 
events geography material to 70,000 teachers and 
through them to 3,000,000 school children. The 
service has also been extended so as to provide 
for similar material on Bible lands, to serve as 
a background of information for the Sunday 
schools and Bible classes. The visual education- 
al activities of the Society included the publica- 
tion of a large number of pictorial geography sets, 
some 12,000 of which were distributed among the 
schools of the country. The membership of the 
Society is now approximately 750.000, making it 
numerically the strongest scientific organization 
in the world. Its president, Rear-Admiral John 
E. Pillsbury, having died Dec. 30, 1919, Gilbert 
Grosvenor, formerly director and editor, was 
elected president. 

GEOLOGY IN 1920. The year 1920 was not 
marked by any startling developments affecting 
the principles of geology, but on the other hand, 
the public interest was unusually keen on geo- 
logical matters and this is undoubtedly one of 
the important items in the history of the science 
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for the year. This interest was chiefly concerned 
with the oil supplies of the world and in partic- 
ular with those supplies available for the United 


States. A large part of the interest was un-- 


doubtedly inspired by the statements of George 
Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geo- 
ological Survey, who repeatedly placed before the 
public the precarious situation in respect to fu- 
ture supplies of oil. He emphasized the fact 
that upon the geologist depends the discovery 
of new supplies necessary to maintain produc- 
tion at its present rate. To meet the needs of 
the increasing demand for petroleum products, 
new fields must be discovered. Sources for such 
an increased supply were not considered as likely 
to be found within the United States as in foreign 
lands. Hence the most enterprising oil com- 
panies were investigating foreign fields, notably 
those around the Caribbean coast and in Peru, 
in South America, and the Mesopotamian, Persian, 
and Baluchistan regions. The political situa- 
tions in these latter regions and in particular 
the endeavors of Great Britain to obtain ex- 
clusive control of them led to diplomatic cor- 
respondence between the United States and Great 
Britain which, among other things, stimulated 
the public interest in this branch of geology. 

A very apparent though not wholly desirable 
reaction produced by the enhanced appreciation 
of the value of the geologists’ services was the 
large number of resignations of geologists of the 
United States and other geological surveys. 
These men left the survey to take positions as 
oil geologists at greatly enhanced salaries. The 
survey was not alone in its experience but shared 
its loss with the college and universities, many 
of whose teachers of geology turned from the 
academic to the commercial world because of the 
enormous discrepancy between the salaries of- 
fered to men of like ability in the different 
spheres. This diversion of scientists to com- 
mercial work was undoubtedly immediately bene- 
ficial to the industry that employed them, but 
it created a very serious dearth in the supply of 
teachers. Even. the future supply was threatened. 
This dearth should not be charged against the 
industries but against the public, which tacitly 
admitted, as measured by the relative salaries, 
that the man who can teach others to do im- 
portant things is performing a less valuable ser- 
vice, though usually more arduous and exacting, 
than the one who serves private interests. In 
the past the discrepancy in favor of the com- 
mercial income was not so great as to counteract 
the attractions of academic life and opportunity 
to engage in research and publish the results of 
one’s labors. The new public interest, coupled 
with the pressing demand of business, increased 
the number of students turning toward geology, 
thus overburdening the already reduced teaching 
forces. Nearly all, however, looked to the com- 
mercial or economic side and the natural source 
of supply for able teachers and research men 
was not kept up in the past year. Many excel- 
lent university positions for young men were 
either not filled at all or were temporarily filled 
by mediocre men. 

The year was marked by the publication of a 
few important books. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these was Grabau’s Principles of Salt 
Deposition. This is now the most exhaustive 
treatise on the origin and distribution of saline 
deposits and related substances. The vast im- 
portance of salt occurrences was brought home 
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to the general public by the straits in which the 
world found itself owing to the German control 
of potash during the war. The book therefore 
was very timely besides being comprehensive and 
thorough. 

Another book of unusual interest was Polttical 
and Commercial Geology and the World's Mineral 
Resources, edited by J. E. Spurr. This book gives 
a précis of the geographic distribution and the 
commercial and political contrel of the world’s 
mineral resources. The fortunate position of 
the British Empire in respect to the control of 
the supply of certain key minerals such as tin. 
gold, asbestos, and nickel is well brought out, 
as well as the unique position of Germany in 
regard to potash. In most respects the situa- 
tion of the United States is shown to be command- 
ing. She is well supplied with vast resources 
of the useful metals .such as iron and copper 
and has the greatest reserves of coal. The book 
is a most admirable reference as to the political 
control of the world’s mineral resources and sup- 
plies the public with another outlook on the 
territorial disputes that had arisen at the con- 
clusion of the world war. a 

Two text books on physical and dynamic geol- 
ogy appeared. The first was the second ‘edition 
of Part I of Pirsson and Schuchert’s Text Book | 
of Geology. While maintaining all its virtues 
of concise and lucid statement, which made it so 
desirable a medium for the instruction of the 
elementary student, much new material was 
added and the errors that disfigured the original 
edition were eliminated. The revision appeared 
posthumously, Professor Pirsson having died 
Dec. 8, 1919, leaving American geology impover- 
ished by the loss of a very eminent petrographer 
and a highly successful teacher. The other text- 
book was Grabau’s Text Book of Geology, Part I, 
“General Geology,” which came out in December. 
A more exhaustive treatment than Pirsson’s 
removes this book from the class of elementary 
textbooks and places it among such as Geikie's 
textbook and of Haug’s and de Lannay’s treatises 
on’ geology. In periodical literature mention 
must be made of Barrell’s posthumous memoir 
on the “Piedmont Terraces of the Northern Ap- 
palachians” (A.J.S8., April-June 1920), in which 
Barrell supports the thesis that the terraces were 
produced by marine planation and are not fluvial 
peneplains. Aside from the great interest in the 
problem as a study in regional physiography, 
the memoir was of extreme importance for its 
discussion of the principles involved in the inter- 
pretation and the competence of the forces pos- 
tulated, as presented hy one of the most profound 
and brilliant of modern geologists. 

In the Journal of Geology there continued to 
appear T. C. Chamberlin’s articles on “Diastro- 
phism and the Formative Process.” These papers 
were an elaboration of the planetesimal hypoth- 
esis. The articles are of world-wide interest 
because they treat of the most profound prin- 
ciples and are written by the best-known and 
ablest of the present-day philosophical geolo- 
gists. Among other misfortunes American Geol- 
ogy has to record the loss of J. P. Iddings, 
her most illustrious petrographer, a pioneer and 
one of the foremost of the authorities on igneous 
rocks in the world. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. <A Roman 
Catholic institution of the higher learning at 
Washington. D. C., founded in 1789. For the fall 
session of 1920 there were 2143 students en- 
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rolled. The faculty numbered 231. The library 
contained 120,000 volumes. It is under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits. The recent gifts are as fol- 
lows: $30,000, a Morgan endowment for the 
Department of American History; $40,000 for 
the Riggs Building of the Georgetown University 
Hospital given by Francis and T. Laureson Riggs. 
A new school of Foreign Service has been formed, 
and various new courses have been instituted. 
President, John B. Creeden, S.J., Ph.D. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
A non-sectarian co-educational institution of the 
higher learning, at Washington, D. C., founded 
in 1821]. For the summer session of 1920, there 
were 1054 students enrolled and for the fall ses- 
sion 2545. The teaching staff numbered 249. 
The endowment of the university amounted to 
$457,636 and the income for 1919-20 was $460,- 
169. There were 55,000 bound volumes in the 
library and 10,000 pamphlets. A new Law 
School building was purchased and equipped 
during the year. President, William Miller Col- 
lier, L.H.D., LL.D. 

GEORGIA. PoruLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 2,895,832 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 2,609,121 in 1910. 

_ AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 310,737, an increase 
of 6.8 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is ria obi from the estimates of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, covering the 

years 1919 and 1920: 
Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn ....... 1920 5,100,000 76,500,000 $80,325,000 

1919 4,820,000 69,890,000 111,8°4,000 

Oats ....... 1920 0,000 11,550,000 12,474,000 

1919 500,000 10,000,000 11,500,000 

Wheat ...... 1920 211,000 2,110,000 5,064,000 

1919 240,000 2,520,000 6,628,000 

RYO: 2453:5.3 1920 29,000 290,000 609,000 

1919 33,000 294,000 800,000 

Tobacco 1920 26,700 al16,020,000 5,927,000 

1919 81,000 a16,4380,000 3,682,000 

Hay iaiee-s 1920 672,000 b771.000 18,052,000 

: 1919 612,000 b673,000 17,068,000 

Rice ....... 1920 1,100 29,000 65,000 

1919 1,200 29,000 R0,000 

Peanuts 1920 224,000 7,616,000 9,368,000 

1919 202,000 5,050,000 12,428,000 

Potatoes ....1920 22,000 1,628,000 3,386,000 

919 23,000 1,610,000 3,494,000 

Sweet Pota.1920 148,000 13,764,000 13,351,000 

1919 142,000 13,064,000 14,870,000 

Cowpeas 1920 110,000 990,000 2,148,000 

1919 220,000 990,000 2,376,000 

Cotton ...... 1020 4,958,000 ¢1,400,000 107,000,000 

1919 5,220,000 c¢1,660,000 297,056,000 

Sorg. Sirup. .1920 15,000 ¢1,410,000 1,466,000 

1919 16,000 ¢1,472,000 1,501,000 

a Pounds. 6b Tons. c Bales. e Gallons. 


See AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

EptucaTIon. In 1918 the enrollment in the 
public schools was 679,747 and the average at- 
tendance 452,064; teachers numbered 15,172. 


TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
was 7436. 
FINANCE. According to the latest available fig- 


ures, the budget was $9,500,000 and the net debt, 
$5,718,202. 

GEORGIA, Repusiic or. Formerly a part 
of the Russian Empire; in 1920 an independent 
republic; situated in Transcaucasia between the 
Black and Caspian seas, bounded on the north 
by the Caucasus, on the east by Azerbaijan, on 
the south and southwest by Armenia and Tur- 
key; capital, Tiflis. It is divided into nine prov- 
inces of which the total area is 35,600 square 
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miles, with a population in 1915 of 3,176,156. 
The chief cities are Tiflis, 346,766; Kutais, 85,- 
151; Sukhum, 61,974; Batum, 25,020. Elemen- 


-tary instruction is free and compulsory from the 


ages of fiveto1l. There is a university at Tiflis, 
founded in 1918, which has six faculties, namely, 
medicine, philosophy, law, agronomy, literature, 
and science. It had 45 professors and 1500 stu- 
dents (1919). The chief interest is agriculture 
and the chief products include wheat, barley, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, tea, and wine. The wine 
industry is especially important. The country 
is well adapted for cattle-breeding and the live- 
stock is plentiful. Among the minerals produced 
are copper ore, coal, naphtha, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese ore, iron ore, and sulphur. The mangan- 
ese industry is the most important. The follow- 
ing report on conditions in 1920 was supplied by 
the United States Bureau on Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 

PropucTion. The population of Georgia is 
divided into three classes: (1) The remnants 
of a feudal aristocracy (the well-known Cauca- 
sian princes, the title “prince” being a transla- 
tion of the Russian word “knyaz,” or chieftain, 
denoting in general practice a landholder) ; (2) 
the bourgeoisie of the towns, principally shop- 
keepers and merchants, most of those in Tiflis 
being of the Armenian race, though Georgian 
merchants do inhabit the smaller towns; (3) a 
peasantry largely of Georgian stock, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and the raising of sheep 
and cattle. hile this population is more or 
less racially salid in character, the Georgians are 
divided into a number of separate tribal stocks, 
each of which has its peculiar customs and in 
some cases its distinct language. The principal 
groups are Georgians proper, Mingrelians, Osie- 
tines, Hevsurs, Abhasians, and Emertines. Of 
these the Emertines constitute the largest racial 
group and have more energy and executive ability 
than the other tribes. Property formerly belong- 
ing to the Russian government has been declared 
the property of the republic, and the Georgian 
language, formerly in common use only among 
the peasants, has been declared the official lan- 
guage. Owing to years of disuse, it is somewhat 
undeveloped, but in recent months it has been 
introduced into the schools and adopted in gov- 
ernmental correspondence. At the beginning of 
1919 the Caucasus was still occupied by British 
troops, with headquarters at Tiflis, a considerable 
force at Baku, and detachments at the larger 
points along the railway. ‘The occupation lasted 
until Aug. 15, 1919. About 90 per cent of the 
population of Georgia is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but during the century of Russian occn- 
pation the superior productivity of the Russian 
steppes made itself so manifest that the raising 
of food grains in Georgia gradually declined un- 
til the Caucasus came to depend almost entirely 
on Russia for wheat, rye, and oats. The princi- 
pal grain crop at present in Georgia is corn. 
Since the separation of Georgia from Russia the 
importation of grain from north of the Caucasus 
range has stopped, and renewed attempts have 
been made to grow food grains. In 1919 a larger 
area was sown to grains than ever before: the 
averave increase in all districts over the 1917 
area was approximately 20 per cent. The Geor- 
gian peasant population possesses all the charac- 
teristics of oriental peoples and opposes Western 
innovations. Agriculture is carried on to-day as 
it was 100 years ago. Plowing is performed by 
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means of steel points attached to a crooked 
bough or log and drawn by sometimes as many as 
10 teams of oxen, and this primitive method per- 
sists in spite of the excellent modern examples 
furnished them by the various Gefman and Swiss 
colonists scattered throughout the agricultural 
districts. Agricultural efficiency is further re- 
tarded by the post-revolution land distribution, 
which took place in practically all parts of the 
country. In many districts the peasants them- 
selves took over the lands from the great land- 
holders without supervision and divided them, 
in others government officials supervised the al- 
lotments. The maximum of land allowable for 
any one family is 7 dessiatines (about 17 acres). 
Some of the more highly cultivated estates have 
been kept intact; the government has confiscated 
them, and they are rented out, sometimes to their 
former owners. The year 1919 was very un- 
favorable to crops. The spring was late and the 
summer characterized by incessant rains, which 
changed toward autumn into devastating hail- 
storms, that destroyed the crops in several dis- 
tricts. The total crop of grains of all kinds, 
principally oats, barley, maize, and millet, in 
the Tiflis government for 1919 amounted to 7,154,- 
863 poods (1 pood = approximately 36 pounds). 
The needs estithated by the statistics committee 
of the ministry of agriculture were as follows: 
For seed, 2,182,747 poods; for feeding the popu- 
lation, at the rate of 15 poods per head, 16,583,- 
610 poods; for feeding live stock, at an average 
of 7 poods per head, 402,080 poods. For 1920 
the estimates of the food supply of Georgia 
showed a deficit of 12,086,626 poods of grain 
foods in the Tiflis government alone. Figures 
for the government of Kutais, next in importance 
after the Tiflis government, showed a total pro- 
duction of 5,620,185 poods, with estimated needs 
of 15,252,946 poods, indicating a general deficit 
in this district of 9,632,715 poods. 

ComMMERCE. In the total trade of Georgia with 
Azerbaijan in 1919, imports were valued at 297,- 
305,266 rubles, and exports at 180,770,530 rubles; 
with Armenia and the neutral zone, imports were 
32,177,003, and exports 87,683,080 rubles; with 
Russia, imports were 137,889,223 rubles, and ex- 
ports 29,394,361 rubles$ with Batum and West- 
ern countries, imports were 395,665,364 rubles, 
and exports 96,129,265 rubles. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The railway system in 
1919 covered about 970 miles, of which 566 were 
on the main line from Batum via Tiflis to Baku. 
The Transcaucasian Railway before the Russian 
revolution was a single system comprising a 
direct line from Batum, on the Black Sea, to 
Baku, the port of the Caspian Sea, and a branch 
extending from Tiflis southward through Alex- 
andropol to Kars and Erivan, but it was 
later split up among the three Caucasian states. 
At the time of the dissolution of the Transcauca- 
sian cabinet each new government seized such 
rolling stock and railway materials as were 
within its borders and claimed them for its own. 
During 1919 the British controlled the short 
stretch of the railway from Batum to Notanebi, 
where the Georgian customs took over control. 
From this point to the little station of Poili, 
where the main line crosses the Kura River, and 
on the southern branch from Tiflis to Sinaeen, 
Georgia operated the railway. Azerbaijan con- 
trolled the main line from Poili to Baku, and 
Armenia the remainder of the southern branch. 
The larger part of the rolling stock happened to 
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be in Georgia, where the Russians had also built 
the main repair shop, in Tiflis. Azerbaijan 
owned all the crude petroleum used as fuel for 
the locomotives, but very few locomotives, and 
most of those were badly in need of repairs. 
Armenia, without either fuel or repair shops, fell 
into possession of but four locomotives and a 
amall number of cars. Batum, at the end of the 
great pipe line from the oil flelds of Baku, is of 
vital importance to international shipping. Sev- 
eral lines of steamers opened a regular service 
to Batum in 1919, the principal ones being the 
Paquet Line from Marseilles, the Cunard Line 
from British ports, the Italian Lloyd Trentino, 
and the Green Star Line from New York. The 
chief porta are Batum and Poti, the former being 
the terminus of the Transcaucasian Railway and 
of the oil pipe line from Baku. 

GOVERNMENT AND History. The independent 
government of Georgia dates from the Bolshevist 
revolution. The Georgians formed along with 
the Armenians and the inhabitants of Azerbaijan 
the federal republic of Transcaucasia of which 
Tiflis in Georgia became the capital. The Diet 
of Transcaucasia declared this union an inde- 
pendent federal state, April 22, 1918. The con- 
stituent parts, however, soon split off (see AR- 
MENIA and AZERBAIJAN), and Georgia declared 
its independence at Tiflis, May 26, 1918, which 
act was ratified by the constituent assembly, 
March 12, 1919. The new government was 
recognized by the Allied Powers, Jan. 16, 1920. 
The executive power was vested in a cabinet of 
ministers, chosen from the constituent assembly, 
under a president who acted provisionally as the 
supreme head of the state. The constituent as- 
sembly in 1920 was working out the organic law. 
In the provisional government, the ministers were 
responsible to the Assembly and the Senate was 
nominated by it. All the officers of the state 
were under the control of the Senate. The 
dominating political party in the constituent as- 
sembly was Social Democratic. The president 
of the cabinet at the end of 1920 was M. Jordania. 

The note of the American Secretary of State 
addressed to the Italian ambassador in regard to 
the United States foreign policy gave offense to 
the authorities of Georgia by its reference to the 
republic as a ‘‘so-called state” and as the “ille- 
gitimate child” of Great Britain. The Georgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs protested against 
these terms and emphasized the fight that his 
country had made against Bolshevism. He point- 
ed also to the democratic principles on which 
the government rested. He declared that the 
independence of the country would be maintained 
and that it would remain neutral against the 
Soviet government, or any other agrression. At 
this time (September 10th ) a British labor dele- 
gation was investigating conditions in Georgia. 

GEORGIA, University or. A State institu- 
tion of the higher education, at Athens, Ga., 
founded in 1801. There were 1031 students en- 
rolled in the summer session of 1920 and in the 
regular fall session there were 1132. The mem- 
bers of the faculty numbered 70. The income for 
the year amounted to $375,000. The library con- 
tained 42,500 volumes. President, David C. 
Barrow, LL.D. 

GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 
A State institution of the higher education, at At- 
lanta, Ga., founded in 1888. There were 2224 
students enrolled for the fall session of 1920, in- 
cluding 209 night school students, 240 in the 
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special courses for rehabilitation. The faculty 
numbered 100. The income for the year amount- 
ed to $240,000. There were 15,000 volumes in 
the library. A new power station and engineer- 
ing laboratory were added to the school plant, 
and an addition was made to the mechanical en- 
gineering building. President, K. G. Matheson, 
LL.D. ; 

GERMAN COLONIES. The over-sea domin- 
ions of Germany were attacked by the Allies at 
the beginning of the war, and before the war 
was ended the conquest was complete. They 
consisted in Africa of the colonies of German 
East Africa (q.v.), Kamerun, Togo, and German 
Southwest Africa; in the Pacific of New Guinea 
with the Bismarck Archipelago, the German 
Solomon, Caroline, Marianne, Pelew, etc., islands 
(see GERMAN NEw GUINEA), and German Samoa 
(q.v.); and in the Far East, Kiaochow (q.v.). 
Total area, 1,140,117 square miles; total popula- 
tion, 13,258,000. Their destination was deter- 
mined by the Treaty of Versailles. For the dis- 
cussion of which the subject gave rise, see the 
afticle WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

GERMAN COLONIES IN AFRICA. On October Ist, 
the German territories of Kamerun and Togo 
were officially turned over to France. The larger 
part of the territories had already been occupied 
by the French, but a small portion was still 
held by the English under the terms of the agree- 
ment between France and England of July 10, 
1919. The present situation is based on articles 
22 to 119 of the Treaty which obliged Germany 
to give up her colonies and at the same time 
formulated the rules for their government. Ac- 
cording to the decision of the Supreme Council 
May 7, 1919, the mandates for the German col- 
onies were distributed between the two Allies, 
and the Franco-British agreement of July 10, 
1919, completed the details. It was not clear 
whether the French now held Kamerun and Togo 
by virtue of a mandate or as sovereign. From 
the moment that France had resolved to apply 
the principles of the League of Nations she ap- 
peared to be bound by the duty of the mandate 
provisions. A new administrative organization 
was at once begun in the two colonies. Kamerun 
was provided with a separate budget consisting 
of two parts: First, the general budget, and 
second, the railway budget. Courts of the first 
instance were created for the two colonies hy 
decree and a council of administration framed 
on the model of those which functioned in French 
West Africa was established providing for repre- 
sentation of the natives. In both colonies postal 
systems were set up. The customs svstem estab- 
lished in French Equatorial Africa in 1912, was 
applied to the Kamerun. This was based on the 
principle of commercial equality. As to the pay- 
ment for German property it was decided to sell 
it at open auction to foreigners as well as French- 
men while reserving the rights of the state in 
matters pertaining to the public domain. 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA. Before the war 
a German protectorate; now for the most part 
under British administration and known as the 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY: lying to the south of 
Rritish East Africa and extending from Lakes 
Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyasa to the 
Indian Ocean; with a coast line of about 620 
miles, Area, estimated at 384,180 square miles: 
population estimated, Jan. 1, 1913, 7,659,898,’ of 
whom the whites were placed at 5366. In regard 
«» education and production no later figures were 
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available than those given in preceding YEAR 
Book. Ixports, 1918-19, £700,000, and imports, 
£1,008,000. The chief exports were cotton, sisal, 
hides, and copra, and the chief imports, cotton 
piece goods, etc., rice, food-stuffs, sugar, and to- 
bacco. British troops completed the conquest in 
1918 and the status of the colony was subject to 
the Treaty of Versailles. As the conquest pro- 
ceeded a civil administration was established and 
it was completed at the beginning of 1919 when 
the invading troops were withdrawn. According 
to the decision of the Supreme Council made pub- 
lic in March, German East Africa was divided 
between Great Britain and Belgium; the former 
receiving 366,000 square miles out of the total 
area of 384,000 square miles; while Belgium re- 
ceived the two northwestern provinces of Ruanda 
and Urundi. Kamerun and Togoland were di- 
vided between Great Britain and France as man- 
dataries. The British portion was termed ofli- 
cially the Tanganyika Territory with head- 
quarters at Dar-es-Salaam. The Belgian portion 
administered under the Royal Commissary of the 
Belgian government with headquarters at Kigo- 
ma comprised the provinces bordering on Lake 
Tanganyika. The area of the Belgian portion is 
estimated at about 19,000 square miles. The 
British civil administrator at the beginning of 
1920 was Sir H. A. Byatt. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. See EVANGELICAL SYNOD 
oF NorTH AMERICA. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The precarious 
economic condition of Germany and Austria has 
so far not materially affected their literary pro- 
duction. Especially striking has been the ac- 
tivity of the German stage during the past year. 
With astonishing frequency premiéres have tak- 
en place in almost every large theatre. The 
output of fiction has been as large as ever; that 
of verse has apparently suffered no diminution, 
and even new editions of standard authors have 
been quite numerous. The only outward sign 
that the German book market has not regained 
its pre-war status is the poor quality of the 
paper on which the new books are printed. 

The general attitude of the year’s literature 
also barely differs from tRat of its predecessors. 
Echoes of the war linger in many publications of 
that “explanatory” nature to which the world 
has become accustomed since the fatal vear 1914. 
Even some of the academic signers of the famous 
manifesto of 1914 have still something to say in 
defense of their country’s ruthless. aggressive- 
ness. Others are inquiring into the possibilities 
of a socialistic organization of society. Again 
others in gloomy despondence see nothing but 
ruin and wreckage ahead and limn realistic pic- 
tures of a return to primitive barbarism. Only 
a few voices tentatively strike a note which sug- 
gests the timid dawn of a spiritual renascence. 

Drama. In spite of the great activity of the 
theatres and. the surprising number of new plays 
that were staged during the past season, not one 
proved a success making it a landmark either in 
the author’s development or in the evolution of 
the. German drama. Yet the greatest names in 
the history of contemporary German drama were 
represented among the many premiéres. Gerhart 
Hauptmann, who has recently become deeply in- 
terested in Mexico old and new, has written a 
play, Der weisse Heiland, which he very proper- 
ly calls a dramatic fantasy; for the welding of 
the Christ story with that of Montezuma can 
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hardly be considered anything but an interesting 
experiment. As such it was regarded by the 
audience which attended the first performance 
in Berlin, and which by this time is accustomed 
to see the poet grope for the realization of some 
dream, which defies being firmly molded in the 
solid form of the drama. His Hirtenlied was 
also presented this season, preceding the perform- 
ance of Hélderlin’s Empedokles, which was given 
on the 150th anniversary of the poet. Another 
dramatic work by Gerhart Hauptmann, the title 
of which sounds exotic enough, Indipohdi, was 
published in the Neve Rundschau. His brother 
Carl, who is given to elusive fancies even more 
*han Gerhart, and also deliberately ignores what 
is considered indispensable in dramatic con- 
struction, had two new’ works performed: 
Gaukler, Tod und Juwelier, a five act drama, and 
Der abtriinnige Zar, a “legend” in six parts. 
Neither of the works had a decided success. 
‘Georg Kaiser achieved the distinction of being 
the firat German dramatist to have a play per- 
formed in England since the war; the London 
Stage Society gave Von Morgen bis Mitternacht. 
Heinrich Mann, the novelist who has won the 
esteem of all right-minded people by his open 
disapproval of his country’s attitude in the war 
figures in the theatrical] annals of the vear as the 
author of a three-act drama Der Weg zur Macht. 
Heinrich Lilienfein, who some years ago made a 
very successful début as a dramatist, but has met 
with failures since, was unable to imbue his five- 
act play Die Uberlebenden with real vitality. 
Wilhelm Schmidtbonn’s Der Geschlagene, Walter 
Hasenclever’s Die Entscheidung, Karl Riebesoll’s 
Leidenschaft. Oscar Bendiner’s Der Renegat, Karl 
Sloboda’s Die Pharisae, Paul Wertheimer’s Die 
Frau Rat, in which Goethe’s mother figures, 
Robert Prechtl’s Alkestis which presents the 
classical problem in modern garb, Reinh. Zenz’s 
lob der Narrheit, a marionette play, Kurt 
Fisner’s Die (Cottespriifung, a political farce, 
Alfred Brust’s Der ewige Mensch, which strikes 
the Christ-motive, and Karl Neurath’s Der Bund- 
schuh, a five-act tragedy which derives its title 
from a German pegsant uprising, had each little 
more than a succes d’estime. Two successful 
comedies were Heinrich Lautensack’s Die Pfarr- 
hauskéchin, and Hermann Barsdorf’s Kramer 
Kray, and Am Glockenturm by the Alsatian Réné 
Schickelé was credited with being written around 
an original idea. The purely historical drama 
was represented hy Hermann von Batticher’s 
Friedrich der Grosse, the fairy drama by K. von 
Felner’s Roland’s Knappen. Hans J. Rehfisch 
created some discussion with his three act trag- 
edy Das Paradies, in which he has five survivors 
of the general débdcle of civilization following 
upon the war take up their abode in some moun- 
tain solitude and attempt to realize an Utopia, 
the experiment being financed by one of the mem- 
hers, an American, whose optimism nothing can 
shake. Another play that caused some talk was 
Fritz von Unruh’s Platz, the second of his trilogy 
of the times hegun in Das Geschlecht, and to be 
finished in Der Taumel. Of poetical dramas 
Godiva hy Hans Franck was most highly spoken 
of by the critics, among them Stefan Zweig. 
Ficriox. The productivity of some German 
writers in spite of the distressing conditions that 
are said to prevail in the country is amazing. 
Car] Hauptmann has published two books of 
fiction within the year: Der Mérder and Die 
likkenweisse Stute, the latter called a “legend”; 
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his name figures also upon the title-page of a 
cleverly illustrated short story with American 
background: Das Kostiimgenie. Heinrich Mann, 
too, has a novel to his credit, besides the play 
mentioned above; it is entitled Die Ehrgetzige. 
Hermann Hesse, who has for some years been 
living in Switzerland, has sent out two volumes: 
short stories under the title Klein (Garten and 
Demian, Geschtchte von Emil Sinclatrs Jugend, 
a novel. Felix Philippi seems to have abandoned 
drama, his latest work being another story: 
Monica Vogelsang. The Swiss novelist Ernst 
Zahn has published a volume of short stories 
called Helden des Alltags. Car] Sternheim’s new 
novel bears the suggestive title Furopa 1/17. In 
his book of short stories, Der Wendepunkt, Jacob 
Wassermann announces that a new form of nar- 
rative is about to evolve, more in harmony with 
the change in the spirit of the time. Clara Vie- 
big, whose popularity makes her alarmingly pro- 
lific, figures in the year’s fiction with the short 
stories entitled Westund Ost and the novel Das 
rote Meer. Alfons Petzold, the Viennese poet, 
has sent out the novel Das rauhe Leben, the title 
of which suggests that he is still concerned with 
the grim tragedies of poverty. The poet-philoso- 
pher Bruno Wille has once more made an excur- 
sion into fiction in the volume entitled Der Glas- 
berg, Roman einer Jugend. Johannes Schlaf, 
once the fellow-founder with Arno Holz of 
“naturalism” in German drama and fiction, but 
long since working along individual lines, has 
after some years of silence published a story 
called tele. Ludwig Thoma’s Bavarian story 
Der Jégerloisl, August Sperl’s Der Archivar, Ru- 
dolf Hans Bartsch’s Eirtges Arkadien, Rudolf 
Stratz’s glacier story Der sweisse Tod, Fedor von 
Zobeltitz’s story of aristocracy during the revo- 
lutionary year, Die von Schebitz, Alice Berend’s 
book of middle-class Berlin, Spreeman ¢€ Co., 
Karl Hang Strobl’s Attentdter, Wilhelm Scharrel- 
mann’s Selige Armut, Rudolf Greinz’s volume of 
legends Die Pforten der Fwigkeit, Raoul Auern- 
heimer’s short stories Das iltere Wien, Carl 
Busse’s new book, Fldumchen, and Woldemar 
Bonsels’s Indienfahrt, called a German Jungle- 
book, have elements of popularity, though not of 
long lasting vitality. Johann Gilhoff’s novel 
Jirnjakot Swehn, der Amerikafahrer is the typi- 
cal story of a German-American immigrant, who 
on having acquired money and a home of his 
own, still does not feel an American, but con- 
siders himself bound to the fatherland. Armis- 
tice Day gives the title to Bernhard Kellermann’s 
story Der Ite November, and Ararat by Arnold 
Ullitz is a weird story of the lapse into harbar- 
ism, which the war and Bolshevism have brought 
to his German hero and Russian heroine. 

Poetry. While there are many volumes of 
verse by hitherto unknown authors on record, 
few of the older poets have produced new works. 
After many years of silence, Hugo Salus, prac- 
tising physician in Prague, has given us the 
little volume entitled Das neue Buch. Hans 
Heinrich Ehrler’s Gedichte is in the vein of his 
earlier work. Will Vesper’s Mutter und Kind 
is a book full of tender feeling. Franz Werfel, 
who made his début shortly before the war as 
one of the strongest individualities among the 
younger poets, has attempted an ambitious task 
in the volume entitled Der Gerichtshof. Marie 
Madeleine, whose sensational success as a writer 
of erotic verse is still remembered, has after some 
years of silence sent out a new volume, Taumel, 
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which is slightly more moderate in tone and 
tempo. Julius Bab figures on the title page of 
two anthologies: Die deutsche Revolutionslyrik 
and 191!4—der deutsche Krieg im deutschen 
(Gedicht. 

LITERATURE, CRITICISM, ETC. No very import- 
ant work has been added to literature and criti- 
cisam. But there have been numerous mono- 
sraphs on individual writers, which form inter- 
esting reading, though they may not throw much 
new light on their subjects. Goethe-literature 
has been enriched by Emil. Ludwig’s Goethe, 
which purports to be the story not of the great 
German poet, but: of the man Goethe, and might 
therefore be as properly classed with biography. 
The same is true of Etta Federn’s Hebbel, which 
is a specimen of biographical fiction and which 
has caused no little discussion among the Hebbel 
authorities. Heinrich Mayne is the author of a 
volume on Theo. Fontane 1819-1919, which ends 
in an inquiry into the rank accorded to the poet- 
novelist a hundred years after his birth. F. F. 
Baumgarten has written a critical study entitled 
Das Werk Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. Paul 
Heukamer is the author of a book on that eccen- 
tric member of the romantic School of Germany, 
Zacharias Werner. Nietzsche comes in for a 
share of serious attention in several books, among 
them Ernst Howald’s Friedrich Nietzsche und 
die klassiache Philologie. There have been books 
on Heine, Jeremias Gotthelf, Hélderlin, and 
others. 

BIOGRAPHIES, Lerrers, Memoirs. The serious 
interest in socialism and the personages identified 
with its history manifests itself not only in sev- 
eral books on the Marxian system, but also in 
biographical studies, foremost among them Her- 
mann Oncken’s ‘Ferdinand Lassalle, which he 
calls a social-political biography. Psycho-ana- 
lysts are prying into the lives of the great writ- 
ers, a striking example of their methods heing 
Eduard Hischmann’s Gottfried Keller. frankly 
called a “psycho-analytic study.” Hermann 
Fsswein has given us a new book on Strindberg. 
Karl Quenzel’s work, Der Maler Feuerbach, is a 
biography of the artist based on letters and 
memoirs. Moritz Sttthl has added to Chodowiecki 
literature the diary recording the artist’s journey 
to Dresden and Leipzig. Ernat Anemiiller is the 
author of a Schiller book: Schiller und dte 
Schwestern Lengefeld, and Albert Janssen has 
written on Die Frauen rings um Hebbel. Eduard 
Brandes is the editor of the letters of Jens Peter 
Jacohsen. which has been promptly translated. 
Richard Dehmel’s Zirischen Volk und Mensch- 
heit is a new war diary. Gustav Frenssen’s 
Griibeleien—1890-95 is a book of leaves from 
diaries, notes on current events, avhorisms. etc. 
The Lebenserinnerundgen by von Eckartstein of 
which the first volume is dated 1895 gives inter- 
esting glimpses of German public life. 

History. WAR Books, Etc. Hans von Helmolt 
presents Fin Vierteljahrhundert Weltageschichte 
1894-1919. He has also made an attempt to 
discredit the authenticity of Karl Kautsky, the 
socialist writer, who on getting hold of the docu- 
ments in the archives of the government has 
done so much towards enlightening the Germans 
about the causes of the war. Helmolt’s book 
hears the title Kautsky, der Historiker. A book 
called Die neueste Geschichte des jtidischen 
Volkes is said to be translated, but the original 
language is not mentioned; the author’s name 
on the title-page is S. M. Dubnow. Of the numer- 
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ous war books Otto von Stiilpnagel’s Die Wahr- 
heit tiber die deutschen Kriegsverbrechen is only 
one of many attempts to deny the evidence of 
Allied and neutral witnesses. In Kriegsfahrten 
deuts cher Maler are collected notes taken by 
German painters in 1914-15 in France, Belgium, 
the Dardanelles, ete. Count Luckner. the com- 
mander of the cruiser Seeadler, dedicates the 
story of his adventures, Seeteufel. to “his boys.” 

FoLKLORE, TRAVEL, ETC. Wilhelm Hausen- 
stein is the editor of a selection from the world’s 
fairy-tales, which is illustrated by reproductions 
of carvings, sculpture, pottery, textiles, etc., and 
is entitled Haoten. Theodor Koch-Griinberg has 
edited a collection of Indianermirchen aus Siid- 
amerika. A. Diss is responsible for a book on 
Kaukasische Mirchen, Otto von Taube for a vol- 
ume of Russieche Marchen. The Siyauasht, the 
old Persian tale from Firdusi, has heen brought 
out in a new edition. Victor Ottman has written 
a hook called Mexikaner, Heinrich Schiiler is the 
author of Brasilien, ein Land der Zukunft, and 
Leo Mirau of Argentinien. A warning to Ger- 
mans not to emigrate to the United States is 


‘contained in H. Zetzsche’s An der Indianergrenze, 


which is announced as a truthful picture of 
America for the instruction of young and old. 
Bernhard Kellermann’s Fin S&paziergang in Japan 
is a book of some charm, and Stefan Zweie’s 
Fahrten, Landschaften und Stddte is delightful 
reading. 

Panaosoppy, Etnxics, Art, Music. Emil 
Barthel is the author of a work called Polargeo- 
metrie. Karl Vorlinder attempts to deduce the 
philosopher’s reading of life from his writing in 
Kants Weltanschauung aus seinen Werken. 
Hermann Hesse is responsible for Zarathustra’s 
Wiederkehr-ein Wort an die deutsche Jugend. 
Martin Havenstein strikes also a serious note in 
addressing his people: Vornehmheit und Tiich- 
tigkett-dem deutschen Volke zur Einkehr. Under 
the collective title Die Freude and the sub-title 
Blitter einer neuen Gesinnung, Wilhelm Uhde 
edita an attractive work, containing selections 
from the world’s literature from Schiller to Paul 
Claudel and reproductions of art from Beltraffio 
to Picasso. Konstantin Umansky is the author 
of Neue Kunst in Russland—1915-19. Paul 
Wertheimer has written the preface to the book 
Indische Baukunst contained in the Orbis Pictus. 
Hans Joachim Moser has written a new history 
of music; Hans Volkmann a biography of 
Emanuel d@Astorga, Eugen Segnitz a book on 
Arthur Nikisch, C. J. Glasenapp on Stegfried 
Wagner und seine Kunst, and Sebastian Rock] 
adds another book to the voluminous literature 


on the subject suggested by the title: Ludicig 
IT und Richard Wagner. 
MISCELLANEOUS. Carry Brachvogel reviews 


the political possibilities opening before woman 
in Eva in der Politik. Jacob Schaffner seems to 
have been converted to socialism: his new book 
is entitled Die Erlésung vom Klassenkampf. 
Der Atheismus und seine Geschichte im Amend- 
lande by Fritz Mauthner directs attention to a 
subject almost forgotten in the present prepon- 
derance of social problems. Christian Morgen- 
stern has published a hook of Epigramme und 
Spriiche. It is reported that Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, who in his youth studied sculpture in 
Rome, has once more installed himself in a 
studio. Hermann Hesse, too, has given proof 
of versatility by exhibiting his water-colors in 
Basle. On receiving the Grillparzer Prize for 
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his latest drama Karl] Schénherr turned over the 
amount to the suffering children of Vienna’s 
poor. Helen Keller has turned over the pro- 
ceeds of the German editions of her works to the 
Germans blinded in the war. Considerable sen- 
sation has been caused by the appearance of a 
book under the title Rudolf der Letzte-Tagebuch 
eines deutschen Fiirsten, a fictitious diary draw- 
ing upon the war books of Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Czernin, and others. Stefan Zweig has _ pub- 
lished a oe against an unauthorized trans- 
lation of his story Brennendes Geheimniss, which 
was published in America under the title The 
Burning Secret and credited to one “Stephen 
Branch.” There have been numerous new edi- 
tions of E. T. A. Hofmann, Theodor Storm, 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer, Anzangruber, Cha- 
misso, Glasbrenner, and a new volume in the 
Weimar Goethe Edition. The writings of Alfred 
Kerr, the critic, of Gustav Meyrink, the inimit- 
able satirist, of Wedekind, and others have been 
collected. Among the many translations are 
Romain Rolland’s Colin Breuqnon, the popular 
tales of Tolstoy, works by Anatole France, Louis 
Couperus, Remy de Gourmont, Karl Gjellerup, 
Selma Lagerloef, and French, Italian, and Span- 
ish classics. 


NECROLOGY. Franz Hirsch, the venerable edi- 
tor of magazines which he outlived by many 
years, died, July 18. Another representative of 
the old generation, Bernardine Schulze-Smidt, 
whose stories revolved mainly about life in 
Bremen, passed away, February 17, at the age 
of 74, after having finished a new story since 
published. The death of Richard Dehmel, Febru- 
ary 8, removes from the ranks of what in the 
nineties was called “Young Germany” one of its 
most interesting figures. Swiss literature has 
suffered the loss of Adolf Frey, poet and literary 
historian, who died, February 12, in Zurich. 
Leopold von Schréder, philologist and literary 
critic, died in Vienna on February 9th. Franz 
Koppel-Elfeld, dramatist and collaborator with 
the popular von Schénthan, passed away Janu- 
ary 16th. In Ludwig Ganghofer, who died, on 
July 24th, Munich lost one of her most popular 
literary celebrities. Jeannot Emil Freiherr von 
Grotthuss, a writer who founded one of the best 
monthly magazines, Der Tiirmer, and Karl Storck, 
the editor of that magazine, died during the sum- 
mer. August Spanuth, pianist and music critic, 
died January 11th. Wilhelm Wundt, the fam- 
ous physiologist, passed away, August 31. 

GERMAN NEW GUINEA. The territories 
now known as NEW GUINEA, formerly held by 
Germany in the West Pacific including Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s land; Bismarck Archipelago; the 
German Solomon Islands; Nauru, the Caroline 
Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Marianne 
or Ladrone Islands, with the exception of the 
island of Guam. These colonies were occupied 
by the Australians, Sept. 12, 1914. Under the 
Treaty the islands north of the equator namely, 
the Marshall Islands, the Carolines, the Pelew, 
and Ladrone islands were turned over to Japan 
under a mandate, and those south of the equator 
including the Bismarck Archipelago, the Ger- 
man portion of the Solomon Islands, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s land were assigned to Australia. 
German Samoa was assigned to New Zealand, 
and Nauru was assigned to Great Britain under 
amandate. At the beginning of 1920 the British 
administrator of the New Guinea possessions of 
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Germany south of the equator was Brig.-Gen. 
G. J. Johnston. 

GERMAN PROTECTORATES. See GeEz- 
MAN COLONIES. 

GERMAN SAMOA. A former German pro- 
tectorate comprising that portion of the Samoan 
group which lies to the west of longitude 171° 
east; now ‘known as the territory of Western 
Samoa, including Savaii and Upolu, the largest 
of the Samoan islands. Area, about 994 square 
miles; population, about 40,000. They were oc- 
cupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914, 
und their status was subject to the Peace Con- 
ference, at which it was proposed that they - 
should be governed by New Zealand as a manda- 
tary under the League of Nations. The plan of 
government proposed by New Zealand included a 
legislative council to which native chiefs would 
be eligible. 

GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA. A 
former protectorate of Germany lying between 
Angola and the Cape Province of the Union of 
South Africa; captured by South African forces 
from the Germans in July, 1915; and adminis- 
tered after the war by the Union of South Africa 
under a mandate. Area, 322,200 square miles; 
European population in 1913, 14.830, of whom 
12,292 were Germans. For statistical details 
pertaining to education, production, etc., see pre- 
ceding YEAR Books. In 1918 the imports were 
£1,031,534. In 1917-18 the revenue was £306,- 
045 and the expenditure £650,052. For military 
purposes # number of railway lines were built 
during the war and they have since been extend- 
ed. The total mileage in the protectorate was . 
placed at the beginning of 1920 at 1417. 

GERMANICS. See GERMAN LITERATURE; 
PHILOLOGY; AUSTRIA; SWITZERLAND; HOLLAND; 
ETC. 

GERMANY. See IRon AND STEEL; NAVAL 
PROGRESS. 

GERMANY. A republic set up after the 
war in place of the imperial monarchy over- 
thrown in the revolution of the closing months 
of 1918; organized under the constitution adopt- 
ed July 31, 1919, and promulgated Aug. 13, 1919; 
formerly the German empire, a constitutional 
monarchy consisting of 25 federated states and 
an imperial territory or Reichsland; situated in 
central Europe. | 

AREA AND POPULATION. The 25 states of the 
former empire had an area of about 208,825 
square kilometers, exclusive of the German part 
of Lake Constance and the North Sea lagoons, 
with a population estimated before the war, 
June 30, 1914, at 67,812,000. The latest official 
figures before the war were those of the census 
of 1910 which are given in detail along with final 
statistics in preceding YEAR Books. In 1920 the 
area of the German republic was given at 203,- 
176 square miles and the population at 63,051,- 
979, the latter figures being based on the census 
of 1910, and giving a density of 310.3 per square 
mile. Ag the arrangements under the Treaty of 
Versailles were still incomplete, the existing 
limits of the republic in 1920 were not known, 
but the above figures were probably excessive, 
and a closer estimate for area was about 171,910 
square miles and the population about 55,086,- 
000. These estimates are based on the losses 
occasioned by the following changes prescribed 
by the Treaty: Ist, Alsace-Lorraine returned to 

rance; 2nd, the larger part of West, Prussia 
ceded to Poland; 3rd, a portion of Eastern Gali- 
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cia ceded to Poland; 4th, part of Upper Silesia 
to Czecho-Slovakia; 5th, Eupen and Malmely to 
Belgium; 6th, Memel to.the Allies; 7th, Danzig 
to the Allies. Of these Alsace-Lorraine was esti- 
mated at 5604 square miles, with a population of 
1,874,014; the Polish cession at 17,756 square 
miles, with a population of 3,500,000; the part 
ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 65,000; Memel, 965 square miles, with 
a population of 650,000; Danzig, 579 square 
miles, with a population of 250,000. The regions 
to be determined by plebiscite were estimated at 
an area of 11,580 square miles with a population 
of 3,500,000. There was finally the Saar Basin 
which was placed for a term of years under the 
League of Nations and was at the expiration of 
that term to decide by popular vote upon its 
destination; area, estimated at 220 square miles, 
with a population of 640,733. The area under 
temporary occupation by the Allied military 
forces was placed at about 9650 square miles 
with ahout 7,000,000 inhabitants. The cities 
over 500,000 at the census of 1910 were as fol- 
lows: Berlin, 2,071,257; Hamburg, 931,035; 
Munich, 596,467; Leipzig, 589,950; Dresden, 548,- 
308; Cologne, 516,527; Breslau, 512,105. Ber- 
lin at the census of Oct. 20, 1919, was given at 
1,897,864. No later figures for education were 
available than those given in preceding YEAR 
Books. 

EMIGRATION. No complete figures of emigra- 
tion for the year 1920 were available, but during 
the first nine months the emigranta to Brazil, 
Argentina, Mexico, and the United States num- 
hered 6010 of whom a very small number went 
to the United States. While this was twice as 
many as had emigrated during the same period 
in the preceding year, it was but a small fraction 
of what had heen expected. It was estimated 
at the close of the year that nearly 5,000,000 
Germans were ready to emigrate if they could 
procure the money for their passage, the greater 
part of them wishing to go to Brazil on account 
of the good opportunities for colonization there 
offered. At the close of the year the government 
was undertaking by means of a series of lectures 
to supply intending emigrants with information 
in respect to the South American countries. 
Some alarm was expressed by officials over the 
class of German emigrants who were said to 
come from the most desirable elements. 

PRopUCTION. Over 90 per cent of the soi] had 
been estimated as productive before the war and 
the arable land was placed in 1913 at 65,148,- 
000 acres; the woods and forests at 35,558,000; 
meadows, pasture, and grass at 21,760,500. The 
chief crops in 1919 with their acreage and total 
vield in metric tons were as follows: Wheat, 
2.828,150 acres and 2,169,169 metric tons; rye, 
10,789,235 acres and 6,100,444 metric tons; bar- 
ley, 2,815,127 acres and 1,910,363 metric tons; 
oats, 7,482,197 acres and 4,453,688 metric tons; 
potatoes, 5,451,982 acres and 21,449,186 metric 
tons. The yield of beets in 1916 was 16,877,520 
metric tons. (See AGRICULTURE.) The Inter- 
national Bureau of Agriculture published in 
Novemher the following figures for live stock in 
diermany, showing the movement since 1912; 
Horned cattle, March 1, 1932, 16,444,723; July 
2, 1919, 16,381,605; June 1, 1920. 16,981,522; 
sheep, on these respective dates, 6,241,726; 6,162.,- 
794: 7,021,342; hogs, 8,610,796; 9,430,268; 11,- 
656,813: goats, 5,781,750; 4,679,419; 4,967,537. 

Prussia is the main source of mineral produc- 
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tion and the principal mining regions are in 
Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, and Silesia, for 
iron and coal; in the Harz Mountains for copper 
and silver; and in Silesia for zine. The source 
of a considerable part of Germany’s mineral 
wealth was in the regions lost in the war. Com- 
plete figures for recent mineral publication were 
not available but the following ‘information was 
issued in respect to potash and lignite in 1920. 
The potash deposits of Germany, which were dis- 
covered by the Prussian government in 1843 at 
Stassfurt while boring for rock salt and which 
occur in upper layers of rock salt in the plains 
of Northern Germany, have been estimated to 
occupy a volume of 10,790,000,000 cubic meters 
and to contain 20,000,000,000 metric tons of pot- 
ash salts, corresponding to about 2,000,000,000 
metric tons of potash (K,O), a quantity sufficient 
to supply the world for 2000 years at the present 
rate of consumption. These beds were first ex- 
ploited about 1860, and have furnished practi- 
cally the entire world’s supply of potash for 
many years. The results of the lignite mining 
in the Niederlausitz district, in spite of many 
interruptions, were more favorable in 1920 than 
in 1919. _ The output increased from 20.4 to 24 
million tons, and the production of briquettes 
from 5.5 to 6.5 million tons. In comparison with 
1919 the output of the individual miner showed a 
slight improvement, although still only half that 
of 1913. 

ComMeERCE. Before the war the foreign trade 
of Germany was according to the Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1920 as follows in 1913: Imports, 
£560,335,800; exports, £509,965,000. During the 
1014 months following the signing of the armis- 
tice, the exports of the United Kingdom to Ger- 
many were valued at £16,207,748 and the imports 
to the United Kingdom from Germany at £217,- 
435. During the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
United States exported to Germany goods to the 
value of $8,818,882 and imported $944,981. In 
1920 the government had not resumed its publi- 
cation of the atatistics of foreign trade, but the 
following information was supplied by the Berlin: 
press: ‘Prior to the war Germany’s foreign trade 
always showed an adverse balance, but this was 
more than compensated by shipping activities, 
foreign holdings, and interest on capital invested 
abroad. The mercantile fleet alone brought in 
1,000,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 gold marks gross 
profits during 1913, equal to 60 to 65 billion 
paper marks under present conditions. The fol- 
lowing figures show the foreign trade of Germany 
with several countries during 1919: 


Exports to Importe from 

Country Germany Germany 
France .........-. francs 1,283,968,000 590,696,000 
England .. pounds sterling 23,180,000 993,415 
United States .... dollars 92,761,314 10,608,141 
Switzerland ...... francs 698,000,000 483,000,000 
Czechoslovakia ...crowns 843,838,000 789,130,000 


FINANCE, JAN. 1, 1920. At the beginning of 
the year, the budget estimates for 1920-21 as 
given by the Statesman’s Year Book were as 


follows: 


Revenue 1,000 marks 

Customs (calculated on a peace basis) .... 1,800.000 
Tax on consumption 2 ...........0c0000. 5,900,000 
Tax on financial operations ............. 1,000,000 
Tax on business .............ccc cc eeeee 8,000,000 
Tax on property ........... ccc cee cecacs 3,000,000 
Tax On Capital os ci nies es eed Eee wars 3,000,000 
WAPIOUG «aod eb RG eA einer alecatand Aecakenim’ 7,600,000 
OU) cotta eG Ra RG LE OAS be OER ees ees 25,300,000 
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Expenditure 1,000 marks marks, and the liabilities incurred under the 
Pensions’ and indemaities’ <<22122211111 “@'gootoo0 Peace treaty at 5,000,000,000 marks—was likely 
Administration .........-.-cccccceecece 1,700,000 to exceed the estimate. The fiscal requirements 
Army shear a aN ae, etnias Sas inc coy ek chs oe ae eal vaio ee Sak ey 1,500,000 of the federal states and Communes could not 
ice FOES OMCEDR: 6 2c pie nahn en ciotee es ; E Ao ooo be ascertained with accuracy, since only a few 
ering Oo wera 2 © teen ae budgets had been published. But in 1919 the 
DOCG: 246 Sane rece awe ee we eee as 24,200,000 Finance Ministry had estimated the future finan- 


The total gold, silver, and other metal coin in 
circulation March 31, 1918, was 7,428,077,200 
marks; the total paper money in circulation Jan. 
31, 1918, was 17,731,000,000 marks. The total 
funded debt Oct. 1, 1918, bearing interest was 
93,719,974.200 marks; treasury bills bearing no 
interest, 23,017,629,500 marks; total loan credits 
- on Oct. 1, 1919, 90,400,000,000 marks; total pub- 
lic debt estimated at the beginning of 1920, 204,- 
000,000,000 marks of which the war debt was 
officially estimated at 157,700,000,000 marks; 
calling for interest to the amount of 7,900,- 
000.000 marks. | ‘ 

FINANCIAL SITUATION, APRIL 1. The above 
figures show the financial situation as reported at 
the beginning of the year. The following infor- 
mation in regard to conditions at the end of 
March was supplied by the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the basis 
of reports in the Berlin press: | 

On March 31, 1920, Germany’s national debt 
amounted to 197,000,000,000 marks (New York 
mark exchange then about $0.025), of which sum 
only 92,000,000,000 marks, i.e. not quite half, 
was consolidated by means of long-term loans. 
The debts of the federal states amounted on Aug. 
1, 1917, to 17,500,000,000 marks in firm loans 
and 12,500,000,000 marks in short-term liabili- 
ties, while the debts of the Communes amounted 
to 12,500,000,000 marks consolidated and 10,000,- 
000,000 marks unconsolidated. The entire na- 
tional debt of Germany would, therefore, amount 
to about 250,000,000,000 marks, or about 4500 
marks per capita of the population of the coun- 
try since the peace treaty, as against one-tenth 
of that amount in 1914. At that time Germany’s 
liabilities, which were almost exclusively in- 
curred for productive investments, were counter- 
balanced by actual values of at least the same 
amount. The 250,000,000,000 marks above men- 
tioned were entirely uncovered. The expenditure 
of the commonwealth for the year 1920 was esti- 
mated at 27,900,000,000 marks for the ordinary 
budget as laid before the National Assembly by 
the Finance Minister early in May. To this sum 
must be added extraordinary expenditures, esti- 
mates at 11,600,000,000 marks, and the deficit of 
the post office and railways, which formerly 
showed a profit amounting to the enormous sum 
of 15,000,000,000 marks. This made a total debit 
for the year, and that, too, for commonwealth re- 
quirements only, of 54,500,000,000 marks. 
Amendments introduced into the estimates by the 
National Assembly with regard to the salaries 


of civil servants involved an additional expendi- 


ture of 2,000,000,000 marks in the ordinary bud- 
get. Moreover, since the general increase of 
prices induced by the depreciation of money had 
by no means reached its highest point, there was 
every probability that the administrative ex- 
penses as regards personnel would increase still 
further. And in the same way the expenditure 
in the extraordinary budget—in which, to take 
only a few items, the damages caused by the 
riots are put down at 1,000,000,000 marks, de- 
mobilization of the old army at 2,100,000,000 


cial needs of the commonwealth at 17,500,000,000 
marks and those of the individual states and 
Communes at 6,000,000,000 marks. Owing to the 
great increase of expenditures the requirements 
of the states and communes probably amounted to 
between 18,000,000,000 and 20,000,000,000 marks. 
It was therefore probable, then, that the total 
sum which the German nation would have to 
expend in 1920 would amount to between 75,000,- 
000,000 and 80,000,000,000 marks. 

The estimated revenue of the commonwealth 
for 1920 was as follows: 


Share in direct taxation ................+..- 
Saving in interest effected by the Commonwealth 
{ 


emergency levy ........ cc ecw eee eco he ee aae 2.25 
Tax on sales (Uninetantener) pc cateaiset eet aiuto yheees 8.1 
COWL OK 56 cldig ia oe wees oe Wu wea ee Rea hie Re 4.5 
TODRCCO: COX. 66 6.0 bcc 650 0 V5.8 08 e 6 ee Se wee a 1.0 
Customs export dues .........0.ccc cece eeaes 3.5 
Stamp tax and dues from banks and railway 

PPM 5 6 ak 6s 8 yhoo a oe Pere Sa ae ee area ea 0 
Direct and indirect dues ............0cceceee 1.0 


This gave a total of 22,000,000,000 marks. 
From the nonrecurrent revenue from the war 
taxes, viz, the ‘tax on increased fortunes and the 
super-income tax, 3,000,000,000 marks were still 
available for 1920, so that the total revenue for 
the year might be increased to 25,000,000,000 
marks. That was not even enough to meet the 
ordinary expenditure, which exceeded that sum 
by 2,900,000,000 marks. According to the plans 
of the Finance Ministry, this deficit was to be 
covered by various new taxes. On the other 
hand, there were no credit items at present to 
counterbalance the extraordinary expenditure 
and the deficits of the postal and railway serv- 
ices. Matters stood somewhat better with the 
federal states and communes, whose total revenue, 
in the absence of reliable data might be estimated 
at about 15,000,000,000 marks. The financial 
position of the commonwealth, states, and Com- 
munes might therefore be shown as follows: 


Debit: 

Commonwealth— ‘ marka 
Ordinary expenditure ...........0.ce0e08: 27.9 
Extraordinary expenditure ............6:. 11.6 

Deficit of posts and railways .............. 15.0 

States and communes, about ............66.. 20.0 


Probable excess of the budget estimates (10 


DOF CONG. 66sec so he ek eS ew ee 8.0 
TOL): 6686 8G Sales iw os BG ha eee ees 82.5 
Credit: 

Current commonwealth taxes .........0.0000. 25.0 
New taxes to be imposed ...........e0ce008 2.9 
Revenue of states and communes ........... 15.0 
Uncovered deficit ............cc ce ccescecs 89.6 
"TOLAL 22% one ack de os Soe so oe raed ee 82.5 


Provided, therefore, that the expected increased 
expenditure was kept within modest limits and 
that the revenue from taxes and dues did not 
fall far behind the estimates there would remain 
an uncovered deficit of approximately 40,000,000,- 
000 marks. To obtain this sum by means of a 
loan would increase the amount of Germany’s 
national liabilities to 300,000,000,000 marks. 
The payments already made and to be made on 
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the Entente’s indemnification account were con- 
fined to the sums demanded for the deliveries, re- 
quired under the peace treaty, of coal, machinery, 
chemicals, cattle, ete. Further sums must be 
forthcoming for the indemnification of the own- 
ers of vessels and dock material to be surren- 
dered, for the payment of pre-war debts, for 
which the commmonwealth had to assume the 
difference in the rate of exchange, and for other 
payments still in arrears. 

Taxation. With an annual revenue of over 
40,000,000,000 marks, Germany, as regards the 
yield of taxation, headed all other nations accord- 
ing to German writers. They cited an estimate 
prepared by M. Dumont, chairman of the French 
budget committee, which figured the contributions 
per capita of the population in various countries 
as follows: England, 526 francs; France, 453 
francs; America, 272 francs; Italy, 228 francs; 
and Germany, 700 marks. They said, the objec- 
tion that these figures only represent paper marks 
would not hold water. For while in January 
the prices for many articles for which Germany 
must rely wholly or in part upon import from 
abroad had accommodated themselves to the de- 
preciation of the mark in foreign countries, in- 
comes of all kinds, including manufacturers’ 
profits, wages, and salaries, had not increased in 
anything like the same proportion as the mark 
had fallen. To what an extraordinary extent 
German incomes and fortunes were being drawn 
upon for the public requirements might be judged 
from the following examples: <A taxpayer who 
hitherto had lived on the interest derived from a 
capital of 1,000,000,000 marks, had drawn 50,- 
000 marks annually in interest, had to contribute 
244,250 marks of this capital to the common- 
wealth emergency levy. Of this reduced income 
of 37,787 marks he had to pay 8931 marks income 
tax and 3778 marks tax on the yield of capital, 
so that only 25,078 marks remained of his orig- 
inal income of 50,000 marks. And this income, 
reduced by exactly one-haJf, was further bur- 
dened with indirect taxes of all kinds. A tax- 
payer who before the war had a capital of 2,000,- 
000,000 marks, and had doubled it during the 
war, was in the spring of 1920 taxed as follows: 
2,328,030 marks war tax and 1,004,500 marks on 
the emergency levy. Of the income remaining to 
him he had to pay 26,439 marks income tax and 
8337 marks tax on the yield of capital, so that, 
after paying direct taxes, only 48,599 marks— 
that is, less than one-fifth of his original income 
of 250,000 marks—remained, and this was still 
further reduced by the other taxes on consump- 
tion. transport, etc. In spite of these enormous 
rates of taxation, these four direct taxes did not 
bring in even one-half of the annual burden of 
the above-mentioned 40,000,000,000 marks im- 
posed upon the German nation. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION IN THE SUMMER. In 
the Reichstag session of July 1, 1920, the condi- 
tion of German finances was discussed by the 
Minister of Economics. After having pointed 
out that the expenditure of the commonwealth 
during 1919 had amounted to not less than 74,- 
500,000,000 marks (14,400,000,000 marks were 
needed for covering regular expenses and 57,750,- 
000,000 for meeting irregular expenses; 1,800,- 
000,000 hillion were consumed by the amortiza- 
tion of debts), he analyzed the budget for 1920, 
which was still. awaiting its final settlement. 
ae main items of the budget were set down as 
OllOWSB: 
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Expenses: Marke 
Commonweslth debta : 12,400,000,000 
Pensions, military pensions paid to 
disabled men, pensions paid to 
the widows of fallen men 
Expenditure incurred by the new de- 
cree concerning the pay of sol- 


eeevnvneeoevnee eee 


3,900,000,000 


diers, etc. ...... cece ee ee nes 3,000,000,000 
Expenditure on the food supply of 
the population ..........-+:: 3,000,000,000 


Military and navy budget........- 1,900,000,000 
Budget of the Oommonwealth Work 
Ministry (paying for the medical 
treatment of wounded soldiers) . 

For miscellaneous mpees 
Revenues of the regular budget are thus 

estimated : ; 

Revenues coming from administration 
Direct taxation and taxes on traffic .. 
Duties and consumption tax....... 
Some other direct taxes 
Revenues flowing from banks and 
from export duties 
Revenues expected from new taxes 
not yet granted 


1,100,000,000 
2,700,000,000 


eeeneewee 


200,000,000 

10,800,000,000 

9,100,000,000 
8,000,000,000 © 


2,000,000,000 
2.900,000,000 


ececermeeeereee 


eooeveneaev ee ¢ © 


Should the new taxes, mentioned as the last 
item, be granted, the revenues of the regular 
budget would cover the expenditure for the first 
time since the: outbreak of the war; but there 
was little hope of accomplishing this, as it was 
yet very doubtful whether the entire sum set 
down on paper would be reached. The increase 
in the deficits of the postal and railway adminis- 
tration was reaching large figures. The postal 
administration had recently estimated its deficit 
at 870,000,000 marks and the railway adminis- 
tration its deficit at from 12,000,000,000 marks 
to 15,000,000,000 marks. 

The financial situation of Berlin was set forth 
by the German delegates to the Brussels Con- 
ference and the main points were as follows: 
On August 3lst according to them the debts of 
the empire amounted to 240,000,000,000 marks 
an increase of 40,000,000,000 marks since May 
3lst. The cause of this increase was the falling 
off in the state-controlled industries. The debts 
of the separate states amounted to 24,700,000,000 
marks. The budget for 1919 could not be deter- 
mined exactly on account of the lack of precise 
figures for the receipts but the receipts were 
placed at only 7,617,000,000 marks while the 
expenses amounted to 75,324,000,000 marks. The 
budget estimates for 1920 made ordinary re- 
ceipts and expenditures balance at 39,800,000,000 
marks, while the extraordinary budget was 37,- 
666,000,000 marks. The Germans defended their 
war and navy budget which amounted to 5,089,- 
000,000 on the ground that it was the fault of the 
Treaty which obliged Germany to abolish obliga- 
tory military service and employ a mercenary 
force which required a high rate of pay. The 
increase of the extraordinary expenses was ex- 
plained by the war burdens which increased to 
the extent of 47,000,000,000 marks for 1919-20 
of which 4,769,000,000 fell within the first quar- 
ter of 1920. The chief financial measures taken 
were a general income tax and a tax on business. 
The framers of the report pointed out the diffi- 
culty of determining the receipts and the serious- 
ness of the situation in view of the fact that after 
the plebiscite a tenth of Germany’s territory 
might be taken away. As to credit circulation 
it continually increased because the receipts did 
not cover the expenditures. It had mounted 
from 5,528,000,000 marks in 1914 to 72,223,000,- 
000 marks in Aug. 31, 1920. In respect to com- 
merce imports played the principal part and 
manufactured products were for the most part 
exported but Germany had great natural re- 
sources especially in coal and potash. The report 
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complained that the Treaty by imposing unlimit- 
ed obligations had aggravated the economic 
crisis, and the report insisted that Germany must 
be in a condition to import more extensively than 
ever her raw materials and to export at the 
earliest possible moment her manufactured arti- 
cles. These products would serve to make the 
payment of the debt possible. Imports had been 
unduly increased by the bringing in of useless 
articles of luxury and the government had meas- 
ures in view against this practice. The report 
concluded with the remark that only vague 
guesses could be made in respect to the final de- 
velopment of German forelgn trade. No great 
progress could be made toward a sound com- 
mercial condition till Germany succeeded in 
keeping down to the lowest point possible her 
own needs and increasing at the same time the 
production of German goods. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION IN OcToBER. Accord- 
ing to the finance minister, the debt on September 
18th was 242,700,000,000 marks, made up as fol- 
lows: Funded debt, 91,000,000,000 marks; dis- 
counted treasury receipts and bills. 132,300,- 
000,000 marks; additional obligations, 19,400,- 
000,000 marks. The floating indebtedness to be 
taken over from the German states and the capi- 
talization of the interest due for the surrender 
of the state railways came to 25,000,000,000 
marks; and in addition there were 18,000,000,000 
marks due the states for war expenses. The 
condition of the finances was reported to be ex- 
ceedingly confused in October and the cabinet de- 
cided, October 10, to appoint a financial expert, 
Dr. Carl, who had served in the Prussian Finance 
administration, to audit the expenditures of the 
various departments. The deficit in the budget 
for 1920 was estimated at 67,000,000,000 marks 
and critics complained that this had been caused 
largely by reckless spending. By October 1st, 
the paper money in circulation was placed at 
80,000,000,000 marks and in the latter part of 
September, the national debt was reported by the 
Germans at the financial conference in Brussels 
to be 240,000,000,000 marks. To this certain 
outstanding obligations were added by financial 
writers to the extent of 131,000,000,000 marks, 
bringing the total national indebtedness up to 
416,000,000,000 marks. 

RatLways. The railway mileage Jan. 1, 1920, 
was placed at 38,809 of which 36,000 were state 
lines. The central government assumed control 
over all German state railways on April 1, 1920. 
During the year the attention of economists was 
directed to the conditions of railway operation in 
Germany, before, during, and after the war. 
The financial condition and operating expenses 
and receipts were summarized in a published 
statement. Here it was shown that during the 
last peace year the expenses of the German rail- 
way systems amounted to 2,346,000,000 marks, 
were covered by a total revenue of 3,347,000,000 
marks, affording a surplus of about 43 per cent. 
In the following three war years both expenses 
and revenues increased, but the expenses never 
exceeded the revenues. In 1915 the receipts were 
3,268,000,000 marks and the expenses 2,338,000,- 
000 marks, giving a difference of about 40 per 
cent. In 1916 the receipts amounted to 3,805,- 
000,000 marks and expenses to 2,724,000,000 
marks, a difference of 40 per cent, and in 1917 
the receipts amounted to 4,435,000,000 marks 
and expenses 3,648,000,000 marks, a difference of 
21.6 per cent. The year of the revolution, 1918,. 
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ended with increased total revenues amounting to 
4,617,000,000 marks, but the expenses exceeded 
the receipts by 1,324,000,000 marks, or 28.7 per 
cent, amounting to 5,941,000,000 marks. During 
the year 1919, in spite of the increase in passen- 
ger rates, the expenses were 11,040,000,000 marks, 
which again exceeded the revenues by 4,366,000,- 
000 marks, or 65 per cent. 

For the year 1920 revenues were estimated at 
14,344,000,000 and the expenses were set at 16,- 
935,000,000 marks. 

ArMy. The terms of disarmament imposed by 
the Treaty will be found in the article War oF 
THE NATIONS in the preceding YEAR BooK. From 
the moment they came into force with the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty by Germany Jan. 10, 1919, 
down to the close of the year 1920, there was 
constant complaint especially on the part of 
French public men that Germany was not faith- 
fully executing them and the year 1920 closed 
with specific charges to that effect by Marshal 
Foch. The latter charges together with the main 
points in the discussion throughout the year 1920 
will be found in the article WAR oF THE NATIONS 
in the present volume. (See also below, under 
History.) Down to the beginning of 1920 the 
following steps were reported to have been taken 

Germany towards disarmament: The reduc- 
tion of the Reichswehr began in August, 1919. 
At that time it comprised 43 brigades of all arms, 
3 marine infantry brigades stationed at Berlin, 
Hamburg, and in Upper Silesia, and a coast- 
guard regiment in the northeast ports. Early in 
1920 the Reichswehr was reported at a strength 
of 200,000. men and the land marine forces at 
12,000, both of these forces being under the 
Ministry of Defense. There began in 1919 cer- 
tain organizations under the Ministry of the 
Interior which occasioned much complaint on the 
part of Allied critics as forming the nucleus of 
a real military force. It was alleged that prep- 
arations were being made under cover for the 
establishment of an armed force that would serve 
the purpose of a regular army when the need 
arose. An organization known as the public 
safety police was created with a strength placed 
at 50,000. The civic guards were estimated at 
350,000 and the emergency volunteers at 150,000. 
The public safety police were armed and equipped 
and distributed in the chief cities. The emer- 
gency volunteers were organized for the purpose 
of maintaining order under the civil government 
and also serving as a reserve to the Reichswehr. 
Arms were stored for them at Reichswehr brigade 
headquarters, but were not distributed. The 
civic guards also unarmed, but with rifles and re- 
volvers stored for them, were to serve for the 
maintenance of order under the civil government 
in the localities. Allied critics charged that the 
raising of these forces was contrary to the terms 
of the Treaty which prohibited military associa- 
tions of civilians or reservists. The Treaty pro- 
vided that after April 10, 1920, the civic guards 
or police force should exist only so far as they 
had existed in 1913 with such increase as kept 
pace with the growth of population. Through- 
out the concluding months of 1920 it was charged 
that these terms were violated and the charge 
was denied with equal emphasis by the German 
authorities. 

Navy. The armistice and the Treaty destroyed 
the German navy as a fighting force. What re- 
mained of the fleet was lost by the scuttling of 
vessels interned in the Scapa Flow June 21, 1919, 
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when the following vessels were sunk: 10 battle- 
ships, 5 battle cruisers, 5 light cruisers and 30 
destroyers. The Allies claimed reparation, which 
was made in 1920 by the German government’s 
turning over various maritime material. Other 
vessels were surrendered by Germany to the Al- 
lies. By the terms of the Treaty a navy recruit- 
ed by voJunteers was permitted to the following 
extent: 6 battleships of the pre-dreadnought 
type, 6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, and another 
12 destroyers unless an equal number of ships 
should be built to replace them; total personnel 
not to exceed 15,000; no submarines to be built. 
The National Assembly in 1919 passed an act 
creating a navy on the basis of volunteers for 
the protection of the coasts and fisheries, police 
service, and the removal of mines, and on Sept. 3, 
1919, an order for the enlistment of naval volun- 
teers was issued. 

On September 16th it was announced in Paris 
that Germany had by that time surrendered 
steamships and sailing vessels with a gross ton- 
nage amounting to 1,944,565 which practically 
completed the delivery of the tonnage due under 
the Treaty. 

GOVERNMENT. The new constitution of Ger- 
many which was promulgated Aug. 13, 1919, is 
outlined in the preceding YEAR Book. Executive 
power is vested in a president to be elected by 
the entire people for seven years and in a minis- 
try appointed by him but responsible to the 
Reichstag. Legislative power is vested in the 
legislature or Reichstag elected by universal, 
equal, direct, secret vote of male and female 
electors on the principle of proportional represen- 
tation, and in an imperial council or Reichsrat 
consisting of the representatives of the com- 
ponent states. The consent of the latter house 
is required to all bills before they are introduced 
into the Reichstag. The composition of the 
Reichsrat was as follows: Prussia, 25 members; 
Bavaria, 7; Saxony, 5; Baden, 3; Wiirttemberg, 
3; others, 20; total, 63. President at the bhe- 
ginning of 1920, Friedrich Ebert. 

The Bauer ministry was in power at the be- 
ginning of the year. It had been constituted, 
June 21, 1919, as follows: Chancellor, Dr. Gus- 
tav Bauer (Socialist); Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Hermann Miiller (Majority Socialist leader) ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Herr Erzberger; Interior, Dr. 
David: Economics, Herr Wessell; Labor, Herr 
Schlicke; Finance, Herr Meyer; Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Herr Giesberts; Colonies, Dr. Paul; Na- 
tional Defense, Herr Noske; Food, Dr. Robert 


Schmidt. For new ministries, see below under 
History. 

HISTORY 

INDUSTRIAL UNresT. Labor difficulties were 


constantly threatened during the year. The 
danger of control by the revolutionary element 
added greatly to the seriousness of strikes and 
all other labor disorders. A serious railway 
strike occurred in Westphalia in January. At 
the same time the government had to contend 
with the demand of its functionaries for increased 
wages und with the attempts of radicals to stir 
up revolts among the workingmen. The Com- 
munists and other radical groups were endeavor- 
ing to control the industries. When the Works 
Council bill which had been proposed by the 
government for the establishment of working- 
men’s councils under state control was under 
discuasion, the radicals made an attempt to force 
the government's hand. An attack was made 
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on the government building which was defended 
by means of machine guns and rifles. It was re- 
pulsed with a loss of 42 persons killed, and 105 
injured, and martial law was again proclaimed. 
The Works Council bill was passed on February 
4th. its principal feature was representation of 
workingmen’s delegates in the management of 
factories and other industrial plants. 

THE Kapp ATTEMPT AT COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 
Suddenly in March, a counter-revolution sur- 
prised the government by an attack on Berlin. 
The malcontents under the head of Dr. Wolfang 
von Kapp, and made up apparently of monar- 
chists supported by the Pomeranian Land League 
and by monarchist sympathizers generally, sent 
a body of troops on March 13th into the city of 
Berlin. Gen. Von Liittwitz, who had charge, 
seized the public buildings and principal strategic 
points of the city and compelled the President 
and government to take flight, firat to Dresden 


and later to Stuttgart and for five days the. 


monarchists were in possession of Berlin. In 
north Germany, government troops refused to 
fight the rebels, but in south and west Germany 
there was determined hostility to the movement. 
In general, there was little sympathy with the 
counter-revolutionists throughout the country. 
Dr. Kapp declared himself imperial chancellor 
and made Baron von Liittwitz commander-in- 
chief cf the army. Various proclamations were 
issued with a view to placating the Socialists and 
gaining the confidence of the people. The Ebert 
government met the new movement by declaring a 
general strike. It was soon evident that the 
scheme of the counter-revolutionists had been 
ill conceived, and by March 15th its failure was 
assured. There followed an attempt on the part 
of the radicals to fret the upper hand of the 
Bauer ministry. Its prestige and authority were 
diminished. Herr Noske. who had repeatedly 
been hailed as the strong man of the government 
was forced to resiyn, being accused of favoring 
the reactionary and military element in his 
struggle against the Independent Socialists and 
the Communists. Unable to cope with the op- 
position of the extremists, faced with the danger 
of armed resistance on the part of the working- 
men in the Ruhr district, and unable to satisfy 
the demands of the trade unions (ace below), it 
fell from power, March 26. The trade unions 
had demanded among other things that they 
should have the right to choose members of the 
cabinet, and direct legislation, and that all per- 
sons guilty of taking part in the recent counter- 
revolution should be prosecuted and punished. 
The President of the republic, Ebert, chose as 
Prime Minister the Socialist deputy, Dr. Her- 
mann Miiller, who was the third incumbent of the 
office of Chancellor in the new republic. 

THE Mitter MINIstry. The ministry though 
formed largely under trade union influence was a 
coalition of Socialists, Democrats, and Centrists. 
It was made up as follows: Dr. Hermann 
Miiller, Chancellor: Herr Lansherg (Socialist), 
Foreign Affairs; Dr. Bauer (Socialist), Finance; 
Herr Wirth (Democrat), Treasury; Dr. Blunck 
(Centrist), Justice; Herr Koch (Democrat), In- 
terior; Herr Gessler (Democrat), National De- 
fense; Herr Schmidt (Socialist), Economics; 
Herr. Hermes (Centrist), Food; Herr Schlicke 
(Socialist), Labor; Dr. Bell (Socialist), Trans- 
portation; Herr Giesberts (Centrist), Posts and 
Telegraphs; Dr. David (Socialist), without port- 
folio. The programme was presented March 29th. 
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The government inveighed against the parties of 
the Right whom it accused of being responsible 
for the Kapp revalt and its bad consequences. 
The plans of those who wanted to increase the 
German army in defiance of the Treaty were de- 
nounced and the government declared its inten- 
tion to punish both military and civil reaction- 
aries. As to other policies, they included in 
general an application of democratic principles 
to the civil service and an extension of social 
legislation including the carrying through of the 
arbitration bill and the taking over by the empire 
or by the governments of states and cities of those 
industries which were ready for socialism. 

‘THE RvuwR Digricutty. The Kapp revolt was 
followed by disorders throughout the country, 
especially in the mining region of Westphalia and 
the Ruhr Valley, when a state approaching civil 
war was reported. The Communists having over- 
thrown the local police had taken possession of 
the towns and mines. This threatened revolu- 
tion in the Ruhr district which had been one of 
the causes of the fall of the Bauer ministry was 
the first problem to engage the attention of the 
new Miller cabinet. Against the Red army 
which had been organized there, government 
troops’ were dispatched at the beginning of 
April. This caused the action on the part of 
France which for a time seemed to threaten dija- 
union in the council of the AHied Powers (see 
Wak OF THE NaTIoNs). The Ruhr district is 
situated in the zone defined by the Treaty as 
neutral. The French government alarmed by the 
presence of German troops there, dispatched 
French troops to occupy German cities. General 
Dongoulette entered Frankfort and Darmstadt, 
April 6; and subsequently the cities of Hamburg, 
Hanau, and Dieburg were also occupied by the 
French troops. The French government declared 
at the same time that the occupation was a 
purely precautionary measure whose only object 
was to insure German respect for the Treaty 
(April 6), but there were frequent protests in 
Germany against its action. Law and order were 
restored in the Ruhr district by April 15th. Af- 
ter the conference of San Remo in April it was 
agreed among the Allies that the French troops 
occupying Frankfort and the other cities should 
be withdrawn as soon as the German troops had 
been reduced to the limit fixed by the Treaty. 
The German forces in the neutral zone along the 
Rhine were cut down and the French troops 
holding Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanau, Dieburg, 
and Hamburg were withdrawn, May 17. 

ALLEGED GERMAN-HUNGARIAN Prot. ‘At the 
close of the year the London Times gave an ac- 
count of the designs formed at the time of the 
Kapp counter-revolution to place Europe under 
German dominion. According to this, efforts 
were made to induce Hungary to join in a Ger- 
man-Russian combination to prevent the execu- 
tion of the Treaty. It was said that Admiral 
Horthy had been approached by German dele- 
gates who wished him to enter into an agreement 
for the admission into Hungary of German sol- 
diers as immigrants, and for the training of Hun- 
garian soldiers in the German manner, so that 
along with German forces they would be ready 
when the time came to invade Austria, seize 
Vienna, and set up there a military dictatorship 
and a provisional government. Other features 
of the alleged plot included a march upon Berlin 
hy way of Bohemia and Saxony and in case of the 
resistance of the Czecho-Slovaks, the sending of 
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Prussian troops from Silesia and Pomerania who 
would be retnforced by the Russians. When 
Germany was once regained, a military dictator- 
ship would be set up there under General Luden- 
dorff and measures would be taken to support 
White Russia in the reconquest of the Russian 
empire. The alleged conspiracy included a plan 
attributed to Admiral Horthy for remaking the 
map of Europe along the following lines: Ger- 
many to receive Alsace-Lorraine, the southern 
part of Belgium, and the north of France; the 
Netherlands to receive the northern part of Bel- 
gium; Denmark to be incorporated in Germany; 
German-Austria and the German portions of 
Bohemia to be assigned to Germany; Poland to 
he divided between Russia and Germany, Ruasia 
to have her former frontier and besides that to 
include Anatolia, Armenia, Persia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, etc. Many further details all to the same 
effect were alleged in the account of the conspir- 
acy, which was to culminate in an offensive 
against France in 1921. 

FRENCH ARMY OF OCCUPATION. As to the con- 
duct of the French troops of occupation there 
was little complaint, but much was made of the 
employment by the French of their colored troops 
from the colonies and there were frequent charges 
that the soldiers had attacked women and girls. 
These charges were denied by the French and 
military authorities and by Prime Minister 
Millerand, who showed that less than 7500 
negroes were among the 85,000 French soldiers in 
the occupied regions. Nevertheless on May 29th 
it was announced that the black troops were 
soon to be withdrawn. 

DISARMAMENT. It was evident at the time of 
the Ruhr difficulty that the German forces were 
in excess of the numbers allowed by the Treaty. 
They were constantly reported to be in excess 
down to the closing months of the year and the 
matter was agitated incessantly in the French 
press. On the other hand, the Germans repeated- 
ly asserted that they were carrying out to the 
utmost of their ability all the terms in respect to 
disarmament. In general the contention of Ger- 
many’s critics was that she was secretly main- 
taining forces which would serve eventually as a 
regular army; this the Germans steadily denied. 
See WAB OF THE NATIONS. 

POLITICAL PargTirs. The general elections had 
been postponed and this fact was one of the in- 
fluences that had hastened the Kapp counter- 
revolution. They wére fixed for June 6th. ‘The 
nature of the programmes of the various political 
groups during the electoral campaign was as 
follows: The German National People’s party, 
formerly the Conservatives, demanded the restora- 
tion of German unity; return of the monarchical 
government; the fostering of national spirit 
among Germans living abroad; the return to Ger- 
many of her lost territories and colonies; and the 
pursuit of a vigorous foreign policy. The Ger- 
man People’s party, formerly the National Liber- 
als, demanded the repression of Bolshevism; the 
employment of experts and of non-partisans in 
the government; the creation of a labor chamber ; 
and the revision of the Treaty. It emphasized 
private initiative against the collective motives 
of Socialism and demanded codperation of all 
partics toward the restoration of economic life 
based on truly German ideals. The Centre at- 
tacked Communism on the one hand and the 
Kapp counter-revolution on the other, and call- 
ing itself the party of constitutional loyalty, in- 
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sisted on the maintenance of the constitution by 
armed forces if necessary and the suppression 
of any revolt on the part of revolutionists or re- 
actionaries; denounced class hatred and class 
rule and insisted on equal rights for all. The 
Democratic party, formerly the Progressive Peo- 
ple’s party, also called for the codperation of all 
classes. It demanded the restoration of German 
industry, religious freedom, secularization of 
public schools, personal initiative and individual 
reward as against the collective spirit of Social- 
ism; a genuine League of the Nations, including 
Germany; and the revision of the treaties with 
Germany and Austria. It opposed national cen- 
tralization and insisted upon economy in national 
finance. The Social Democratic party consisting 
of the Majority or Moderate Socialists, called for 
socialization of industry by popular will, heaviest 
possible taxation of capital, and centralization 
of power, and denounced the schemes for the res- 
toration of monarchy. The Independent Social- 
ists, the Left wing of the Social Democratic party, 
demanded a national army of workingmen, libera- 
tion of persons arrested for radicalism, disarming 
and punishment of counter-revolutionists, social- 
ization of all industries, and government seizure 
of large estates. The Communists, the extreme 
Left, demanded complete abolition of capitalism, 
and the suppression of the power of the middle 
class and discredited the use of parliamentary 
methods. Of the above parties, the only one that 
pronounced itself frankly in favor of fulfilling 
the terms of the treaty was the Independent So- 
cialists, although the Majority Socialists had de- 
clared that one of the purposes of the heavy taxa- 
tion of capita] was that the terms of the Treaty 
might be fulfilled. 

LEcTIONS. In the June elections held under 
the new franchise law, over 25,000,000 votes were 
cast and 470 members of the Reichstag were 
elected. The apportionment among the various 
party groups with the popular vote of each was 
as follows: Majority Socialists, 110 (popular vote 
5,531,137) ; Independent Socialists, 80 (popular 
vote, 4,809,862); Centrists 67 (popular vote 3,- 
500,800) ; German Nationalists, 65 (popular vote 
3,638,851):; German People’s party, 61 (popular 
vote 3,456,131); Democrats, 45 (popular vote 
2,152,509) ; Christian Federalists (Catholic Con- 
servative party of the Rhineland), 21 (popular 
vote 1,254,963); Guelphists, 5 (popular vote 
318,104) ; Communists, 2 (popular vote 438,- 
199); Bavarian Peasants’ party, 4. In Greater 
Berlin, the municipal elections held in June, 
gave the two Socialist groups in the city council 
125 out of 225 seats. 

New Ministgy. A week after the elections the 
ministry retired and was succeeded by a new 
cabinet under Konstantine Fehrenbach as Chan- 
eellor. He had formerly been president of the 
Reichstag. On June 25th he formed a ministry 
out of representatives of the Democratic, Catholic, 
and People’s parties, which was constituted as 
follows: Chancellor, Herr Fehrenbach; Minister 
of Justice and Vice-Chancellor, Herr Heinze; 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Walter Simons; Finance, Dr. 
Wirth; Interior, Herr Koch; Defense, Herr Ges- 
sler; Transport, General Groener; Food, Herr 
Hermes; Posts and Telegraphs, Herr Giesberts, 
Economics, H{err Scholz; Treasury, Herr von 
Raumer. The new Reichstag met June 25th, and 
chose as president, Paul Lobe, a Majority Social- 
ist and as vice-president, Wilhelin Dittmann. 

Economic ConpiTions. At the beginning of 
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October it was estimated that about 1,000,000 
persons were unemployed and 1,500,000 working 
only half time. At the same time enormous 
profits were attributed to various industrial 
plants, especially to the textile mills. A plan 
was undertaken in September by the Minister 
of Economies for socializing in part the coal 
mines and there were reports that a plan far the 
conscription of labor was under consideration. 
Other plans proposed were the lending of money 
to smal] manufacturers by means of municipal 
savings banks, measures for nationalization of 
mines, etc. A great meeting of representatives 
from the shop councils established by national 
law in 1919 was held in the autumn, comprising 
some 1100 delegates, who represented about 8,- 
000,000 organized workers and 15 leading groups 
of industries, The spirit of the congress favored 
the adoption of measures for extending working- 
men’s control over industries, but the extreme 
views of the Communists did not prevail and the 
eontrol of the congress remained in the hands of 
the Majority Socialists and the Independent So- 
cialists. (See SoctaLismM.) There was a strike 
early in October on the part of the clerical force 
engaged on the non-Socialist newspapers of Ber- 
lin as a protest against the proposed reduction 
of wages, and it resulted in a victory for the 
strikers. Strikes om the street car lines were 
reported in Berlin, Dresden, and Leipzig. There 
was some distress at this time owing to the short- 
age of potatoes and it was found that the cessa- 
tion of government control of trade in potatoes 
had not had satisfactory results. It was also re- 
ported by the national grain bureau that the 
grain crop would not suffice for domestic needs, 
but would amount only to about 7,000,000 tons, 
and that 2,000,000 tons of breadstuffs would have 
to be imported. The rye crop was also disap- 
pointing. 

FINANCIAL CONTROVERSIES. The condition of 
the German finances was a subject of endless dis- 
cussion and as fast as any statement was made 
by the Germans to the effect that they were in 
no condition to pay their obligations direct con- 
tradictions appeared in the French press. (See 
above paragraphs on Finance; and Wak OF THE 
Nations.) In October a leading German news- 
paper commenting on the proposal that Germany 
should declare herself bankrupt, said that in that 
case the foreigners, sustained by the Treaty, 
would immediately seize upon the financial 
organs of Germany and administer German 
finances in their own interests. In France the 
view was held that Germany had brutally abused 
this argument of insolvency; that it was simply 
a part of her plan to prevent the execution of 
the Treaty. Thus it was said that after the con- 
ference of Spa, the German press had begun a 
campaign against the provisions of the Treaty in 
respect to coal, although many Germans admitted 
that these clauses could be readily executed if 
the government so desired. The events showed 
that the clauses could be executed. It had al- 
ready been said by a prominent German financier 
that the means by which German statesmen were 
trying to prove that they could not pay the in- 
demnity were ridiculous, and along with other 
experts he published estimates in June, 1919, 
showing that an indemnity of 1,000,000,000,000 
marks did not exceed the financial capacity of 
the country. French commentators contrasted 
this estimate with that of Mr. Keynes in his 
widely rgad book on The War and Economic Re- 
construction in which he estimated that Ger- 
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many, at the most, could pay 2,000,000,000 pounds 
sterling which was subject to various reductions. 
It was pointed out that since the German finan- 
cier had shown that Germany could pay more 
than twice that, it followed that Mr. Keynes was 
more than twice as German as the Germans them- 
selves. In short, Germany was not insolvent 
but was making every effort to appear so. It 
was true that a considerable amount of assets 
had been sequestered in the countries of the 
Allies during the war. Nevertheless, even if Mr. 
Keynes was trying to exaggerate the liabilities of 
Germany, he had admitted that foreign securities 
in the possession of Germans and immediately 
available, amounted to no less than 250,000,000 
pounds sterling. 

Saxony. In the elections of November, the 
Majority Socialists lost nearly one-half of their 
strength, having 27 representatives in parlia- 
ment as compared with 42 before. The bourgeois 
parties elected. 47 deputies. The popular vote, 
however, stood 1,029,083 for the parties of the 
Left, and 1,011,108 for the bourgeois parties. 

BAVARIAN MOVEMENT FOR FEDERALISM. Some 
alarm was felt in government circles at Berlin 
at the growth of the Bavarian demand for a re- 
constitution of the empire. In October a con- 
gress of the Bavarian popular party was held at 
Bamberg, at which a programme of federalism 
was proposed. The congress while declaring its 
loyalty to the empire demanded the establishment 
of a federal system with equal representation of 
the several states, as in the former Bundesrath, 
but without the preponderance of Prussia. Each 
state was to determine its own constitution and 
government. Imperial laws were to apply only 
through the laws of the states and the functions 
of the imperial government were to be adapted to 
the administration system of each estate. The 
several states were each to have the right to con- 
clude treaties, send their own representatives to 
foreign countries, determine and execute their 
own financial policies, and to control their re- 
spective contingents to the imperial military and 
police forces. This plan, supported by the 
strongest party in Bavaria, was in effect a con- 
demnation of the Weimar constitution. Attacks 
were made upon it by the leaders, who declared 
that the centralized system set up by the So- 
cialists had brought about a condition of politi- 
cal chaos and was not to be endured. A federal 
system was demanded because it alone would 
save the empire from disintegration, and because 
also it would afford the means of solving the 
problem of Austria. The more conservative ele- 
ments in Bavaria were behind the movement and 
it had the support of influential French journals, 
which here, as everywhere else, took the side of 
those who tended toward reaction. On Novem- 
ber 16th it was reported that the country was in 
danger of a revolution on the part of the right 
wing or monarchists for the purpose of setting 
up an independent state free from German con- 
trol, under a regency which might when desired 
give place to a. ing, and form an alliance with 
France. It was said at the time that the new 
movement was relying on France for aid, French 
propaganda having been carried on there for a 
long time successfully. 

MAxImiLIAN HagpeNn. The celebrated director 
of Zukunft whose fearless criticisms of the gov- 
ernment were frequently quoted in the Allied 
press during the war became again the subject 
of wide comment on his attacks on the policy of 
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the party in control. The articles written by 
him were widely quoted in October and Novem- 
ber. They again showed him on the side of the 
Allies. He characterized the war as a tragic 
blunder. His view was that the Emperor was 
not responsible, but had been dragged into the 
war by the military party. He himself would 
never have dared to embark upon it, being too 
cowardly, as he had clearly shown by his flight. 
Harden described him as a comic actor and said 
said thev made the mistake in France of taking 
him seriously. As to the German atrocities dur- 
ing the war, he declared that the charges in 
respect to them were all true. He reported an 
interview with William in which, he said, the 
latter had asked for details in regard to the 
cruelties committed by Germans and when Har- 
den gave him a list of these he exclaimed that 
he had known nothing about them. at the time. 
“Who would have supposed,” he said, “that Ger- 
man officers who were men of refinement would 
have acted like criminals of common law, and 
yet, it is the truth,” he added. The Emperor 
went on to say that he had refused personally 
to sign the famous manifesto of the intellectuals 
and that he had always believed that German 
troops had violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
As to Germany’s payment of the indemnity, Har- 
den maintained that it was impossible. It would 
be useless to turn Germans into slaves for several 
generations and that was what this demand 
really meant, 

GERSTER-GARDINI, ETEtNA. (MADAME 
GARDINI). Hungarian singer, died at Bologna, 
Italy, August 20. She was ‘born at Kaschau, 
Hungary, in 1855, studied in Vienna, and made 
her first appearance in 1876 in the opera Ritgo- 
letto. She afterwards sang with great success 
in France, Italy, and Germany, and in 1878, 1883, 
and 1837 made tours of the United States as 
well. In 1896 she opened a singing school in 
Berlin. She was connected with the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York City after 1905. 

GHEEN, Epwarp HickMan. American 
naval oflicer, died at Washington, D. C., August 
10. At the time of his death he had the rank 
of rear-admiral. He was born in Delaware 
County, Pa., Dec. 11, 1845; graduated at the 
Naval Academy, 1867; and had risen to the rank 
of commander, March 28, 1898. He had mean- 
while served on the flagship Tenmessee, on the 
Yantic in the North Atlantic squadron, and on 


the Minneapolis, also at various shore duties, in- 


cluding work in the hydrographic office and the 
Philadelphia navy yard. He commanded the 
Frolic, June 23 to Sept. 27,-1898, and the Mari- 
etta in the Asiatic station, June 20, 1899 to April 
29, 1901. He was afterwards engaged in light- 
house inspection duty and naval recruiting. 
GIBRALTAR. narrow peninsula on the 
southwest coast of Spain which commands the 
entrance to\the Mediterranean; comprising the 
Rock of Gibraltar, a British crown colony. Area 
of the colony, 1% square miles; fixed civil popu- 
lation, estimated Jan. 1, 1919, 16,096 (7828 
males and 8268 females), comprising for the 
most part descendants of Spanish and Italian 
settlers; alien population about 1867. The re- 
ligion of the permanent inhabitants is for the 
most part Roman Catholic. The colony contains 
16 government-aided elementary schools and a 
number of private English schools. In 1918-19 
the pupils numbered 2603. Revenue (1918), 
£158,694; expenditure, £133,387; total tonnage 
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entered, 17,271,975; cleared, 16,044,352. The 
commerce consists chiefly of transit trade and the 
supplying of coal to ships. Gibraltar is a coal- 
ing station and important naval base and a 
valuable strategic point. 

GIBSON, MARGARET DUNLAP. 
tal scholar, died, January 11. She was born in 
Scotland and in 1883 married Rev. Thomas 
Young Gibson, translator of Cervantes’ poetry; 
and traveled in the Near East, visiting Sinai six 
times. She edited Arabic versions of St. Paul’s 
Epistles; the Acts, etc., and published a cata- 
logue of Arabic manuscripts, volumes of Arabic 
and Sinaitic apocrypha; and various learned 
works on both languages; also commentaries on 
the Acts (1913); and on St. Paul’s Epistles 
(1916). In 1915 she was medallist of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

GIDDENS, Georace. Actor, died in New 
York City, November 21. During nearly 60 
years he was a prominent figure on the stage, 
being regarded at the height of his career as one 
of the leading actors in low comedy parts. He 
was born at Bedfont, England, June 17, 1855; 
educated at the national schools and entered 
upon a theatrical career at Edinburgh. He came 
to the United States with Sir Charles Wyndham 
in 1871, remaining here for several seasons. He 
was in the Criterion Theatre until 1894 and be- 
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came one of the favorites of the English stage. 


After 1896 he spent the greater part of his time 
‘in the United States. Among the many plays 


in which he appeared with success may be men- 


tioned: Dandy Dick Cyrano, The Noble Lord, 
Pomander Walk, and Daddies. 

GIFTS AND BENEFACTIONS TO COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. See UNIvER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES, . 

GILDEA, Sir James, British philanthropist, 
died in London, England, November 6. He was 
born at Kilmaine, Ireland, June 23, 1838, and 
was educated at Cambridge. In the Franco- 
German war, he was active on behalf of the so- 
ciety for aid to the sick and wounded and he 
subsequently raised funds for the relief of de- 
pendents on the victims of the Zuhr War and the 
Afghan War. He was treasurer of these funds 
and of others for Indian relief and he founded 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association, 
of which he was chairman after 1885. In 1914— 
17 £2,500,000 was placed in the hands of this 
association which meanwhile had developed many 
branches and become an elaborate organization. 
His writings include treatises on the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, The St. John Ambulance 
Association, and other subjects connected with 
philanthropic activity, including the record of 
the work of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ 
Association, from 1885 to 1916. 

GITTINGS, Josepun H. American organist 
and teacher, died in Pittsburgh, May 6. He was 
born in England in 1848. For over 30 years he 
was orgunist at the Third Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh, and for 20 years professor of 
music at the Pennsylvania College for Women. 
As a local manager he introduced to Pittsburgh 
many of the most noted artists (Patti, Carreio, 
Paderewsky, etc.). 

GIUSTINIANI, Pui.p. 
OLICS. | 

GLASS. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

GLENCONNER, Epwarp PRIAULX TENNANT, 
First Baron. Lord High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, died 
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in London, England, November 21. He was the 
brother-in-law of the former premier, Mr. As- 
quith. He was born May 31, 1859; educated at 
Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
studied law. Afterwards he traveled extensively 
in the East and in America. He sat in Parlia- 
ment from 1906 to 1910 and was regarded as one 
of the wealthiest members of the House of Lords, 
the family fortune having come from the chemi- 
cal industry. His estate included some 5200 
acres. His sister, Margot, wife of Mr. Asquith, 
published a volume of memoirs much talked of 
in 1920. 

GLENN, Roserr BropNax. Former governor 
of North Carolina, died, May 16. He was born 
in Rockingham County, N. C., Aug. 7, 1854; 
studied at Davidson College, N. C., and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and began the practice of 
law at Danbury, N. C., in 1878. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in 1881, United 
States district attorney, 1893—1897, and Governor 
of North Carolina 1905-09. He was one of the 
Democratic electors for Cleveland in 1884 and 
1892. , 


GLOBE FREE CONCERTS. See Music, 
General News. 
GOFF, NaTHAN. Former Senator, died, 


April 23. He was born at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Feb. 9, 1843; studied at Georgetown College; 
served in the Union army during the Civil War, 
rising to the rank of major; and was admitted 
to the bar in 1866. He was Republican candi- 
date for governor in 1876 and in 188] and was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy in the Hayes 
cabinet. From 1883 to 1889 he was a member 
of Congress. From 1892 to 1911 he was United 
States Circuit Judge; from 1912-13 Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals; 
served as Senator, 1913-19. 

GOLD. UniTep States. The following pre- 
liminary figures for gold production in the year 
1920 were supplied by the Bureau of the Mint 
and the United States Geological Survey: 


Gold 
State or territory Value 
AVASKA? 5 2 oes bee tweee eek 880,084 $7,856,000 
Alabama ......... cece eens 200 
ATISODR «655 65 65 ee ON Bw 239,118 4,943,000 
California ........ceec000> 692,019 14,305,300 
Colorado .........cceceees 868,298 7,613,400 
Georgia: 6 6 ise Leese se 5 1, 
TGANO 604 5. i wh saew Ces as 22,509 465,300 
THANGIR: cso ace 6 46 0 06 ww lese oe 0 
Michigan 6 «ies dig s'e sea e 0 0 
Missouri ........0.cece0e- 19 400 
Montana .....ceccccucccce 88,971 1,889,200 
NOVAGS. a. a5 esa sieleteas bie! bees 171,968 _ 8,554,900 
New Mexico .............6- 22,417 463,400 
North Carolina ..:......... 58 1,100 
OremOb: 26 oa cis Fee eee ees 46,687 - 965.100 
South Carolina ............ 14 800 
South Dakota .........ce00:. 203,243 4,201,400 
Tennessee ........cccceeee 2 5,800 
TOXAB .. 0. eee eee ee a re 5 100 
UGA ick a Rew awie we dees oes 100,446 2,076,400 
Washington ........c0.000- 7,198 148,800 
Wyoming .......cecceccees 10 200 
Philippines ......0.00- cee 51,568. 1,066,000 
Porto Rico ...,..0cccecescer 97 2,000 
2,395,017 ° 49,509,400 


Compared with 1919 production these figures indicate 
reduction in gold output of $10,824,000. 


Wortp Propuction. The production and dis- 
tribution of gold was an important topic in eco- 
nomic discussion and in world industrial affairs 
generally in 1920. The estimated production for 
the year was $339,400,000, the lowest amount 
since 1903, when it was $329,475,400, and of 
more immediate significance a decrease of $25, 


GOLD 


700,000 from $365,166,077 in 1919, and $380,924,- 
700 in 1918. For the decline in 1920 the United 
States was responsible, as shown above, for 
$10,824,000, but all of the gold producing coun- 
tries of the world, with the exception of Canada 
which showed an increase of $1,200,000, making 
its output some $17,100,000, shared in the cur- 
tailment. But decreased gold production was 
not confined to 1920; it had: been continuous 
since 1915, when it was $473,124,590, amount- 
ing in five years to over $130,000,000 or 28 per 
cent. In this decline the United States had par: 
ticipated to the extent of $51,000,000 or nearly 
40 per cent, while the decline in Africa was $28,- 
$00,000 or nearly 22 per cent, and Australia 
showed a fall of almost the same amount or 
$27,400,000. Russia of course in this interval 
dropped from $28,000,000 to $10,000,000. The 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and other South African 
fields also shared in the decline but proportion- 
ately less. In other words the United States 
when the dollar remained at par was face to 
face with increasing production costs and could 
not participate in the exchange premium. The 
situation was one of great interest and according- 
ly attention may be directed with profit to the 
accompanying table included in an article on 
“gold” by H. N. Lawrie, Chief, Precious Metals 
Division the American Mining Congress, in the 
Annual Review of the Engineering and Mimng 
Journal (New York) : 
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$20.67 in the five year period 1915-20 it averaged 
but $13.85. Therefore in order not to destroy the 
gold mining industry Representative McFadden 
introduced into Congress a bill aiming to restore 
for a period of five years the lost purchasing 

ower by ee for the benefit of the pro- 

ucer a tax of $10 an ounce on gold for commer- 
cial purposes. It was feared that unless some 
remedial steps were taken that gold production 
in the United States would soon approach the 
vanishing point and there would be no encourage- 
ment for developing new deposits or for resum- 
ing work on those whose abandonment seemed 
necessary in 1920. In other words the gold in- 
dustry required either a more rapid deflation 
than was taking place or else some artificial as- 
sistance until the normal should be reached. In 
fact there was a decreased metallic reserve bal- 
ance in United States currency, 50 per cent of 
which was but paper promises to pay. 


GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD, 1901-1920 
LOO iene $260,877,429 1911 ...... $459,377,300 
1902 ...... 298,812,493 1912 ...... 474,333,268 
1903 ...... 329,476,401 1918 ...... 462,669,558 
1904 ...... 849,088,293 1914 ...... 451,582,129 
1905 ...... 878,411,754 1915 ...... 473,124,590 
1906 ...... 405,551,022 1916¢ ..... 454,176,500 
1907 ...... 411,294,458 1917¢ ..... 419,422,100 
1908 ...... 443.434,527 1918 ...... 380,924,700 
1909 ...... 459,927,482 1919 ...... 365,166,077 


i eee 454,218,649 1920 ( 
* As reported by the Director of the Mint. 1920 esti- 
mated, 
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GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD 
CALENDAR YEARS 


Millions of dollars 


1915 1918 

United States ...... ccc cee e eee 101.0 68.6 
BUGGG 63-605 664 Oi Gb RW aew aeons 18.9 14.6 
MG@ZICO. (6.62 eshr aiden kG Wack ee ‘ 6.6 16.8 
Total North America ....... 126.5 99.9 
Central America .......-.ec0e0- 8.0 8.4 
South America ..........e-cceees 14.3 14.1 
RAD BSIA 2586 FS EGR ANE oS 28.6 12.0 
Balance Europe .........-ese000% 1. 0.7 
Total Europe .............. 30.2 12.7 
Australasia 2... cece ce ee eee 40,4 30.8 
British India .........0.c0e cece 11.5 10.0 
Balance ABi@ ........ 0. cc cee eee 17.9 15.5 
Total: ASi@: 6si5 6460 S-o 6 eres 29.4 25.5 
Transvaal ........ 0. cee cee cee 188.0 174.0 
Rhodesia ...... cc cece et wees 18.9 18.1 
Balance Africa ..........0.0008 10.7 9.9 
Total Africa .......... 00.0.5 217.6 197.0 
Total for world ............ 470.5 883.6. 


Increase or Decrease 
+) 


1919 1920 
1919-1920 1915-192 

60.3 50.0 —10.3 — 51.0 
15.9 17.1 + 1.2 — 18 
15.2 13.2 — 2.0 + 6.6 
91.4 80.8 a — 46.2 
3.8 3.0 — 0.8 0.0 
14.1 14.0 —= 104 — 0.3 
12.0 10.0 — 2.0 — 18.6 
0.8 | 0.8 — 0.0 — 08 
12.8 10.8 — 2.0 — 19.4 
26.1 22.0 — 41 — 27.4 
10.5 9.4 — 1.1 — 21 
13.1 11.1 — 2.0 — 68 
23.6 20.5 — $4 — 89 
172.2 168.6 — 3.6 — 19.4 
12.3 11.5 — 0.8 — 7.4 
9.3 8.7 — 0.6 — 2.0 
193.8 188.8 — 5.0 — 28.8 
865.2 339.4 —25.7 —131.1 


Years 1915-1918-1919 from Report of the Director of the United States Mint. The 1920 estimate is hy 


Lawrie. 


With gold production so widely distributed 
and the dollar taking the place of the pound 
sterling as the world’s standard it was but natu- 
ral that the question of the low rates of exchange 
prevailing should affect the gold mining industry. 
Thus gold from Africa and Austria was sold on 
the basis of the United States standard, which 
with the advantage enjoyed by America meant a 
substantial premium in pounds for the produc- 
ers, an advantage as already stated in which the 
United States producer did not participate. 

The decline of value for gold in the United 
States can be appreeiated from the statement 
that while its purchasing power in 1914 was 


The Federal Reserve Board announced a net 
gain of $106,600,000 in the stock of gold in the 
United States during 1920 as against a net loss 
for 1919 of $291,700,000. Gold imports for 1920 
amounted to $428,700,000 as compared with $76,- 
500,000 for 1919, while gold exports amounted to 
$322,100,000 as against $368,200,000 in 1919. 
Of the total gold imports for the year 64 per cent 
came from Great Britain, which included $108,- 
500,000 formerly held by the Bank of England 
for the Federal Reserve Bank. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the gold exports for year were to Asiatic 
countries and of this nearly 30 per cent went to 
Japan. See FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
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OLD COAST. A British colony of Africa 
on the Gulf of Guinea between the French Ivory 
Coast and Togoland with a coast line of 334 
miles, comprising besides the colony proper, 
Ashanti, and a protectorate. Total area about 
80,000 square miles: population, in 1919, 1,503,- 
386, of whom the European in 1915 numbered 
2206. The capital and chief town is Accra (19,- 
585) and other large towns are Cape Coast 
Castle (11,364), and Seccondee (7726). 

The following table shows the imports, exports, 
revenue, and expenditure for 1915 to 1918 
inclusive: 


cee van ae i 
Imports ¢.... 4,509,538 5,999,749 8,886,480 2,919,915 
Exports *.... 6,948,631 5,816,527 6,846,925 5,818,681 
Revenue.... 1,456,130 1,835,989 1,624,124 1,298,674 
Expenditure. 1,627,015 1,465,946 1,424,279 1,809,486 


* Including bullion and specie. 


The chief imports in 1918 were cotton goods, 
machinery, spirits, hardware, carriages, building 
materials, soap, and oil; and the chief exports 
were cocoa, gold and gold dust, kola nuts, and 
rubber. The United Kingdom had the greatest 
share of the trade. The imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1918 were £2,125,002 and the ex- 

orts to the United Kingdom in 1917 £3,588,743. 
Phe imports from the United States in 1918 
were £615,673 and the exports to the United 
States! in 1917 were £1,005,204. The recovery 
from the war was rapid as was indicated by the 
fact that the foreign trade of 1919 made a new 
record. During that year the value of sea-borne 
trade was $91,221,525, an increase of 143 per 
cent over 1918. Deducting specie, etc., the total 
value of the commercial foreign trade was $86,- 
004,010, an increase of 161 per cent over the 
preceding year. ‘The largest item was the ex- 
port of cocoa, which amounted to $40,283,444. 
The imports. during 1919 amounted to $38,670,- 
010, as compared with $15,851,438 in 1918. The 
chief increases in value were in cotton goods; 
bags and sacks; provisions; motor cars; flour; 
railway plant and rolling stock; bread and bis- 
cuits. In 1919 Great Britain supplied 74 per 
cent of the imports and the United States 21 
per cent. In 1919 the United States for the first 
time received a larger portion of the cocoa ex- 
ports than Great Britain. In that year Great 
Britain received 46 per cent of the total exports 
and the United States 32 per cent. The ship- 
ping entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 
1918 had a tonnage of 983,994 of which 953,164 
was British. There is a government railway 
168 miles in length from Seccondee to Coomas- 
sie, with branches of 19 miles and 5 miles re- 
spectively, and there is a line from Accra to 
Tafo, 65 miles in length. Further lines were 
in process of construction. Ashanti was an- 
nexed by Great Britain Sept. 26, 1901, and was 
placed under the same central administration as 
the Gold Coast, but with its own laws and or- 
dinances. Its chief town is Coomassie, with a 
population of about 24,000. There is a con- 
siderable production of gold and a rich timber 
supply including valuable woods. The northern 
territories lie to the east and south of the French 
possessions and to the west of Togo. They were 
placed under British protection in 1901 and are 
directly under a chief commissioner whose head- 
quarters are at Tamale. The governor of the 
Gold Coast at the beginning of 1920 was Briga- 
dier-general F. G. Guggisberg. 

GOLF. The growing popularity of golf was 
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attested in 1920 by the thousands of recruits 
gained by the sport and by the large number of 
new clubs which were organized especially in 
the United States. For the first time in many 
years the play had a distinct international flavor. 
The United States sent a team to England to 
take part in the English amateur championship 
while England in turn had representatives in 
both the United States open and amateur 
tourneys. 

In the English amateur tilt Robert A. Gard- 
ner, U. S., was beaten in the final round by Cyril 
Tolley, England. The two players were all 
square at the end of the 36th hole, but the Eng- 
lishman won out on the 37th. 

The United States open tourney played at To- 
Iedo, Ohio, resulted in a triumph for Edward 
Ray of England, whose score was 295. Jock 
Hutchinson of the Glen View Club, United 
States, Harry Vardon, England, Leo Diegel, 
Lake Shore Club, U. S., and Jack Burke, St. 
Paul Club, U. S., each had a total of 296. Other 
scores were: Jim Barnes, Edgewater Club, 298; 
Charles G. Evans, Edgewater Club, 298; Robert 
T. Jones, 2d., Atlanta, 299; W. MacFarlane, Port 
Washington, 299; Robert. McDonald, Bob O’Link 
Club, 300. 

Charles G. Evans captured the United States 
amateur tourney, defeating Francis G. Ouimet 
in the final round by seven and six. Four Brit- 
ish stars including Cyril Tolley, the British aia- 
teur champion, competed in this tourney but all 
were early eliminated. 

The results of other prominent tourneys in the 
United States were: 

Women’s, Miss Alexa W. Stirling, Atlanta, 
defeated Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Bay Shore, L. I., 6 
and 5; Western Amateur, Charles G. Evans de- 
feated C. Wolff, 5 and 4; North and South Ama- 
teur, Francis G. Ouimet defeated S. J. Graham, 
5 and 4; North and South open, Fred McLeod 
won with a score of 298; Southern Amateur, 
Robert T. Jones, 2d., defeated E. Watkins 11 and 
10; Metropolitan Amateur, E. Sawyer defeated 

. W. White at the 37th hole; Metropolitan 
Women’s, Mrs. Q. F. Feitner defeated Miss 
Georgianna Bishop, 2 and 1; Metropolitan Open, 
Walter Hagen defeated Jim Barnes in play-off 
of tie, 70 to 74. 

The English Open championship was won by 
George Duncan, with Sandy Herd second. Ed- 
ward Ray finished third. Miss Cecil Leitch cap- 
tured the Great Britain’s women’s title by de- 
feating Miss Molly Griffith in the final round, 
7 and 6; Walter Hagen, U. S., carried off the 
French open championship. : 

In the matches for the Leslie Cup Pennsyl- 
vania was victorious, defeating New York eight 
matches to seven. New York in the meantime 
had triumphed over Massachusetts by the same 
score. The contest for the Devonshire Cup re- 
sulted in a victory for the United States over 
Canada by a score of 20 to 15. ; 

Princeton won the intercollegiate champion- 
ship with Dartmouth second and Harvard third. 
The individual winner was J. W. Sweetser, Yale, 
who defeated J. C. Ward, Williams, 4 and 3. 

GONCOURT, Prix pre. See FRENCH LITER- 
ATURE. 

GONDRA, Manvex E. President of the re- 
public of Paraguay, inaugurated at Asuncion on 
August 15. He was born Jan. 1, 1872; educated 
at the National College; specialized in political 
subjects and wrote 2 number of valuable treatises 
within that field. He was minister to Brazil, 


GOODYEAR UNIVERSITY 


1905 to 1908, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
1910 to 1918. For a short time he served as 
president, in 1910. In 1918 he was minister to 
the United States, holding that office at the time 
of his election. See Paraauay. 

GOODELL, Tuomas Dwicut. University 
professor and classical scholar, died, July 7. 
He was born at maa en Conn., Nov. 8, 1854; 
graduated at Yale College in 1877, and studied 
in Europe. He became assistant professor of 
Greek at Yale in 1888 and was made professor 
in 1893. In 1911-12 he was president of the 
American Philological Association. Besides Greek 
text books he published Chapters on Greek 
Metric (1901) and a Greek festival hymn for 
Yale University (1901). : 

GOODRICH, ALtrreD Joun. American au- 
thority on music, died in New York City, April 
8. He was born at Chilo, Ohio, in 1847, and be- 
came a professor of musical theory, teaching in 
many of the leading musical institutions and 
serving for two years on the faculty of the 
Martha Washington College, Va. He wrote 
among other works, Mustc as a Language 
(1888); Complete Musical Analysis (1889); 
Analytical Harmony (1894); The Theory of In- 
terpretation (1898); Synthetic Counterpoint 

1903). 
GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL UNIVER- 
SITY. See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

GORDON, Ctrarence. Author, died at 
Sharon, Mass., November 26. He was born in 
New York City, 1835, and graduated from the 
Lawrence Scientific School in 1855. After living 
successively in Savannah and Boston, he settled 
in Newburgh, N. Y., where he remained until 
1893. From 1894 to 1903 he was engaged in 
settlement work in New York City. He wrote a 
number of works of ficition including three ju- 
venile stories under the pen name of “Vieux 
Moustache.” | | 

GORDON-BENNETT TROPHY. See Axrko- 
NAUTICS. 

GORGAS, Mason-GENERAL WILLIAM CRAW- 
ForD. Surgeon-General, United States Army, 
from 1914 to 1918, celebrated as chief sanitary 
officer of the Panama Canal, died in London, 
July 4. His death followed a stroke of apoplexy 
on May 29. He was born in Mobile, Alabama, 
Oct. 3, 1854, the son of a general in the ordnance 
department of the Confederate Army; gradu- 
ated at the University of the South in 1875, 
studied medicine in New York where he received 
his degree from Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege in 1879; was interne at Bellevue Hospital, 
1878-80; and commissioned as surgeon in the 
medical corps of the United States Army, June 
16, 1880. ‘Daring the Spanish-American War, 
he served as major and brigade surgeon of volun- 
teers, and was raised to the rank of major in the 
regular army, July 6, 1898. He was the chief 
sanitary officer of Havana from 1896 to 1902 and 
in this capacity he applied to measures of pre- 
ventive sanitation the discovery of the late Ma- 
jor Walter Reed in regard to mosquitoes as car- 
riers of yellow fever. It was reported that Ha- 
vana was freed from the yellow fever after three 
months of his work. He was rewarded by pro- 
motion to the rank of colonel and appointed to 
the office of assistant surgeon-general by a spe- 
cial act of Congress, March 9, 1903. When the 
Panama Canal was undertaken, he was made 
chief sanitary: officer March 1, 1904, and he there 
applied the same methods as he had employed 
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in Cuba, to the sanitation of the Isthmus which 
down to that time had been one of the plague 
spots of the world. Yellow fever was said to 
have been eradicated in less than a year and not 
a case of it was reported after May, 1906. He 
was a member of the Canal Commission from 
1907 and was in charge of the administration 
until the winter of 1913. He then visited South 
Africa for the purpose of finding means of check- 
ing the spread of pneumonia among the natives 
working in the mines of the Rand. On Jan. 16, 
1914, he was appointed surgeon-general and ho 
was raised to the rank of major-general in 1915. 
His funeral took place at St. -Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. 

GORIZIA. The Italian name of Gérz, see 
GORzZ AND GRADISCA. 

GORZ AND GRADISCA. A crownland of 
Austria before the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire at the close of 1918. Fodor 
statistics see preceding Year Books. After 1918 | 
it was incorporated in the new state Jugo-Slavia. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning for women, at Baltimore, 
Md., founded in 1885. The enrollment for the 
regular fall session was 8384. There were 70 
members in the faculty with three additions in 
the second semester. The productive funds of 
the institution amounted to about $1,200,000 and 
the income for the year was $262,000. There 
were 35,000 volumes in the library. The fol- 
lowing additions were made: To Vanaheim Hall, 
laboratories for the Home Economics and Pay- 
‘chology departments and class rooms for the 
Mathematics department; and to Midgard Hall 
for the accommodation of 20 students. Four- 
hundred thousand dollars was pledged by the 
GeneraleEducation Board toward a total of $1,- 
000,000 to be raised for endowment. President, 
William Westley Guth, A.B., 8.T.B., Ph.D., LL.D. 
. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. See 
RAILWAYS. ar taaee: ee 

GOW, ANDREW CakRICK. -British painter; 
died, February 1. ‘He was-born June 15, 1848; 
became a member of ‘the Royal Academy in ‘1868, 
and after 1869 exhibited continuously at the 
Royal Academy, of which he became an Aaso- 
ciate in 1881. A partial list of his paintings is 
as follows: “The Relief of Leyden” (1876); “No 
Surrender” (1878); “The Last Days of Edward 
VI” (1880); “Cromwell at Dunbar” (1886) ; 
“The Garrison Marching out with the Honors of 
War; Lille 1705” (1887); “Flight of James II. 
after the Battle of the Boyne” (1888); “After 
Waterloo” (1890); “Queen Mary’s Farewell to 
Scotland” (1892); “The Queen’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee at St. Paul’s”; “Nelson Cartoon” in the Royal 
Exchange, etc. 

GOYON, Ep. See FrReENon LITERATURE. 

GRAHAM LAND. See FALKLAND ISLAND, 
DEPENDENCIES OF. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. See Gagpace. 

GRANT, NokEv. British naval officer, died at 
Stanmore, England, March 6. He was born in 
1868 and became a commander, 1902, and cap- 
tain in 1908. Through his skillful maneuvring, 
he won an engagement early in the war, when 
he was in command of the Carmania. On 
Sept. 14, 1914, his vessel was engaged with the 
Cap Trafalgar, the first instance in the war of 
a conflict between armed merchant vessels. Both 
vessels were well armed, but had no armor pro- 
tection. The Cap Trafalgar was sunk in mid- 
ea an action which lasted about 244 
ours. 


GRAPHITE 


GRAPHITE. According to preliminary esti- 
utates of the United States Geological Survey 
there was a heavy decline in the production of 
graphite in the United States in 1919. 

The shipments of domestic graphite amounted 
to approximately 7717 short tons, valued at 
$743,000, a decrease of about 41 per cent in 
quantity and 51 per cent in value from the fig- 
ures for 1918. After the War Industries Board, 
on Aug. 10, 1918, ordered the use of at least 25 

per cent of American graphite in crucible mix- 
* tures to be sold during the year 1919, the pur- 
chases of domestic and Canadian graphite were 
heavy, reaching 500 tons or more a month dur- 
ing August, September, and October, 1918. 
After the armistice was signed, however, on Nov. 
11, 1918, an abrupt decline in shipments began, 
which was accelerated by the order of the War 
Trade Board of Jan. 16, 1919, removing all re- 
strictions on purchases of graphite. This order 
naturally weakened the market, for customers 
were then already burdened by accumulated 
stocks.: The cost of manual labor in the United 
States increased enormously in 1918 and 1919, 
but as the demand for graphite was weak and as 
the market was thrown open to foreign compe- 
tition the producers were unable to raise their 
prices proportionately. Although marine freight 
rates had been increased, the producers of crys- 
talline graphite in Ceylon and of flake graphite 
in Madagascar, by reason of cheap native labor 
and unusual conditions of foreign exchange, were 
able to market their product at prices that forced 
the smaller American producers to suspend pro- 
duction, so that at the close of the year 1919 only 
the strongest and best organized companies were 
able to continue operations. 


——$—— $$ $$ —_ 
DOMESTIO GRAPHITE SOLD IN 1915-1919 


(Short tons) 
Total 
Value 
TOUS oid hhres Geass iw 4,718 $429,681 
ROUG. oss See he Gee ee ,088 985,471 
TON: 3653s ees wa eS 13,5938 1,167,879 
1G18 io creeicaienes bee waes 12,991 1,524,254 
19010 - eee See aS eee aes 7 748,000 


Artificial graphite may be used for any pur- 
pose for which natural graphite is employed ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey 
except in the manufacture of large crucibles. 
Patents have been’ issued, however, for 
methods of manufacturing crucibles in which 
artificial graphite may be used. Artificial 
graphite is peculiarly adapted to the manufac- 
ture of certain graphite products, among them 
graphite electrodes, which are not made from 
natural graphite and for which the demand has 
greatly increased in recent years. 

The quantity of domestic flake and amorphous 
graphite sold by producers in the United States 
in 1920 amounted to 9610 short tons. The value 
of the graphite sold in 1920 was about $626,201. 
Operators in Colorado, Nevada, and Rhode Island 
reported sales of 4694 short tons of amorphous 
graphite in 1920 at an average price of $10.60 
a ton. This was $3.52 per ton less than the 
average price in 1919. The sales of crystalline 
graphite in 1920 amounted to 9,632,360 pounds, 
valued at $576,442. Alabama led in the produc- 
tion of crystalline graphite, the sales in 1920 
amounting to 4,894,648 pounds, or 51 per cent 
of the total quantity sold in the Uni States. 

GREAT BRITAIN. UNi1ep KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. A constitutional 
monarchy whose capital is London. The term 
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Great Britain though applying literally only to 
England, Scotland, and ales, is often used as 
above to mean the United Kingdom. To the 
United Kingdom are attached the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands. With all its posses- 
sions or dependencies, that is to say, the do- 
minions, colonies, and other territories subject 
to the ultimate control of Parliament, it con- 
stitutes the British Empire. 
ABEA AND PoPULATION. The area of the 
United Kingdom is 121,633 square miles includ- 
ing the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. 
The Se roe as estimated for June 30, 1914, 
just before the outbreak of the war, was 46,089,- 
249 of whom 36,960,684 were in England and 
Wales, 4,747,167 in Scotland, and 4,381,398 in 
Ireland. The civil population for England and 
Wales was estimated for June 30, 1919, at 35,- 
993,000, and the population of Scotland and Ire- 
land respectively at 4,894,100 and 4,380,000. 
For details of population based on the 1911] cen- 
sus see preceding YEAR Books. The estimated 
population of Greater London (about 693 equare 
rites) in 1919 was 7,258,623 (civil population 
only); of the administrative county of London, 
4,358,309. The cstimated population of the 
three next largest cities of England in 1919 (civil 
population only) was as follows: Birmingham, 
861,585; Liverpool, 772,665; Manchester, 741,- 
068. The estimated populations of the two larg- 
est cities of Scotland in 1918, were as follows: 
Glasgow, 1,111,428; Edinburgh, 333,883. The 
estimated populations of the two largest cities in 
Ireland in 1919, were as follows: Dublin, 399,- 
000; Belfast, 393,000. The movement of popu- 
lation in England and Wales for 1919 (provi- 
sional figures) was as follows: Total births, 
692,680; deaths, 504,254; marriages, 369,007. 
For Scotland it was:! Total births, 106,263; 
deaths, 75,141; marriages, 44,126. For Ireland 
it was: Total births, 89,555; deaths, 78,757: 
marriages (1918), 22,570. In 1919 the total 
immigration was 201,504 as compared with 22,- 
824 the year before, and the total emigratian 
193,601 as compared with 25,970 the year before. 
The above figures, however, refer exclusively to 
passenger traffic. After April 1, 1912, revised 
lists were issued showing the number of Britieh 
emigrants (excluding persons temporarily ab- 
sent) to places outside of Europe. In 1913 these 
numbered about 390,000 and in 1918 only 10,- 
600. In 1919 they rose to 147,000. The emi- 
grants of British nationality numbered about 
86,000 in 1913, fell to 8800 in 1918 and rose to 
93,000 in 1919. The chief non-European coun- 
tries of destination for British subjects in 1919 
were: British North America (89,102); the 
United States (33,765); Australasia (17,757); 
India and Ceylon (10,841); and British South 
Africa (7761). The majority of the aliens in 
1919 who took ship from British ports went to 
the United States (14,967). The number of na- 
tive Irish who emigrated from Ireland from May 
1, 1851, to the end of 1918, was 4,319,693. The 
number who emigrated in 1913 was 30,967 and 
in 1918, 980. 
EpucaTion. On July 31, 1918, the number of 
elementary schools in England and Wales was 
21,467 and the number of pupils enrolled Jan. 
31, 1918, was 5,966,213. The average attendance 
in 1917-18 was 5,184,000. In Scotland the ele 
mentary schools in 1917 numbered 3363, with 
743,725 in attendance. In Ireland in 1917 the 
elementary schools numbered 8060, with 699,- 
472 pupils enrolled and 488,785 in attendance. 


® 
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The attendanee at the universities was greatly 
diminished during the war, but the figures in- 
creased afterwards. The following table from 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920, estimates 
the number of members in the teaching staffs 
and the number of students in the universities 
of the United Kingdom in 1919-20: 


Number of Number of 


professors, students 
‘ r Universities etc, 
vernon Wscau Seeds ee eeee 100 8,600 
Oambridge ...........0.00. 150 4,360 
Durham ...... iene oe eer eee yp | 1,200 
London .......-.esc00% exes 9138 6,000 
Manchester pete wien ease “200 2,550 
verpoo e ee see e eeeeoeee » 
Leeds eeese @eee e ese 215 1,760 
Sheffeld ............0.. ae 146 $8,500 
FIMO] oe eee e ee Co ees 210 1,000 
Total for England ..... --- 2,519 28,010 
Scotjand— sacl 
St. Andrews ........... eek 84 420 
We ane eieas CR wea wes 164 8,900 
Aberdeen ............0.. ; 110 1,520 
Edinburgh wai a oranaias ose 242 4,800 
Total for Scotland ........ 600 10,140 
Treland— 
Dublin (Trinity College) .... 88 1,850 
Dublin (National) ......... 200 1,800 
Belfast ...... PUP eee a mr 78 1,050 
Total for Ireland ......... 861 4,200 
W RIOR) fare 2 yen ada oN hea 220 2,500 
Totals of above .......... 8,700 44,850 


Propucrion. The total produce of the United 
Kin om by crops is shown in the following table 
in thousands of quarters and thousands of tons: 

United B 
Kingdom Wheat or Bere Oate Beans 
1918¢....... 7,087 8,204 20,660 954 
1916 ....... 17,472 6,612 21,884 898 
LG eens 8,041 7,185 26,021 474 
1918 ....... 11,643 7,760 81,196 931 
1919®....... 669 7,215 25,461 wee 


8, 
“Pre-war year. ° Provisional. 


The following table from the Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1920 shows the number and size of the 
holdings in 1919: 
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Cultivated Ar-- 
1918 1919 
Acres Acree 
Corn crops® ......ccceeeee 10,950,985 10,093,243 
Green crops® ............. 4,065,164 38,894,590 
Plax’ ........ ee ae eee 163,098 115,039 
Hopsa¢ ......... ee ele rae ace 15,666 16,780 
Small fruit ............2..- 90,939 ¢ 84,682 ¢ 
Bare fallow .........0..20-% 414,124 658,443 
Clever and mature grasses.. 5,520,796  ....... 
Permanent pasture ........ 25,045,081 #«..«..... 
TOG) 62554 wees ee be ee eee 46,266,748 «....... 


“Corn crope are wheat, barley, or bere, oats, rye, 


beans, peas. Green crops are mainly tatoes, tur- 
nips and swedes, mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, rape, 
vetches or tares. ° Ma in Ireland. 4 All in Eng- 


land. ¢ Including Irish orchards. - 


The live-stock in 1919 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


———ab 


1913 1919°* 
(eee) 
Live stock umber Number 
Horses® .........0c00. ‘ 1,874,264 1,914,938 
Cattle ........ ccc ceee --. 11,986,600 12,491,427 
Sheep ......... cece cc eee 24,629,206 25,119,220 
Pigs ...... Pe Seere ere ate wus 8,805,771 2,925,098 


© Horses for agriculture, mares kept for breeding, and 
unbroken horses. 


Cost or Livinc. The following information 
in regard to the cost of mies? in 1920 was sup- 
plied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: According to the pre- 
liminary figures issued by the British Board of 
Trade, the index number of wholesale prices in the 
United Kingdom for 1920 worked out at 371.4. 


Turmpe 
Peas Potatoes and Swedee Mangold Hay 
423 7,605 25,818 9,276 15,895 
261 5,469 23,818 9,010 15,198 
278 8,604 24,842 10,869 18,168 
441 9,223 22,885 10,821 12,882 
ag 6,811 22,828 7,795 10,717 


This was the highest recorded in the statistics 
and shows a rise of 25 per cent compared with 
1919. From the beginning until the middle of 


Size of holdings, England Great 1920 there was a general increase, but in August 

a <n tierce erty ene a decline set in and continued. The following table 
oa acres ...... . 191,875 82,711 224.086 gives the index number for each year from 1871, 
O acres ....... 130,225 28,242 153,467 calculated on the prices of 47 principal articles. 
Over 300 acres ...... 18,875 2,545 16,420 Tt will be observed that, compared with the base 
Total ..... weeeees 416,668 75,848 492,511 : 
Size of holdings Letneter Muneter Uleter Oonnaughkt Ireland 

Not exceeding 1 acre ..........cccecccees eee ee $9,131 88,261 82,022 8,373 112,787 
Above 1 and not exceeding 5 acres...........- 18,085 9,678 16,887 8,469 47,619 
Above 5 and not exceeding 10 acres............ 10,645 8,076 27,920 19,421 66,062 
Above 10 and not exceeding 15 acres..... ES ee : 8,211 7,062 25,072 19,411 59,756 
Above 15 and not exceeding 80 acres and ee ore a 18,009 20,221 48,593 86,306 128,129 
Above 30 and not exceeding 50 acres..........-. 18,268 20,494 24,555 14,071 72,888 
Above 50 and not exceeding 100 acres..... sates 18,055 22,406 15,427 6.588 57,476 
Above 100 and not exceeding 200 acres............ 6,889 9,789 4,112 2,369 23,159 
Above 200 and not exceeding 500 acres............ 2,966 2,901 1,158 1,211 8,231 
Above 500 acres ................ ilar d aew wate eae eee 666 481 310 510 1,967 
Total number of holdings ......... Seo die 0S Sov See 125,925 184,869 195,551 116,729 572,574 


The above table, from the same source, shows 


the number and size of the holdings in Ireland 
in 1917. 


See AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STaTIONS; 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WorK; and AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The following figures for cultivated area live- 
stock and produce are from the Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1920: 


vear 1900, there was an upward tendency prior 
to the war: 


Index Index Indez 
Year No. Year No. Year No. 

1871.... 185.6 1889.... 108.4 1907...... 106.0 
1872.... 145.2 1890.... 103.8 1908 103.0 
1878.... 151.9 1891.... 106.9 1909...... 104.1 
1874.... 146.9 1892.... 101.1 1910...... 108.8 
31875.... 140.4 1898.... 99.4 1911...... 109.4 
1876... 187.1 1894.... 93.5 1912...... 114.9 
1877.... 140.4 1895.... 90.7 1913...... 116.5 
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Index Index 2 ieee embraced in the calculations, classified into four 

fare say e are aed gon oe eal ®- groups, are shown in the following table: 
1879. 125.0 1897 90.1 Jan.-July. 113.6 
1881.... 1266 1800.... 822 Yess . 1172 | 
1881 126.6 9. : ear..... ; . 
1882.... 127.7 1900.... 100.0 1915...... 148.9 Year ee ee ee ae 
1883. 125.9 1901. 96.7 1916...... 186.5 ee 
1884 114.1 1902 96.4 1917 Soa oat 248.0 eee 
1886. 101.0 1904. Boa dole seen: 1000. Somcaies 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1887 98.8 1905.... 97.6 1920...... Bi14, POOR pee ee: cee ee oa ee legs 
NOC Ue A008 Gee. 741 101.7 1006 917 989 

The coal and metals group, with the exception ifos ©''':1! 413 i067 ol2 911 978 
of copper, recorded advances, the index number 1906 ....... 78.8 121.1 101.0 95.6 1008 
for the group being 50 per cent above 1919, which 1907 ....... 86.9 127.4 105.5 99.7 206.6 
itself was 36 per cent above 1918. Pig iron and 1808 ...---- fe ee ade. oa: aout 
coal advanced 28 per cent and 69 per cent, i910 (:1/::! 76.6 1862 109.2 1048 1088 
respecuvery, in 1920 over 1919. Raw textile 1911 ....... 74.7 128.9 111.6 105.5 109.4 
materials were 36 per cent up compared with 10 ve eeees Sey ae nee Se re 
1919. In the food, drink, and tobacco group the 4934: °°" " : : : 
advance was nearly 20 per cent; British barley §Jan.-July 86.2 185.1 1148 1062 113.6 
rose 17 per cent, beef by 20 per cent, mutton Cates ce reer 1804 as ine 
by nearly 40 per cent, sugar by 56 per cent, and 31915 .'/'''1116:7 1198 1541 143.8 1439 
tobacco over 36 per cent. Tea recorded a de- 1916 ....... 165.8 180.1 189.4 2040 186.5 
crease. In miscellaneous articles, the rise of sort reteaee aero aoc aces Pe sand 
10 per cent was mainly due to increases of 50 j919 ©1°1121280:2 878.18 279.7 317.8 296.5 
per cent in petroleum, 16 per cent in olive oil, 1920 ....... 419.8 508.1 885.1 38522 871.4 


11 per cent in hides, and 28 per cent in bricks. 
On the other hand, cotton seed declined about 
10 per cent and rubber 8 per cent—all compari- 
sons on the 1919 numbers. Compared with 
1913 the general index number in 1920 was near- 
ly 219 per cent higher; coal and metals advanced 
353 per cent; raw textile materials 276 per cent; 
food, drink, and tobacco 184 per cent; and mis- 
cellaneous nearly 222 per cent. 

At the beginning of 1920 the cost of living, 
based on official average index figures, was higher 
than at the time of the armistice; subsequently 
these index figures indicated considerable ap- 
preciation, but at the close of the year tended 
to fall. During the closing months of 1920 there 
set in a certain amount of forced realization of 
accumulated stocks of various manufactured 
goods, with accompanying declines in wholesale 
prices. but for a considerable period little dif- 
erence occurred in the retail charges. At the 
close of the year the cost of living was not only 
higher than at the time of the armistice 
but greater than at the end of September. See 
IRON AND STEEL, and PETROLEUM. 

WaaeEs, ETC. Wage increases accorded to 
7,600,000 workers in 1920 amounted to £4,693,000 
per week—a record; for 1919 the corresponding 
figures were 6,160,000 workers and £2,432,000. 
These’ increases were distributed among the fol- 
lowing trades: : 


Work veople affected 
919 


In 1918 some 6,500,000 workpeople in these in- 
dustries received advances amounting to about 
£3,200,000. In this connection the Labor Gazette 
said : 

“The increase in numbers in 1920 as compared 
with 1918 is partly accounted for by the rise in 
the numbers employed in various industries as 
a result of demobilization and by the fact that, 
owing to the improvement in the numerical 
strength of the workers’ organizations, larger 
numbers are affected by the changes in wages 
negotiated by such organizations, which form 
the great bulk of the changes recorded by the Min- 
istry of Labor. But, even when due allowance 
has been made for these two factors, it is evident, 
from the great rise in the aggregate amount of 
increase recorded, that 1920 was a year of un- 

recedented advance in money rates of wages. 
t should be observed, however, that owing to 
the serious decline in employment in the closing 
months of the year actual weekly earnings in 
many industries were considerably lower at the 
end of 1920 than at the beginning of the year.” 

Following on the large reduction in 1919 in 
the hours of the working week, there was a fur- 
ther fall of 2,085,000 hours in 1920, the changes 
affecting 560,000 workpeople whose recognized 
full-time working week was reduced by an aver- 


Weekly wage increase 
1919 - 1 


aS, Groups of trades 1 wy as 1920 920 
Building oo ois cack eace ee woe SEs ww oie as 90,000 400,000 £205,000 £358,000 
Mining and quarrying ...........2.eeee0, 1,160,000 1,280,000 620,000 1,828,000 
Iron and steel smelting and manufacture 200,000 220,000 150,000 261,000 
Engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal.. 1,830,000 1,610,000 578,000 629,000 

GB 254 oth ch ceca aes bit MES ea en 540,000 1,050,000 160,000 648,000 
Olothing ........ oe eee eee e eee teens 490,000 720,000 174,000 229,000 
Transport (excluding tramways) .......... 370,000 890,000 96,000 573,000 
Paper, printing, etc. ..........cecccecees 190,000 200,000 74,000 122,000 
Chemical, glass, brick, pottery, etc. ...... 220,000 270,000 64,000 120,000 
Other: SPAd66 sich is the celeste aw ee 570,000 610,000 198,000 280,000 
Public utility services ® ......... ccc ce ence 800,000 850,000 118,000 150,000 
TOG! oie ee ta Se eee aawes i evecags, Sie +--+ 6,160,000 7,600,000 2,482,000 4,693,000 

*Including tramway, gas, electricity, and water undertakings of both local authorities and private com- 


Panies, and the road, sanitary, and other services of local authorities. 


The figures for 1920 are provisional. As al- 
ready mentioned, the year 1900 has been adopted 
as the base year of the series. The changes since 
that year in the index numbers of the 47 articles 


age of 3.7 hours. The outstanding reductions 
resulted from the adoption of a 44-hour week 
in the building trade in those districts in which 
it was not already in force, and of a 48-hour 
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week for workpeople in the wholesale clothing 
industry. The remaining changes resulted from 
the adoption of a shorter working week, usually 
of 48 hours, in a number of smaller industries. 
The following table shows the number of work- 
ipeople affected and the aggregate amount of the 
reduction in weekly hours in 1919 and 1920: — 


Workpeople aff ected 


Groupe of trades 


1919 

Baotldine: <spee user eesccres wees 211,000 
Mining and quarrying .......... 1,101,000 
OO ei oe is HOSE SRE ERS 1,959,000 
TOKO 4 Sie eee eee bees ees 1,006,000 
Clothing: con bed oe oes eae eS 14,000 
Other trades .......... 000. ccc 1,807,000 
Public utility services ........... 163,000 
TOG! neti wee eee 6.461.000 


The figures given relate to the normal hours 
of a full working week, and do not include the 
effect of the short-time working which, owing 
to the decline in employment, was in operation 
in many industries at the end of the year. See 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS; TRADE UNIONS; and UN- 
EMPLOY MENT. 

STRIKES AND UNEMPLOYMENT. The coal min- 
ers voted on March 10 at their national confer- 
ence by a majority of 178;000 for a general strike 
and for direct action in order to enforce the na- 
tionalization of the mines. On the following 
day, however, the Trades Union Congress voted 
against this action by a majority of 2,820,000 
and voted for legal political action by a majority 
of 2,717,000. In Aprjl the wages of the miners 
were increased by 20 per cent and soon after- 
wards the price of coal was increased. For fur- 
ther discussions of the coal strike, see the para- 
graphs on the Government and the Coal Industry 
under History below. As to the great railway 
strike of 1919, the agreement which had been 
called for in its settlement was concluded in Jan- 
uary. This granted the railway men an increase 
of five shillings a week until Sept. 30 and then 
payment double the pre-war rate; accepted the 
principle of equal pay for the same work; and 
provided for periodical revision of the rate in re- 
sponse to changes in the cost of living. The rail- 
way unions demanded in April an all-round in- 
crease of £1 a week. The National Wage Board 
early in June granted increases ranging from two 
to 7 shillings over the existing rates. After the 
beginning of the coal strike, there was a great 
increase of unemployment in all industries. At 
that time it was estimated that about 4,200,000 
persons were insured against unemployment un- 
der acts of 1911-16, of whom 114,771 were draw- 
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the government had under consideration an anti- 
dumping bill. There was complaint, in certain 
quarters, of the rapid increase of the imports 
from Germany. The value of imports of manu- 
factured goods during the nine months ending 
September 30, came to over £17,000,000. 

Toward the end of the year there was an alarm- 


Aggregate reductions in 
weekly hours 


1920 1919 1920 
282,000 965.000 994,000 
15,000 _ 5,865,000 44,000 
9,000 18,287,000 35,000 
85,000 | 7,021,000 363,000 
130,000 1,052,000 422,000 
47,000 12,878,000 158,000 
22,000 1,242,000 69,000 
560,000 41,755,000 2,085,000 


ing amount of unemployment and the government 
was engaged in measures to moderate its effects. 
The new Unemployment Insurance law went in- 
to effect November 8. By this, workingmen who 
gained on an average less than ahout one thou- 
sand dollars a year were to receive assistance. 
It applied to about 12,000,000 workers over 16 
years of whom 8,333,000 were men and 3,430,- 
000 women. The fund is supplied by a contribu- 
tion from the working people. Insurance was 
not to be paid for more than 15 weeks a year. 
This measure went considerably further than the 
previous one, which had applied only to about 
4,000,000 workers. The former soldiers and of- 
ficers constituted an unemployed class that gave 
considerable anxiety. In December it was esti- 
mated that about 295,000 ex-officers and ex-sol- 
diers who had suffered injury were now capable 
of working, but were without employment, and 
a committee was actively engaged in trying to 
find situations for them. At that time over 
20,000 business houses were inscribed in this 
movement to relieve the unemployment of the 
troops. The government had also taken meas- — 
ures to facilitate emigration of the troops and 
some 100.000 had already declared themselves 
willing to emigrate, the larger number choosing 
Canada and a considerable proportion choosing 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. In 
many cases the new settlers took their families 
with them and it was estimated in December 
that no less than 150,000 persons had already 
emigrated or were about to do so. The govern- 
ment also placed at the disposal of the former 
soldiers lands in Great Britain having an area 
of about 170,000 hectares. 

CoMMERCE. The aggregates of British foreign 
trade in 1913, 1919, and 1920 were as follows: 


Year Im porte Exports Reéxporte Total exports 
DOES? ei avacu ma wlea £768,734,788 £525,25 3,595 £109566,731 £634,820,326 
eee rere 1,626,156,212 795,638,362 154,746,315 963,384,677 
RUZ? 6 55444 ew Sees 1 986,742,120 1.335,569,027 222,405,957 1,557,974,984 — 


ing insurance benefits, etc., August 1. The num- 
ber rose to 159,277 October 1, and in one week 
from that time (October 8) rose to 288,291. Be- 
sides that, certain trades unions reported on 
October 1, that the number of their employed 
members would be 36,017. It was estimated 
that about 1,100,000 miners went out of work at 
the beginning of the strike. On October 20, the 
number of persons receiving the out-of-work do- 
nations and unemployment insurance rose to 
444,405. Manufacturing interests now began to 
take active measures against dumping, that is to 
say, the importation of cheap foreign goods, and 


—, 


The total of all foreign trade, therefore, rose 
from £1,403,555,065 in 1913, and £2,589,540,889 
in 1919, to £3,494,717,104 in 1920. Whereas the 
excess of imports over all exports in 1913 reached 
£133,914,413, in 1919 the difference had increased 
to £662,771,535, but in 1920 this was reduced 
to a balance in favor of imports of £378,767,- 
136. Both the total imports and the total of 
all exports in 1920 was approximately two and 
one-half times greater than in the pre-war year. 
Imports showed an increase in 1920 of £1,168,- 
007,381 over 1913, and of £310,585,908 over 1919; 
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British exports rose in 1920 by £810,315,432 over 
the pre-war year and by £536,930,665 over 1919, 
while reéxports of foreign and colonial goods 
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similarly advanced by £112,839,226 and £57,659, 
642, respectively. e accompanying tables show 
imports and exports by main classifications. 


IMPORTS 
Iteme 1918 1919 1920 
Food, drink and tobacco: 
Grain and flour .......0-e0085 Re Sen cecce ees) =©=©6—84,408, 247 £151,676,095 £231,712,529 
Feeding stuffs for animals .............. Serena eee 4,869,758 11,811,258 8,899,297 
MORE: oo cdots eaceca- wise aeons we edeatviona caer ieace ace eer re §6,421,848 175,415,708 141,557,025 
Animals, living, for food .......0.seccesceees ace 809,068  jé#o teeieaucee jo Sbxleddcds 
Other food and drink, nondutiable ..............-. 82,434,285 162,613,494 174,759,050 
Other food and drink, dutisble .......... ccc ce eeee 58,683,367 175,948,249 174,768,302 
Tobacco oeeweoevoeroeerewv en eon eeee ee ee rr eevee 8,082,562 41,653,708 85,676,570 
Total esvenane oo -ervreene eecereeeveeoeeeeneeeeseenneond 295,149,680 719,118,612 767,372,778 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured: 
COMlY 624 Ac et Aes ee ee er ee ere Barnes 5,960 1,450 26,6348 
Other nonmetallic mining and quarry products and the 
IG 6s om Siren dae Ae wale, ee Se Cai GUT CRE SR 8,114,889 5,124,977 9,694,119 
Iron ore and scrap .........cccsececcees ree 7,454,258, 11,985,185 20,799,861 
Nonferrous metaliferous ores and scrap ..........+... 12,678,118 13,942,195 17,711,627 
Wood and timber: cs bei veces be ves bees eee a eae 35,788,884 72,806,469 82,164,620 
Raw cotton and cotton waste ....... cc. cccveccceee 70,570,547 190,771,416 256,765,237 
Wool, raw, waste, woolen rags ...........00eeeceee 87,736,434 104,753,205 98,957,897 
Silk, raw, knubs, and noils ....... en eee Se eheiioeaus 1,295,788 8,164,816 4,071,152 
Other textile materials ..........0 cc ccc ec cccecs My 18.455.397 25,653,870 82,727,174 
Oilseeds, nuts, oils, fats, resins, and gums ........ 29,418,299 91,569,887 82,224,592 
Hideg and skins, undressed ............csceecvees 15,067,176 29,508,074 31,976,823 
Paper making materials ........... a arp arae a i dcesan ee 6 5,815,803 16,549,424 $38,278,000 
FOTO DOES ge. aicire ce0a ie Be ee td a we ee 21,894,677 26,489,901 26,768,818 
Miscellaneous raw materials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured ........... eer Lass tes b iSeiiarewacess odes 12,749,045 14,968,271 19,834,570 
ny ae nl 
Total) 644.4 0h boa Awe es ee re a Sibew se owe * ‘ 269,939,720 606,783,540 711,500,618 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured: 
Coke and manufactured fuel ............ecc00e. , 30,740 4,172 10,831 
Earthenware, glass, abrasives, etc .........e.cec00% 5,408,376 3,862,339 11,112,872 
Tron and steel and manufactures thereof ............ 15,889,963 11,613,292 29,005,826 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures thereof ........ 29,600,862 83,577,890 $9,221,892 
Cutlery, hardware, implements, and instruments ...... 6,698,996 9,051,055 10,605,991 
Electrical goods and apparatus .............0ceees ‘ 1,587,294 1,204,511. 1,826,250 
MB CHIRGEG ocd cite ce we psiceie koa eas etn od ewe eo ae eG 7,266,649 15,020,082 19,961,401 
Manufactures of wood and timber ................. 8,588,187 4,309,807 8,630,977 
Cotton yarns and manufactures dizer ail lata eecta ahegwace ve aoe 9,207,663 5,366,856 9,825,710 
Woolen and worsted yarns and manufactures ........ 10,019,579 8,171,031 17,772,023 
Silk and silk manufactures ..............0.ccccce5 15,115,381 22,945,305 86,915,912 
Manufactures of other textile materials ............ 9,812,987 11,710,729 28,118,422 
fs dea eee eeeeneeee eevee eevr eer eesne eereesee evs eee eg & 11,173,143 7,446,059 15,033,291 
emicals, drugs, dyes, and colors ............ a 13,385,795 21,041,551 85,815,326 
Oils, fats, and resins, manufactured .............0. 13,797,671 43,587,131 77,000,749 
Leather and manufactures thereof ................ 11,630,421 38,006,137 20,514,814 
Paper and cardboard ............... 0c ceucecucees 7,691,540 18,021,028 80,252,181 
Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and aircraft) .. 5,628,961 9,816,138 27,233.252 
Rubber manufatures ........... 0... ccc cece ace aes 3,616,348 3,000,967 7,102,510 
Miscellaneous articles, mainly or wholly manufactured. 19,943,316 38,498,728 34,432,968 
TOUR] one iek Sana ea es he Bei eee we eoee. 201,038,872 295,954,753 454,823,198 
Animals, not for food ...........ccceec ccc ccuce : 488,411 401,942 401,739 
Parcel post, nondutiable articles ...... saa ec : 2,118,106 8,894,465 2,648,792 
Grand total ......... ccc cee cece cnc w ccc ece 768,734,789 1,623,156,212 1,936,742,120 
ExporTs 
Items 
Food, drink, and tobacco: .............cccccecccece 1918 1919 1920 
Grain and flour ...... ecg at ar airg eh dihya ioraetosinaide ta “Neal alent sd abies £2,305,372 £,381,282 £2,779,046 
Feeding stuffs for animals .................6.... 2,169,500 804,841 1,017,104 
0 eee ee ba hae: Wha te atin niga oov caace ta ‘ 1,196,209 628,850 860,978 
Animals, living, for food ............cccceceeues 42,698 188 13,889 
Other food and drink ...................0.0000.., 24,785,594 24,288,550 87,092,037 
TODBCOO™. os are ks Biceo ard ene Rae Rei ee saa esse Nt ae Rc 8,376,472 5,166,962 9,180,105 
TOUR: ssckee eae tee eee ee er ah ae With sin fae oN eck Rake 83,875,845 88,770,673 50,893,159 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured: 
OBE Sash iet ois a ahs. orcas era as a ce: sce shac ac ate A piece eee res ‘ 50,727,252 83,218,714 99,627,146 
Other nonmetallic mining and quarry products and the 
MRCS Si: 5 aia $ ao aed 6 aad tnnale es Gada eae 868,614 866,585 2,404,566 
Iron ore and aeap a ee Ceara Stace anata nates GhveBiece 418,566 321,270 630,159 
Nonferrous metalliferous ores and scrap ......-....> 167,505 72,792 2,204,072 
Silk, raw, knubs and noile ............c0cceeces 840,745 861,767 1,012,053 
Wool, raw and waste, and woolen rags ....... eRe: larelecee. §§ ~~ * gta bca lama 8,098,523 
Raw cotton and cotton waste ...........ccccccevee 4,623,468 7,287,895 8,787,180 
Wood and timber ............ ccc cece net eceecece 119,942 138,179 94, 
Other textile materials ............. cee cece cece ; 814,478 519,621 - 684,698 
Oilseeds, nuts, oils, fats, resins, and gums ........ 2,871,888 11,847,867 138,597,502 
Hides and skins, undressed ............ Ge scllee catecone 1,886,305 1,625,901 4,082,307 
Paper-making materials ............0 ccc cee ce eaees 958,435 906,670 2,516,654 
RID DOR oe a sos ears Sy wea Se eee eae a Rip tpa sede 240,849 521,109 
Miscellaneous raw materials and articles mainly unman- 
NIPACCUTCd 2545 ad as 62k ies ens Bid hae 8 Ras ‘ 2,876,121 8,893,515 6,495,108 
Total eeese@enee @eeeoeeteen8 @eee eoepeevenee e eevee Ld 66, 178,819 111,290,529 145,658,391 
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Exprorrs 
Items 913 1919 1920 : 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured: 
Coke and manufactured fuel .......ccccccevesee 2,982,408 9,088,971 20,692,095 
Earthenware, glass, abrasives, eto ........0..00ces , 7,426,487 7,918,983 18,328,781 
Iron and steel and manufactures thereof .......... 55,850,747 64,428,510 128,942,618 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures thereof ...... 12,086,108 14,870,386 25,867,965 
Cutlery, hardware, implements, and instruments 7,128,645 7,944,965 18,611,473 
Electrical goods and apparatus ............- bile 5,386,273 5,708,018 11,604,886 
Machinery .......ccccecccccves ps acta g akan Sr aN a 33,602,474 30,741,551 63,457,987 
Manufactures of wood and timber ............. eae 2,041,640 1,151,800 2,835,604 
Cotton yarn and manufactures ..........00.20 008 . 126,467,280 238,844,967 401,682,585 
Woolen and worsted yarns and manufactures ...... 35,709,970 95,684,442 184,969,462 
Silk and silk manufactures .........ccccccecccvee ‘ 2,157,580 3,691,092 5,197,604 
Manufactures of other textile materials .......... P 16,069,994 26,680,122 45,037,826 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors ...........-...06- 20,978,890 28,829,328 48,887,862 
Apparel ........ cee e eee e cece sees eee eee nese Rs 19,588,588 27,015,153 40,729,760 
Oils, fats, and resins, manufactured ............ es 4,448,896 18,226,689 18,615,796 
Leather and manufactures thereof ................ 5,278,640 7,146,098 11,672,599 
Paper and cardboard .......... ere eae ee 8,679,195 4,280,910 12,817,859 
Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and aircraft .. 24,508,882 13,980,598 60,165,590 
Rubber manufactures eeeereew eevee eevenee eooeeervev ee 8,088,449 7,352,118 11,549,243 
Miscellaneous articles mainly or wholly manufactured. . 26,005,593 88,559,628 49,070,258 

Total. 6a eek 2% Mane Pewee Sede , weoees 418,820,484 641,484,474 1,120,781,798 © 

Animals, not for food .........026. : Pad ae wwe 2,229.868 1,814,944 -4,818,879 
Parcel -166t . 6006 6.s-cra eu werok te as ates new ees ‘ 9,154,129 10,277,742 13,469,800 
Grand total ....... aa ‘ eeccccsescccces § §25,258,595 798,688,362 1,835,569,027 


SHARE OF THE DoMINIONS IN FOREIGN TRADE. 
The following analysis of the share of the do- 
minions in the foreign trade of the Empire was 
made by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1920. In 1919 they sup- 
plied £582,570,639 worth out of total imports 
valued at £1,626,156,212, took £205,620,314 worth 
out of total British exports valued at £798,635,- 
376, and received £9,641,698 worth of total re- 
exports from the United Kingdom valued at $164,- 
749,301, making the dominions’ share £797,832,- 
651 out of the year’s total trade of £2,589,540,- 


Great Britain’s total trade in 1919 was 84.5 
per cent greater than in 1913, the last complete 
normal year; but the trade with the dominions 
all but doubled during this period, the exact 
percentage of increase being 99.2, whereas that 
with foreign countries made a gain of 78.6 per 
cent as between the two years named. The do- 
minions’ share in the total foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom was 28.5 per cent in 1913 and 
30.8 per cent in 1919. 

The nature of the im 
sions intc the United 


rts from British posses- 
ingdom may be gauged 


889. How these sums compare with correspond- from the following table: ; 

. Classification 1918 1918 1919 

Food, drink, and tobacco ........... sa Sala aes re eee £75,975,692 £166,460,470 £218,108,622 

Raw materials and articles mainly manufactured ...... 91,538,780 176,622,109 802,119,571 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ........ : 28,845,019 76,952,466 59,118,000 

Miscellaneous and unclassified ............... sera BS 656,404 2,999,926 8,224,446 
Total from British possessions ...........2+-+. - £191,515,895 £428,034,971 £582,570,689 
Total from all countries ......... ere ee ae 768,734,789 1,816,150,908 1,626,156,212 


ing total in 1918 and the pre-war year 1913 
appears bclow: 


———— 


Foreign British 
Years countries possessions Total 
1918 £ £ £ 
Imports .... 577,218,844 191,515,895 768,734,789 
Exports .... 829,938,481 195,806,808 525,245,289 
Reéxports .. 95,959,662 18,615,875 109,575,037 


Total, 1913 1,003,116,987 400,438,078 1,408,555,065 


———eee 


As above figures show, imports from British 
possessions formed 24.9 per cent of the United 
Kingdom’s total imports in 1913 and 35.8 per 
cent in 1919. In 1913 out of the aggregate British 
exports of £525.245,289 the value to British pos- 
sessions amounted to £195,306,808; in 1918, £178.- 
362,122 out of a total of £501,418,997; and ‘im 
1919, $205,620,314 out of an aggregate of £798,- 
635,376. The value of the exports of food, drink, 
and tobacco to British possessions during ‘the 
three years was: : 


Food, drink and tobacco . 1918 1918 9 
Grain and flour eeoeevese eve @eoeees @eeeseee@oesveaeeaveten £841,494 £339,017 £030,287 
Meat and animals for food ...... ‘ ERP Rrra tone Pere 512,786 111,441 235,846 
Other food and drink ..... ee ter 4 ich a seaab 5 . 9,894,208 4,793,339 7,945,270 
obacco ..... 6 eva das te Aprete (sed Monedtans semi gee: Grhtateety 1,508,048 2,699,170 2,080,328 
Total to British possessions ........... ee £12,751,681 £7,942,967 £11,193,68 
Total to all countries .........+-. ee eee eee eees £32,587,942 212,016,828 £83/304/509 
Foretgn British 
Years ee a met a The budget for 1920-21 was as fol 
1 $ : 
Imports .... 893,115,932 423,084,071 1,816,150,903 
Hebone ee 828,056,875 178,862,122 501,418,997 ———= 
rts .. 26,858,749 6,091,882 30,045,081 g.. BETIMATED. REVENUE, 29205302) 
toms af aes blo Jer Wate ask Boa see es wh oe ae ‘ £150,000,000 
Total, 1918 1,242,026,556 606,48& 425 1,848,514,981 PUSCIRG (ha oe hs rn 8 area ee 198,650,000 
1919 Total customs and excise ........ £3 48,650,000 
Imports .... 1,048,585,573 582,570,639 1,626,156,212 ; , -_ 
Exports .... 593,015,062 205,620,314 798,635,376 Motor vehicle duties ................ 4,500,000 
te .. 155,107,603 9,641,698 164,749,801 
—_—_—— Ch += Estate, otc., dution .........., utah 45,000,000 
Total, 1919 1,791,708,238 797,882,651 2,589,540,889 Stamps .............. cece eee eee 25,200,000 
—— Land tax and house duty ..... aru Wucteriis 2,500,000 


Land tax and house duty 
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Income tax (including super-tax) ..... ‘885,800,000 
Excess profits duty, etc. .......-.2...5 220,000,000 
Corporation profits tax ............-.. 8,000,000 
Land walue duties .........20.-0 ee eee 500,000 
Total inland revenue ............ £682,000,000 
Total receipts from taxes ........ £1,085,150,000 
Postal service ........cc cee eee eens 87,000,000 
Telegraph service .........0-eeeeees 5.750,000 
Telephone service .......-.0--eseeee 10,250,000 
Tots! post office .........-.0000. 258,000,000 
Crown lands ...... aI aa hee hc irra gle te £650,000 
Receipts from sundry loans, etc.: 
SOREN FORME 86s hea sawn ss 744,000 
OS ee ee era 8,756,000 
Miscellaneous: 
Ordinary receipts ......-.cccccnes 18,000,000 
NGI: SORENTO fee 6 oo ee eS $02,000,000 


Total receipts from non-tax revennge 2£383,150,000 


TOTAL BEVENUE.......... £1,418,800,000 | 


Borrowings to meet expenditure charge- 
able against capital’.......... 210,866,000 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1920-1921 
Consolidated fund services 
National debt services: 


Inside the fixed debt charge ........ £24,500,000 
Outside the fixed debt charge ....... 820,500,000 
2£845,000,000 

Road improvement fund ............ £6,650,000 
Payments to local taxation accounts, etc. 10,818,000 
Land settlement ...........-eceeeeee 13,000,000 
Other consolidated fund services ...... 1,730,000 


Total consolidated fund services... £876,198,000 


Supply services 
Army ...... shh wisee's aS. ats Srhog hase F £125,000,000 
NAVY pho ees ast 5 Ss tara Seas Satee ees 84,872,000 
Air force ........ ee ee ee 21,057,000 
Civil services ......... gS laren Sed etods 497,818,000 
Customs and excise, and inland revenue 
departmenta .........22e0000- 10,468,000 
Post office services ........ 0c eee eeee 49,689,000 
Add, supplementary estimates to be 
PFOSONlOd 2c cseevevaevenes sews 20,000,000 
Total supply services ............ £807,904,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE ........ £1,184,102,000 
Balance available for debt reduction ... 234,198,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE ........ £1,418,300,000 
Expenditure chargeable against capital . 10,866,000 


Se ee ee ee 

The budget for 1920-21 increased the super- 
tax on incomes over £30,000; the duties on spir- 
its and wines; stamp duties; postal duties; and 
duties on capital stock registration. In general, 
these increases were approved. There was also 
a new tax of 5 per cent on the profits of corpora- 
tions, but restricted to limited liability com- 
panies. This was criticized as unfair in its ap- 
plication. The excess profits duty was raised 
from 40 to 60 per cent. This brought out strong 
objections from the business community, The 
budget provided for a surplus of £234,198,000 
which was to be applied to the re-payment of the 
debt, but only £70,000,000 would be applicable 
to the re-payment of the floating debt. The 
measures provided for the re-payment of the float- 
ing debt were criticized as inadequate. When 
the budget reached its report stage there was a 
formidable attack upon it and a large number 
of the government’s Unionist supporters voted 
against the increase of the excess profits duty, 
which was described as unfair and oppressive 
and as tending to keep up prices. 

The following table shows the external debt 
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of Great Britain on March 3], 1920, and the 


countries in which the debt is repayable: 


Tintted States ..........0 0c cece eee £1,046.774.nnNN 
Cavnda. 66635 hoaw merce ck eates arenes 72. A19.0N0 
AVAL: 365Gb weet eee eee eae T170.NNN 
Argentina ....... 0. ccc cece wee eee 19.290N.NNA 
SL kh <| 6 cal a re ge 5.954.000 
Netherlands .........00- cee ceccecee 742.00 
SRP EID © soon es rate Wh rade a tees ge oe ek 2.500.000 
RRVEdOn: caufivivselG- iw ee rete an ens 826.000 
WD 9 hs a ei SO es a aes 484.000 
Straita Settlements ..........-00. T.658.000 
Manritinn — 60 Seago d 6 eb ee ea ewes R&R.N00 
Sundry Aliens gcc pas 6 oo eee wae a4 113.500.000 

POU l.. 62 Seanad eee eo che eect & £1.°78.714.000 


At normal exchange thia would renresent an 
agrregate of $6.222.882.000. From the stand- 
point of leadine London hankers the satisfactory 
agnect of these fiourer wae that during the period 
March 31. 1919. to March 31, 1920. a net reduc- 
tion of £86.136,000 had been effected. while after 
the latter date arrangements were made for fur- 
ther reductions amounting approximately to £80,- 
000.000. 

According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the approximate national debt outstanding on 
Nov. 30, 1920, was: 


Funded debt (23 ner cent consols, etc.).. £315,000.000 


Terminable annuities ................ 18,.500.000 
84 per cent war loan, 1925-1928 ...... 62,700,000 
434 per cent war loan, 1925-1945 ...... 12.800.000 
5 ner cent war loan, 1929-1947 ...... 1,949.300.000 
4 per cent war loan. 1929-1942 ...... 67,200,000 
4 per cent fnnding loan. 1960-90...... 4N7.000.000 
4 per cent Victory bonds ............ 857.700,000 
Excheaner banda. 1920, 1921, 1922 
1925. and 1930 .............00:% 315,000.000 
4 and 5 ner cent national war bonds .. 1,441.000.000 
Treasury bonds, 5-15 year ........... 13.850.000 
Treasury bills .........0. 202 ceeceeee 1,111.564.0N0 
Wavs and means advances .......... 2°92 614.000 
National ravings certificates ........... 277,900.0N00 
Other debt. 226 63:6 ss ee hone 6 ees ee 1.168.500.000 
Total sic4¢ ees eeetes wae heees 7,.735,628,000 


The excess profits duties and the question of 
taxing wealth acquired in war time were the 
subjects of interminable discussions during the 
year and in the spring a select committee was 
appointed by Parliament to investigate the war 
time increases of wealth. Jt published its re- 
port in May. Its recommendations were not 
confined to the tax on war profiteers or to those 
who had grown wealthy on account of the war 
conditions as by the sale of goods at scarcity 
prices, etc. It made no distinction between those 
who had added to their wealth by saving or by en- 
terprise, or by the receipt of legacies, saying that 
it was not practicable to determine whether or 
not the circumstances under which wealth was 
acquired were meritorious. The Board of In- 
land Revenue decided that the government and 
Parliament must assume the responsibility of 
deciding that £500,000,000 should be raised by 
the taxation of about 75,000 people which was 


‘the number of those who had in various ways ~ 


been enriched by the war. As toa levy on capital 
which was proposed in certain. quarters. the busi- 
ness community were determined to resist it by 
every means in their power. It was condemned 
on the ground that it did not distinguish be- 
tween the different forms of acquired wealth or 
conform to the just principle that the people 
who had taken advantage of the nation’s neces- 
sities should make a special contribution. The 
general opinion in the business world appeared 
to be that even the continuance of the excess 
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profits duty at 60 per cent was preferable to a 
levy on capital. | 

Raltways. During 1920 the railways of the 
United Kingdom continued under the control of 
the State, exercised by the Ministry of Transport, 
Sir Eric Geddes, Minister, but this control ac- 
cording to the terms of the Ministry of Trans- 
port Act of 1919, was to cease on Aug. 15, 1921. 
There was, however, during the year no provi- 
sion made for the financial returns which were 
guaranteed as equivalent to the net receipts of 
1912, As a result there was comparatively little 
in the way of new construction or improvements 
carried on by railways whose future financial 
state was problematical and uncertain and 
whose future condition was likely to be influ- 
enced by national policies. During the year 
there were conferences between a committee of 
the Railway Companies Association and the Min- 
istry of Transport, the latter agrecing to con- 
sult with the Railway Committee before intro- 
eee any new legislation. As matters devel- 
oped during the year it seemed that any attempt 
by the government towards the nationalization of 
railways was no longer to be looked for, but 
grouping of the railways in the future and their 
control in many ways were proposed. ‘These and 
other questions were discussed and debated dur- 
ing the year, with the publication of various 
State papers bearing on the subject, but little 
positive action was taken bearing on the future. 
On Jan. 10, 1920, railway freight rates were in- 
creased, and again on September 1, resulting in 
a total increase of 112 per cent above those in 
‘orce in 1914. Similarly passenger farea were 
raised another 25 per cent, or a total of 75 per 
cent above the 1914 scale, and season tickets on 
August 5 were raised to 50 per cent above the 
1914 figures, while on September 1, workingmen’s 
fares for the first time were increased.’ An in- 
teresting event in British railway administra- 
tion was the compilation of ton miles, engine 
hours, car loading, car miles, etc., in standard- 
ized form, begun on Jan. 4; 1920, and followed 
July 1, 1920, by passenger mileage statistics. 

The financial conditions of operation were 
shown in a statement of the Ministry of Trans- 
port dealing with the financial results of the 
working of the railways during the six months 
ended Sept. 30, 1920. The total revenue earned 
was $453,501,111. The total expenditure was 
$415,866,636, leaving a balance of revenue earned 
over expenditure of $37,634,475. The standard 
year proportion of net receipts under the given 
guarantee was $88,581,500, to which was added 
for interest on capital works brought into use 
$2,026,500. Thus the net government liability 
for the six months ended Sept. 30, 1920, was 
$54,741,028. The traffic revenue earned was dis- 
tributed roughly as follows: passenger traffic, 
$223,982,885; freight traffic, $247,562,711. For 
the month of September there was a net govern- 
ment surplus of £09,697. This was the first sur- 
plus shown in any monthly return for the rail- 
ways of Great Britain. The passenger receipts 
for September were $38,923,500, or 171% per cent 
higher than those for the same month of 1919. 
Freight traffic for the month of September in- 
creased 124 per cent as compared with the re- 
ceipts for the same month of the previous year. 
Tonnage had increased by about 14 per cent. 
The coal strike was estimated to have caused 
a loss in the revenue of the railways of approxi- 
mately $28,000,000. 
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The most important construction work of the 
year was on the London Northwestern and con- 
sisted of the Chalk Farm widening, a part of the 
Euston and Watford widening to provide for the 
new electrical service. This would give six run- 
ning tracks under Primrose Hill, two of which 
were twin iron-lined tunnels 16 feet in diameter 
to be used for electric services, and were a part 
of the improvement which also involved some 
readjustment of trackage. The work, started in 
1913, was interrupted in 1914 and ceased in 1917 
entirely. It was resumed in October, 1919, and 
its completion was looked for in 1922. On Aug. 
3, 1920, the Ealing and Shepherd’s Bush line of 
the Great Western was completed, 4188 miles. 
This line was worked electrically by third rail 
system. On the Northeastern line the series of 
widening on the main line were reaching comple- 
tion by the end of 1920, being rendered necessary 
by the increase of travel between England and 
Scotland. The new railway on the north side 
of the river Tees was finished and placed in use 
on June 21, connecting at the Billingham Beck 
end with a line from Haverton Hill to Billing- 
ham, the project forming another route between 
Stockton and Port Clarence, and giving increased 
facilities to the many industrial developments 
in this region along the north side of the Tees. - 
The London and Southwestern had under way 
during the year important rebuilding and ex-— 
tensions of the Waterloo Terminus so as to 
handle the increased traffic caused ‘by the elec- 
trical service. There was also in progress a new 
classification yard at Feltham covering 79 acres 
with a total of 27 miles of siding, 15 miles of 
which were being used in 1920. There was in- 
volved in this work not only grading and track- 
laying, but also bridge construction, stream di- 
version, pipe re-location, etc. The Great Eastern 
during the year improved its Liverpool-street 
western suburban service at a cost of some $400,- 
000 and engaged in a number of other improve- 
ments. In Scotland the North British Railway 
was engaged in a few improvements at Berwick, 
Dunferline Upper Station, and at Dumninald, 
where a new viaduct was being constructed. 

The sole new railway project to be sanctioned 
during the year was the Derwent Valley, Culver 
and Hassop: to run from Grindelford on the 
Dore and Chindly section of the Midland, to 
Hassop on the Manchester and Derby section. 
Electrification of many lines was discussed dur- 
ing the year but without positive action. On the . 
Northeastern the project to electrify the main 
line between York and Newcastle was _ post- 
poned. The London and Southwestern also 
abandoned temporarily the extension of its elec- 
trical service to Guildhall. The London, Brigh- 
ton and South Coast Company, however, stood 
ready to complete the main liné to Brighton as 
soon as the outlook was favorable. On Septem- 
ber 29 a departmental committee of the Ministry 
of Transport, appointed in March to consider 
and report on electrification of British railways, 
presented an interim report after a series of 
meetings. 

MERCHANT SuHIpPinG. Statistics published by 
Lloyd’s register in the latter part of the year 
showed that Great Britain was well ahead of 
the United States in the building of merchant 
vessels. During the war the United States had 
easily taken the lead. Before 1914 Great Britain 
held the first place, but the necessity of war ab- 
sorbed a large part of her building capacity and 
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drew into the service many of the merchant 
ships. After the armistice the British shipyards 


were employed again in the building of merchant, 


vessels but they could not be devoted exclusively 
to that work for a number of months as it was 
necessary to complete the various war vessels 
that had been begun and to refit those merchant 
ships which had been used as war-vessels. After 
that the industry proceeded rapidly and at the 
beginning of 1920 the output of British ship 
yards already exceeded that of the American 
yards and by June, 1920, the figures were as fol- 
lows: United States, 2,105,965 tons, or a de- 
crease on the part of the United States of about 
2,000,000 tons as compared to Great Britain, 
3,578,153 tons, or an increase during the year of 
1,323,000. In October the orders were still flow- 
ing in to the British ship yards, many of which 
had been enlarged while in the United States 
several of the navy yards created during the war 
had been closed on account of the cessation of 
orders from the government. Still British mer- 
chant shipping had not even then made up all of 
its lossea in spite of the addition of the German 
ships and its tonnage was 781,000 less than in 
1914. The percentage of the world’s tonnage 
possessed by Great Britain was 54.4 and in 1920 
it was 49.6. The merchant fleet of the United 
States had increased with great rapidity during 
the war and even after the diminution above men- 
tioned it counted 2,000,000 tons more than six 
years before or an increase of 500 per cent. The 
number of vessels in the world in 1920 was given 
as follows: steamships, 26,513; sailing vessels, 
5082; total 31,595; with a total tonnage of 57,- 
314,065 of which the United States possessed 43 
per cent. The above figures show a decrease in 
sailing vessels from 22 per cent in 1902 to 6 per 
cent in 1920. Great Britain was thus in a good 
position for the approaching competition with 
America and the shipping authorities in England 
had no fear that the United States would out- 
strip them. The great English companies were 
showing much enterprise in regard to passenger 
traffic. ‘hey were refitting several of the great 
transatlantic liners and providing for the con- 
sumption of oil instead of coal and they promised 
to offer travelers a prompt and comfortable serv- 
ice. 
‘the nationality and net tonnage of vessels with 
cargoes entering and clearing from British ports 
in 1913, 1919, and 1920, were as follows: 
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tonnage thereof cleared with cargoes in 1919 
and 1920 was considerably over 1,000,000 tons 
less than the total so entered. British clearances 
in 1920 were more than 2,000,000 less than the 
entrances. 

Army. There was much comment in the press 
toward the close of the year on the large number 
of troops still in service and it was pointed out 
that the military forces of the empire were 
double the strength of pre-war times. This was 
attributed to the large number of troops re- 
quired in Ireland, Egypt, India, and elsewhere. 
The number of troops in Ireland was placed in 
November at 75,000; in Egypt, 60,000; in Pales- 
tine, 44,000; in Mesopotamia and Persia, 120,000; 
in the Black Sea area, 20,000; while the Indian 
army was placed at more than 200,000. 

On December 31, the strength of the effectives 
was: White troops, 295,000; territorials, 233,- 
000; native and colonial, 130,000. See Nava. 
PROGRESS; and MILITARY PROGRESS. 

Ministry. At the close of the year the cab- 
inet was constituted as follows: Prime Min- 
ister and First Lord of the Treasury, D. Lloyd 
George; Lord President of the Council, A. J. 
Balfour; The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Aus- 
ten Chamberlain; Without Portfolio, Sir L 
Worthington Evans; Lord Privy Seal, A. Bonar 
Law; Lord Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead; Sec- 
retaries of State: Home Affairs, Edward Shortt, 
kK.C.; Foreign Affairs, Earl Gurzon; Colonies, 
Viscount Milner; War, W. S. Churchill; India, 
H. i. S. Montago; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Walter Long; Minister of Health, Dr. C. Addi- 
son; President of the Board of Trade, Sir R. S. 
Horne; Minister of Labor, Dr. T. J. Macnamara; 
Air Minister, W. S. Churchill; Minister of Agri- 
culture, Lord’ Lee of Fareham; President of the 
Board of Education, H. A. L. Fisher; Transport, 
Sir Eric Geddes; Secretary for Scotland, R. 
Monro, K. C.; Lord Lieutenant, Viscount French, 
and Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood. 

HISTORY 

THE IRISH QUESTION; HoME RULE BILL. The 
Home Rule bill or Government of Ireland act, was 
introduced, february 25. Its main provisions had 
been proposed by Lloyd George in 1919 and were 
noted in the preceding YEAR Book, but they may 
be briefly summarized here as follows: ‘Two 
parliaments, each with a single chamber—one 
for Northern Ireland and one for Southern Ire- 


é —— 
Enter.d Cleared 
1918 1919 1920 1913 1919 1920 
Nationality Tons Tons Tone Tons - Tons Tons 
British Liew ae Ree ews 32,292,348 22,079,612 25,530,845 40,101,232 21,962,895 23,408,613 
Russian® ............ 677,861 86,944 121,972 937,224 190,253 " 94,82 
Swedish ......-.-+.-+- 1,891,207 1,018,834 1,288,059 8.015,650 1,582,684 1,117,683 
Norwegian .........-. 3,284,789 1,436,265 1,881,794 4,683,138 8,054,314 2'918,682 
Danish .........2-.00.% 1,160,728 479,270 731,676 2,613,198 1,458,194 1,254,369 
German .........+-2- 3,166,353 8,351 198,860 5,729,543 2,658 "251,684 
Duteli fmeco nctoacersons 1,702,192 950,863 1,282,819 2,535,552 1,523,349 1,434,396 
Belgian ..........6-. 1,369,298 889,345 709,643 956,582 611,935 "826,867 
French .......-.-006- 999,228 412,148 937,741 1,974,820 2,099,908 2,027,139 
Spanish .........---- 1,059,948 322,415 401,893 1,694,089 438,020 439,0 
Italian ........0-.6-- 122,228 91,172 174,003 954,800 287,308 488,315 
Austro-Hungarian 128,853 — wc c eres tw eecene GEG 6B5° eke ewe: 89 -_waaiee ons 
Greek ........2--055 220,875 85,922 174,024 1,071,583 260,214 810,063 
United States ........ 724,473 1,625,498 2,357,577 70,258 609,020 1,241,727 
Japanese ........-+.- 139,623 39,710 441,450 281,705 240,265 416,946 
Other nationalities .... 124,734 144,841 385,880 185,442 241,095 858,057 
TOCA) os eee 49,064,233 29,570,690 36,518,236 67,819,701 34,562,107 86,589,406 
Total foreign ..... 16,771,890 7,491,078 10,987,391 27,718,469 12,599,212 18,180,793 


*From Jan. 1, 


It will be observed that in vessels entered and 
cleared, American tonnage was more than three 
times as large in 1920 as in 1913, and that the 
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land; a council of Ireland to serve as the instru- 
ment of adjustment between the two and to con- 


sist of 20 members of each parliament under the 
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king as president; the two parliaments to have 
the right to substitute for this council a parlia- 
ment for the whole of Ireland, whose constitu- 
tion was to be determined by the provincial par- 
liaments; jurisdiction on the part of the provin- 
cial parliaments over all matters except the suc- 
cession to the throne; peace, war, military af- 
fairs, naval affairs; treaties, extradition, etc.; 
treason, naturalization, ete.; external trade; 
cable, wireless, light-houses, aviation, coinage, 
etc.; and in addition certain things reserved 
specifically; executive power vested in the lord 
lieutenant; the provincial ministers to be privy 
councillors and not to hold office longer than six 
months, unless a member of the provincial House 
of Commons and has tenure of office subject to 
the pleasure of the lord lieutenant if he does 


not head a department; constabulary and metro- 
politan police to be retained till transferred to 
the provincial parliaments, but this must be done 
within three years; parliaments to hold annual 
sessions; the southern house to have 128 mem- 
bers, the northern, 52, and elections to be by 
proportional representation; the provincial 
parliaments not to pass money bills unless recom- 
mended by the lord lieutenant; representation of 
the Irish in the imperial parliament to consist 
of 42 members until otherwise determined by 
parliament; parliaments empowered to impose 
taxes other than customs duties, excise, excess 
rofits duties, and the income tax of the United 

ingdom; repeal of the government of Ireland 
act of 1914. 

The second reading was reached on March 31, 
when it passed by a vote of 348 to 94. Among 
the leaders in the opposition to it were repre- 
sentatives of the British Labor party and of the 
Irish Nationalists, Lord Robert Cecil, a Coali- 
tion Unionist, and Mr. Asquith, former Liberal 
premier. It was criticized from various points 
of view, among others that it cut Ireland in two 
and placed it under a cumbrous and costly double 
government. This objection was advanced by 
Mr. Asquith, who favored the placing of Ireland 
on the footing of a dominion. The government 
objected that this came to the same thing as 
making it a republic. Mr. Asquith’s amendment 
to establish a single parliament was defeated, 
May 10, by a vote of 259 to 55. Throughout the 
months of May and June discussion was at in- 
tervals resumed, but the opposition took little 
interest and the chief part was taken by the 
Unionist members. Its critics declared that it 
was the government’s policy to take advantage 
of the present temper of Parliament to force 
through a measure obnoxious to the Irish ma- 
jority. On the second reading of the bill its 
rejection was moved by Mr. Clynes, who was sup- 
ported by Mr. Asquith. On November. 12 it 
passed its third reading in the House of Com- 
mons and was then sent to the House of Lords. 
It finally received the royal assent late in De- 
cember. After all the discussion and criticism 
it still contained practically the same features 
that had’ been implied in the outline by Lloyd 
George a year before. 

THE IRISH QUESTION: REVOLT AND REPREs- 
sion. On January 15 the municipal elections 
showed large gains for the candidates who 
favored an independent Irish republic. This was 
followed by greater boldness on the part of the 
Sinn Fein agitators, who at the end of January 
displayed the flag of the Irish republic on the 
tower of the municipal building next door to 
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Dublin Castle. The Sinn Feiners from the be- 
ginning were convinced that they had the major- 
ity of the Irish people behind them and they 
steadily denounced the government’s Home Rule 
bill and opposed all government attempts at 
settlement. The city of Dublin chose for mayor 
the Irish agitator, Tom Kelly, who had passed 
two years in prison, and in many Irish cities 
Sinn Fein chairmen were elected. In the con- 
test over Ireland, the English Labor party 
showed on many occasions its sympathy with the 
Irish demand for an independent republic, though 
it declared itself opposed to the complete separa- 
tion of Ireland from the empire. Government 
troops arrested all the Sinn Fein officials, Janu- 
ary 31, at Dublin and several other cities, who 
had been accused of acts of rebellion, and sent 
them to England on British warships. On 
March 20th occurred the murder of the mayor 
of Cork, Thomas MacCurtain, which was at- 
tributed by the Sinn Feiners to British agents. 
Certain British newspapers however said that 


-the Sinn Feiners had committed the murder be- 


cause MacCurtain had denounced their crimes. 
The coroner’s jury declared that he had been 
murdered by the Irish Royal Constabulary and 
laid the guilt at the door of Lloyd George, Lord 
French, and other officials. His successor was 
Terance MacSwiney (q.v.). The repressive 
policy of the British government continued under 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, who succeeded to the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland April 2d. 
In April attacks were made on the police bar- 
racks and on government officers. Records and 
other papers were burned in the offices of govern- 
ment inspectors, tax collectors, and surveyors. 
It was reported that more than 200 police bar- 
racks were destroyed. The driving away of cat- 


tle was another feature of the disturbances. A 
‘hunger strike on the part of about 100 prisoners 


at Mountjoy began April 4th. On April 13th 
oui Irish Trades Union Congress called a general 
trike, but on the following day the government 
released the hunger strikers and the general 
strike ceased. Many police barracks were burned 
May 12th-13th when some 50 of them were at- 
tacked by armed Sinn Feiners. Thereupon the 
government began to pour in more troops, esti- 
mated at the number of 80,000, and at the same 
time a large number of discharged English and 
Scottish soldiers were added to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Radical members of the Irish 
Labor party retaliated by refusing to unload the 
munitions as they arrived at Dublin. There was 
a strike of railway men May 24th which checked 
all traffic, and the workmen in the power stations 
quit work at the same time thus putting an end 
to the unloading of munitions from vessels. New 
municipal elections, June 4, showed great Sinn 
Fein gains in Munster, Connaught, Leinster, and 
even in parts of Ulster, where they elected their 
candidates on the county councils. There were 
further raids upon the police barracks in June, 
and on June 13th a boycott of the Irish Royal 
Constabulary was begun, which resulted in de- 
laying the sending of food and other supplies to 
the policemen and their families. It was an- 
nounced by the Goer on June 15th that it 
would pass the Home Rule bill at an early date 
and that if the Parliament of the South should 
not be organized, the Lord Lieutenant and a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would assume its 
powers. On June 19th riots occurred between 
the Unionists and the Sinn Feiners in Derry, 
giving the city over to mob rule for several days. 
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In August fighting took place in the Belfast ship- 
yards. Early in that same month the govern- 
ment carried through the Restoration of Order in 
Ireland bill, giving extraordinary power to the 
Irish authorities. The Royal Irish constabu- 
lary was recruited by the creation of an Auxil- 
iary Division consisting of English ex-service 
men. At the end of August there was rioting on 
a large scale in Belfast, which resulted in de- 
priving many citizens of their homes. 

THE Ir1sH QUESTION: MURDERS AND PILLAGE. 
The “Black and Tans” (English recruits to the 
Irish Constabulary) sacked the town of Balbrig- 
gan in September and other cases of government 
violence were alleged in Trim, Mallow, and else- 
where. Although the government through its 
representative in Ireland, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
declared that it could not countenance reprisals, 
such acts continued to be frequently reported. 
There was a general demand in quarters opposed 
to the government that an impartial inquiry into 
reprisals should be made, but after the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament, October 19, this was refused” 
by the government. Meanwhile the breaches of 
peace continued. There was an encounter be- 
tween the troops and the Sinn Feiners near En- 
niskerry, North Wicklow, September 17; fighting 
at Cork and Belfast, September 20; the murder 
of a Sinn Fein Limerick official, September 22; 
and, October 9-10, the Cork post office was dam- 
aged by bombs and British officials near the city 
ambushed and one of them killed. 

Hardly a week passed without the report of a 
number of incidents similar to the above or worse. 
One of the most serious occurred in Dublin, Sun- 
day, November 21. The police by that time were 
meeting with more success, their round-up of the 
Sinn Feiners having collected a great mass of 
evidence and secured the arrest of many import- 
ant prisoners. In retaliation a series of murders 
were committed in the forenoon of November 21st 
in a systematic manner, which evidently proved 
a thorough organization for the purpose. The 
murderers, who passed through the streets by 
one’s or two’s in order not to attract attention, 
gathered in groups of 10 or more at the houses 
where officers and civilians connected with the 
court-martial proceedings against the Sinn Fein- 
ers, were living. They entered hotels and private 
houses and finding their way to the men’s rooms 
killed 14 of them and wounded others. The 
police retaliated in the afternoon at a hockey 
match in Croke Park where some 3000 spectators 
were gathered, among whom they suspected some 
of the criminals were to be found. On the ap- 
proach of the police some of the Sinn Feiner 
pickets fired at them.’ This brought a return fire 
mm which 10 men were killed and many others 
wounded. At least two of the crowd were 
trampled to death in the panic. The govern- 
ment’s account of the affair in Parliament on 
November 22d, led to a stormy discussion which 
came near degenerating into a scuffle. On No- 
vember 30th, a detachment of the Auxiliary Di- 
vision was ambushed and 17 were killed. 

As to the murder of British authorities in Ire- 
land, they were defended by Sinn Fein leaders on 
the ground that they were justifiable reprisals 
of a defenseless people against their brutal op- 
pressors. Dr. de Valera who had assumed the 
title of President of the Irish Republic declared 
that there was no comparison between the guilt 
of the British soldiers who shot down the civil- 
ians and the Irishmen who killed those soldiers. 
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The soldiers in Ireland were making a barbarous 
war on people who were not guilty of any op- 
pression of England, and if the British would 
withdraw their forces in Ireland, every individu- 
al in those forces would be unmolested. Many 
charges of murder and even of massacre on the 
part of the British troops of Ireland were made 
by their opponents. 

THE IR1sH QUESTION: HUNGER SrrRikes. In 
addition to the strike of the Mountjoy prisoners 
above mentioned, there were several sensational 
cases of hunger striking among the prisoners 
arrested for seditious activity in connection with 
the Sinn Fein movement. The most conspicuous 
of these was the case of Terence MacSwiney, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, who died after a hunger strike of 
74 days on October 25th. (See MacSwiney, 
TERENCE.) On the same day, October 25, Joseph 
Murphy, another hunger striker, died in Cork 
jail. He had been one of 11 men imprisoned two 
days before MacSwiney was sent to Brixton 
prison and his hunger strike lasted 76 days. 
All these 11 prisoners went immediately on a 
hunger strike and one of them, Michael Fitz- 
gerald, had died the week before Murphy’s death. 

THE IRISH QUESTION: THE SITUATION IN THE 
AUTUMN. On September 29th, Viscount Grey 
proposed the settlement of the Irish question by 
placing the country on a dominion basis, leaving 
to the central government only the control of the 
departments of foreign, military, and naval af- 
fairs. This was rejected both by the Sinn Fein 
leader, de Valera, and the Unionist leader, Sir 
Edward Carson. The former contended that 
Ireland had the right to control her own des- 
tinies. On October 9th, the Prime Minister re- 
jected the plan for dominion rule and declared 
that the government would continue its policy of 
stern suppression until the campaign of crime 
had come to an end. Mr. Asquith went further 
than Lord Grey and did not require even the 
reserve to the British of eee affairs and the 
army and navy; while Mr. Henderson of the 
Labor party demanded that Ireland should be 
entirely free to determine her own destination. 
Lloyd George defined the policy of the govern- 
ment in a speech at Carnarvon, the leaders in the 
Irish movement having by that time definitely 
rejected any proposal other than that for grant- 
ing complete independence. He said that the 

overnment believed in a strong policy and that 
it was necessary to finish with what he called a 
band of assassins. He said that he would not 
permit Ireland to fall into complete anarchy, and 
that it was the duty of every statesman to sup- 
press the violence of a minority. Whatever the 
cause might be, such methods could not be ad- 
mitted into a well organized state and they could 
only damage the purpose their authors had at 
heart. By resorting to civil war, the Sinn Fein- 
ers had plainly condemned themselves. The first 
consequence of setting up dominion home rule 
in Ireland he said might be the establishment of 
forced military service in Ireland, and England 
would then have to adopt the same measure, as 
she could not have in her neighborhood an inde- 
pendent ait of 500,000 men, while she herself 
possessed only 100,000. Ireland all during the 
war had been a source of alarm to England. The 
Trish had fired on British soldiers in Dublin in 
1916; they had conspired with leaders of German 
submarines in 1917 and 1918; and two months 
after the last German offensive they were ready 
to raise an army in Ireland in order to attack 
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England in the rear.. He declared that these 
facts could not be contested. If things came to 
such a pass that England had always to fear 
Ireland ag an enemy when she had to defend her 
own power in the world it proved that some equit- 
able settlement must be found. While he would 
not consent to a Home Rule plan, which would 
permit Ireland to dispose of an independent army 
and navy, he was ready to bestow on the island 
an independent government and to permit the 
Irish to administer their own affairs as they 
chose. In other words Lloyd George on this oc- 
casion simply repeated the proposals that had 
frequently been discussed before and had been 
absolutely rejected not only by the Sinn Feiners, 
but even by the Nationalists. Many other sug- 
gestions had been made for the compromise of the 
issues between the two parties; but the leaders 
of the Irish movement would not accept them. 
It appeared that the Sinn Feiners had preferred 
civil war to any relaxation of their demands. 
Outside of England, although the opinion was 
generally favorable to the Irish the attitude of 
the latter toward the question of Ulster weakened 
the general sympathy. On the one hand the 
British government seemed disposed to make all 
concessions compatible with its imperial inter- 
ests and on the other was the Irish organization 
which showed completely irreconcilable spirit. 
As affairs stood in November, it appeared that 
the British government would never grant com- 


plete independence to Ireland unless it was forced. 


to do so, while Ireland showed no disposition to 
vield on any point. The persistency of the Sinn 
Feiners seemed to lead to no other result than a 
civil war in which their cause must be lost. 
Meanwhile the condition was that of private war 
carried on by means of assassination. Neverthe- 
less in the United States general sympathy as 
judeed by the press was on the side of the Sinn 
ein. 

THe IRISH QUESTION AT THE YEAR’S CLOSE. 
It was announced by the government on December 
10th that martial law was to be preclaimed in 
four Irish counties. Many business houses were 
destroyed in the centre of Cork, December 12, in 
the course of a fire started by incendiaries, and 
other serious damage resulted. Toward the end 
of the year the government published a list of 
outrages committed by the revolutionists, De- 
cember 18 to January 1, as follows: Destruc- 
tion of 69 courthouses and 532 barracks belong- 
ing to the Royal Irish Constabulary; 31 raids 
on the mails; and the damaging of 73 other bar- 


racks belonging to the constabulary. The Crown 


forces were reported at the same time to have 
suffered the following losses: Military, 54 killed 
and 116 wounded; police, 176 killed and 351 
wounded. Meanwhile a Labor commission had 
been created to investigate the methods of ad- 
ministration. It published its report December 
28th. This condemned the government’s method 
and brought grave charges against the govern- 
ment forces. A meeting of the Labor members 
of Parliament was held in London, December 29, 
which unanimously adopted a resolution defying 
the government to disprove these findings of the 
committee. It defended the right of Ireland to 
dispose of her own destinies and attacked the 
repressive policy of the government. The plan 
approved at the meeting for the settlement of the 
question, included first, the withdrawal of all the 
armed forces; second, the placing of the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of order in each local- 
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ity in the hands of the local authorities; third, 
preparations for the immediate election by pro- 
portional representation of a constituent assem- 
bly for the framing of a constitution acceptable 
to the Irish people. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CoAL INDUSTRY. 
The system of state control established during 
the war was continued with certain changes 
afterwards and this status lasted during 1920. 
In general the government regulated prices and 
guaranteed a certain standard of profits to the 
mine-owner by a charge on the more profitable 
mines, the surplus if there were any after the 
profit had been paid, to be retained by the gov- 
ernment. As a basis for determining the stand- 
ard of profits the government allowed the mine- 
owners tu choose the best four out of six or the 
best two out of three years before the war, or in 

lace of that to accept a profit of 9 per cent. 
t was said that this guaranteed a profit of £22,- 
000,000 to the mine-owners which was £9,000,000 
in excess of the average profits before the war, 
and the mine-owners paid the excess profits’ duty 
only on profits above that figure. In addition to 
this the sum of £4,000,000 was guaranteed fo the 
owners as interest upon the new capital applied 
to the industry. Thus, £26,000,000 were free 
from the excess profits’ duty. Furthermore they 
were to have one-tenth of any surplus profits 
above that limit and the profits accruing from 
coke ovens and by-product plants were not under 
the Coal Controller. These amounted to between 
£6,000,000 and £11,000,000. On behalf of the 
miners it was argued that this was absurdly 
favorable to the owners. It would have been rea- 
sonable in fixing the ai standard, to base it 
on the average profits during the war, which was, 
exclusive of royalties, about £13,000,000 a year, 
royalties being placed roughly at £6,000,000. 
The present arrangement, it was claimed, guaran- 
teed the owners more than twice their pre-war 
profits, while they permitted them actually to 
receive nearly three times as much as they had 
received before the war. When the legislation 
on the subject came before Parliament early in 
the year, the miners attacked this arrangement. 
In the autumn the question arose over the sur- 
plus which the government received after ad- 
mitting these profits to the owners. This sur- 
plus was extremely large on account of the sale 
of coal abroad at famine prices in response to the 
enormous demands of the Continent. The figure 
was placed by the trade unions at about £60,000,- 
000 but the government rated it much lower. 
Such a surplus was described as a reward for 
taking advantage of the wretched peoples on the 
Continent and the arguments against it appealed 
to justice and to the spirit of national comity. 
On the other hand the government embarrassed 
in its need for revenue wished to retain this 
source of profits. In the debate on the subject, 
the government maintained that the entire sur- 
plus should be employed for the relief of taxa- 
tion. The miners argued that this was in effect 
an indirect taxation upon the users of domestic 
coal. . 

In August they presented the following de- 
mands: (1) Reduction in the price of domestic 
coal by 14 shillings, 2 pence—this amount being 
that which the Coal Controller had added in 
May; (2) Advance in wages of 2 shillings a shift 
on the ground that they had not kept up with the 
cost of living. The government refused on the 
ground thst the home consumer was getting coal 
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at cost and declared that it could not consent 


to an increase in wages unless the miners guar- 
anteed the output. It said the profit on export 
coal ought to go to the exchequer. It proposed 
an advance proportionate to the total output, 
namely, an increase of | shilling when the output 
was 240,000,000 tons, 1 shilling. 6 pence when it 
was 244,000,000 tons and 3 shillings when it was 
256,000,000 tons. The miners dropped the first 
of these demands rather than go on strike. The 
government’s principles of making the wages pro- 
portionate to the output appealed to the general 
public as a reasonable means of insuring an ade- 
quate supply at a fair price. Friends of the 
“miners argued, however, that when seen from 
the point of view of the individual workman it 
was not reasonable for it was not to he supposed 
that an jndividual miner’s wages should be de- 
pendent for their increase on the increased output 
in the whole industry throughout the whole coun- 
try. This would not affect the individual’s will- 
ingness to put more energy into his work, for 
the reward was too uncertain and depended on 
too manv elements with which he had nothing 
to do. It violated the principle that individual 
earnings should correspond to individual efforts. 
Then it was asked what the relation of wages to 
profits would be in such a scheme. Sliding scales 
worked successfully in certain cases where there 
was an exact relation between profits and the 
output, but there was no such relation in the 
present case. Jn fact in certain cases it had 
been profitable to the owners to restrict the out- 
put. The main point urged against the govern- 
ment’s proposal, however, was that it was un- 
reasonable to suppose that an increased output 
could be secured mainly by increased efforts on 
the part of the miners. The output was limited 
by other factors than the labor of the miners. 
During the four years of war the equipment de- 
teriorated, hecause suitable machinery and sup- 
plies of various kinds could not be got, and these 
conditions continued afterwards owing to the re- 
luctance of investors to invest in an industry that 
might be nationalized. Technical deficiencies 
therefore hampered production aside from the 
defects of private ownership. These latter de- 
fects had been previously pointed out many times 
by the miners in their argument for nationalism 
and they included such things as the drowning 
out of coal on account of the inability or un- 
willingness of owners to combine for drainage 
schemes, and the losses owing to the creat waste 
in distribution. Restrictions of output, owing 
to technical deficiencies had reacted upon the 
miners and they had frequently lost their impulse 
to do their utmost. When a mine restricted its 
output on account of defective transport one 
week, it was natural that the miners should not 
bestir themselves to increase it the next week. 
They had no power thus to remove these techni- 
cal obstacles and they were indignant that they 
should be held to account for them, especially as 
they had repeatedly urged that the government 
should take measures for the removal of these 
obstacles. It was asked why the government if 
it really desired to increase the output did not 
insist at once on the proper equipment and or- 
ganization of the industry. It was charged that 
their only reason for not doing so was their fear 
of offending the mine-owners. Evidence on the 
subject of these deficiencies had been given by 
the former director of collieries, Sir Richard 
Redmayne, before the Coal Commission and con- 
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ditions had not been changed since. When the 
Federation of Mine-Workers demanded a reduc- 
tion of 14 shillings and 2 pence in the price of 
domestic coal, a great wave of indignation swept 
over the government and its press. Friends of 
the miners asked why it was that a Prime Minis- 
ter posing as the protector of the poor who would 
naturally have repudiated a proposal to increase 
prices should make such an outcry over a pro- 
posal to lower them. 

The watchword of the government was ‘‘decon- 
trol,” that is to say, a return to normal condi- 
tions. The wages of the miners had been partial- 
ly standardized owing to war conditions. This 
had involved charges on the plants which made 
more than the standard profits for the benefit of 
those which made less. It was argued that in 
the interest of the consumer as well as the mine- 
workers this unification should go further in- 
stead of ceasing altogether, for the cost of pro- 
duction varied greatly from coal to coal pit 
and the prices must be high enough to 
cover the cost at the less profitable mines. Such 
prices yiclded an enormous profit to the better 
placed collieries and the divergence was plainly 
brought out by the Coal Commission. The own- 
ers of the more profitable mines naturally were 
eager to return to pre-war conditions and there- 
fore favored the introduction of “decontrol,” at 
once. The miners’ policy of lowering prices was 
seen to endanger this prospect, for the policy of 
“decontrol” involved an increase of prices until 
the poorer pits could be made to pay. , In short, 
the miners wished the industry to be treated as a 
single service and in making this demand they 
were accused of aiming directly at nationaliza- 
tion. The owners on the other hand wanted to 
abolish such small measure of unification as was 
already introduced. In May, the government 
raised the price of household coal to 14 shillings, 
2 pence. They declared that they would not 
immediately abolish contro] but their opponents 
believed that they were pledged to the owners to 
abolish it at an early date. Previous to 1920 
there had been strong expert support of the Liew 
for unification. This had been recommended by 
the Sankey report and by the majority of the 
Coal Commission and it had heen also recom- 
mended by the Coal Controller’s office in 1920. 
As the situation presented itself in the autumn 
of 1920 it was merely a struggle of interests and 
appeared not to be working out in accordance 
with any definite economic plan aiming at the 
good of the country as a whole. The above ac- 
count is based on the arguments of Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, a supporter of the miners. On the 
other hand it was pointed out that Mr. Robert 
Smillie in his speech at Wrexham, August 24, 
had said, “We are determined that the nation 
shall own the mines, and the time will come when 
the present exploiters wil] have to give them up.” 
The following figures for wages and output were 
presented comparing conditions in 1913 and 
1920: 


Number of workers 


TOUS Sk ga whee ahs od oe ew Bis Sa a eS 1.110,000 
M06 oie dal Bae a oe ee eees 1,206,000 
TRCPOARG: -5 6.63. eee kerk Le eae eee 96,000 
Out put 
TOUS oe oes eee ears 287,500,000 tons 
1920 (estimated) .........0..0008. 240,500,000 “ 
Decrease ......... 0c cee eee ccee 47,000,000 tons 


The reeult of the miners’ ballot upon the ques- 
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tion of a strike to enforce their demands for 
higher wages and a reduction in the price of coal 
to the home consumer was announced, August 31, 
as follows: 


Fore Mrik@ 3. cw hig edie eet lee wham e ee 606,782 
Against a strike .. 0.0.2... 0 cee eee eee eens 238,865 
Majority for GUNS xh nk a Sedweeeeeaease 367,917 
Total votes recorded ..........-ceeeereeee 845.647 
Percentage majority for strike ........... 71.75 


After various conferences during the week end- 
ing September 10, the government set forth its 
position as follows: 

“Public indifference to the demands of the min- 
ers is due to a consciousness of the absolute fair- 
ness of the attitude taken by the government in 
this matter. Mr. Smillie in a speech at Wrex- 
ham indicated that the present demands were put 
forward as a step towards the nationalization of 
the coal industry. We do not propose to get rid 
of the control of prices, because we recognize the 
necessity of keeping a sufficient supply of coal 
in this country to satisfy our own needs at a 
price which is fair to the individual consumer. 
With regard to the wages claim, the concession of 
the miners’ demand would involve an immediate 
increase in the price of coal. So far as the 
government is concerned no point of dignity will 
prevent us trying to achieve a settlement. In so 
far as the miners’ claim is a wage claim, and not 
a question of policy, the Industrial Court is the 
body to decide it. So far as any claim is a wage 
claim the government would welcome a decision 
by some impartial body.” 

The attempts to avert the strike of the coal 
miners by means of a conference, October 1, on 
the part of Lioyd George and representatives of 
the miners and owners, respectively, failed of 
effect and on October 14th, after a new ballot, 
the Miners’ Federation by a vote of 635,098 
against 181,428 decided, contrary to the advice 
of several leaders including Mr. Smillie, to re- 
ject the offer of the owners. The latter included 
an advance of two shillings a shift in wages, pro- 
vided the coal output was brought to 248,000,000 
tons a year. On October 16th, 1,000,000 strikers 
went on strike. Their action was condemned 
generally by the press. As to the government, 
the Prime Minister declared that it had done its 
best to prevent this calamity, and that it was 
resolved now to oppose the miners in their at- 
tempt to obtain by force their unreasonable de- 
mands. The effect on the public was indicated 
by the fellowing summary by the London Times 
of the resulting measures and conditions: 

COAL 

Supplies limited to: 

One hundredweight a week for each household. 
(None at all if there is 10 hundredweight in 
stock. ) 

Half average weekly supply for works and 
factories. 

GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

Gasworks ordered to limit pressure of gas sup- 
plied to houses. 

Gas or electricity used as power in works or 
factories reduced to half average weekly supply. 

Shop window lighting restricted and illumi- 
nated signs prohibited. 

FOOD 

Nobody to possess more than one week’s supply 

of any commodity. 
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Sugar ration reduced from 12 ounces to 8 
ounces a week. 

TRAVEL 

Reduction in long-distance railway facilities 
and in steamship services. 

SPORT 

All horse racing suspended, except in Ireland. 

The strike lasted till the beginning of Novem- 
ber when a vote on its continuance though giving 
a majority in favor failed of the requisite two- 
thirds. The principal points in the settlement 
submitted to the miners for vote after agreement 
with the government were as follows: o 

1. Joint district and national committees on 
output. 

2. A joint scheme to be submitted to the gov- 
ernment for the future regulation of wages. 

3. Advances of wages by 2 shillings a shift for 
men, ] shilling for youths, and 9 pence for boys 
immediately upon resumption of work. 

4, Adjustment of wages from Jan. 3, 1921, and 
thereafter every four weeks, on the basis of 
export coal values. 

(a) The September (1920) quarter’s export 
coal values are taken as a standard, warranting 
advances of 1 shilling 6 pence, and 41%4 pence a 
shift on present earnings. 

(b) Every increase in the proceeds of export 
coal by £288,000 a week over the weekly average 
of the September quarter (after deducting 15 
shillings a ton as the cost of extra output) will 
entitle the workers to an additional 6 pence, 3 
pence, or 214 pence a shift. 

(c) All coal raised in excess of a tonnage at 
the rate of 219,000,000 a year will be assumed to 
he export coal. 

(d) There will be a variation of the owners’ 
one-tenth share of surplus profits, as provided for 
in the coal mines (emergency) act, proportion- 
ately with the rise or fall of wages. 

Work was resumed during the first week of 
November. 

PARLIAMENT. Parliament met February 10th. 
The speech from the throne indicated a pro- 
pramme so long as to be impossible of execution. 
It included the introduction of bills dealing with’ 
Home Rule, the coal industry, peace time regu- 
lation of the drink traffic, food stuffs, creation of 
an adequate supply of cheap electrical and water 
power, army organization, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wage, regulation of working 
hours, agricultural development, the fishing in- 
dustry, anti-“dumping” and reform of the House 
of Lords. In addition to this, the Prime Minis- 
ter declared the necessity of suitable housing 
measures. There had been serious delays in car- 
rying out the promise previously made by the 
government in respect to housing legislation, but 
for this the Prime Minister laid the blame on 
the Labor element, especially the trade unions. 
The government came in for some sharp criticism 
on the part of its enemies. The Labor party at- 
tacked it for its Irish policy and its failure to 
nationalize the coal mines, while the Liberal 
party criticized it for failing to emphasize the 
need of national and individual economy. 
Amendments calling for the nationalization of 
the mines and expressing regret that the inabil- 
ity of the former enemies to execute the peace 
terms had not been recognized were lost by a large 
majority, as was another amendment criticizing 
the government’s financial policy. The main in- 
terest during the six months preceding the va- 
cations was centred in the Home Rule bill and-the’ 
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budget. At the time of ite adjournment in the 
summer few of the above measures had even been 
introduced. The coal industry and unemploy- 
ment insurance bills were the only important 
ones passed. The Home Rule bill was still in 
the committee stage; and the Agriculture bill 
had not reached the report stage. The questions 
of regulating the drink traffic and providing 
cheap electric and water power supplies had been 
dropped. Parliament adjourned to October 19th. 
It then remained in session till December 23d. 
Chief among the measures passed was the bill 
providing for the future control of the coal indus- 
try. This bill which had been drafted in the 
spring provided for the return of the mines to 

rivate ownership. The ministry had from the 
ret been opposed to nationalization of and even 
to the compromise measure proposed by Lloyd 
George in August, 1919, for a union of mines 
in certain areas directed by committees in which 
the workmen would be represented, under state 
supervision. The main features of the bill were 
the establishment of a separate department of 
mines charged with insuring safety and obtain- 
ing information for the benefit of the workmen 
and with its setting up of new machinery for 
the adjustment of disputes. Another important 
measure carried was the Agriculture bill which 
aimed to give the farmer security by guarantee- 
ing prices for wheat and oats, and at the same 
time to give the laborer security through a per- 
manent agricultural wages board whereby a mini- 
mum wage would be guaranteed. The measure 
also aimed to secure the farmer’s tenure and to 
this end largely increase the sum which he was 
entitled to recover if disturbed. It sought to 
bring the guaranteed prices into direct relation 
with the cost of production. In the matter of 
tenure it pravided that notices to quit if their 
justice was questioned by the tenant should be ar- 
bitrated. Other measures included the Dyestuffs 
bill which aimed to strengthen the dye industry 
by prohibiting importation; the War Emergency 
Laws bill; the Official Secrets bill; and the Un- 
employment Insurance bill, whose provisions are 
noted below. Important debates aside from 
finance and the Irish question which over- 
shadowed all others, were the discussion on the 
cal strike in October which showed a spirit of 
great moderation; the debate on the retirement 
of General Dyer for his summary measures in 
dealing with the Amritsar riots in the preceding 
year; the debate on the government’s course in 
Mesopotamia: on the Austrian treaty; on the 
resumption of trade relations with Russia, and 
other matters of foreign pa 

EMERGENCY POWERS. e Emergency measure 
above mentioned received the royal assent on Oc- 
tober 29th, having been rushed through Parlia- 
ment with little debate. It empowered the gov- 
ernment to proclaim “a state of emergency” when 
there was in its judgment danger of interference 
with the supply and distribution of food, water, 
fuel, or light, or with the means of transport. 
Orders in Council might in such case be issued 
to secure the “essentials of life’ to the com- 
munity—such regulations, however, not to con- 
tinue without the sanction of both Houses of 
Parliament. The immediate occasion of its pas- 
sage was the threat of the railwaymen in Oc- 
tober to enforce a “lightning” strike. 

CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. Early in the year 
the ministry ceased to contain any representatives 
of Labor, At the end of January, Mr. G. N. 
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Barnes, minister without portfolio, withdrew 
and on February 6th, and March 10th respectively 
the last Labor representatives in the ministry, 
namely, Mr. George H. Roberts, Food Controller, 
and Mr. G. J. Wardle, parliamentary secretary 
to the Ministry of Labor, resigned. On March 1, 
Sir Robert S. Horne succeeded, as president of 
the Board of Trade, Sir Auckland Geddes, who 
was appointed British Ambassador to the United 
States, and he was succeeded as Minister of La- 
bor by Dr. T. J. Macnamara. Another important 
appointment carly in the year was that of Sir 
amar Greenwood, as chief secretary for Ireland 
in place of J. I. Macpherson, who became Min- 
ister of Pensions in succession to Sir L. Worth- 
ington Evans. The last named became minister 
without portfolio, in succession to Mr. Barnes. 
Corresponding changes followed among the under- 
secretaries. The Ministry of Transport, which 
had been established during the war and abolished 
in 1920, was restored for a short time but on 
September 28 was definitely abolished. Though 
its work and organization had been highly praised 
by many and the administration of Sir Eric 
Geddes had been widely approved, it was criti- 
cized by others on the ground of unnecessary ex- 
pense. For members of the cabinet at the close 
of the year, see above under MINISTRY. 
POLITICAL PARTIES. Early in the year an 
important by-election was held at Spen Valley, 
the most significant that had been held since 
the general election, for it was regarded before- 
hand by the government as a test of the strength 
of the Liberal following upon which the govern- 
ment could count. There were two Liberal] can- 
didates in the field, one representing the Coalition 
and the other an Independent Liberal. Both were 
heavily’ defeated and the Coalition Liberal ran 
nearly 4000 votes behind the Labor candidate. 
It was the culmination of a long series of Labor 
successes indicating a great growth of strength. 
The weakness of the Labor party was at that 
time its lack of leaders in Parliament. Promi- 
nent men in the Liberal party declared after 
the Spen Valley election that the Independent 
Liberals had no hope of success. Some of them 
favored a progressive policy that would bring 
the Liberals into line with the Labor party. 
Others, however, objected to this on the ground 
that no compromise was possible and advised 
the free Liberals to unite with the Coalition on 
the basis of a restoration of cabinet government 
and the appointment of Liberals to the ministry. 
In January Mr. Asquith decided to stand as the 
Liberal candidate for Paisley. In the course 
of his speeches, he laid down a programme includ- 
ing the taxation of wealth accumulated during 
the war and the duty of the Liberals to reinforce 
the power of the League of Nations so that it 
might secure at once progressive disarmament. 
He helieved in a revision of the territorial ar- 
rangements made by the treaties and urged the 
summoning of an international economic confer- 
ence of all states affected by the war, including 
the enemy nations. As to the Irish question, he 
believed in the immediate granting of self-govern- 
ment in the fullest sense. He also favored the 
nationalization of the mines, of transport, and 
of the land; the raising of national revenue by 
a single tax on income; and the right of the 
unemployed to full maintenance and old-age 
pensions of one pound a week up to the age 
of 65. As the result of the Paisley election, 
Mr. Asquith was returned to Parliament. He. 
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received 14,736 against 11,902 for the Labor can-. 


didate and only 3795 for the Coalition Unionist 
candidate. He took his seat February 25th, and 
became at once the recognized leader of the op- 
position. The government’s policy seemed to 
take firm issue with the Labor party, which was 
blamed for the public discontent. Government 
spokesmen refused flatly to nationalize the coal 
‘mines. In regard to housing, it was said that 
the main obstacle came from the demands of Labor 
itself. Lloyd George in February presented the 
arguments against ‘the plan for nationalization 
offered by the Miners’ Federation, which he said 
was not a genuine scheme for nationalization. 
but for turning the mines over to the control 
of a single class. In Parliament a vigorous 
debate was carried on in February in the course 
of which the government was sharply criticized. 
The Independent Liberals accused it of failing to 
recognize that it was impossible for the late 
enemies of Great Britain to fulfill certain of the 
peace terms. Meanwhile the government had lost 
unexpectedly in the by-eleetion at Wrekin in 
Shropshire, where a well-known London journal- 
ist associated with the chauvinist editor, Mr. 
Bottomley, won the election on an independent 
platform. The Labor candidate stood second and 
the government candidate lost by a large major- 
ity. On the other hand the government won 
soon afterwards at the by-election of Horncastle 
in Lincolnshire where the Labor candidate stood 
far below either of the other parties on the list. 
In by-elections at Stockport, Basingstoke, North- 
ampton and Northwest Camberwell, the gov- 
ernment candidates also won. On the other hand 
at Dartford, March 27, the Labor candidate was 
highly successful, turning the former Coalition 
majority of more than 9000 into a Labor major- 
ity of more than 9000. The Coalition candidate 
stood third on the list and this defeat’ marked 
the ninth seat. lost to the government since the 
election of December, 1918. The attitude of the 
government party toward the progressive element 
was shown in the attack by Lloyd George upon 
the Labor party in March. He denied that the 
by-elections had developed any new opponents 
to the government, saying those who were now 
opposed to the Coalition were the same who had 
opposed it during the war, and that no party 
could have formed a strong government at the 
last election. If the by-elections were to be 
taken as a sign, they indicated not a Liberal ad- 
vance, but a Socialist advance, and if there was 
a new general election, neither Liberals nor Un- 
lonists could count upon sufficient support to set 
up a stable government. The Liberal party was 
a party of Communism or Bolshevism and the 
independent Liberals who attacked the Coalition 
were weakening the common cause against the 
Socialists. Civilization was in danger in all 
countries and unless there were coéperation 
among the law-abiding elements there would be 
a general disaster. The government intended to 
‘ proceed on the principle of a fair, deal and a 
fair reward for individual effort. Even in com- 
paratively moderate quarters the speech was de- 
acribed as more Tory in its spirit than any that 
the prime minister had recently made. After 
Lloyd George’s “Tory” speech, Mr. Asquith made 
several statements all tending to show that the 
Liberals were not going to surrender to the 
hysterical fear of Bolshevism and embark on a 
class war. In regard to foreign policy, he said 
in the House that the replacing of the Sultan 
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in Constantinople was an intolerable solution of 
the Turkish question. It would have been well 
enough to leave him there with all his spiritual 
powers, but his political powers should have been 
assumed by the other nations. He criticized the 
government for its lack of clearness in explaining 
its policy in Mesopotamia. A definite breach be- 
tween the Liberals and the Coalition govern- 
ment occurred in May, when the National Liberal 
Federation passed a resolution against the gov- 
ernment, and there seemed no chance of a com- 
romise heneeforth between the Independent 

iberals who supported Mr. Asquith and the 
members of the party who still remained loyal 
to the Coalition. At-.that time, however, the 
Independent Liberals had met with some re- 
verses at the by-elections and on the same da 
that the above-mentioned resolution was passed, 
the govefnment candidate, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
who on his appointment as chief secretary for 
Ireland had to seek a reélection, won by a large 
majority over his Independent Liberal opponent. 
Mr. Asquith’s attitude toward the Irish question 
was shown by the offer of an amendment to the 
Home Rule Bill which proposed to give to any 
county in Ulster the right to vote for exclusion 
from an Irish parliament at any time within six 
years. He explained that his plan looked to the 
creation in Ireland of a single parliament and 
a single executive, and he declared that the gov- 
ernment proposals would lead to a chaotic con- 
dition and were wholly out of relation to the 
desires and necessities.of the Irish people. As 
the year went on, the breach between the govern- 
ment and the Liberals widened, and the prime 
minister at the end of the year was apparently 
entirely divorced from his former party. In the 
House the government’s most severe criticism 
came from its own side, that is to say, from 
among the Unionists. This was often brought 
out in the debates on the two leading problema, 
namely, the Irish bill and the budget. Neverthe- 
less there was no sign of any weakening in the 
bloc on the government benches. Lloyd George was 
able to carry through several important min- 
isterial changes in March (see below), and its 
strength in the country in the autumn was in- 
dicated by the victory of the government can- 
didate at Ilford, September 25, by a majority 
vote over the combined polls of the Liheral and 
the Labor candidates. 

At the annual conference of the Labor party 
which opened June 22, the usual statements in 
regard to the conflict between capitalism and the 
capitalist government on the one hand and labor 
on the other were made. In regard to Ireland, 
the government was declared to be responsible 
for the violence of a purely military rule and 
it was said that Ireland ought to have the form 
of government that’ she desired, even an inde- 
pendent republic if she chose. The demand was 
made that all British armed forces should be im- 
mediately withdrawn from Ireland. At an inter- 
view between the dae minister and represen- 
tatives of Irish labor at this time, the former 
declared that it was impossible to form a truce 
with the extremists in Ireland. He said that 
the government could never expect the setting 
up of an independent Irish republic and compared 
his attitude to that of President Lincoln of the 
United States, when the Southern States de- 
manded secession. He said it was the firm inten- 
tion of the government to arm and defend the 
munition workers and if the railway men per- 
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sisted in their opposition to the government they 
would be held responsible for paralyzing the 
whole traffic of Ireland. See preceding section 
on the IRISH QUESTION, and the GOVERNMENT AND 
THE CoAL INDUSTRY. 

TgaADE Union Conoress. The 1920 an- 
nual meeting was held at Portsmouth, consist- 
ing of 955 delegates representing 6,505,482 mem- 
bers. On July 13 it passed by a vote of 2,760,000 
to 1,636,000 a resolution recommending a gen- 
eral stoppage of work if troops were not with- 
drawn from Ireland. A deputation from the 
Congress was sent to the heads of the govern- 
ment, July 22, and received from Mr. Bonar Law 
the summary answer: “Stop the murders and 
we will remove the troops”; while Lloyd George 
declared that discussion was idle so long as the 
Sinn Feiners were irreconcilable. : 

TRADE witn Russia. On May 3lst a meeting 
took place between Lloyd George and other mem- 
bers of the government with M. Krassin, who 
was nominally the head of the Russian Codpera- 
tives, and who came to England as the chief 
of a delegation from the Soviet government. M. 
Kameneff was the political member of the del- 
egation. It was reported that a Russian trade 
office was about to be opened in London, but by 
many it was suspected that the presence of the 
delegation in London was due rather to the 
design of promoting Bolshevist propaganda. The 
Krassin mission provoked the sharpest criticism 
in the French press, where it was considered 
an act of disloyalty to the alliance with France. 
Early in June members of the House of Commons 
evinced distrust of the Krassin mission and put 
a number of questions to the government in regard 
to its alleged political aspect. A debate followed 
in which the government was warned that the 
nation was seriously disturbed about the matter. 
The Labor representative argued that the action 
of the prime minister was welcome to the masses 
of the people. Others demanded that guarantees 
of the Soviet government’s sincerity should be 
required before trade relations were resumed. 
Lloyd George defended the government’s course 
saying that Russia had a prodigious quantity 
of material to dispose of. Because the British 
government disapproved of the Soviet govern- 
ment it did not follow that trade should not 
be resumed. He asked if Great Britain had 
never traded with countries guilty of atrocities 
and cited the case of Turkey. In September, 
difficulty arose from the alleged attempt of 
the Bolshevists to bribe a British radical news- 
paper, the Daily Herald, in which M. Ka- 
meneff was accused by the British government 
of participating. He was also accused of being 
concerned in the sale of the Russian crown jewels 
in England. M. Kameneff left for Russia, after 
writing a letter denying the British government’s 
contentions. Meanwhile in August there had been 
a long discussion between Lloyd George and the 
Russian envoy, M. Krassin, on the subject 
of the renewal of commercial relations, 
The British policy aimed at the three fol- 
lowing results: (1) The exchange of Brit- 
ish merchandise for gold and the importation 
of raw materials into England; (2) the turn- 
ing of the Bolsheviki away from their proj- 
ects in Persia, Turkestan and India; (3) the 
appeasemefit of the working class in England by 
a more or less complete recognition of the Bol- 
shevist government. In all quarters hostile to 
this policy and particularly in that large part 
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.of the press which had favored intervention in 


Russia and the support of every anti-Bolshevist 
leader, whether or not an adherent to the old 
régime, the policy of renewing the attempt of 
restoration of trade with Russia was attacked 
and ridiculed. Toward the end of the year, the 
Liberal and Labor party element in England at- 
tacked the government for its delay in coming 
to an agreement with the Soviets, but made an 
exception of Lloyd George, who they believed 
was trying to restore trade relations. It was 
hinted that a general strike would result if 
this ‘policy was delayed. Committees had been 
formed during the summer, when Krassin was 
negotiating with the British government, and 
it was proposed that they should take measures 
to organize a strike. Lloyd George announced 
the policy of an Anglo-Bolshevist accord in De- 
cember and there was much rejoicing in Labor 
guarters. Ut was believed that although in prin- 
ciple it only renewed trade relations it involved 
olitical reconciliation as well. The government 
had at that time not declared its opinion on 
the subject of the Russian debts. It was pointed 
out by financiers that if trade relations were 
renewed a loan to Russia would logically follow, 
because the Russians could not export mer- 
chandise without purchases and they lacked the 
money for this purpose. For the present there 
was perhaps enough Russian gold to begin the 
purchase of goods abroad, but this supply would 
soon be exhausted and then the European or 
American exporters would bring pressure to bear 
that loans be made to Russia in order to guar- 
antee payment. The security for such loans 
would be a mortgage on Russian wealth and Rus- 
sian territory, and the result would be the par- 
tition of Russian property among the foreign 
creditors. The decision to renew relations with 
Russia, reached after long delays and in the 
face of violent opposition and many difficulties, 
was among the most important event in inter- 
national politics during the year. 

LABOR AND BOLSHEVISM. A message was sent 
from Lenin to the workers of England May 30th, 
in which he renewed his previous accusation that 
England in spite of the Russian peace proposals 
was continuing her intervention in Russia by 
giving aid to Wrangel in the Crimea and to the 
White Guards in Poland. He declared that every 
educated person knew even before the revolution 
that the Czar had secret treaties with the robber 
governments of England, France, United States, 
Italy and Japan, for the distribution of booty 
at the expense of Constantinople, Galicia, Arme- 
nia, Syria, etc. He urged the formation in Eng- 
land of a Communist party to educate the work- 
ing masses, saying that there was no danger 
that there would be too many Communists in 
England for at present they were practically 
non-existent there. He said that the persons 
who were really guilty of terrorism were not 
the Red forces but the Liberals of England and 
their allies who were conducting the White Ter- 
ror in Finland, Hungary, India, and Treland, 
and who had and were still supporting chiefs 
like Judenitch, Kolchak, Denikin, Pilsudski and 
Wrangel. The above message was brought back 
to England by two members of the Labor del- 
agation on their return from Russia. These 
delegates declared that there was actual terror- 
ism in Russia and that the Bolshevist leaders 
had said that force would be used so long as 
there was the possibility of a counter-revulution, 
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and so long as the Polish war continued. The 
general opinion of the delegates was that while 
the ideals of the Bolshevists were good they 
were not practicable. As to liberty, the indi- 
vidual did not have as much industrial freedom 
in Russia as in England, but they believed that 
if Russia had peace and if trade relations were 
resumed, the country would become rich in a 
short time and that the leaders had shown a 
capacity for extending production. In August 
scattered groups of radicals formed a “National 
Communist Party,” believing in the dictatorship 
of the working class, the Soviet system, and the 


Third (Moscow) International. Comments of 
the conservative press were to the fact that the 
leaders were little known and at that the mem- 
bership did not exceed 5125. See SoctaLism 

Lorgp GREY ON THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE. There 
was much discussion at the beginning of the.year 
of Lord Grey’s expression of views on the sub- 
ject of the American attitude toward the Treaty. 
He expressed them not as an ambassador but 
as a private individual. He said that charges 
of bad faith or repudiation could not be justly 
brought against the United States or against the 
Senate on account of the failure to ratify the 

eaty. 
could fairly be taxed with an undue regard for 
self-interest. The tradition of the United States 
was against all entanglements in European af- 
fairs. <A possible conflict between the executive 
and the legislature was involved in the nature of 
the American constitution. He did not believe 
that the people wished to withdraw their in- 
fluence from world affairs. While he thought 
the difficulties and dangers which Americans pre- 
dicted as a result of the League of Nations would 
probably never arise, he at the same time be- 
lieved their fear of them was sincere. As to 
the reservations he did not think that they 
weakened or injured the League in the manner 
that certain persons apprehended. See UNITED 
STATES and WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. In England the various 
attacks in the French press led in moderate 
quarters to an admission that in certain re- 
aspects France had reason to complain of British 
foreign policy, but she certainly ought not to 
blame the British people. It was unfortunate 
that so many French writers saw fit to attack 
England and especially her prime minister at 
the very moment when the British were making 
great efforts to come to the aid of the people 
in the devastated regions of France. It certain- 
ly seemed impolitic to sow the seeds of enmity 
at snch a time. <A rupture between France and 
England at this moment would be an act of in- 
sanity and would surely play into the hands of 
Germany. There were vast numbers’ of people 
in England who would make any sacrifice for the 
sake of uniting the two nations. A great deal 
of the British comment confined itself to general- 
ities such as these. In an interview on Novem- 
ber 20th, Lloyd George condemned the quarrel- 
makers in both countries and defended the Brit- 
ish position in respect to the reparations. He 
said that France and England were not at odds 


in this matter and would certainly stand together, 


but that there were everywhcre people who tried 
to stir up strife. He did not helieve that they 
would succeed. The question of reparations he 
admitted was an essential point for France, but 
it was of equa] importance to England, for it 
was evident that the more France received, the 
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more England would receive also. The policy 
to pursue was very simple. It consisted merely 
in making Germany pay all that she could. The 
question was how much she was able to pay. 
nngland believed that the amount ought to be 
definitely fixed.. To say that in so thinking she 
was moved by sympathy for Germany was absurd. 
It was obviously necessary for a debtor to know 
how much he was in debt and it was certainly 
not in the debtor’s interests alone that he should 
have this knowledge; but of course the debtor’s 
own statement of his account was not to be the 
final authority. The Powers must estimate his 
capacities and fix the amount due. The im- 
portant thing was just that—the fixing of the 
amount—and as soon as it was done Great 
Britain would be firmly united to France in press- 
ing the demand for payment. “I think J have,” 
continued he, “shown by acts and not by words 
alone my great friendship for the French democ- 
racy. We have fought and gained the victory 
together and we must not renounce in times 
of peace the accord which for a long time has 
been dear to my heart. On the other hand, the 
French must not consider me an enemy simply 
because I speak like a man of business and a 
realist. Friends must always speak to each other 
frankly and support the method which is best 
for their common interest.” See WAR OF THE 
NATIONS. 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS. In the autumn 
it was still a question how far the British gov- 
ernment would go toward meeting the demands 
of Egypt for her. entire independence. Negotia- 
tions between the Egyptian delegates and Lord 
Milner’s mission resulted in an agreement on 
certain points in a programme bestowing on 
Egypt a modified independence. Some of the 
Egyptian delegates who had been conferring in 
London returned to Egypt apparently to secure 
the approval of this policy. The main points in 
it according to the London Times were: The rec- 
ognition by Egypt of the privileged position of 
Great Britain on the Nile; Egyptian consent in 
case of war to give the British all facilities of 
approach in Egyptian territory; maintenance 
by Great Britain of a garrison in Egypt in the 
canal zone; bestowal on Egypt of freedom in her 
foreign relations provided she abstained from the 
formation of treaties contrary to British policy; 
suppression of the capitulations, the control of 
legislation affecting foreigners to devolve on a 
British high commissioner. The Egyptian view 
of this matter was thus set forth by the Egyptian 
Nationalists and their sympathizers in the French 
press. In the first place there was the important 
omission of the Sudan from the proposed ar- 
rangement. It was recalled that in 1899 Great 
Britain had imposed on the Khedive a con- 
vention, that had never been ratified by Turkey, 
whereby the Khedive ceded to England part of 
the righta that he possessed over the Sudan, form- 
ing it into a sort of condominium of England 
and Egypt. But a series of decrees forbade the 
ishedives to abrogate rights granted to Egypt 
by the Turkish government or to alienate any 
part of Egyptian territory. Later Turkey signed 
the treaty in which she renounced all rights over 
Egypt, but it was pointed out that this Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement formed without regard to 
the legitimate rights of Egvpt had no standing 
from the point of view of either national Egyp- 
tian or international law. During the Anglo- 
French dispute over Fashoda, England had rec- 
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ognized expressly that the Sudan was a genuine 
possession of Egypt and by virtue of that inter- 
pretation France was obliged to evacuate Fashoda, 
thus herself recognizing that Sudan was a part 
of Egypt. From an economic point of view 
Egypt could not dispense with the Sudan, for 
whoever was the master of the. Upper Nile con- 
trolled also the Lower Nile, that is to say, Egypt. 
The neutrality of the Suez Canal was guar- 
anteed by the convention of Oct. 29, 1888, 
which entrusted to Egypt the duty of keepin 
the route open in the interest of internation 
commerce. As to the canal zone the Egyptian 
delegates had declared that they were ready 
to recognize the neutrality of the canal under 
the League of Nations, which solution would 
be to the interest of all the Powers. As to the 
right of access to Egypt in case of war, that 
also might threaten the neutrality and security 
of the canal as well as the legitimate rights 
of all the Powers who had a direct interest in 
the free navigation of the canal. It was pointed 
.out also that the presence of an English army 
on Egyptian territory might make Egypt the 
battleground of conflicts in which she had no 
interest. The limitation of Egypt’s right to 
make treaties was again a serious restriction. 
The condition imposed, namely, that all treaties 
must be in accord with British interest, would 
handicap Egypt in her economic development if 
it were to her interest to form agreements with 
England’s commercial competitors. It was more- 
over an attack upon the sovereignty of Egypt in 
that she would not be independent in regard to 
her foreign policies but would have to secure 
English consent in advance to any agreement 
that she wished to make with a foreign state. 
The Egyptians were opposed to placing the con- 
trol over legislation affecting foreigners in the 
hands of a British high commissioner. Such a 
control would also impair the sovereignty of 
Egypt. 

The above comments are from French sources 
and illustrate the spirit of French criticism of 
British foreign policies throughout the year. In 
general the French critics sided with the party 
opposed to the British government’s foreign pol- 
icies wherever dissension showed itself. The 
general tendency of all French writers was to ac- 
cuse on every possible occasion the British gov- 
ernment of self-seeking and disregard for the 
rights of others. This was in accordance with 
a widespread belief that Great Britain was getting 
the lion’s share for herself after the war. For 
discussion of this and other matters relating to 
foreign affairs, see WAR OF THE NATIONS. - 

THe ARMISTICE CELEBRATION. An impressive 
feature of the Armistice celebration was the 
burial of an unknown soldier in Westminster 
Abbey. A similar ceremony took place in France 
(q.v.), where an unknown soldier was buried 
at the Arc de Triomphe. In the English cer- 
emonies the body was brought on a gun carriage 
to Whitehall in the presence of the generals, 
admirals, higher clergy as well as the represen- 
tatives of the throne, the prime minister and his 
cabinet. 

Tie PaRince’s Tour. A long and successful 
Voyage was made by the Prince of Wales during 
the year, in the course of which he visited Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and was everywhere re- 
ceived by marks of great enthusiasm. On ac- 
count of his fatigue he was unable to carry out 
the plan of paying a visit to India in the winter 
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of 1920 in honor of the new era to be brought 
in by the reform measures of the government. 
Toward the close of the year the Duke of 
Connaught was appointed to take his place and 
set out for Madras. 

GREAT LAKES. See Docks anp HARBORS. 

GREECE. A kingdom in the southeast of 
Europe between the Augean and the Tonian seas, 
consisting of the lower part of the Balkan penin- 
sula, the island of Crete, and the new territories 
acquired after the Balkans wars. The mainland 
is nearly cut in two by the gulfs of Patras and 
Lepanto on the west and the Gulf of Agina on 
the east. In addition to the continental portion 
there are the archipelago of the A®gean Sea and 
the Ionian islands. Capital, Athens. 

AREA AND POoPuULATION. Before the Balkan 
wars the area was given at 25,014 square miles 
with a population in 1907 of 2,643,109. The area 
of the new territories, comprising Macedonia, 
Epirus, the A®gean islands and the island of 
Crete, etc., was placed at 16,919 square miles, 
giving a total in 1913 of 41,933. The population 
of the new territories according to the provision- 
al census of 1913 was 2,101,616. The total 9 ae 
lation was estimated in 1914 at 4,821,300. ith 
the consent of the Allied Powers, Greece occupied 


‘North Epirus, taking formal possession in March, 


1916. The population of that region was placed 
at about 250,000. After the war Greece also 
occupied with the consent of the Powers a part 
of western Thrace which had been held by Bul- 
garia and the larger part of the former Turkish 
province of Aidin in Asia Minor, having for its 
principal town Smyrna. Athens, the capital and 
principal city of Greece proper had a population 
in 1907 of 167,479. The largest cities of the 
new territories and of those occupied in 1920 
were with their populations in 1915: Saloniki, 
157,889; Korytza (in North Epirus), about 40,- 
000; Candia, 25,185; Canea, 24,399; Cavalla, 
23,378. The population of Athens and the 
Pireus was placed in 1919 at about 300,000 and 
in that year the population of Saloniki was re- 
ported to have increased to about 250,000. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Greek Orthodox. 
Education is compulsory between the ages of six 
and 12 years, but the law is not well enforced 
and illiteracy prevails. The primary schools in 
1917-18 numbered 6799 with 476,695 pupils and 
8641 teachers. There were hesides, 76 high 
schools and 425 middle schools with 55,408 
al a At Athens are the two universities, the 

ational University and the Capodistria Uni- 
versity. 

PRODUCTION AND INpDUSTRY. The interests are 
mainly agricultural. About one-fifth of the land 
is cultivable. The forests have steadily , di- 
minished hut recently great efforts have been 
made to restore them. The land is mainly in the 
hands of peasant proprietors and farmers under 
the metayer system, though there are a few large 
proprietors. The chief cereals are wheat, barley, 
corn, rye, and mezlin, but the most important 
crop is that of currants which covers an extreme- 
ly large area. The yield of currants in 1919 was 
145,000 tons. Next in importance are olives. 
The olive production in 1918 was 31,702,800 gal- 
lons. Tobacco in 1919 yielded 57,198,485 pounds; 
nuts in 1919, 4,486,185 pounds: wine in 1918, 
10,566,800 gallons. The other important indus- 
tries are the fig industry, oranges, mandarines, 
and lemons. The minerals worked include: 
Magnesite, iron, lead, emery, nickel, zinc, copper, 
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manganese, aluminum, antimony, tin, cobalt, lig- 
nite, salt, etc. See AGRICULTURE. 

ComMERCE. The following table supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in 1920, shows, by countries, 
the value of imports into and exports from Greece 
during 1914, 1917, and 1918 (1918 is the latest 
period’ for which statistics are available) : 
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It was composed in 1920 of 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Russia. The revenues from the sale of salt, 
kerosene, matches, playing cards, cigarette paper, 
tobacco, stamped paper, emery from Naxos, the 
customs receipts at certain ports, and certain sur- 
taxes on tobacco were placed under the control 
of this commission, which supervised the pay- 


Greece and Turkey. 


Im om Ezporte to 

Countries 1914 1917 1918 1914 1917 1918 
Drachmae Drachmas Drachmas Drachmas Draehmas Drachmas 
Great Britain ............ 65,108,652 18,735,843 84,255,201 44,819,222 29,559,833 82,940,340 
BI0G eee ren tick eee eee 4,071,818 18,188,466 61,712,768 14,618,406 22,696,881 84,180,170 
United States ............ 21,199,873 109,715,269 86,029,558 29,370,647 27,479,103 90,874,155 
Austria-Hungary ......... 58,986,263 075 351,192 8,386,887 240°. ®eiwwe ees 
Belgium ............0-8- 5,804,379 23,620 18,761 4,742,905 cc. ceccre ceccccces 
Bolgaria ~icce uw hotiwees 7,814,566 3,825 856,871 L8S6,608 wesescaes ~abateaslas 
BNCO. sg Ped ato eee 23,411,075 29,483,609 82,697,819 11,758,568 19,717,593 62,621,982 
Germany ..........0.200% 27,797,223 179, 49,115 TO,NG2 400. Sie ees: wipes 

Switzerland ............. 1,525,852 2,018,227 4,169,874 59,005 375,928 80,0 
COND 6 led wi eee ee Sah es 21,466,852 27,387,871 79,767,888 25,800,349 9,514,818 17,596,200 
Netherlands ............. 6,549,686 1,610,747 418 9,338,485 10,087 = ......... 
Roumania .......-eec0e8 11,481,194 ......... 24,821 2,001,042 ceswtiwaw ~a@Gnedeaes 
PRAGA Sov sides Oe be eas 30,894,081 128,431 107,689 201,809. -sisteeers: ‘aebeases 
Serbiqg .........ccc cece 7,476,007 $827,138 1,792,075 1,591,540 ......... 2,904,548 
TaPkey cick hea ah einen eas 15,189,259 86,170 61,889 4,277,544 ......... ; 98,776 
All other countries ....... 11,075,692 20,126,330831,748,720 6,776,007 3,272,594 5,763,998 
TOta!), <cc ise e ete 818,846,472 228,075,490733,907,099 178,564,862 112,626,577 296,860,251 


Exports to the United States in 1919 were 
valued at 30,191,304 drachmas as against 18,- 
479,763 in 1918. Of these the chief item con- 
tinued to he tobacco leaf—22,681,873 drachmas 
in 1919 and 17,295,451 in 1918. The figures for 
the period under consideration exceeded those of 
any year since the establishment of commercial 
relations between the two countries. The princi: 
pal items showing gains were currants, figs, furs, 
gum mastic, aromatic herbs, marble, olive oil, 
opium, skins, sponges, tartrate of lime, and wool. 
Olive-oi] shipments to the United States began 
again with the removal of the prohibition against 
exportation existing in 1918. 

Finance. The following information in re- 
gard to the finances, shipping, etc., was supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: During the war three ele- 
ments, among others, gave the Greek drachma a 
strong position on the changes of the world—the 
presence of large Allied armies, with the conse- 
quent expenditures of large sums for local and 
immediate needs, the earnings of the Greek mer- 
chant marine (in great part under requisition tv 
Allied governments), and the sums sent into 
Greece hy Greeks residing in the United States. 
Against these favorable elements in the exchange 
situation must be noted the inability in 1919 to 
realize credits held in certain countries, the de- 
pletion in some measure through the rush to buy 
articles of luxury in America and Europe, of 
which the country had been long deprived, the 
restrictions on exchange transactions imposed b 
the government, which latter induced many hold- 
ers of foreign exchange to retain their capital 
abroad for trading purposes, etc. The general 
result of these unfavorable elements was gradu- 
ally to impair the strong position held by the 
drachma, which toward the end of 1919 began to 
show evidences of weakness in comparison to the 
dollar, with which it had been successfully main- 
tained theretofore. The full effect of this, how- 
ever, was not seen until the early spring of 1920. 
The drachma as valued in United States currency 
stood at 5.195% cents in June, 1919, and at 8.0612 
in June, 1920. 

The International Financial Commission was 
established in 1898, following the war between 


ment of the interest on the Greek debt. The re- 
ceipts for 1919 exceeded those of any previous 
year in the life of the commission and are almost 
double those of 1914. The receipts of 1914, 1918, 
and 1919 were as follows: 1914, 82,209,932 
drachmas; 1918, 90,138,297 drachmas; 1919, 
168,039,887 drachmas. The gains registered for 
the 12-month period were marked in the receipts 
from the various customhouses of the kingdom; 
this was naturally reflected in sales of stamped 
paper entering into commercial and other trans- 
actions. Matches, salt, and kerosene, as articles 
of prime necessity, the sale of whieh was par- 
ticularly hampered during the war as a result of 
difficulties of transportation and communication, 
showed satisfactory gains over 1918. The mora- 
torium continued in effect during 1919 with a 
tendency toward a modification of some of its 
features, notably in the matter of rents. 

COMMUNICATIONS. On Jan. 1, 1920, the Greek 
mercantile fleet was composed of 228 steamers 
of 430,237 tons. At the same time: 754 sailing 
vessels, of a combined tonnage of 108,218 tons, 
flew the Greek flag. To these figures should be 
added 214 small craft on the Danube, some 94 
smaller boats at Galatz, and about 29 tugboats 
at Constantinople. The Greek mercantile fleet 
of steamers was largely divided among seven 
companies. A number of vessels were owned by 
individuals or unincorporated groups. 

During the year 1918 all rail and water lines 
were under the control of the government; this 
control continued over the railway lines and was 
expected to lead to the ultimate taking over of 
all independent companies by the federal authori- 
ties. Those navigation companies which lost 
ships during the war and other ship-owners who 
gained handsome profits as a result of operations 
of the past few years were active buyers of ships 
in 1919-20. 

During 1919 American vessels arriving at 
Piraeus numbered 37, of a combined carrying ca- 
pacity of 123,305 tons. Cargoes consisted of 
salt, coffee, coal, flour, sugar, and frozen meat 
from Oanada. There were also a number of gen- 
eral cargoes. But three ships with a tonnage of 
6283 flying the American flag arrived in 1918. 

DEFENSE. The approximate strength of the 
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army at the beginning of 1920 was 200,000 men. 
Demobilization ‘had not yet been completed on ac- 
count of the large number of troops engaged in 
the operations in Asia Minor. The army consti- 
tuted 12 divisions, the average strength of each 
, being 12,000. The number of vessels in the navy 
were two warships of 13,000 tons each, one of 
10,118, three of 5000 each, and one of 2600 tons, 
and there were also 13 destroyers, and a number 
of torpedo boats, two submarines, and miscel- 
laneous craft. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
hands of the King, who acts through a responsi- 
ble ministry. Legislative power is in the Boulé, 
and in the Council of State. The former com- 
prises 316 deputies, including those from the 
new territories. The ministry at the inning 
of 1920 was as follows: Premier, E. K. Veni- 
zelos; Vice-President of the Ministerial Council 
and Minister of Marine, E. Repoulis; Minister of 
War, M. Grivas; Minister of Foreign Affairs, N. 
Politis; Minister of the Interior, M. Raktivand; 
Minister of Finance, M. Negropontis; Minister 
of Justice, J. Tsirimocos; Minister of Food Sup- 
pee P. Bourloumis; Minister of Education, D. 

ingas; Minister of Agriculture, G. Kafastaris; 
Minister for Refugees, S. Simos; Minister of 
Communications, A. Papanastasiou; Minister of 
National Economy, K. Spyridis; and Ministers 
without portfolio, A. Michalacopoulos and M. 
Sterghiadis. 

HISTORY 

OPPOSITION TO VENIZELOS. To what extent 
the power of Venizelos rested upon the consent of 
the people was not definitely known, but it had 
been hoped by the Allied Powers that it was 
firmly based. He had acted steadily in concert 
_with the Allies during the war and afterwards. 
As to his own country he had secured through the 

ace great advantages in respect to territory. 

n the other hand he was successful in carrying 
out the requests of the Allies in Asia Minor. He 
established Greek authority firmly in Smyrna 
and the surrounding territory, driving out the 
Turkish Nationalists and preparing the way for 
the signature of the Treaty of Sévres, and he 
acquired for his country the sovereignty over the 
Turkish portion of Thrace. The policy of Veni- 
zelos down to the spring of 1915 seemed to have 
the full approval of the people. At that time 
they were beginning to question the attitude of 
the King who in spite of his record in the Bal- 
kan wars of 1912-13 was losing some of his 
popularity. He seemed to repudiate the princi- 

a on which those wars had been waged. 
- When the late war began his policy consisted in 
benevolent neutrality toward Serbia, and there- 


fore toward the Allies, and the government de- 


clared that if Bulgaria attacked Serbia, Greece 
would take part in the war against Bulgaria. 
Another feature of his policy was a careful watch 
lest any Balkan nation should secure territory at 
the expense of Greece, and finally after Turkey 
entered the war, an attempt to obtain possession 
of Thrace, the “gean islands, and the coast of 
. Asia Minor. In this policy Constantine and his 
Prime Minister, Venizelos, had been in accord, 
but Constantine believed that the Germans would 
win the war, while Venizelos had a profound 
faith in the ultimate success of the Allies. The 
course subsequently followed by Venizelos led to 
a great loss of life and treasure and the question 
arose after the war whether Greece would not 
have been better off if she had followed the policy 
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of neutrality favored by Constantine throughout. 

Under Venizelos there had been a strict repres- 
sion of all elements favorable to Constantine, 
even though they had been loyal to the govern- 
ment throughout the war. Many officers and 
soldiers had been driven into exile. The censor- 
ship of the press concealed these incidents, but 
when in the summer of 1920 the censorship was 
lifted, knowledge of them was spread abroad. 
Venizelos was generally condemned by his op- 

onents for ambition and for subserviency to 
England and France. The government was ac- 
cused of lavish expenditures in its foreign policy. 
It was found that the crops could not be gathered 
because of the absence of able-bodied men who 
had been called to the front and who according 
to the critics were fighting the battles of Eng- 
land and France. An active propaganda was 
carried on to spread these views and from its 
headquarters at Lucerne, Switzerland, the cam- 
paign was ably conducted. 

Meanwhile the government of Venizelos was be- 
ing carried on by an assembly which had been 
elected on May 31, 1915.° This assembly had 
been dissolved by Constantine six months after- 
wards, but was called by King Alexander after 
his father’s expulsion. This was naturally an 
embarrassment. The critics did not refer to the 
unconstitutionality of recalling this assembly 
but they dwelt on various unconstitutional 
acts of Venizelos. They characterized as un- 
constitutional his invitation to the Allies to 
occupy Greek territory at Saloniki. They 
called his setting up a provincial govern- 
ment in Crete an act of treason, and they con- 
demned him for assuming power after the expul- 
sion of Constantine. At the time of the expul- 
sion, the French High Commissioner wrote to 
King Constantine’s Prime Minister, M. Zaimis, a 
letter calling upon the King to abdicate. In this 
he said that the King had openly violated the 
constitution and had Sloat the confidence of the 
protecting Powers and that he had therefore been 
authorized to demand the King’s abdication. To 
this the Prime Minister replied that the King 
had decided to leave the country and had ap- 
pointed as his successor, Prince Alexander. Ac- 
cording to the papers issued from Lucerne after- 
wards, the King had been dethroned against the 
will of 90 per cent of the people who would have 
fought for him had he called upon them to do 
so. It was further said that the Greeks had suf- 
fered needlessly and to a terrible extent. The 
King’s supporters appealed to the principle of 
President Wilson that every country should de- 
termine its own destiny as giving the Greeks the 
right to say whether or not they wanted King 
Constantine. In short, the situation was repre- 
sented by the partisans of Constantine as one 
artificially forced upon Greece by the policy of 
the Allies during the war. 

There were many discontented persons who 
joined the opposition on account of alleged mal- 
administration during the frequent absences of 
Venizelos at Paris and London. While Venizelos 
blamed his ministers for the wholesale arrests 
and other arbitrary acts he himself was 
held to account for them. Along with the 
supporters of Constantine, there was a large 
number of pro-Germans and Socialists. Many 
were leas desirous of the return of Constantine 
than of the overthrow of Venizelos. These in- 
cluded all who were opposed to the republican 
system, for the establishment of republican gov- 
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ernment was the ultimate aim of Venizelos, al- 
though he did not believe that the country was 
at that moment ready for it. 

THE Exvections. In the November elections 
the main issue was the policy pursued by Veni- 
zelos during and since the war, ue eager the 
expulsion of King Constantine. The former 
Prime Minister, Gounaris, had accepted the chal- 
lenge of the Liberal followers of Venizelos and 
agreed that the election would serve as a popular 
referendum on this issue. The results as an- 
nounced on November 15th were entirely favor- 
able to the opposition including the personal de- 
feat of Prime Minister Venizelos in his own 
constituency. No serious disorders were report- 
ed during the election contests. 

CaBINET Crisis. On November 16th, the Veni- 
zelos cabinet resigned on account of the victory 
of the opposition in the elections. All but two 
of the ministers had been beaten in the elections 
and the returns published at that time gave 250 
Royalists to 118 supporters of Venizelos. This 
was followed by reports of an impending revo- 
lution and by lamentations in France and Eng- 
land over the probable return of ex-King Con- 
stantine. A new cabinet was now formed under 
the former Premier, M. George Rhallis. The 
new Prime Minister took his oath of office in 
the presence of Admiral Coundouriotis who was 
acting as regent. In addition to the Prime 
Minister who also held the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs and Justice, the Ministry comprised the 
following: M. Boldris, Minister of the Interior; 
M. Nicolas Kalogeropoulos, Minister of Finance 
and Provisions; M. Demetrios Gounaris, Minister 
of War: M. John Rhallis, Minister of Marine; 
M. Theodore Zaimis, Minister of Education and 
Pensions; M. Petro Mauromeghaelis, Minister of 
Economy and Agriculture. Thereupon the re- 
gent resigned and it was arranged that the other 
members of the cabinet were to take their oath 
before the Queen Mother, Olga. Out of the 369 
Deputies elected 287 were reported to be loyal 
to the King. In spite of the opposition to a oon- 
tinuance of the forward policy of Venizelos it 
was reported on November 2Ist, that the cabinet 
had decided to go on with it and it was expected 
that Greek troops in Asia Minor would shortly 
begin a new offensive. 

ReEcALL oF KING CONSTANTINE. It was 
learned on November 17th, that ex-King Con- 
stantine refused to go to Athens as the head of 
any one political party, but insisted on a plebis- 
cite before he would return himself or permit 
any one of his sons to do so. The plebiscite was 
held, December 5. According to the preliminary 
returns, it gave a large majority in favor of the 
return of the former king. The voting did not 
occasion any disorder, but it appeared not to be 
taken seriously since it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that the decision would be in favor of the 
recall. According to the press reports only 
royalists voted in certain parts of the country. 
The meeting of Parliament was postponed for a 
month. It was reported that new elections 
would shortly be held in order to secure the 
King a larger majority in the Chamber, where 
at present there were 120 votes against him. 

King Constantine reached Athens, December 
19, and was received by vast crowds with great 
enthusiasm. Meanwhile France had withdrawn 
her representative and it was reported that Eng- 
land had instructed hers to have no official rela- 
tions with Constantine. 
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ALLIED GOVERNMENTS AND THE KING. The 
Supreme Council of the Allies at London on De- 
cember 3d announced to the public that all finan- 
cial support would be withdrawn from Greece 
if Constantine were returned to the throne and 
that the Allied Powers would consider the ques- 
tion of the territorial reprisals. The conference 
also decided to protest internationally against 
the issue by the Greek government of 200,000,000 
drachmae in currency in spite of the objection 
of the Allies. At this time the treaty of Sévres 
had not been ratified and the Allies therefore had 
the power to revise it, so far as Greece was con- 
cerned. They could if they chose change com- 
pletely the status of Smyrna. According to the 
view of certain French groups, Smyrna would be 
safer in the hands of the Turks than the hands 
of Constantine. On the other hand certain 
British authorities believed that Constantine who 
had promised that he would pursue the policy 
of Venizelos in regard to the acquisitions of 
Greece would carry on an effective campaign, be- 
ing himself a successful commander. e ques- 
tion was complicated further by the fact that 
the Greeks in the recent elections had given evi- 
dence that they had tired of the policy of foreign 
expansion and were unwilling to fight for their 
claims in Asia Minor. 

Meanwhile, Venizelos left Athens for Nice on 
board a Greek yacht, escorted by a British cruis- 
er and two British destroyers. The news of the 
Greek situation caused much anxiety in official 
circles in France and according to the newspaper 
correspondents, the French were beginning to 
plan a change in their Near Eastern policy. In- 
stead of holding off from any arrangement with 
the Turks it was now proposed that overtures 
should be made to the Turkish Nationalists. 
There had been much talk in Paris of the failure 
of the Greek expedition into Asia Minor which 
had never been highly approved, being regarded 
as an Anglo-Greek arrangement. It had no suc- 
cess in checking the National Turkish movement 
and rumors were circulating that there was 
serious demoralization in the Greek forces on ac- 
count of the conflicts between the supporters of 
Venizelos and the supporters of the ex-King Con- 
stantine. There had also been rumors of muti- 
nies arising from the desire of the men to re- 
turn home. There was: talk in France about 
reducing the area occupied by the Greeks. An 
article in the Temps declared that the best thing 
to do was to negotiate with the Nationalists. 
This would necessarily involve the rejection of 
the Turkish treaty. Such a policy was said to 
be the best for French interests and justified in 
the circumstances. The French view of the situ- 
ation in Greece was that the former Allies of 
Greece in general and the protecting Powers in 
particular had uncontestable rights in the mat- 
ter and that'if the Greek people were free to 
recall a ruler that pleased them, England and 
France were equally free to refuse diplomatic 
recognition to one whom they did not think 
worthy of their confidence. At first it had even 
been argued by French writers that the return of 
King Constantine ought to be forbidden. 

TuHRace. In the autumn, Eastern Thrace was 
still under Greek military control, the officers 
having their headquarters at Adrianople. West- 
ern Thrace with its capital at Gumoldjina was 
under a governor-general, and was still engaged 
in organizing the civil government. Efforts were 
being made by the military in the eastern divi- 
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sion to win over the 25,000 Bulgars to the sup- 
port of the Greek government, and to come to an 
arrangement in respect to religious administra- 
. tion that was satisfactory to the 57,000 Turks 
of the region. See ARCH ZOLOGY. 

GREELEY, FEpwitn Seneca. Banker and 
Civil War veteran, died January 10. He was 
born at Nashua, N. H., May 20, 1832, and worked 
at the trade of locomotive building in his youth. 
Entering the Civil War he served with distinc- 
tion and was made hrigadier-general of volun- 
teers, March 13, 1865. After the war he worked 
for 20 years in an electric and railway supply 
company which became E. S. Greeley and Com- 
pany, and lasted until 1897. After that he was 
engaged in banking in New Haven, Conn. 
was a member of many important social and edu- 
cational institutions. 

GREEN, JAMES Monroe. Educator, died, 
November 1. He was born in New Jersey, Aug. 
29, 1851; and was educated at the New Jerse 
Normal School and at Dickinson College. He 
was principal of New Jersey normal schools and 
president of the State Teachers’ Association. In 
1889 he proposed the method of approving high 
schools, which was adopted by the State. In 
1910-11 he was president of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States. From 1899 to 1917 he was principal of 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools. 

GREENAWALT, Ermer ErtswortH. Im- 
migration Commissioner, died March 8. He was 
born at Lancaster County, Pa., June 1, 1862. 
After working as a cigar-maker until 1866 he 
devoted himself to the organization of trades 
unions and became the editor of the Labor Leader 
at Lancaster, Pa., continuing in that work for 
23 years. He represented the organizations of 
Labor at the State capital, and also before 
Congress, during 15 years, and was president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 1902-12. 
On May 1, 1914, he was made Commissioner of 
Immigration at the port of Philadelphia. 

GREENLAND. Next to the island con- 
tinent Australia, the largest island in the world, 
with an area variously estimated at from 826,000 
square miles to 849,429 square miles. It is for 
the most part uninhabited and the settled por- 
tion constitutes a colony belonging to Denmark 
the area of which is given variously at from 
34,015 square miles to 46.740 square miles. 
Population in 1911, 13,449. The largest settle- 
ment is the city of Sydproven with a population 
in 1911 of 789, and the smallest Skansen with a 
population of only 46. The trade with the colony 
is a monopoly of the Danish government and is 
largely in seals, seal skins, fish, oil, and blue fox 
skins. The head of the administration is a 
director who resides at Copenhagen. 

GREGORY, STEPHEN Strona. Former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, died in 
Chicago, Ill., October 24. He was born at Una- 
dilla, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1849; removed to Madison, 
Wis., 1858, and graduated at the University of 
Wisconsin, 1870. He then practiced law at 
Madison and subsequently at Chicago where he 
was counsel in many important cases. Along 
with John P. Wilson, he successfully defended 
the law which created the sanitary district of 
Chicago. Ele was also a lawyer for the defense 
in the celebrated murder case of Prendergast and 
in the Debs conspiracy trial. He was for a short 
time special counsel for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and in 1917 was appointed war commis- 
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sioner of the Chicago Bar Association. In 1911 
he was elected president of the American Bar 
Association. In politics he was a Democrat. 

GRENADA. One of the Windward Islands 
in the West Indies belonging to Great Britain. 
Area, 133 square miles. The colony includes 
one-half of the Grenadine Islands, the other half 
being under the administration of St. Vincent. 
Population, estimated Dec. 31, 1918, at 73,881. 
The capital and chief town is St. George’s, with 
a population of 4916, mainly negroes. In 1918 
there were 59 government or government-aided 
elementary schools with an enrollment of 9845 
pupils. The chief products are spices and cocoa, 
which are also the chief exports. Other imports 
in order of their importance in 1919 were cot- 
ton, manufactures, flour, dried and salted fish, 
and various foodstuffs. Revenue in 1918-19 was 
£110,116 and expenditures £107,981. The public 
debt in 1919 was £192,180. The total shipping 
entered in 1918 was 260,258 tons. Governor and 
commander-in-chief, resident at St. George’s, Sir 
G. D. Haddon-Smith. 


GRENADINES. See GRENADA and “St. 
VINCENT. 
GRIFFES, CHartes TOMLINSON. American 


composer, died in New York, April 8. He was 
born in Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1884. Having 
received his first instruction in his native town, 
he spent four years in Berlin, studying under 
Jedliczka, Klatte, Rtifer, and Humperdinck. 
After his return to America he was in charge of 
the department of music at the Hackley School 
in Tarrytown, N. Y. His name did not become 
widely known until shortly before his death, 
when the performance of his symphonic poem, 
The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan, by the Boston 
ha da Orchestra attracted general attention. 

is premature death deprived America of a com- 
poser who held out unusual promise. His other 
works are The Katrn of Kort , a dance-drama 
in two scenes; Schojo, a Japanese mime-play; 
two pieces for string-quartet; three poems of 
Fiona MacLeod for soprano and orchestra; a 
sonata in F for piano; minor pieces for piano, 
and songs. 

GRIFFITH, Sir Samurn Wacker. Aus- 
tralian official, died August 9. He was born, 
June 21, 1845, and educated at the University of 
Sydney. In 1874-78 he was attorney-general of 
Queensland, and he was Prime Minister in 1883- 
88, 1890-93. From 1893 to 1903 he was Chief 
Justice of Queensland and Lieutenant-Governor 
from 1889 to 1903. He translated Dante’s Divine 
poecey and published The Queensland Criminal 

ode. 

GROVES, CHartes Epwarp. British chem- 
ist, died, February 1. He had been vice-president 
of the London Chemical Society from 1899 to 
1902 and before that was for many years the 
editor of the Society’s Journal. He was born in 
1841. He left a bequest to the Royal Institute 


for the promotion of scientific research. 
GRUBICY, VittoreE. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 


GUADELOUPE. A French colony in the 
Lesser Antilles, consisting of two islands separat- 
ed by a narrow channel, with a combined area of 
722 square miles, and having five dependencies 
of smaller islands, whose area is 688 square 
miles. Population as estimated unofficially in 
1919 was 213,229. Capital, Basse Terre, with 
a population of 8656. The chief city is Pointe- 
a-Pitre (population, 22,664), with an excellent 
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harbor. The chief products are coffee, sugar, 
vanilla, cacao, and rum. Two steam navigation 
companies maintain direct communication with 
France and there is a wireless station at Destrel- 
lan. It is locally administered under a governor 
and an elected council. It sends to the French 
Legislature one Senator and two Deputies. 

GUAM. An island belonging to the United 
States, situated in the Pacific Ocean between 
13° 13’ and 13° 39 north latitude and 144° 387’ 
and 144° 58’ east longitude. Area, estimated at 
225 square miles; population in 1920, 14,724, of 
whom 548 were foreign residents and 478 were 
at the Naval station. The pupils of school 
in 1920 numbered 1894 of whom 1769 were in 
daily attendance. The imports in 1920 amounted 
to $408,264 and the exports to $34,133. The 
leading imports were foodstuffs, cotton tissues, 
cigars and tobacco, refined sugar, and refined 
petroleum. The revenue amounted to $155,836 
and the expenditures to $137,206 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. The estimate of rev- 
enue for the fiscal year 1921 was $175,725. Gov- 
ernor in 1920, Capt. William W. Gilmer. 

GUATEMALA. A Central American republic 
in the western part of Central America, extend- 
ing from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 
Capital, Guatemala City. Area, estimated at 
from 43,641 square miles to 48,290 square miles, 
the estimates diverging on account of boundary 
disputes; population, estimated unofficially, Dec. 
31, 1917, at 2,123,001, of whom about 61.5 per 
cent were Indians, the larger portion of the re- 
mainder being mestizos. Guatemala City had a 
population variously estimated at from 90,000 to 
over 100,000. It was in large part destroyed by 
one of the most violent earthquakes ever known 
in Central American history, which began in No- 
vember, 1917, and lasted into the ear y months 
of 1918, but the city was being rebuilt in 1920. 
Other towns are: Coban (30,770); Quezalte- 
nango (28,940); Totonicapan (28,310). The 
movement of population during the year ending 
March 1, 1920, was as follows: Births, 69,758; 
deaths, 63,790; marriages, 3799. 

EpucaTIon. Primary instruction is free and 
compulsory between the ages of six and fourteen. 
No later statistics were available than those given 
in the preceding YEar Book, which showed 1942 
Abahani schools with an attendance of 54,745. 

e institutions of higher learning include the 
Lehdisd of Guatemala, opened in 1918; the 
Norma! Central Institute; a school of handicraft 
for women; a conservatory of music; a school 
of art; and schools of commerce, law, medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry. Measures for the ex- 
tension of public instruction were taken in the 
course of the year, including the establishment 
of a night school for workmen, a school for na- 
tive Indians, and the opening of new elementary 
schools. 

PRopucTION. The soil is very fertile, yielding 
tropical and sub-tropical products. sng the 
seacoast and further inland large banana planta- 
tions cover thousands of acres, and the country 
raises for its own and other foreign consumption 
about 10,000,000 bunches of bananas a year. The 
valley of the Motagua River is considered one of 
the most densely vegetated regions in the world. 
The chief crop of the country, however, is coffee, 
which is raised for the most part on the slopes 
of the mountains, 1500 to 5000 feet above sea 
level. In 1919 the coffee crop was estimated 
approximately at 1,100,420 gquintals (a quin- 
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tal=101.4 Ibs.). The other crops in the order 
of their importance are platanos and bananas, 
maize, .beans, rice, and potatoes. The turcer 
area was placed at 1,316,482 acres and contains 
rich supplies of mahogany and dyewoods, most 
of which are exported to the United States. The 
roduction of ferro-chromium is important. 
ring the fiscal vear ending March 1, 1920, the 
mines of this mineral in the departments of 
Jalapa and Estrada Cabrera produced over 
225,000 kilos, most of it coming from the former 
department. 

CoMMERCE. No later figures for commerce 
were available than those in the preceding YEAR 
Book, which showed that in 1919 foreign trade 
was distributed among the foreign countries in 
order of value as follows: United States, United 
Kingdom and Belize, France, Mexico, and Cen- 
tra! America. The total imports for 1918 were 
$8,991,573; exports $11,319,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The principal lines form a 

art of the international railway of Central Amer- 

lca, and extend from Puerto Barrios to the city 
of Guatemala, 194%, miles, and thence to José 
on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. 
Various extensions were in process of construc- 
tion or under consideration, including a survey 
for the new Eastern railway, to run from Santa 
Maria to El Patinar. The tonnage in 1919 of 
vessels entering the ports was 696,885 tons, of 
which 422,929 tons were American. 

FINANCE. Revenue during the fiscal year end- 
ing March 1, 1920, was 127,249,489 pesos, an in- 
crease of 15,312,164 pesos; expenditure, 101.028,- 
476 pesos. The following figures in detail in 
regard to receipts and expenditures were issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1920: Re- 
ceipts: Customs revenues, 80,194,225 pesos; liq- 
uor taxes and government monopolies, 30,511,- 
955; sundry revenues, 6,825,907; telegraph and 
telephone, 5,269,727; and postal receipts, 4,447,- 
675. Expenditures: Department of home gov- 
ernment and justice, 12,729,091; foreign relations, 
619,062; treasury, 6,938,237; public credit, 452,- 
491; fomento (promotion), 4,030,151; war, 22,- 
846,920; public instruction, 6,530,222; exchange, 
37,635,869; telegraph and telephones, 6,523,465; 
Poi 8,489,115; other expenditures, 

57,318. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a president elected for six years and the leyis- 
lative power in a national assembly and a council 
of state, the former consisting of representatives 
elected for four years by universal suffrage and 
the latter of thirteen members, a part of whom 
are elected by the national assembly, and a part 
appointed by the president. President in 1920, 
Don Carlos Herrera. 

History. A revolt broke out on April 7 
against the president, Estrada Cabrera, who was 
accused of ruling tyrannically, and of torturing, 
imprisoning and executing those who opposed 
him. He was overthrown on April 17th. the 
immediate issue being that of the Central 
American Union, to which he was opposed. Dr. 
Carlos Herrera was appointed provisional pres- 
ident in his place and the new government was 
recognized by the United States. On September 
15, the new president took the oath of office be- 
fore the National Assembly. The programme set 
forth among the aims of the administration the 
establishment of close and friendly relations with 
the United States and Mexico. <A plan was under 
consideration for an international bridge over the 
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Suchiati River, to be built at the expense of the 
Guatemalan and Mexican railways. On Novem- 
ber lst., representatives from the municipalities of 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Salvador met in Antigua and issued a proclama- 
tion advising the union of all five states under 


a single government for Central America. The- 


unionists of Guatemala agreed in a meeting with 
those of Salvador upon resolutions favoring a 
single government to be presented at a new meet- 
ing of the representatives from the five states. 
Among the measures to be considered were wire- 
less telegraph systems, customs tariffs, coinage, 
weights and measures, and coastwise trade. In 
October ex-president Estrada Cabrera was atill 
in prison as a result of the revolution. On No- 
vember 22nd he requested the intervention of the 
President of the United States on behalf of his 
release. 

GUILLAUME, Cnrartes Epovarp. French 
physicist to whom was awarded the Nobel prize 
for physics in 1820. Many important discoveries 
especially in connection with alloys have been 
due to him. He was born about 1860, the son of 
a watchmaker, and he made his first important 
discovery in 1896 when he found an alloy that 
was of a more stable nature than platinum and 
which he called “invar” from its invariable qual- 
ity. This transformed methods of measurement 
of geodesic bases and reduced the cost to 2 per 
cent of what it had been 20 years before. As a 
result of the employment of the new material it 
was possible to mensure the Simplon in five days. 
This steel-nickel compound when the steel com- 
ponent amounted to 45 per cent equaled in ex- 
pansive power the combination of platinum and 
glass. It was possible to employ it during the 
war in place of platinum for the soldering of the 
filaments of electric lights and to continue the 
manufacture of the bulbs after the stock of 
platinum had begun almost to disappear. He 
was a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, and of the French Institute, and an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

GUINEY, Louise ImMoaen. American poet- 
ess and essayist, died at London, England, No- 
vember 2. She was born at Boston, Mass., in 
1861, and began to publish volumes of verse in 
1884. In 1899 she published the Martyr’s Idyl 
and Shorter Poems. She also wrote a number of 
volumes in prose, including a volume of essays in 
1897. and a biography of Hurrell Froude (1904), 
and edited the works of Matthew Arnold and 
others. 

GUISASOLA, VicrorIANo (MENENDEZ). 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

GULLAND, Jonn’9 Witriam. British 
Liberal politician. died at Manchester, England, 
January 26. For some time past he was the 
chief Liberal whip in the Asquith ministry. He 
was born in Edinhurgh in 1864, educated at the 
Universitv of Edinburgh, and entered Parlia- 
ment in 1906, serving for 12 years. From 1909 
to 1915 he was the Junior Lord of the Treasury 
and Scottish whip and later became the chief 
government whip. In 1915-17 he was Joint Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Treasury. He went 
out with the rest of the Asquith cahinet. He 
was a radical in politics and a keen and uncom- 
promising politician, hut personally popular with 
members of all shades of opinion. 

GUNTHER, CHARLES FREDERICK. Manu- 
facturer, died, February 10. He was born in 
Germany March 6, 1837; came to the United 
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States in 1842 and after receiving a public school 
education became a cashier in a bank. He was 
the manufacturer of a celebrated confectionery, 
1868-1915. He interested himself in the collec- 
tion of relics, manuscripts, etc. and his collec- 
tions of Washington and Lincoln relics were well 
known. 

GUTHRIE, CaHarres JouHn, Lord. Scottish 
jurist, died, April 28. He was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1849, educated at the University there, 
and admitted to the bar in 1875, acquiring a 
large practice. He was legal adviser of the 
Free Church of Scotland, 1881-1900, and of the 
United Free Church, 1900-02; president of the 
Royal Scottish Geographic Society, 1917. He 
wrote John Know and Hie House (1898), and 
edited Knox’s History of the Reformation in 
Scotland. 

GYMNASTICS. The national Amateur 
Athletic Union championships and Olympic try- 
outs were held at New York City, July 22. The 
winners in the individual events were: horizontal 
bar, Curt Rottman, N. Y. Turn Verein; parallel 
bars, Joseph Oszy, N. Y. A. C.; side horse, Charles 
M. Cremer, N. Y. A. C.; flying rings, J. D. Glea- 
son, Los Angeles A. C.; rope climb, Louis Weiss- 
man, 92d Street Y. M. H. A.; Indian club swing- 
ing, Ray Dutcher, N. Y. A. C.; tumbling, Arthur 
W. Nugent, Newark Turn Verein; all-around, 
Joseph Oszy, N. Y. A. C. 

The United States Naval Academy won the 
intercollegiate championship, scoring 2514 points. 
The University of Pennsylvania was second with 
1314 and Yale third with 11. Other scores were 
Princeton 6; Haverford 4; Massachusetts Tech. 
3. Perry Potter of Yale won the all-around 
seein aaa J. 8. Long of Haverford finishing 
second. 


GYPSUM. About 2,430,000 short tons of 
crude gypsum were mined in the United States 
in 1919, an increase of 373,000 tons over the out- 

ut of 1918, according to estimates of the United 
tates Geological Survey. This increase was in 
striking contrast. to a decrease in 1918 from 
1917 amounting to 24 per cent. The following 
table shows the distribution by States: 


ORUDE GYPSUM MINED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1918-19, IN SHORT TONS 


Increase or 

decfease tn 

ntity 
191 mined 

State 1918 (estimated) (per cent) 
LOWS. 664 ess Ses 827,92 482,000 + 82 
Kanegas ........... 54,958 78,000 + 42 
Michigan ......... 286,768 889,000 +18 
New OPK: Sse 531,038 578,000 +08 
QHIO: fee o:0- 3 eed os 199,456 254,000 +28 
Oklahoma ......... 126,208 120,000 —05 
Texas ee 157,888 176,000 +12 
Wyoming ......... 41,877 52,000 +24 
Other states*....... 831,395 406,000 + 23 
2,057,015 2,480,000 +18 


“Includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and Virginia. 


HAITI. A West Indian republic occupying 
the western part of the Island of Haiti or Santo 
Domingo, but the other portion of the island 
constituting the Dominican Republic. Capital, 
Port au Prince. The area is estimated at 11,072 
square miles; estimated population on the basis 
of the church registers in 1909 was 2,029,700; 
and the estimated population in 1912 was 2,500,- 
000. The density was greater than that of any 
other Latin-American republic with the excep- 
tion of Salvador. About 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation are negroes and the language spoken is 
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a dialect of French. Estimates of population of 
‘cities vary widely. The largest city is Port 
au Prince, the capital, with an estimated pop- 
ulation in 1919 of 101,272 (other estimates 120,- 
000). Other cities are Cap Haltien with an es- 
timated population in 1919 of 18,952 but accord- 
ing to other estimates, 30,000; Gonafves 30,000 
(other estimates 8,000) and Cayes, 12,000 to 15,- 
000; Port du Paix 6000 to 10,000. 

Propucrion, Commence, etc. Apriculture is 
the chief occupation and coffee is the most im- 
portant product. Cocoa, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
and rum are produced in considerable quantities. 
The forests yield logwood and other valuable 
woods whieh are exported. The exports in 1916- 
17 amounted to $7,220,289 and the imports to 
$8,606,055. The chief exports were: Coffee, 
logwood, etc., cocoa, cotton, honey, hides, gum, 
etc. From Oct. 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, the 
foreign trade of the republic amounted to 4,809,- 
072 gourdes (par of gourde $0.25, exchange rate 
approximately $0.20) and $4,430,340. The im- 
ports were valued at 4,809,072 gourdes and §$2,- 
164,082; the exports, at $2,055,850. 

Finance. There is an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency, the monetary unit being the gourde or 
dollar with a fluctuating value in the market. 
At the end of 1920 its market value in United 
States money was 3.25. The revenue is derived 
maimly from customs. The budget for 1918-19 
balaniced at $3,999,646 currency gourdes. The 
report from the commission of: public credits 
showed that the total national debt to date 
amounted to 180,182,187 gourdes, divided as fol- 
lows: Consolidated debts, 96,466,191 gourdes; 
floating debt, 50,645,751 gourdes; and time loan, 
33,070,245. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a president, elected for four years by the 
legislature and the legislative power in a national 
assembly consisting of two chambers, namely, the 
Chamber of Communes and the Senate, mem- 
bers of the former being elected for three years by 
popular vote and of the latter for six years by 
popular vote. By the Haitian Treaty ratified by 
the National Assembly in November, 1915, and 
oy the United States Senate in February 1916, the 

nited States established a virtual protectorate 
over the republic. See preceding YEAR BOOKS. 
President in 1920, M. Sudre Dartiguenave. See 
the article UNITED STATES, paragraph on Relations 
with Haiti. - 

HAITOVITCH, Asranam. SEE Music, Art- 
tsts, Instrumentalists. 

HALE, Saran J. British educator, died, 
April 20. She was well known in the course of 
a long career in the training of teachers and was 
principal of the training college for teachers at 
Edge Hill after 1890. Her earlier work was in 


the new training college of St. Katharine’s where - 


she began to teach in 1878. In 1885 she went to 
Newmhan College, Cambridge. She was one of 
the committee appointed to inquire into the con- 
ditions of pupil teachers and their training, in 
1903. She wrote on the teaching of infants and 
instruction in needlework. 

HALL, Earnest. Lawyer, died, February 9. 
He was born in London, England, Oct. 24, 1844; 
came to the United States and enlisted in the 
New York Volunteers in the Civil War; studied 
law at New York University and was a justice 
of the City Court, 1881-08. In 1902 he was 
made justice of the Supreme Court of New York. 
In politics he was a Republican. 
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HALL, Henry. Newspaper correspondent, 
died, Fehruary 6. He was born in England; 
came to America in his childhood; and was edu- 
cated in the common schools: He entered news- 
paper work in 1881 and was on the editorial staff 
of the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, 1884-5. 
In 1891 he became legislative correspondent for 
the Pittsburgh Despatch and from 1893 to 1906 
was Washington correspondent for the Pitts- 
burgh Times. After 1907 he was correspondent 
for the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. In 
1887, 1889. 1901, he was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives. In politics 
he war a Republican. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
institution of. the higher learning at Clinton, 
N. Y., founded in 1812. There were 318 students 
enrolled for the fall session of 1920. There were 
28 members on the teaching staff, including one 
addition. The productive funds amotinted to 
$2,136,750. The income amounted to $100,493. 
There were about 86,000 volumes in the library. 
President, Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D., LL.D. 

HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE. An institution for the 
education of negroes and American Indians, at 
Hampton, Va., founded in 1868. The enrollment 
for the summer school of 1920 was 447 and for 
the regular fall session, 891. The faculty num- 
bered 117. The productive funds of the institu- 
tion amounted to $3,632,960 and the income from 
endowment fund amounted to $222,950. The 
total income from all sources, including special 
gifts was $422,875. There were 42,987 volumes 
in the library. President, Rev. James Edgar 
Gregg, D.D. 

HAMSUN, Knut. The Nobel Prive (q.v.) 
for literature which had been withheld since 
1916, was awarded to Knut Hamsun, the date 
for the formal presentation being fixed at Decem- 
ber 10. Hamsun was born in 1860 and in his 
youth turned his hand to many trades. A lec- 
ture tour that he undertook in this country hav- 
ing failed he worked for a time as a conductor 
on the street cars in Chicago. His writings 
which have been translated into many languages 
include: Pan (1894); At the Gates of the King- 
dom (1895); The Game of Life; Sunset Glow 
(the three last named constituting a trilogy, all 
three dealing with the same central figure) ; 
Vendt the Monk (1903); Children of the Time 
(1913); The Growth of the Soil (1918); The 
Shallow Soil, and Hunger, one of his earlier 
books, published in the United States in 1920. 
After his unfortunate experience in America, he 
published a book called The Spiritual Life in 
America, commenting unfavorably on American 
characteristics. 

HANLEY, J. Frank. Former governor of 
Indiana and Prohibition candidate for the presi- 
dency, died, August 1. He was born at St. 
Joseph, Ill., April 4, 1863; educated in the pub- 
lic schools; admitted to the bar in 1889 and be- 
gan the practice of law at Williamsport in the 
same year. He was member of Congress, 1895- 
97, and Governor of Indiana, 1905-09. In 1916 
he was the nominee for the presidency of the 
United States on the Prohibition ticket. He 
afterwards returned to the practice of law at 
Indianapolis and also gave lecture tours. Among 
his other interests was journalism and he was 
editor-in-chief of the National Enquirer. 

HARBORS. See Docks anp HaRsors. 

HARDING, Warren G. Republican candi- 


HARRISON 


date for President in 1920. He was born in 
Corsica, Morrow County, Ohio, Nov. 2, 1865, 
educated at the Ohio Central University, and be- 
gan his career as a printer on a local paper in 
Marion, Ohio. He passed successfully through 
the stages of reporter, circulation manager, busi- 
ness manager, editor and publisher of the lead- 
ing Marion newspaper called the Marton Star, 
which became the most influential daily in that 

rtion of the State. He was a member of the 
tate Senate in 1900-1904, lieutenant-governor, 
1904-6, and ran for governor in 1910 but was 
defeated; in 1914 he was elected a Republican 
member of the United States Senate for the term 
of 1915-21. At the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1912 he nominated Mr. Taft for the 
presidency and he was chairman of the Repub- 
lican convention in 1916, making the key-note 
speech. His political position was that of a 
regular supporter of the dominant group in the 
Republican party that bitterly opposed the 
Roosevelt element. His nomination was a sur- 
prise to the country at large for although he had 
won a certain reputation in Congress as an 
orator he was not generally known as a prom- 
inent figure in politics. In the debates over the 
treaty he supported the Lodge reservations in the 
Senate. See Unitep States, Presidential Cam- 
paign, 

HARDY, E. J. British clergyman and au- 
thor, died near Dublin in October. He was espe- 
cially celebrated as the author of How to be 
Happy though Married (1884), which was trans- 
lated into many foreign languages. He was born 
in Armagh, Ireland, May 7, 1849, and graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, taking honors. Or- 
ddined ag priest in 1875, he was army chaplain, 
1878-1908, serving at many points, including the 
Far East and Canada. In 1898-99 he was lec- 
turer at Trinity College, Dublin. His first book, 
above mentioned, was followed by many others 
including, The Business of Life (1892); Mr. 
Thomas Atkins (1900); Concerning Marriage 
(1901) ;Love, Courtship and Marriage (1902), 
How to be Happy though Single (1909); The 
British Soldier (1915). 

IS, ExisaAH Pappock. Chemist and 
college professor, died at Warsaw, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 9. He was born at Le Roy, N. Y., April 3, 
1832; graduated at Amherst in 1855; and took 
his doctor’s degree at the university of Géttingen 
in 1859. After serving as professor of chemistry, 
Victoria College, Canada, and at Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, he was professor of chemistry and 
at Amherst from 1868 to 1907, when he retired on 
the Carnegie foundation and became professor 
emeritus. He wrote a standard text on Quali- 
tative Chemistry in 1875 which passed through 
10 editions. . , 

HARRIS, Hengy Tupork BROWNELL. Rear- 
admiral, United States Navy, died in 1920. He 
was born at Hartford, Conn., March 10, 1845, 
and was in the Volunteer Navy during the Civil 
War. He served in the paymaster’s department, 
rising to the rank of pay director, June 13, 1902, 
and paymaster general in 1905, when he retired 
with the rank of senior rear-admiral. He took 
part in the North China campaign and the 
Philippine revolt. 

RISON, Constance Cary. (Mrs. BUR- 
TON HARRISON), American novelist, died at 
Washington, D. C., November 21. She was born 
in Fairfax County, Va., in 1843 and lived in 
Richmond, Va., during the Civil War. After 
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studying abroad she married Mr. Burton Harri- 
son, a lawyer, and lived for many years in New 
York City, but spent much time in travel abroad. 
The best known of her novels had to do with 
conditions in fashionable life, the earliest of 
them to attract wide attention being: The 
Anglomantace and Sweet Belle Jangled out of 
Tune. She writing in the 1870's, and 
ublished a number of short stories and serials 
in the magazines. Other novels that may be 
mentioned are, The Bachelor Maid, Errant Woo- 
ing,.and Good Americans. Besides novels and 
ati she wrote books on fairy tales and several 
ya. 
r HARTZLER, HENgy Burns. Bishop in the 
United Evangelical Church, died September 3. 
He was born in York County, Pa., March 23, 
1840, and educated in the common schools. He 
was at first licensed to preach jn the Methodist 
Church and later was ordained to preach in the 
Evangelical Association and adivinistered to 
parishes in Pennsylvania. After 1892 he was a 
member of the United Evangelical Church, in 
which he was bishop in 1902-10. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. A_ non-sec- 
tarian institution of the higher learning at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., founded in 1636. In the summer 
schools of 1920, there were 2077 students. There 
were 5597 students enrolled for the fall session. 
The teaching staff numbered about 800. There 
were several notable additions to the faculty, 
namely: William MacDougall of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Professor of Psychology; Wil- 
bur C. Abbott, formerly of Yale, Professor of 
History; Allyn A. Young, formerly of Cornell, 
Professor of Economics: Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
well-known physician, author, and social worker 
of Boston, Professor of Social Ethics; Morton C. 
Campbell, formerly of the University of Missouri, 
Assistant-Professor of Law; Chester A. McLain, 
Assistant-Professor of Law; Calvert Magruder, 
Assistant-Professor of Law; John C. Callan and 
Durward E. Burchell, both formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Professor of Industrial 
Management and Professor of Industrial <Ac- 
counting, respectively; Daniel Starch, formerly 
of University of Wisconsin, Assistant-Professor 
of Business Psychology; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
New York banker, Lecturer at the Business 
School; and A. Kingsley Porter, formerly of 
Yale, Professor of Fine Arts. The productive 
funds of the institution amounted to about $44,- 
000,000, while the income from endowment 
amounted to about $2,800,000. The gross over- 
turn was $5,000,000. The library contained 
about 2,000,000 books and pamphlets. There 
were various changes in instruction, etc. The 
Graduate School of Education founded partly 
through the assistance of the General Education 
and ldrgely through the results of the 
Harvard Endowment Fund Campaign, for both 
men and women opened in September. It is a 
school for the professional training of school 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, and for 
research in educational problems. A new plan of 
work was adopted at the Harvard Engineering 
School, whereby the students will qapend part of 
their time in classroom work and part in work 
in industrial plants and engineering concerns 
near Cambridge, thus combining theoretical in- 
struction with practical experience. The Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration 
and the Iingineering School joined in laying out 
a five-year programme of study in “business en- 
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gineering.” Starting with the Class of 1922, 
all seniors except those specializing in the natu- 
ral sciences will be obliged to pass general ex- 
aminations in the field in which they are con- 
centrating. This programme includes the engi- 
neering training given in the regular four-year 
course at the. Harvard Engineering School and 
also the fundamentals of business as taught in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Beginning with the Class of 1922, 
all seniors in Harvard College except those s 
cializing in the natural sciences, will be obliged 
to pass before graduating general examinations 
in the field in which they are concentrating, this 
examination not only to cover the courses which 
the individual student may have taken in that 
subject, but ,to call for outside reading. This 
new plan is an extension of the system of gen- 
eral examinations which was adopted several 
years ago for men concentrating in History, 
Government, and Economics, and which has 
proved highly successful in that field. The Har- 
vard Endowment Fund campaign was carried on 
from the autumn of 1919 through the autumn of 
1920 under the direction of an Endowment Fund 
Committee appointed by the Harvard Alumni 
Association, and resulted in a fund of over $13,- 
000,000. President, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
LL.D., Ph.D. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. An institution 
of the higher learning under the control of the 
Society of Friends at Haverford, Pa., founded in 
1833. There were 214 students enrolled for the 
fall session. The members of the faculty num- 
hered 24. Two new instructors were added: 
John Alexander Kelly, Ph.D., instructor in Ger- 
man, and John Saegu Bradway, A.M., LL.B., 
Lecturer on Contracts. The productive funds 


amounted to $2,885,374, and the income for the | 


year amounted to $367,976. The library con- 
tained 82,000 volumes. An endowment fund of 
$500,000 was established. President, William 
Wistar Comfort, Ph.D., LL.D. 

HAWAII. A Territory of the United States, 
consisting of an archipelago of nine inhabited 
islands, Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, 
Lanai, Niihau, Kahoolawe, and Midway, besides 
a number of small uninhabited islands. The 
island of Hawaii is the largest and was formerly 
the most important, and has thus given its name 
to the group. The following information con- 
cerning population, production, commerce, etc., 
was supplied by the Governor’s report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920: The popula- 
tion of Hawaii on Jan. 1, 1920, as shown by the 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, was 
255,912. ae with a population of 191,- 
909 in 1910, this represents an increase during 
the 10 years of 64,003, or 33.4 per cent. The 
first census of the Hawaiian Islands was taken 
in 1832 and was followed by a census in 1836, 
1850, 1853, and 1860. These were very simple and 
rudimentary in character. There was no provi- 
sion for taking a census at regular periods until 
1865, when the legislative assembly made it the 
duty of the board of education to make a com- 
plete census of the Kingdom every sixth year, 
counting from the year 1860. These were taken 
until 1896, and in 1900 the first Federal census 
was taken. . 

Immigrants in the year ending June 30, 1920 
numbered 616, of whom 361 were Japanese and 
184 Filipinos; emigrants, 2172, of whom 1807 
were Japanese, and 138 Filipinos. 
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POPULATION OF HAWAII, 18382 TO 1920 


Year 0 ton ear Population 
1920 seduwewees 255,912 1872 .......... 56,897 
TOTO! oes rae ace 191,909 1866 .......... 62,959 
1900 .......... 154,001 1860 .......... 69,800 
1896 .......... 109,020 1858 .......... 78,138 
1890 .........6. 89,990 1850 .......... 84,165 
L686. chs ees 80,578 1896 .......... 108,579 
IBTB: vic S ke awe sce 57,985 1882 .......... 180,313 
POPULATION OF HAWAII, BY ISLANDS, 1920 

Island Population Island Population 
Hawali .......... 64,895 Midway ......... 8 
Kahoolawe ...... 8 Molokai ......... 1,784 
Kauai ........... 29,247 Niihau ............ 19 
Lanai .......... 185 Oahu ........... 123,496 
Maui ........... 86,080 


Hawaii is divided into five counties, one of 
which (Hawaii) is coextensive with the island 
of the same name, and Honolulu, the largest 
county, comprises the two islands of Oahu and 
Midway. The city proper, of Honolulu, the 
capital, has a population of 83,237, according to 
the Federal census; Hilo, island of Hawaii, has 
a population of 10,431. See below under Racial 
Conditions. 

AGRICULTURE AND Forestry. Conditions 
throughout the Territory were exceedingly pros- 
perous largely as a result of the high price of 
sugar, Which is the main crop of the islands. 
Sugar and pineapples continue to be the main 
crops of the islands. The yield of sugar for the 
year 1920 is estimated at 568,671 tons; that of 
pineapples 6,000,000 cases. On Feb. 1, 1920, 
several thousand plantation laborers on the is- 
land of Oahu went on strike, claiming dissatis- 
faction with the wage system existing. The 
strike lasted until June 30, 1920, when the labor- 
ers decided to return to work on the same wage 
conditions as when they had left. The difficulty 
arose over the application of the bonus system. 
When the price of sugar began to rise, the plan- 
tations decided they would share the profit with 
the laborer and voluntarily agreed to give a 
bonus. One of the provisions was that the labor- 
er should stay on any one plantation for a year 
and work at least 20 days out of each month. 
A certain amount of the bonus was paid each 
month and a portion kept back until the end 
of the year to guarantee the laborer remaining 
for that length of time. Among the reasons ad- 
vanced for the strike were the following: That 
the laborer should be entitled to the bonus if he 
worked but 15 days in a month; that instead of 
being paid as a bonus the pay should be as 
wages; that a larger percentage of the bonus 
should be paid each month and less held back 
until the end of the year, or that all of the bonus 


should be paid each month. This bonus system 
has had a very disastrous effect in many lines of 
activity throughout the Territory. ile the 


sugar plantations could afford to pay the bonus, 
as their product was selling at an extremely high 
price, people not in the sugar business found it 
absolutely impossible to pay corresponding sal- 
aries or wages, With the result that many of their 
men who were formerly satisfied quit their work. 

The total area included in the 47 forest reserves 
throughout the Territory amounted in 1920 to 
817,114 acres, or about 20 per cent of the total 
land area of the eight main islands in the group. 
Of the area in forest reserves 557,344 acres, or 
68 per cent, was land belonging to the Territory. 
Eleven forest and grass fires, none of them very 
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extensive, were reported during the fiscal year, 
a surprisingly low number in view of the very 
dry condition which prevailed. SEE AGRICULTU- 
BAL EXTENSION WORK 

CoMMERCE. Imports for the year ending 
March’ 31, 1920, amounted to $63,283,647; ex- 
ports amounted to $104,779,804. Of the im- 
ports, those received from the mainland amount- 
ed to $53,669,174, and those from foreign coun- 
tries to $9,614,473. Of the exports, the ship- 
ments to the mainland totaled $101,194,733, and 
to foreign countries $3,585,071. The foreign 
trade by countries is shown in the following 
table: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ah COUNTRIES ¢ 
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Undoubtedly one of the greatest problems con- 
fronting Hawaii’s public-school progress is the 
foreign-language school. The recommendations 
of the survey commission regarding these schools 
occupy several pages, but may be summarized as 
follows: Abolish all foreign-language schools, 
except for foreign children who can never become 
American citizens, but provide opportunity in the 
public school, wherever the demand is sufficient, 
for the study of oriental languages, classes in the 
same to be held for one hour per day at the close 
of the regular school session in the public-school 
classrooms by teachers regularly employed by the 
Territorial department of education. As pre- 


Impor Exports 
Countries 1919 1920 1919 1930 

AMBtORUA | 5 cisco aed Sane eehe eas $138,289 $472,683 $36,141 $12,827 
Uther British Oceania .............00.. 67,914 10,47 106,720 94,286 
Sritish India ..... ccc cee eee rene eens 1,372,409 1,534,924 = = = = = ssseeeee 703 
CBO 6 ee ead vals ee wees ie hS 31,760 41,730 8,975,849 340,104 
ORIG: ais viene caiaceutan tose amaciadeas 871,828 1,858,012 =«—snveeeeee as oe eees 
BYAGOR! 545g o Vane yah a ear eels wine dane as 1,822 S268 g§§ ‘eecatase jj. weecaade 
CGOFINADY 66-505 iis 6 Wad Ba tele Se da eae’ Gr aes 1,535 BGedieee-  §.§..- ‘eveahateaves. «(i “eta ya 
PIOUQKONG. 50 Ws 6 5 oss ewan ie esa tana ee 465,209 769,901 7, 15,011 
CODED: oe ois sce win naldin Saw Sickie ean karen - 4,558,499 4,774,223 548,758 828,847 
United Kingdom ............ccceeceee 47,095 80,655 1,114 928,372 
Other foreign ........ cc cc cc cece cee 866,404 408,610 164,840 1,869,921 

Total foreign ..........cccceececes 8,322,319 9,614,473 5,840,907 3,585,071 
United States ........ ccc cece cece eee 42,421,474 53,669,174 82,409,114 101,194,733 

Grand total ...... Meets teets suas $50,743,793 $68,283,647 $88,250,021 $104,779,804 


° For fiscal years ending March 81. 


The following table shows domestic exports by 
articles in 1919 and 1920: 


Articles 


requisites for enrollment in such classes require 
that the pupil shall make satisfactory progress 


DOMESTIO EXPORTS BY ARTIOLES, FISOAL YEARS 1919 AND, 1920 « 


United 


States, 1920 
V 


oreign, 1920 ® 
Value 


Quantity alue Quantity 

P Pounds 
Sugar ..... apace levee evans oe eeeeeses 1,070,124,077 $78,589,467 389,395 $87,292 
COM CG, PAW: 5 iis 56 56 case a aee sa ¥6oie 2,051,811 521,816 708,735 211,077 
Fruite and nuts °.... Ccereetees PUseare seas 8,509,028 ..aseceaee 1,294,923 
10a croeteiie saath ae eine, cetacean a 2,394,426 238,218 86,400 8,336 
UO ists (oles -asacas.ah Gary iph gcse Aneoe oes odie tare 1,497,786 S1G6227 Siweneenes  Béeiedidacis 
OMG ieee ee seeawatiek els edicn, dxarbas valad 2,887,088 j= = = ...ceceoee 2,002,756 
Total @eeceeveaeoeevene @e¢eesteevnene eeese eeeeaeaeveade $101,061,294 ees eoeoeseeee $3,554,384 

Total, 1920 Total, 1919 
Artteles : 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Pounds Pownds 
UGRE pies sto 2c 5 wk Be AW awed 1,070,518,472 $78,626,759 1,167,594,808 $68,497,289 
Coffee, TaW 2... ccc cece ce ccc eees ‘ .760,046 782,38 7,639,220 1,184,148 
Fruits and nuta°......... ee eee ee ere ee 19,808,951 = § ....csccee 12,116,344 
FICO: pies Gnesi aie, ce obser She OES wie ee 2,480,826 246,554 = ...ssceeee 81,950 
P68 66 i te wite oie cease ae ene 1,497,786 816,227 =—=«-_ nee e eee 837,611 
OURGE « Sikawié ca ew Oars Teer es ae Co wc cee 4,829,794 = ,ccccceeee 5,623,883 
TOtal. 654464 Gs. CoG sSeR ERG EN ERS -daeeee eee $104,616,678 = ........0. $87,891,225 


@ For fiscal years ending March 81. 


Epucation. The public schools in 1920 num- 
hered 173 and the private schools, 59. At the 
end of the fiscal year the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools of the Territory was 
38,295, an increase of 6.07 per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s enrollment. there were 7406 in the 
private schools, or 237 more than the year be- 
fore. There were 116] teachers in the public 
schools, of whom 1018 were female; and 384 in 
the private schools, of whom 301 were female. 
There are two industrial schools, one for boys 
and the other for girls with an attendance of 159 
and 138, respectively. Concerning the foreign 
language schools the Governor’s report contained 
the following recommendations and statistics: 


> Mostly pineapples. 


in the other work of the public school; that en- 
rollment be by written or oral request of the 
parent; and that the parent may, if it seem de- 
sirable, be required to pay as a monthly fee the 


pro rata cost of providing teachers for such 
classes. 


SR a ee 
CLASSIFIOATION OF PUPILS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, BY RACES 


Hawaiian ....... 8,293 Porto Rican ..... 1,068 
Part Hawaiian... 4,100 Ohinese ......... 3,721 
Anglo-Saxon ..... 1,033 Japanese ........ 17,541 
Scandinavian .... 34 Korean ......... 506 
panish ......... 879 Filipino ......... 941 
Portuguese ...... 5,804 Others ......... ‘ 378 
DOB): ose se Chews shee Grd de $8,295 
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The College of Hawaii in 1920 had 242 regis- 
tered students. By an act of the 1919 Legisla- 
ture, effective July 1, 1920, a University of 
Hawaii was established. The new institution 
grew out of the College of Hawaii and was to 
have that institution ag its basis. Consequently 
the year 1919-20 was the last year of the college 
as heretofore organized. 

TRANSPORTATION. In 1920 the public steam 
railwaya had a mileage of 349; and the private 
(plantation) lines of 628. The gross tonnage of 
vessels entering the, ports during the year ending 
June 30th, was 5,430,976, an increase of 1,970,- 
771 over the preceding year. 

Finance. Valuation of all real and personal 
property in the Territory as rendered by the tax 
assessors was $287,006,792, which was $36,482,- 
446 more than the assessed valuation the year 
hefore. The treasury cash balances, all accounts, 
amounted, July 1, 1920, to $3,370,648, as com- 
pared with $2,365,979 the year before. The total 
revenue collected during the fiscal year was $8,- 
719,898; total disbursements were $10,949,897. 
The chief revenue of the Territory is through its 
income-tax law, which has been in successful 
operation since 1901. One of the sections of the 
act allows a “deduction for all government 
taxes.” At the time the law was passed, there 
was no thought that Congress would some time 
pass an act which would cause the taxpayers of 
Hawaii to pay in a single year to the Federal 
government income taxes amounting to nearly 
$12,000,000, as was the case during the fiscal 
year ending June 30th. As the Territorial tax 
was 4 per cent, this meant a loss to the Territory 
of about $480,000 a year. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. The leading officials 
of the Territory in 1920 were as follows: C. J. 
McCarthy, Governor; C. P. Iaukea, Secretary ; 
Harry Irwin, Attorney-General; Delbert E. Metz- 
ger, Treasurer; C. T. Bailey, Commissioner of 
Public Lands; Lyman H. Bigelow, Superintend- 
ent of Public Works; Vaughan MacCaughey, 
superintendent of Public Instruction; J. L. Coke, 
Chief Justice Supreme Court; J. K. Kalaniana- 
ole, Delegate to Congress. 

Racias. ConpiTions, For years Hawaii has 
served as a sort of racial experiment station, for 
the prejudice of race or even the prejudice of 
color seemed hardly to exist there, and to offer 
no obstacle to the as Ste of the diverse ele- 
ments. Comparatively early in the European 
settlement it was evident that little discrimina- 
tion was made in the matter of marriage between 
the Europeans and natives. The color line 
seemed to be less regarded there than anywhere 
else. The natives though not relatively of a 
high civilization were singular in respect to their 
adaptability to the civilization of more advanced 
races, and remarkable for their lack of the usual 
vices of peoples at their stage of culture, as well 
as for the positive qualities of honesty, generos- 
ity, and general kindliness. Much foreign labor 
was imported as the islands began to develop in 
industry. At first many immigrants came from 
the South Sea islands, but later this source ceased 
to supply them and this element in population al- 
most disappeared. Then labor was secured from 
among the Chinese, Portuguese, Japanese, Span- 
lards, Filipinos, etc. The laws of the islands 
gave the right of American citizenship to immi- 
grants, irrespective of race, as soon as they pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications, and all chil- 
dren born in Hawaii of immigrants are legally 
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Americans by birth. Owing to various condi- 
tions a tendency to the blending of races de- 
veloped and there was no serious obstacle in the 
way. The alternative, that is to say, the policy 
of sel pba each race and encouraging its de- 
velopment along its own line would have re- 
sulted ultimately in a contest for control among 
the various elements and in all probability the - 
right of the whites to remain the ruling class 
would have been disputed. The races are, how- 
ever, to a certain extent gathered into their own 
communities. On the large plantations, for ex- 
ample, there are camps exclusively made up of 
Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, etc., respectively, 
and they each speak their native languages and 
even publish newspapers in them. Language 
schools also exist, especially for the Japanese. 
These things have retarded Americanization, but 
in the public schools English is used and the na- 
tional language schools are often attended after 
public schools hours, They are thought to be 
dying out and as the new generations grow up 
who have been educated in the English-speaking 
schools, there is less and less desire to keep up 
the separate institutions. Even among leaders 
and statesmen, especially among the Japanese, 
there has been a tendency to favor Americaniza- 
tion and exclusive attendance at English-speak- 
ing schools. 


Japanese ....... 110,000 
Portuguese ..... ,00 

Ohinese .......- 22,000 
Hawaiians ..... 22,800 
Filipinos ....... 22,600 
‘Part Hawaiians. 16,660 
Porto ‘Ricans .... 5,400 
Spaniards ...... ,400 
Other Caucasians. 381,000 
All others ...... ,80 


The conditions in Hawaii have been of especial 
interest in connection with the Japanese ques- 
tion for as seen in the table above the leading 
racial element is the Japanese, who outnumber 
many times each of the other groups and were 
estimated in 1920 at about half the total popula- 
tion. It has been reported that in Hawaii, the 
Japanese adapt themselves with remarkable fa- 
cility to American ideals and standards; that 
they learn the language at an uncommonly early 
age and employ it by preference; that the young- 
er generation regards the American civilization 
as superior to their own, because in that com- 
munity it brings them greater advantages. The 
superior ability of the Japanese in the schools 
has been so marked as to occasion embarrassment 
by necessitating the conferring of prizes on chil- 
dren of that race alone. In the spring of 1920, 
the question of the language schools as an un- 
favorable influence on Americanization was con- 
sidered in a Federal survey and in the report 
that followed it was declared that they had no 
such tendency. It was, however, recommended 
that they should be dispensed with for other rea- 
sons and it was generally believed that they 
would disappear themselves, before long. Bud- 
dhist priests who were conducting most of the 
language schools admitted generally that Ameri- 
canized education in the islands was the more 
useful. Japanese officials said the same thing. 
Indeed many of them went so far as to say that 
the Japanese there ought to be Americanized and 
to declare that if after being Americanized, they 
were not in case of war, loyal citizens, and if even 
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they would not fight against Japan, in the event 
of war between the United States and Japan, 
they would not be respected even by the Japa- 
nese themselves. 

On the other hand those who feared the growth 
of a permanent and separate Japanese element 
in the United States and its possessions argued 
‘ that, however superior the Japanese might be in 
many intellectual and moral respects and how- 
- ever adaptable to American civilization the fact 
remained that as a result of their distinctive 
physical type they would always be a race apart 
whether the strain was pure or mixed. In 
Hawaii with their growing population they would 
goon be in the majority and they would then elect 
the majority of the Territorial Legislature and 
finally would become masters of the islands. 
Once in the majority and in control they will 
naturally regard other races as inferior. De- 
spite the considerations presented in preceding 
paragraphs it was declared that there was evi- 
dence of strong racial organizations among the 
Japanese of Hawaii, and that this was promoted 
by Japanese officials and aided by the priests of 
the Shinto and Buddhist temples. See AN- 
THROPOLOGY. 

HAWKINS, RusH CHRISTOPHER. American 
soldier and author, died in New York City, Oc- 
tober 25. His death was the result of injuries 
received the night before when he was struck by 
an automobile on Fifth Avenue. He was born at 
Pomfret, Conn., Sept. 14, 1831; educated in the 
common schools; organized during the Civil War 
the Ninth New York infantry known as the 
Hawkins Zouaves and became its colonel, May 4, 
1861; served with distinction in the Civil War 
and received the brevet of brigadier-general of 
volunteers March 13, 1865, for meritorious and 
valuable service; was honorably mustered out, 
May 20, 1865. He devoted himself to the col- 
lection of books especially those relating to the 
early history of printing and wood engraving. 
He was art commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1889, and was an officer in the Legion of 
Honor. He established at Providence, R. L, 
the Annmary Brown Memorial containing paint- 
ings and various valuable books and manuscripts. 
lie was the author of Titlea of First Books from 
the Earliest Presses; Better Than Men; Assassi- 
naiiton of North Carolinians for Serving in the 
Union Army; Our l’olitical Degradation (1904) ; 
and a large number of pamphlets and magazine 
articles. He was a member of the New York 
House of Representatives in 1872. 

HAY. The hay production of the United 
States in 1920 as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture was 108,233,000 tons, of which 91,- 
193,000 tons was tame hay and 17,040,000 wild 
hay. ‘The season of 1920 was in general quite 
favorable for hay production. The area devoted 
to hay in 1920 was 73,181,000 acres, of which 
wild hay occupied 15,266,000 acres and the aver- 
age yield per acre was 1.48 tons, slightly under 
the average yield of the preceding year. The 
average yield of tame hay was 1.57 tons and 
that of wild hay 1.12 tons per acre, as against 
1.62 tons and 1.10 tons per acre respectively for 
the preceding year. 

Early in 1920 hay prices were extremely high 
but during the fall, largely as the result of a 
favorable season and good pasturage, prices de- 
clined to a considerable extent. The average 
price of hay on the farm Dec. 1, 1920, was $16.72 
per ton and the total value of the year’s crop 
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on this basis was $1,809,162,000 while the cor- 
responding price in 1919 was $19.56 per ton and 
the total value of the 1919 crop $2,134,581 ,000. 
The average farm price on December Ist for the 
five years 1914-18 was $13.18 per ton. During 
the first quarter of the year hay prices in some of 
the principal European countries ranged from 
about $12 per ton in Germany to $55 in Switzer- 
land, and prices from $45 to $50 per ton were 
maintained also in Great Britain and Denmark. 

The high point of hay consumption in the 
United States was reached in 1919. Formerly 
nearly all hay was sold within 30 miles of the 
place of production, but now it is shipped to large 
city hay markets and even exported. This 
market movement of hay demands proper grad- 
ing and baling. See also ALFALFA. 

HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA. It is often 
convenient to consider these affections together 
because many cases of asthma are due to sensiti- 
zation to certain nitrogenous substances. Drs. 
Vander Veer and Cooke have recently analyzed 
the records of 2000 of these cases, from the spe- 
cial viewpoint of treatment. The authors use 
saline extracts of pure pollens with special refer- 
ence to the percentage of nitrogen contained. 
They no longer seek to prevent the hay fever by 
attempts at immunization during the cold 
weather. Instead they treat during the period 
of the fever giving a course of injections in in- 
creased amounts during the entire season. Per- 
sonal observation and the results of a question- 
naire sent out to patients show that about 25 
per cent receive little or no relief while the re- 
mainder are satisfied with the treatment. About 
25 per cent become quite free and 50 per cent 
comfortable under the treatment but results show 
some variation from year to year, certain years 
producing a more severe type of disease. They 
hope to continue to improve their percentages by 
controlling some of the factors as yet not fully 
understood. 

Within the past few years our knowledge of 
asthma has greatly increased. Not many cases 
are due to food sensitization but in many in- 
stances we may accuse some kind of albuminous 
substance, presumably animal, in the dust, 
which contains such substances as chicken feath- 
ers, wool from mattresses, human epithelium, 
ete. But vegetable substances in the dust may 
exert the same influence. Extracts of special 
dusts may be used like mixed pollens, both for 
diagnosis and treatment. Multiple sensitiza- 
tion occurs in which it may be difficult to trace 
all of the exciting causes. Subjects with chronic 
bronchitis also present the latter as a complica- 
ting factor, which of course requires separate 
treatment. In a certain class of elderly patient 
the only results were obtained by autotherapy, 
using extracts of the patient’s sputum. Until 
recently there had been no service for poor 
asthmatics and hay fever victims but clinics for 
this purpose will soon be installed. 

CKERT, CHARLES GiRvVEN. College presi- 
dent, died at Springfield, Qhio, December 7. 
Until the summer of 1920, he was president of 
Wittenberg College. He was born at Northum- 
berland, Pa., March 22, 1863; graduated at Wit- 
tenberg College in 1886 and at Wittenberg Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1889, when he was ordained to 
the Lutheran ministry. He became proressor ot 
English and logic at Wittenberg College in 1893 
and was president after 1903. He was one ot 
the editors of the Lutheran World, 
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HEINEMANN, Witiiam. British publisher, | 


died, October 5. He was born at Surbiton, May 
18, 1863 and founded the house which bears his 
name in 1890. As a book publisher he was known 
for his quick recognition of new writers and for 
the wide variety of his interests. His publica- 
tions were widely distributed in the United 
States as well as in Europe. He was president 
of the Publishers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1909-11, and president of the Na- 
tional Booksellers’ Provident Society, 1913-20. 
His publications include many of the most cel- 
ebrated books of their time for example Whist- 
ler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemaes (1890), and 
the works of such foreign writers as Tolstoi, 
Bjérnson, Couperus and Sienkiewicz.. Other 
important and successful enterpriseg included 
short histories of The Literature of the World, 
which began in 1897 with Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s Ancient Greek Literature. Many of 
the writings of Maeterlinck, Ibsen, D’Annunzio, 
Tourgeniev, were also among his publications. 
He was especially interested in the drama and 
published The First Step in 1895; War in 
1901; etc. He left half of his estate to the 
Royal Society of Literature for a fund out of 
which money prizes were to be given to others 
who had produced work of genuine value. It 
was understood that by the wishes of the testator 
the prizes were to be so distributed as to reward 
especially authors of books in fields that were 
not financially remunerative. 

HELICOPTER. See AERONAUTICS. 

HELIGOLAND. An island, formerly fortified, 
in the North Sea, ceded by England to Germany 
in 1890. It was dismantled by Germany in 1919 
under the terms of the Treaty. 

HEMPHILL, ALeExANDER JULIAN, Finan- 
cier, died in New York City, December 29. At 
the time of his death he was chairman of the 
board of directors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 
23, 1856, and in 1875 became a clerk in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He attracted 
the attention of his superiors by his tact and 
ability, and in 1883 was appointed secretary to 
the Norfolk and Western Railway, being the 
youngest holder of that position in the United 
States at the time. He remained with the Nor- 
folk and Western until 1905, when he became 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
of which he was appointed president, Dec. 8, 1909. 
He retired from the presidency in 1915. The list 
of corporations on which he was director or other 
officer, is too long to give in full, but includes the 
following: The American Surety Company, 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Company, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, Southern Cotton Oil Company, United Gas 
and Electric Company, Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company. He began early in the late war to 
take an active part in war relief and was promi- 
nent in many relief associations. The French 
government recognized his services by making 
him a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He was 
president of the Automobile Club of America 
and a member of many other clubs and associa- 
tions. 

HENNESSY, JouHn JosepH. See ROMAN 
CaTHOLICS. 

HEREDITY, See Zodlogy. 

HERKLES, Rev. Siz Joun. British pre- 
late and educator, died, June 11. He was vice- 
chancellor and principal of the University of St. 
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Andrews. He was born at Glasgow, Scotland, 
Aug. 9, 1855; educated at Glasgow University 
and in Germany, and having been ordained, was 
engaged in pastoral work till 1894, when he was 
appointed Professor of Church History in St. 
Andrews University. He held that chair till 
1915, when, in 1911, he was made provost. He 
wrote a number of works on Scottish church his- 
tory, Bible commentaries, and several volumes 
on the Archbishops of St. Andrews. 

HERTZBERG, Hans RvupDOLPH REINHART. 
American journalist, died, May 18. He was born 
at San Antonio, Texas, July 1, 1871, and was 
educated in St. Louis, Mo., in France, and in 
Texas. In 1892-94 he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law and in the editing of a small news- 
paper in Texas. He was later engaged in weekly 
journalism in San Antonio, Texas, and New Or- 
leans. In 1903 he joined the staff of the Times- 
Democrat in New Orleans and was afterwards 
proprietor and editor of Hertzberg’s Weekly 
(1908-10). From 1910 to 1914 he was on the 
staff of the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

HESSE. One of the states of the former 
German empire, having down to November, 1918, 
the status of a grand duchy; situated in the 
western part of Germany. Capital, Darmstadt; 
area, 2968 square miles; pop. (Dec. _ 1, 
1919) 1,282,051. In 1918, there were 974 public 
elementary schools with 4166 teachers and 212,- 
264 pupils. Its chief crops are rye, barley, pota- 
toes and wine, and its chief manufactures, leath- 
er, clothing, paper, chemicals, vehicles, ma- 
chinery, furniture, musical instruments, etc. The 
budget according to a British authority balanced 
in 1919-20 at £4,865,793. In common with the 
other states of Germany, it overthrew the gaqvern- 
ment in the autumn of 1918. In November of 
that year a republic was proclaimed and a new 
constitution was drafted in 1919. The new Diet 
was elected Jan. 26, 1919, and a new ministry 
was appointed in February, 1919, under the pre- 
miership of Herr Ulrich, (Socialist). 

HEURE ESPAGNOLE, vw’. See Music, 
Opera. 


HEWITT, JoHN HASKELL. College profes- 
sor, died at Williamstown, Mass., October 6. He 
was born at Preston, Conn., Aug. 8, 1835, and | 
graduated at Yale College, 1859, and at the Yale 
Theological Seminary two years later. After 
teaching Latin and Greek at the Olivet College, 
Mich., and Lake Forest College, Ill., he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Ancient Languages at Wil- 
liams College in 1882. In 1901 and 1902 he was 
acting-president and in 1903 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek. 

HIDES. See LEATHER. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. See Epucarion. 

HILL, BENJAMIN. Mexican general, died at 
Mexico City, December 15. For a short time 
before his death he had been Secretary of War in 
the cabinet of the newly elected President, Obre- 
gon. He was reputed to be of American descent. 
Under the administration of Huerta, he was a 
Constitutionalist leader and he afterwards served 
under Carranza against Villa and Zapata. When 
Obregon left the Mexican capital in April, Gen- 
eral Hill joined his party and he was one of the 
firmest supporters against Carranza. He had 
charge of the forces in the valley of Mexico after 
the surrender of the city, and he was appointed 
Secretary of War December 1. ; 

HILLIER, Freperick J. British journalist, 
died June 11. He was born in 1870 and in his 
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youth was associated with the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald. He was later on the staff 
of London papers and finally became editor of the 
Daily News. Te was'a prominent figure in the 
British newspaper community. 

HIRSCH, Franz. See GERMAN LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. AMEBICAN. 
This organization was founded for the promotion 
of historical studies in the United States. The 
36th annual meeting was held at Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 27-30, F920, Several other organ- 
izations held conferences there at the same time. 
The association publishes The American Hts- 
torical Keview, and The Historical Outlook. It 
awards the Justin Winsor Prize, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams Prize annually, besides the Mili- 
tary History Prize. Much work is done through 
its committees which are composed of authorities 
on history from all parts of the country. The 
officers in 1920 were: President, Edward Ohan- 
ning; first vice-president, Jean Jules Jusserand ; 
second vice-president, Charles H. Haskins; secre- 
tary, John S. Bassett; treasurer, Charles Moore; 
and chief editor, Allen R. Boyd. Headquarters 
of the association are in the Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

HISTORY. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 

HOCKEY. Ottawa, Canada, captured the 
Stanley Cup emblematic of the world’s profes- 
sional hockey champion e: defeating Seattle in 
a five-game series 3 matches to 2. Canada 
also won the world’s amateur hockey honors 
through the victory of the Winnipeg Falcons at 
the Olympic Games (q.v.). 

Several colleges in the United States had teams 
during 1920 but the Intercollegiate League again 
failed to conduct a series. The results of the 
games pluyed indicated that Harvard had the 
strongest aggregation of players in the college 
world. Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland maintained hockey teams but New 
York City which in the past had been repre- 
sented by brilliant sevens once more found itself 
unable to take up the game chiefly because of 
the lack of suitable rinks. 

HODLER, FERDINAND. 
SCULPTURE, 

HOG CHOLERA. See VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. 

HOGS. See Live STock. 

HOLCOMB, Sivas ALEXANDER. Former gov- 
ernor, died, April 25. He was born in Gibson 
County, Ind., Aug. 25, 1858, and studied law in 
Nebraska, where he was admitted to the bar in 
1882. After holding the office of judge in that 
State he was made Governor, 1894-98, being 
elected as a Populist on the fusion of the Popu- 
list and Democratic parties. From 1900 to 1906 
he was Justice of the Supreme Court of Nebras- 
ka and, July 1, 1913, was appointed a member 
of the Board of Commissioners of State Insti- 
tutions. 

HOLLAND. See NETHERLANDS. 

HOLLYER, SAMUEL. Line engraver. 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

HOLMES CurisTian R. Dean of the Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, died 
in 1920. He was born in Denmark, Oct. 18, 1857, 
and educated in Denmark, Germany, and the 
United States. After 1908 he was the consult- 
ing ophthalmologist of the Cincinnati Hospital 
and after 1904 Professor of Otology of the Col- 
lege of Medicine in the University, subsequently 
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becoming dean. He held the office of president 
and other offices in important learned societies 
and during the war he was in charge of the Ear, 
Nose, and Throat Department, Base Hospital, at 
Camp Sherman, Ohio. The equipment and or- 
ganization of the General Hospital in Cincinnati 
was largely due to his efforts. 

HOME DEMONSTRATION. See Aaricut- 
TURAL EXTENSION WoRK. 7 

HOME DEMONSTRATION. See AcRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

HOLY CROSS, CoLLEcE or THE. A Roman 
Catholic institution of the higher learning con- 
ducted under the Society of Jesus, at Worcester, 
Mass., founded in 1843. In the fall of 1920 there 
were 723 students enrolled. There were 44 mem- 
bers in the, faculty. The library had about 80,- 
000 volumes. A campaign for $1,000,000 was 
successful. President, Rev. James J. Carlin, S.J. 

HONDURAS. A Central American republic. 
Capital, Tegucigalpa. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The area is estimated 
at about 44,275 square miles and the popula- 
tion according to the census of 1916, was 613,- 
458, which, however, was only an approximate 
estimate. Tegucigalpa, the capital, was also the 
largest city, with 28,950 inhabitants in 1914. 
Primary education is free and nominally compul- 
sory from seven to fifteen years of age. The fol- 
lowing statistics of education were supplied by 
the president in his message to the Congress in 
1920: At the beginning of the school year, 1919, 
there were 970 primary schools, of which 926 
were public, 12 private, 30 night schools, and 
2 kindergartens. The total attendance was 45,- 
442 pupils and 980 teachers. There were also 5 
normal schools open, 1 for boys and 1 for girls 
in Tegucigalpa, 1 in Esperanza, 1 in Santa Bar- 
bara, 1 in Santa Rosa, and 1 in Juticalpa, which 
had, all told, 565 pupils registered. In Teguci- 
galpa the School of Commerce for men had 138 
pupils and the commerce section of the college 
“La Instruci6n” for young ladies had 19 pupils; 
in Santa Barbara the business course of the col- 
lege of “La Independencia” had 22 pupils. Sec- 
ondary education was conducted by the follow- 
ing 5 institutions: National Institute of Teguci- 

alpa, College “Le6n Alvalado” in Comayagua, 
llege ‘‘La Independencia” in Santa Barbara, 
the school of secondary education in Santa Rosa, 
and “La Fraternidad” in Juticalpa. The total 
enrollment of these institutions for the year was 
265 pupils. The University of the Republic only 
gave courses in law, medicine, and surgery, there 
being 49 students in the law school and 40 in 
the medical school. 

PRopucrTion. The chief crop is bananas which 
are grown chiefly on the Caribbean seacoast. 
Cocoanuts are also raised in that region. Corn 
is the staple food crop. Other products are rub- 
ber, coffee, tobacco, cereals, vegetables, sugar cane, 
yucea, and indigo. Sugar production has showed 
marked advance in recent years and become one 
of the chief exports. There is a considerable 
production of live stock and the mineral resources 
are rich and varied. 

CoMMERCE. The total foreign trade for the 
fiscal year 1919-20 (August—July) amounted to 
$19,805,487 as compared with $12,929,117 for the 
previous year, an increase of 53 per cent. In 
10 years preceding the imports had always ex- 
ceded the exports owing to the large importation of 
machinery and other supplies. The following 
table gives the trade of the country for the fiscal 
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years from 1910-11 to 1919-20; the values are in 
American gold calculated at the rate of 2.6 pesos 
for $1 in 1910-11, at 2 pesos for $1 in 1918-19 
and 1919-20, and at 2.5 pesos for the other years: 


Total Excess of 

Years Importe Exports Trade Imports 
1910-11. $3,560,939 $2,908,391 36,469,880 $652,548 
1911-12. 817,314 3,080,178 7,397,492 1,287,136 
1912-13. 5,132,679 8,180,968 8,318,647 1,951,711 
1918-14, 6,624,930 8,421,881 10,046,261 8,206,599 
1914-15. 5,874,797 3,457,847 9,882,644 2,416,950 
1915-16. 4,452,109 4,190,565 8,642,674 261,544 
1916-17. 6,298,162 5,858,452 11,646,614 989,710 
1917-18. 4,784,449 4,586,981 9,371,880 197,518 
1918-19. 6,981,876 5,997,741 12,929,117 938,685 
1919-20. 13,860,762 6,944,725 19,805,487 5,916,037 


The foregoing statistics, taken from Govern- 
ment sources, are fairly accurate as to imports, 
but not as to exports, owing to a large clandestine 
exportation which failed to appear in the records 
of the custom houses and prices below the actual 
market were often given in compiling the statis- 
tics. The balance of trade was probably con- 
siderably less unfavorable than indicated., 

The preponderance of the United States as a 
source of imports appears from the following 
table of imports by countries, from 1913-14 to 
1917-18: 
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were to be legal tender, redeemed in the legal cur- 
rency and kept at a par of exchange of 200 per 
cent with United States gold. The importation 
of silver coins of Nicaragua, Guatemala, etc., was 
to be prohibited and their legal-tender quality 
annulled. A reserve fund of at least 30 per 
cent of the coins in circulation of the new cur- 
rency, to be known as the “Gold Standard Re- 
serve,” was to be established from the seignorage 
poe on coinage of the subsidiary currency. 
ther proposed reforms were revision of the 
customs tariff, improvement and systematizing 
of the administration of the customs and internal 
revenue, a new educational system, and prepara- 
tion of plans for the development of natural re- 
sources, construction of roads, and public util- 
ities. 
' RatLways. According to the latest available 
figures in 1920, the railways had a mileage of 
about 360, the chief line being the National rail- 
way running from Puerto Cortez to Potrerillas. 
By the terms of a contract approved April 
7, the National railway of 95 kilometers 
(1 kilometer = 0.621 mile), was delivered by the 
government to the Compafiia Agricola de Sula, 
which granted the government a credit of $1,000,- 
000 to be used in the complete reconstruction 
and equipping of the road. The company was 


Years United States England France Germany Total 
101814 if oo ot ee hat FES ORES WO ROSS $5,262,043 $459,763 $141,598 $521,837 $6,624,930 
ON a 5k Beets SA Neorg iO BR ON OREN A eS 5,177,105 803,000 54,834 95,937 5,874,797 
OT S16 ies ac ced bess ack be Oe Na ea eS LS 4,085,088 131,796 §5,257 865 4,452,109 
Ne ion ws Ow Oe EE ARISES 5,794,765 819,473 61,286 ,660 6,298,162 
DON FS oii oie WS 6 See DORE a EERE 4,358,472 276,202 25,8655 ......6..- 4,784,449 


The United States took 86.9 per cent of the 
exports in 1913-14 and 95.9 in 1919-20. 

FINANCE. With the desire to place its finances 
on a more stable basis, the government, in July, 
1920, secured the services of an American econ- 
omist to draw up a financial programme for the 
country. Large reductions in government ex- 
penditures were secured through his efforts, and 
during the 1921 session of Congress several laws 
radically changing the existing financial policy 
were to be presented. The following are some 
of the important reforms contemplated: It was 
proposed to establish a national bank with an 
authorized capital of $5,000,000, to be formed 
if possible by a fusion of the two existing banks; 
the new bank to be the depositary of all govern- 
ment revenues. It was proposed to have a fixed 
policy with regard to the budget, the authorized 
expenditures not to exceed $2,100,000 per year, 
papery) interest on and amortization of exist- 
ing and future debts, payments of which are pro- 
vided for by setting aside each year the sum of 
$500,000. The executive was to be authorized 
to contract a loan not exceeding $5,000,000 to be 
used in consolidating and paying existing debts. 
A commission of public credit was to be created 
to examine claims against the government and to 
determine the indebtedness of the country and 
to have power to make final arrangements with 
all creditors. No payments of principal or in- 
terest on any debts were to be made without the 
order of this commission. It was proposed to 
establish a monetary system with a unit of the 
peso of 100 centavos to contain 0.75233 gram of 
pure gold. Provision was made for the coinage 
of silver coins of 1. peso, 50 centavos, and 20 cen- 
tavos, and minor coins of 10 centavos, 2 centavos, 
and 1 centavo. The notes of the National Bank 


to have charge of the administration un- 
til the repayment of the loan. The other 
four railroads of Honduras were owned and 
operated by the various fruit companies on the 
north coast. The Truxillo railroad, eventually 
to reach Juticalpa in the interior, had about 119 
kilometers completed, 28 kilometers having been 
constructed during 1920. The Tela railroad had 
about 250 kilometers, 14 of which were laid in 
1919-20. The Cuyame] Fruit Company railroad 
in the department of Cortes had an extension of 
80 kilometers, and the Vaccaro Brothers rail- 
road some 204 kilometers. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in a 
president, elected by the popular vote for four 
years, who acts through a council of five minis- 
ters; and the legislative power is in a congress of 
deputies elected by popular vote. President in 
1920, Rafael Lopez Gutierrez, elected in the Oc- 
tober, 1919, election for the term 1920—24. 

History. In consequence of reports of an in- 
tended revolution in the northern part of the 
country at the beginning of October, United States 
warships were stationed near the coast to pro- 
tect American property. Disturbances were re- 
ported at La Ceiba, Oct. 2, and about the same 
time martial law was declared by President Guti- 
errez. See GUATEMALA, 


HONGKONG. A British crown colony av 
the mouth of the Canton River off the southeast 
coast of China at a distance of about 90 miles 
south of Canton. It consists of an island with 
an area of about 32 square miles and a strip ot 
land on the mainland with an ear of from 356 
to 376 square miles; also of about 4 square miles 
of the opposite peninsula of Kowloon: The civil 
population estimated in the middle of 1918 was 
561,500, of whom the Chinese numbered 548,000, 
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Of the white residents, about one-half were Brit- 
ish and one-third t’ortuguese. its commerce is 
chielly with Great Britain, which has about one- 
half of the trade and whose vessels constitute 
52.4 per cent of the ocean-going ships. Lhe im- 
ports in 1913 and 1Y1Y9 by countries, were esti- 
mated as follows: 
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Countries 1918 1919 
United Kingdom ..... hc $21,086,390 $22,571,050 
Australia... ce ee ccc cee 5,891,884 10,284,177 
New Zealand ........... 39,943 26,198 
Canada ........e eee eeee 532,904 1,847,780 
India and Ceylon ....... 17,129,735 34,623,292 

UFMH .... cece eee cene : 587,273 1,705,836 
ALTICA ssicciacceiv ein sew pee 107,189 27,806 
Straits Settiements and Fed- 

_ Orated Malay States .. 12,904,303 14,604,502 
British North Borneo.... 1,428,787 1,160,557 
MONG. ivccesarearsees Sivesewas 414 
Mauritius ......c0ccc0s cece anus 32,727 
MICO Gs Ride k eee eka” taewaehacis 70 
BSD csvex eet adateesy os cee ches 88,282 
Mesopotamia .......00000 oc cecccecs 28,292 

aside achacnedy ai sees 44,468,687 55,855,872 
Japan, Chosen, and Taiwan 46,641,716 42,494,219 
Netherlands, ast Indies. . 6,274,508 13,042,256 
French Indo-China ...... 72,624,885 59,651,992 
SiaM . ces cece ssc oeceee 17,090,257 21,052,992 
Philippine Islands ....... 2,586,295 2,725,373 
Vladivostok ............. 8,493 87,938,064 
United States ........... 89,658,408 78,139,648 
Central America ......... cs scecece 4,47 
South America .......... 12,179 86,582 
France ........ ccc ceeee 148,978 667,137 
GAY 565 are Hooks Ate eareae eee 9,782 76,820 
Spall ccc wis aie eee ‘“Adadareak 84,181 
POMUGAl Caw ecue ence: eahapewas 15,7838 
NOPWEY ieekaSincwaseece “ah dee oes 282,586 
SWOGOR 6: 6'6 sees Wee Gans gan 67,280 

MOOSE ae ccke ewes. . ehveree earoe 18,662 
Netherlands ............  seseceoes 96,756 
BelGIUM. aces es hieatauce “kaw eeeaw 15,140 
Switzerland ............ sseseceee 165,576 
Europe (other) ......... 198,160 ......... 

Otel) nocd cet eeared aan $289,485,186 $898,867,515 

The exports in 1918-19 by countries were as 
follows: 

. Countries 1918 1919 
United Kingdom ........ $5,288,880 $11,874,777 
Australia ......... 0000. 1,722,238 2,080,556 
New Zealand ........... 194,482 193,849 
Canada ............000. 8,141,852 2,120,738 
India and Ceylon ....... 10,811,940 14,106,233 
BUMS: ose oo ck oe vs ee 1,595,465 1,617,805 
Sey ee ee ee 1,915,772 516,028 
Straits Settlements and Fed- 

_ erated Malay States .. 14,745,434 41,971,618 
British North Borneo.... 475,895 72,0387 
West Indies ............ 1,256,978 7,585,450 
Gibraltar. eieeiscaees.  %iva0u4 ae 67,161 
Mauritiug 2.0 cccccevccce Seeeeacce 815,207 
Egypt eC eae -<aisuates eave a 1,650,278 

esopotamia ..........2. cae cccces 51,569 
OUINA: iss ic Ps aia eg 175,804,805 232,874,473 
Japan, Chosen, and Taiwan 21,348,876 43,284,578 
Dutch East Indies ....... 7,562,989 12,030,612 
French Indo-Ohina....... 27,808,246 88,490,518 

iam ...... a wee eek gees 5,352,487 10,284,145 
Philippin Islands ....... ,144,217 6,882,880 
Viadivostok ............ 1,116 274,177 
United States ........... 25,780,820 21,458,562 
Central America ........ 00,462 86,211 
South America .......... 4,325,476 1,787,626 
Madagascar .........2.. 0  cecccacee 16,850 
France ....... s bibcereee Bie 1,556,956 2,422,814 
DOQIY ices eared reed oa amie s 44,006 44,717 
SOAID:  iciiiucwedva cera. -snacrioens 29,758 
Denmark ..........0025  ceccccces 181,736 
Netherlands eee Ce ee er er 908,156 
DOIRIUM? “ec piiceieeGwneece soohdbabo4oad 410,529 
Switzerland .........000 0  caeeccecs 186 
GOEMANY 6 likes veeatuas ° (atid vests 8,686 

MOE Bie SS ee Wd wand $318,524,287 $457,348,909 


In 1919, 649,168 vessels with a tonnage of 
35,615,169 entered and cleared the port, which 
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was an increase over the 1918 figures. The estt- 
mated revenue figures for 1919 were $17,056,410; 
expenditures $15,078,600; for 1920, revenue was 
$15,314,800; expenditure, $14,886,473. The ex- 
ecutive is vested in a governor assisted by an 
executive council and legislative power in a coun- 
cil over which the governor presides. The gov- 
ernor in 1920 was Sir R. E. Stubbs. 

HOOKER, WakREN BREWSTER. Judge, died, 
March 5. He was born at Perrysburg, N. Y., 
Nov. 24, 1856, and admitted to the bar in 1879. 
After eee at Tacoma, Wash., he practiced 
at Fredonia, N. Y., 1894-98. Meanwhile, he 
served as member of Congress, 1891-98. In 
November, 1899, he was elected Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York for the term 1900- 
13, and in 1902 he was made Judge of the Ap- 
pellate Division, holding that office till 1908. 

HOOVER, Herbert CiarK. Former Food 


Controller of the United States, considered dur- 
ing the early part of the year among the candi- 
dates for the presidency. He was born near 
West Branch, Towa, in August, 1874, and was 
hrought up by relatives in Iowa, India Territory, 
and Oregon. In the last-named State he became 
interested in mining through the influence of an 
old friend in the family. At the age of 14 he 
ran away from home and entered a real estate 
office in Portland where he studied in his spare 
time until he was able to enter the Leland Stan- 
ford University in 1891 despite a lack of suffi- 
cient training. He pursued his college course un- 
der great difficulties being obliged to earn his 
way and at the same time make up his deficien- 
cies. But he made an excellent record in his 
studies and at the same time showed capacity in 
the organization of various student activities. 
During his college course he became interested 
in the writings of Georg Bauer, more commonly 
known as Georg Agricola, the German scholar 
and metallurgist of the sixteenth century, known 
as the father of scientific metallurgy, and he 
made a careful study of Agricola’s great work 
De Mettalica which dates from about 1556. 
Later he translated this book with his wife’s as- 
sistance and it was published in 1912. Mean- 
while he graduated in 1895 and for the sake of 
experience became a common miner in Nevada 
County, Cal. In the following year he. was made 
assistant-manager of the Carlisle mines in New 
Mexico, and of the Morning Star mines in Cali- 
fornia. Then came a call to the position of 
manager of a mining company in New South 
Wales. After this work in Australia he became 
chief engineer of the Chinese Imperial Bureau 
of Mines (1899) and carried on extensive ex- 
plorations in the interior of China. During the 
Boxer Rebellion he was one of the chief organ- 
izers of the defense against the siege of Tientsin 
where he and his wife were staying at the time. 
After that he acquired an interest in a great coal- 
mining property near Tientsin and went to Lon- 
don for the purpose of promoting it. In London 
he became interested in the development of min- 
ing and petroleum enterprises and joined as a 
partner a great firm of London mine operators. 
This firm met with reverses and finally failed but 
Mr. Hoover having given assurance that every- 
body would be paid the last shilling devoted him- 
self to straightening out affairs and after several 
years of work completely succeeded. This gave 
him a high reputation in the engineering and 
mining world and he was called upon to organize 
and direct a large number of important com- 
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panies scattered throughout foreign countries. 
At the outbreak of the war he was in London 
and when an appeal was made to him to help in 
aiding the American refugees who were stranded 
in England and unable to obtain passage home, 
he threw himself into the work of rescue, advanc- 
ing from his personal funds half a million dol- 
lars, it is said. When the Belgians began to 
pour into England and the terrible straits of 
their country were forced upon his attention, he 
devoted himself to relief of these refugees. The 
question of feeding Belgium having become 
acute, associations for relief were organized and 
Mr. Hoover was appointed chairman of the 
American Relief Committee in London (1914). 
The chief difficulty that he encountered was in 
securing sufticient vessels at a time when the 
ship market was at the mercy of the competing 
war governments. After finding cargoes for the 
first squadron of relief he encountered the flat 
refusal of the British government to issue clear- 
ance papers. Though he explained that the sup- 
plies had been bought and were on board the 
ships it was of no avail and he was even in- 
formed that he was fortunate in not being thrown 
into prison for what he had done. Nevertheless 
he succeeded in securing papers. This is simply 
one of the many instances of his energy and skill 
in surmounting obstacles. Another instance was 
his success in insuring stable exchange rates he- 
tween London and Brussels which had heen de- 
clared beforehand to be impossible. Still an- 
other was his success in securing respect for the 
flag of the Relicf Commission on the part of 
the (rman forces, one food-ship having been 
sunk by a submarine and the safety of the whole 
provision fleet threatened. His dealings with 
profiteers and obstructionists generally were re- 
markably vigorous and successful. In 1915 he 
became chairman of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, where his work drew the attention 
of the entire civilized world. It had reached 
a point of complete organization when Mr. 
Hoover was appointed chairman of the Food Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense in the 
United States. This office he held from April 
to August, 1917, and he was then appointed 
United States Food Administrator Aug. 10, 1917. 
The main principle of his organization was to 
give everybody something that he could do. The 
Food Administration of the United States dur- 


ing the war was in the circumstances remarkably. 


successful and many accounts have been pub- 
lished illustrating the efficiency and resourceful- 
ness of his direction. On the other hand, his 
policy was criticized on the ground that he laid 
too much stress on production and too little on 
the control of prices and the cost of living. 
There was an extended controversy on this point 
but it brought out ndthing to the discredit of his 
abilities and fidelity. After the Armistice an en- 
tirely different set of problems had to be faced. 
He sailed at once for Europe and organized in 
Paris the American Relief Commission drafting 
experts from the army and other sources in 
order to meet the needs of the diverse populations. 
The restoration of means of transport, bridges, 
etc., was rapidly carried forward, and relief and 
reconstruction went on in an enormous area. 
He visited Austria, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and other afflicted regions in order to inspect 
personally the working out of relief measures. 
‘The organization of the feeding of children in 
Belgium and other devastated countries was one 
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of the principal tasks. In Hungary he carried on 
relief measures with especial energy with a view 
to counteracting the revolutionary spirit which 
in his opinion arose from the chaotic economic 
conditions. He is said to have been one of the 
chief instruments in overthrowing the Bolshevik 
dictatorship of Bela Kun. As to politics, he had 
been throughout his early career a Republican 
and he remained a member. while abroad, of a 
Republican organization in New York. He was 
reported to have voted for McKinley in 1896 and 
to have contributed more or less irregularly after 
that to the Republican campaign funds. In 
1918 he appealed in a letter for a united support 
of President Wilson and when he was sounded 
with a view to presidential possibilities, he re- 
ported that he would support any party com- 
mitted to a League of Nations against any party 
that oppused it. At the beginning of 1920 he 
was a member of the industrial commission which 
aimed at a settlement of the social, economic, 
and industrial conditions arising between em- 
ployers and employees. Besides the translation 
of Agricola’s work above mentioned he wrote 
Economics of Mining (1906); and Principles of 
Mining (1909). 

HOPS. Nearly all the principal hop growing 
countries of the world reported an increased acre- 
age and a larger production in 1920 as compared 
with area and yield in 1919. In many of the 
European countries a recovery from the depres- 
sion suffered by the industry from the war was 
evident. In England and Wales the production 
for the year was estimated at about 35,000,000 
pounds, or over 10,000,000 pounds above the yield 
of 1919, Iess than 1,000,000 pounds below the 
average production for the 10-year period 1910— 
19. The importation of hops into Great Britain 
was retained for the year under governmental 
control to expedite the recovery of the industry. 

The hop area of Germany in 1920 was about 
30,000 acres, an increase of 50 per cent over the 
area of 1919. In Czecho Slovakia on the former 
Bohemian hop fields the production for 1920 was 
estimated at 19,841,400 pounds as compared with 
an average production of 19,420,500 pounds or 
431 pounds per acre for the 10 years 1901-10. 

According to estimates published hy the De- 
partment of Agriculture the crop in the United 
States amounted to 38,918,000 pounds, produced 
on 29,200 acres or at the rate of 1332.8 pounds 
per acre. In 1919 the area was 25,900 acres and 
the total yield 29,346,000 pounds. The farm 
value of hops on Dec. 1, 1920, was only 36.5 cents 
per pound, while on the corresponding date the 
year before it was 77.2 cents. On this basis the 
total value of the 1920 crop was $14,194,000 and 
of the 1919 production $22,656,000. The produc- 
tion by States in 1920 was estimated as follows: 
New York, 2,290,000 pounds; Washington, 5,730,- 
000 pounds; Oregon, 9,000,000 pounds; and Cali- 
fornia, 21,875,000 pounds. The yield in all these 
States except Oregon was exceptionally heavy, 
being considerably above the 10-year average. 
The yield per acre in Washington was estimated 
at 1910 pounds while in Oregon it was placed at 
only 900 pounds. The hop consumption by brew- 
ers in the United States in 1920 was reported at 
6,440,890 pounds, and the exportation at 30,779,- 
500 pounds, the average figures for the ten years 
1910-20 being approximately 26,649,500 pounds 
and 13,805,000 pounds, respectively. 

HORSES. See Live Stock and VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 
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HORTICULTURE. The total production of 
fruits and vegetables in North America during 
1920 was large. It exceeded that of 1919 in all 
cases except peaches, prunes, and _ beans. 
Weather conditions were less favorable in Europe 
and, comhined with other disturbing factors, were 
responsible for a continued low total production. 
In Great Britain and Ireland there was a serious 
shortage of all tree fruits. The Serbian prune 
crop was fairly large, but was being cured with 
difficulty on account of the great damage to dry- 
ing ovens during the war. A large crop of 
olives was reported from the Mediterranean 
region. Other crops showed reduced yields, the 
Smyrna fig crop being very short. Australia 
produced large crops of fruit during the season 
of 1919-20. 

During the second half of 1920 prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in the United States gradu- 
ally declined as shipments increased. The canned 
and dried fruit and vegetable packs were lower 
than in 1919. This is attributed to many factors, 
such as an export market overstocked with the 
1919 pack, the early high contract prices de- 
manded by growers, and restriction in credit, 
thereby eliminating speculation by wholesalers 
and jobbers. Unfavorable weather materially 
reduced the prune crop in the Northwest. Most 
of the canned pack and much of the dried pack 
was put up and contracted for under the high 
prices prevailing earlier in the year, and was 
being marketed with difficulty as the year closed. 
A notable exception is the raisin market, which 
continued active in spite of high prices, largely, 
it is generally believed, because of the demand 
for wine material. 

Of the commercial vegetable crops in the 
United States, 430,458,000 bushels of white pota- 
toes were produced in 1920, as compared with 
357,542,000 bushels in 1919; sweet potatoes, 
112,368,000 bushels as compared with 105,405,- 
000 bushels; dry beans, 9,075,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 11,935,000 bushels; onions, 19,119,- 
500 bushels as compared with 11,397,500 bushels; 
cabbage, 820,000 tons as compared with 357,025 
tons; and canned peas 12,317,000 cases as com- 
pared with 8,685,000 cases. The total apple crop 
was 240,646,000 bushels as compared with 152,- 
238,000 bushels in 1919. The commercial apple 
crop amounted to 36,272,000 barrels as compared 
with 26,223,000 barrels; peaches, 43,697,000 
bushels as compared with 49,578,000 bushels; 
pears, 17,279,000 bushels as compared with 15,- 
472,000 bushels, and oranges 27,200,000 boxes as 
coniparcd with 22,075,000 boxes. California 
shipped over 35,000 cars of fresh deciduous fruits 
in 1920, of which 24,000 cars were grapes. The 
California dried fruit output was estimated at 
328,500 tons as compared with 417,250 tons in 
1919. Georgia shipped over 7000 cars of peaches 
in 1920. Hawaii packed 5,071,976 cases of pine- 
apples in 1919, with an estimated pack of 6,000,- 
000 cases for 1920. 

Iexport Trade. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1920, the United States exported fruits worth 
$115,064,381; vegetables, $36,517,381; nuts, $3,- 
261,638 or a total of $154,843,400 as compared 
with $124,435,825 in 1919. The imports for the 
same period were fruits, $50,338,696; vegetables, 
$46,569,851; nuts, $74,434,501, a total of $171,- 
343,048 as compared with $101,921,962 in 1919. 
Exports of nursery stock amounted to $384,809 
as compared with $333,356 in 1919, and imports 
of nursery stock, $3,841,161 as compared with 
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$2,363,553 in 1919. As in 1919, the export trade, 
with few exceptions, was marked by increased 
shipments at higher prices. Exports of dry 
beans and peas dropped from $29,383,190 in 
1919 to $10,670,375 in 1920. Exporta of dried 
fruits increased from $24,745,730 in 1919 to $45,- 
121,005 in 1920. Of the increased imports, ship- 
ments of fruits and table nuts from the Medi- 
terranean region rose from $14,203,195 in 1919 
to $39,964,152 in 1920. Of the oil-nuts, imports 
of peanuts increased from $1,208,224 in 1919 to 
$12,381,531 in 1920. China and Japan are now 
exporting large quantities of peanuts to the 
United States. ° 

Certain new regulations under. the United 
States Plant Quarantine Act went into effect on 
August lst. The new regulations provide that a 
report shall be made to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by the captain or other person in charge 
of a vessel arriving at a United States port and 
containing on board plants or plant products the 
entry of which is prohibited or restricted. This 
report must state the nature and quantity of such 
plant or plant products, the country or locality 
of origin, the date of arrival, the date of sailing 
from the United States port, together with a 
statement indicating the steps taken to prevent 
the escape of insects or plant diseases which they 
may carry. It is further provided that the per- 
son in charge of such vessels must allow inspec- 
tion of his craft and must take such measures as 
are prescribed by the inspector representing the 
Department of Agriculture, to prevent the land- 
ing of any such plant or plant products or the 
escape of insects or plant diseases which they 
may carry. The Collector of Customs, in co- 
operation with the inspector of the Department 
of Agriculture, may require such person to de- 
atroy the objectionable plants and plant products 
or to remove them forthwith from the port and 
the territorial waters of the United States. If 
necessary, the inspector of the Department may 
require the disinfection of the vessel in accord- 
ance with methods prescribed by the Department 
of Agriculture. A quarantine prohibiting the 
importation to the United States of fruit stocks, 
cuttings, scions, and buds from Asia, Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, and Oceania became effective 
June 1, 1920. The Japanese government has es- 
tablished a quarantine against fruits, vegetables, 
and walnuts from practically all exporting coun- 
It is said that the discovery of the cod- 
ling moth in a shipment of apples caused the 
establishment of this measure. Arizona estab- 
lished a quarantine against citrus fruit from 
the Gulf Coast States. The quarantine permits 
the entrance of California citrus fruit subject to 
inspection for citrus pests. 

UXPERIMENTAL Work. The California Experi- 
ment Station recently reported improved methods 
of storing such perishable fruits as apricots, 
cherries, and berries. Under present commercial 
mcthods these fruits can not be cold stored for 
any great length of time without losing color 
and flavor. The station found, however, that if 
these fruits are held in water or syrup at 8°-12° 
F. they retain their flavor and color very well for 
at least a year. They may be stored either as 
whole or as crushed fruits with equally good 
results, except that if they are to be used for 
jelly making the fruit should be stored without 
being sweetened. Grape juice stored at 8°-12° 
F. was very much superior to the juice preserved 
by pasteurization. 
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Work with fruit juices by the United States 
Department of Agriculture has shown that fresh 
grape and apple juices may be satisfactorily 
clarified with infusorial earth before pasteuriza- 
tion. The resulting products remain perfectly 
transparent after pasteurization, and retain the 
characteristic flavor of the untreated juices. 
This work indicates that the “cooked taste” com- 
monly observed in pasteurized fruit juices is due 
not so much to loss of flavoring constituents dur- 
ing pasteurization as to caramelization and other 
changes produced in the suspended colloidal ma- 
terial by heat. The removal of this colloidal 
material with infusorial earth prior to pasteur- 
ization not only does away with the “cooked 
taste” but also eliminates the long storage period 
usually required to settle and clarify the fruit 
juices. 

Work with Bartlett pears in the Pacific Coast 
region has shown that hard-ripe pears can be 
stored for two months or more at a temperature 
ranging from 28° to 30° F., and that the fruit 
will be in good condition at the end of this period. 
In storage work with grapefruit, at temperatures 
of 32°, 36°, 40°, and 80° F. it has been found 
that the acid content and apparently the bitter 
principle decreases during storage, while the 
sugar content apparently remains the same at 
all storage temperatures used. The Satsuma 
orange, commonly grown in the Gulf Coast region, 
reaches its highest quality for consumption sev- 
eral weeks before it attains a yellow color, and 
deteriorates in quality if allowed to remain on 
the trees. Experiments recently carried out on 
a fairly large scale in Alabama have shown that 
by exposing the fruit to an atmosphere of gases 
formed by the imperfect combustion of kerosene 
and certain other petroleum products, it will de- 
velop a desirable color in four or five days, there- 
by obviating the need of storage. 

Curing and storage investigations with sweet 
potatoes conducted for several years codperative- 
ly by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the South Carolina Experimental Sta- 
tion have given sufficient promising results to 
warrant the statement that where the potatoes 
are carefully handled during the harvest and 
cured in storage house of the design recommended 
for a period of 10 days to two weeks at a tem- 
perature of about 90° with plenty of ventilation, 
followed by storage in an approved storage house 
at a temperature of 52° to 56° F. with occasional 
ventilation, practically all varieties can be kept 
through the winter with a loss from decay on 
an average of not to exceed 1 per cent. 

Pruning experiments conducted at the New 
York State College of Agriculture have shown 
that all types of pruning have a dwarfing effect 
and tend to reduce fruit production on young 
trees, primarily because of the reduction in the 
size of the trees. With species hearing fruit 
from spurs, the reduction in yield is greater than 
for species bearing fruit on laterals or one year 
twigs. Thus far, pruning has not affected the 
yield through any marked stimulating effect on 
fruit bud formation or twig growth. 

PROMISING FRUITS AND PLANTS. Investiga- 
tions now being conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in codperation with 
the Alabama Experiment Station indicate that 
the citrangequat (a citrange-kumquat hybrid) is 
apparently fully as immune to citrus canker as 
the kumquat and makes a good stock for the 
Satsuma and other citrus varieties. Severinia, 
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a small woody plant distantly related to the 
orange, has proved to be entirely immune to 
canker and offers considerable promise as a citrus 
stock and as a hedge plant to replace the sus- 
ceptible trifoliate orange. The canker resistance 
also of certain forms of the Siamese pummelo 
seems quite well established. Two of these pum- 
melos are of excellent quality and good appear- 
ance while being normally seedless. Authentic 
bud wood of the best Siamese varieties has been 
secured to permit further testing under Ameri- 
can conditions. 

he the numerous citrus hybrids developed 
by the Department is the Eustis limequat. It 
originated from a cross between the common 
lime and the kumquat and gives promise of 
achieving considerable economic importance as a 
hardy lime for the Gulf Coast region. The fig 
insect, Blastophaga, necessary to the pollination 
of Smyrna figs has now been successfully colon- 
ized in southern Georgia for three years, and a 
smal] distribution of caprifigs containing these 
insects from Brunswick, Ga., led to the maturing 
of Smyrna figs at five different places in five of 
the Southeastern States. The Smyrna trees thus 
made productive were old seedling trees that had 
never previously matured a crop. | 

MISCELLANEOUS. The English Chamber of 
Horticulture, London, has successfully organized 
a strong influential Parliamentary Committee to 
guard and watch over all horticultural interests 
in general, and to keep before the authorities just 
claims of those engaged in various branches of 
horticulture. The California Nurseryman’s Bud 
Selection Association has been organized with the 
view of determining and ultimately propagating 
from selected buds of various fruits and plants. 

France employed a large force of skilled gar- 
deners under the direction of Europe’s foremost 
landscape artists beautifying the Argonne Ceme- 
tery, where 23,000 American war heroes lie. It 
is the desire of the French government to make 
this spot one of the most beautiful in France. 
The death was announced of Reginald Farrar, 
the well-known plant collector and writer, Oc- 
tober 16, age 40 years. ; 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Among recent contributions 
to horticultural literature: S. Mondini, J Trat- 
tati dt Commercto e i Prodotts della Orticoltura 
Italiana (San Remo, Italy, 1919); G. Briganti, 
I Problemi Del” Arboricultura Italiana (Bolog- 
na, 1919); G. Roda, Manuali dt Floricoltura 
(Milan, 1919); D. Tannock, Manual of Garden- 
ing in New Zealand (Christchurch, New Zealand, 
and London); L. Bruntz and M. Jaloux, Plantes 
Officinales et Plantes a Droques Médictamen- 
teuses (Paris, 1918); A. Rolet and D. Bouret, 
Plantes Médicinales Culture (Paris, 1919); J. 
Vercier, Culture Potagére (4th ed., Paris, 1919) ; 
T. R. Sim, Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 1919) ; G. and P. Adolphe- 
Bellair, Parcs et Jardins (Paris, 1919); W. 
Webb, Garden First in Land Development (New 
York and London, 1919) ; J. MacGregor, Gardens 
of Celebrities and Celebrated Gardens in and 
Around London (ULondon, 1918); Viscountess 
Wolseley, Gardens, Thetr Form and Design (Lon- 
don, 1919); G. Teall, A Little Garden the Year 
Round (New York, 1919); G. M. Taylor, Roses 
for Home and (Garden (London, 1919); E. 
Brainerd and A. K. Peitersen, Blackberries of 
New England—Their Classification (Vermont 
Sta. Bul. 217, 1920). 

HOSKINS, FRANKLIN EVANS. Missionary, 
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died in Syria, November 12. During the war he 
had worked among Allied prisoners and suffered 
a break-down in health. He was born at Roch- 
dale, Pa., Sept. 20, 1858; graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1883; and was ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry in 1888. He had been several 
years engaged in foreign missions before his 
ordination. From 1888 to 1900 he was on mis- 
sionary. and exploration journeys in the Near 
East and after 1900 he was editor of the Amert- 
can Mission Press. He was prominent in many 
missionary and other religious associations and 
wrote a number of books of travel, besides con- 
tributing largely to magazines on religious, geo- 
graphical, and other subjects. Among his books 
may be mentioned, From the Nile to the Nebo 
(1912), and in collaboration with Prof. William 
Libhey, The Jordan Valley and Petra. 
HOUGHTON, Lovuisze Srymour. Author, 
died, August 22. She was born in Piermont, N. 
Y., Nov. 22, 1838, and educated at the Utica 
Female Seminary. After several years abroad 
she hecame a volunteer in McAll’s mission in 
France and editor of its periodical in 1889. She 
was one of the founders of the King’s Daughters’ 
Settlement in New York City. In 1882-1902 she 
edited Evangelist and was associate editor of 
Christian Work, 1902-04; wrote a number of 
popular books in relation to the Bible and trans- 
lated many works from the French. She also 


published selections from the Bible with commen* 


taries. Among her latest books may be men- 
tioned: The Silent Highway (1901); Telling 
Bible Stories (1905); Hebrew Life and Thought 
(1906) ; Our Debt to the Red Man (1918); The 
Idealism of the French People (1918). 

HOURS OF LABOR. See Lasor Leaisxa- 
TION. 

HOUSING. Although the housing situation 
was verv acute at the beginning of 1920, during 
the summer and fall some improvement of condi- 
tions was obtained and at the close of the year 
the crisis was believed to be past. Profiteering 
on rents aroused much public dissatisfaction dur- 
ing the year, and led to State legislation, espe- 
cially in the Eastern States, in respect to the 
limits of a landlord’s rights in dispossess pro- 
ceedings. The landlords objected strenuously, 
saying if the law allowed tenants to stay irre- 
spective of the landlord’s wishes in the matter 
the law was unconstitutional as being an inter- 
ference with their “inalienable rights as citizens 
of the United States.” In New York City for 
instance, a landlord and owner of property might 
recover his property unless his sole purpose in 
requiring the repossession of that property was 
to enable him to get it s0 as to take advantage 
of the housing shortage by imposing unfair terms 
through duress upon his tenants. If he wanted 
to live there, he could recover it; if his tenant 
was objectionable, he could recover it; if he 
wanted to tear it down and demolish it to build 
again, he could recover it. The above is the 
general spirit with which laws have been formed 
for the relief of the housing situation. Accord- 
ing to the old law, a landlord could dispossess 
after five days, leaving the tenants to argue ahout 
it afterwards. Statistics gathered in 1920 
showed that 13 to 14 per cent gross was the 
minimum economic return from any _ rented 
property. 

During 1920 the housing situation took on two 
general tendencies. One was legislation, mainly 
on the part of municipalities, preventing profit- 
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eering on the part of landlords, and the dispos- 
sessing of tenants already paying a fair rent. 
Although this legislation did not work out as 
well as was intended, because the law was unable 
to say exactly what constituted a fair rent, it 
alleviated extreme causes of overcharging. The 
legislation took the form of forbidding more than 
a certain percentage of increase during a cer- 
tain period. 

The second trend was the formation of housing 
corporations in cities and in some States. IJn- 
cluded in this work is the investigation of con- 
ditions, the procuring of building materials for 
sale at moderate prices, and the loaning of money 
on mortgage to persons wishing to own their own 
home. This procuring of funds was difficult, and 
in some cities it was found necessary to use mu- 
nicipal funds. Money was loaned to a 50 per 
cent value of the improved property, usually with 
a maximum of $5000 and a minimum of $2000. 
Statistics showed that not more than 10 per cent 
of the required number of homes needed were 
being built, normal requirements being about 
450,000 in the United States each year. There 
were built in 1919 but 70,000 and there were over 
1,000,000 marriages. Statistics from the Na- 
tional Banks showed that loans on real estate fell 
far short of the limit allowed by law, and that 
a large part of the loans made were for agri- 
cultural purposes and not for buildings and 
dwellings. Most of the loans made were in the 
Middle West and the Southwest. 

Efforts were made during the year to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of garden cities and 
garden suburbs, built on plans similar to those 
used in England. The plan is as follows: 6000 
acres of land, 1000 of which shall be used for 
building homes, and the remainder to be used in 
roadways, gardens, parks, etc.; a belt line rail- 
road shall surround the city and factories shall 
be built close to it; beyond the factories shall 
be an agricultural district which shall supply 
the city with the food that it needs. This plan 
has been used in England with great success. 
Effort would be made to keep the city from be- 
coming too regular in its architecture, or too 
severe in its lines, but rather to impart some of 
the “home” atmosphere of the ordinary small 
town. 

In 1918 it cost but $3000 to build a working- 
man’s house, while in 1920 it cost between $6000 
and $8000. For the most part workingmen’s 
dwellings at $6000 were beyond the purchasing 
power of the workingman; for, he would have to 
pay a rent of $60 a month, or the equivalent of it, 
for such a house. Thirty dollars was about what 
he expected and was able to pay. The only solu- 
tion seemed to lie in the standardization of 
houses, so that parts and fittings could be turned 
out on a large scale. It is interesting to note 
that in Cleveland there was a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the numher of illegitimate hirths during 
the first six months of 1920, and that the Health 
Commissioner credited this to the lack of hous- 
ing facilities and the consequent promiscuity of 
living. 

The United States Housing Corporation is an 
organization to provide houses for workmen en- 
gaged in war work, and had an appropriation of 
$100,000,000. On Dec. 16, 1919, the report of a 
committee investigating this corporation was 
presented in Congress, and the corporation was 
severely criticized for its lack of speed in at- 
taining results after it was once organized. 
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LEGISLATION. An important step looking to- 
ward the solution of the housing problem pre- 
sented hy the acute, nation-wide shortage was 
taken by the Senate on April 17th when it passed 
a resolution introduced by Senator Calder of New 
York providing for the appointment of a Senate 
Committee to investigate the situation and re- 
port upon it by December. 

Approximately 120 rent bills were introduced 
into the Legislature of the State of New York 
during one session, of which 12 became law. 
These laws did nothing to relieve the housing 
problem, but bore on landlords, profiteering, and 
how soon and for what reasons a tenant may be 
turned out by the landlord. As these laws were 
passed an enormous number of cases were car- 
ried into court, and the tenants scored an over- 


whelming majority. The law says that a land- - 


Iord may not increase his rent more than 25 
per cent of the rent charged the year before. 

The rent profiteering situation and housing 
shortage resulted in various movements for State 
housing, but progress in this field seemed destined 
to be slow not only hecause of lack of precedent, 
but because of constitutional difficulties. In only 
one State was State housing undertaken, name- 
ly, Massachusetts, but only after a Constitution- 
al amendment made it possible. Proposals for 
State housing were made during the spring legis- 
lative sessions in New York, New Jersey, and 
Minnesota. 

The Eighth National Conference of the Nation- 
al Housing Association was held at Bridgeport on 
Dec. 9-11, 1920, where the subject was discussed 
in many phases. Many noted specialists on the 
different features of the housing problem were 
present and spoke to the conference. The Asso- 
ciation publishes the quarterly magazine, Hous- 
ing Betterment, which gives news of the develop- 
ments of the problem in all parts of the world. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
Association, whose headquarters are at 105 E. 
22d Street, New York City, and whose secretary 
is Lawrence Veiller. 

Foreicn. A meeting of the Inter-Allied Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Congress was held in 
London on June 3-11, 1920. The delegates heard 
many discussions of the problem, and were shown 
some of the resulta of the efforts in England to 
alleviate the situation. 

GREAT BRITAIN. The Housing Bill of July 31, 


1919, makes it incumbent upon the local authori- 


ties to prepare and carry out housing schemes. 
Because of the war 350.000 working houses were 
not built during that five years, and 20,000 now 
standing are not fit for use. Under the Act 
mentioned above, the central government is to 
pay deficits where they occur to the municipal 
building. A new Rent Act was passed on July 
1, 1920, providing that a landlord may increase 
his rent 8 per cent for improvements or struc- 
tural alterations, besides 5 per cent the first 
year, 10 per cent the second year, and where the 
landlord is responsible for repairs another 25 


per cent may be added. Further provisions deal. 


with dispossession of a tenant. 

England in 1920 was proposing to build 500,- 
000 houses for her people, at an estimated cost to 
the taxpayers of Great Britain of over $100,000,- 
000 loss every year for a period of 60 years. 
The capital needed was placed at over £517,000,- 
000, and was to be raised by a bond issue at 6 per 
cent by the local authorities. 

Norway. Much progress was reported in this 
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country during the year. Several of the munici- 
palities went in very heavily for the buying of 
land, and rather heavily for house seen: For 
instance in Christiania, a city of 260,000 in- 
habitants, 2500 houses were built during the 
three years ending 1919 at a cost of $12,500,000 
or $5 per inhabitant, and the building of at 
least 1000 moré new houses annually was planned 
for years to come. 

BEtcIuM. This country lost 150,000 dwellings 
during the war, and in 1920 only 4000 had been 
erected in the devastated regions. In order to 
promote house building Belgium allocated 100,- 
000,000 francs for use in 1920 in grants at the 
rate of 2 per cent; no loan to exceed half the 


cost of the building, to a maximum of 6000 francs, 


snd no building so built to be rented at a rent 
above 4 per cent of the total cost. 

IraLty. Housing conditions in Italy were re- 
ported as being very acute. It was estimated 
that one-third of the population of Rome was 
without permanent homes. The government ap- 
propriated 92,000,000 lire to be loaned directly to 
the various semi-official organizations actually 
engaged in construction. Provisions were made 
for erection of two new garden suburbs outside 
the present limits of the city. 

CzEcHO-SLovAKIA. Shortage of dwellings in 
Prague and other large cities of this republic 
forced the government to take steps toward re- 
lieving the situation by enacting a law provid- 
ing for the compulsory letting of all rooms not 
absolutely required for the owners of the houses 
in which they are found. Two rooms for each 
family head and one additional room for each 
adult member of the family are allowed, and 
all other rooms must be rented. 

GERMANY. The rent laws in Berlin have been 
found ineffective. Means were found of side- 
stepping the law, and in a great many cases it 
is simply not enforced. On March 11, 1920, the 
Department of Labor came out. with a series of 
regulations forbidding under penalty of fines 
up to 10,000 marks the offering of any premiums 
for the locating of vacant rooms, the offering 
of rooms under vague addresses, the asking of 
bids for rooms, and the offering of rooms in con- 
nection with the purchase of furniture. 

CaNADA. Much progress was reported from the 
Dominion, although there, too, as in the United 
States, the question of financing has been a 
dificult one. There was $27,000,000 made avail- 
able by the government to be borrowed by the 
local authorities for building purposes. Ninety- 
nine municipalities passed by-laws under the act 
and appointed commissions, of which number 
68 constructed houses. Money is lent at 50 per 
cent of the value for 20 years at 5 per cent. 

AUSTRALIA. This country, too, has introduced 
a housing scheme for its workingmen and re- 
turned soldiers similar to that in Canada. For 
additional information, see BUILDING; CITY 
PLANNING; ABCHITECTURE,; and WELFARE WoRK. 

HOWARD, Tuomas’ BENTON. Rear Ad- 
miral in the United States Navy (retired), died 
at Annapolis, Md., November 9. He was born 
at Galena, IIl., Aug. 10, 1854; graduated at the 
Naval Academy in 1873; served as navigator on 
the Concord in Manila Bay, May l—Aug. 19, 1898 
and on the Charleston and Monadnock, 1899- 
1900; commanded in succession several battle- 
ships; took part in the cruise around the world, 
1908-9; commanded the Fourth Division of the 
Atlantic Fleet, 1910-1912; and was president of 
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the National Examining and Retiring Board, 
1912-13 and again in 1915-16, when he was re- 
tired. He was called again into active service 
as superintendent of the United States Naval 
Observatory in April, 1917. From November, 
1914 to September, 1915, he was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

HOWELLS, Wititiam Dean. Leading Amer- 
ican novelist, died in New, York City, April 
11, 1920. For many years preceding his death 
he was in the first rank of American writers and 
after the death of Henry James was generally 
considered the chief American novelist and fre- 
uently termed the “Dean of American Letters.” 
He was born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. March 1, 


1837, of Welsh Quaker ancestry. His father was. 


a country newspaper-man, working first as com- 
positor on the local journals of the State and 
afterwards as correspondent and editor. Young 
Howells had no college education but grew u 
among hooks and in the atmosphere of journal- 
ism. He showed literary talent at an'‘early age, 
and some of his youthful poems were published 
in the Atlantic Monthly. In 1860 he published 
along with John J. Piatt a book of poems called 
The Two Friends and in the same year wrote a 
Life of Lincoln. As a reward for the latter he 
was appointed consul to Venice where he re- 
mained from 1861 to 1865. From 1866 to 1881 
he was engaged on the Atlantic Monthly, of 
which he was editor after 1872. Meanwhile he 
had published his Italian Journeys (1867), rem- 
iniscent of his experiences at Venice; Thetr 
Wedding Journey (1871), his first novel; A 
Chance Acquaintance (1872); A Foregone Con- 
clusion (1875); A Counterfeit Presentment 
(1877); The Lady of the Aroostook (1879); The 
Undiscovered Country (1880); A Fearful Re- 
sponsibility (1881); and Dr. Breen’s Practice 
(1881). These works and many of his later 
ones show the effects of his life in Boston and 
New England. In 1886 he joined the staff of 
Harpers Magazine where he carried on the de- 
partment known as the “Editor’s Study.” He 
left the House of Harper subsequently but re- 
turned in 1901 and conducted the department 
known as the “Editor’s Easy-chair,” from that 
time until his death. The list of his novels and 
other writings is too long to give here in full but 
the following may be mentioned: <A Modern In- 
stance (1882); A Woman’s Reason (1883); 
Three Villages (1884); The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham (1885); The Minister’s Charge (1886); 
Indian Summer (1886); April Hopes (1888) ; 
Annte Ktlburn (1889); A Hazard of New For- 
tunes (1890); The Coast of Bohemia (1893); 
Their Stiver Wedding Journey (1899); The Ken- 
tons (1902); Son of Royal Langbrith (1904): 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration (1905); A Fantasy 
(1914). Besides the above novels he wrote a 
number of witty and entertaining farces includ- 
ing The Sleeping Car, The Elevator, The Mouse- 
Trap, and Out of the Question; many essays and 
criticisms, impressions of writers, reminiscences, 
and books of travel, including Modern Italian 
Poets (1887); Criticiam and Fiction (1891); 
Impressions and Experiences (1896); Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances (1900); My Mark 
Twain: KRemimscences (1910); Tuscan Cities 
(1885); A Boy’s Town (1890); London Films 
(1905); Familiar Spanish Travels (1913). 

In A Traveler from Altruria (1894) he showed 
his growing tendency toward socialistic ideas 
and cast in the form of fiction a criticism of 
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modern society. His work as a literary and s0- 
cial critic though of a high class and admirable 
as regards the manner of presentation had not the 
same value as his novels, which for nearly two 
generations held the foremost place among 
American works of fiction. He was the leading 
realist in American letters, having from the first 
imbibed the spirit of the best French realists and 
the great Russians. An admirer of Balzac and 
the masters of French fiction since that day, he 
had little sympathy with the romantic writers 
and was profoundly hostile to the conventional 
romance of his own time, whose unreality and 
pretentiousness he delighted in satirizing. He 
was long an intimate of Henry James with whom 
he carried on an extensive correspondence con- 
taining letters of great interest some of which 


_ appeared in the volumes of James’s Letters pub- 


lished in 1920. More than any other writer of 
his time he gave a minute and varied picture of 
American life, and like James, he served as an 
interpreter of American social ‘conditions to Fu- 
Tope, and of the European point of view to 
America. Unlike James, however, he never felt 
the lack of sufficient literary incentive in his own 
country, despite James’s frequent complaint that 
he was wasting his time in the portrayal of crude 
and elementary conditions when the whole rich 
and complex field of European life was open to 
him. Of all his novels the most popular seems 
to have been The Rise of Silas Lapham, but his 
admirers prefer a number of his more subtle and 
complex works in the later period, of- which A 
Hazard of New Fortunes is a good example; The 
Kentons is also an admirable example of his ma- 
ture work. No man in American letters was 
more beloved by fellow members of the craft. 
A singularly kindly spirit pervaded all he did 
and said and he was remarkable for his power 
of discerning promise in new writers. Indeed, 
he was blamed somewhat for going too far in 
his praises and encouraging young writers who 
had no other merit than an earnest desire to 
cultivate the same realistic field of fiction that 
Howells had taken for his own. When the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters was found- 
ed he was chosen one of the first seven members 
of the American Academy and became its presi- 
dent, which office he held to the time of his death. 
HUGHES, MatrHew Simpson. Bishop, 
died, April 4. He was born in Doddridge, Co., Va., 
Feb. 2, 1863; studied at the University of West 
Virginia and was ordained to the Methodist min- 
istry in 1887. He held pastorates in Maine, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and enlifornia. He was pro- 
fessor of practical theology in the University of 
Southern California, 1908-1911, and he was elect- 
ed bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1916. He wrote the Higher Ritualism (1906) 
and The Logic of Prohibition (1915). 
HUNGARY. A republic in eastern Europe, 
formerly a kingdom which along with Austria, 
made up the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
Capital, Budapest. The area of the old kingdom 
was 125,609 square miles and its population, Dec. 
31, 1910, was 20,886,487. In 1920 the area and 
population were not definitely known ~ because 
the boundaries of the new state had not been 
determined. Under the terms of the Treaty (see 
below under History and also War OF THE Na- 
TIONS), the new state would be about one-half 
the size of the old kingdom. Out of the former 
parts of Hungary, Croatia and Slavonia were 
absorbed in the new state of Jugo-Slavia, Slo- 
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vakia in Czecho-Slovakia and Transylvania in 
Rumania. 

The republic was proclaimed Nov. 16, 1918 un- 
der the title of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
and Count Michael Karolyi was appointed pro- 
visional president. His government fell from 
power March 12, 1919 and was_ succeeded 
by a Soviet government which declared the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Opposition to it 
arose and soon succeeded only with the assist- 
ance of the Rumanian army in overthrowing it. 
On Aug. 7, 1919, a new government was organ- 
ized, representing the parties of the Right, and 
elections were held in January and February, 
1920. The new parliament chose a regent styled 
“Protector” of the Magyar Republic.” Regent 
in 1920, elected March 1, Admiral Nicholas von 
Horthy; Prime Minister (appointed March 14) 
Dr. Alex. Simonyi-Semadam. The official style 
of the ministry was “Royal Hungarian Ministry,” 
the cabinet having voted, March 23, that Hun- 
gary should be described as a monarchy. 

ELEcTions. The elections of January 25th gave 
a large majority to the parties of the Right. 
The distribution of seats according to the party 
groups was as follows: Small Land Owners, 71; 
and Christian National Union, 68, both these 
groups belonging to the Right; National Dem- 
ocrats, 6; Christian Socialists, 5; Christian Social 
Economic party, 4; United Christian National 
Small Land Owners, 3; Christian Small Land 
Owners, 4; miscellaneous, 3. The assembly be- 
gan its session February 16 and elected M. 
Rakovsky as its presiding officer. At the begin- 
ning of March the election of Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy as vice-gerent by the National Assembly 
was announced. This was followed by the res- 
ignation of the Huszar Ministry, March 10. 
A new ministry was appointed under a Christian 
Nationalist, M. Simonyi-Semadan, a friend of the 
former prime minister. The programme as an- 
nounced by the new ministry included among its 
features various measures of agrarian, economic, 
and financial reform. 

THE REACTION. Reactionary movements were 
reported from time to time during the year 
especially those due to the activity of the so- 
called ‘‘Society of Awakening Hungarians” and 
of army officers. The land question offered much 
difficulty on account of the opposition of the aris- 
tocratic landed proprietors. Demonstrations 
against the Jews occurred at intervals through 
the year. Discontent showed itself in Parliament 
and on June 10th led to the overthrow in turn 
of the ministry that had been established in 
February. 

The government of Hungary was repeatedly 
referred to in the Liberal press as the most 
reactionary in Europe. It met with sharp at- 
tacks from the Socialists on all sides and at one 
time this element in Hungary itself and in 
Austria attempted a boycott of the existing 
régime. The government was believed to be 
hostile to the neighboring states. The fear of 
this hostility was attributed to the so-called 
Little Entente concluded by Rumania, Jugo-Slavia 
and Czecho-Slovakia, which states were thought 
to apprehend an attempt on the part of the Hun- 
garian government to recover territory ceded to 
them under the treaties. Charges were repeatedly 
made against the so-called “White” government 
in Hungary under Admiral Horthy. It was alleged 
in the autumn that a former officer of the Austro- 
Hungarian army had as a spy succeeded in pene- 
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trating the army and had acquired a mass of , 
evidence against the ‘“‘White” leaders, proving 
that there had been a plot against the former 
prime minister, Friedrich, and that a robbery 
upon an enormous scale had been committed by 
the reactionaries. At this time there was an 
outbreak of the anti-semitic society known as the 
Society of Awakening Hungarians at their con- 
vention at Budapest, September 15, urging the 
immediate necessity of expelling all the Jews 
from state, military, academic and journalistic 
positions. Some demanded the expulsion of all 
Jews from Hungary. The society agitated for 
the overthrow of the government but its plans 
were discovered and measures taken for its dis- 
solution. There were many anti-semitic out- 
breaks at Budapest and hundreds of casualties 
were reported. The police force threatened to 
strike unless the government took measures 
against the terrorists. . 

SENTENCE OF THE COMMUNISTS. The trial of the 
ten people’s commissaries under Bela Kun con- 
cluded on December 23, after sitting nearly six 
months, with a judgment finding all guilty of 
sedition and murder and the sentence of four 
to death and the rest to imprisonment for life. 
Protests against the severity of the sentence were 
offered by leading liberals and moderates in many 
countries. The Soviet government informed the 
Hungarian government that it would treat a num- 
ber of prominent Hungarian officials in Russia, 
including Counts Karolyi and Szechenyi, in ex- 
actly the same manner as the Communist com- 
missaries were treated by the Hungarians. 

MURDERERS OF CouNT T18zA. The murderers 
of Count Tisza had been on trial before a military 
court which rendered its decision in October. 
It condemned to death two of the accused and 
sentenced a third to fifteen years imprisonment. 
It was announced that proceedings would be taken 
against those who had instigated the crime. 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. In October the fi- 
nance minister submitted the budget for 1920-21 
to the National Assembly which was as follows: 
ordinary revenue, 8,809,000,000 kronen; extraor- 
dinary revenue, 1,744,000,000 kronen; ordinar 
expenditures, 8,434,000,000 kronen; extraordi- 
nary, 10,773,000,000 kronen. In addition to this 
was an item of expense under the title of “invest- 
ments,” amounting to 1,300,000,000 kronen. 
Thus a deficit existed of 10,000,000,000. ‘The 
condition was regarded as one of virtual bank- 
ruptcy. 

THE HUNGARIAN TREATY. The ratification of 
the treaty at Budapest occurred on November 23. 
At a preliminary conference the session for the 
signature was termed the “session for the burial 
of old Hungary” and it was resolved that a pro- 
test against a dictated peace should be sent to 
all the Powers. Meanwhile the government had 
received a note from the Council of Ambassadors, 
saying that certain measures had been taken to 
insure in neighboring countries the protection of 
Magyar minorities and promising that the allied 


,commission would begin the work of delimiting 


the Hungarian frontiers as soon as peace was 
ratified. See War or THE NATIONS. 

West Huneary. This division of Hungary 
was ceded by the treaty with Austria to Austria, 
but the Hungarians did not accept the decision. 
A strong feeling of nationality prevailed in the 
region and toward the close of the year a move- 
ment gathered force for holding the region. 
Troops were concentrated in the vicinity, accord- 
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ing to reports at the close of the year, and the ter- 
ritory was said to have been provided with a sys- 
tem of trenches and thoroughly organized for de- 

fense. The Hungarian nationalist troops were com- 
‘ manded by Colonel Lehar, brother of the com- 
poser and were said to be well supplied with 
munitions. This action had been hastened by 
the recent decision of the Council of Ambassadors, 
that West Hungary should be turned over to 
the Allies, who would set up an international 
commission to provide for its transfer to Aus- 
tria. 

MONARCHIST MOVEMENT. At the close of the 
year there was a strong element that desired 
and expected the return of the monarchy, and 
it was believed in certain quarters that Admiral 
Horthy was soon to retire in favor of a royal 
candidate. There were many signs in Hungary of 
fidelity to the monarchy and the Constituent As- 
sembly had even declared that Hungary was still 
a kingdom but that the king was temporarily 
absent. The question of candidates was much 
discussed. ‘The people were manifestly glad to 
be delivered from Austrian rule and did not look 
with favor on any aspirant to the throne who im- 
plied the possible revival of the Austrian control. 
There was opposition to King Charles on this ac- 
count and especially because he was accused as 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary of having made 
separate overtures of peace without the knowl- 
edge of Germany in 1917 and because his queen, 
Zita, was supposed to be too sympathetic with 
the Allies. They accused him also of having 
abandoned Hungary after the armistice without 
making any effort on her behalf and finally of 
sacrificing too readily the principle of legitimacy. 
Some favored his son, believing that Charles 
could be induced to abdicate on his behalf, but 
the objection to this was that it would involve 
a long regency. The most popular candidate 
among the monarchists at the close of the year 
seemed to be the Archduke Joseph, familiarly 
known as sather Joseph, who, though a Hapsburg, 
was particularly sympathetic to the Hungarians. 
His father had been the representative of the 
king at Budapest and Joseph was born in Hun- 
gary and had passed all his life there, rarely 
going to Vienna. He was about fifty years old 
and during the war had served with distinguished 
bravery. Against him it was urged by the legiti- 
mists that he had betrayed the royal cause in 
taking his oath to the new republic after the 
armistice. To this he replied that King Charles 
himself had authorized him to do so. Under 
the Communist régime of Bela Kun, he had re- 
mained in Hungary and had been obliged to work 
along with his family like common peasants on 
his own estates. It was said that the Bela Kun 
government had resolved upon the execution of 
himself and his family and that they were only 
saved from death by the fall of the Communist 
government. 

HUNTINGTON, Aree Kuirsy. British 
metallurgist, died, April 16. At the time of his 
death he was professor of metallurgy at King’s 
College, University of London, having been ap- 
pointed to the chair in 1879. After the discov- 
eries of the Wright brothers in America, he in- 
terested himself in aéronautics and made exper- 
ments in tlying in machines of his own devising. 
During the war he gave valuable service in con- 
nection with the high explosives. 

HUSON, Tuomas. British chemist and en- 
graver, died, Feburary 6. He was born at Liver- 
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pool, England, January, 1844, and practiced there 
as an analytical chemist and at the same time 
applied himself to painting and engraving. He 
wrote a number of works on art subjects, includ- 
ing Sir Landscape Mezzotints (1880); Round 
About Helvellymn (1885); Photoaquatint and 
Photogravure (1897). He executed many etch- 
ings and engravings. 

HUTCHINS, CHartes THomMAs. Rear-ad- 
miral of the United States Navy, died, August 
9. He was born at Kingston, Pa., Feb. 5, 1844; 
graduated at the Naval Academy, 1866; and was 
made a lieutenant-commander in 1887 and com- 
mander in 1896. He was on the Wyoming as 
navigator in the expedition to Santiago (Cuba), 
to retake the Virginius. He was navigator on 
board the Lancaster at the bombardment to Alex- 
andria, Egypt. On this occasion he was in com- 
mand of the landing party from the fleet and 
subsequently received the thanks of the King of 
Sweden. From 1893 to 1900 he was in command 
of several vessels and he was afterwards en- 
gaged as commanding officer of the Buffalo in 
carrying recruits to China. In 1902-04 he was 
the Naval Secretary of the Lighthouse Board 
and in 1904-05 was in command of the new bat- 
tleship Maine. Meanwhile he had been raised 
to the rank of captain, 1904; on June 30, 1905, he 
Nice pana to the rank of rear-admiral and re- 
tired. 

HYATT, JoHN WESLFEy. Inventor, died, 
May 10. He was born at Starkey, N. Y., 1837, 
and while still a boy made several inventions. 
His first important one (1865) was a billiard 
hall made out of composite material as a substi- 
tute for ivory. In 1870 he discovered the means 
of dissolving pyroxalyn under pressure and later 
invented a “celluloid.” His discoveries in this 
field led to the foundation of the great celluloid 
industry. More important than this was the 
discovery of the means of purifying large hodies 
of water (1881). His method was soon followed 
extensively and finally became in general use both 
in the United States and abroad. In 1900 he 
made important inventions in connection with 
the sewing-machine, and later he invented a ma- 
chine for sugar extraction and a new method of 
solidifying hard woods, used for the making of 
bowling balls, heads of mallets, etc. 

HYSLOP, James Hervey. Psychologist, 
died, June 17. In the latter part of his life he 
was prominently before the public in discussions 
of Spiritualism in which he defended the authenti- 
city of communications with persons after death. 
He was horn at Xenia, Ohio, Aug. 8, 1854; gradu- 
ated at the University of Wooster, Ohio, 1837; 
studied at the University of Leipsic, 1882—4, and 
became a professor in American colleges. After 
teaching at Lake Forest University, Smith Col- 
lege, and Bucknell University, he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy, ethics, and psychology in 
Columbia University in 1899 and held the chair 
of logic and ethics, 1895-1902. He was an or- 
eine of the American Institute for Psychical 

esearch and was its secretary after 1903, edit- 
ing its journal and proceedings. Among his 
writings may be mentiond: Elements of Logic 
(1892); Elements of Ethics (1895); Logic and 
Organization (1899); Problems of Philosophy 
(1905) ; Science and a Future Life (1905) ; Enig- 
mas of Psychical Research (1906); Psychical Re- 
search and the Resurrection (1908); Psychical 
Research and Survival (1913); Life After 
Death (1918); and Contact with the Other 
World (1919). 
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ICELAND. A Danish crown colony with an 
area of 40,456 square miles of which 16,245 are 
inhabited, and with a population estimated in 
1919 at 92,700. In 1916-17 the number of pupils 
in the elementary schools was 6920. There is a 
university in Reykjavik with faculties of theol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy. 
The national church, which is endowed by the 
state, is the Evangelical Lutheran. In 1918 the 
total hay crop was about 2,300,000 cwt.; the 
crop of potatoes 52,000 cwt.; and of turnips 20, 
000 ewt. The total value of the fisheries in 1917 
was placed at 18,300,000 kronur. The budgets 
for 1920 gave a total revenue of 5,429,300 kronur 
and the expenditure at 5,182,537 kronur. The 
executive power is in a ministry representing 
the king and the legislative power is in a parlia- 
ment of two houses. The president of the council 
appointed February 25, 1920 was Jon Magnusson. 

IDAHO. PopPuLATION. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 1920, there were 
431,866 residents in the State, January 1, 1920, 
as compared with 325,594 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 42,100, an increase of 
36.7 per cent since 1910. The following table is 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, covering the years 
1919 and 1920: é 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ........ 1920 45,000 1,800,000 $1,800,000 
1919 85,000 1,225,000 2,021,000 
Oats: es iieecs 1920 200,000 8,000,000 5,440,000 
1918 210,000 7,350,000 7,203,000 
Barley ....... 1920 112,000 4,256,000 3,192,000 
1919 110,000 8,300,000 4,620,000 
Wheat ....... 1920 1,050,000 23,600,000 29,500,000 
1919 1,050,000 19,075,000 39,104,000 
Clover Sced . 1920 16,000 88,000 990,000 
1919 13,000 78.000 1,981,000 
RyeoSe cls 1920 18,000 252,000 252,000 
1919 13,000 182,000 318,000 
Hay 0s an 1920 875,000 °2,400,000 29,745,000 
1919 820,000 °1,870,000 40,960,000 
Potatoes ..... 1920 41,000 7,380,000 5,018,000 
1919 89,000 6,045,000 9,128,000 
¢ Tons. 


MINERAL Propucrion. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc mined in Idaho 
‘ in 1920, according to the estimates of the United 
States Geological Survey, was about $32,144,000, 
an increase of $13,770,000 from that in 1919. 
The shipments of ore and concentrate showed a 
marked increase over those in 1919, when the 
Coeur d’Alene district suffered on account of a 
labor strike. Though the output of gold and 
copper decreased, the output of silver, lead, and 
zine increased greatly. Production was not nor- 
mal, but the large mines were active, and the 
prices for lead and zinc were somewhat higher. 
The mine output of gold in Idaho in 1920, was 
valued at about $469,000, a large decrease from 
that in 1919, which was valued at $713,238. 
The mine output of silver increased from 5,579, 
056 ounces in 1919 to about 7,545,000 ounces in 
1920, or more than 35 per cent, and the value 
increased from $6,248,543 to about $8,227,000. 
The mine output of copper decreased from 3,122,- 
763 pounds in 1919 to about 2,203,000 pounds 
in 1920. The value of the output decreased from 
$580,834 to about $377,000. The mine output 
of lead, which is the most abundant metal in 
Idaho, increased from 182,341,898 pounds in 1919 
to about 254,662,000 pounds in 1920. The aver- 
age price of lead was higher, and the value 
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of the output increased from $9,664,121 to about 
$20,777,000. Though the total production showed 
» great improvement over that of 1919, the mines 
had not generally returned to a normal output. 

The mine output of recoverable zinc in Idaho | 
increased from 15,994,229 pounds in 1919 to about 
28,309,000 pounds in 1920. The price of zinc was 
higher. 

FINANCE. The budget according to the fig- 
ures published in 1920 was $4,737,739 and the 
net debt $3,880,750. ’ 

ELEcriIons. The vote in the presidential clec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican) 88,975 ; 
Cox (Democrat) 46,579; Debs (Socialist) 38; 
Prohibitionist 32; as compared with the follow- 
ing vote for president in 1916: Wilson (Dem- 
ocrat) 70,054; Hughes (Republican) 55,368. 
Benson, (Socialist) 8066. The vote for United 
States Senator, in 1920 was: Frank R. Gooding 
(Republican) 75,985; John F. Nugent (Dem- 
ocrat) 64,513. The vote for governor was: D. 
W. Davis, (Republican) 75,748; T. A. Walters 
(Democrat) 338,509; S. D. Fairchild (Indepen- 
dent) 28,52. There were popular majorities on 
the special question whether a bond issue of $2,- 
000,000 should be authorized for the making of 
State highways and on the following constitu- 
tional amendments: Increasing the membership 
of the supreme court from three to five justices ; 

iving the supreme court jurisdiction of appeals 
rom orders of the Public Utilities Commission; 
and providing as an exception to the rule that 
State credit should not be bestowed upon private 
individuals or corporations that the State itself 
might control and promote the development of 
the unused water power within its borders. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The following is 
a list of institutions under State control: Pene- 
tentiary, Boise; Soldiers’ Home, Boise; Insane 
Asylum, Blackfoot; Northern Idaho Sanitarium, 
Orfino;- Idaho State Sanitarium, Nampa; State 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Gooding. 

OFFICERS. Governor, D. W. Davis; Lieutenant- 
Governor, C. C. Moore; Secretary of State, Robert 
O. Jones; Auditor, Edward G. Gallet; Treasurer, 
D. F. Banks; Attorney-General, Roy L. Black; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ethel E. 
Redfield; Inspector of Mines, Stewart Campbell. 

JupICcIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John C. Rice; Associate Justices: Alfred Budge, 
Charles C. McCarthy, Robert N. Dunn, and Wil- 
liam A. Lee. 

IDAHO, UNIversity or. A State institution 
of the higher education at Moscow, Idaho, found- 
ed in 1889. There were 141 students enrolled 
in the summer school and for the regular session 
there were 1099. The faculty numbered 101, six 
new members having been added during the year. 
The income for the year, arising mainly from 
State appropriations, was $472,528. There were 
50,000 volumes in the library. The establish- 
ment of the School of Education was the most 
important change in the university during the 
year. The south wing of the administration 
building, with the exception of the library por- 
tion was completed. President, Alfred Horatio 
Upham, Ph.D., having been elected to succeed 
Chancellor E. H. Lindley, who was president un- 
til August 15. 

IDDINGS, JosepH PaAxon. Geologist, died 
Sept. 8. He was born at Baltimore, Mqd., 
Jan. 21, 1857; graduated at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, and after graduate studies in this 
country and in Germany, became assistant geol- 
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ogist in 1880 in the United States Geological 
Survey. He was geologist in the Survey from 
1888 to 1892 and again after 1895. From 1892 
to 1908 he was associate professor and profes- 
sor, successively, of petrology in the University 
of Chicago. He was Silliman lecturer at Yale 
University for 1914 and he was an honorary as- 
sociate in petrology in the United States National 
Museum after 1917. He was the author of Rock 
Minerals (1906); Igneous Rocks (1904; vol. 2, 
1913); and The Problem of Volcanism (1914); 
and collaborated in various other treatises, be- 
sides writing many geological reports and papers. 
His work was highly esteemed by his colleagues 
and his death was made the occasion of several 
memorials. 

ILLINOIS. PoprunaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 6,485,280 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 5,638,591 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 237,153, a falling off 
of 5.8 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ..... 1920 8,652,000 294,168,000 $173,559,000 
1919 8,400,000 294,000,000 382,200,000 

Buckwheat. 1920 4,000 72,000 98,000 
1919 4,000 72,000 180,000 

Oats ...... 1920 4,100,000 161,950,000 69,638,000 
1919 4,180,000 125,400,000 87,780,000 

Barley 1920 00,000 ,080,00 4,986,000 
1919 200,000 5,400,000 6,534,000 

Rye ...... 1920 210,000 3,276,000 4,259,000 
1919 300,000 4,950,000 6,435,000 

Broom Corn 1920 18,200 c 4,600 805,000 
919 15,200 c 4,100 1,107,000 

Hay: 628s 64 1920 3,336,000 °4,166,000 86,447,000 
1919 3,276,000 ¢4,842,000 103,258,000 

Potatoes 1920 135,000 8,775,000 12,724,000 
1919 140,000 7,280,000 14,269,000 

St. Potatoes 1920 9,000 873,000 1,179,000 
1919 9,000 855,000 1,496,000 

Soy Beans. 1920 8,000 92,000 861,000 
1919 6,000 60,000 252,000 

Sorg’m Si'p 1920 8,900 * 668,000 969,000 
919 9,000 © 648,000 1,075,000 

Clover Sced 1920 196,000 333,000 3,646,000 
1919 140,000 210,000 5,834,000 

Wheat .... 1920 2,650,000 40,670,000 65,479,000 
1919 4,075,000 64,562,000 135,580,000 

¢ Tons. * Gallons. 

EpucaTION. According to the Illinois Blue 


Book of 1919-20 the pupils in the public schools 
numbered 968,947; in the high schools 112,557; 
and the teachers numbered 34,597, of whom 5600 
were men. The average annual salary of men 
teachers was $981 and of women teachers, $770. 
Pupils in the private schools numbered 54,312 
with 2032 teachers. There were 32 universities 
and colleges with a combined faculty numbering 
2541. Professional schools included 15  theo- 
logical, 11 law, 8 machine, 3 pharmacy, and 2 
veterinary medicine. 

FINANCE. The amount of all funds in the 
State treasury, Oct. 1, 1918, was $20,995,540; 
receipts of all sources from Oct. 1, 1918 to 
June 30, 1920, $60,883,287; total, $81,878,827. 
The disbursements from Oct. 1, 1918 to June 30, 
1920 were $54,341,561. The balance of all funds 
in the State treasury, July 1, 1920 was $27,537,- 
266. The principal of the bonded debt of the 
State outstanding July 1, 1920 was $17,500. All 
bonds had been called in by the governor’s proc- 
lamation and ceased to draw interest but had 
not yet been surrendered. 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State in- 
stitutions were housing on July 31, 26,525 and 
employed 3726 men and women. The following 
table gives the names and populations of the re- 
spective institutions for July 31, 1920: 


Mental Group Patients 

Elgin State Hospital............. ee 2,083 
Kankakce State Hospital................0.. 3,252 
Jacksonville State Ospital... ccc cece nnn 2,176 
Anna State Hospital................. aera 1,726 
Watertown State Hospital.................. 1,628 
Peoria State Hospital..................000. 2,088 
Chester Stato Hospital.............. 00020 176 
Chic State Hospital............c cc cece 8,221 
Lincoln State School and Oolony............ 2,037 
Dixon State Colony........... 002 c ee ewes 328 
Alton State Hospital............ 00.0 c eee eee 707 
Total mentol group................00: 19,422 

Miscellaneous Group 
Stato School for the Deaf ........... 000020 265 
State School for the Blind ..............6.. 210 
State Home for the Blind ................. 80 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home................. 1,042 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home................0..% 92 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home..............0..00% 820 
Eye and Ear Infirmary................-06. 111 
State School for Girls ............ cee eueees 426 
State School for Boys ............ ccc ee eee 854 
Total miscellaneous group..............- 3,400 
Penal Group 

AONCE? (PrisON, Givi cne da es Fee ee oR a eer 1,592 
Chester Prison. .......... ccc eee ee tee tenes 1.022 
Pontiac Reformatory..............0cc ce eeee 1,089 
Total penal group..............000 cee 3,703 
Grand total. ............0. cee eens 26,525 


ELEcTIoNs. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding ( Me ae 1,420,- 
480; Cox (Democrat), 534,395; Debs (Socialist), 
74,747; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 11,216; Chris- 
tensen (Farmer-Labor), 49,630; Cox (Socialist 
Labor) 3471; Macauley (Single Tax), 775; as 
compared with the following vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1916: Hughes (Republican), 
1,152,549; Wilson (Democrat), 950,229; Benson 
(Socialist), 61,394; Hanly (Prohibitionist), 26,- 
047; Reimer (Socialist Labor), 2488. The 
women’s vote for Harding was in a larger pro- 
portion than that of the men, 73.9 per cent being 
the proportion for women and 71.5 per cent for 
men, whereas the proportion of men was greater 
in the vote for Cox, the percentages being 28.5 
for men and 26.1 for women. For Debs the vote 
was divided between men and women as fol- 
lows: Men, 555,771; women, 18,976., and same 
was true of the votes for the Farmer-Labhor, 
Social Labor, and Single Tax candidates, while 


the vote for the Prohibitionist candidate showed 
a larger proportion of women. The total 
women's vote was 799,314. It was the second 
time in Illinois that women voted for president. 

The vote for governor was: Small (Repub- 
lican), 1,243,148; Lewis (Democrat), 731,551; 
Laflin (Socialist), 58,998; Walker (Farmer-La- 


bor), 56,490; Woertendyke (Prohibitionist), 
9876; Francis (Socialist Labor), 3020; Harlin 
(Republican), 5985; Parker (Coéperative), 


1254; Spaulding (Single Tax), 930; Longworth 
(Liberal), 357. The vote for United States Sen- 
ator was: McKinley (Republican), 1,381,384; 
Walker (Democrat), 554,362; Fraenckel (Social- 
ist), 66,463; Venum (Prohibitionist), 10,186; 
Fitzpatrick (Farmer-Labor), 50,749; Carrington 
(Single Tax), 784. The proposal to abolish pri- 
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vate banks was referred to popular vote and 
carried by 811,873 to 299,803. 

During the summer, a constitutional conven- 
tion was in session, consisting of two delegates 
from each of the fifty-one senatorial districts. 
It was completely under the control of the Repub- 
licans. A referendum brought from the voters 
a decision in favor of making the initiative and 
referendum and state and principal ownership 
of public utilities a part of the new constitu- 
tion. 

ILLINOIS, UNIiversiry oF. A_ co-educa- 
tional State institution of the higher learning 
at Urbana, IIl., founded in 1867. At Chicago 
are the departments of Medicine, Dentistry, and 
Pharmacy. Enrollment for the summer session 
including both men and women, numbered 1402. 
The total for the university in the fall of 1920 
was 8250, of whom 6372 were men and 1878 were 
women. The total number of university officers 
was 904, of whom 575 were of the teaching staff. 
The income funds of the institution for the year 
was classified as follows: From the United 
States government, $313,527.19; State, $2,871,- 
500; sales, gifts, etc., $377,538; and from student 
fees, $353,684. There were 466,044 volumes in 
the library. The changes of interest were: 
Completion of the Smith Memorial Hall, the 
funds for which were dedicated by Captain 
Thomas J. Smith and his wife Tina Weedon 
Smith, to whom the building is dedicated as a 
memorial (occupied by the School of Music) ; 
extension of the work offercd by the Senior Unit 
of the K. O. T. C. (making the Unit the most 
complete in the country); and establishment of 
a four-year curriculum in economic entomology. 
President, David Kinley, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ILLINOIS STATE WATERWAY. See 
CANALS. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the 
total nuinber of immigrants entering the United 
States was 430,001 as compared with 141,132 in 
1919, and an annual average in the five years 
1910-14 of 1,034,940. . The following table shows 
the immigration and emigration for the fiscal 
years 1910 to 1920 inclusive: 


TOTAL ALIEN IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION, FISCAL YEARS 1910 TO 1920 


Arrwv 
Year Immigrant Non-immigrant Total 
L910 ears 1,041,570 156,467 1,198,037 
) ts & eer 878,587 151.713 1,030,800 
TOT 2 sip kit 838,172 178,983 1,017,155 
1913 ...... 1,197,892 229,335 1,427,227 
1914 ...... 1,218,480 184,601 1,408,081 
DTS wees 826.700 107,544 434,244 
1916 ...... 298,826 67,922 866,748 
| Wy au ere 295,403 67,474 362,877 
1918 ...... 110,618 101,235 211,853 
1919 ...... 141,132 95,889 237,021 
1920 ...... 430,001 191,575 621,576 
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gest number being rejected as likely to become a 
public charge and the next largest number being 
rejected under the illiteracy test. 

DEPORTATIONS. The deportations of the year 
numbered 2262 as compared with 3086 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, not including deportations 
under the Chinese exclusion laws, which amount- 
ed to 15. Though the number of deportations 
was smaller than in the preceding year there was 
an increase in certain important classes; for ex- 
ample, of the criminal class, 229 were deported 
as compared with 175 in 1919; 314 of the anarch- 
ist and kindred classes as compared with 37 in 
the previous year; 388 of the insane and mental- 
ly defective as compared with 158. The above 
figures apply to deportations after arrest on de- 
partmental warrants. The diminution in 1920 
was in part the result of war conditions which 
had caused in 1919 the deportation of 532 Mexi- 
cans who had entered under departmental orders 
providing for their temporary admission during 
the war and were subsequently deported under 
the illiteracy provisions. 

COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION. The 
chief source of immigration continued to be Ku- 
rope which during nearly a century prior to the 
beginning of the war supplied about 90 per cent 
of the total immigration. During the war the 
percentage fell to about 60 in 1915, 50 in 1916, 
45 in 1917, 28 in 1918, and 17 in 1919. In 1920 
it rose again to 57 per cent of the total. The 
following table shows the distribution by con- 


tinents during the fiscal year 1920: 
Immigrant Emigrant Exceas of 
aliens aliens immigrant 

Countrtes admitted departed aliens 
Europe: «aac seins ees 246,295 256,443 £10,138 
BEG 5 sion, Sear eee 17,505 9.441 8,064 
British North America . 90,025 7,668 82,357 
Mexico ........ec eee 2,361 6,606 45,755 
OUMOl 4 4os Hae Ss 23,815 8,167 15,648 
Total: siicweess aed 480,001 288,315 141,086 
° Decrease. 


The excess in 1920 was due to the large return 
movement to Eastern Europe. As will be seen 
from the following table all northwestern Euro- 


Departures Excess of 

Emigrant on-emigrant Total immigration 
202,436 177,982 380,418 817,619 
295,666 222,549 518,215 512,085 
838,262 282,030 615,292 401,863 
308,190 803,734 611,924 815,803 
303,338 830,467 633,805 769,276 
204,074 180,100 384,174 50,070 
129,765 111,042 240,807 125,941 
66,277 80,102 146,379 216,498 
94,585 98,683 193,268 18,585 
123,522 92,709 216,231 20,790 
288,815 139,747 428,062 193,514 


From this it appears that the emigration in 
1920 was proportionately much higher than dur- 
ing the pre-war period. In the two years fol- 
lowing the war, the emigration nearly offset the 
immigration and the emigration was still rela- 
tively larger during the first six months of 1920, 
but during the last half of the year the excess 
of immigrants greatly increased. While in the 
month of June the excess was only 9887, in each 
of the months of October and November, the ex- 
cess was a little over 100,000. Besides the 430.- 
001 immigrants above mentioned, 191,575 
non-immigrant aliens were admitted. During 
the year, 11,795 aliens were excluded, the lar- 


pean countries with the exception of Germany 
showed an excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion: 


Average 
Immigrant Emigrant annual im- 

tena, aliens, migration, 
Countries 1920 1920 1910-1914 
Belgium ........... 6,574 1,846 5,690 
Denmark .......... 3,137 1,477 6,694 
France ............ 8,945 4,477 8,601 
Germany .......... 1,001 3,069 32,239 
Netherlands ........ 5.187 1,017 7,147 
OFWAY .....50.205- 4,445 3,022 11.416 
Sweden ........... 5.862 3,109 17.843 
Switzerland ........ 3,785 1,103 3.762 


England .,......... 27,871 8,099 43,753 
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Iroland ........... 9,591 8,735 27,482 
Scotland .......... 9,347 1,488 15,678 
Wales ............. 1,258 141 2,274 

THE IbkFeEct ON ALIEN POPULATION. The fol- 


lowing table shows to what extent the various 
foreign elements in the population were increased 
or decreased by immigration and emigration dur- 
ing the fiscal year: 
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(May 15, 1917); 5,083 were excluded and 704 
expelled after entering down to June 30, 1920. 

ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION. The number of 
Chinese immigrants for permanent residence rose 
from 3340 in 1919 to 4690 in 1920. The number 
of those to whom transit privilege was granted 
rose from 3340 in 1919 to 10,917 in 1920. Of 
the applicants for entry, 151 were debarred in 
1920. migration from Japan to Continental 


NET INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF ALIENS, 
FISOAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1920, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 


Admitted 
Im- Non- 

migrant immigrant 
Race or people aliens alicns 

African (black) .....5.....c0008 8,174 6,425 
Armenian ........-02ceececeees 2,762 198 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) . 415 135 

Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montene- 

oo) ee 1,064 1,770 
CHIMCS6: clei Sos oa ks ae ee we Ses 2,148 11,698 
Croatian and Slovenian ......... 493 727 
Cuban. 532s eis eae acd s 1,510 7,477 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herszego- 

WIDIGD: (545 h-6 veh oe aa Wier eae 6 22 
Dutch and Flemish ............ 12,730 4,423 
East Indian ........2. cc cence vee 160 121 
POT HOD icsoie oes: wha a ew 8 e Sek wi es 58,366 35.260 
Winnigh.. o36c0ic 60a eh Oa awe eS SS 1,510 820 
Rrenenh. 056 ¢2 dedi ste ere eS ae 27,390 10,892 
German: 6 noises ce nwe ee aes 7,838 1,830 
GOO. oa ok See Ses BS ewes 13,998 1,426 
FIGDIOW: Cs 6 oe bei eS Ra Sa eso ee 14,292 3,231 
TPIS: Seis eb wk 8 eh ed aden eae a Bee 20,784 4,330 
Italiai (morth) ..........0eeceee 12,918 3.04 
Italian (south) ............ 5 84,882 28,885 
SEDONOSO 4 ko eS RAG we es 9,279 6,895 
KOFCAR: 6:05 60% 64 85S eee eG BE 72 9 
Lithuanian ..........0...0ce0ee 422 43 
MARVAL <2. 8 sich eben dae os ok as 252 4 
Mexican ........ cc cence ect ees 51,042 17,350 
Pacific Islander ................ 1 33 
Polish (cc 33.4.2 43 ces vaio 6 he eek 2,519 8,931 
POrtu FUCK : 6.255.595 os i oe 15,174 964 
Roumanian ..........0.c0eecee8 898 956 
TPOUSSIGN: 250 55's ated eee eh eee 2.378 683 
Ruthenian (Russniak) .......... 258 136 
Scandinavian, Norwegians, Danes, 

and Swedesr ............0000. 16.621 8,529 
SCO: Soci we os Ore tet eos 21,180 7,655 
BS is. 6 hoe ha ee es es oe ee 8,824 1,372 
Spanish cc 4.95.4 Sees ew eek eks 23.594 7,442 
Spanish American ............-. 3.934 5.102 
MVTION: © oicig.c:2 6 35k Gore ae nee ware wane 3,047 991 
SUP KIBN © 323 ak eA ea oa SR RA 140 55 
WVGIOH) Sse s oetacelel ts GS-4 BG oe orktes 1,462 735 
Weat Indian (except Cuban) ..... 1,546 1,989 
Other peoples .............0.008- 1,345 435 

Grand total ................ 430,001 191,575 
Admitted in and departed from 

Philippine Islands ........... 10,009 6,662 


TLuiTeERACY. During the fiscal year 15.094 il- 
literate aliens ahove the age of 16 were admitted 
under the exemptions of the law of exclusion, 
constituting 44 per cent of the total number ad- 
mitted for permanent residence. The effect of 
the illiteracy test may he judged from the fact 
that in the years before the war between 200,000 
and 300.000 illiterate aliens were admitted. In 
1914, for example, they numbered 260,152. of 
whom a large proportion would have been re- 
jected after the application of the illiteracy test 


Departe 

Non- | (+) or 
Emigrant emigrant decrease 

Total aliens tena Total (—) 
13,599 1,275 2,118 3,393 + 10,206 
2,960 584 91 675 + 2,285 
550 259 59 318 + 232 
2,834 28,844 1,893 25,737 — 22,903 
13,846 2,961 11,248 14,209 — 363 
1,220 7,481 268 7,749 — 6,529 
8,987 1,598 7,567 9,165 — 178 
85 1,533 85 1,618 — 1,533 
17,153 3,016 4,341 1,357 + 9,796 
281 162 4 204 + 7 
93,626 11,659 33,588 45,247 + 48,379 
1,830 1,447 557 2,004 — 174 
38,282 7,026 8.008 15,034 + 238,248 
9.168 4,178 1,305 5,483 + 3,685 
15,424 20,319 1,948 22,267 — 6,843 
17,523 358 1,025 1,883 + 16.140 
25,114 4,635 3,838 8,473 + 16,641 
15,964 8,159 2,213 10,372 + 5,592 
113,767 80,955 8,727 89,682 + 24,085 
16,174 4,238 11,415 15,653 + 521 
81 14 22 36 + 45 
465 719 25 744 — 279 
306 14,619 208 14,827 — 14,521 
ent eats 4,742 11,154 + 57,238 
€ 5 os 42 
11.450 18,392 1,223 19,615 — 8.165 
16,188 4,859 1,086 5,945 + 19.193 
1,854 21,490 1.023 22.518 — 20,659 
3,061 1,151 391 1,542 + 1,519 
394 693 32 725 —_ $81 
25.150 8,246 12,174 20,420 + 4,730 
28,835 2.577 4,888 7,465 + 21.370 
5,196 11.568 478 12,046 — 6.850 
31.036 5.144 5.144 10,303 + 20,733 
9,036 1.126 4,413 5,539 + 938.497 
4,038 1,652 730 2.382 + 1.656 
195 1.340 173 1,513 — 1,318 
2.197 195 303 498 + 1.699 
3,535 626 1.948 2.574 +. 9ft 
1.780 1.802 38R 2,190 — 410 
621,576 288.315 139,747 428,062 +193.514 
16,671 1,509 11,109 12,618 + 4,053 


United States increased by 13 per cent over the 
preceding vear, but Japanese immigration to 
Hawaii decreased by 6 per cent. The table 
below shows the numbers admitted, debarred, etc. 

The chief feature of the situation in 1920 was 
the effect on future immigration of the state of 
affairs in central and eastern Europe. It 
seemed probable that immigration from eastern 
Europe would resume its pre-war volume at an 
early date. During the fiscal year there was 
little change in the situation and immigration 


JAPANESE ALIENS APPLIED FOR ADMISSION, ADMITTED, DEBARRED, DEPORTED, AND 
DEPARTED, FISOAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 AND 1920 


Applications for admission 
Admitted 
Debarred from entry 

Deported after entry 

Departures 


oeevreeteeeseneeese Gen waenvner ee 


oer tPeeeevneeeeseerereoe eevee rea 
eecseter aerree eee ezeevreoeveevneers eee eereeose 


eoeoeeeaecere es eB see eee tr Fee ane eee e ness eee ey 


1919 1920 
Continental Continental 

U. 8. Hawati U.S. Hawaii 
11,466 8,609 13.013 $3,355 
11,404 8,500 12,868 $8,306 
6 109 145 49 
184 4 46 4 
8,328 2,905 11,662 $,991 


48 Koreans were admitted in Hawaii, and 25 departed therefrom. 
88 Koreans were admitted in continental United States, and 11 departed and 1 was debarred therefrom. 


ne ooo 
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from that quarter continued to be negligible ac- 
cording to the data available to the Bureau of 
Immigration. In Great Britain, immigration 
seemed to be returning to normal conditions. 
French inmigration which had averaged in 1910— 
14, 8601 annually amounted in 1920 to 38945. 
During the fiscal year 1920, there were signs that 
the immigration from Belgium, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, and Switzerland would 
before long return to its pre-war volume. An 
important feature of the immigration in 1920 
was the great increase in the immigration from 
Spain, which down to that time had contributed 
only a few thousand. In 1920 it reached the 
number of 18,821. Immigration from Portugal 
also reached the highest point in its record. 
Italian immigration recommenced shortly after 
the war and in 1920 reached a total of 95,145, 
which was about half of the annual average dur- 
ing the 15 years preceding the war. The same 
was approximately true of Greece, which sup- 
plied 11,981 in 1920. 

An-important question for the future was the 
extent to which the immigration from Russia 
would again hecome a serious factor. Before 
the war the main immigration from within the 
limits of the Russian Empire came from the 
regions not included under the present Soviet 
government consisting of Hebrews, Finns, Poles, 
and Lithuanians. The Russians themselves, 
however, had risen in 1914 to a considerable 
figure, numely 40,241 and they came from the 
territory that is now under Soviet control. It 
war a question whether the volume of immi- 
grants from Soviet Russia would resume its 
pre-war dimensions. In 1920 Russia was still 
for the most part shut off from the rest of the 
world. The Asiatic situation had not material- 
ly changed since 1919 with the exception that 
the immigrants from Asiatic Turkev who had 
numbered only 19, rose in 1920 to 5033. chiefly 
owing to the fact that the Syrians and Arme- 
nians were again beginning to enter the country. 

At the close of the year, the Inter-Racial 
Council figures indicated an enormous volume 
of immigration. From various sources it was 
learned that large numbers of persons in Euro- 
pean countries were waiting for the first chance 
to emigrate to the United States. There was 
much complaint in the United States that the 
laws in respect to qualifications of immigrants 
were not enforced. It was admitted that it was 
verv difficult to enforce the laws, since the dir- 
abilities to which they referred were not easily 
determinable. According to the laws, these dis- 
abilities included mental, moral. physical, po- 
litical, educational, and economic disqualifica- 
tions. The most serious aspect: of the subject 
according to many, especially among those in- 
fluenced hy recent campaigns pertaining to 100 
per cent Americanism, was the danger of radical- 
ism among the classes likely to immigrate. At 
the close of the year a vigorous debate was goin 
on between the various associations intereste 
in free immigration, and those who favored re- 
striction. The bill restricting immigration was 
pending in Congress at the close of the year, hav- 
ing passed the House. Many protests and re- 
quests for changes in it were received. See 
UNITED STATEs. 

OccupaTions. The following table shows the 
distribution of immigrant aliens by occupations 
during the fiscal year: 
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Per cent of totam 

Occupations Number, 1910-— 

1920 1920 1914 

Professional ............ 12,442 2. 1.2 

Skilled ................ 69.967 16.3 14.5 

Farm laborers .......... 15,257 3.5 24.3 

Farmers .........00000 12,192 2.8 1.1 

Taborers 2... .....0000ee 81,7382 19.0 18.4 

Servants ...........00. 87.197 8.7 11.7 

Other occunations ...... 28,081 6.4 2.7 

No occupation (including 

women and children) 173,133 40.3 26.2 

TOCA): isiios Sie eed outex 430,001 100.0 100.0 
IMPORTS. See articles on CouNTRIES. 


INCENDIARISM. See Fire PROTECTION. 

INCOME TAX. See TAXArIon. 

INDEPENDENT METHODIST CHURCH. 
See MErHopIsts, WESLEYAN, 

INDIA, Britisu. The territory administered 
by the British sovereign as emperor of India, 
through the Viceroy or Governor-General in Coun- 
cil. In addition to regions directly governed hy 
British officials it includes the Native States 
that are under the suzerainty of the British gov- 
ernment. Capital, Delhi. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Area including Native 
States, 1.802.629 square miles; pop. (1911) 
315,156,396. No later figures were available than 
those given in the 1917 YEAR Book, which pre- 
sent the details. 

EpucaTion. The number of persons with a 
knowledge of English was placed in 1919 at 
slightly under 18,000,000. Educational institu- 
tions are classed as public or private, according 
as they are or are not under the department of 
public instruction. The following table taken 
from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1920 gives 
the number of institutions and scholars in Brit- 
ish India, including Ajmer-Merwara, British 
Baluchistan, and the station of Bangalore, in the 
year 1918: 


Institutions for Scholars 
Malea Females Malea Femalea 
Colleges ........ 185 16 61,827 1,109 
General Education 
econdary ..... 7,147 707 1,094,604 103.982 
Primary ...... 128,480 19,395 4,855,571 1,077,170 
Special Schools. . 8,801 279 =§ 107,421 10,058 
Private Instituti’s 35,407 2,002 564,456 71.870 
Total ........ 174,520 22,399 6,683,879 1,264,189 
Grand total. 196,919 7,948,068 


There are non-teaching universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Allahahad, and new 
universities have of late years been established at 
Mysore, Benares, Patna and Dacca, and projected 
for Rangoon and Nagpur. At the last census the 
number of natives able to read and write was 
placed at 106 males and 11 females per thousand. 
Indian students in the United Kingdom averag- 
ing 1500 to 1600 a year are aided by a student 
department in England under an educational ad- 
viser. In the year 1917-18, £7,880,609 were ex- 
pended for public institutions and of this over 
50 per cent came from fees, provincial resources, 
local rates, municipal funds, and endowments. 
There are state scholarships enabling native grad- 
uates to pursue studies at a British university. 

Propucrion, ETc. The chief occupation is agri- 
culture, over 226,000,000 being engaged in it 
directly or indirectly, and the chief source of 
revenue next to the income from railways is the 
land tax. The following (from the Statesman’s 
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Year Book for 1920) are the provisional figures 
for crop production in the year 1918-19: 


1918-19 Provisional 
Area Sown Yi 


Name of Crops Acres Tons 

Rice: 6.5404 bet eee ees 75,864,000 . 23,672,000 

Wheat! esi ed ee eh ee ee Sees 23,764,000 7,502,000 
Bales 

COUOn:. 2:06 ee ee ees 20,497,000 3,671,000 
Tons 

Linseed, pure ......-... 1,652,000 170,000 

Linseed, mixed ......... 321,000 59,000 

Rape & Mustard, pure 2,999,000 476,300 

Rape & Mustard, mixed.. 1,848,000 283,000 

Sesamum, pure .........- ,576,000 220,000 

Sesamum, mixed ........ 925,000 38,000 

Groundnut ..........0.- 1,812,000 490,000 
Bales 

GUO? 5 ac aiew arse ea ees 2,500,400 6,955,600 

In Cwta. of Dye 

[ndigo: 6667654055008 04 300,700 44,100 
Tons 

Sugar-cane ............. 2,820,000 aind (000 
8. 

TAS caicxs Seek sG Sees 678,500* 380,459,000* 


1 Including Native States. 


2 Excluding Nepal, for which no estimate of area or 


yield is available. The figures of imports from Nepal 
are, however, 92,000 bales in 1915, 70,000 in 1916, and 
41,000 in 1917 and 13,000 in 1918. 
® Figures are subject to revision. 


There are two systems of land tenure. The 
one consisting of large holdings in the hands 
of so-called zemindari and village communities, 
which prevails in Bengal, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces and is found to some extent 
in the Central Provinces, Madras and Assam. 
The other or ryot system consists of small hold- 
ings under private proprietors and prevails in 
Bombay, Madras, Sind, Burma, Assam, and is 
also found to some extent in the Central Prov- 


_——_ 
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figures there were 266 cotton mills with 101,017 
looms and 6,263,569 spindles. Other industries 
include woolen and paper manufactures, breweries, 
etc.; but the value of the output is small. 
Forestry has lately received much attention and 
is important owing to the large area of forest 
land—estimated in 1918 at 86,924,932 acres. The 
leading mineral products are coal, gold, petroleum 
and manganese ore. In 1918 the quantity of 
coal produced was 19,847,000 tons. The figures 
for 1919 according to the chief inspector of mines 
showed an increase. The total production was 
21,759,727 tons, the output in tons of the various 
provinces being as follows: Assam, 291,134; 
Baluchistan, 29,124; Bengal, 5,777,632; Bihar and 
Orissa, 15,117,903; Central Provinces, 497,021; 
North West Frontier Province, 20; and Punjab, 
46,893. See AGRICULTURE. 

Commerce. The year opened with a very fa- 
vorable trade position, but as the months passed 
this was completely reversed. A new exchange 
rate for the rupee was fixed at two shillings 
gold, in consequence. Demand for Indian produce 
declined in western markets and at the close of 
the year the rupee had fallen 50 per cent below 
its exchange rate in the spring. The following 
information in regard to the foreign trade for 
the fiscal year 1920 was supplied by the United 
State Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: Preliminary figures of India’s seaborne 
foreign trade for the year ended March 31, 1920, 
place the value of the imports at $674,819,900, 
of the exports at $1,003,308,700, ard of the re- 
exports at $57,677,800, making the total mer- 
chandise trade $1,735,806,400 and giving a bal- 
ance in India’s favor of $386,166,600. The cor- 
responding figures for the two preceding years 
were: 


‘ 


. BXPORTS Total merchan- Balance in 
Year ended Mar. 31 Imports Indian Foreign Total dise trade India's favor 
IOS iacaee wire eceas $488,029,200 $757,340,700 $29,589,100 $786,929,890 $1,274,959,000 $298,900,600 
TOO aks tae See we 548,403,000 776,450,300 47,225,500 823,675,800 1,872,078,800 275,272,800 
1920). eck ew Bae. 674,819,900 1,008,308,700. 57,677,800 1,060,986,500 1,735,806,400 386,166,600 
inces. The cultivation of opium, which is a 


government monopoly, has diminished as the 
result of the agreement with China to restrict 
the output. It is grown in Baroda and in some 
of the Native States and manufactured for the 
foreign market in factories at Ghazipur and 
Patna. The cotton industry is of considerable 
importance and is largely in the hands of native 
Indians. Most of the mills are in the Bombay 
Presidency. According to the latest available 


In connection with the foregoing table it should 
be noted that conversion from rupees have been 
made at the normal rate ~f $0.324414 for all 
years. Exchange, however, fluctuated during this 
period, being above par most of the time. Clas- 
sified under the four great groups into which 
Indian official statistics are divided, India’s sea- 
borne foreign commerce during three years had 
the following values: 


Classification Year ended March 31— 
Imports 1918 1919 1920 
Food, drink, and tobacco. .......... ccc ccc ee ce eee ee cece tees $87,713,800 $98,922,700 3133 436,600 
Raw materials and produce and articles mainly unmanuf ctured... 31,809,900 32,245,600 56,253,200 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured... ........2.06 coccsees 356,629,800 399,863,200 471,756,600 
Miscellaneous and unclassified...........0-.cceeeccsee covcucee 11,875,700 17,371,500 18,378,500 
Total: “WMHOPtSs 66 24s ke Rae OOS Oe eee x C6 ee eae $488,029,200 $548,403,000 $674,819,900 


Exports of Indian Merchandtse 
Food, drink, and tobacco 


oe ee ee we wwe vere ewe em eee etree s eve 


* «2 ®@ @ wa wowed 


$245,854,600 $205,249,200 $137,002,800 


Raw materials and produce and articles mainly unmanufctured... 269,145.700 280,644,100 §19,310,800 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured............. Sst acerca < 235,946,100 283,872,500 334,961,800 
Miscellaneous and unclassified............ cece eee eee cee neee 6,394,300 6,684,500 12,033,800 


Total exports of Indian merchandise 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
Food, drink, and tobacco 


Cr 


Raw materials and produce and articles mainly unmanuf ctured... 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Miscellaneous 


eee eee ee ee ew Oe 


eso ese tees ees ee ee se ee ee ee ew ee we ee eee er Fe we 


ee ee 


$757,840,700 $776,450,300 $1,003,308,700 


we gee Ma ae $9,094,500 $9,459,300 $16,801,500 

4,411,800 6,580,200 7,090,400 
ay ere eae we ace 15,238,600 29,296,800 31,736,800 
ert ae 844,200 1,889,200 2,049,100 
* ek geeae se $29,589,100 $47,225,500 $57,677,800 
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SHrppinc. The net register tonnage of ves- 
sels including native craft that entered and 
cleared with cargoes and in ballast during the 
year 1918-19 was 10,480,000 tons as against 10,- 
868,000 tons in 1917-18, and 16,216,000 tons, 
the pre-war quinquennial average. This illus- 
trates the effect of the war on'shipping so far as 

_ India is concerned. Of the total tonnage entered 
and cleared during 1918-19, steamers constituted 
96 per cent (10,028,000 tons), and sailing ves- 
sels (Indian and foreign) only 4 per cent (452,- 
000 tons). The average tonnage per steamer in 
that year was 1936 against 1868 in 1917-18 and 
2582, the pre-war average. Here again is an- 
other instance of the effect of war on shipping. 
The following statement shows the clearances of 
vessels, with cargoes and in ballast, engaged in 
overseas trade: 


1917-18 1918-19 
Nationality Number Tone Number Tons 
Entered 
British ......... 2,054 38,404,118 2,041 3,582,541 
British Indian... 360 101,733 258 56,768 
Total British... 2,414 3,505,851 2,299 3,639,309 
Japanese ....... 235 510,789 306 671,216 
Duteh ......... 114 266,473 79 283,304 
Norwegian ...... 106 139,756 76 107,607 
Italian ......... 99 265,231 46 119,376 
Chinese ........ 49 49,084 72 77,808 
Greek ......... 46 94,761 20 41,947 
Swedish ....... 27 53,946 15 38,748 
Fronech ........ 25 47,287 20 45,827 
Spanish ........ 18 44,702 10 26,801 
Russian ....... 12 17,325 18 12,896 
American ...... 12 86,054 25 37,648 
Other nationalities 15 35,582 16 46,550 
Total forcign.. 758 1,560,990 708 1,459,218 
Native craft... 2,327 182,827 1,659 155,003 
Total entercd.. 5,499 5,249,668 4,661 5,253,620 
Cleared 
British ......... 2,146 38,798,542 1,903 8,447,422 
British Indian... 324 53,198 244 $8,194 
Total British... 2,470 3,846,740 2,147 3,480,616 
Rattways. The railways open for traffic 


March 31, 1919 had a mileage of 36,616 of which 
7308 consisted of state lines worked by the state 
and 19,107 of state lines worked by companies. 
During the year the government of India ap- 
proved a project to build an India-Afghanistan 
railway, by extending the government railway 
from Jamrud, where it terminated, up the Khyber 
Pass to the Afghan frontier. The line was to be 
the Indian standard broad gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. 
‘Lhe project also contemplated the hope that the 
Afghan government would build a line from 
Kabul, the capital, to connect with this line at 
the frontier, in order to develop commerce and 
trade, and at the same further the cause of 
civilization, since the projected line would trans- 
verse a country inhabited by warlike tribesmen. 

GOVERNMENT. The source of both executive 
and legislative power is the Governor-General in 
Council. The Council consists of 8 ordinary 
members appointed by the Crown for five years, 
two being natives of India. Under the Indian 
Council’s Act of 1909 the Governor’s Council is 
expanded into an Imperial Council of 68 mem- 
bers of whom 36 are nominated and 32 elected 
by various representative bodies of natives and 
of commercial interests. Governor-General in 
1920, Lord Chelmsford; Secretary of State for 


India, E. 8. Montague; High Commissioner for. 


India in London, Sir William Meyer. 
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FINANCE. ‘The budget for 1919-20 was as fol- 
lows: 


Revenue sey 
Principal heads of revenue: 
Land revenue..........0 cece cece 22,090,800 
OMG sta.cceerbe resis nes ayes Oe ees 2,990,800 
NGG ad on, ee ER Me OLR ORGS Ca OS Oa 3,754,000 
Stamps 2.65 6526444 oe baw Ree Re 7,223,100 
FOXCIS@ Seo bee eh ORR eee 6 awe Ewe SS 12,752,300 
Provincial rates..............cece008 36,100 
CustOMi 6668 hoe 6 oe we RS 14,919,500 
PRATER : hones 6 Se oe 0s es Oa le ESS 4,380,100 
Posts and telegraphs................ 5,996,800 
Min 53s een ee ees re 1,669,700 
Receipts by civil departments: 
Law and justice...............0-. 902,900 
PONCG™ -o.ce ise es Bh ws oe ie Re Re 170,600 
Ports and pilotage................ 136,700 
Bdireations <ises 64 Gow eee chee eae 825,800 
MeCGiCA een ASS Ne Se OW Se BO 114,100 
Other departmente .................. 507,800 
IT GUal a8 ya kes eS eee Fiat ea ea £ 2,157,400 
Miscellancous ........... Nave Mane eae ats 1,862,800 
Railways (net receipts)............. 21,377,300 
Bubsidized Cos...........0 0 cc eee cease 230,000 
DOU. «id ewsied Soe owe he 5 OR we eS £ 21,607,300 
Irrigation: 
Major works, direct receipts........ 8,546,700 
Major works, portion of land revenues 
due to irrigation...............-. 2,000,700 
Minor works........20.c0sseeseee 296,200 
Ota 6658 b.ina ws Oe SR SS eS wie £ 5,843,600 
Other public works..............00- 363,500 
Military services............-e0.-205% 7,141,600 
Total Revonue..........--..0--% £ 135,570,000 
Expenditure 191 abd 
Direct demands on the revenues: ; 
Refunds and drawhbacks............. 1,379,200 
Assignments and compenssation........ 1,326,400 
Collection charges, viz.: 
Land revenuo........ cengoeetae ee 4,269,300 
ODIGWE fier kane Seer do 4 Be eS 899,100 
Salt: eda Mk eae to 6,6 eee ee ees 563,600 
Btampe 2.2 c cee wer cescrwess ‘ 258,500 
Excise ......-++. VERA REC Serre 603,500 
CUBUOIIE ibe is i Se ew ee leo ee wre O'S 307,900 
INCOME: (BK i636 xaw es ae eee aes 100,900 
WOreSt. os koe kes oe ee eek 2,132,600 
Registration .........-.... eau eee 821,800 
Otel: saxrawetomaeed wenden a Se ow oan £ 12,162,800 
THOT ORE p36 bie ee oe 25 ORR aS 8,984,200 
Posts and tclegraphs................ 4,725,500 
Mint ...... preven a verb caate’ dae wade cease wed 356,200 
Exnenditures on civil departments: 
General administration......... ats 2,696.600 
Law and justice................6- 5,275,500 
PONCE: chow sb cate Rad Oe ee eee 6,800,000 
Ports and pilotage................ 309,600 
PduGation. o oa eso Beau were RSA Ko, 4,523,100 
Ecclesiastical ....... 0.0... ce eee eee 184,700 
M@diCG). 6 s-6-5 068 eK eb ee eS Oe OO 2,197,800 
PONUGAL. oo dere Sew cw eo ees eee es 2,148,100 
Other departments.............0-000- 1,760,500 
TOL: 21-5 oe Ge ewe eee ae ees £ 25,845,000 
Miscellaneous civil charges: 
Territ. and pol. pensions........... 209,500 
Furlough and absentee allowances... 605,000 
Superannuation ..........00.e0 eee 8,714,600 
Stationery and printer...........-.. 1,215,500 
Miscellaneous ...........2-0020000% 753,600 
TOG), ieee ae awe es Beene £ 6,498,200 
Famine relief and ins............... 1,248,100 
Railway rev. acc't........0..0. ee eee 14,590,200 
TYPigatiot® 23% 5 .cies Soe ete six eRe ws 4,281,200 
Other public works...........-...... 6,909,000 
Military services..............-0008. 60,091,600 
F:xcess or deficiency on provincial adjust- 
MONA 8 esd ace Ca eee Meroe eee +52,300 
Total Expenditure............... £ 145,644,100 


DisogpErS. There were serious strikes in the 
early part of the year. In January a cotton mill 
strike at Bombay involved 200,000 workers. Iy 
June the railway employees threatened to stop 
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work unless wages and conditions of employment 
were improved. Despatches at the beginning of 
February indicated that the disorders on the 
northwest frontier which had been giving dif- 
ficulty for some weeks were being put down. 
In February the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council dismissed the appeal of the 21 Indian 
natives, accused of violence during the riots at 
Amritsar which had been a leading subject of 
discussion in the previous year and which led to 
many charges against the military administra- 
tion. The counsel for the prisoners declared that 
they had not heen taken in arms, but were arrested 
after the rioting had ceased and were therefore 
not amenable to the military authorities. 

THE BOLSHEVIST PERIL. As in the previous 
vear there was constant fear of the advance of 
the Bolshevists toward India and the spread of 
Bolshevist views in India itself. At the begin- 
ning of the year alarm was expressed in the Brit- 
ish newspapers, over the occupation by the Bolshe- 
vists of ‘'rans-Caspia. There was reported to 
be a large Bolshevist element at Baku in Trans- 
Caucasia and the Turks were penetrating into 
that region from the south. The Bolshevists 
were at this time reported to be recruiting their 
forces from Turkestan. Many rumors were afloat 
during the year as to Bolshevist advances through 
Persia toward the Indian frontier and Bolshe- 
vist designs on China. In the arrangement pro- 
posed at the close of the year for resumption of 
trade between Great Britain and Russia, Lloyd 
oe had stipulated that Bolshevist prop- 
aganda in India should cease (See GREAT BRITAIN, 
History). 

NEw ADMINISTRATIVE SYsTEM. In August, the 
new system of administration under the Montagu 
act of 1919 was announced and five new governors 
for the Indian provinces were appointed, namely: 
Sir Harcourt Butler, The United Provinces; Sir 
Edward Maclagan, Punjab; Sir Frank Sly, Cen- 
tral Provinces; Lord Sinha of Raipur, Bihar and 
Orissa; and Sir William Morris, Assam. All 
these officers had had experience in the ad- 
ministrative service. Lord Sinha had been Un- 
der-Secretary of State for India since 1919, being 
the first Indian to hold a cabinet position. This 
change was made pursuant to the plans pro- 
posed in the Montagu-Chelmsford reports. There 
was great enthusiasm over the appointment of 
Lord Sinha, but at the same time the agitation 
of the Nationalists continued and the prominent 
agitator Mr. Gandhi toured the country with a 
view to stirring up opposition to the government. 
Among the masses there was strong anti-British 
feeling owing largely to the circularization of 
rumors in regard to British oppressions and 
atrocities; and the continuance of the “Rowlatht 
regulations” which practically amounted to the 
maintenance of martial law gave much offence. 
The dates for the coming into effect of the new 
administration system were fixed on December 16 
as follows: Madras, December 17; Bihar and 
Orissa, December 29; Bengal, Bombay, Punjab, 
Assam, and the United Provinces, Jan. 31, 1921. 

THE “Home RvuLE”’ MOoVEMENT. The move- 
ment for home rule in India of which Mrs. Annie 
Besant was a conspicuous advocate continued. 
On September 8, the National Indian congress for 
the purpose of furthering Indian independence 
was won over to Mr. Gandhi’s programme of “non- 
coéperation” which included the boycotting of 
the courts by lawyers, of the legislative councils 
by public men, of foreign imports by consumers 
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and of educational institutions hy students, with 
a view to enforcing the independence of India. 
These measures were opposed by Mrs. Besant as 
going too far; but they were voted by the con- 
gress which also voted in favor of the giving up 
of all honors and positions bestowed on Indians 
by the government. There was anxiety among 
the supporters of the government lest this cam- 
paign should be carried out. Meanwhile in Eng- 
land, a vigorous opposition had developed in the 
House of Commons against Mr. Montagu, the Sec- 
retary for India. Parliament passed a vote of 
censure on General Dyer on account of the killing 
of Indians at Amritsar in 1919 (see preceding 
YEAR Book) and that officer was retired. There 
was strong feeling on the part of many against 
the government on account of the lightness of 
the punishment, while the Unionists on the other 
hand were opposed to the vote of censure. 

THE GENERAL SITUATION. The changes made 
under the Montagu programme for the purpose 
of giving the natives a greater degree of direct 
responsibility in the government did not satisfy 
the extreme element among them; and discontent 
was manifested throughout the entire year. The 
opposition on the part of the Unionists in the 
home Parliament to the vote of censure and the 
retirement of General Dyer had an unfavorable 
effect upon native feeling, and discontent was 
also heightened by the proposals which tended 
to give the army in India over to the control 
of the war forces, placing the latter in command 
of troops maintained at the cost of India. These 
recommendations had been made in the Esher 
army report. In general, there was little pop- 
ular support for the government programme. but 
in respect to the educational institutions, there 
seemed to be a popular demand for their main- 
tenance and no sympathy with the demand of 
Mr. Gandhi that they should be opposed because 
they were supported by the State. Moreover, the 
moderates obtained a majority in the newly elect- 
ed councils, the effort to boycott the election 
having failed. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION PLAN. Measures of 
army reorganization aiming at military unity 
were under consideration, comprising the follow- 
ing main features: Diminution of the detailed 
control exercised by the India Office. Member- 
ship of the India Council by an officer of high 
military rank to be abolished. The military de- 
partment secretary at the India Office to he a 
deputy chief of the Imperial General Staff, the 
Chief, either directly or through him, heing the 
sole responsible military adviser of the Secretary 
of State. The Commander-in-Chief in India to 
be the sole military adviser of the government of 
India, and to be the administrative as well as 
the executive head of the army, the army depart- 
ment and the headquarters staff being consol- 
idated under him. 

The Defence Committee set up in India during 
the war to be continued; a Military Council to 
be established; and decentralization to be promot- 
ed by the formation of four commands, each under 
an army commander graded as a general officer 
commanding-in-chief. Liberal and sympathetic 
treatment of all ranks in the army in India and 
the removal of such grievances as are shown to 
exist. Existing services to be recognized, and 
new services to be developed and equipped. 

INDIANA. PopunaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
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were 2,930,390 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 2,700,876 in 1910. 
AGRICULTURE. According to the census of. 1920, 
the number of farms was 205,124, a falling off 
of 4.8 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 4,545,000 184,072,000 $108,602,000 
1919 4,500,000 166.500,000 208,125,000 
Buckwheat. 1920 10,000 200,000 240,000 
1919 10,000 165,000 248,000 
Oats ...... 1920 1,875,000 176,875,000 35,362,000 
1919 1,750,000 56,000,000 38,640,000 
Barley 1920 75,000 2,025,000 1,762,000 
1919 70,000 1,750,000 2,065,000 
Wheat 1920 1,960,000 23,540,000 39,312,000 
1919 2,835,000 42,332,000: 88,897,000 
Clover Seed 1920 95,000 142,000 1,548,000 
1919 75,000 75,000 2,048,000 
4 Sere ea 1920 310,000 4,340,000 5,642,000 
1919 360,000 5,040,000 7,056,000 
Tobacco 1920 20,000 718,000,000 2,520,000 
1919 20,000 “16,000,000 5,632,000 
Hay ...... 1920 2,230,000 2,874,000 55,279,000 
1919 2,125,000 ‘¢°2,592,000 55,765,000 
Potatoes 1920 80,000 7,680,000 10,214,000 
1919 85,000 3,740,000 7,293,000 
Sorg’m Si’p 1920 15,000 ¢1,230,000 1,722,000 
1919 14,000 ¢1,148,000 1,688,000 
Cowpeas .. 1930 7,000 112,000 336,000 
1919 6,000 90,000 306,000 
© Tons. © Gallons. 


* Pounds. 


FINANCE. ‘The latest available figures were 
those for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1920. The balance on hand at that time was 
$4,568,397.37; that of a year earlier, $3,974,- 
851.34. The receipts during this period amounted 
to $17,343,244.77, while the disbursements were 
$16,749,698.74. 

TEANSPORTATION. The total railroad mileage 
of the State in 1919 was as follows: Main track 
7195.71; second main track, 1356.54; third track, 
62.61; fourth track, 26.74; and side track, 
4486.95. The total mileage in 1920 was as fol- 
lows: Main track, 7161.22; second main track, 
1369.27; third track, 62.74; fourth track, 26.74; 
and side track, 4547.44. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The names of 
the institutions, the situation, date of founding 
and number of inmates present on Sept. 30, 
1920, were as follows: 


Reformatory, Jeffersonville, (1821) 710. 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, (1844) 276. 
Central Hospital for the Insane, In ianapolis, (1845) 


1401. 
School for the Blind, Indianapolis, (1847) 115. 
Prison, Michigan City. (1859) 881. 

Boys’ School, Plainfield (1867) : 
Soldiers’ an ; 8 


52 
ara! as Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Knightstown, 

Woman's Prison, Indianapolis, (1869) 78. 

School for Feeble-Minded Youth, Ft. Wayne, (1879) 


1414. 
moriern Hospital for the Insane, Logansport, (1888) 
Rastern Hospital for the Insane, Richmond, (1888) 
Southern ‘Hospital for the Insane, Evansville, (1883) 


82. 
Soldiers’ Home, Lafayette, (1896) 641. 
Girls’ School, Clermont, (1903) 867. 
Southeastern Hospital for the Insane, North Madison, 
_ (1905) 1217, 
Village for Epileptics, Newcastle, (1905) 371. 
Sanatorium, ville, (1907) 105 
Robert W. Long Hospital, 


1226. 
State Farm, Putnamville, 
Farm Colony for the 
(1919). 


Indianapolis, (1911) 


en 817. 
eeble-Minded, Butlerville, 


On September 30, 1920 the total population 
of the several State institutions was 11,505; of 
the county poor asylums, 3087; of the county 
jails, 563; and of institutions for dependent chil- 
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dren, 1560, making a total of 16,715. a iain 
for these purposes in 1919-1920 were as follows: 
State institutions, $4,357,359.10; county poor 
asylums, $1,086,748.63; dependent children, $386,- 
195.59; county jails, $175,273.23; and outdoor 
poor relief, $387,834.62. 

EpucaTion. The school revenue in 1919-1920 


was $20,889,797.30. In 1919-20 there were 784,- 
430 children enumerated in the State (between 
6 and 21 years). The enrollment in the schools 
was 566,089. There were 15,680 elementary and 
4754 high school teachers. 

LEGISLATION. Two special sessions of the leg- 
islature were held during the year 1920. At the 
first session, the Federal woman suffrage amend- 
ment of the constitution was ratified. The only 
important laws enacted at the second special ses- 
sion were the following: Changes in the elec- 
tion laws to enable women to vote; blue sky law; 
creating a special coal commission to regulate 
the price of coal, to require operators to sup- 
ply a determined amount of coal to the public 
and to prescribe the priority in which coal shall 
be supplied to consumers; authorizing cities 
and counties to establish aviation fields, and pro- 
viding for the erection of a State world war 
memorial as the headquarters of the American 
Legion. 

ELECTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican) , 696,370; 
Cox (Democrat), 511,364; Debs (Socialist), 24,- 
703; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 13,462; Christen- 
sen (Farmer-Labor), 16,499; Macauley (Single 
Tax), 566; as compared with the following vote 
in the presidential election of 1916: Hughes 
(Republican), 341,005; Wilson (Democrat), 334,- 
063; Benson (Socialist), 21,855; Hanly (Pro- 
hibitionist), 16,368; Reimer (Socialist Labor), 
1659; Progressive, 3898. The election for gov- 
ernor in 1920 was: McCray (Republican), 683,- 
253; McCullough (Democrat), 575,253; Hart 
(Socialist), 23,228; Kroft (Prohibitionist), 12,- 
235; Zion (Farmer-Labor), 16,626. The vote for 
United States Senator, was: Watson (Repub- 
lican), 681,654; Taggart (Democrat), 519,191; 
Wampler (Socialist), 23,395; Vayhinger (Pro- 
hibitionist), 13,323; Dillon (Farmer-Labor), 
16,804. 


OFFICERS. Governor, Warren T. McCray; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Emmett F. Branch; Sec- 
retary of State, Ed. Jackson; Treasurer of State, 
Ora Daviess; Auditor of State, William G. Oliver; 
Attorney-General, U. S. Lesh; Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, Patrick J. Lynch. 


JUDICIARY. SUPREME CourT: David A. Myers, 
Howard L. Townsend, B. M. Willoughby, Julius 
C. Travis, Louis B. Ewbank. 


INDIANA, UNIvErRSItTy or. A co-education- 
a] State institution, at Bloomington, Ind., found- 
ed in 1820. In the summer session of 1920, there 
were 634 men and 845 women enrolled, and in 
the fall session, there were 1416 men and 1163 
women. The faculty numbered 206. The pro- 
ductive funds amounted to $750,000. Income for 
the year amounted to $927,206. There were 135,- 
367 volumes in the library. A school of Com- 
merce and Finance was established. President, 
William Lowe Bryan, Ph.D. 


INDIANS. There was reference in the com- 
missioner’s report of June 30, 1920, to the so- 
called policy of turning the Indians loose. <A 
movement to this end had been organized in 
recent years which aimed at abolishing the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and releasing Indians 
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from government supervision. The argument 
against such a plan was to the effect that while 
the release of Indians having a larger propor- 
tion of white than of Indian blood was expedient, 
great care should be taken in removing restric- 
tions from persons having. one-half or more 
Indian blood, lest they should fall into the hands 
of unscrupulous exploiters. It was estimated 
that 73 per cent of the Indians, exclusive of 
those in the Five Civilized Tribes were over 
half-blood, and that about 50 per cent within 
the Five Civilized Tribes were in that class; also 
that only 55 per cent of the Indians under Fed- 
eral supervision, exclusive of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, were able to speak the English language 
and that only 37 per cent were able to read 
and write English. No later tigures for school 
attendance were available than those contained 
in the 1919 report which showed that out of 
84,922 Indian children eligible for school, 60,889, 
or 72 per cent were in attendance. Outside the 
Five Civilized Tribes only 41,333, or 64 per cent, 
were in attendance. Reports indicated that there 
were hundreds of Indian children who never came 
in contact with any school. The need of schools 
in the southwest was especially urgent. Jn Ari- 
zona, for example, over 55 per cent of the chil- 
dren eligible for school were not in attendance 
and in New Mexico over 49 per cent. In the 
Navajo country the condition was the worst, 72 
per cent of the eligible children being out of 
school. Out of 1449 Papago children, 796 were 
out of school. School attendance in the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma was reported as 
unsatisfactory, only 80 per cent of the eligible 
children being enrolled. The report for 1920 
called attention to the bad health conditions 
among the Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma and es- 
pecially to the ravages of tuberculosis and 
trachoma which had continued to spread through 
the Indian communities in eastern Oklahoma. 
The inadequacy of the means of dealing with 
the situation and the urgent need of men and 
money repeatedly indicated during several years 
past were again called to the attention of the 
authorities. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

INDIA RUBBER. See Runser. 

INDO-CHINA, also known as FartHer IN- 
pIA. The southeastern peninsula of Asia, incelud- 
ing the following divisions: Burma, _polit- 
ically attatched to British India; Siam, a self- 
governing kingdom; Freneh Indo-China, inelud- 
ing Annam, Cambodia and Cochin China, Laos. 
and Tongking; the Federated Malay States; the 
Straits Settlements proper, and the Malay states 
of Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Treng- 
ganu. See the articles BURMA, FRENCH INDOo- 
Cuina, Stam, and the other principal states men- 
tioned ahove. 

INDO-IRANIAN. See PHILOLocy. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD. Public interest in the I.W.W. has 
centred around two court actions against mem- 
hers of the “One Big Union,”—one at Montesano, 
Washington, where the eleven men accused of 
shooting into an Armistice Day parade at Cen- 
tralia, Washington, on Nov. 11, 1919 (see pre- 
ceding YEAR Book) were on trial, and the other 
in Chicago, where the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals passed on the verdict charging some 
40 members of the 1.W.W. with conspiracy. The 
trial of the Centralia members of the I.W.W. 
took place at Montesano, in Gray’s Harbor county, 
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after a change of venue had been asked from 
Lewis County on account of the strong local feel- 
ing against the defendants. A second change of 
venue was asked, but refused. Two weeks were 
required to obtain the twelve jurymen and two 
alternates requested by the judge, and 127 men 
were examined, from a panel of 378. The eleven 
defendants, Britt Smith, Elmer Smith, McInerney, 
Faulkner, Sheehan, Bert Bland, O. C. Bland, 
Loren Roberts, and John Lamb, together with 
Wesley Everest, who was taken from the Cen- 
tralia jail on the night of November llth and 
lynched by the mob, and Ole Hanson and Davis, 
two other I.W.W. who were not apprehended, 
were charged with the murder of Warren 0. 
Grimm, an ex-service man of Centralia and a 
member of the American Legion. Evidence was 
introduced -by. the State to show that the death 
of Grimm resulted from the spontaneous firing 
of the I.W.W. members upon the paraders, and 
by the defense to show that it resulted from 
shots or a shot fired in self-defense after the 
paraders had attempted a raid and had them- 
selves fired upon the I.W.W. hall. 

Mr. Vanderveer, the attorney for the defense, 
voiced an opinion which was widely current in 
labor and liberal circles, when he stated that the 
issue was not the murder of one man by another 
man or group of men, but capitalism against the 
new philosophy of labor which demands that the 
industria] system be conducted for service rather 
than for profit, and which is represented by the 
I.W.W. He introduced evidence to show that 
two years previously, following a Red Cross pa- 
rade, the I.W.W. hall had been raided and prop- 
erty destroyed; that appeals to the legal author- 
ities for protection had been fruitless; that a 
second raid was known to be contemplated by 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association. 
He claimed that this group of employers, after 
learning from the chief of police that there was 
no legal way in which they could run the I.W.W. 
out of town, had planned a raid, for which tlie 
American Legion was made a catspaw. The 
I.W.W., knowing of these plans, had armed them- 
selves and stationed their members at various 
points prepared to fight, but had fired only after 
they had first been fired upon by the paraders, 
according to his contention. 

The evidence as to whether the paraders or the 
I.W.W. fired the first shots was hopelessly con- 
flicting,—a fact sufficiently natural under the cir- 
cumstances, with a large number of by-standers, 
no one of whom had his attention centred on 
the I.W.W. hall until attracted by the confusion 
of shots. The evidence introduced by Attorney 
Vanderveer to show that there had been a con- 
spiracy against the I.W.W. and that the knowl- 
edge of this conspiracy justified them in arming 
themselves in self-defense, was ruled out by the 
court on the ground that only evidence tending 
to show an overt act on the part of Grimm could 
be introduced for that purpose. The court also 
ruled that the right of men to defend themselves 
did not include the right to station men outside 
a dwelling or other place for such purpose. 

The jury, after an all day deliberation, brought 
in a first verdict, which was not received because 
it found Barnett and John Lamb, who were shown 
to have fired the shot that killed Grimm, guilty 
of murder in the 3rd degree, or manslaughter. 
The judge instructed them that the verdict must 
be murder in the Ist or 2nd degree, or not guilty. 
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After two hours more deliberation, a final ver- 
dict of murder in the 2nd degree was brought 
in for seven of the defendants. Elmer Smith, 
an attorney, had previously been released on in- 
struction by the court, and Faulkner, one of the 
men whom the evidence showed to have been 
unarmed, had also been discharged. Sheehan 
was found not guilty, and Loren Roberts was 
found insane. The verdict was unsatisfactory to 
both sides, the State claiming that it was a trav- 
esty of justice, and the defense that the men 
should have been declared not guilty. Mr. Van- 
derveer announced his intention of appealing 
the case on the grounds of prejudice of both judge 
and jury. All the defendants were immediately 
re-arrested for the murder. of McElfresh, another 
of the ex-service men killed. 

Some indication of the forces behind the events 
with which the trial was concerned may be gained 
by noting some of the unusual circumstances in 
connection with it. Chief among these was the 
presence of a “Labor Jury,” six men chosen as 
delegates from various labor bodies of the North- 
west to sit through the trial, consider the tes- 
timony offered, and report their verdict. Their 
report, made on the basis of the evidence which 
the court rejected as well as that which it al- 
lowed, was: 

That the I.W.W. was not guilty of a con- 
spiracy to murder Grimm and the other men 
who were killed; 

That there was a conspiracy of the business 
interests of Centralia to wreck the I.W.W. hall; 

That the hall was raided before the shooting 
started and that the I.W.W. had a right to 
defend it; 

That Warren O. Grimm was a party to the 
conspiracy to raid the hall; 

That the defendants did not get a fair trial 
on account of the exclusion of vital evidence. 

A large part of the audience at the trial was 
made up of ex-service men who appeared in uni- 
form and who were suspected of being paid for 
their time for the sake of the influence they 
might have upon the jury. After the trial was 
begun, a detachment of troops from Camp Lewis 
was sent to Montesano, and took up their head- 
quarters immediately opposite the courthouse. 
The defense protested against this step on the 
ground that the troops produced an unfavorable 
mental attitude on the part of the jury. It was 
found that the prosecution had asked the gov- 
ernor to send troops without consulting either 
the court or the cherif, both of whom denied 
the need for troops. The court, however, refused 
to ask for their removal, and they remained. 


That the Centralia episode resulted adversely 


to the I.W.W. was fairly clear from the evidence 
of public opinion and of the courts. The I.W.W. 
claimed that their self-defense was expedient, and 
that they were less frequently molested after they 
had shown that they could fight. But, according 
to the statement of a careful observer, whereas 
previously all cases of “criminal syndicalism” 
in the North West had resulted in acquittal, 
after the Centralia shooting nearly all resulted 
in convictions with sentences of from one to 
fifteen years for membership in the I.W.W. 
In October, 1920, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the decision of Judge 
K. M. Landis of August, 1918, in finding some 
40 members of the I.W.W., including William 
D. Haywood, guilty of conspiracy to overthrow 
the government. The verdict carried with it long 
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prison sentences for all the men. The superior 
court passed upon the question of the sufficiency 
of the evidence introduced at the trial, and de- 
clared that it was enough on which to base a. 
verdict. 

Accurate figures regarding the membership and 
increase or decrease of J.W.W. memberships are 
lacking.’ 

INFLUENZA. This affection re-appeared in 
the United States, chiefly in the Middle West, 
about the middle of January, 1920. Up to that 
period the mortality both from influenza and 
pneumonia had been unusually low. In Chicago 
and Kansas City there was a sharp increase In 
these mortalities on January 17, indicating that 
influenza had reappeared. In 32 of 36 large cit- 
ies the disease was soon apparent. A high point 
was reached in two to three weeks after which 
the disease slowly declined. Aside from the Mid- 
die West the influenza appeared in California, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. While on the 
whole the epidemic ranked as mild with low mor- 
tality in several cities of the Middle West it was 
higher than at any time since the Fall of 1918. 
During the Fall of 1920 there has been no notable 
outbreak of the disease, which may Sard ie early 
in 1921 according to precedent. The disease in 
these winter epidemics has little or nothing in 
common with the pandemic of 1918 for we have 
had these annual winter visitations since the 

andemic of 1890 and in certain localities like 

innesota for a much longer period. In New 
York City there were practised many immuniz- 
ing vaccinations against acute pulmonary dis- 
eases during the period Sept. 30, 1919, and April 
3, 1920. In the brief flare up of influenza in the 
metropolis in January the vaccinated presented 
but a slight advantage over the unvaccinated 
in the case of influenza victims, but the disease 
was as a rule very mild. While Pfeiffer’s bacil- 
lus, one of the germs able to cause influenza of 
the ordinary annual winter type and the sup- 
posed cause of the pandemic of 1890, was excul- 
pated in connection with the pandemic of 1918 it 
has recently been shown that it can cause a very 
deadly form of purulent meningitis in children. 
This affection fortunately does not prevail in 
epidemic form. Of 158 cases reported hy the 
Health Department but 12 recovered. The affec- 
tion has been termed influenzal meningitis, a 
term somewhat misleading because other organ- 
isms which cause influenza also are known to 
cause meningitis. See MENINGITIS. 

INSANITY. In the New York Sunday 
World for November 19 appeared a symposium 
on insanity by three New York alienists, Drs. 
Kirby, Brill, and Timme, on various problems in 
the care and cure of the insane. The former 
would do away with the term insanity for that 
of “civil disability due to mental illness.’”? There 
are many who are technically insane, yet not 
‘disabled civilly. The insane who are under re- 
straint, some of whom are mistakenly interned, 
have had their civil status changed by law, legal 
process being required for committal. There is 
a large element of relativity involved for accord- 
ing to Dr. Kirby, Joan of Are might be legally 
interned to-day although 600 years ago visions, 
hallucinations and systematized delusions were 
not thought incompatible with sanity. One 
of the most interesting problems of the day is 
the influence of statutory prohibition on the num- 
ber of insane commitments. At present these 
are diminishing, but the decrease began as far 
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back as 1909. It has been claimed that the 
chronic alcoholic addict is diseased to begin with 
and that alcoholic insanity is apt to appear in 
some other form. Although Kirby does not men- 
tion any equivalent we have recently read of a 
considerable increase of suicide, and believe that 
will prove to be one outlet for the mental illness 
which conduces to alcohol addiction. The most 
common form of insanity at present is preco- 
cious dementia, for it constitutes a fourth of all 
admissions. The causes are unknown and the 
outlook very bad. The beginnings are often ap- 
parent in the peculiar personality of the child. 
The symptoms show infinite variation, but all 
point to a failure in mental power without any 
of the compensation seen in merely unbalanced 
people. The beginnings are most difficult to de- 
tect amid the erratic behavior of the adolescent 
individual. The best way to hold the disease in 
check is occupation treatment. The next most 
important type of insanity is the manic-depres- 
sive, which is essentially recurrent, which is not 
attended by dementia and which includes the 
most violent mania and the opposite state of 
melancholia, but not necessarily in the same pa- 
tient. In the intervals between attacks the sub- 
jects are quite normal and attend to their af- 
fairs and many have but one or a few attacks 
in a lifetime. Their insight into their condition 
may be so sane that they voluntarily seek re- 
straint. It is not easy to determine whether 
the study of the occult can unseat the reason of 
a normal subject as many who take up these 
studies are already unbalanced. 

Dr. A. A. Brill takes up the cure of a certain 
class of subjects on the border line of insanity 
by psychoanalysis. He admits that this re- 
source igs of no benefit to the actually insane. 
This being conceded, further discussion of the 
subject is unnecessary in this connection. Brill, 
however, discusses certain aspects of insanity. 
He believes that Prohibition will lessen the com- 
mitments, but will leave at large many subjects 
whose mental ill health originally led them to 
drink and who must now seek some other outlet. 
He does not mention suicide in this connection. 
To return to psychoanalysis Brill is of the mind 
that it is of value in the prevention of insanity 
in special cases. But few psychiatrists make 
use of the method because of its exacting chara- 
ter and the time required to analyze a patient. 

Dr. Timme discusses chiefly the possibilities of 
internal secretions in the cure of ‘insanity or 
rather arrested mental development. The latter 
furnished the original indication for this kind of 
treatment because due at times to anatomical 
defect of a kind which could be made good in 
this manner. But it has further possibilities, 
for a few undoubted cases of precocious dementia 
have responded to treatment. This is as far as 
we have advanced in the treatment of genuine 
insanity. As in the case of phychoanalysis there 
are borderline cases which are favorably intlu- 
enced, including especially those dependent on 
some anatomical or functional defect which can 
be made good in this manner. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. See CuHEM- 
ISTRY. 

INSECTS. See Zodé.ouy. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. See INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND AB- 
BITRATION. 

INSURANCE. Among the chief features of 
the year 1920 was the extraordinary growth of 
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the insurance business. In almost every class 
with the exception of marine insurance, the pre- 
mium income increased as never before. There 
was an increase in the new business of legal 
reserve life insurance companies of over 20 per 
cent, as compared with 1919 which itself was 
an exceptionally heavy year. The new business 
amounted to nearly $10,000,000,000. There was in 
consequence a great increase in the liabilities dur- 
ing the year and the gains for increased income 
were largely neutralized. ‘There were heavy los- 
ses in many classes of insurance, especially in 
fire insurance, burglary insurance, and auto- 
mobile insurance. In general, conditions were ab- 
normal although in certain classes of insurance 
which yield a relatively small amount of pre- 
miums they were not far from normal. A feature 
which created much interest in 1919, namely in- 
surance against risks of riot and civil disorders, 
lost its appeal to some extent in 1920 and 
although a considerable proportion of old busi- 
hess was renewed, the new business was less than 
had been expected. Aviation insurance was re- 
ported as developing but had not yet become an 
important factor. It was reported in insurance 
circles that the presidential campaign created 
less interest than such campaigns usually do 
and interfered less with business. In general the 
practice of carrying insurance seemed to have in- 
creased during the year. See the article FIRE 
PROTECTION. 
Lire INSURANCE. The 62nd annual _re- 
oe of the superintendent of insurance of the 

tate of New York showed that there were 37 
life insurance companies doing business in that 
State, Dec. 30, 1918, including 14 New York State 
companies and 23 companies of other States. 
The total assets were $6,096,788,789; liabilities, 
$5,825,223,147; total premium income, $1,011,- 
956,808; amount of insurance in force, $29,712,- 
083,607. 

FikE AND MARINE INSURANCE. There 
were 282 fire insurance companies and 25 marine 
insurance companies doing business in New York 
State at the close of the year 1918. The assets 
of the fire insurance companies were $1,213,409,- 
109; liabilities $885,531,849; total premium in- 
come $722,743,654; insurance in force $102,171,- 
442,951.. The assets of the marine companies 
were $54,448,472; liabilities $37,160,033; total pre- 
mium income $28,690,075; insurance in force $1,- 
604,969,674. Of the fire insurance companies 55 
were of the State of New York, 162 of other 
States; and 65 of other countries. Of the marine 
companies 6 were of the State of New York; 2 
of other States; and 17 of other companies. See 
FrRE PROTECTION. 


CASUALITY, FIDELITY, 
INSuRANCE. Of this group of companies 
the premiums written in 1919 were $302,- 
625,221, an increase over the previous year of 
$46,474,156. The premiums on workmen’s com- 
pensation during 1919 were $33,991,868 as com- 
pared with $31,/30,842. In casualty companies, 
the assets were $435,655,717; liabilities, $376,- 
880,262; total premium income, $328,822,895; 
insurance in force, $8,147,053,000. 

FRATERNAL. Hundreds of fraternal  soci- 
eties are scattered throughout the country, but 
are of a distinctly local nature and statistics were 
not available. The New York Superintendent of 
Insurance issued a report covering 12 societies 
operating in that State. Down to the close of 
the year 1919, they showed combined assets of 
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$220,533,402; liabilities $90,274,089; total pre- 
mium income $100,336,046; insurance in force, 
$6,805,830,870. 

Tittz INSURANCE. In the year’ ending 
Dec. 31, 1919 there were 11] title insurance com- 
panies with assets of $128,828,064; liabilities 
$96,626,326; total premium income, $2,840,- 
825. 


INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT. 
The process of closing up the affairs of this or- 
ganization was carried on during 1920, and it 
was expected that this would be complete early 
in 1921. The headquarters of the Movement are 
at 45 West 18th: St., New York City. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. 
The most interesting developments in this field 
during 1920 probably were in the application of 
the Diesel engine to marine engineering, though 
the actual number of stationary Diesel engines 
ordered in the United States far exceeded those 
designed for ships. There were 144 stationary 
Diese] engines sold during the year for use in 
oil pipe lines, small central stations, and mines, 
as well aa in irrigation at chemical works and 
ice plants. The range of these units was from 
above 1000 horsepower, a capacity several Ameri- 
can manufacturers were able to provide, down to 
75 horsepower. Considerable economy was shown 
in the smaller types especially when used in ice 
and lighting plants. 

In Diesel marine engines, however, American 
manufacturers produced units of greater capaci- 
ties in both two- and four-stroke-cycle types. 
One novelty of the year was a 2700 horsepower 
two-stroke-cycle Diese] engine of purely American 
design. A 2400 indicated horsepower four- 
stroke-cycle marine Diesel engine, the largest of 
this type to be built in America, was also con- 
structed during the year. It was announced at 
the end of 1920 that there would be a material 
increase in the number of ships under the Ameri- 
can flag on which Diesel motors were installed. 
Two large freighters were being constructed for 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
while for the Alaska Steamship Company a motor 
tanker was under construction at the Tacoma 
plant of the Todd Company. The Shipping 
Board was equipping the Willtam Penn, a large 
freighter, with a Diesel plant purchased by 
former Chairman Edward N. Hurley in Den- 
mark, and had sold a number of the Diesel en- 
gines which were built in the United States and 
designed for the 5350 submarine-evading cargo 
boats, although the hulls for which were never 
laid down. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration had evolved a Diesel engine which won 
the commendation of Charles M. Schwab. 

The oil engine undoubtedly had certain ad- 
vantages over the older reciprocating engine and 
the steam turbine, but a number of reasons ac- 
counted for its limited use on American ships. 
Those of the Shipping Board were said to be 
unsuited for Diesel propulsion, while for those 
in service the cost of replacement would be large 
for ships in service. 

During the year American marine engineers 
were endeavoring to develop a new type—a com- 
bination of the Diesel with the electric drive, 
in the hope that this kind of propulsion would 
be more economical than the full Diesel engine. 
In this system a Diesel engine would furnish the 
power to drive the generator, which would supply 
current to motors turning the propellers. It 
was stated at the end of 1920 that some of the 
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best minds in American marine enginecring were 
working on this combination. 3 

Internal combustion engines were attracting 
attention from marine engineers the world over 
and practically all the great shipbuliding con- 
cerns had begun the construction of internal com- 
bustion motors. An addition to the list was the 
Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Company, Ltd., 
which in 1920 acquired a Sulzer licence, being 
the fourth marine engineering firm in*Great 
Britain to adopt this type of motor, the other 
three companies being Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., Ltd., and Alexander Stephen 
& Sons, td. During 1920 there were about 170 
vessels representing some 495,000 tons under con- 
struction while 24 ocean going motor ships were 
put into commission during the year. See Sup- 
BUILDING. 

Among the types of oil engine under construc- 
tion in the United States in 1920 was the solid- 
or pressure-injection oil engine, a type having 
advantages of simplicity and low manufacturing 
cost. In size it ranged between the Diesel type, 
whose economy it approached, and the surface 
ignition or semi-Diesel type. Units of this de- 
sign as large as 1000 horsepower were being an- 
ticipated. The surface ignition engine in 1920 
both as regards numbers and total horsepower 
was the most utilized in America of any of the 
types of oil engine. It was simple in construc- 
tion and operation, and could be used with spe- 
cial advantage where the demand for power was 
small or seasonal. as in the case of irrigation 
plants and oil field pumping stations. Units 
of this type were increasing in size, being built 
in 1920 by several works up to 300 horsepower. 
Water injection was eliminated, compression pres- 
sures were increased, reaching in some cages 250 
pounds per square inch or similar to that of 
solid injection engines. 

Where there was available coke-oven or blast- 
furnace gas the gas engine naturally found ap- 
plication, though on account of the decline in 
the natural gas supply there were fewer gas en- 
gines installed for industrial purposes. How- 
ever, for existing power plants a number of pro- 
ducers were built so that the engines could oper- 
ate on producer gas. Developments in this field 
were anticipated especially where anthracite or 
lignite producers could be installed. Gas en- 
gines also were installed during the year in 
ae head gas plants and elsewhere in the oil 

elds. 

An interesting development of the year was 
the use of an internal combustion engine as a 

rime mover in a locomotive of large size in 

ngland. This machine was under construction 
as was also one in Switzerland and detailed de- 
scriptions of their design, construction and per- 
formance were awaited with interest by engi- 
neers. See AUTOMOBILES. 

INTERNAL SECRETIONS. This subject 
is also touched on under Dietetics AND DISEASE. 
A recently issued number of the Journal de méde- 
cine et de chirurgie pratiques is devoted solely to 
Opotherapy or the medicinal use of internal se- 
eretions. Since it is at times very difficult to 
prescribe the latter to the best advantage, spe- 
cial diagnostic measures are becoming more and 
more utilized. According to the reaction of the 
subject to a test dose of a secretion or to one of 
the active alkaloidal drugs, it is often possible 
to select the particular secretion and dose de- 
manded and also to avoid giving a drug or dose 
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which is not demanded. In health the organs of 
internal secretion as the thyroid, suprarenal 
glands, etc.. in response to the needs of the 
economy pour out certain quantities of their 
secretion. If the gland sustains a severe patho- 
logical alteration and becomes unequal to its 
tasks other glands may substitute for it: but 
in general the idea that treatment with these 
glands consists in mere substitution of some- 
thing lacking in the economy is only one aspect 
‘of the case. Without any anatomical change 
‘these organs may pour out too much or too little 
‘of their proper secretions, not because of any 
intrinsic fault, but hecause of the action of the 
nervous system, or some other extrinsic factor. 
The subject instead of being, as formerly thought, 
relatively simple is really extremely complex. 
Moreover it is unusual to find one gland acting 
hadly while the others are normal. To a large 
extent the entire system of these organs behaves 
as a unit. Not only may several of them he af- 
fected simultaneously from a common cause, but 
a derangement of one may react on several of the 
others. The exact number of these secretions 
is unknown, but is very large, although some 
are of far more importance than others. Sev- 
eral of them appear to form a special system 
within a svatem, known as the chromaffins. The 
part played by them in growth and after growth 
has been attained in the personality or individu- 
ality is enormous. There is at present no ma- 
terial way in which we can explain why one 
man should possess enormous psycho-physical 
energy while another with the same inherited 
equipment and nourished with the same food 
should he sluggish mentally and physically, 
save through the habitual behavior of the in- 
ternal secretions. In like manner the differ- 
ences between the most masculine of men and 
most feminine of women lies entirely in the 
differences in internal secretions. Bv grafting 
experiments it has been possible to change an 
effeminate to a masculine type of man and 80 
slicht a factor as a tumor of the suprarenal gland 
has been sufficient almost to change the sex of a 
woman, about 30 of these cases being now on 
record. The subject of grafting the interstitial 
sex glands of the male into elderly men in the 
hope of rejuvenation has been active for the 
past eight years and has given promising re- 
sults, but at present it seems that a slight opera- 
tion without grafts performed on the subject 
himself may brine about the same result and at 
the time of writing attempts are heing made to 
‘commercialize this operation on a large scale. 
An analogous subject may some time play a 
great réle, but at present it is not even think- 
able. Removal of the male sex glands as is 
well known makes of the subject a very defec- 
tive biological unit who derives not a single 
advantage from this mutilation. Our knowledge 
of the corresponding operation on young girls 
is very slight and almost limited to the practice 
as carried out in India. In the brief account of 
the future of these women it appears that al- 
though unsexed they are great gainers in all 
other respects. They have all of the strength 
and endurance of the best men and are free from 
minor ailments, enjoying the best of health. 
Centuries hence there may be reasons to justify 
this operation which are at present unthinkable. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE AL- 
LIANCE. The Coéperative Movement showed 
during the year 1920 a definite return to the 
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international spirit which characterized it be- 
fore the war, and which was replaced during the 
period 1914-1919 by a rapid growth of national 
consumers’ societies. That this spirit was not 
lacking even during the war, is shown by the 
fact that during the greater part of the time, 
the official bulletin of the International Coédp- 
erative Alliance continued to be published in the 
three official languages, English, French and Ger- 
man, and that yearly conferences were held, with 
delegates from the consumers’ societies of the 
Allied nations, to discuss the problems of inter- 
national distribution, food supply and exchange. 
(See YEAR Book for 1918 and 1919.) In 1920, 
however, for the first time since 1914, there were 
official meetings of the Central Committee of the 
International Codperative Alliance, one at Gen- 
eva in April, and the second at The Hague, in 
October, to which Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Russia, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Ukraine, 
Georgia, Prague, and Lithuania, sent delegates. 
The committee decided in accordance with the 
arrangements of the Glasgow Congress of 1913, 
to resume the International Congress of the Al- 
liance in 1921, and to hold it at Basel. <A pro- 
gramme was outlined for this Congress cover- 
ing policies of international coédperation. inter- 
ternational peace, the League of Nations, and 
the International Labour Bureau, as well as 
topics more directly concerned with the organiza- 
tion and development of the I.C. A. At the same 
time, meetings were held of representatives of Co-. 
operative Wholesale Societies to discuss the for- 
mation of an International Codperative Whole- 
sale Society. Codperative production, although it 
exists on a large scale in Great Britain and on the 
Continent as an outgrowth of codperative distribu- 
tion, and is increasing every year, has not yet 
developed to the point of organizing an inter- 
national society apart from the I. C. A. 

The most striking advance of the year out- 
side the official codperative organizations, was 
the establishment of a Coéperative Section of 
the International Labour Bureau, undcr_ the 
League of Nations. This section has recommended 
to the governments of all nations in the League, 
the representation of the consumers’ interests, 
through the Codperative organizations of con- 
sumers, at the next International Labor confer- 
ence. 

GREAT BRITAIN. The codperative societies of 
Great Britain now have a membership of four 
million families, or over one third of the total 

opulation. The membership increase has dur- 
ing the last forty years maintained a- ratio of 
five to one as compared with the increase of 
population in the Kingdom. The sales for the 
half year ending June Ist, 1920 showed an in- 
crease of 24 per cent over the corresponding 
period for 1919 according to the report of the Co- 
Operative Wholesale Society, which now dis- 
tributes over a billion dollars worth of com- 
modities to its members each year. The extent 
to which this society of consumers has itself be- 
come a producer is indicated in the value of the 
supplies from its productive works, which amoun- 
ted to nearly one hundred million dollars for the 
half year and showed an increase of 35% per cent 
over the corresponding period for 1919. The 
C. W. S. owns and operates the largest flour 
mills and the largest shoe factories in Great 
Britain, and produces a total amount of com- 
moflities five times greater than that of the pri- 
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vate manufacturers in the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The trade department showed a loss dur- 
ing the first half of 1920 of nearly half a million 
dollars, after expenses of production and distribu- 
tion, interest on share and loan capital, and 
depreciation of property, had been met. This 
loss was paid from the reserve fund, which itself 
was increased by the refund of three and a half 
million dollars of excess profits tax. The Cor- 
poration Profits Tax, a 1920 revenue measure, 
exempts only such part of the profits of codpera- 
tive societies as it actually returned to members 
in the form of dividends or savings-returns. This 
tax was bitterly protested by the C. W. S. which 
maintained “that the result of their mutual trad- 
ing, the distribution of goods which they collec- 
tively buy and sell for convenience at current 
prices, cannot result in anything in the nature 
of a commercial profit.” The banking department 
reported an increased turnover of 26%4 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1919. 

In 1918, British codperators formed the Co- 
operative Party, to secure direct representation 
of codperative interests in Parliament. Thus far, 
only one member, Mr. A. E. Waterson, had 
been returned by the Party, but its candidates 
showed considerable strength at two important 
hy-elections during 1920. Reports show about 
180 definitely organized local codperative parties, 
and subscriptions, which in 1919 were received 
from 532 societies, were received in addition from 
50 new societies up to September 30th, 1920. 

Russia. The year 1920 in Russia completed 
the taking over of the codperative organizations 
by the state. Although codperation was slow in 
starting in Russia as compared with other Eu- 
ropean nations, on account of the opposition of 
the imperial government, the war brought an im- 
mense increase in the number and extent of these 
societies, until in 1918 they included one hundred 
and fifty million people, united in the production 
and distribution of almost all the necessities of 
life. The Moscow Narodny Bank (People’s Co- 
operative Bank), a joint federation of local credit 
unions and consumers’ and peasants’ agri- 
cultural societies, had in November 1918 a cap- 
ital of one hundred million roubles, and deposits 
amounting to six hundred million roubles. In 
September 1918, a Codperative University was 
opened at Moscow, to train workers for the Co- 
operative movement. 

The Soviet government, immediately upon its 
accession to power, took steps to control the co- 
operative societies. In April, 1918, membership 
in a codperative organization, which according 
to the principles of the movement had been en- 
tirely voluntary, was made compulsory. A year 
later, all codperative societies, stores and pro- 
ductive agencies were consolidated by govern- 

mental decree into a nation-wide Consumers’ Com- 
mune, the control of which is vested, not in the 
consumers, but in those persons entitled to vote 
in the Soviet elections. Finally, in 1920, the 
property of the societies, including the agri- 
cultural societies and the Moscow Narodny Bank, 
was made the property of the government, which 
through the votes of its own members on the 
board of directors, made the action appear a 
voluntary one on the part of the organization. 
The few remaining original directors on the board 
protested bitterly against this action, and denied 
the right of the majority of the board to rep- 
resent Russia in the councils of the I. C. S. 
The Soviet members of the board, on the other 
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hand, maintained that their action was the in-: 
evitable result of the socialization of the state,. 
when products become the property of the whole 
community, and buying and selling, as they are 
understood under capitalism, disappear. 

Belaium. The membership in codperative socie- 
ties in Belgium in 1920 was 350,000, and has 
shown a steady increase, even during the worst 
years of the war. The money turnover has also 
increased. The codperative movement in Belgium 
iz the only one of the national movements which 
is definitely adherent to a political party,— 
the Belgian 1 sbor Party. Of the 70 Labor mem- 
bers of the Belgian parliament, 64 were members, 
administrators or directors of codperative socie- 
ties. Four government portfolios were held by 
codperators. 


AusTriA Since the revolution and the con- 
sequent withdrawal of the non-German societies, 
the Austrian codperative societies have fallen into 
three groups: The Union of Distributive Socie- 
ties, the Union of Productive and Economic 
Societies, and a group of miscellaneous smaller 
societies that have not joined either of the unions. 
The Austrian societies have not only helped mect 
the financial depression by advancing credit to 
their constituent societies, but have also aided 
the government in meeting the food shortage by 
issuing supplies to other than its own members. 


FINLAND. Finland, where codperation is very 
strong, shows for the year 1920 a total turnover 
in its codperative societies of nearly $250,000,- 
000. There are 65 codperators among the 200 
members of the Finnish Diet. A permanent Co- 
Sperative Business Training School was opened 
in October, 1920, with a two-year programme for 
the education of codperative managers. 


FRANCE. In May, 1920, two large codperative 
federations in Paris were consolidated, making 
society with a subscribed capital of more than five 
million, five hundred thousand francs, and a 
yearly turnover conservatively estimated at ninety 
million francs. Government subsidies to codpera- 
tive societies, which have been a practice in 
France for a number of years, have been con- 
tinued, especially to societies in the devastated 
areas, The figures for 1920 were not available, 
but those for 1919 showed that already the socie- 
ties in these areas are making efforts to repay 
the loans. 


GERMANY. Germany in 1920 had 3,000,000 
members of consumers’ societies doing a trade 
of one billion marks. Another three million 
were members of banking, agricultural, producers’ 
and dwelling associations. On January Ist, 1920, 
there were 40,635 registered industrial and prov- 
ident societies as compared with 36,023 in 1919. 

Itary. In Italy the Codperative movement has 
thrown in its fortunes politically with the Social- 
ist party, which is taking an active part in the 
work of economic reconstruction. Codéperative 
trade-unions of builders, contractors and day 
laborers are more developed in Italy than else- 
where. The codperative banks assisted the 
workers who seized the factories and attempted 
to operate them on a co-partnership basis. The 
tctal turnover of Italian codperative industry for 
1920, estimated on the basis of the figures for 
the firat part of the year, was $400,000,000. 

Norway, SWEDEN AND DENMARK. Norway had, 
at the beginning of 1920, 295 societies with 70,984 
members in the Norwegian Codperative Whole- 
sale Society. The turnover showed an increase 
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of some five million dollars over that of the 
preceding year. Sweden had nearly three times 
as large a society, in members and turnover, as 
Norway. Denmark has developed codperation to 
a greater extent than almost any other country. 
Figures for 1920 were not available, but those 
for 1919 showed that the Danish Codperative 
Wholesale Society doubled its turnover, in that 
year, and that the Codperative Bank, with out- 
standing loans amounting to $2,000,000,000, 
was probably the strongest single factor in put- 
ting agriculture back on a normal basis., 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. The splitting up 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy resulted in 
the establishment of separate codperative organ- 
izations in Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
General Distributive Society at Budapest had a 
membership in 1919 of two hundred thousand and 
did a trade of two hundred million crowns, and 
in 1920 these figures were doubled. The Czecho- 
Slovakian societies united with a wholesale at 
Prague, which had in 1919 a trade of one billion, 
three hundred million crowns. 

Holland and Switzerland are active in the Co- 
operative movement, and in Spain and Portugal, 
the codperative societies, though small, are ac- 
tive and growing. 

Unirep States. American coéperation has been 
hindered by the lack of a central society through 
which to compare methods, to check up unsuc- 
cessful and spurious forms of coéperation, and 
to educate members and workers in the move- 
ment. This need has been met this year through 
the Codperative League of America, formerly a 
temporary organization, but now established as 
the national central educational organization, by 
the action of the Second American Coéperative 
Convention. This convention, which met at Cin- 
cinnati, November 11-14, 1920, had 62 delegates 
from 19 states, representing 279 codperative socie- 
ties with a membership of 84,000. In addition, 
there were 44 fraternal delegates from Trade 
Unions representing two million members, other 
fraternal delegates from educational and reli- 
gious organizations, and many visitors, students 
and individuals without credentials. This con- 
vention, as a step toward better organization, rec- 
ognized only voting delegates from codperative 
societies, and through these delegates, adopted a 
constitution creating “an organization of the con- 
sumers codperative societies of the United States 
for education, standardization and national 
unity.” Two whole sessions of the conference 
were given over to a discussion of the methods 
of the National (Wholesale) Codperative Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and the Pacific League, which 
were represented, contrary to the policy of co- 
operative societies, by delegates who were also 

aid employees. After listening to three mem- 

r delegates from societies organized by the 
National Coéperative Association, the conference 
voted to return the credentials of its delegates, 
and endorsed a resolution advising codperative 
societies not to affiliate with the Pacific Co- 
operative League eo long as it continued its 
present management and methods. The confer- 
ence elected a board of fifteen directors of the 
Coéperative League of America, with an Execu- 
tive Board to carry on the intensive work of the 
League. Its headquarters are at 2 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City. It has been impos- 
sible to measure the extent of the codperative 
movement in the United States, on account of 
the large number of small independent societies 
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through which it worked. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that there are 3000 true codperative distrib- 
utive societies, and 12,000 agricultural pro- 
ducers societies. At least 300 new societies are 
being organized each year. The movement is 
now conservatively estimated to have 500,000 
members. 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE. See AGRICULTURE. 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. ‘Vhrough- 
out the year the controversy on the  sub- 
ject continued. The advocates of English. how- 
ever, were confidently letting things take their 
natural course. The advocates of French did 
not miss many occasions to point out to the 
world the traditional rights of their tongue; and 
particularly they saw in the present prestige 
of France in world’s politics an occasion to re- 
instate French as the only diplomatic language 
(the English and the French being both recog- 
nized as “official texts” for the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; see Article 440 of said Treaty). M. 
Branting, a Danish scholar, and a member of 
the Stockholm Delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence, pointa out the discrepancies of the two 
texts. Cf. also A. Gérard, Revue Bleue 13 mars 
1920, “L’tmportance de la langue francaise dans 
les relations diplomatiques.” The French have, 
moreover, scored a success in the field of scien- 
tific researches; French having been adopted as 
the international language by the Union Inter- 
nationale des Académies—which embraces all the 
great Academies of the allied, associated, and 
neutral countries. (L’Opinion, Dec. 4, 1920.) 

Nothing striking was published during the 
year by the adepts of the Projet Chappelier. 
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As to the advocates of the auxiliary and arti- 
ficial languages they are steadily keeping up 
their efforts hoping for ultimate success. At 
the Assembly of the Delegates of the Interna- 
tional Union for Peace, which met in Basel, May 
22-24, the following resolution was adopted: 
“Auwiliary languages—without taking sides, the 
committee invites the Pacifists who are parti- 
sians of an internationa] language to enter the 
societies which are concerned with that question 
and to work in favor of peace.” 

Esperanto has been officially adopted by the 
Soviet government of Russia—which may do the 
cause of Esperanto infinite good.or infinite harm 
according to what the future political world 
holds in store for us and Esperanto has been 
rendered obligatory in all schools. Barbusse, 
the author of Le Feu and now an adherent of 
Sovietism, proposed Esperanto as the Interna- 
tional Language at the international congress 
of the Anciens Combattants, in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, early in 1920. Pressure has been brought 
to bear on the League of Nations, but the adhe- 
sion of the Soviets and of the communists of 
Barbusse’s stamp may prevent success there for 
a long time to come. The Ido Society was work- 
ing with enthusiasm. Offices in America: 1059 
Mohler Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. They have on 
the market a series of books; the most condensed 
exposition of the language costs four cents; a 

ammar, 12 cents; the exhaustive textbook, 
140; and they have three magazines. The 
Esperantidists, or Antidists seem not to have 
gained footing on American soil yet; at least no 
organization has been formed. A handy little 
textbook has been issued in 1920, La Langue tn- 
ternationale Espérantide, en quatre semaines, by 
Chenevard, Neuchatel (61 pages). Their review, 
Internacia Linguo Esperantida is flourishing. 

At the last meeting (Dec. 18) of the first 
Congress of the League of Nations in Geneva 
(1920) some one proposed to discuss Esperanto 
as the International guage. Then M. Hano- 
taux, of the French Academy rose, said that 
there were other questions more pressing, warned 
against haste, and for the present claimed the 
rights Of the French language. There was prac- 
tically unanimous applause. 

INTERNATION PEACE AND ARBI- 
TRATION. AmepgicaNn Peace Sociery. In his 
annual report the Secretary (Arthur Deering 
Call, Colorado Building, Washington) said that 
the worx of the Society, continuing through the 
World War, not only survives, but is beginning 
again to thrive. Inquiries from centres of form- 
er activities indicate a reawakening of interest. 
The New Hampshire Peace Society is increasing 
its effort in behalf of a greater international 
community of interests, especially umong the 
young people of the Americas, and also between 
students of this country and those of Europe, in- 
cluding Germany. The National Council of 
Women has a section studying again the prob- 
lems of peace and war. Other groups of women 
are taking up again the strands where they were 
left when we entered the war. Nothwithstand- 
ing the marked increase in the cost of paper and 
other complications in the printing trade, the 
Advocate of Peace, with the assistance of George 
Perry Morris, has been published regularly and 
its size increased from 24 to 32 pages. There 
has been an increasing number of articles from 
across seas indicating a return to the hopes of 
the American Peace Society. There have been 
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a number of requests from abroad, especially 
from Austrians, for financial help. The renewed 
interests of the New York Peace Society, the in- 
creased activities of the American Union against 
militarism, the publications of the World Peace 
Foundation, especially of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, are also indications 
of the change of public sentiment toward this 
long established movement for an international 
peace. Press and periodicals are opening their 
columns more and more to those things for which 
the American Peace Society stands. The war 
psychology of the nations Mr. Call declares is 
giving way once more to the psychology of peace. 

The Bureau Internationale de la Paix, with 
headquarters at Berne, is taking up again its 
tasks. Documents received tell of its work with 
the peace societies constituting the international 
union; of its Assembly of Delegates meeting in 
Baskem May 22, 23, 24, 1920. There is also an 
active movement in Germany headed by such 
persons as Dr. Hans Webberg, Professor Dr. Al- 
fred Manes, Maximilian Muller-Jabusch, a group 
of scholars which is issuing books and pamphlets, 
not only for the purpose of rectifying certain 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, but also 
for the purpose of promoting the organization 
of some sort of a League of Nations. L’Asso- 
ciation de la Paix par le Droit continues its 
efforts in behalf of progressive substitution of 
arbitration for war in international relations. 
Its monthly is Le Patw par le Droit, edited by 
Th. Ruyssen, J. L. Puech, Charles Richet, J. 
Prudhommeaux, Jacques Dumas, and others, pub- 
lished regularly. The Arbitrator, monthly organ 
of the International Arbitration League, found- 
ed by William Randall Cramer in 1870 under 
the secretaryship of F. Madison, London; the 
Herald of Peace, organ of the Peace Society 
founded 1816, Sir John Pease Fry, president, and 
Rev. Herbert Dimmico, secretary; new documents 
from the National Peace Council of England, M. 
H. Huntsman, assistant secretary; La Vita In- 
ternazionale, under the direction of D. Rosetti 
and S. E. A. Agnelli at Rome, the magazine 
founded by E. T. Moneta; the Japan Peace Move- 
ment, monthly organ of the Japan Peace Society 
and the American Peace Society of Japan; the 
publications of the Swiss-Dutch Bureau Pax; 
the publications of the various League of Nations 
Unions; the many other publications typified by 
the periodical review, Paw per Faederationem, 
ees at Sofia by the Peace by Federation 
society, Le Drapeau Bleu, a review of interna- 
tional studies published in Paris; these are some 
of the indications abroad of a re-development of 
hope, interest and consecration to the cause of 
international peace. 

A constant subject of study is the extension 
of the work of the Society. Its Secretary is of 
the opinion that two lines of extensiqgn are now 
open to the Society, one the development of the 
Advocate of Peace into an international monthly 
of a much wider influence; second, an increasing 
publicity, especially among newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

In the midst of the controversy over the League 
of Nations, the Secretary of the Society, who is 
also the editor of the Advocate of Peace, was 
obliged to formulate and to express as best he 
could the views of the American Peace Society. 
In the absence of any means of ascertaining the 
average of the views of the entire membership, 
he was forced to ascertain and to express those 
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views after conference with a comparatively few 
only. In his report he said: “It may be added, 
however. that this haa been done only after the 
most painstaking study possible to him of the 
history and purpose of the Society. Those views 
thus ascertained have appeared from month to 
month in the Advocate of Peace. ... He has 
believed, and he now believes, that the views as he 
has tried to express them in editorials, in other 
writings, and in public speech, are the views 
consonant with the spirit of the men who have 
gone before in the service of this aged society. 
Out of the year just passed, its confusion of 
ideas, its unhappy struggle between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the American gov- 
ernment, he thinks he sees clearer than ever be- 
fore the vitality, etrength, and abiding veracity 
of the principles pleaded for and consistently up- 
held since those epic days of William Ladd... . 
The principles of the society have not been as- 
sailed, much less successfully contradicted. 
They are the expression of a constructive foreign 
policy, be it for America or other state. They 
represent the epitome of all that America has 
qehieced in its political history. ae are the 
enduring substructures of any adequately govern- 
ed world.” 

Those are the principles upon which men, 
when once they know, can agree. They are the 
things upon which men do agree increasingly. 
The Republican Party of the State of New York 
has adopted those principles as its plank for a 
foreign policy. The men who made that platform 
are to have an influential voice in the platform 
of the National Republican party. Prominent 
candidates for the presidency, Governor Lowden, 
Senator Johnson, Nicholas Murray Butler, have 
spoken favorably of all or a part of those prin- 
ciples. Democrats favor them. The American 
Institute of International Law adopted them. 
The American Peace Society has adopted them. 
Avoiding the difficulties, real or imaginary, 
feared by the opposition in the Senate to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, particularly 
the dangers inherent in any international organ- 
ization with power to coerce iy force of arms its 
will upon unwilling states, also in the nest of 
threatening controversies arising out of the pro- 
posal to perpetuate the inequality of states, 
these principles advertised and argued for by 
this Socicty constitute the very essence of your 
Secretary’s labors during the year just ended. 
Therefore, they include the sum and substance of 
his Annual Report. 

At the annual meeting held May 29, 1920, at 
Washington, the following officers were elected: 

President: Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member 
of Congress from Virginia, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: Arthur Deering Call. Treasurer: 
George W. White, President of National Metro- 
politan Bank, Washington, D. C. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Hon. James L. Slayden, Member Council 
Interparliamentary Union, San Antonio, Texas. 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Lawyer, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Theodore E. Burton, former Presi- 
dent American Peace Society and Senator from 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio; Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

AMERICAN ScHoor CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE. The 


name of the American School Peace League was’ 


changed in January, 1920, to American School 
Citizenship League. This has not changed the 
objects of the League, but the new name, with 
the object “to develop an American citizenship 
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which will promote a responsible world democ- 
racy and a real coperation among the nations,” 
was considered to describe more acirately our 
line of work. During 1920, it issued “An Eleven- 
Year Survey of the Activities of the American 
School Peace League” and “A Reconstruction 
Programme,” the latter stating our chief lines of 
activity. The Annual Prize Essay Contest was 
conducted as usual. It was open to seniors in 
high and normal schools in Great Britain as well 
as in the United States. The subjects of the es- 
says were: Normal School Set—‘Education for 
Citizenship in the League of Nations”; Secondary 
School Set—‘The Most Effective Methods of 
Securing Codéperation as against Competition be- 
tween Nations.” The prizes were as usual, $75, 
$50, and $25 for the three best essays in each set. 
Successful contestants in Seabury Prize Essay 
Contest, 1920. Normal Schoo! Set: First Prize 
—Miss Ruth Dunham, State Norma! School, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Second Prize—Leo R. McKinnon, 
State Normal! School, Salem, Mass.; Third Prize 
—Miss Edna R. Doane, State Normal School. 
Hyannis, Mass.; First Honorable Mention—W. 
R. Anderson, State Normal University, Normal, 
Il).; Second Honorable Mention—Miss Rebecca 
Lumiansky, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 
Secondary School Set: First Prize—J. H. 
Brown, Cheltenham College, Pilton Lodge, Wey- 
mouth, England; Second Prize—Miss Grace M. 
Tull, State Normal School, Preparatory Dept., 
Townson, Md.; Third Prize—Oliver FE. Schafer, 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; First 
Honorable Mention—David W. Palmer, Wendell 
Phillips High School, Chicago, Ill.; Second Hon- 
orable Mention—Miss Cornelia A. Wilson, State 
Normal School, Preparatory Dept., Towson, Md.; 
Third Honorable Mention—Miss Iva E. Turner, 
Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me. 

The annual convention was held as usual with 
the National Education Association in Salt Lake 
City. 

The Secretary of the League, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, attended the Convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Cleveland the last of Febru- 
ary, where she gave several addresses and held 
conferences with leading educators in regard to 
the League’s work, especially its Course of Study 
in history, which is being published for the 
League by Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘This course, 
with Type Studies, will be published in five 
volumes. This is for the elementary grades, and 
it is one of the most important pieces of work, 
if not the most important, which the League has 
accomplished since its organization. The 
League’s “Course in Citizenship and Patriotism,” 
for elementary grades, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, continues to win favor among 
the educators of the country. A large number 
of school systems throughout the country have 
adopted this course. 

Corps Fratres. The work of the year 1920 of 
Corda Fratres Cosmopolitan Clubs was started 
by the convention held in the last days of Decem- 
ber, 1919, at Syracuse, N. Y. About 40 delegates 
were present from the various chapters. The 
Syracuse Chapter had made great effort to have 
the best available speaking material for the con- 
vention. The convention was notable for a num- 
ber of new undertakings which promise to make 
the Association an effective force when they are 
worked out. One of these was the plan to raise 
a five-year budget sufficient to pay the expenses 
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of a full time field secretary, together with the 
expenses for a number of new enterprises by 
which it was hoped to increase the effectivencss 
of the movement both within the clubs and out- 
side of them. As yet, however, the committee in 
charge of organizing the budget campaign has 
not succeeded in its work, so that the final im- 
petus remains for this convention. Also the man 
around whom the plan was built, Dr. George 
Nasmyth, died during the summer in Europe 
while on # mission of organizing the Cosmopoli- 
tan movement there. His death was a great 
logs to the movement, to which he was devoted 
and looked forward to making it his life work if 
it could be organized so as to make such a plan 
possible. 

During the year a Summer Institute was held 
in Michigan, in a very small way corresponding 
to the ky. M. C. A. conference at Geneva. It is 
hoped by its supporters that this will be a start 
tor other conferences with a greater attendance. 
dhe Chicago Women g Chapter had charge or rais- 
ing Money tor Dr. Nasmytun’s work in tuurope, an 
arduous task well performed. The Womens 
Chapter at Syracuse nad charge of editing and 
publishing the Association magazine, he Vosmo- 
politan Student. Several new clubs: have been 
added us chapters, ut the universities of Vir- 
ginia, tlorida, Kansas, Cincinnati, aud the 
ueorgia ‘lech., and Dennison University. ‘he 
19ZU convention was at Ann Arbor on December 
27 th-238th-29th. 

LIST OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, NOV. 1, 1920 


} i f the University of Oalifornia, c/o 
ea pete Fn als Cor. Sec’y, 2017 Lincoln Street, 
Berkeley, QOal. ; ; — 
itan Club of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
ele ae Paul J. prabek Cor. Sec'y, 317 Mifflin Ave- 
nue, Wilkensburg, Penn. === : 
; li Olub of the University of Chicago, c/o 
as ernest W. Burgess, Harpers Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. : ; 
iaterhanonal Club of the University of Chicago (Wom 
en’s Chapter), c/o Prof. Ernest W. Burgess, Harpers 
Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, II). nae 
Cosmopolitan Club of Coe College, ve Marguerite Au 
tin, Vorhees Hall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 
Cosmopolitan Club of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
(no correspondence for a year). — LE 
Cosmopolitan Club of Cornell University, c/o L. <4 
Elmhirst, Pres., The Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cosmopolitan Club of Drake University, c/o Miss Mar- 
garet Garrett, ria nea 27th Street, Des Moines, 
I last year's address). ; . ; 
Goatipolitan Ctub of Harvard University, c/o Phillips 
Brooks House, Cambridge, Mass. (no longer affili- 


ated ). : : 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Illinois, c/o Mr. 
C. M. Rosenquist, Pres., 907 South 6th Street, Oham- 
ign, Ill. roe 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Illinois (Wom- 
en’s Chapter), c/o Mrs. A. R. Seymour, 909 West 
emopolitan Club of the Universit “of todiana e/o 
Cosmopolitan Club o e University ' 
“Mr. Jose J. Piatos, Pres., 508 East 6th Street, Bloom- 
ingt Ind. . 
Osamocolitan Club of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa (not heard from this last year). 
Cosmopolitan Olub of Iowa State College, c/o Oarl W. 
Schmolke, Alumni Hall, Ames, Iowa. 
Cosmopolitan Club of William Jewel College, c/o Prof, 
W. O. Lewis, Liberty, Mo. : 
Cosmopolitan Club of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kan. (no correspondence for over a 


ear). 
Coemsociiian Club of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, vag arnapr ge aire ar aii ae a bird 
Cosmopolitan Olub o e University o chigan, 
ae aa A. ©. Hildner, 1125 Fair Oaks, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. “esi 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Michigan (Wom- 
en's Chapter), c/o Prof. J. A. C. Hildner, 1125 Fair 
Oaks, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Minnesota, ¢/o 
Miss Sophie Holzheid, Cor. Sec'y, 201 State Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Missouri, c/o 
ra oi Quirino, res., Knights of Columbus, Colum- 
1a, e 

Cosmopolitan Club of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Cosmopolitan Club of Ohio State University, c/o Miss 
V. Dollinger, English Dept., Physics Bu ding, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cosmopolitan Club of Ohio Wesleyan University, c/o 
Mr. Charles Laughlin, Delaware, Ohio. 

Cosmopolitan Club of Ontario Agricultural College, c/o 
the Secretary of the College, Guelph, Ont. 

Cosmopolitan Club of Oregon Agricultural Colle e, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. (not heard from since last Decem r). 

Cosmopolitan Club of Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Penn. (not heard from for a year). 

Cosmopolitan Club of Purdue University, c/o L. J. 
esol, Sec’y, 218 Waldron Street, West La Fayette, 
nd. 


I 
Cosmopolitan Club of Radcliffe College, Ohelsea, Mass. 
(no correspondence for two years). 
Cosmopolitan Club of Leland Stanford University, c/o 


aa Ray Ground, Pres., Leland Stanford University, 

al. 

Cosmopolitan Club of the pleads Ma Syracuse (Men's 
Chapter), c/o Otis B. Hurry, c’y, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Cosmopolitan Club, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Syracuse 
en’s Chapter), c/o Miss Jean Flick, Sec’y, 516 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. . 

Cosmopolitan Club of Union Oollege, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(no correspondence for a year). 

The Serpentine Club of the University of Virginia, c/o 
Mr. Randall T. Elliott, Pres., Charlottesville, Va. 
Cosmopolitan Club of Washington State University, 

Seattle, Wash. (no correspondence for a@ year). 
The International Club of the Universi of Wisconsin, 
he Prof. C. D. Coal, 1607 Adams treet, Madison, 


8. 
Cosmopolitan Club of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 

c/o Prof. Z, W. Coombs, Worcester, Mass. 
Cosmopolitan Club of Yale University, c/o Mr. Henry 

R. Goldberg, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. 

LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE (Wm. H. Short, 
Secretary, 22 W. 19th Street, New York). The 
vear 1920 was not one of great activity. The 
fact that this was the year of the presidential 
election made any other course practically im- 
possible, as its constitution forbids the League 
taking any active partisan part in polities. 
Three issues of the Bulletin were published and 
one pamphlet, entitled The League ts Alive, a re- 
print of Raymond B. Fosdick’s article. At what 
was considered the crucial time, statements 
were given to the press, reaffirming its belief in a 
League of Nations and its conviction that the 
United States should enter the existing League 
when it should contain such modifications as 
would make it acceptable to the American people. 
With the growing activity of the League of Na- 
tions, it was felt that probably the most effect- 
ive piece of work which could be done would be 
the giving to the country of as much informa. 
tion as possible as to the functioning of the 
League. To accomplish this, it established a 
League of Nations News Bureau.’ At a meeting 
of the Committee on Management, held after the 
election, it was felt that it would be unwise for 
this organization to do anything active until the 
attitude of President-elect Harding was known. 
The closest coiperation exists between this or- 
ganization, the League of Nations Union in Eng- 
land, the French Association for a League of Na- 
tions, and various other European organizations. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATION- 
AL CONCILIATION (Sub-Station 84, New York), 
prints and circulates documents giving informa- 
tion as to the progress of the international move- 
ment. These publications are non-partisan. 
Their sole aim is to educate. In addition to 
this the Association has organized throughout 
the country in the various universities and col- 
Jeges International Relations Clubs under the 
supervision of its director of the Institute for 
International Education. 


Wom- 
strom 
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The International Notes Section in the Journal 
of international Relations is edited by the Asso- 
ciation. 

ihe publications issued during the latter part 
of 1919 and during 1920 were: 


Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Obser- 
vations of the German Delegation on the Conditions 
of Peace. November, 1919. 

Agreements between the United States and France, and 
between England and France, June 28, 1919; Anglo- 
Persian Agreement, Aug. 9, 1919. December, 1919. 

International Labor Conventions and Recommendations. 
January, 1920. 

Some Bolshevist Portraits. February, 1920. 

Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. 
Part 1, March, 1920. 

Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. 
Part 2, April, 1920. 

German Secret War Documents. May, 1920. 

Present Day Conditions in Europe, by Henry P. Davi- 
son; Message of President Wilson to the Congress on 
the United States and the Armenian Mandate; Report 
a a American Military Mission to Armenis. June, 
1 : 

Documents concerning the Accession of Switzerland to 
the League of Nations; The United States and the 
League of Nations: Reservations of the United States 
icone of November, 1919, and March, 1920. July, 

The Treaty of Peace with Germany in the United States 
Senate, by George A. Finch. August, 1920. 

The National Research Council, by Vernon Kellogg: The 
International Organization of Scientific Research, by 
George Ellery Hale; The International Union of 
Academies and the American Council of Learned §o- 
cieties, by Waldo G. Leland. September, 1920. 
SprcraL BULLETINS: 

Jugoslavia, hy M. L. Pupin; Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the Mid-European Union, Oct. 26. 1918: 
Declaration of Independence of the Ozecho-Slovak 
Nation, Oct. 18, 1918; Declaration of Corfu, July 20, 
1917. January, 1919. 

The League of Nations: Proposed Constitution of the 
League of Nations; speeches delivered before the 
Peace Conference by members of the Commigsion on 
the League of Nations; Addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Wilson in Boston, Feb. 24, 1919, and in New 
York, March 4, 1919. March, 1919. 

Criticisms of the Draft Plan for the rengne of Nations: 
William Howard Taft, Charles E. Hughes, Elihu Root, 


April, 1919. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY Union. The Hon. 
James L. Slayden having retired from Congress, 
he was because of his services as president of 
the American Group of the Union made a mem- 
ber of its Council. His successor as president is 
Congressman William B. McKinley, Senator-elect 
from Illinois. The president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and chairman of the Council is 
Lord Weuardale of Great Britain. 

The first attempt at a | adee meeting of the 
Union since 1914 resulted in a meeting of the 
Council of that body in Geneva, Oct. 7 and 8, 
1919. There was another meeting of the Council 
at The Hague, June 5, 1920. The following self- 
explanatory resolutions furnished by the Secre- 
tury-General, Christian L. Lange, of Christiania, 
indicate the situation relative to the Union: 


The Interparliamentary Oouncil, meeting at The 
Hague on June 5, wishes to put on record as its firm 
conviction that the Interparliamentary Union has now a 
greater importance than ever. It should aapectelly 
support and develop the action of the League of Nations, 
for which it can claim the honor of having done pioneer 
work. In order that the Union may play in future the 
same beneficial part as in the past, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that it should maintain its essentially international 
character, which is the very principle of its organization, 

It is therefore with the sincerest regret that the 
Council has learned of the recent decision of the Bel 
gian and the French groups provisionally not to take 
part in interparliamentary meetings. 

Without wishing to offer any comment on this atti- 


tude, which finds its explanation in the terrible suffer 


ings of the populations of these two countries during 
the war, the Council wishes to express the hope that 
their Belgian and French colleagues will revise their 
attitude, and soon resume their places within the Union, 
in whose work so many of them have taken a useful and 
honorable part. 
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It invites at the same time the Hamentarians of all 
countries to form groups affilia to the Union, if they 
nate not already done so, and to take active part in its 
wrt instructs its Bureau to transmit this resolution to 
all parliaments of the world. 


II 

Whereas the XIX Conference had been convened at 
Stockholm for the month of August, 1914, and whereas 
its meeting, carefully prepared, was unavoidably pre 
vented at the last moment by the outbreak of the war; . 

Whereas it has not been possible, having regard to the 
essentially international constitution of the Union, to 
hold a plenary Conference during the war, or later, 
during the armistice; : 

Whereas there exist, still at the present moment, dif- 
ficulties both of a political order and with regard to 
traveling, which may prevent the holding of a really 
international Conference; 

Whereas the coming elections in the United States 
will prevent the American parliamentarians from taking 
part in a Conference in 1920. 

The Interparliamentary Council, meeting at The 
Hague on June 5, 1920, extends its cordial thanks to 
their Swedish colleagues for their resumed invitation, 
resolves to adjourn the XIX Conference to next year, 
and accepts the invitation of the Swedish Group to hold 
this Conference at Stockholm. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION was 
established Feb. 1, 1919, by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, with the general 
aim to develop international good will by means 
of educational agencies and to act as a clearing 
house of information and advice for Americans 
concerning things educational in foreign coun- 
tries and for foreigners concerning things edu- 
cational in the United States. An administra- 
tive board determines the policy of the Institute, 
consisting of representatives of the endowed and 
State universities, of the men’s and the women’s 
colleges, and of international scholarship, law, 
finance, commerce, medicine, and journalism. 
The Institute codperates with the American Uni- 
versity Union and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. <A plan of codperation between the three 
has been adopted. 

In 1920 the Institute sent out 15 professors on 
sabbatical leave to universities in various coun- 
tries. These professors lectured at the univer- 
sities of Oxford, London, Paris, Prague, Shang- 
hai, Madrid, Strassburg, Athens, and San 
Marcus. The Carnegie Endowment furnishes 
funds with which to pay the cost of transporta- 
tion. The Institute feels that a wisely selected 
professor, who because of his personality and 
scholarship can adequately represent America 
abroad, may do substantial service in the develop- 
ment of international good will. The Institute 
has invited professors from other countries to 
come to the United States and has circulated 
them among various colleges and universities to 
lecture before the general student body and to 
meet in conference with graduate students and 
professors. 

The Institute has been interested in the prob- 
lem of the exchange of students between this and 
other countries. Jt is endeavoring to compile 
information with reference to all existing schol- 
arships and fellowships open to foreign students 
for studv in the United States and for American 
students to study in other countries. To facili- 
tate codperation in matters educational between 
this country and others, the Institute has al- 
ready appointed some one to represent it in a 
number of European countries and hopes to have 
a representative in all countries of the world. 

As a means of stimulating an interest in in- 
ternationa] affairs the Institute has aided in the 
foundation of International Relations Clubs in 


some 60 colleges and universities, providing, free 
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of charge, syllabi, bibliographies, books, maga- 
zines, and literature generally for the study of 
the problems. The clubs are visited by distin- 
guished foreigners or American professors, who 
are authorities in the field of international rela- 
tions. An annual conference of representatives 
of the clubs is held in the interests of increasing 
the efficiency of the work. 

It has published and distributed a booklet on 
Opportunities for Higher Education in France; 
one on Graduate Study in the British Isles; the 
first annual report of the Director; and a special 
bulletin for Administrative Authorities of the 
Universities and Colleges dealing with Visiting 
Professors and Commissions; Recently-Founded 
Traveling and Research Fellowships; Foreign 
Professors Available for Teaching Engagements ; 
and Research Opportunities Abroad for American 
Students. 

CuyurcH Peace UNion. During 1920 this or- 
ganization found many opportunities for service 
and was able to accept responsibility for a large 
number of tasks. The World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship supported by the Union has 
held two conferences since the Armistice was 
signed, one at The Hague in September, 1919, 
and the second at St. Beatenberg in August, 1920. 
In the interim, Dr. George Nasmyth, the interna- 
tional organizer, visited practically all the coun- 
tries of Europe and through the efforts of him- 
self and other officers of the World Alliance, 
councils were established in 22 nations. These 
are made up of strong representatives of the 
churchea in each one of the nations. Full re- 
ports of the St. Beatenberg Conference, together 
with the activities of Dr. Nasmyth, will be found 
in the magazine World Friendship. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted 
the presidency of the Alliance and both because 
of the strength of its personnel and the efficient 
programme that it is developing, this movement 
offers at present an effective channel for the co- 
operation of the Union in doing its work. 
Through the Baron de Montenach and the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University at Freiburg, 
Switzerland, a committee has been formed to 
represent the Roman Catholic Church in the 
World Alliance. Baron de Montenach took up 
with the, Pope the matter of codperation and in a 
letter from the Pope official sanction was given 
to the movement. Plans are under way whereby 
members of the Jewish faith will also be repre- 
sented in the International Committee. Dr. 
Nasmyth died very suddenly in Geneva just fol- 
lowing the St. Beatenberg meeting. His devotion 
to the cause, his energy and enthusiasm, as well 
as his broad culture and wide experience with 
men and things made him especially valuable in 
the work. \ 

The Church Peace Union had much to do with 
arranging the World Conference at St. Beaten- 
berg, and the conference held in Geneva to discuss 
the possibility of holding of an Ecumenical Con- 
ference, and assisted Mr. Robert H. Gardiner in 
arranging for the Conference on Faith and Order 
also held in Geneva. The Union also paid the 
bills at St. Beatenberg and thus made the con- 
ference possible. ‘There never can be peace among 
the nations declared the Union's secretary with- 
out first having an understanding. This under- 
standing can be brought about only as representa- 
tives of the various nations meet together and 
exchange their common views. 

The Union was able to form important contacts 
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with many of the European nations. Through 
its office it is in constant communication with 
the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Roumania, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Holland. 
Belgium, Greece, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Eight of these 
nations publish monthly bulletins, magazines, or 
newsletters. Its publication, World Friendship, 
affords a basis of interchange of news so as to 
bring the churches of all into closer accord. 

The Union coéperating with the Federal Coun- 
cil sent a strong delegation to Europe in the 
summer to visit the various countries. As a re- 
sult of¢this visitation it has been brought into a 
closer relationship not only with the needs of 
the countries visited but it has learned the mcth- 
ods that will be most successful in helping to 
meet these needs. England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Poland. 
Czecho-Slovakia, were visited. . 

Through a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of bringing about regular interchange be- 
tween the churches of these countries, the fol- 
lowing men from England have visited America: 
President Alfred E. Garvis, Canon E. A. Bur- 
roughs, Rev. Alexander Ramsey, D.D., Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, Rev. R. C. Gillie, D.D., Mr. 
E. Harold Spender; and the following men from 
France: Gen. Robert Georges Nivelle, Col. Paul 
Azan, Rev. André Monod. These latter visitors 
came to America as the guests of the Mayflower 
Council which was organized for the pu?pose of 
properly celebrating the Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. The Council is repre- 
sentative of all the religious faiths of America. 

The increased bitterness of the agitation 
against the Japanese on the Pacific Coast has 
brought about a situation that is full of menace. 
In a special report Dr. Sidney L. Gulick dealt 
very fully with this problem. During the year 
the treasurer, Mr. George A. Plimpton, made an 
extended trip through China and met many of 
the leaders of both countries. Dr. Gilbert 
Bowles, who is one of the best known among the 
Christian workers in Japan, was recently in 
America, and also attended the conference at St. 
Beatenberg. 

Secretary Atkinson visited California in the 
spring and spoke in leading universities and 
schools, addressed mass meetings in the principal 
centres, and met groups of people, with the pur- 
pose of stimulating the church people to express 
themselves upon this important question. The 
large vote in favor of restrictions upon the rights 
of the Japanese, which was taken in the last elec- 
tion adds to the tenseness of the situation. In _ 
the opinion of the Union there is no more import- 
ant question calling for action than this question 
of our relations to the Oriental. Failure to do 
justice to these people will certain lead to dis- 
astrous results. A just settlement of the vexed 
problem is demanded in the name of humanity 
and our common faith. America’s missionary en- 
terprises in the Orient will all be nullified if 
America works an injustice upon the Oriental 
within her borders. 

Early in the year a committee was appointed 
to study the Mexican situation. This committee 
was authorized to visit Mexico on a mission of 
good will and friendship. The committee met 
several times and codperated with a similar com- 
mittee of the League of Free Nations Association 
and also with one of the Federal Council. The 
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political situation in relation to Mexico has been 
so complicated and so many changes have taken 
place that the committee has not thought it well 
to exert itself to do more than has been done; 
and it has not seemed best to attempt a visit 
to Mexico. The committee still exists and if 
it seems. wise to the trustees will continue its 
quiet study of the situation and keep watch upon 
the changes that may take place and be ready to 
suggest appropriate action from time to time. 

Constantly throughout the year the Union ad- 
vocated the ratification of the League of Nations. 
Up to the time that this question became the cen- 
tral and disputed point of party politics a large 
part of its energies was devoted to the propa- 
ganda in behalf of the League of Nations. With 
the division of opmion that came with the politi- 
cal campaign it became obvious that the Union 
could not take sides and enter into a partisan 
fight. 

“Fron the experience of the year and the 
voluminous correspondence carried on through 
the office of the Union the secretary declared his 
opinion to be that the religious people of Amer- 
ica were overwhelmingly in favor of a League of 
Nations and that there was keen disappointment 
that our nation was not represented in the ses- 
sions of the assembly now being held at Geneva. 

The pelicy of the Union has been to move 
slowly. There is so much confusion at present 
and every question is involved with so many 
minor considerations which must be understood 
that it has seemed wise to make less speed. The 
secretary believes that the situation is improving 
and is quite certain that the time is coming 
when he can afford to set before the Union certain 
goals and then expend every energy in the effort 
to reach them. In his report he presented a 
programme which had been drawn up and agreed 
upon by a number of the trustees, in an informal 
conference, as the basis for discussion in this 
meeting. There are three things that should be 
considered in the discussion of the programme: 
1. Has the time come for us to consider a pro- 
gramme? 2. Is this programme adequate? 3. 
Shall the programme be published and primary 
emphasis be put upon it? 

large portion of the assistant secretary’s 
work was in connection with the American May- 
flower Council, which organized to plan for the 
celebration of the Mayflower Tercentenary in co- 
operation with other organizations in this and 
other countries. The most important features in 
the celebrations of the Tercentenary was the 
speaking campaign across the country, meetings 
being held in 63 cities. Most of the work in or- 
ganizing these meetings fell to the associate secre- 
tary. In June he visited Richmond, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Denver, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Albany for the purpose of estab- 
lishing regional committees to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of making the arrangements for the 
mass meetings. ‘The American speakers were: 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; Dr. John H. Finley; Dr. 
J. Percival Huget; Dr. Charles E. Jefferson; 
Bishop William F. McDewell; Dr. Richard Rob- 
erts; Dr. Herbert L. Willett; Dr. Taleott Wil- 
liams; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; Dr. L. P. Powell; 
Dr. Gauis G. Atkins; and Dr. W. O. Thompson. 
The British delegation was made up of Rev. R. C. 
Gillie; Canon E. A. Burroughs; Rev. Alexander 
Ramsay: Mr. E. Harold Spender; and Mr. P. 
Whitwell Wilson. 
Early in the year a visit was paid to this coun- 
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try by Dr. Drummond of England, who came to 
report concerning the results of his investigations 
of the Religious Minorities in Transylvania. 
His visit was followed by a visit of Mr. Pelanyi 
of Hungary who also set forth the conditions of 
the sorely-tried minorities in that country. In 
different parts of Europe religious minorities 
have come into conflict with new and bitter con- 
ditions. Following these reports a large gather- 
ing of men was brought together to consider the 
questions. A representative committee was es- 
tablished. Dr. Arthur J. Brown was elected 
chairman and the associate secretary Rev. Linley 
V. Gordon of the Union, executive secretary. 
During the summer two of the members visited 
Kuropean countries where religious minorities 
are receiving the greatest ill-treatment, and since 
their return have reported their findings to the 
general committee. [Facts have been secured and 
collated concerning the oppression manifested 
toward the Jews in Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Galicia, and Budapest. Especially in Poland 
have they been the victims of assault, murder, 
and discrimination at the hands of Polish sol- 
diery and civilians. In Transylvania the Re- 
formed Church, the Unitarians, Roman Catholic, 
apd Lutheran religious minorities are being 
jeopardized; in Czecho-Slovakia the Presby- 
terians are sorely-tried; in Lithuania, the Re- 
formed Church; in Serbia, the Baptists are be- 
ing persecuted by local and municipal authorities 
and public gatherings are barred. It is alleged 
that in Alsace-Lorraine German Koman Catholics 
are being driven out, and that in Belgium the 
Walloons are receiving ill treatment at the hands 
of the Belgians. 

The conumittee has not engaged in any public 
propaganda. It has been making surveys of con- 
ditions so that it might be sure it had the facts 
well in hand before taking the next step. 

THE WorLp Peace Founpation during 1920 
steadily supported ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles including the Covenant of: the League 
of Nations with whatever reservations would pass 
the Senate. Its work to this end was personal 
rather than institutional. The Foundation as a 
legal charity has not felt itself competent to 
engage actively in the political controversies 
which necessarily characterized a presidential 
election year. Its officials from the outset took 
the attitude that the issue could not be made an 
effective vote-making issue in a presidential cam- 
paign. ‘his conclusion was reached because it 
was realized that any issue in foreign affairs 
would affect the majority of voters to a far less 
degree than those more obviously and more close- 
ly touching the daily life of the voter and also 
because it was clear that the American election 
could not positively determine issues whose con- 
ditions are largely within the free competence of 
a world unaffected by any national election. The 
Trustees of the Foundation voiced their official 
aie in the following note adopted September 
30th: 

The problem of the organization of the world for 
peace is greater than any man or any body of men. 
Although the ratification of the treaty of Versailles, with 
or without reservations, was prevented by the failure of 
the President and the Senate to agree, nev 
whatever political party may come into power, it will 
find that the interest, the conscience and the sense of 
duty of the American people will require the nation to 
take its part in the essential work of establishing and 
preserving the peace of the world. 

The World Peace Foundation was created to promote 
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the organization of the world for the prevention of war. 
The Trustees of this Foundation believe that the enly 
practical way of achieving that result is by joining the 
existing League of Nations, with such modifications, if 
any, as the wisdom of our statesmen may think proper 
for the welfare of the United States. We have assur- 
ance that foreign governments will welcome the United 
States with any such modifications as it may think 
necessary. 

This declaration was unanimously voted at a 
special meeting of the Board of Trustees, includ- 
ing both Democrats and Republicans, and was 
signed by William H. P. Faunce, president; 
George W. Anderson, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
George H. Blakeslee, Stephen Pierce Duggan, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Samuel W. McCall, Bliss 
Perry, Albert E. Pillehury, George A. Plimpton, 
and Joseph Swain; and Edward Cummings, gen- 
eral secretary. 

The Foundation felt early in the year that it 
was important for the American people to have 
accirate knowledge of what the organization was 
doing. In accordance with this conviction, a 
brochure covering in detail the work of the first 
three months of the League’s activities was is- 
sued and extensively distributed. In an effort to 
redirect attention, to the real meaning of the 
Covenant in an authentic way, ‘the official Swiss 
Commentary on it was translated and published. 
Another literary effort with cognizance of the 
political conditions but without participation in 
them was the compilation and publication of the 
texts of all resolutions and reservations which 
came to a vote in the Senate together with the 
vote thereon. The Foundation received an early 
copy of the draft scheme for the Permanent Court 
of International Justice prepared by the Com- 
mittee of International Jurists at The Hague 
and brought it out promptly in a large edition 
for the information of the American public in 
mid-September. It did the same thing for the 
report of the International Financial Conference 
in October and closed its year’s publications with 
a complete summary account of the meeting of 
the Assembly together with a summary of the 
intervening activities of the Council. 

The Foundation was greatly interested in the 
project to establish a League of Nations News 
Bureau, which began activities on October Ist 
with headquarters in New York with Raymond B. 
Fosdick, former Under Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, and Denys P. Myers, respec- 
tively, as director and assistant director. This 
organization which originally began operations 
under the auspices of the League to Enforce 
Peace became independent on November 18th and 
maintains separate offices for the purpose of issu- 
Ing to the American press accurate information 
on the activities of the League of Nations. It is 
enabled to do this by the constant receipt by Mr. 
Fosdick, in his personal capacity, of the docu- 
ments prepared in the secretariat. The address 
of the Foundation is 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND Ferepom. In May, 1919, the Zurich Inter- 
national Congress of Women assembled under 
the presidency of Jane Addams. It was called 
hy the International Committee of Women for 
Permanent Peace which was the outcome of the 
International Congress of Women held at The 

e in 1915. (See YEAR Boox for that year.) 

The Zurich Congress, at which 147 delegates 
from 15 countries were present, altered the name 
of the organization to Women’s International 
gue for Peace and Freedom and transferred 
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the international office to “the seat of the League 
of Nations.” The object of the League is to 
organize support for the resolutions passed at 
the Women’s International Congress at The 
Hague in 1915 and in Zurich in 1919, and to 
support movements to further Peace, Internation- 
alism, and the Freedom of Women. 

The Executive Committee is made up as fol- 
lows: Jane Addams, United States (president) ; 
Emily Balch, United States (secretary-treasur- 
er); Gabrielle Duchéne, France; arguerite 
Gobat, Switzerland; Yella Hertzka, Austria; 
Lida Gustava Heymann, Germany (vice-presi- 
dent); Marta Larsen, Norway; Chrystal Mac- 
nillan, Scotland; C. Ramondt-Hirschmann, Hol- 
land (assistant-secretary) ; H. M. Swanick, Eng- 


' land (vice-president) . 


The League has organized sections and official 
correspondents in the following eountries: Ar- 

entina, Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, 

enmar, Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United States. 

The report of the Zurich Congress gives a full 
account of the purposes and character of the 
League and furnishes an extremely interesting 
picture of the state of mind of pacifist women. 
The Congress not only sent the following tele- 
grams to Paris but sent an international deleya- 
tion, which was received by representatives of all 
the chiet Allied governments to make representa- 
tions in the same sense. | 


Telegram re. FAMINE ond BLOoKaDE: This Inter- 
national Congress of Women regards the famine, pesti- 
lence and unemployment extending throughout t 
tracts of Central and Eastern Europe and into a as 
a disgrace to civilization. 

It therefore urges the Governments of all the Powers 
assembled at the Peace Conference immediately to de- 
velop the interallied organizationa formed for purposes 
of war into an International op igre for purposes 

the world,— food, raw 
transport—sball be made available 
for the relief of the peoples of all countries from famine 
and pestilence. 

To this end it urges that immediate action be taken 
(1) raise the blockade, and (2) if there is insuffi- 
ciency of food or transport, (a) to prohibit the use of 
transport from one country to another for the convey- 
ance of luxuries until the necessaries of life are sup- 
plied to all people; (b) to ration the le of every 
country so that the pecchhe may be fed. e Oongress 
believes that only immediate international action on 
these lines can save humanity and bring about the per- 
manent reconciliation and union of the peepee: 

Telegram re. TREATY OF PBAOE: This International 
Congress of women expresses its deep regret that the 
terms of peace proposed at Versailles should so seri- 
ously violate the principles upon which alone a just and 
lasting peace can be secured, and which the democracies 
of the world had come to accept. 

By guaranteeing the fruits of the secret treaties to 
the conquerors, e terms of Peace tacitly sanction 
secret diplomacy, deny the principles of self-determina- 
tion, recognize the right of the victors to the spoils of 
war, and create all over urns discords and animosi- 
ties, which can only lead to future wars. 

By the demand for the disarmament of one set of 
belligerents only, the principle of justice is violated and 
the rule of force ia continued. 

By the financial and economic proposals a handred 
million people of this generation in the heart of Europe 
are condemned to poverty, disease and despair, which 
must result in the spread of hatred and anarchy within 
each nation. 

With a deep sense of responsibility this Oongress 
strongly urges the Allied and Associated Governments 
to accept such amendments of the Terms, as shall bring 
the Peace into harmony with those principles first enu- 
merated by President Wilson upon the faithful carrying 
out of which the honor of the Allied peoples depends. 


The Zurich Congress regarded the question of 
education as fundamental to its programme and 
created a committee on the subject under the 


finances, 
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chairmanship of Dr. Emily Ernesen (Zodlogical 
Museum, Christiania, Norway). In September 
the Geneva Office organized an informal inter- 
national conference where modern tendencies in 
education and especially the relation of education 
to internationalism were discussed. 

Members of the League have been prominent 
in the organization of relief of the European 
famine. Miss Addams with other American and 
English members made observations of condi- 
tions. The British section was concerned in the 
organization of the “Fight the Famine Council” 
and the Geneva. office supplied a report on certain 
aspects of the milk famine in Central Europe to 
the Economie Conference in London in November, 
1919. Members of the League have been active 
also in endeavoring in secure the repatriation of 
the prisoners in Siberia. The British section was 
also actively interested in the London conference 
of September 3d and 4th on the Representation 
of- Women in the League of Nations. 

The German section, which is large and active, 
is led by women who displayed a consistent oppo- 
sition to war when to do so was moat costly, and 
who protested against the war atrocities so far 
as known to them and suffered for their princi- 

les. The section is trying to get a Minister of 

eace appointed in the cabinet and has petitioned 
for a governmental investigation of the conduct 
of the war atrocities, as well as of responsibility 
for its outbreak and continuance. They are ac- 
tively interested in eliminating militarism and 
chauvinism from German education. 

With 1920 the League began the publication 
of an organ appearing 10 times a year under the 
name of Pax et Libertas. There will be a regu- 
Jar number every other month, and four special 
supplements during the year. The first supple- 
ment was devoted to the economic situation, 
famine, blockade, relief, etc. 

[The first organ of the League, The Interna- 
tional, consisted of Vol I, 1916 (six numbers), 
Vol. II, 1917 (three numbers), Vol. III, 1918 
(four numbers), Vol. IV, 1919 (one number). 
Between the Zurich Congress and the end of 
1919 the Geneva Bureau issued five News-Sheets. ] 

WoMEN’sS INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEpoM. Section for the United States. 
Its object as stated in the constitution is: To 
promote methods for the attainment of that peace 
between nations which is based on justice and 
good will and to codperate with women from 
other countries who are working for the same 
ends. A programme of immediate action was 
adopted at the annual meeting at Chicago, April 
23 and 24, 1920. It includes: 1. Fight the 
World Famine (a) by philanthropic contribu- 
tions and government loans for food; (b) by 
spreading information concerning the lamentable 
conditions in starving Europe. 2. Urge through 
all official channels the repatriation of all prison- 
ers of war, especially the many thousands lan- 
guishing in Siberia. 3. Stand for our constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, free press, free as- 
sembly, and minority representation in legisla- 
ture. 4. Support bills for universal physical 
education without military training; oppose mili- 
tary training in our schools and compulsory mili- 
tary service. 5. Work toward universal disarma- 
ment (land, sea, and air). 6. Protest against 
the spirit and methods of “raids” and seizure for 
deportation and exile, and do all in our power to 
allay the hysteria and panic which make these 
possible. 7. Appeal for the immediate release 
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of all’ political prisoners. 8. Permeate the 
Americanization movement with the spirit of ap- 
preciation of the gifts of many races to our na- 
tional life. 9. If the League of Nations Cove- 
nant is signed by the United States, work for its | 
amendment along lines of equality of rights 
among nations and true union of peoples to abol- 
ish war. If it is not signed, work for the revi- 
Bion of the Treaty and of the League of Nations 
by a body of delegates democratically chosen from 
all nations. 10. Support morally and financially 
the International headquarters at Geneva and 
circulate the publications and promote the aims 
of the W. I. L. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE JUDICIAL SETTLE- 


_MENT of International Disputes has had no meet- 


ing since the world-war began. It will be dis- 
banded, as its object, the creation of a world 
court, has now been realized. 

AMERICAN SocteTy oF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
confined its activities during 1920 to the publica- 
tion of its quarterly review, The American Jour- 
nal of International Law. A meeting of the 
Executive Council, held in Washington on Novem- 
ber 13th decided to resume the annual meetings 
of the Society in’ April, 1921. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR 1920 was award- 
ed to President Wilson for having taken the 
initiative for the establishment of the League 
of Nations. The 191S prize was awarded to 
Ledn Bourgeois, the president of the League of 
Nations Council, for his eminent work in con- 
nection with the bringing about of the material- 
ization of the League of Nations idea. See 
NOBEL PRIZE. 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE organ- 
ized in June is an important development in 
bringing about better international understand- 
ings. The United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Italy have appointed commission- 
ers. America’s representative is Frederick P. 
Keppel, who defines the purposes of the Inter- 
national Chamber to be: To remove internation- 
al friction; to facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of nations; to safeguard international 
trade; to standardize international documents 
and laws affecting commerce; to secure harmony 
of action on all international questions affecting 
commerce, finance, and industry; to increase the 
total production of the world and make the prod- 
ucts available to the peoples of the sword: ; to 
cultivate personal acquaintanceship among busi- 
ness men and bankers of the different nations and 
thus lessen international prejudices and mis- 
understanding; to promote peace, progress, and 
cordial relations among the countries and their 
citizens by the coiperation of business men and 
their organizations; to act as an instrument of 
cotrdination which will suggest trade regula- 
tions and legislative measures to facilitate and - 
encourage the development of economic resources ; 
to centralize data concerning economic subjects 
and social conditions and gather facts relating to 
the respective needs, production, and future pos- 
sibilities of each country; to inform public opin- 
ion through publication of facts regarding busi- 
ness conditions and through the dissemination of 
the views of technical experts and _ business 
men. 

THe Mip-EurRoPpEAN UNION (McLachlen Build- 
ing, Washington) has been striving towards the 
stabilization of social and economic conditions. 
Material service in this direction has so far been 
rendered through its agencies, Strikes and gen- 
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eral unrest have been and are being combatted, 
and radicalism in its various forms is being 
fought. This has been done through organized 
activity among the various racial groups and 
their leaders, working through extensive organ- 
izations, both civic and church, affiliated with this 
Union. Expenses connected with these endeavors, 
with slight exceptions, have been borne by these 
racial groups through voluntary contributions. 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION (138 West 
13th Street, New York) has built up a nation- 
wide organization capable of dealing with all the 
aspects of the fight for civil liberty,—individual 
cases, free speech demonstrations, attacks on 
labor unions in the exercise of their rights, and 
litigation in the courts. This organized service 
is made up of 400. lawyers, 800 local and state 
correspondents, 50 special investigators, 100 
speakers, 100 writers, and 8 locab codperating 
organizations and committees,—with special or- 
ganizations for civil liberty in Chicago, Boston, 
and San Francisco. A nation-wide clipping ser- 
vice gives the facts. The mailing lists reach regu- 
larly the leading libraries, organizations, and 
men and women in public life. The publicity 
service is the chief means of reaching the public, 
—with a weekly news letter of the essential facts 
to 400 farmer, labor, liberal, and radical papers, 
—and with special stories oftener. The pamphlet 
publications carry the facts of more permanent 
value. Monthly law bulletins give codperating 
attorneys important information in civil liberty 
cases. Posters advertise the striking facts, dis- 
played on organization bulletin boards. 

The essential feature of its activities is the 
free speech demonstrations in areas of conflict 
by which it helps local groups to get their rights 
against arbitrary officials or local laws opposed 
to the constitution. Such demonstrations are 
usually on behalf of labor unions or radical politi- 
cal parties in industrial centres,—as for instance, 
the campuigns in the steel district of western 
Pennsylvania, the wool-town of Passaic, N. J., 
the coal regions of West Virginia, and the Con- 
necticut manufacturing towns. 

Efforts to defeat laws restricting civil liberty 
absorb much of its energy. The last Congress 
kept it busy and the new one promises as well. 
But especially it is preparing a nation-wide cam- 
paign for action against sedition and criminal 
syndicalism laws in the 35 States which now have 
them,—most of whose Legislatures meet next 
year. The Union is involved in a host of details 
of prosecutions under these State laws, similar 
city ordinances, and hold-over cases from the 
war. Leyal advice, bail, appeals, publicity,—all 
make up its service. Efforts to secure the re- 
lease of conscientious objectors and political 
prisoners constitute a considerable activity in 
_ themselves. The Union recently created a Na- 
tional Bail Fund to write bail in civil liberty 
cases all over the United States. 

THe AMERIOAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM 
continued its efforts in opposition to a permanent 
system of compulsory military training in Amer- 
ica and bulletins about congressional action on 
military training have been issued and a press 
bureau maintained. These activities have been: 
Combating through the press and the usual legiti- 
mate methods of propaganda all tendencies to- 
ward militarism in this country. The Union has 
fought universal military service at every turn, 
opposed the nomination of Major-General Wood 
for presidency, the tendency of militarism to in- 
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vade our schools. It is at present engaged in 
furthering the campaign for disarmament. The 
headquarters are 203 Westory Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its chairman was Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, and its executive secretary Charles 
T. Halliran. 

LEAGUE FoR DEMOCRATIC ConTROL (No. 2 Park 
Square. Hoston) continued its work during 1920 
to create a tolerant and enlightened public opin- 
ion on the most vital international and economic 
problems of the day: to uphold American consti- 
tutional rights of free speech, free press, and 
free assemblage; to endeavor to discover and pub- 
lish the truth on questions of public import. Its 
methods of work include supper-conferences and 
meetings at which speakers of note are heard and 
subjects of even the most controversial nature 
are frankly discussed ; free distribution of leaflets 
on current emergencies; a lending library of re- 
cent books on political and economic subjects, as 
well as eurlier standard works. 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION (118 East 
28th Street, New York City). The real work of 
the Fellowship has heen done by individuals and 
small groups in different parts of the country. 
As far as the central office is concerned, in the 
Spring it sent out about 200,000 letters to minis- 
ters of various denominations, pointing out how 
in its judgment the country had failed in achiev- 
ing the things for which the war was supposed 
to have been carried on, and raising the question 
as to whether it was not because the way of 
war could never be expected to gain those things, 
and inviting them to consider the way of recon- 
ciliation as the only better way. In the autumn 
the secretary, Paul Jones, sent a letter to bishops 
of the Episcopal Church in this country, calling 
their attention to the striking phrases in the 
encyclical letter of the Lambeth Conference, 
which pointed towards the way of reconciliation 
as being God’s way, and raising the question as 
to whether they should not follow-the logic of 
that encyclical letter and declare themselves 
clearly ayainst any war between God’s children. 

In November he sent out to all the members of 
the Fellowship and to some 600 ministers, editors, 
and others communications asking them to mark 
Armistice Day by a call for disarmament, in 
which our country should lead, rather than using 
it merely to glorify military victory. 

THE PEOPLE’s FREEDOM UNION (138 West 13th 
Street, New York) was organized to codrdinate 
for effective national action all American groups 
striving to help America in the rebuilding of a 
world order which shall substitute for mili- 
tarism, governmental coercion, and imperialism, 
civil liberty, economic justice, and international 
good will. It. was formed in the latter part of 
October, 1919, as an amalgamation of The Peo- 
Male Council of America and the New York 

ureau ot Legal Advice. Its accomplishments 
were: A mass meeting in Madison Square Gar- 
den addressed by James H. Maurer, Wilfred 
Humphries, Dr. Norman Thomas, and Rose 
Schneidermann, and presided over by Dudley 
Field Malone, at which resolutions demanding 
the lifting of the Russian blockade and the re- 
call of American troops from Siberia were 
passed; a mass meeting In Carnegie IIall on De- 
cember 10th, against intervention in Mexico; a 
Christmas Day demonstration against the deten- 
tion in jail of the country’s 1500 political prison- 
ers. This took the form of a “walk” up Fifth 
Avenue, in which about 200 persons participated. 
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In February, 1920, as some of the officers accept- 
ed work in other cities, and two of the leaders 
were ill for some time, it was decided to disband- 

IOWA. PoPULATION. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 1920, there were 
2,404,021 residents in the State, January 1, 1920, 
as compared with 2,224,771 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 213,312, a falling off 
of 1.7 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn .... 1920 10,300,000 473,800,000 $222,686,000 
1919 10,000,000 416,000,000 499,200,000 
Buckwheat 1920 8,000 136,000 182,000 
1919 7,000 98,000 166,000 
Oates ..... 1920 5,894,000 229,866,000 82,752,000 
1919 5,670,000 196,182,000 125,566,000 
Barley ... 1920 284,000 7,810,000 4,920,000 
1919 815,000 8,032,000 8,996,000 
Wheat ... 1920 831,000 18,011,000 18,074,000 
1919 1,580,000 22,515,000 45,080,000 

Flaxseed... 1920 12,000 120,000 . 
1919 13,000 124,000 521,000 
Olo’er Seed 1920 134,000 268,000 8,283,000 
1919 110,000 154,000 4,112,000 
Rye ..... 1920 68,000 1,071,000 1,253,000 
1919 70,000 1,113,000 1,469,000 
Hay ..... 1920 3,531,000 °4,998,000 79,457,000 


1919 3,647,000 °5,840,000 100,957,000 


Potatoes.. 1920 104,000 11,440,000 18,957,000 
1919 115,000 4,945,000 9,494,000 
Sorg’m S’p 1920 5,100 ¢ 490,000 701,000 
1919 5,000 «450,000 689,000 

¢ Tons. ¢* Gallons. 


CHARITIES AND CogREcTIONS. The following 
list gives the names and situation of the State 
institutions under the Board of Control with 
their population at the latest date for which fig- 
ures were available: 


lowa 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Davenport.......... 834 
Soldiers’ Home, Marshalitown................ 724 
School for the Deaf, Oouncil Bluffs........... eee 
Training School for Boys, Eldora............. 

Training School for Girls, Mitchellville......... 645 
Inst. for Feeble-Minded Children, Glenwood..... 1,497 
Sanator'm for Treatment of Tuberculosis, Oakdale 219 
Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, Mt. Pleasant...... 1,108 
Hospital for Inebriates, Mt. Pleasant.......... 

Independence State Hospital, Independence..... 1,125 
Hospital for Inebriates, Independence......... ik ed 
Clarinda State Hoepital, Clarinda............. 1,198 
Cherokee State Hospital, Cherokee............- 1,121 
Hospital for Inebriates, Cherokee.............- or 
State Hospital for Inebriates, Knoxville........ 36 
Penitentiary, Fort Madison............0-.0.- 515 
Reformatory, Anamoga............--eceeceees 580 
Women’s Reformatory, Rockwell City.......... 22 
Hospital and Colony for Epileptics............ 104 


ELecTions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 634,- 
674; Cox (Democrat), 227,921; as compared 
with the following vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1916: ughes (Republican), 280,439; 
Wilson (Democrat) , 221,699; Benson (Socialist), 
10,976; Prohibitionist, 3371; Socialist Labor, 460. 

OFFICERS. Governor, N. E. Kendall; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John Hammill; Secretary of 
State, Walter C. Ramsay; Treasurer, W. J. Bur- 
bank; Auditor, Glenn C. Haynes; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Ben. J. Gibson. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: William G. Evans, 
Truman S. Stevens, Byron W. Preston, Thomas 
Arthur, Silas M. Weaver, Lawrence DeGraff, and 
EK. F. Faville. 
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IOWA. UntversiTy. A co-educational State 
institution, at Iowa City, Iowa, founded in 
1847. In the summer session of 1920 there were 
608 men and 780 women enrolled, and for the 
fall session 2753 men and 1705 women (allowing 
for duplications). There were 402 members on 
the teaching staff, 156 new members having been 
added. The library contained 166,000 volumes. 
The total income for 1919-20 was 82,500,887. 
The State appropriated for 1920-21 $1,138,000 
for support, child welfare, and special purposes. 
New buildings were under construction, namely: 
A large armory cstimated to cost $125,000; a 
nurses’ home, $159,000; and a psychopathic hos- 
pital, $175,000. An appropriation of $50,000 
was received for the building of Old Capitol. 
President, Walter Albert Jessup, Ph.D. 

IRELAND. See Grear Britain. 

IRON AND STEEL. In the great industrial 
readjustment taking place throughout the world 
after the world war iron and steel naturally were 
important considerations. The destruction of 
French and Belgian plants and the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine with its valuable mines by Germany of 
course were destined to affect the world’s indus- 
trial conditions. The two years since the Armis- 
tice were a test of the ability of the Continental 
nations to regain their former positions in iron 
and steel, but statistics seemed to indicate that 
by the end of 1920 these countries were not figur- 
ing to any large extent or to a degree that seri- 
ously would threaten the position of the United 
States and Great Britain as the chief producers. 
This was indicated clearly in statistics of pig 
iron and steel production during 1920 by the 
leading nations compiled hy the Jron Age (New 
York), which are given herewith. For the 
United States and Great Britain the data given 
below were complete to December, while those 
for France and Belgium were based on 10 months 
returns. In Germany no iron and steel statis- 
tics had been published since November, 1919, 
consequently the figures given were the average 
for the firat 10 months of that year. They were 
repeated for 1920. It was clearly evident that 
the German industry was handicapped through- 
out 1920 and it was a question if the output of 
1919 would be equaled. The figures represent 
monthly average production, gross tons (2240 
pounds) being used for the United States and 
Great Lritain and metric tons (1000 kilos. = 
2204.6 pounds) for the other three countries. 
Comparison is made with 1919 and with 1913: 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY OUTPUT OF PIG IRON 
AND STEEL IN FIVE COUNTRIES IN 
1920, eet aa 1918 


Pig iron 1919 1918 
United States ...... 8,000,000 2,584,600 2,581,000 
Great Britain ...... 645,000 617,000 855,000 

BDY e054 we oe 519,000 519,000 1,508,000 
France ........... 246,000 289,000 428,000 
Belgium .......... 80,800 ........ 204,000 

Shree 4,490,800 4,009,600 5,576,000 

Steel ingots and 

casting 
United States ..... 8,420,000 2,889,270 2,608,000 
Great Britain ..... 788,000 658.000 689,000 
Germany ......... 82,000 682,000 1,638,000 
France ........... 242,600 190,000 885,000 
Belgium <......... 97,260 ........ 202,800 

Total ........... 5,129,860 4,869,270 5,467,800 


Analyzing the above figures it will anpear that 
in 1913 the United States contributed 46.3 per 
cent of the pig iron output of the five countries; 
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but by 1219 its production had increased to 64.4 
per cent and in 1920 had advanced to 66.8 per 
cent. In Europe pg iron output had declined 
since 1913, even Great Britain showing a net 
loss of about 200,000 tons per month in 1920, not 
all accounted for by the coal strike. 
Age states the falling off in the pig iron output 
of the four European countries by about 1.100, 
000 tons per month in 1920 and by 1,500,000 tons 
per month less in 1919 than in 1913 was an out- 
standing feature. 

In steel the relations were somewhat different, 
but the United States here took the lead even 
more strongly. Its percentage of the total in 
1913 was 47.6, rising to 66.1 per cent in 1919, 
and to 66.6 per cent in 1920. In 1920 the United 
States produced more steel than in any year 
previous to the war. Great Britain also greatly 
increased its steel production despite the coal 
strike. It will also appear from the table that 
France was returning as a producer but Belgium 
was hardly started though making good progress 
in feéstablishment. 

IRON ORE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The following figures for iron ore production were 
supplied by the United States Geological Survey: 
The iron ore mined in the United States in 1920, 
exclusive of that which contained more than 5.5 
per cent of manganese, is estimated at 67,773,000 
gross tons, an increase of 12 per cent as compared 
with the output in 1919. The shipments of ore 
from the mines in 1920 are estimated at 89,558,- 
000 gross tons, valued at $290,607,000, an in- 
grease in quantity of nearly 24 per cent and in 
value of nearly 43 per cent as compared with ship- 
ments in 1919. The average selling value of the 
ore per gross ton at the mines for the whole 
United States in 1920 was $4.18; in 1919 
it was $3.61. The stocks of iron ore at the 
mines, mainly in Michigan and Minnesota, ap- 
parently decreased from 12,986,000 gross tons 
in 1919 to 11,145,000 tons in 1920, or 14 per cent. 
The production of iron ore in 1920 was less than 
2,000,000 tons below that of 1918 and is exceeded 
only by that of the war years 1916, 1917, and 
1918. In 1920 shipments exceeded production 
by approximately 1,785,000 gross tons, but in 
1919 production exceeding shipments by about 
4,147,000 tons. ‘The record of the iron-mining 
industry in 1920 is the more remarkable when it 
is considered that shipments were hindered by a 
strike of ore handlers at the shipping docks early 
in the season, then by railroad tie-ups, due to a 
strike of switchmen, and by shortage of coal, cars, 
and vessels, and later by the closing down of 
blast furnaces, which was brought about by the 
cessation of the demand for pig iron and steel. 

About 86 per cent of the iron ore mined and 
shipped in 1920 came from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, in which 58,173,000 gross tons was mined 
and 60,056,000 tons was shipped, increases of 
about 12 and 24 per cent, respectively, as com- 
pared with the quantities mined and shipped in 
1919. The ore shipped in 1920 was valued at 
$257,543,000, an increase of about 43 per cent. 
These totals include the ore mined and shipped 
from the Mayville and Baraboo mines in Wiscon- 
sin, and ore shipped by rail as well as water from 
all mines, but exclude manganiferous ores that 
contained more than 5.5 per cent manganese. 
The ore is chiefly hematite. The stocks of iron 
ore in this district apparently increased from 
about 11,887,000 gross tons in 1919 to about 10,- 
000,000 tons in 1920, or 16 per cent. The ship- 
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ments of iron ore by water from the Lake Su- 

erior district in 1920 (including manganiferous 
Iron ore), according to figures compiled by the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, amounted to 
58,527,226 gross tons, an increase of 24 per cent 
as compared with these shipments in 1919. A 
total of about 1,529,000 tons is thus indicated 
to have been shipped by rail. The average sell- 
ing value of the ore at the mines in the Lake 
Superior district in 1920 was $4.29 a ton; in 1919 
it was 53.70. The mines in Minnesota furnished 
67 per cent of the total iron ore shipped from 
the Lake Superior district in 1920 and 58 per 
cent of the total of the United States. The mines 
in Michigan furnished 31 per cent of the Lake 
shipments and 27 per cent of the grand total. 

According to the Iron Age ore shipments by 
water from the Lake Superior district during the 
1920 season amounted to 58,527,226 gross tons. 
Adding the all rail movement the total move- 
ment for the season was stated at 60,227,- 
226 tons. This total can be compared with 
lake and all rail shipments during the pre- 
vious four years as follows: 1919, 48,812,522 
tons; 1918, 62,836,172 tons; 1917, 64,437,003 
tons, and 1916, 66,658,466 tons. At the close of 
navigation in 1920 there was more ore on docks 
than ever before on that date. The balance on 
Lake Erie docks December Ist was 10,955,868 
gross tons. This compared with 10,454,843 tons 
in 1919, 10,376,509 tons in 1918, 10,023,743 tons 
in 1917, and 9,958,306 tons in 1916. Notable 
among the smaller producers was Alabama with 
an output of 6,398,000 tons of iron ore of which 
4,750,000 tons were Red Mountain self-fluxing 
red ore groups. New York produced over 1,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore, while New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and other 
States made up the nation’s total. 

AMERICAN JRON AND STEEL PropucTion. In 
the United States the output of iron and steel in 
1920 was nearly 20 per cent greater than in 1919 
but fell below the average for the last two years 
of the war, 1917 and 1918. Pig iron production 
was 36,414,114 tons and steel ingot and castings 
production was in excess of 40,000,000 tons. 
Comparison with the four preceding years is giv- 
en below: 


Steel ingots 
Pty tron and castings 
Grose tons Grosa tons 
UO16: v6.5 os seen 39,484,797 42,773,680 
MOAT eck eso ewan cny * 88,621,216 45,060,607 
TOUR? Bi cee ses eaas 89,054,644 44,462,482 
4019! Soo ee ee ey bce 81,015,864 84,671,282 
TODO is 6 ho gsiswkin nen ox 86,414,114 41,000,000 
* Estimated. 


The pig iron production in 1920 was made not- 
withstanding embarrassments due to railroad and 
coal strikes, car shortages, and other difficulties 
and compares quite favorably with that of the 
extraordinary war years 1916, 1917. and 1918. 
The production in the United States in 1920 was 
Placed at 36,414,114 tons against 30,582,878 in 
1919, but an average of over 2.000.000 below the 
figures for 1918, 1917. and 1916. The daily rate 
for December, 1920, 87,222 tons, was 10,600 tons 
under that for November, divided almost equally 
between steel and merchant plants. 

Those interested will find much of the story 
told in the following comparison of pig iron pro- 
duction in the United States for the three years 
1918, 1919, and 1920: : 


IRON AND STBEL 
1918 1919 1920 

January ......... 2,411,768 8,802,260 8,015,181 
February ........ 2,819,299 2,940,168 2,978,879 
March .....-..ee. 8,213,091 38,090,248 8,875,907 
April ...cscvevece 8,288,211 2,478,218 2,789,797 
BY. iN cere eee es 8,446,412 2,108,056 2,985,682 
AUMNE wee sccrcees ,823,791 2,114,868 8,043,640 
July 2... cc ceeee 8,420,988 2,428,541 8,067,048 
August .......... 8,889,685 2,748,888 8,147,402 
September ........ 8,418,270 2,487,965 8,129,828 
October .......... 8,486,941 1,868,658 8,292,597 
November ........ 8,854,074 2,892,850 2,984,908 
mber ........ 8,488,617 2,688,268 2,708,855 
Total .......... 88,506,047 80,582,878 36,414,114 
The daily average rate is given in the table 
below : . 
1918 1919 1920 

January ......... 77,799 106,525 97,264 
February .......... 82,885 105,006 102,720 
BIC. coca sew ew es 108,64 99,685 108,000 
ADTll ich se 605 Hees 109,607 82.60 1,82 
BY 22 eeeewes 111,175 68,002 06,312 
JUNE 2... cee ecee 110,798 0,49 101,451 
DULY «i erat siee oneia-es 110,854 78,840 98,981 
August .......... 109,841 88,496 101,529 
September ........ 118,942 82,982 104,310 
October .......... 112,482 0,115 106,212 
November ........ 111,802 79,745 97,8380 
December ........ 110, 762 84,944 87,222 


The ferromanganese output of the United 
States in 1920 was 62 per cent higher than in 
1919. Following are comparisons of production 
of both ferromanganese and spiegeleisen: 


1918 1919 1930 
January ......06.. 80,695 82,787 28,957 
February ......... 26,114 28,105 18,088 
March ........... 12 26,644 85,276 

ADE ecco sie 86,511 17,808 7.62 
OF Sk ceases 64,688 14,604 88,407 
June .... cee evece 84 14,254 84,751 
DUIS. ehsewet teens 51,762 14,805 86,789 
August .......... 54,009 17,419 86,085 
September ........ 66,275 20,681 89,546 
October .......... 70,879 20,288 84,786 
November ........ 59,688 19,964 26,944 
December ........ 49,485 15,718 28,028 


The number of pig iron furnaces in blast at 
the end of 1920 were 201 with a capacity of 76,- 
540 ton3, as compared with 252 and 90,040 on 
Decemher lst. Total stacks on December 31st 
were 416, indicating that operations dropped he- 
low 50 per cent. Salient facts regarding pig iron 
, production in 1920 may be summarized by he- 
ginning with the statement that in the first half 
of the year the demand was sufficient to keep 
blast furnaces and steel works going at capacity, 
but output was reduced by an inadequate supply 
of fuel. In April the railroad strike curtailed 
operations in all lines, while later railroad 
congestion interfered seriously with production. 
In the last quarter of the year orders fell off 
sharply, and naturally output declined. 

The variations in the pig iron production ap- 
pear in the following statement of the numher of 
furnaces in blast at the beginning of each month 
from which it will appear that the decreased pro- 
duction did not begin until October: 


PON. ecw ow Shes iV 0 ae a ne ae 802 
Peb.. 0 passers. 290 ANG! 3666s vee ce 298 
March 1 ........... 804 Sept. 1 ............ 811 
ADE Dh oe his eee ian x B92 Oeted ia daw ee tas 819 
MAY Tsar ne ea kes ZO1 NOV: 1) es ee beeen. 285 
SUNG Tg. vise see carats 295 Dee. 1 ............ 252 


New Brast Furnaces. The inerease in pig 
iron making capacity in the United States in 1920 
was larger than in 1919. In 1919 only two blast 
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furnaces were completed and put into operation, 
but in 1920 six furnaces were built, most of 
which were in operation by the end of the year, 
whereas in 1918 eight furnaces were completed 
and in 1017 there were 14. The 1920 record may 


’ be compared with that of 1916, when four fur- 


naces were put in blast. The six furnaces com- 
pleted in 1920 represented a capacity of 875,000 
gross tons of pig iron. However at the end of 
the year there was only one blast furnace under 
construction for probable completion in 1921, 
which was probably the smallest contemplated in- 
crease to the pig iron capacity of the country 
ever recorded. It represents an estimated new 
capacity of about 200,000 tons of pig iron per 
year. The accompanying table also from the 
Iron Age he details of new blast furnaces com- 
leted in 1920 and at present under construction. 
n addition several companies rebuilt or enlarged 
their furnaces in 1920 or planned to do so in 1921. 


Com- Under con- 


| pleted struction or 
Oompany in 1920 projected 
Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Oo., War- 
ren, Oo eases ee aie aes ee 1 
Ford Motor Oo., Detroit, Mich. .... 2 re 
t. Louis Coke & Ohemical Oo., 
G te ce a le saea eiatlava eaten 
Bitabat dead ble Steel Oo., Mid- 
an Bre eke NORCROSS 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Mary- 
land plant .........cee2cees 2 
Tt): 336 cakes ore Ce Sek ek 6 1 


Uniren States STEEL PRODUCTION. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute’s annual sum- 
mary for 1920 recorded a total output of crude 
steel for 1920 of 34,432,252 tons, against 36,67 1.- 
232 in 1919 and 43,051,022 in 1918, but well 
above the rates in pre-war years. The crude 
steel ate al in December was 2,340,365 tons, the 
lowest of any month in 1920. These statistics 
covered the operation of 30 companies which in 
1919 produced 85.12 per cent of the total Ameri- 
can output in that year, and compare with 2,- 
638,670 tons in November, and 3,015,982 in Oc- 
tober, a decrease of 675,617 tons in two months. 

According to this statement in December the 
heaviest slump was in open hearth operations, 
which were 274,699 tons under the figures for 
November and over 800,000 tons below the high 
peak in March. Bessemer also showed a reduc- 
tion, but other grades were but slightly changed. 
The most material reductions at the end of the 
year were in independent mills which ran between 
50 and 60 per cent of capacity as compared with 
90 per cent or more for United States Steel Cor- 
poration plants. In connection with the 1920 
production it was clearly recognized that the 
total output in 1920 was from &,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 tons below the known capacity of the 
United States. 

Production of all kinds of crude steel from 
January, 1919, to the end of 1920, are given here 
with (figures for last four months of 1919 were 
not compiled owing to the steel strike) : 


Open All 
1919 hearth Bessemer other Total 
January .... 2,851,158 749,846 7,279 98,107,778 
February ... 2,043,685 655,206 5,842 2,704,688 
March ..... 2,100,528 685,832 6,405 2,662,265 
April ...... 1,782,447 500,770 6,494 2,239,711 
May ....... 1,506,015 414,892 8,617 1,929,024 
June ...... 1,692,257 521,634 5,828 2,219,219 
OUNG ns eo as 1,875,680 625,246 7,800 2,508,176 
August 1,988,651 748,212 9,218 2,746,081 
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1920 
January . 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
February 2,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March ..... 2,487,245 795,104 16,640 3,299,049 
ADT. 2accscs 2,056,336 668,952 13,017 2,638,805 
May ....... 2,251,544 615,982 15,688 2,883,164 
Jume ...... 2,287,273 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
OULY oi ees 2,185,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
August . 2,290,645 695,003 5,784 8,000,482 
September 2,300,417 698,586 5,548 2,999,551 
October 2,835,868 676,634 8,485 8,015,982 
November .. 1,961,861 678,215 8,594 2,638,670 
Decem -- 1,687,162 649,617 8,686 2,840,865 

Total . 26,197,843 8,112,758 121,656 84,432,252 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTION 
BY YEARS 


Tone 
. 48,619,200 
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total in the world on Jan. 1, 1920, was estimated 
very roughly at about 815. ‘The combined actual 
und estimated data as of Dec. 31, 1920, indicated 
about 961 furnaces of all types in the world’s 
electric steel industry. ‘Lhe votal might actually 
reach 1000. ‘the number, types, and distribution 
of the various electric furnace installations are 
shown in the accompanying tables from The Iron 
Age. 


TABLE OF ELECTRIC STEEL FURNACE INSTAL- 
LATIONS IN THE COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD, 1920 
FOR CERTAIN TYPES, WITH OTHERS 


ACTUAL DATA 
: ESTIMATED 


WO1Z .......- 80,284,682 1917 . Furnaces 
1913 ..... ,-- 80,280,180 1918 ........ 48,051,022 
1914 ........ 22,819,784 1919 ........ 36,671,232 : 
1915 ........ 81,284,212 1920 ........ 84,482,252 s q 3 
1916 ........ 41,401,917 Country = s 
a7 }2is ¢ 
OPEN HEARTH FurRNaces. In 1920 there were f € § 3 Nd 3 3 
Seek sans 20 new open-hearth furnaces with a ‘ A as : & ‘ Oa > yo 
capacity amounting to 675,000 gross tons and France ...... a. 
there were under pone iuction 15 new furnaces Genuaay at eC a bs ’ 3 82 100 
with a capacity of 430,000 tons. The 1920 in- Austria (and 
crease in capacity compared with 625,000 tons Hungary). 20). eee a ae ee 
added in 1919, with 1,945,000 tons added in 1918, {SYunbourg 2. 2 1... 0 6B BOO 
with 4,326,500 tons in 1917 and with 4,205, 000 KUsSIB 6. ee Ty ta .. lo db lo 
tons in 1916. The 20 open-hearth furnaces com- Switzerland 1 1. P .- 1c ; A 
pleted in 1920 compared with 9 in 1919, with 46 ide 2» -) 4 ann y 2 5 
in 1918, with 97 in 1917, and with 103 in 1916. Sweden ...... 3 38 1 , 42 & 50 
The 1920 construction was entirely by independ- Norway ...... Bee ta) es 4 : re 
ent companies for the first time in some years. pouDania .. |! Poe ee oe ee ee 
The United States Steel Corporation made no Uhile ........ .. a ee ay 2 8B 6 
additions to its open-hearth capacity at any of Mexico, ...... apr ae ee ee 
its plants. In 1919, howéver, it had put into Dama ee. Cg ee 8 O 8 
operation a third 100-ton open-hearth furnace at Netherlands 2. ee : 2 0 2 
its Gary works. rice taser atin Sai 1 ‘ . : 
The open-hearth furnaces under construction Australia... 2) 1) 2 0 2 
during the year 1920, most of which will probably Other South 
be completed in 1921, numbered 15, which was the ART Ra a uaaley “ a 0: 
smallest total for many years and compared with Location not | 
22 projected for 1920, with 16 under construction given .. .. «2 «2 oe «2 20 20 
for 1919, with 35 for 1918, with 72 for 1917 and =o 131 85 65 7 6 204 268 562 
Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, July1, March, 
ee ee ene agen 1980 1919 1918 1917 1916 | 1915 1918 1910 
and Canada ............- 562 aes 464 316 222 170 118 101 
United States .......-...06> 856 828 287 283 136 13 41 19 10 
Camada .... ccc cccsccccees 48 40 48 36 19 8 2 8 3 
Total in me United States and 
Canada .....ccccscccccce 863 830 269 155 81 43 22 13 
Grand total in the world ..... 8150 78 40 


* Largely estimated. 


with 91 for 1916. The total estimated capacity 
of the furnaces projected for completion in 1921 
was 430,000 gross tons and included the new 
Bessemer plant of the Steel & Tube Co. of Amer- 
ica, at Indiana Harbor. This compared with 
875,000 tons planned for 1920, with 1,130,000 
tons planned for 1919, with 1,645,000 tons for 
1918 and with 4,515,000 tons for 1917. 
ELecrgic STEEL Furnaces. -On Jan. 1, 1920, 
according to The Iron Age’s annual review of 
the electric steel industry, the United States was 
credited with 323 furnaces of all types, with 40 
in Canada. On Jan. 1, 1921, this total has been 
increased to 356 in this country and 43 in Can- 
ada. On July 1, 1913, there were only 19 such 
furnaces in the United States and three in Can- 
ada, or eight and one-half years earlier. The 


961 3 471 303 213 1 
> Obtained by adding the known new installations to the estimate for Jan. 1, 1918. 
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Dollars per grose ton, 1920 

January ....... 40.00 48.00 87.40 41.80 40.00 
February ....... 42.90 65.25 42.256 48.60 42.25 
March .......-.- 43.40 60.00 41.50 48.60 48.00 
ADPil s4.vs Sie wa 43.60 60.00 42.40 44.00 43.00 
BY heed ees 44.08 60.00 48.25 45.60 438.00 
JUNO .ccccesecs 44.80 61.00 44.00 45.60 438.40 
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PUY ocd cw aeees 47.15 62.50 45.85 45.60 45.25 
August ........ 49.11 61.00 48.10 45.78 46.00 
September ...... 50.46 58.74 48.650 46.50 46.00 
October ........ 49.16 55.00 43.75 46.50 44.50 
November ...... 41.10 49.70 86.50 42.50 89.40 
ecember ...... 86.96 43.50 383.00 41.10 84.50 


MARKET CONDITIONS OF 1920—UNITED STATES. 
The year in the iron and steel industry was ex- 
traordinary in many respects. Prices rose stead- 
ily at the beginning of the year reaching a peak 
from which there was a steady and continual 
decline until the end of the year. There were 
maintained in the industry two sets of prices, 
the United States Steel Corporation maintaining 
the prices set by the so-called Industria] Board 
on March 21, 1919, while the independent pro- 
ducers taking advantage of the active demand 
due in large measure to the scarcity of steel in 
1919 were able to secure very high prices on a 
certain amount of the year’s business, in a few 
instances reaching a maximum of four cents a 
pound for plates and shapes and 8.50 cents a 
pound for No. 28 black sheets, when the latter 
were quoted at 4.35 cents by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. In other words while the Steel Corpora- 
tion sold bars at 2.35 cents, plates at 2.65 cents, 
and structural shapes at 2.45 cents at Pitts- 
burgh, the independent companies were able to 
secure for most of the year three cents to four 
cents for bars, 3.25 to four cents for plates and 
three to 3.50 cents for structural shapes. Ac- 
cordingly the range of prices from the date of 
the announcement of the schedule of the In- 
dustrial Board in March, 1919, to Dec. 16, 1920, 
as given by The Iron Age is of interest and is 
shown herewith. 


INDEPENDENT PRIOES OF BLAOK SHEETS, 
TANK PLATES, BEAMS, AND STEEL BARS, 


GROSS TONS, MAROH 21, 1919, TO DEC. 16, 
Black 
sheets Tank Steel 
191 No. 28 es bare 
April ......00. $97.44 59.86 $54.88 $52.64 
BY bcweewee ees 97.4 59.86 54.8 52.64 
DUNG ps oa Seweed 97.44 59.36 54.88 §2.64 
JUV hareeiwe es sare 07.44 59.86 54.88 52.64 
August ....26... 97.44 59.36 64.88 52.64 
September ..... 97.44 56.67 54.88 52.64 
ctober ........¢ 97.44 58.46 54.88 58.54 
November. ..... 97.44 59.36 54.88 60.26 
December ...... 97.44 59.36 54.88 61.60 
1920 
January ....... 100.24 60.98 55.88 61.60 
February ...... 112.00 78.40 60.48 67.20 
reh wo... ee 128.20 81.81 70.11 81.81 
April, 646% ese 123.20 84.00 72.80 84.00 
| eee eae re 128.20 84.00 69.44 81.31 
PUNE 66 6d wees 128.00 79.52 69.44 78.40 
SOY. ica ve-sawes 151.20 75.71 69.44 78.40 
August ........ 168.00 72.80 69.44 72.80 
September ..... 165.20 72.80 690.44 72.80 
ctober ....... 149.85 69.22 68.82 70.11 
November ...... 129.24 62.94 64.74 64.28 
December ...... 97.44 59.36 64.88 52.64 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION PRICES, 
GROSS TONS, MARCH 21, 1919, TO DEO. 16, 1920 
Black sheete Tank plates Beame Steel bare 
$97.44 $59.86 $54.88 $52.64 


Such a situation as outlined, however, needs 
explanation. The Steel Corporation in 1919 
had sold to regular customers a large part of 
its future product, entering 1920 with 8,265,000 
tons of unfilled orders on its books. Naturally 
it was not in a position to make prompt deliv- 
eries on outside orders which accordingly went 
to the independents at correspondingly increased 
prices. The switchmen’s strike in April pre- 
vented production and distribution in large 
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measure and consequently added to the uncer- 
tainty which the shortage and belated produc- 
tion of the previous year had developed. In 
some industries, notably the automobile trade, 
steel was demanded at almost any figure and 
prices accordingly were forced up. In June the 
automobile industry began to slacken and then 
by September, other customers reduced their de- 
mands. There were many cancellations on or- 
ders in October and November sv that by the 
end of that month and the middle of December 
prices were reaching the level set by the Steel 
Corporation. At the end of the year the Steel 
Corporation was operating on an 85 to 90 per 
cent basis, while the independent companies with 
few contracts ahead and having realized on their 
prompt deliveries at high prices were putting 
out somewhat less than one-half the output of 
the Steel Corporation. 

EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED States. In regard 
to exports Department of Commerce reports com- 
piled at the end of the year indicated that there 
was a gain of close to $1,000,000 in the exports 
of iron and steel products in November over the 
preceding month, or $104,837,626, against $103,- 
998,528 as compared with $73,930,226 in No- 
vember of 1919. This indicated an export trade 
for 1920 somewhat in excess of $1,000,000,000. 
The November figures made a new record for 
any month since June, 1919. In view of the 
numerous difficulties of adverse exchange and 
of credits in the iron and steel markets of 
the world the volume of export was considered 
remarkable. 

During the year there was manifested an in- 
crease in machinery exports, with gains also in 
wire, bars, rails, pipe, nails, cutlery, and track 
material. On the other hand a serious decline 
was shown in pig iron, iron ore, and scrap. 
This indicated clearly a heavy competition ex- 
perienced in foreign markets by American ex- 
porters from Belgian and German interests, and 
lower consumption in general. Imports of iron 
and steel into the United States in November 
dropped to $3,854,950 from $4,851,522 in October 
and $3,621,053 in November, 1919. As against 
an increase of 9 per cent in exports of 11 months 
of 1920, compared with 1919, imports gained 
over 100 per cent as the figures for 1920 showed 
$47,348,319, against $23,366,959 in 1919. 

BritisH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. In Great 
Britain the iron and steel production in 1920 
suffered from the coal strike and according to 
the report of the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers, the production of pig iron, 
fell from 741,000 tons in September to 533,200 
tons in October and 403,200 tons in November. 
However, it rose in December to 675,300 tons, 
making the total production for the year 8,000,- 
700 tons, compared with 7,398,000 tons for 1919. 
The production of steel ingots and castings, 
which fell from 834,700 tons in September to 
544,300 tons in October and 505,100 tons in No- 
vember, rose to 745,400 tons in December, bring- 
ing the total for the year up to 9,055,600 tons, 
compared with 7,894,000 tons in 1919. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 1919-1920, 
bas BY MONTHS 


1920 1919 
JANUABFY 2... . ccc ee eee eee $70,226,411 $81,778,426 
February ........-...05. 71,898,929 85,828,456 
Maren. 6 oce se teee Seed es 98,756,388 84,621,054 
ADP oc00SG40¢ieeueeess ,496,648 88,896,975 
Y  seeteete ee 0as Cans 99,461,058 88,899,126 
MUNGs reuters Gs « eves eae 87,496,648 121,086,322 
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1920 1919 
JULY ow we Ow Su ea Hace ws 92,147,844 60,275,110 
AUgUS 66% ewe eee sees 89,065,843 75,826,285 
September .............-: 87,556,292 73,376,508 
Octeber ss ovis cheeses 108,998,528 76,157,191 
November ..........-0e-06 104,827,626 74,626,804 
ecember .........00cc00 cuvcevees 60,399,425 


It most be borne in mind that a serious result 
of the war had heen to keep British iron and 
steel products out of the export markets, while 
America also being similarly occupied, British 
colonial and foreign customers as never before 
had been forced to their own resources and natu- 
rally some developments resulted. Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Japan, and even 
China, all erected large steel and iron works dur- 
ing or just after the war, and these, it was feared, 
would be increased and would act seriously to 
decrease British export trade. 

Furthermore, in 1920, British manufacturers 
suffered seriously from the lack of transport fa- 
cilities. While customers were clamoring for 
steel products finished and ready for shipping 
the railway facilities were utterly inadequate, 
and the goods were lying about the yards waiting 
for cars, An important effect suffered by the 
manufacturers was the locking up of capital, and 
the payment of interest at the onerous rate pre- 
vailing in the scarcity of money. 

In 1920 there was an absence of serious labor 
troubles and the introduction during the war 
of labor saving machinery had contributed to 
the general efficiency of the industry. Reduced 
labor hours and a decreased output were con- 
siderations that were debated as to their im- 
mediate and remote effects on the industry. 

In the British Board of Trade statistics on 
foreign trade in iron and steel products and coal 
for the calendar year 1920, comparing it with 
the preceding year and with the year before the 
outbreak of the war, it was shown that with 
the exception of new rails, which were unchanged, 
all materials were on the decline in Decem- 
ber as compared with 1919 and considerably un- 
der the figures for 1913. However, with the 
exception of coal exports, which were over 10,- 
000,000 tons below 1919 and 48,500,000 under 
1913, iron and steel shipments in the calendar 
year 1920 were well above the totals for 1919 
and close to the aggregates for the pre-war 

ear. 

The following is a comparison: 


Tons—000 omitted 
12 months 
1920 1919 1918 
Tota] iron and steel.... 3,253 2,288 4,969 
Pig fron ......e.ce008 579 857 1,124 
New rails ............ 185 126 507 
Galvanized sheets ...... 411 186 762 
Tin re ee 853 289 494 
COR iss oak Sickans en 24,982 85,250 78,400 


mm an A SE RS 


The British iron and steel industry indeed 
ran a spectacular course in 1920 which included 
an extraordinary boom reaching its high water 
mark in the early autumn. The crest of the 
boom brought prices to a level twice as high as 
‘that scored in the previous great boom after 
the war of 1870, which trade historians recalled 
was followed by a decline that brought prices 
down to an unheard of level where No. 3 pig 
iron sold at less than 30 shillings a ton and 
new steel rails at 75 shillings a ton. The end 
of the year 1920, in the opinion of many trade 
authorities was witnessing the beginning of a 
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slump. However, in the present record it is of 
interest to trace the movement of prices from the 
beginning of the year to their high mark and 
these are summarized herewith: 


COMPARATIVE PRICES PER GROSS TON OF 
FINISHED STEEL 


Jan. 1 Oct. 1 

£ 8 £ 8 

Bar {fOn. iis cece cece vewc ev ows ee 23 #O 30 O 

Iron bolta and nuts ...........2..5 45 0 57 10 

Steel strips ........ ccc sees ene 22 0 28 0 

Steel bars (5 to 8 in.) .......... 19 10 26 10 
Steel sheet bars (semi-steel) ...... 16 O 21 

ree ee ee ee 15 88 15 


Steel hoops 


Now with the high prices of iron and steel 
products naturally there came increased importa 
into Great Britain from America and the Con- 
tinent. Prices at the end of the year in Great 
Britain and at Continental ports for similar 
products were as follows: 


British Continental 
at works, at ports, 
per ton ver ton 
& £ 8 
Steel billets, rolling quality ... 17 11 15 
Steel bars up to 6 in. ....... 26 17 «OO 
Bar ifOM: 6506060500 newt os 30 20 O 


At the top of the boom No. 3 pig iron varied 
in the different markets, the Cleveland iron trade 
endeavoring to steady prices and prevent a run- 
away market. The high prices of 1920 as given 
below for the various districts together with 
those at the end of the year can be compared with 
prices of £2 10 8 to £3 108 per ton before the 
war. 


VARIOUS PIG IRON PRIOES PER TON AT TOP 
OF BOOM AND AT END OF 1920 
A 


Cleveland ......0.cccecees 11 5 11 5 

[7 od) eee ee eee er ar eae 13 10 13 O 
Derbyshire .........ceseee0% 14 0 18 0 
Staffordshire .........226. 14 10 13 10 
Lincolnshire .........ee00> 14 5 13 10 
Northamptonshire ......... 18 0 12 6 


Naturally with the high prices prevailing in 
the British markets imports increased. 


BRITISH REOEIPTS OF BILLETS FOR 10 
MONTHS OCOOMPARED 


1913 1919 1920 
From Germany, tons....... 248,458 none! 44 047 
From Belgium, tons........ 89,240 514 : 
From United States, tons... 64,945 


; eee 200,394 
From all other countries, tons 22,824 12,226 


The above statistics indicated that where dur- 
ing 1919 Germany was unable to export at all 
and Belgium was not in a much better plight, 
France had begun to work and the comparatively 
high prices attracted imports from the United 
States. In 1920 increased demands and local 
high prices led to considerable importing of for- 
eign billets, the total imports for the 10 months 
being 211,441 tons, against a total of 43,075 tons 
in 1919. Germany, however, was only beginning 
to send billets to Great Britain up to October 
and the bulk of the imports came from the 
United States and from “other countries” in- 
cluding France, viz., 200,394 tons out of 211,441 
tons. 

BELGIAN TRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. Belgian 
manufacturers during the year suffered from 
competition from Germany during 1920 in their 
efforts to retstablish their industry on its for- 
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mer basis. An agreement made between the iron 
men of France, Luxemburg and Belgium to main- 
tuin prices, failed during the year and pig iron 
prices became lower with a deep depression in 
the Belgian iron and steel market at its close. 
The costs of fuel, wages, and transportation at 
the close of the year were said to be such as to 
render impossible profits at the prevailing prices 
for finished materials, especially with a decreased 
demand. There were during the year 1920 ex- 
ports to Great Britain totalling some 33,903 
tons as against 5547 in 1919, an amount not 
quite half the exports to that country in 1913. 

Belgium’s exports of iron and steel for the 10 
months ended. November 30 are reported as fol- 


lows: 

10monthe 10 months 

ended Nov. ended Nov. 

80,1920 80,1918 

ons Tons 

Bile: 6666056904044 ewe Sex 8,000 89,000 
BIOOME. 66 Sece has eve ak eee 5,000 86,000 
BOGMG fed% 6 ideiar vs we aa ens 48,000 88,000 
RAUB i205: 5d Oh eS 37,000 186,000 
Sheet iron ... .......2c0c08 110,000 162,000 
BOYS 666.66 o RECs a eee wwe 824,000 522,000 
WitG). ee casc Peas oie ee eS 85,00 46,000 
Wrought steel .............. 48,000 116,000 
Rolling stock ..............- 14,000 109,000 


Belgium at the end of 1920 was offering iron 
bars at £15 12s Gd, billets at £11 10s and finished 
steel at £14 10s, all delivered in the Midlands. 
German products were competing with Belgium 
and at the end of the year it was reported from 
Sheffield that marine forgings were being offered 
there by German makers at. 50 per cent less than 
the prices quoted for the British made com- 
modity. 

GERMAN Iron anv Street Inpustry. The Ger- 
man iron and steel plants were active in 1920 
and for the majority of them the year was con- 
sidered one of prosperity, notwithstanding many 
adverse conditions. It was believed that the pro- 
duction of steel would run ahead of that of pig 
iron as there was much acrap and old material 
coming on the market which was utilized in 
the open hearth steel plants. One of the tenden- 
cies of the year in the iron and coal industries 
was the organization of a number of big trusts, 
on a greater scale than ever before. This gave 
rise to many interesting political and commer- 
cial speculations, and the opinion was advanced 
that it was a movement on the part of German 
iron and coal magnates to annex various coal 
fields and so combine the various industries by 
what wag known as “vertical annexations,” so 
that there would be a single organization in- 
cluding iron ore and coal mines, blast furnaces 
and steel plants, rolling mills, and even down 
to machine shops, that could turn out electrical 
and other machinery. Such consolidations were 
economically necessary as with the loss of large 
and efficient plants in Lorraine and Luxemburg 
as a result of the Versailles treaty, the most 
economical and complete organizations for effec- 
tive production with the cutting out of  inci- 
dental losses was necessary. This naturally in- 
volved the turning out from raw material of 
highly finished products with a minimum of 
lost motion. Notwithstanding the loss of the 
ore fields, during the year German iron works 
were receiving the minette ores and also they 
were using their own ores together with Swed- 
ish and Spanish ores, foreign supplies figuring 
to an extent of from 50 to 75 per cent at the 
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end of the year, with rumors that German iron 
masters were securing iron and manganese ore 
fields in Brazil and the Black Sea regions. 

In Germany, as elsewhere in the iron and steel 
business, there was in 1920 an advance of prices 
followed by a decline, caused in fact by the 
depreciation of the German mark in the final 
months of the preceding year. The price move- 
ment of the year as given in the foreign cor- 
respondence of The Iron Age (New York), is sum- 
marized for four staple products below, prices 
being quoted in marks. per metric ton (2205 
pounds) : 


Foundry Beat steel 
Blo 


fron, No. 1 scrap ome Bars 
January ....... 1834.50 1800 1465 1745 
March ......... 1625 700 2225 2600 
MAY éeieeise ees 1790.50 1200 2900 8650 
GIN ee catew cack 1740 600 2650 8200 
October ........ 1660 1025 2260 2840 
November ...... 1660 850 1895 2440 
December ....... 1660 875 1895 2440 


In 1920 German manufacturers were active 
with export business, occupying to a large de- 
gree the markets of Holland, where some three- 
fourths of the iron and steel imported was said 
to he from Germany. France and Belgium were 
beginning to compete vigorously in this field. 
while even the Dutch manufacturers were asking 
for protection on the finished products of the 
Dutch boiler, machine, and motor shops. In 1920 
there were also exports from Germany to the 
Scandinavian countries. In the second half of 
the year France began to figure as a more active 
competitor in the foreign market, a condition 
made possible by the increased coal and coke 
supply. At the same time in accordance with 
the Spa agreement in July, increased coal de- 
liveries were required from Germany so that 
the supplies available for iron and steel produc- 
tion were greatly reduced and on account of lack 
of fuel some of the largest plants had to shut 
down a number of their furnaces. 

All things considered German iron and steel 
companies had a year of prosperity and large 
earnings, setting aside large amounts for better- 
ments and renewals and in some cases increasing 
their capital. During the year a new steel works 
began operation at Diisseldorf, the Mannstaedt 
Company erected new blast furnaces, while other 
plants were engaged in improvements, certain 
concerns in the Silesian district building new 
open-hearth plants. Even with the vastly in- 
creased costs of labor and plant, much new work 
was under way and many of the great western 
companies were engaged in sinking new shafts. 

An interesting tendency of the year was the 
increased attention that was being made to fuel 
economy for the very obvious reasons already 
mentioned. Like other German ventures it was 
attacked through an organized technical commis- 
sion, the “Waermestette,” or fuel economy sec- 
tion of the Verein Deutschen LEisenhtitteleute, 
and some 200 experts were engaged from the 
middle of 1919 to work in conjunction with plant 
engineers to save fuel. Independent research 
was also carried on and surprising results in 
fuel economy were secured. Savings of coke also 
were made hy using rich foreign ores and much 
Many metallurgical 
developments had resulted during the war, a 
number of which were adopted as standard prac- 
tice. Churchbells of electric steel were said to 
answer as well as those of bronze while the use 
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of lead instead of tin in brazing metals was also 
an economy. Several improved machines such 
as one for drilling holes in ship and boiler plates 
and a simplified drill of electric stecl more 
economical than the spiral drill, were brought 
out during the year. 

See also Iron and Steel under METALLURGY. 
_ YRRIGATION. See RECLAMATION. 

. ISOTOPES. See Pirysics. 

ISTRIA. Before the downfall of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire a crownland of the former 
iinedow of Austria, consisting of a peninsula 
extending from Trieste and Carniola to the 
Adriatic Sea; comprised after 1918 in the new 
state of Jugo-Slavia. Area: 1914 square miles; 
population according to census of Dec. 31, 1910, 
403,566, of whom 43.52 per cent spoke Croatian; 
38.15 per cent, Italian; and 3.3 per cent, German. 
Capital, ag with a population of about 
9000 in 1910. See Juao-SLavia. 

ITALIAN. See PHI@otoey. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. An Italian col- 
ony and protectorates on the east coast of Africa, 
extending from British Somaliland southward to 
the Juba River. Area, about 139,430 square 
miles; population about 450,000. It consists of 
three protectorates, namely, the Sultanate of the 
Mijertins, the territory of the Nogal and the 
Sultanate of Obbia, and of the colony which com- 
prises four administrative divisions. In 1918, 
the imports were valued at 14,827,370 lire and 
the exports at 6,064,782 lire. The budget for 
1919-20 was as follows: Revenue 7,471,000 lire; 
expenditures, 7,467,000 lire. Governor in 1920, 
Carlo Riveri. 

ITALY. A constitutional monarchy in south- 
ern Europe comprising Italy proper, the islands 
of Sardinia, Sicily, Elba, and between 60 and 70 
small islands, together with territory on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea whose limits 
at the close of 1920 were subject to the execution 
of the Treaty of St. Germain and the arrange- 
ment with Jugo-Slavia. (See JuGco-SLAvia and 
War or THE Nations). Area before the war, 
110,632 square miles; pop. estimated, Jan. 
1, 1915, 36,120,118. For details, see preceding 
YEAR Books. Emigration, 1918: 28,311, of 
whom 24,301 went to European or Mediterranean 
countries, and 4010 overseas (2739 to the United 
States). In 1918, 9025 Italians returned to 
Italy (8763 from the United States). Capital, 
Rome, with a population estimated Jan. 1, 1915 
at 590,960; other large cities: Naples 697,917; 
Milan 663,059; Turin 451,994 and Palermo 
345,891. 

EDUCATION. No later figures for elementary 
education were available than those given in pre- 
ceding YEAR Books which gave the public ele- 
mentary schools at 120,196 in 1916 with 3,792,- 
024 pupils and 75,993 teachers. In 1916-17 the 
students in universities numbered 29,075. 

PRopUCTION AND INDUSTRY. Of the _ total 
acreage, namely, 71,652,592, about 65,995,000 were 
under crops and 5,662,500 were waste lands. The 
following table shows the acreage and produc- 
tion in cwts. of the principal crops for 1918 
and 1919: 


Acreage Produce in Cwte. 

1918 1919 1918 1919 
Wheat.. 10,914,250 10,694,000 99,776,000 92,296,000 
Barley. 488,500 485,500 4,218,000 3,626,000 
Oats... 1,228,525 1,142,750 13,166,000 10,080,000 
Maize. 8,598,000 3,757,250 38,798,000 43,498,000 
Rye.... 278,000 276,500 2,658,000 2,822,000 
Rice 346,000 329,250 10,470,000 9,784,000 
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Beans.. 1,077,000 979,000 8,362,000 5,948,000 
potatoes: 747,250 770,250 28,198,000 27,726,000 
ugar 
Beetroot. 107,000 107,500 22,920,000 28,000,000 
Vines'.. 17,261,000 10,759,000 1,237,632 726,000 
Olives’... 5,750,000 5,786.750 ......... 852,000 


1 Produce in thousand gallons. 


The production of silk cocoons for 1920 was 
placed at 59,500,000 pounds, as compared with 
43,500,000 pounds for 1919. While the 1920 crop 
showed an increase (about 37 per cent) over the 
previous year, it was still considerably below the 
average production for the 10 years from 1910 to 
1919, which was 77,500,000 pounds. Italy’s produc- 
tion of cocoons greatly decreased after the coun- 
try’s entrance into the war in 1915. The average 
from 1910 to 1914 was 88,853,440 pounds. Raw 
silk has heen the most important commodity in 
Italy’s export trade from the standpoint of value, 
especially so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. In 1919, of Italy’s total exports to the 
United States of about 453,000,000 lire, 189,- 
000,000 lire was made up of raw silk and silk 
waste. See AGRICULTURE; AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
PRRIMENT STATIONS; and AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION WORK. 

In 1918 the mineral output was valued at 369,- 
763,447 lire and employed 59,962 workers. 

The following table gives the estimated mineral 
production in Italy ducing 1920 as compared 
with production in 1919: 


Minerals 1919 1920 

Tons Tones 
Iron ore and ferro manganese.. 465,655 428,300 
Manganese ore............-..-. 30,841 29,140 
Copper ore............ eee 16,653 6,360 
Lead ore... ..... ccc ce ee ee eee 32,130 36,325 
ZiN0. [OFC 65 oo hes Cae eee eK 65,629 98,090 
SVE 6556 6h ee eek oe Owns s 8,240 500 
Antimony .........cc.0-cecee 125 
Iron pyrites (inc’d’g cupriferous) 372,474 322,450 

MGreury: (630-2 sq bee es Semeeas a 54 1,3 

Minerals 1919 1920 

Tons Tone 

Fuel: 

iG Nite 6. hi es 404s ieee 1,662,430 
Anthracite ..........ceee0es 1,168,541 28,600 
Coal (Triassico)............ 120,715 
Bituminous shale............ 22,000 
Shale (ichthyolic)............. .c2eeees 495 
Sulphur, raw and ground...... 265,316 298,000 
Petroleum ........ce0cesevees 4,85 »750 
Asphalt and bituminous rock... 78,635 108,600 
Bauxite: gc bes ie bie eee aa Ae ees 37,960 
Graphite. <2 eit decnes nea ews 7,626 4,190 


Foren TRADE. The following table shows the 
imports and exports in thousands of dollars for 
the years 1913, 1918 and 1919: 


Date mports Exports 
LODO 3 bese ie eee ieee $703,608 $484,746 
LOB dc bie Sake eae ee 2,820,329 496,705 
AGLO os thet eee eae ea es ees 3,308,281 1,087,724 


In 1919 the leading imports in respect to value 
were: Wheat, raw cotton, coal and coke, and 
wrought iron and steel, and the leading exports 
were: Cotton manufactures, raw silk, silk man- 
ufactures, hemp, fruits, and wines. The chief 
origin of the imports was the United States as 
in the preceding year and the chief country of 
destination for exports was France as in the 
preceding year. 

Raitways. The following information was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in 1920: 
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Railway transportation in Italy at the close 
of the war presented two distinct problems: 
The reorganization of existing facilities, includ- 
ing the repairing of existing rolling stock and 
the purchase of additional equipment; and the 
extension of the old system through the con- 
struction of new lines, in order to meet the 
growing needs of the country for means of com- 
munication. In spite of the efforts made by the 
government to afford relief, the inadequacy of 
the Italian railway service, which made itself 
felt soon after the signing of the armistice, con- 
tinued in 1920; and the inability to obtain the 
reasonably prompt movement of goods, either raw 
materials or finished products, was by no means 
the least of the many difficulties with which 
Italian industry and commerce were confronted. 
During the war all of the belligerent nations were 
obliged to postpone railway repairs which would 
normally have been effected immediately, and 
Italy was no exception to the rule. Conse- 
quently, on the signing of the armistice, the few 
large Italian establishments which were in posi- 
tion to carry on work of this character, found 
themselves faced with an accumulation of re- 
pairs and orders for new equipment sufficient to 
occupy their entire capacity for several years. 
Furthermore, in 1919-20, they were severely 
hampered in the matter of production on ac- 
count of the constant shortage of raw materials 
(notably steel and coal) and repeated labor trou- 
bles, resulting in long-drawn-out strikes and en- 
forced periods of idleness. 
for railway material existed in other countries, 
the measure of relief that it was possible to ob- 
tain from the outside was limited, and progress 
with regard to the rehabilitation of Italian roll- 
ing stock was slow. As to the lack of coal, it 
suffices to say that at no time after the end of 
the war did the supply of coal exceed more than 
one-half of the quantity normally consumed, and 
that the Italian railroads were obliged to eke out 
their scanty allotment by employing lignite, wood, 
and other unsatisfactory substitutes. Of neces- 
sity, irregular service resulted. 

With regard to new construction, the execution 
of new projects for railway extension in Italy, 
which had already been approved, was neces- 
sarily held up during the war, except where these 
presented some special military advantage; and, 
owing to the shortage of steel for munitions, etc., 
it was even found necessary, in certain cases, 
to dismantle sidings and double-track lines that 
were not considered essential. After the armi- 
stice special attention was devoted by the govern- 
ment to the railway problem, but the high prices, 
hoth of materials and labor, and the difficulty 
' of obtaining the former at any figure, constituted 
@ serious obstacle to rapid progress with regard 
to new construction, especially as far as private 
undertakings were concerned. 

When the principal railway systems of Italy 
were taken over by the government on July 1, 
1905, and became the Italian State Railways, 
their length was about 6961 miles, while the 
length of the roads which continued under pri- 
vate management was about 1924 miles, making 
a total mileage for the Italian railroads on that 
date of 8885 miles. In 1920 the length of the 
state railways was slightly in excess of 9920 
miles and that of the private roads about 3845 
miles, making a total of about 13,765 miles, so 
that during the past 15 years Italy's railway 
mileage had increased approximately 55 per cent, 
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the annual average of new construction being 
325 miles. 

The following information was supplied by the 
Ratlway Age. <A project announced during the 
year called for the electrifying of 2750 miles and 
the laying of 6070 miles of new rails. The plan 
involved (1) the immediate electrifying of 803 
miles and the laying of 1780 miles of rails; 
(2) the electrifying of 635 miles and the laying 
of rails over 1410 miles in the period immediately 
following the execution of the first group; (3) 
the electrifying of 1080 miles and the laying of 
rails over 2640 miles by private industry; and 
(4) the electrifying of 158 miles and the laying 
of rails over 242 miles, in which group experi- 
ments were to be made with new methods of 
electric traction. The government for this work 
apportioned about $154,000,000 to be distributed 
over eight periods, ahout $11,600,000 to be ex- 
pended in the financial year 1920-1921. 

New construction as well as operation had to 
be considered in view of the large deficit on the 
Italian railway. This deficit on the Italian gov- 
ernment railways for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, was reported to be $163,400,000. 

The total revenue from all sources was 
$415,910,000 and the total expenses $579,- 
310,000. In an addition it was suggested 
that this figure for the deficit was probably too 
small considering the deterioration of the lines 
during the period due to the lack of adequate 
maintenance. 

FINANCE. On June 27 Minister of the Treas- 
ury Meda made the following statement on the 
financial position of the Italian government: The 
total revenue of the government for the coming 
yest 1920-21, was estimated at 10,500,000,000 
ire (lira at par of exchange = $0.193). Its ordi- 
nary expenses, however, were estimated to be 11,- 
535,000,000 lire. This was an increase of 3,066,- 
112,000 lire, or about 36 per cent, over the es- 
timate of 8,468,888,000 lire made in December, 
which increase was principally accounted for by 
the necessary increases in the salaries of govern- 
ment employees during the time which had elapsed 
since then. On this basis, expenses would exceed 
the estimated total revenue by about 1,000,000,- 
000 lire. Moreover, 1,500,000,000 lire of the rev- 
enue was of a temporary character. 

For extraordinary expenses, it was stated that 
in spite of the notable reductions already made, 
an estimate of less than 13,200,000,000 was not 
justified, this amount being made up for the 
most part by the following items: 


Lira 
Deficit in connection with food supplics, 
not including the cost of transportation 5,500,000,000 
Additional deficit in the administration 


of State railways..............0000% 600,000,000 
Recent allowanccs to employees on ac- 
count of high cost of living......... 650,000,000 


For Ministries of 
CONICS 663 iio aR ES hw wk Bienes 
For the new territorics, including the 
settlement of claims for damages.... 
For marine transportation, including the 
cost of transporting foodstuffs (esti- 
mated at 800,000,000 lire)......... 
Pensions, etc.............. +00 ec eecas 


War, 
2,850,000,000 


2,000,000,000 


1,200,000.000 
300,000,000 


Unless additional revenue is secured, on the 
basis of the estimates just given, there would 
he a deficit of about 14,000,000,000 lire. The 
Minister of the Treasury, in giving these figures, 
justified the radical financial measures just pre- 
sented to Parliament for enactment into law, and 
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pointed out that, in addition to the revenue which 
it was hoped these would provide, during the 
last half of the year the receipts from new taxes, 
etc., already in effect, ought to afford considerable 
relief. Furthermore, an improvement in the gen- 
eral economic situation of the country and a 
rise in the purchasing power of the lira abroad 
would make possible large savings over the above 
estimates. 

DEFENSE. The strength of the field army at the 
end of 1919 was placed at about 800,000 and meas- 
ures had been proposed to reduce it gradually 
to 250,000. According to figures published by the 
United States War Departuient the permanent 
Italian army at the end of 1920 numbered 350,000, 
while its total forces including reserves was 
placed at 4,163,000. The following table shows 
the number of war vessels that were completed 
at the end of 1920: 


Completed 


at the end 
of 1920 
Dreadnonghts ............ ec ce cece cece eens 6 
Pre-drcadnoughts ............ 0c ce seccccces 6 
Armoured Cruisers... .... 2.00 ee eee eee eee 5 


Protected cruisers, scouts and flotilla leaders.. 23 
Torpedo gunboats, ete......... 0. cee eee eee 

DO@StrOyote:. (a5 66 kin is OK 0% Ge bo 50 
Torpedo boate. ssi i cece cece eedeeeecuenes 74 
BUDMATINGS. 65 5566s cee asa 6 RA Oe SS SS 80 


See NAVAL PROGRESS. 


GOVERNMENT. King, Victor Emmanuel III., 
horn Nov. 11, 1869; succeeded to the throne, 
July 29, 1900; prime minister in 1920, G. Cio- 
litti. For constitution of the ministry see Hie- 
tory below. 

HISTORY 


CABINET Crisis. Railway and postal strikes 
paralyzed industry during Janvary. They arose 
from a demand for increase in wages, reduc- 
tion of hours and government recognition of 
unions. The government in reply offered bonuses 
and shorter hours, but declined to recognize the 
unions. Discontent of the working classes con- 
tinued and resulted in movements described in the 
press as amounting to an industrial revolution 
(see paragraphs below). A ministerial crisis oc- 
curred in March, after a debate lasting for sev- 
eral days and resulting in a hopeless deadlock. 
The prime minister, Nitti, re-organized his cab- 
inet on March 13. 
tives of the Catholic party, the Popular party, 
or Socialists. Its programme announced, March 
22, included a policy of conciliation toward Jugo- 
Slavia, the renewal of economic relations with 
Germany and Russia, and financial retrenchment. 
It seemed to have the support of the Chamber as 
was shown by a vote of confidence, March 31, 
of 250 to 195. On May 11, the government was 
defeated by a vote of 193 to 112, and an attempt 
to reconstruct the cabinet with the inclusion of 
Catholics followed, but the government could not 
stand in face of the Socialist opposition and re- 
signed, June 9. In the following week a new 
ministry was formed, under the former prime 
minister, Giovanni Giolitti. It was constituted 
as follows: President and minister of the In- 
terior, Francesco Tedesco (Liberal) ; Colonies, 
Luigi Rossi (Liberal); Finance, Francesco Te- 
dseco (Liberal) ; Public Works, Camillo Peano 
(Liberal) ; Liberated Provinces, Giovanni Raineri 
(Liberal); Treasury, Filippo Meda (Catholic) ; 
Agriculture, Giuseppe Michelli (Catholic) ; Jus- 
tice, Luigi Fara (Radical) ; Industry, Giulio Ales- 
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It contained no representa- 
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sio (Radical); Posts and Telegraphs, Rosario 
Pasqualino-Vassallo (Radical) ; War, Ivanoe Bo- 
nomi (Socialist) ; Labor and Social Welfare, Ar- 
turo Labriola (Socialist). Three non-political 
experts were also included: Count Carlo Sforza, 
Foreign Affairs; Admiral Giovanni Sechi, Navy; 
Prof. Benedetto Grace, Education. 

AGRABIAN REVOLT. Seizure of landed estates 
by the peasants developed during the summer and 
autumn into a systematic movement and in many 
parts of the country new local authorities sup- 
planted the central government. According to 
reports published in October the conditions in- 
dicated a social revolution but in the main 
peaceful. It was described by French writers 
as a sort of peaceful Jacquerie whereby the work- 
ing and peasant classes were rapidly gaining pos-. 
session of the land. It originated according to 
them in the demand of the government during 
the war that agriculture should produce more 
and that the motive of production should be the 
welfare of the entire people. ‘Ihe Socialists had 
taken advantage of this and urged the peasants 
not only to destroy what remained of the old 
feudal tenure but actually to assume ownership 
of the land. After the war, the movement was 
aided by over-population and insufficient emigra- 
tion, which caused a general lack of employment. 
The centre of the new movement was Bologna, 
the seat of the federation of agricultural work- 
men. At the beginning of 1920 this associa- 
tion had 500,000 adherents and it rapidly in- 
creased during the year. Its programme called 
for the socialization of the soil and its policy 
consisted in annulling the rights of owners, and 
forcing upon them a rigorous contract for the 
cultivation of the soil; in invading private estates, 
whether large or small, and placing them under 
a codperative system of culture under the na- 
tional federation of agricultural codperatives, 
founded in December 1918. The extent of the 
territory under this collective system was in- 
creasing daily during the year. Associations 
were rapidly formed and under their direction 
posts were set up in pastures, olive groves, vine- 
yards and agricultural lands flying the red flag 
with the inscription “Requisitioned by such and 
such a Codperative.” These acts were ratified in 
many instances by the authorities. The process 
was extremely simple. In the words of a well- 
known Italian Socialist, all that was necessary 
to bring about a revolution in any municipality 
was to replace the portraits of the King by the 
portraits of the commissary of the people. It 
was reported that in the province of Rome more 
than 100 communes covering an area of 13,000 
hectares had been expropriated in this manner. 
The following instances were given as illustra- 
tive: The Marquis of Terraioli was deprived in 
this manner of 1000 hectares and the Princess 
Altaire was deprived of 888. A Spanish pro- 
prietor, the Duke de Bivona in Sicily, was be- 
sieged three days in his castle which the people 
pillaged. The Countess de Cambray-Digny was 
besieged in her villa near Florence. The estate 
of a celebrated singer Mattia Baltistini was seized 
and held for months by the peasants. It was re- 
ported that in three provinces of Sicily 100,000 
peasants had possessed themselves of the great 
estates; that in Tuscany bands of peasants with 
the red flag at their head traversed the fields, 
invaded farms, burned down store-houses of grain 
and forage, stole farm implements and pillaged 
houses. In some parts of the country murders 
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were reported and acts of violence were said to 
have heen committed in the liberated regions of 
Venetia and in the provinces of Cremona, Fer- 
rara and Reggio. In the province of Emilia 190 
incendiary and other attacks on property were 
_ reported, May—December. To a certain extent 
the government ratified acts of disnossession in 
that it recognized the occupation for a fixed pe- 
riod of time of lands that were uncultivated or 
ill-cultivated. It was reported. however. that 
the invaders made no distinction hetween the cul- 
tivated and the uncultivated lands and that cer- 
tainly they did not regard their occupation as a 
temporary one. Nominally the principle of compen- 
sation was recognized hut as a matter of fact it 
was said to he practicallv ignored. In the neigh- 
borhood of Bologna and Reggio associations of 
colonists, small farmers and day laborers deter- 
mined the hours of labor, the kind of cultivation. 
rate of wages, distribution of manual lahor and 
employment of machines, according to rules laid 
down by local bodies affiliated with the federa- 
tion. Protest was useless and disohedience was 
severely punished. It was reported, for example, 
that a peasant who tried to dispose of his crop 
without regard to the order of requisition of 
the Bologna bureau of labor was shot and killed 
and that farmers who had attempted to thresh 
their wheat were lIvnched. The federation re- 
fused to treat with the association of landowners 
of Bologna, but would treat only with each in- 
dividual owner. The union organizations com- 
pletely controlled the situation. Writers who 
visited Italy at this time (October) declared 
that at that moment the individual right to 


property in the whole province of Emilia had 


ceased to exist. It was a system of collective 
purchase and collective farming. The unions 
fought against any attempt to build up private 
estates and whoever tried to acquire private prop- 
erty in land for this purpose was boycotted. It 
was described as a system of trusts in the in- 
terest of the agricultural workingmen—a trust 
of manual labor, a trust of farm implements, and 
trusts of purchase and sale. The experiment in 
the Bologna region was described as a partic- 
ularly thorough-going one. The revolutionary or- 
ganizations at the beginning of October were 
about to dispose of the real estate of the religious 
foundations amounting to 500,000,000 lire. At 
the close of the year, however, a partial return 
to the old régime was reported and the agrarian 
dictatorship in the provinces of Emilia and Bo- 
logna was said to have completely failed. The 
central authority had counted for little in this 
result which was chiefly due to the organiza- 
tion of bourgeois groups which in view of the 
importance of the government fought violence 
with violence. 

Meanwhile the industrial workers were en- 
gaged in a similar warfare with the capitalist 
employers. 

LABOR AND THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. By 
September, a large number of factories especially 
in the metal-working region were in the hands of 
the workingmen and on many of them red flags 
were flying. Soviets had been set up in a large 
number. The conditions resulting from the war, 
especially in those industries which had developed 
in order to meet the necessities of the war, such 
as the metal industry, left large establishments 
without the means of continuing their activities. 
The discharge of the workingmen would lead to 
a labor war which might have serious results. 
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The reduction of the output to a pre-war hasis 
would he satisfactory to neither the emnlovees 
nor the employers. ‘At this crisis the workingmen 
forcibly took possession of the shops. The gov- 
ernment, remained neutral until the situation re- 
rulted in a snirit of compromise on the part of 
hoth the emplovers and employees, whereby the 
latter moderated their demands and the em- 
plovers agreed to admit the particifation of the 
workingmen in the direction of industry. There- 
wpon the government offered to arhitrate on the 
basis of a combination for control hetween the 
workingmen and emplovers. The representatives 
of both sides were invited to a conference by the 
prime minister on September 15 and as a result, 
the emplovers admitted the workingmen as par- 
ticipants in control, but not as the dominant 
factor. It was also agreed that the workingmen 
should evacuate the plants. The confederation of 
employers held a meeting at Milan and ratified 
this agreement and the metal-workers voted their 
approval of evacuation in a referendum of Sep- 
tember 26 by vote of 127,904 against 44,531. The 
General Confederation of Labor as represented 
by the Commission of Workers drew up a pro- 
gramme containing the following main points: 
The employers were not to resort to artificial in- 
dustrial crisis; they must prevent “dumping”; 
they must admit the Workers Council to parti- 
cipation in the purchase of raw materials and in 
the unloading of goods and must allow it to 
superintend the sale and fix the price of finished 
products, to superintend the grading of wages, 
to assign work to employees according to their 
abilities, to oversee the general expenses and limit 
the expenses of present owners, to decide when 
new machinery was needed, to supervise sanitary 
conditions, etc. The government was criticised 
by certain public men, but in general it seemed 
to have the support of the country. Its attitude 
was defined by the prime minister in a pro- 
gramme published in a leading official newspaper. 
This declared that the system in which single 
men could control thousands of others who had. 
no redress, was no longer possible. Workingmen 
must be placed in a position in which they can 
contribute to its administration. They must have 
a share in the responsibility. The Popular or 
Catholic party issued a manifesto demanding co- 
éperation between the employer and emplovee, 
the safe-guarding of legitimate private owner- 
ship, and an inquiry under government control 
into the present state of industry and into the 
need of land reforms. 

Among the aspects brought out in the press in 
regard to the labor situation the following may 
be noted. In industry the mass of the working- 
men were gaining the upper hand. The middle 
or capitalist class had tried in vain to control the 
situation. The lowering of the rate of exchange 
and the increase in the cost of living had thrown 
things into confusion and in the presence of the 
general unrest even the constitutional parties had 
yielded to the demands for reform. Thus in the 
programme of the Catholic party itself were 
found such reforms as woman suffrage, general 
establishment of codperative production, inter- 
nationalization of raw materials and transport. 
The government had gone to astonishing lengths 
in its financial measures. The land system un- 
der the pressure of some 700,000 or 800,000 
laborers was undergoing radical changes from 
day to day without any interference on the part 
of the state. Landed property was rapidly pas- 
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sing into the hands of those who cultivated it 
while workingmen were invading uncultivated 
lands and taking possession of them for the pur- 
pore of exploiting them. These changés were ef- 
fected with far less violence than might have 
been anticipated and this was no doubt due to 
the moderation of the government. In many 
places red flags bearing the emblems of the Soviet 
were flving on industrial buildings and there were 
signs that they might soon be flying on the 
public buildings. The attitude of many of the 
middle-class journals appeared to be that of 
desperation in regard to economic conditions and 
a willingness to accept anything for a change. 
According to the terms arranged between the em- 
ployers and the workingmen in the meta) in- 
dustries, the former paid the cost of the change 
but they consented to this because the govern- 
ment ordered them to do so. In this respect the 
government vindicated itself in a remarkable 
manner from the charge so often made by the 
Socialists that it always took the side of the 
employer against the workingman on principle. 
The prime minister was certainly showing him- 
self partial to the working class. A committee 
was appointed representing both sides equally to 
prepare the basis of a law organizing industries 
on the principle of the participation of working- 
men in the technical and financial control and 
in the administration of the industry to which 
they belonged. The question arose whether the 
workingmen once admitted to this position of 
responsibility would not show a spirit so hostile 
to the employers that it would paralyze the in- 
dustry. The trade unionist leaders promised 
that these reforms while satisfying the working- 
men would at the same time stimulate them to 
work more efficiently. They made the same prom- 
ise, however, in respect to the eight hour day 
and the results had not conformed to it. The 
more radical journals of the Socialist party did 
not conceal their belief that these measures for 
working class varticipation in industrial con- 
trol were merely a step in a social revolution 
and they hailed it as the first surrender of the 
middle class and the capitalist system. And 
the same apirit ran through the comments in 
foreign Socialist papers. For example, the well- 
known Socialist paper in Paris, L’Humanité, 
said, The central point of the struggle is the 
taking possession of the factories by the workers; 
it is a blow at private property.” 

A mixed commission formed in the autumn of 
representatives of the employers and the labor 
organizations failed to come to an agreement in 
respect to the control of plants and was dis- 
solved. By the end of the year the government 
had gained strength and was more successful in 
the maintenance of order. Soldiers took the 
places of strikers on several occasions in No- 
vember. A riot at Bologna, November 2], at- 
tributed to Socialist attempts to control the city 
government resulted in the killing of eight per- 
sons and the wounding of others. It was prompt- 
ly followed by a measure imposing severe punish- 
ment on persons having explosives in their pos- 
session. A modus vivendi was arranged by the 
government between workingmen and employers 
and was in effect at the close of the year. The 
extreme radical element seemed to be under con- 
trol and in general an approach to normal con- 
ditions was reported. : 

Tue ITaLian RapicaLs. There was a consid- 
erable Communist element in the Italian labor 
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movement which threatened to turn it into a social 
revolution after the model of Russia, and there 
were many radical sympathizers with the govern- 
ment of Lenin. A mission was sent to Moscow 
from the Italian Socialists which brought back 
a report in September (7) along with an order 
from Venin to the Italian council of the Third 
International to expel certain moderate leaders 
from the party. The report declared that while 
the capitalist system had been destroyed in Rus- 
sia, nothing had been set up in its place that 
could meet the simplest needs of civilized people. 
The Bolshevist system was entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. It seemed well entrenched there, for 
although the number of Bolshevists was small— 
some 600.000 out of a population of 160,000,- 
000—they had seized all the political and social 
power and were doing their utmost to suppress 
all other parties. They were forbidding them to 
use propaganda or press. Lenin’s order greatly 
offended the Italian moderate Socialists. It said 
that the moderate leaders were guilty of wreck- 
ing the revolutionary government in Italy just 
at the moment when it was heginning to ripen. 
On the other hand, there were still many strong 
supporters of the Russian Soviet government and 
of the Third International. One of the sec- 
retaries of the Socialist party and a deputy in 
the Italian parliament declared the Third Inter- 
national to be the highest authority, accepted 
by all true Socialists of the world. 


SocIALISts AND ForEIGN Poticy. In general 
the effect of Socialist influence in Italian politics 
was precisely what might have been foreseen. 
that is to say a tendencv toward pacification and 
the repression of anything that savored of impe- 
rialism. The discussion of the Treaty of Saint 
Germain. for example, was violently attacked as 
not providing for peace in the future. There was 
a compact group of 150 deputies who had heen 
elected on a revolutionary programme. Their 
influence upon the foreign policy could not be 
withstood. They opposed the alliances result- 
ing from the war end above all they wished to 
enter into cordial relations with the former enemv 
countries. Everything they said was inspired 
by a profound hatred of the war and its results. 
As to the Albanian situation they vigorously op- 

d the sending of troops and demanded an in- 
dependent Alhania. When it was decided that 
the Italian forces should be withdrawn from Al- 
bania, this was proclaimed as a Socialist victory. 
As to Poland they opposed the sending of arms 
and munitions. which would be used against the | 
Red army of Russia. Toward Russia they ex- 
pressed good-wil] and they persistently com- 
manded the renewal of diplomatic and commercial 
relations. After the first session of the Chamber 
which was elected soon after November 16, 1919 
a motion to this effect was voted and since it 
was diversely interpreted it passed almost unan- 
imously. At that time it was hoped that a vast 
quantity of grain could be procured in Southern 
Russia and the resumption of trade relations ap- 
pealed to all parties in view of Italy’s need of 
food. Gradually Socialist projects of pacifica- 
tion were brought into conformity with the aims 
of the Catholic party and finally the whole 
Chamber was won over to the policy of renewed 
relations with Russia. An Italian diplomatic 
agent was sent to Moscow, and a Soviet agent, 
M. Vorosky, arrived at Rome, where there was al- 
ready a commercial agent from Russia. Count 
Sforza justified the renewal of relations on the 
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ground that the opposite course would give Bol- 
shevism the sentimental advantage of an appar- 
ent martyrdom. This was not good policy. 
Moreover, renewed relations would enlighten the 
people of the world as to what was really hap- 
pening in Russia, and the more everybody knew 
about it, the less danger there was that the Rus- 
sian example would be contagious. This was 
claimed by the Socialist party as a triumph for 
their own cause. Some of their organs were 
roceeding from it to demand the curtailment of 
taly’s colonial empire. Certain publications de- 
manded that Libya should be evacuated. © One of 
the Socialist leaders expressed the hope that 
there would soon be a Balkan confederacy based 
on communism extending all the way from the 
Adriatic and the Bosphorus by means of which 
Italy might communicate directly with Soviet 
Russia. Certain members of the party again in- 
sisted that the only way of settling the Adriatic 
question was by trading with a Jugo-Slavia that 
had turned communist. . 

ReLations Wirn Jvuco-Stavia. The Fiume 
situation continued to disturb Italian relations 
with their former allies down to the month of 
December. Throughout the greater part of the 
year D’Annunzio continued to hold the city in de- 
fiance of his own government and his country’s 
allies. Inability to settle this matter was one 
of the causes of the downfall of the Nitti min- 
istry in May. It was reappointed for a short 
time but gave way to the Giolitti government in 
June. The course of events included the setting 
up of the regency of Quarnero under D’Annunzio 
and the promulgation of a peculiar constitution ; 
the discussion on the subject between Italy and 
the Allies; the final blockade by the Italian gov- 
ernment; the surrender of Fiume ‘and the de- 
parture of D’Annunzio at the close of the year 
as narrated in the WAR OF THE NATIONS. In 
July, there were local conflicts between the Ital- 
ians and the Jugo-Slavs at various points dur- 
ing the year on account of the friction over 
this and other questions. An agreement was 
reached with Albania in August, whereby the 
independence and unity of that country was rec- 
ognized. At the end of November after renew- 
ing direct discussions with Jugo-Slavia, the two 
governments signed the treaty of Rapallo (see 
War OF THE NATIONS) which in the main ap- 
peared to be advantageous to Italy. 

AMNESTY. On October 14 there was a proc- 
lamation of general amnesty for all 
and military crimes committed before Sept. 19. 
1919, including deserters and former subjects of 
Austria-Hungary, now residing in Italy. 
required that deserters if they were to come 
within the terms of the amnesty, must appear 
before the proper authorities within a month, 
or if living abroad, within four months. See 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 

IVORY COAST. A French colony forming a 
constituent part of the French government-gen- 
eral of West Africa, and situated between Liberia 
and the British colony of the Gold Coast. Area, 
about 125,000 square miles; population 1,562,023 
of whom 738 were Europeans. Capital, Abidjan, 
so constituted in 1920, the former seat of ad- 
ministration having been Bingerville. The chief 
products are palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, rub- 
ber and mahogany. The total foreign trade in 
1919 was valued at $10,038,970 as against $5,586,- 
685 in 1918. This was far in excess of any pre- 
vious year. The imports amounted to $4,542,648 
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and the exports to $5,496,322. The leading im- 
ports in respect to value were: Cotton goods; 
metal manufactures and tobacco; and the lead- 
ing exports were: Palm kernels; palm-oil; and 
mahogany logs. In 1919 England supplied 48.57 
per cent of the imports; France, 26.69 per cent 
and the United States, 21.3 per cent. Of the ex- 
ports France received 60 per cent and England 
20 per cent. The tonnage of shipping in 1919 
was as follows: Entered, 414,768; cleared, 
439,931. There is a railway from Abidjan to 
Bouaké, 197 miles in length; an extension of it 
to the north was under construction. See FRENCH 
WEsT AFRICA. 

I. W. W. See INpustRIAL WoRKERS OF THE 
WORLD. 

JACKSON, JoHN BRINCKERHOFF. Former 
minister to Greece, died in Switzerland, Decem- 
ber 20. In 1902 he was minister to Greece and 
subsequently to other Balkan states and to Per- 
sia and Cuba. He was born at Newark, N. J., 
in 1862; graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1883, but resigned from the navy 
in 18868. Three years later he was admitted to 
the New York bar, but soon afterwards was ap- 
pointed to the United States legation at Berlin. 
where he became secretdry in 1894. He was 
diplomatic agent in Bulgaria in 1905. minister 
to Persia, 1907, to Cuba, 1909, Roumania, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria, 1911. He resigned in 1913. In 
1914 he was made special agent of the State De- 
partment to report on the condition of prisoners 
of war. 

JACOB, Epcar. Bishop of St. Albans, 1903- 
1919, died at Winchester, March 25. He was 
born near Winchester, Nov. 16, 1844. and edu- 
cated there and at Oxford. He was ordained 
deacon in 1868, served as chaplain in India and 
in 1878 hecame vicar of St. Mary’s at Portsea. 
His success in developing the latter parish 
brought him into public notice and he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria. 
In 1896, he became the second Bishop of New- 
castle and in 1903 was appointed bishop of St. 
Albans. 

JACQUERIE, See Music, Opera. 

JALOUX, EpmMonp. See FrENcH LITERATURE. 

JAMAICA. A British crown colony compris- 
ing the island of Jamaica, which is the largest 
of the British West Indies, and the following de- 
pendencies: The Turks and Caicos Islands, Cay- 
man Islands, Morant Cays, Pedro Cays. Aren, 
of Jamaica, 4207 square miles; of dependencies, 
224 square miles. Population estimated, Dec. 31, 
1918, 891,040. Capital, Kingston, with a pop- 
ulation (1911) of 57,369. Public elementary 
schools in 1918-19 numbered 696 with an attend- 
ance of 60,248. Acerage under cultivation in 
1918-19, 1,048,240 distributed as follows: Un 
der tillage 298,411; pasture 749,813; sugar cane, 
41,067; coffee, 196,545: bananas, 60,585; cocoa- 
nuts, 39,783; cocoa 16,978; ground provisions 
83,549; guinea grass 150,087; mixed cultivation 
33,450; commons 599,726. The exports in the 
calendar year 1919 were valued at $27,385,389 
and the imports at $24,749,147. This was an 
increase of 109 per cent over 1918 for the ex- 
ports, an increase of 50 per cent for the im- 
ports, and indicated the greatest revival in Ja- 
maican trade for a century. During the preceding 
forty years the United States while losing its 
place in the export trade was a steady gainer 
in the import trade, its share increasing from 
31.5 per cent in 1879 to 66.1 per cent in 1919. 
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During the same period England’s share fell from 
50.9 per cent to 19.9 per cent. Total tonnage in 
1919, 1,046,953. Expenditures, £228,608; rev- 
enue, £157,304. Railway mileage, 19714. Gov- 
ernor at the beginning of 1920, Sir Leslie Probyn. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. See MUNICIPAL 
OWNERS HIP. 

JAN MAYEN. See Polar RESEARCH. 

JAPAN. An empire in the Far East. Cap- 
ital, Tokyo. 

AREA AND PopuLaTion. Exclusive of claims 
pending as result of the war, the empire consists of 
Japan proper, Korea (Chosen), Formosa (Tai- 
wan), Karafuto, Kwantung, the Pescadores, and 
many other groups of islands, the total number 
composing the empire being placed at nearly 4000. 
Total area 260,738 square miles; total population, 
Dec. 31, 1918, 78,261,856, of whom 57,784,935 
were in Japan proper which consists of four 
large and many smaller islands with an 
area of 148,756 square miles. Population of the 
three largest cities, Dec. 31, 1916: Tokyo, 2,244,- 
796; Osaka, 1,460,218; Kyoto, 539,153. For fur- 
ther details as to area and distribution of pop 
ulation, see preceding YEAR BOOKS. 

Japanese emigration was on the wane during 
the war, owing to prosperous industrial condi- 
tions at home, but with the arrival of business 
depression emigration to South America—partic- 
warly Brazil and Peru—gradually revived. Dur- 
ing November, 1920, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
booked 480 emigrant passengers to Brazil, and 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 200 emigrant passengers 
to Peru. According to the latest returns avail- 
able at the close of the year there were 35,000 
Japanese men and women in Brazil and 14,000 
in Peru. 

PropucTION. Three-quarters of the land is 
reported to be under peasant proprietors and the 
remainder under tenants. The taxed land owned 
hy private persons and local corporations was of- 
ficially reported, Jan. 1, 1919, at 15,183,812 cho 
(1 cho = 2.4507 acres) of which 5,173,703 were 
under cultivation; 8,024,518 forests; 1,317,819 
plains: and 44,839 pastures. The following table 
for principal crops in 1917 and 1918 is taken 
from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920: 


Crop Acreage Produce (Quarters) 
1917 1918 1917 1918 
Rice .. 7,554,807 7,554,807 34,099,600 84.187.000 
Wheat - 1,392,219 1,892,000 4.241.757 4,053,420 
Rarley . 1.314,979 1,872,090 5,730,522 5,200,800 
Rye ..... 1,572,405 1,562.269 5,123,187 5,249,130 
Tobreco’. . 69,726 65,290 888.626 840,776 
Ten! _.. 118.898 121,675 752,591 762,300 


' Produce in Cwts. 


The wheat crop of 1920 was estimated at 5,890,- 
859 koku (1 koku == 5.119 bushels) or a decrease 
of 469,941 koku compared with the crop of 1919, 
though an increase of 63,537 koku above the nor- 
mal crop. The crop of barley was reported at 
8,289,859 kok, a decrease of 1,544,077 koku com- 
pared with the previous year and of 1,377.603 
koku compared with normal. The crop of naked 
harley totaled 8.297,090 koku, an increase of 675,- 
893 koku over 1919 and of 334,461 koku com- 
pared with the normal crop. Rye was given at 
40,536,433 bushels. The forecast of rice produc- 
tion for 1920 was 310,744,680 bushels, an increase 
of 10 per cent over the average of the past seven 
years. In Chosen the cotton crop promised to 
be abundant, an increase of 10 per cent over last 
year being predieted. Millet, rice, and other 
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cereals indicated better results than in normal 


years. 


See AGRICULTURE. 
The minera] and metal products in 1918 were 


valued at 621,413,403 yen, the chief products in 
the order of value being coal, steel, copper, pig 
iron, and petroleum. 


ComMeRcE. The accompanying table gives im- 


ports and exports by groups and principal arti- 
cles for 1919 and 1920, in yen (the present ex- 
change value of the yen being $0.485). 


IMPORTS 


T-A. Food, drink, and 


I-B. Food, drink, 
tobacco, partly or wholly 
prepared 


II. 


III. 
further use 
facturo 


IV. Articles 
manufactured 


Vv. 


tobacco, natural state. . 


Rice 


Others 


Pee ee ee ee 


and 


of © we ee ee ee 8 eo 


oe we © @ wp @ eee @ 
eenveoewevreetee eo ee 


oo eGo weeeee ee 


Raw materials...... 


Oil yielding material 
Hides and sxkins.... 
Crude india rubber 

and gutta-percha. . 
Chili saltpeter...... 
Sulphate of 

nium, crude 
Oil cake........... 
Cotton, 


oe ee © eo ewe eo 8 * 


Others ............ 
Manufactures 
in manu- 


Ce ed 


Leathers 
Paraffin wax....... 
Oausntic soda and 

soda ash 
Coal-tar dyes....... 
Wild Silk.......... 
Pulp for paper mak’g 
Iron, pig, ingot, and 


ove e ee we ene s 


oeoervr eee vr ee 


and sheet........ 
Iron, pipes, and tubes 
Lead, ingot, and slabs 


Tin, ingot, and slab. 


- Construction materials 


Others 


wholly 


a 


Oil, - petroleum...... 
Cotton tissues....... 
Wooien tissues...... 
Papers 
Iron nails.......... 
Railway carriages and 
parts 
Automobiles and parts 
Steam vessels 
Machinery and parts 
Others 


of 8 © © © @ © ow eww 


eee eee eee ve 
oe ee eee 


Miscellaneous 


Total imports 
merchandise .. 


Specie and bullion...... 


1919 


254,655,000 
162,220,000 


85,303,000 


57,132,000 


96,668,000 


58,182,000 


19,008,000 
19,398,000 


1,093,754,000 


21,232,000 
15,460,000 


17,365,000 
13,838,000 


27,435,000 


135,187,000 
667,867,000 


16,784,000 
61,305,000 
18,588,000 
20,903,000 
10,888,000 

7,436,000 


59,466,000 


451,386,000 


5,483,000 


6,921,000 © 


14,520,000 
10,722,000 
12,937,000 


10,685,000 .- 


57,944,000 


156,718,000 


13,219,000 
10,896,000 


1919 
6,952,000 
24,376.000 


120,013,000 


261,160,000 


21,673,000 
9,710,000 
12,605,000 
18,431,000 
5,126,000 


6,784,000 
11,283,000 
469,000 
89,409,000 
85,670,000 


15,837,000 


"2,178,460,000 
327,477,000 


1920 


129,079,000 


18,085,000 
47,648,000 


63,346,000 


93,325,000 


60,220,000 


16,411,000 
16,694,000 


1,260,106,000 


16,581,000 
19,371,000 


13.417,000 
24,740,000 


19,872,000 
150,909,000 
721,433,000 

15,326,000 
121,625,000 

19,913,000 

15,957,000 

23,469,000 

9,791,000 


87,702,000 


509,067,000 


8,404,000 
7,551,000 


11,622,000 
15,439,000 

8,413,000 
13,185,000 


42,011,000 


201,152,000 
15,093,000 
7,109,000 


1920 
7,441,000 
23,025,000 


148,622,000 


328,364,000 


21,270,000 
17,359,000 
31,782,000 
17,591,000 

6,701,000 


7,121,000 
10,471,000 
260,000 
110,921,000 
104,888,000 


16,198,000 


2,336,139,000 


404,735,000 
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Importe Exports 
1918 1920 1919 1920 
Gold ee ae ee 825.771,.000 855,692,000 DROW oi 65,4 eee ees 21,240,000 14,742,000 
Silver ............. 1,706,000 49,043,000 Copper ........... 26.151,000 12,689,000 
Plaita "tor hat maki’g 20,128.000 21,961,000 
Excess of imports of Others ............ 78,796,000 77,011,000 
Merchandise ....... ‘ 74,589,000 387,750,000 __ 
Excess of imports of IV. Articles wholly 
gold and silver........ 322,423,000 400,837,000 manufactured ........ 901,423,000 962,928,000 
Foreign trade of Chosen Leather manufactures 6,588.0N0 3,132,000 
(Korea): Soaps ..... die te acs 4,873,000 4,563,000 
Imports of merch'dise 95,869,000 95,843,000 
Net imvorta of specie Matches ........... 32,969,000 28,453.000 
and bullion........ 20,000 5,349,000 Silk tissues......... 162,477,000- 158,426.000 
Cotton tiasues....... 280,373,000 334.975,000 
Forrign trade of Taiwan Woolen tinsues...... 11.214,000 7.615.000 
(Formosa) : Silk handkerchiefs... 7,608,000 8.685,000 
Imports of merch'dise 64,133,000 60,254,000 Cotton towels....... 3,786,000 4.831.000 
Net imports of specie Knitted goods.... 39,068,000 36,101.000 
and bullion....... 0 ..........2. 625,000 Hats, caps, & bonnets 8,579,000 6.814.000 
eu uftons ........... Se act ouE ayaa ge 
apers ........... ,401,000 3. .000 
EXPORTS rE Oement, Portland... 6,546.000 10,059,000 
1919 1920 Potteries .......... 22,630,000 31,456,000 
I-A. F 00 d, drink, and G1 ages and gl ass 
tobacco, natural state. . 65,814,000 44,992,000 manufactures ... 19,689,000 28,239,000 
‘ a a EN EET Insulated elect’c wire 8,410,000 - 8,043,000 
RiCO. isco o iis eas 4,485,000 6.051,000 Iron manufactures. 25,225,000 21,254.000 
Beans and pens.... 31,975,000 10,818,000 Gum tires.......... 7,114,000 8,017,000 
Aquatic products... . 18.718,000 19,280,000 Machinery and parta 16,961,000 17,153,000 
Others 2.0... c cess 10,136,000 8,843,000 Umbrellas ......... 4,883,000 3,547,000 
<a Brushes .......... 10,300,000 8,998,000 
I-B. Food, drink, and Lamps and parts... 6,853,000 8,514,000 
tobacco, partly or wholly OVE oa be onan 13.001,000 21,186,000 
prepared ............ 84,546,000 97,289,000 Others ............ 167,644,000 174,759,000 
eee See eee eee 12,745,000 4,997,000 W. Miscellaneous ...... 32,187,000 24,504,000 
Sab aoe uP State Snce es 18,403,000 17,110,000 —_—_— 
Bucat. refined...... 21,625,000 80,596,000 Total ex por ts— 
Beer dreeion 6 Rae wise s0sns oo 7,200,000 4,590,000 merchandise ... 2,098,871,000 1,948,389,000 
ees in tins — SS 
an ttles....... 9.182,000 7,945,000 cio and bullion...... 5,054,000 3,898,000 
Others ............ 15'391,000 32,051,000 Pete 8nd bul 
. RD ap ey he Gold ewes ere 1,486,000 10,000 
II. Raw materials...... 110,270,000 140,105,000 Silver .......c000. 3,568,000 3,888,000 
Waate silk and floss Foreign trade of Chosen 
oft cn z7/600.000 | 27841000 URSTORD ye 
Bl eee eee eee eee 735, .200,000 E erch'dise 9,817,000 22,578,000 
Wood). 2): yes 24,068,000 29,059,000 MOEA OOO OIE. x eee eee 
Others ........... ‘ 20,958,000 38,305,000 Foreign trade of Taiwan 
TIT. Manufactures for “ E nig h'dise 85,622,000 35,180,000 gg 
further use in manu- Renee es 
facture ........0.86. 905,131,000 678,571,000 
BAe Seale ‘fatty oils TP eetons 10,614,000 * 
mphor .......... 884,000 4,965,000 i 
Raw Silk.......... 628.617,000 883,576,000 ere apenyAng table shows the trade by 
Cotton yarns....... 114,232,000 168,013,000 Countries: 
Increase (-+-) Increase ( -f-) 
or decrease or decrease 
(—) compared (—) compared 
Country Exports 1920 with 1919 Imports 1980 with 1919 
Asia: Yen Yen Yen Yen 
OHIDEA: ested dase eho ESS ets 410,268,000 — 386,781,000 218,088,000 —104,013,000 
Kwangtung Territory...........-. wee 113,697,000 — 386,430,000 196,862,000 + 34,468,000 
Hongkong .............0ceeceecees 74,055,000 -+ 14,899,000 2,234,000 + 697,000 
British India. css 66 cee‘ ee ees 192,250,000 + 75,371,000 894,930,000 + 75,452,000 
Straits Settlements........... cre kets 85,780,000 + 5,886,000 17,187,000 — 11,073,000 
Dutch East Indies.......... ere 107,225,000 + 49,870,000 68,628,000 + 3,101,000 
French Indo-China.............. ee 8,445,000 + 1,908,000 20,619,000 —103,506,000 
Asiatic Russia........ oe Serres ‘ 22,881,000 — 48,077,000 3,832,000 — 1,093,000 
Philippines ..............00.4- eae e's 84,378,000 + 15,822,000 16,405,000 + 875,000 
Siam oc eewrer ec eee nose ee eee ee teres 4,201,000 + 806,000 8,245,000 =e 26,692,000 
Other countries...........0. 20 wees ; 248,000 + 94,000 566,000 —_ 45,000 
fee a eer a RROD ite ees Gee tied eeree went cnt 
TOUS) 6 aii ni ouie es hwo re A 998,373,000 + 43,368,000 942,546,000 —131,859,000 
Furope: 
England ......-......+2006. cece eee 97,797,000 — 18,656,000 232,216,000 +104,674,000 
NCE ...- ese eens oe ee 71,654,000 a 4,809,000 14,482,000 + 5,651,000 
Germany ......... ce cesses ccecvees 1,603,000 999,000 15,115,000 + 14,856.000 
Bel@iW: sed 8S ie ares bw oS CASS RS 4,.311,000 + 880,000 8,964,000 + 3,915,000 
TOG 4 SG oe ode se ae ee ae Sy rrr ee 6,877,000 —_— 21,000 2,117,000 + 1,886,000 
Switzerland. ..i606s sory a cewe sees see 186,000 — 272,000 9,197,000 + 553,000 
Holland ..........-.6- ie bce Ranaut ace 7,900,000 + 6,421,000 6.281,000 + 3.114,000 
BWOUON, «eee Ne kaa ees tela e 415,000 —_— 819,000 17,388,000 + 6,098,000 
Other countries.................000. 5,937,000 + 1,756,000 4,563,000 + 2,101,000 
OUBY: see Scars ire dice ois Se are ar oe ee 195,590,000 + 597,000 305,318,000 +142,348,000 
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North America: : 
United States.......ccccceccccccces 565,019,000 —263,079,000 878,177,000 +106,796,000 
COUGGA: 40% ccna Sus cia? ianwcoese 21,659,000 — 3,180,000 5,051,000 — 1,075,000 
Other countries................00005 6,471,000 + 2,814,000 805,000 — 648,000 
TOME. o5.0:6248 7S 562 Ox Se Sh aa weeos 593,149,000 —263,945,000 878,533,000 +105,073,000 
South America: 
Peru Ser ee ee ee ee ee ee re are 8,722,000 +- 983,000 489,000 _ 374,000 
Chili... ccc ccc ecccrcccevnccvecs ‘ 2,222,000 — 1,668,000 24,678,000 + 10,855,000 
ATZONtINSA ....- ee ec c eee e ees 23,687,000 + 12,322,000 3,929,000 + 1,530,000 
Brazil ...... Ve ee ee 4,220,000 + 2,714,000 1,886,000 + 1,240,000 
Other countries... ... 0... cee eee ee ee 5,159,000 + 8,228,000 1,188,000 + 681,000 
TOAD 525d hw aw ae owe wera has é 39,010,000 + 18,179,000 32,115,000 . + 13,932,000 
Africa: 
Egypt i rs 30,636,000 + 14,724,000 13,263,000 canard 2,241,000 
Ca of Good Hope Colony.......... 8,206,000 ++ 10,000 73,895,000 + 36,731,000 
Other countries..............0cc00 es 895,000 + 191,000 1,288,000 —- 122,000 
oh SY Ra ee 89,707,000 + 14,925,000 88,446,000 + 383,868,000 
All others: , 
AUSLERIIB:. 5G Gwe BG SRE §8,112,000 + 27,286,000 62,460,000 + 5,830,000 
New Zealand..........0..0-cee008 es 9,668,000 + 4,392,000 28,000 — ,000 
ELRWAL i 666k aS ee ha OW Ree RS ‘ 13,262,000 + 4,649,008 268,000 — 22,000 
Other countries........e.ce008 eerie : 1,527,000 + 101,000 12,046,000 + 2,634,000 
TOU oases see eG eG he weenie ees sees 82,564,000 + 36,428,000 74,792,000 + 8,383,000 
In warehouse ....... KemGateeepeeeets i -SeeSeetwtent ° . waevipacies 12,000,000 — 8,658,000 
Unascertained | 6566s. 50nd siesta 23% 1,000 — 31,000 2,425,000 — 402,000 
Grand: ‘total <6.0446560.266s 08 3605 1,948,894,000 —150,479,000 2,886,175,000 +162,715,000 


COMMERCIAL Crisis. During the war Jap- 
unese foreign commerce and domestic industry 
grew enormously and there was a period of great 
extravagance and profiteering. After the arm- 
istice, when it was evident that the inflated values 
must collapse, there was a temporary depression, 
but the country recovered as soon as it wag re- 
alized that the European markets would be suf- 
ficient for all that Japan produced. During the 
first six months of 1920 the excess of imports 
was nearly as great as the whole export trade in 
the year before the war. A considerable part of this 
consisted of raw materials and machinery, but con- 
ditions were uncertain because very high prices 
were paid for goods and there was a tendency to 
invest capital recklessly, and, moreover, there had 
been an enormous increase in wages. In 1919, 
there had been a heavy increase in wages, and 
in certain skilled trades wages even exceeded the 
British level before the war, although labor had 
not half the efficiency of the British. Cost of 
production in Japan in certain industries had 
become higher than that in the United States. 
The American demand for raw silk had in recent 
years been an important factor in Japanese pros- 
perity. Between 1913 and 1919 exportation of 
raw silk to the United States increased four-fold 
in value and doubled in quantity. In the first 
six months of 1920, it fell off greatly in quantity 
but not proportionately in value. Cotton man- 
ufacture and shipbuilding showed considerable 
decline early in the year and shipbuilding was 
threatened by American competition and the de- 
cline in freights. The Chinese boycott on cotton 
did not have the disastrous effects described but 
the industry had suffered much from profiteering. 
The keeping up of excessive prices had caused a 
falling off of the exports-to China. The crisis 
was impending early in 1920 and prices suddenly 
fell off after the Bank of Japan’s refusal to lend 
money to private banks and began to call in its 
loans. In two months the price of cotton yarn 
fell off 50 per cent. ‘The mills were more or less 
at the mercy of the brokers. In short, the com- 
mercial condjtions in mid-summer were serious 


and many Japanese orders in foreign countries 
were cancelled. The situation was thus described 
in United States official commercial reports at 
the close of the year: After September 1 the 
rate of exchange dropped gradually from $0.50750, 
as the natural result of an accumulating adverse 
trade balance. In reality this was not such a 
reduction as circumstances might warrant, since 
the yen still remained at an appreciable pre- 
mium in spite of the fact that the trade balance 
between Japan and the United States for the first 
nine months of 1920 was adverse to Japan in 
the amount of $37,056,279. The rapid fall in 
silver quotations greatly reduced the buying 
power in China, where large quantities of Japan- 
ese textiles are consumed. There was a con- 
sequent diminution in demand with a subsequent 
slump in price. Tightness of money was in ev- 
idence on almost every hand, there being scarcely 
a single line of business where the supply of cap- 
ital was sufficient for all requirements. This ap- 
pis not only to the manufacturer but to the 
armer as well, who suffered seriously through 
the slump in rice prices. The bankers, on the 
other hand, were practicing extreme caution at 
the close of the year, and unsecured loans to in- 
dividuals had been reduced to the minimum. ‘The 
financial situation seemed at that time to be 
growing worse. The least rumor of insecurity 
of a bank was cause for the withdrawal of ac- 
counts. Within two weeks there were runs on 
the Agricultural and Industrial Savings Bank 
(one of the best-known of the Tokyo savings 
banks) and on the Tokyo Savings Bank. The 
first-named bank was forced to close its doors 
November 18, while the latter paid out more 
than 8,000,000 yen on December 6. Minor fail- 
ures were occurring almost daily. Many of these 
failures were due to speculation in the early 
part of the year, a condition which, owing to the 
tightness of money had ceased to exist at the 
year’s close. ‘he total amount of deposits with 
the associated banks of Japan on October 31 was 
4,667,000,000 yen, an increase of 34,000,000 yen 
over the previous month. ln savings accounts 
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the Governmental Postal Savings Bank reported 
a deposit of 834,792,407 yen on October 31, rep- 
resenting a consistent monthly increase since 
January 1, 1920, when deposits were 707,775,714 
en. The total of savings deposits with all other 
anks was roughly estimated at 150,000,000 yen. 

Credit at the close of the year was so difficult 
to procure that loans were being secured on the 
mortgage of immovable properties. Evidences of 
this tightness of money for local credit purposes 
were the large amount of corporation debentures 
held by the banks, the government’s new issues, 
und the comparatively high rates of interest paid. 
Although the policy of banking institutions was 
to discourage all loans and credits, local invest- 
ment capital was nevertheless quite sufficient to 
meet demands. The Japanese Treasury had in- 
vested in foreign securities approximately 400,- 
000,000 yen, of which 34,000,000 yen were in- 
vested in October. Besides its savings deposits, 
the nation’s gold holdings on November 30 were 
2,089,000,000 yen. The Mitsui Bank reported 
that promotion capitalization for October was 
367,825,000 yen, an increase of 84,878,500 yen 
over the preceding months and a decrease of 
194,540,000 yen over the same month of 1919. 
For the extension of old concerns, 65,435,000 was 
set aside in October. This was a decrease of 
109,354,000 yen over the previous month and a 
decrease of 55,123,000 yen over the same month 
of 1919. Imports remained steady while exports 
showed rather appreciable declines. The trade 
balance reported for November, 1920, was unfa- 
vorable to Japan by 2,965,000 yen and for the year 
by 369,586,000 yen. 

The large decrease in exports was due to de- 
pression of the silk trade. In normal times ex- 
ports of raw silk in the.latter part of the year 
more than compensate for an unfavorable balance 
of the first term. During 1920 the normal trade 
was reversed, so that both raw silk and silk tis- 
sues showed a decrease, the latter to the extent 
of 60 per cent. Cotton goods, the second export, 
likewise registered a gecline. Of all exports, 
only rice and Portland cement registered gains, 
each of which was slight. In comparison with 
November, 1919, there were heavy declines in 
beans, tea, refined sugar, raw silk, silk tissues, 
matches, cotton knit goods, paper, and porcelain. 

RaILways. The Japanese railways are gov- 
ernment owned and operated under the terms of 
the railway nationalization law passed in March, 
1906. This act provided for government owner- 
ship of all except local lines and for the purchase 
of the seventeen main private railways by 1915, 
but within a few months this purchase period 
was reduced to one year. These railways aggre- 
gated 2824 miles. The nationalization of the 
Japanese railways was not at all revolutionary 
but a return to original policy as the first rail- 
ways in Japan were built by the state and it 
was not until 1881, when 115 miles of line had 
been constructed and were under operation, that 
through difficulties in securing capital the govern- 
ment decided to grant concessions to private com- 
panies for the construction of railways. This led 
to extensive construction and by 1891 the private 
companies had built 1165 miles, while the state 
system amounted to about 557 miles. The pri- 
vate companies had been assisted by government 
guarantcey of interest, and cash subsidies, how- 
ever, had been granted to the private companies 
and naturally were of great assistance. The in- 
dustrial growth and economic progress of Japan 
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was such that it was realized in 189] that a 
network of 3600 miles was necessary to com- 
plete a railway system adequately serving the 
whole country, but the existing mileage was only 
about 1600 miles. Much of the proposed con- 
struction did not appeal to private capital and 
this condition, combined with financial failure 
of some of the private companies, led to the 
initiation of a movement in favor of government 
ownership of the entire system. However, con- 
struction was continued under dual control, so 
that at the beginning of 1906 the government had 
1536 miles and the private companies 3248 miles. 
Consolidation of the lines was proposed at va- 
rious times, but thirty-eight different private 
companies existed in 1906 and their 3248 miles 
of railway were made up largely of short and 
disconnected lines. Some of the more important 
through routes, therefore, were made up of parts 
of the government lines and parts of different 
private lines. 

In 1917 after the nationalization and reorgan- 
ization had been effected Japan had 5857 miles 
of state railways with 9029 miles of track, while 
the private local lines brought the railway total 
to 7621 miles. This total was equivalent to 13.80 
miles per 100,000 inhabitants and 5.16 per 100 
square miles of area. All main lines were of 
314-ft. gauge and the heaviest rails weighed 70 Ibe. 
per yd. The equipment included 2725 locomo- 
tives (12 electric), 6867 passenger cars (125 elec- 
tric and 22 steam motor cars), and 196,419 
freight cars. During the European war the unity 
of management under a single authority had not 
only a thorough test but operation was continued 
under conditions where the railways might have 
experienced serious embarrassment, if not utter 
collapse, owing to the phenomenal flood of traffic 
forced upon them. 

The organization of the Imperial Government 
Railways is directed by a minister of railways, 
a vice-minister and an engineer-in-chief. There 
are in this administration the six departments 
of finance, engineering, mechanical engineering, 
traffic, private railways and business affairs. The 
operating organization is on the divisional sys- 
tem. The financial programme, covering the period 
up to 1928, provided for annual expenditures of 
from $5,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 for construc- 
tion and from $2,500,000 to $18,000,000 for im- 
provements. These figures are based on a 50 cent 
value in the rate of exchange for the “yen.” 

Many engineering improvements had been ef- 
fected and were in progress while more were con- 
templated with a return to normal conditions. 
Owing to the mountainous character of the coun- 
try grades of 1 to 3 per cent are frequent, with 
heavy curvature, heavy earthwork and numerous 
tunnels and bridges. And these figured especially 
when new extensions were contemplated. New 
stations, city terminals, freight yards, car ferries, 
shops and extensive signal equipment were like- 
wise included in the development of the railway 
system from 1906 to 1918, and similar works con- 
tinued. Electrification was also taken up and 
was installed at several points for suburban and 
main line traffic. A notable instance was the 
rack-rail section of the Usui Pass, with grades 
of 6.7 per cent, where steam operation in the 
numerous long and badly ventilated tunnels was 
a serious trial to enginemen and passengers. 
Grade reduction and double tracking were being 
carried on, the grade reduction works of 
heavy character in progress being qge to eliminate 
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a mountain crossing with grades of 1.4 to 2.30 
per cent and provide a low-level line with grades 
of 0.3 to 0.7 per cent. This work involved a 
5-mile tunnel. The other work involved sub- 
stituting a tunnel line with 1 per cent grades for 
an open-pass line with grades of 2.5 per cent. 
SHIPPING. The appended table giving the num- 
ber and tonnage of vessels entering and clearing 
from Japanese ports during 1919 shows. that, 
although the number of vessels in 1919 was 
greater than in either 1918 or the pre-war year, 
1913, the tonnage exceeded only that of the pre- 
vious year. American vessels arriving in Japan 
during 1918 were 136 steamships of 383,171 tons 
and 5 sailing ships of 4044 tons; in 1919 there 
were 356 steamships of 1,206,506 tons and 4 
sailing ships of 3945 tons. The shipping move- 
ment in 1913, 1918, and 1919 was as follows: 
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’ This was an agreement on the part 
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ican financial interests in order to secure the ac- 
ceptance by Japan of the so-called consortium. 
of England 
and France and the United States for the in- 
vestment of money in China in order to effect 
internal improvements, especially in respect to 
railways, currency and industrial development. 
Japan consented to participate along with these 
three great Powers. The reasons for her doing 
so were given as follows: The desire to stabilize 
conditions in China by placing Chinese finances 
on a firm basis; the belief that Japan, owing to 
her situation, would profit more than any other 
Power from a stable and friendly China; Japan’s 
desire to retain her place among the great 
Powers; the importance of remaining on cordial 
terms with the other members of the consortium, 
especially with the United States. At this time 


; 1918 1919 
Class of vessels Number Tons Number Tons Number Tons 
Entered: mt | 
SWAM 2... cece ccc eer cc enesrecssens 9,888 24,658,874 9,881  . 17,771,848 12,485 22,743,178 
Sai ween weaned vente st ees ha aap led dee ts 35 61,451 494 71,824 524 80,303 
ROG oe wide. Fal os a ee ae 10,242 24,720,415 10,375 17,843,672 12,959 22,823,476 
Cieared: 
PUCRUD, «Dates ciate er a eee s Make wae 9,926 2 ,832,333 10,091 18,211,147 12,469 23,038,227 
DQ ctrsie ose saree ch Shale SESS RR 373 64,965 545 80,910 535 82,074 
Total: Scie iraresh pic w warenw are dee Weaee 10,299 24,897,298 10,636 18,292,057 13,004 238,120,301 


The number of Japanese steamers as of August 
31, 1920, is reported by the Department of Com- 
munications as follows: Less than 1000 tons, 
2173, of 259,327 registered tons; 1000 tons to 
5000 tons, 551, of 812,860 tons; over 5000 tons, 
181, of 793,134 tons. The total gross tonnage is 
given as 2,981,815. 

FINANCE. ‘the following figures for recent 
budgets and for the: budget estimates of the year 
ending March 31, 1920, was supplied by the 
Ntatesman’s Year Book for 1920: 


Japan was making every effort to relieve the 
crisis in banking and industrial alfuirs. result- 
ing from abnormal war conditions (,see above). 

DEFENSE, The army consisted in 1920 of 76 
infantry and 27 cavalry regiments, 150 field bat- 
teries, 9 mountain batteries, 19 battalions of gar- 
rison artillery, 19 battalions of engineers, and 
companies of railway and telegraph operators, 
and train troops, and one aviation battalion. 
Japanese official figures for war and peace 
strength were not published. Japanese forces 


ee aes 1920-21! 
| en en en 
Revenue re ee een ae 902,373,475 1,064,190,340 1,275,000,000 
PONGILUT] 2... er rene nr crrcererrcesccssesnseccsecn 902,873,475 1,064,190,340 1,275,000,000 
Ordi . SEVERE 1919-20 Yen Expenditure 1919-20 Yen 
ni eee 7380060 Ordinary: 
ihe Dakeamene CWI Mb. ces ennede cases dommes 4,500,000 
Busnes tac 33°745'6 ~ Foreign affairs...........0. 200000. 6,568,076 
UBIMEBB TAX... 2. cee eee eee ee eee 33,745,606 Home affairs 19.277.445 
PNQGUOP CBN 54 Wie peo lure oes ace ow ace 109,837,963 Wikies cb ee ee 177.792.996 
Sugar excise..............0. cee eee 31.113.538 yer Si a lea a 97'Uds 47 
Tax on textile fabrics............. 21,894,646 oar ec aes a eae ee aac 
Customs duties......... 0. .0 eee eee 59,398,747 ae ELIS Seer ge NS SR Gash Suave aa) ence ane ts ata 
Other (AXGB obs Petes e Mass soning owes $2,991.47 4 instruction ...0..0.0... eee e ee ewes 21,748,619 
‘ Agriculture and commerce........-.-. ,084,270 
ie ade aa ae $02,601,901 Gommiunications. .a4css4sc:.c21<as9 92,552,493 
Stamps .... cee eee eee cece eee eee 51,953,446 
Publie undertakings and State property. 260,025,915 
Posts and telegraphs................. 126,866,992 
WOPORtS oss 68k 86606. 4 RRA 16,532,286 
Monopolica ............2000. baw Seals 72,807,741 
Total ordinary (incl. other receipts) 889,140,948 Total ordi 505,936,692 
d | Ceteenaeatisemnnneatits 0 or inary A ee ee ee 7, 
Extraordinary revenue.........0..00: 225,049,397 ee aa ee ae 
bs —_—__—_—_—_—. Extraordinary expenditure............ 558,253,648 
Total revenue..............cceee 1,064,190,840 O ea ee 
1 Estimates. Total expenditure. ........0-seee. 1,064,190,3840 
The government budget proposed for 1921-22 abroad at the beginning of 1920 included the divi- 


totaled 1,562,000,000 yen. Of this 738,281,000 
yen were for the army and navy, leaving only 
823,719,000 yen for the other seven departments 
of the government, of which the department of 
education was to receive 268,000,000 yen. 

Early in the summer Mr. Thomas W. Lamont 
went to Japan as the representative of Amer- 


sion maintained on the island of Formosa, the 
garrisons in Sakhalien and Tsu-shima, and the 
forces in Korea and Manchuria, the last-named 
being placed at 30,000 men or less. In Siberia, 
the number was estimated in the spring of 1920 
at about 50,000. According to the United States 
War Department the total military force of Japan, 
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December 31, numbered 1,645,000, of whom 273,- 
000 constituted the permanent army. 

The following list of vessels completed at the 
end of 1920 was supplied by the Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1920: 


Dreadnmoughts .......... 0... e cw cee eee ewes 9 
Pre-Dreadnoughts .............cce cee twee ceuee 13 
Armoured cruisers.........0 0. c cee e cece ec wees 12 
DARE Crier eo pao ts ae alo a eee ie eee 13 
Torpedo gunboats, scouts, etc..............2006 4 
DGGETOV OTB oo bod rs gies wes: oe Oe a SO 100 
Torpedo bOste< s23 os e4ovie S66 S64 b REARS eM ERD 26 
BUDA TInes yy: esi 6 Sie We acer Go Sw Banda Cae’ ban 43 


See NAVAL PROGRESS. 


The budget for 1921-22 provided about $371,- 
500,000 for the army and navy, that is to say, 
$249,000,000 (498,000,000 yen) for the navy and 
$122,500,000 (245,000,000 yen) for the army. 
The army estimates in the United States for the 
same year were nearly four times as much and 
the navy estimates were over twice as much. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the Em- 
peror who acts through a cabinet of ministers re- 
sponsible to and appointed by him, and legisla- 
tive power is in the Emperor and the Imperial 
diet which consists of two houses, namely, the 
house of peers and the house of representatives. 
kmperor Yoshihito (Harunomiya), born Aug. 31, 
1869, succeeded to the throne July 30, 1912. 
The ministry in 1920 was constituted as fol- 
lows: Prime Minister and Justice, M. Hara; 
Foreign Affairs, Count Uchida; Finance, Viscount 
Takahashi; Interior, M. Tokonami; War, Lieu- 
tenant-General, M. Tanaka; Education, M. Naka- 
hashi; Agriculture and Commerce, Baron Yama- 
moto; Communications, M. Noda; Justice, Count 
Ohki; and Railways, M. H. Motoda. 

JAPAN AND THE Unrrep Srares. There was 
much ill-feeling between the two countries in the 
latter half of the year, arising especially from the 
vote in California in favor of restricting the pur- 
chase and ownership of land by the Japanese, 
(See CALIFoRNIA). In September and October 
there was much excitement in Japan over this 
matter, and the general tone was hostile to the 
United States. Meanwhile, the two governments 
were trying to reach an understanding and a dis- 
cussion was going on between the Japanese ambas- 
sador and the American Secretary of State. At 
a meeting of the Japanese cabinets, September 21, 
the energetic carrying on of these negotiations 
was approved and it was decided to bring up the 
question of race equality before the League of 
Nations. The government expressed its confi- 
dence that a satisfactory adjustment would be 
made, but the opposition party declared the situa- 
tion to be extremely serious, and indicated dis- 
satisfaction with the government’s course. In 
September, a number of violent speeches and 
articles on the subject stirred up popular feeling 
against this country. The former japanese prime 
minister, Marquis Okuma, declared that if the 
California question was not settled, Japan would 
have similar difficulties on her hands in Austria 
and Canada, New Zealand, and elsewhere. The 
essential points in the Japanese grievance were 
not the fact that Japanese alien residents of 
the United States were not eligible to citizenship 
‘or the contention on the part of Japan that its 
citizen residents of the United States should have 
greater rights than those bestowed on other 
aliens. Japan did not question the right.of. the 
United States to pass such laws as it sees fit 
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concerning the admission or residence of foreign- 
ers. The treaty of 1911 gave the Japanese full 
rights of admission and residence, but it was 
conditioned upon Japan’s voluntarily limiting emi- 
gration to the United States as agreed upon in 
1908. ‘The protest of the Japanese applied sim- 
ply to the discrimination in respect to property 
rights against Japanese aliens, to whom the said 
rights. accorded to all other aliens had been 
denied. | 

THE Race I88UE: GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
One of the chief ma, Sere against Japanese im- 
migration into the United States is that they do 
not inter-marry with other peoples. Other argu- 
ments are the familiar one that in the first place 
their low standard of life enables them to work 
at wages that Americans cannot accept without 
degradation; that they do not assimilate Amer- 
ican ideas; and that they insist largely on re- 
maining thoroughly Japanese, giving their own 
country the benefit of their experience and their 
earnings abroad. The Japanese view of the 
matter as frequently re-stated in 1920 emphasized 
the following points: As to inter-marriage it is 
argued that there has never been a chance to put 


the question to a test. As a matter of fact the 
marriages between the Japanese and the whites 
have been extremely rare, but everything has 
stood in the way of it. Owing to the legal and 
economic conditions of the situation, the Japa 
nese have been herded together and, moreover, ow- 
ing to race prejudice the marriage of whites with 
Japanese has led to the ostracism of the former. 
Then the Japanese immigrants have not been of 
the financial or social class that would readily 
admit of such marriages. Other races in the 
same condition have shown the same inability to 
intermingle even when they were not divided by 
any color line. The Portuguese in Hawaii, for 
example, have formed “little Portugals” and 
have not married with other races any more 
freely than have the Japanese. Conditions then, 
have been so unfavorable to racial inter-marriage 
that nothing can be definitely established for or 
against it and the question is one for the future 
to determine. Japanese writers pointed out that 
vhen marriages have occurred between whites and 
Japanese they have succeeded better in the case 
of marriages between Japanese and French and 
Germans, than between them and Anglo-Saxons 
on account of the different standard of the women 
on the European continent in the matter of per- 
sonal liberty. The main consideration in the 
United States has been the danger of economic 
competition. Here the Japanese pointed out that 
the danger has been greatly exaggerated in that 
their immigrants have done the kind of work 
that.the American laborer would not perform 
and that at present the danger scarcely exists. 
Formerly Japanese laborers worked at a wage 
that would have meant starvation for an Amer- 
ican, but of late years and especially as a result 
of the war, the low standard of living on the 
part of Japanese laborers had largely disappeared. 
As to the view commonly held that Japan must, 
on account of the overcrowding, send her over- 
flow to America, it was said on behalf of Japan 
that she does not desire large emigration to 
distant countries. Although Japan is densely 
populated and although the ratio of density 
ig even more serious than appears from the ng- 
ures, because much of the country is mountaan- 
ous and therefore without economic value; never- 
theless the change of Japan to an industrial 
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country might provide for this surplus, and 
Japan’s national ideal being the concentration of 


her man power, she would desire to keep the. 


outflow down to a minimum. The government 
therefore did not favor emigration to distant 
countries like the United States, Canada, and 
Australia, but rathek a settlement of Japanese 
in Manchuria and Korea. As to the capacity 
of Japanese for American citizenship, the Jap- 
anese prime minister, M. Hara, expressed him- 
self as follows, in an interview in 1920: ‘“De- 
spite the view of superficial observers that the 
Japanese cling to their habits and ideals, and 
insist upon Japanese language schools and pub- 
lication of Japanese newspapers, they are in 
fact very proud of being Americanized. The 
Japanese in general regard the Americanization of 
the Japanese who were born in America as an 
entirely rational proceeding, and although a few 
extreme nationalists in Japan oppose it, the prej- 
udice against it has almost disappeared.” 

One feature of the difficulty was the tendency 
in foreign countries to regard a war between 
Japan and the United States as probable, and 
in France especially, as inevitable. It was fre- 
quently predicted in the foreign press that a 
war would soon break out between the two 
countries. <A French deputy, for example, summed 
up the opinions on this subject and the 
reasons for the belief in the approach of a Jap- 
anese-American war, in a long paper of which 
a brief outline is here presented, because it fairly 
illustrated a common point of view. The storm 
had long been ee and the only reason 
why it had not already broken was the wish on 
the part of each nation to carry its military prep- 
aration to the highest degree of perfection. The 
conflict would certainly break out in the near 
future. In the United States there was not gen- 
erally a strong anti-Japanese feeling, but in Japan 
on the other hand there was great exaspera- 
tion against everything American. This hatred 
of the United States went back to the Peace 
Conference when the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of race equality was opposed by the United 
States. This was so much resented in Japan 
that upon the return of their representatives 
hardly any honor was bestowed upon them, in 


spite of their having obtained some real suc- - 


cess. The exasperation was carried to a further 
point by the restrictions placed upon the Japa- 
nese who had settled in California and the pres- 
ent Californian bill would greatly aggravate the 
situation, since it forbade their purchasing or 
possessing or leasing any part of the soil of 
California or establishing any enterprise except 
in @ provisional way. In the commercial rivalry 
in China and Manchuria, which latterly had taken 
a serious turn on account of conditions in Korea 
and Siberia where the Japanese nationalists be- 
lieved that the United States had worked against 
them, the United States and Japan were rivals 
on many points and the anti-Japanese feeling in 
the far west of the United States was certain 
‘to cause an answering hatred in Japan. Japan 
could not rely upon the military aid of England 
in case of war, but England certainly would not 
lament an event which would ruin the merchant 
marine of the United States and at the same 
time damage the Japanese navy, since both of 
these things would tend to her supremacy. More- 
over, economic necessity would drive the two na- 
tions to hostilities. In the United States, there 
was need of outlet for her ifdustry, but Japan 
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stood in the way. In Japan on the other hand 
there was a bitter race antagonism and an equal 
necessity of an outlet for her trade. In the 
circumstances, it was impossible to foresee any 
wav of insuring the peace. 

In reply to those who in the United States as 
well as in foreign countries constantly insisted 
on the ultimate necessity of war Professor John 
Denely who for the past two years had been in 
China studying conditions in the Far East of- 
fered the following considerations: 

“War deliberately entered into by Japan against 
the United States is unthinkable, as unthinknhle 
as between the United States and Colombia. 
This extreme statement is made advisedly. In- 
dividuals in Japan commit hari-kari, but not the 
nation, and every intelligent person in Japan 
knows that for Japan an aggressive war with 
America would he national suicide. They did 
not know it before the last war: hut then the 
demonstration was more than Euclidean in its 
rigor. When one thinks of how the United 
States waa taxed in the last war, in spite of its 
railways, ita financial resources and its raw ma- 
terials, the idea of Japan, with its few narrow 
gauge railways, few forests. few mines, relatively 
few factories and shortage of food supply, wag- 
ing a successful war with any first class in- 
dustrial Power is simply silly. 

“At present, having spent her war pains in en- 
terprises in China which are not yet remunera- 
tive, and in Siberia—where they will never be 
remunerative until Kolchak comes to life and suc- 
cessfully resurrects the Omsk government—and 
having increased her already burdensome :taxa- 
tion to the stretching point, Japan is on her 
back financially. If she gets control of the man- 
power and natural resources of the continent, 
the case will be different. But, short of that 
time, which, of course, is artificially hastened 
by encouraging Japan to exploit Asia for her 
own benefit, any war hetween Japan and America 


will be the result of a series of accidents due to 


drifting and not to the deliberate choice of the 
rulers of Japan. There is at least one exception 
to every “never.” The exception in this case is 
that militarists threatened with downfall at home 
might try to restore their prestige and power by 
the last desperate gamble of war.” 

Economic DirFicuLTies. The series of strikes 
which began in December continued during the 
winter months, including strikes in the govern- 
ment steel mills and on the street car lines of 
Tokyo. There was a financial depression at the 
end of April after a period‘ of great speculation 
and stocks on the Tokyo exchange underwent an 
enormous decline. Among other aggravating cir- 
cumstances were the difficulty of securing loans, 
the disappearance of gold, and the unfavorable 
balance of trade, which was due largely to the 
Chinese boycott. During the first three months 
of 1920 the excess of imports over exports was 
$130,000,000, which was equal to about 50 per 
cent of the total exports. Conditions grew worse 
and toward the close of the year the nation 
was facing a crisis. See above Commercial 
Crisis, | 

THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION. The willingness pro- 
fessed by the government to extend the suffrage 
was noted in the preceding YEAR Book. Meas- 
ures to that end were prepared at the beginning 
of the year. There were three of these measures 
each supported by a group in parliament and 
when their discussion began February 14 the 
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government opposed them all on the ground that: 


the time for action had not yet come. There- 


upon there were scenes of great disorder in the . 


house and people from the outside tried to break 
in. Manifestations in favor of extending the suf- 
frage followed in the streets of the cities and 
in Tokyo attacks were made on persons and on 
houses. Finally, February 26, when the bills 
were up for final consideration the prime min- 
ister declared that it was doubtful whether the 
majority of the people desired universal suf- 
frage, and he announced the dissolution of the 
Diet by imperial decree. Enemies of the gov- 
ernment attributed this action to fear of defeat 
for other reasons, especially on the policy pursued 
in Siberia and criticisms of its failure to reduce 
prices, and of its policies in respect to national 
defense, taxation, and foreign affairs. Elections 
were held in May with the result that the gov- 
ernment party, the Seiyu-Kai, won 265 seats while 
the three opposition groups won respectively 199, 
29 and 39. After the elections there was still 
much agitation on the question of suffrage. 

‘Korgan Poticy. The severity of the Japea- 
nese continued and so did the resistance of the 
Koreans. Serious riots broke out at Gensan, 
where students destroyed a number of Japanese 
business houses and where twenty-five persons 
were killed. This was followed by a vigorous 
search on the part of Japanese troops and armed 
civilians throughout the country for suspected 
persons. It was decided at a cabinet meeting 
on October 9 to reénforce the troops along the 
Korean frontier on the Chinese side. 

SIBERIA. The prime minister, Hara, declared, 
September 22 that the government had decided 
to withdraw Japanese troops from Siberia, ex- 
cept where their presence was absolutely neces- 
sary for the defense of the Empire. They had 
by that time evacuated the Usuri Valley and 
the city of Khabarovsk and they were soon to 
leave Nikolaevsk. The regions formerly occupied 


by the Japanese were to come under the author- . 


ity of the government of Vladivostok. 

ForEIGn Poticy. The foreign policy of Japan 
is described in the article WAR oF THE NATIONS. 
The main point in it concerned relations with 
China, with the United States, and with the Rus- 
sian government. In respect to its Russian pol- 
icy there was wide divergence of view in Japan 
itself, where a strong element criticized the gov- 
ernment for its course in Siberia. As noted 
under WAR oF THE NATIONS Japan had assumed 
control of Eastern Siberia, ostensibly for the 
purpose of counteracting Bolshevism. In the 
summer, the massacre of the Japanese garrison 
at Nikolaevsk further exasperated popular sen- 
timent and a mass meeting at Tokyo made a 
demonstration against the government calling 
for the resignation of the prime minister, Hara. 

JAYNE, Henry La Barre. Lawyer, died, 
May 10. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
3, 1857; graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1879; and was admitted to the Philadel- 
phia bar in 1881. During the next few years 
he pursued political and legal studies in Germany. 
He then returned to Philadelphia where he en- 
tered into partnership with Arthur Biddle, the 
firm subsequently becoming Biddle, Paul, and 
Jayne. He interested himself in politics, partic- 
ularly on the side of reform. He was presi- 
dent of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching and was prominent in va- 
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rious philanthropic, scientific, military, and legal 
societies. 

JAYNES, Auten Brown. Lawyer and pol- 
itician, died, November 7. He was born in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Dec. 4, 1879; and graduated at the 
Ohio State University in 1900. He went soon 
afterwards to Tuscon, Arizona, where he became 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce and pub- 
lished suecessively the Tucson Post and the 
Tueson Ostizen. He was admitted to the bar in 
1912. From 1916 to 1920 he was a member of 
the Republican National Committee. 

JENNINGS, WILLIAM SHERMAN. Former 

overnor, died, February 28. He was born at 

ntralia, Ill., Mar. 24.: 1863; studied law in Chi- 
cago and was admitted to the Florida bar in 
1886. He was elected county judge in 1888 and 
was a member of the Florida House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1893-5, being speaker in 1895. In 
1898 he became chairman of the Democratic State 
Convention. From 1901 to 1905 he was governor 
of Florida. He was prominent in the project for 
the draining of the Everglades. He drew up 
the drainage law and the plan for the drainage 
and was special eounsel in respect to the con- 
tract for the investigation and survey of the 
Everglades. : 

JETTE, Sir Louis AMABLE. French Canadian 
jurist, died in May, 1920. After 1909 he was 
chief justice of the Court of King’s Bench, in 
Quebec. He was born in the province of Quebec, 
Jan. 15, 1836 and called to the bar in 1857. In 
the course of his career he practiced journalism; 
was elected to the House of Commons in 1872; 
was professor of Civil Law at Laval University, 
and dean of the law. faculty at Montreal. From 
1898 to 1908 he was Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province of Quebec. In 1903 he was one of the 
members of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. 

JEWS. PopuLaTIonN. An attempt was made 
by the Jewish Bureau of Social Research in 1920 
to estimate the Jewish population of the various 
countries as affected by the war and the re- 
sultant changes. The figures brought out the 
fact that while before 1918 nearly half of the 
Jews in the world were under the dominion of 
the Czars of Russia the partition of the Rus- 
sian-Jewish community in the new states of 
Poland, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, 
Hungary, and Rumania, and the distribution of 
the Jews in other countries left the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the United States practically the lar- 
gest of all the single Jewish communities in the 
world. The estimate of the total population of 
the Jews of the world was 15,744,662, of whom 
11,435,968 were in Europe and 3,379,668 in North 
America. The following table shows Jewish pop- 


ulation and per cent of total population by coun- 
tries: 


NUMBER OF JEWS AND PER CENT. OF TOTAL 
POPULATION BY COUNTRIES 


Per 
Jewish ect. of 
Countries Year population total 
North America 
WARROR. 2665 565555. 04 De ea 1911 75,681 1.05 
OW ieee NE we eek ils Ses 1916 2,000 .07 
VAMBICA 2.0... cee eee cee 1917 1,487 17 
MOGXICO o6 5662 ne bh eweea veka 1912 500 .0038 
United States .............. 1918 3,300,000 8.2 
Seuth America 
Argentine Republic........... 1917 110,000 1.22 
FAQ cr Dud 5 aces 4tere ees 1917 ,000 =. .02 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam).... 1916 882 .97 
Curacao .............-.. 1917 600 32.00 
| cal aL Sane re mn rer oe. 1917 3800._—«..... 


JEWS 
UFO GUAy - sa s-to hee Ceacnee 1917 300 02 
Venezuela ..........0c0ce0ee 1917 475 01 
Europe : 

AUSUIO$ <6 6452.55.06 Cie oie 1920 200,000 3.29 
Belgiam.660. 3 see Gee hie aes 1910 5,00 2 
Bulgaria... cc cate ste en es 1919 45,00 1.0 
Czecho-Slovakia ............. 1910 349,000 2.48. 
Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malka..... 1911 1,445 27 
Denmark ........2.c0ccecees 1911 6,164 .2 
Finland. i i664 ewe dede wees 1919 2,000 -06 
PRONC6 35 eos Se ee ee Se be *. 1919 150,000 .36 
Germany ...........0.0.000. 1919 500,000 .88 
GYCCC6 isis > kee eee a aes 1918 120,000 1.80 
Hungary e066 cee cece e ees oe 1919 450,000 2.9 
Fal Sate se he R ie ees wR 1919 43,000 11 
Luxemburg .............00.. 1910 1,270 45. 
Netherlands ...............- 1910 106,809 1.79 
NOFWRY® ook ese oaks wees 5 1910 1,0 .04 
PONG) ees eine 6 Rew Ree OS 1919 4,100,000 18.22 
POULUGRL, | cis ass herd oe a woe S's acs 1,000 .02 
Roumania ...........ccc0e: 1919 1,000,000 5.77 
Russia in Europe: 

Soviet Russia........... 1919 200,000 ol 

Esthonia ............... 1919 7,500 .06 

LStyi8 oie ose eer hee os 1919 150,000 5.9 

Lithuania .............. 1919 250,000 12.5 

Ukrainia .............. 1919 3,800,000 11.0 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State (Jugo- 

SIAVIA) © cd 6k Sew dw acres 919 100,000 85 
BpOiN: 6. ows eo Sete dod eetaen Paks 4,000 .02 
Sweden ......... ccc ececes 1910 3,912 OT 
Switzerland .............0.. 1910 19,023 51 
Turkey in Europe........... 1919 75,000 6.0 
United Kingdom............. 1918 275,000 .59 
Asia 

AGON. 654 64 ok iG 400eS eee 1911 3,747 8.12 
Afghanistan and Turkestan... 1916 18,316 31 
Dutch East Indies 

(Java, Madura, etc.).... 1912 10,842 .02 
-Hong Kong and Straits Settle- 

PRON: 5s ress ei anarar'e Se eae 191 685 .04 

TIS = ooh to oe es etiewe ee aces 1911 20,980 —.006 
Palestine ..........cccccees 1916 85,000 12.00 
POPSIR: 53265666 ds 4.08 Baek RS 40,000 4.02 
Russia in Asia.............. 1913 76,262 74 
Turkey in Asia 

‘(other than Palestine)... .... 177,500 .86 

Africa 
ADVERINIG: oceek eee eae cows 25,000... 
AIKOTIN Shod k eae eee eee ee RO 1914 70,271 1.2 
BRYCE ei eticwss wows Cees 1907 38,635 .34 
MOTOCEO: 65.6 kA Aa vba S eu SHWE Bs % 103,712 2.11 
PYIPOU ese Shek ates Cea A 1911 18,860 3.6 
NG 5 ccc Geers Wat te S-6 aset dv ae ee aren 914 54,664 2.9 
East African Protectorate..... 1916 80 .002 
Rhodesia ..........c0.eeees 1914 1,500 09 
Union of South Africa....... 1911 47,000 78 
Australasia 

Australia .......... 000 cease 1911 17,287 39 
New Zealand .............. 1916 2,128 21 


THe YEAR ABROAD. The following description 
of conditions in various foreign countries in 1920 


was derived from the report of the American 


Jewish Committee: 

Soviet Russia. There was little change in the 
condition of the Jews of Soviet Russia. The 
most trustworthy reports indicated that the bulk 
of the Jews there, while not victims of pogroms, 
were nevertheless in a wretched plight. Their 
economic situation was described as desperate. 
There was no place in the Bolshevist scheme of 
oe for a middle, a mercantile class, to which 
the bulk of the Jews of Russia belonged. Be- 
sides this, the Soviet government was continually 
placing obstacles in the path of Jewish educa- 
tional and spiritual effort, notably against Hebrew 
education, the use of the Hebrew tongue, and 
the Zionist movement. It was stated that while 
there was a comparatively small number of the 
younger Jews who were adapting themselves to 
the new order, the great mass of the Jews were 
longing for a way out of a life for which they 
Were totally unfitted, their only hope lying in a 
gradual restoration of normal economic life under 
a stable democratic government recognized by 
the other civilized governments of the world. 
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Iithuanta. The Jews of Lithuania would have 
been in a position of comparative ease and com- 
fort, but for the recent war between Russia and 
Poland, and the difficulties resulting from the 
capture of Vilna by a Pouish army ‘which at the 
close of the year were the subject of consideration 
by the League of Nations Council. See War or 
THB NATIONS. The Jews codperated cordially 
with other elements in the struggle for the in- 
dependence of Lithuania, and though it was not 
unnatural that in this as in other parts of the 
former Russian empire traces of anti-Semitism 
should survive, it was authoritatively stated by 
the representatives of the Jews, that the gen- 
eral population cherished nothing but good-will 
towards the Jews. A ministry was established 
for the purpose of looking after Jewish eduea- 
tional and cultural interests. The economic situa- 
tion of the Jews was considerably altered by the 
war. While a considerable t of them were 
formerly engaged in mercantile pursuits, a large 
number followed industrial and professional call- 
ings. The war with the attendant uprooting of 
many Jews from their homes, greatly altered the 
situation and threw most of the Jews into mer- 
cantile lines. Active measures were being taken 
to restore industry and to assist professional 
men to reéstablish themselves. 

The Ukraine. There were insistent reports of 
the continuation of anarchy in the Ukraine. The 
Jewish community of America had tragic evidence 
in the murder of the two martyrs, Israel Fried- 
laender and Bernard Cantor, the former a mem-. 
ber of the Joint Distribution Committee. At 
the close of the year there did not seem to be 
any indication that conditions were likely to im- 
prove in the near future, and the only hope for 
the restoration of order and civilized life in South- 
western Russia lay in the setting up of a con- 
stitutional government, amenable to the influence 
of the public opinion of the rest of the world. 

Hungary. During the greater part of several 
centuries the Jews of Hungary were practically 
free from the discrimination from which their 
brethren suffered in Rumania and Russia. Dur- 
ing the year 1920, however, conditions changed 
to such an extent that the Jews of Hungary 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. There 
were frequent outbreaks conducted by sections 
of what is termed the White Army, which re- 
sulted in the murder of many Jews, in the loot- 
ing of their property, and in the perpetration of 
horrible indignities. They were humiliated 
and libeled, and the newspapers sought to make 
them responsible as a body for the actions of 
Bela Kun and his associates, with the result 
that conditions became intolerable and the Jews 
were practically driven to despair. 

Rumania. The condition of. Jews in Rumania 
has greatly improved and according to the most re- 
cent reports was considerably better than it had 
been since the Treaty of Berlin. This improvement 
came as part of the programme of a more en- 
lightened governmental policy following closely 
pe the territorial enlargement of Rumania, 
which in 1920 had a Jewish population of about 
one million. - Discriminatory laws and regula- 
tions were abolished in harmony with the terms 
of the treaty with the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and in this respect Rumania was rapidly 
taking its place heside the great liberal nations 
of the West. | 

Palestine. On April 25, 1920, the political 
status of Palestine was definitely settled at a 
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conference of the Allied Powers at San Remo, 
Italy. It was then announced that Great Britain 
would be appointed the mandatory over Pales- 
tine. Although the terms of the mandate have 
not at the close of the year been Jaid down by 
the League of Nations, the draft treaty with 
Turkey definitely stated that the mandatary “will 
be responsible for putting into effect the declara- 
tion originally made on November 2, 1917, by 
the British government and adopted by the other 
Allied Powers in favor of the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 
There were indications that political conditions 
in Palestine were rapidly improving. Now that 
its status had been decided, there was no doybt 
that racial antagonisms would be soon allayed 
or disappear altogether and that the progress of 
Palestine towards the goal set by the Powers 
would be orderly, well-planned, and permanent. 
See SyRgia 

Poland. Details of the present condition of the 
Jews of Poland indicated that it was just as piti- 
- able as it was following the conclusion of the 
world war. The reports of the American and Brit- 
ish Commissions to investigate the situation 
showed that there existed between the different 
classes of the population a mutual distrust and an- 
tagonism. In July, during the crisis in the Russo- 
Polish War, information received from reliable 
sources indicated that attempts were being made 
by the Polish press and anti-Jewish agitators to 
incite riots against the Jewish population of sev- 
eral large centres by seeking to identify the Jews 
with the Bolsheviki. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee immediately transmitted this information 
. to the American government with the prayer that 
it employ its good offices to prevent threatened out- 
breaks. The crisis passed without any concerted 
attacks, although sporadic disorders continued 
to occur. Conditions of the Jews in Poland were 
thoroughly gone over in correspondence and con- 
ference between the American Jewish Committee 
and the Polish minister at Washington with a 
view to mutual understanding and improvement. 

The United States. In the United States 
Jewish organizations sought to defend themselves 
against charges expressed or implied in various 
widely circulated books, documents, and ar- 
ticles. They complained that a violent anti-Jew- 
ish propaganda was being carried on in this 
country and in England. Among the chief causes 
of offense was the circulation of the so-called 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion” and the ar- 
ticles appearing in a newspaper of which Mr. 
Henry Ford was said to be the owner. On De- 
cember 30th the American Jewish Committee 
made an appeal to the public on the subject, 
from which the following passages are extracted 
or summarized: 

During the war a document variously called 
“The Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” “The 
Protocols of the Meetings of the Zionist Men of 
Wisdom,” “The Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion” was clandestinely circulated for the pur- 
pose of showing that the Jews along with the 
Freemasons had for centuries been engaged in 
a conspiracy to produce anarchy and revolution. 
It was published in England in the summer and 
afterwards printed in the United States where 
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it was extensively circulated. The London Morr 
ing Post published a series of articles as a com- 
mentary on the “Protocols” in which the charge 
of an unholy conspiracy between Jews and 
Freemasons is elaborated, and Bolshevism is 
characterized as a movement of, for, and by the 
Jews and is declared to be a fulfillment of the 
“Protocols.” These articles, whose authorship 
was not disclosed, were afterwards published in 
book form under the title The Cause of World 
Unrest. During the latter half of the year 
were sent forth weekly in Mr. Henry Ford’s 
organ, The Dearborn Independent. attacks 
upon the Jews, founded on the “Protocols” 
and on the discredited literature of Russian and 
German anti-Semitism. As to the authenticity 
and truth of these publications, the American 
Jewish Committee made the following assertions: 

“The ‘Protocols’ are a base forgery. There has 
never been an organization of Jews known as The 
Elders of Zion, or The Zionist Men of Wisdom, 
or The Wise Men of Zion, or bearing any other 
similar name. There has never existed a secret 
or other Jewish body organized for any purpose 
such as that implied in the ‘Protocols.’ The 
Jewish people have never dreamed of a Jewish 
dictatorship, of a destruction of religion, of an 
interference, with industrial prosperity, or of an 
overthrow of civilation. The Jews have never 
conspired with the Freemasons, or with any 
other body, for any purpose. 

‘“‘To say that the Jews are responsible for Bol- 
shevism is a deliberate falsehood. The origi- 
nators of Bolshevism were exclusively non-Jews. 
While it is true that there are Jews among the 
Bolshevists, notably Trotsky, they represent a 
small fraction of the Jews and of the followers 
of Bolshevism. Lenin, who belonged to the Rus- 
sian aristocracy and has not a drop of Jewish 
blood in his veins, was the creator as he has been 
the motive power of the Soviets. Tchicherin, 
who has conducted their foreign affairs, Bucharin, 
Krassin and Kalinin, all non-Jews, are, with 
Lenin, thé brains of the Communist party. The 
Bolshevist cabinet, known as the People’s Com- 
missars, consists of twenty members, of whom 
Trotsky and Sverdlov are the only Jews, and 
they are Jews merely by birth. Of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, including 
Trotsky, there are four Jews out of thirteen. 
‘Lhe so-called Extraordinary Commission, whose 
function it is to suppress opposition to the 
Bolshevist régime from within, is directed by a 
triumvirate consisting of a Pole and two Letts, 
none of whom is of Jewish origin. Although 
Trotsky is the head of the War Department, his 
hesei Staff is composed exclusively of non- 

ews.” 

JOACHIM, Prince. Youngest son of the ex- 
Kaiser, committed suicide at Pottsdam, July 17. 
He had been long a sufferer from nervous depres- 
sion and shot himeelf while staying at the Villa 
Liegintz, inflicting injuries of which he died a 
few hours later. He was born in Berlin, Dec. 
17, 1890, and entered the army in 1911. In the 
war he served as aid-de-camp in the firing line 
in September, 1914, where he was slightly wound- 
ed, and he was at the front for a short time in 
the Russian campaign of January, 1915. In 
March. 1916, he married Princess Marie Augusta 
of Anhalt, by whom he had one son. The prin- 
cess left her husband in 1919, and previous to 
his death there had been talk of adivorce. He was 
in Munich during the Spartacide trouble in 1919. 
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JOCELYN, Srepnen Pemry. Brigadier-gen- 
eral, died, March 8. He was born at Bennington, 
Vt., March 1, 1843, and enlisted in the Vermont 
volunteers in 1863. He entered the regular army 
as lieutenant in 1866 and became Jlieutenant- 
colonel, March 31, 1899. During this time he 
had served with distinction not only in the Civil 
War, but in Indian warfare in Idaho. He took 
part in the Spanish-American War and served 
in the Philippines where he commanded the 
forces in Samar in 1903 and was at the head of 
the department of the Visayas in 1904. 

JOHNS, CLaupE HERMANN WALTER. British 
educator and scholar, died, August 20. After 
1909 he was master of Sf. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge. He was born at Banville, England, 
Feb. 4, 1857, and educated at Cambridge, where 
he graduated with honors in 1880. He was 
ordained to the ministry in 1887, having mean- 
while taught in Tasmania, Australia. From 1895 
to 1909 he was lecturer in Assyriology at Queen’s 
College, and from 1904 to 1910 at King’s Col- 
lege, London. Among his writings may be men- 
tioned various works on Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian texts; History of Assyria; History of 
Babylonia; and a great variety of articles on 
Assyria and Bible Archeology, contributed to 
the periodicals and dictionaries. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. A non- 
sectarian institution of the higher learning, for 
men, but admitting women to some of its courses, 
at Baltimore, Md.; founded in 1876. There were 
442 students enrolled in the summer session of 
1920, 1100 in evening courses, and 1685 in the 
regular fall session of all other courses, includ- 
ing 726 in college courses for teachers allowing 
for duplications. The members in the faculty 
numbered 370. The university assets on June 30, 
1920 were $4,569,799 and the income from all 
sources during that year was $1,168,814. The 
library contained 226,000 volumes. Fire de- 
stroyed McCoy Hall, November 27 and spread to 
Levering Hall. A fire in the Pathological Lab- 
oratory made it necessary to rebuild, and it was 
decided to replace it by a more commodious one. 
The General Education Board granted $400,000 
for this. Among the gifts and bequests made 
during the year the following may be mentioned: 
$85,128.15 from W. H. Collins Vickers for the 
“W. H. Collins Vickers Chair in Archeology,” of 
which the income was to be used only; from 
William A. Marburg, “The William August Mar- 


burg Memorial Fund,” $40,000; for the support’ 


of the School of Hygiene and Public Health, the 
Rockefeller Foundation contributed $393,994.61 
to meet the expenses and cost of equipment of 
school; and the Jessie Gillender Bequest for in- 
vestigation into the cause, prevention and cure 
of Epilepsy, $110,000. In 1920 the university 
had received $2,000,000 under the La Mar be- 
quest. President, Frank J. Goodnow, Ph. D. 
JOHNSTON, Ropert MatTreson. College pro- 
fessor, died, January 28. He was born in Paris, 
France, Apr. 11, 1867, and educated in the United 
States and in van He graduated at Cam- 
bridge University, gland, in 1899 and was 
admitted to the English bar; after 1908 he was 
professor of history at Harvard. His writings 
dealt with periods of Italian history, Napoleon, 
Malakoff, the French Revolution, etc. and among 
the later ones may be mentioned: The Holy 
Christian Church (1912); Bull Run (1913); 
Arms and the Race (1915). He was editor of the 
Military Historian and Economist and was a 
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historian of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

JONES, ALrrep STOWELL. British sanitary 
engineer, died in May, 1920. He was born at 
Liverpool, Jan. 24, 1882, and served with distinc- 
tion in the Indian Mutiny where he was se- 
verely wounded at Agra. retired in 1872 and 
became the manager of the sewage works of the 
army corps at Aldershot until 1912. He wrote: 
Will a Sewage Farm Pay? (3 eds., 1874-87) ; 
Natural and Artificsal Sewage Treatment (1902). 

JONES, Evan RowWLAND. British author and 
editor, died, January 16. He was born in Car- 
diganshire and coming to the United States in 
his youth served during the Civil War in the 
fifth Wisconsin infantry and on the non-commis- 
sioned staff. In 1869 he was appointed American 
consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and from 1884 to 
1892 was consul at Cardiff, South Wales. He 
wrote volumes on Lincoln, Stanton, Grant; hias- 
torical sketches; Four Years in the Army of the 
Potomac; Heroes of Iudustry, etc., besides a 
variety of papers on economic subjects. He 
was editor and proprietor of the Shipping World, 
and the Shipping World Year Book. 

JONES, J. Levernine. Lawyer, died at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 24. For some years he 
had been a trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 
26, 1851; studied law at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and practiced in Philadelphia after 
1875. He was prominent in legal and civic bodies 
in the city of Philadelphia, where he was well 
known, and he was associate editor of the Legal 
Gazette. 

JONES ACT. See SHIPPING. 

JOPLIN, MO. See GaRsacs. 
JUGO-SLAVIA. A new state formed afte 
the war out of the component parts of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy: consisting of old 
Serbia; new Serbia; Slovenia; parts of Hungary; 
Croatia and Slavonia; Bosnia, and Herzegovina ; 
and Dalmatia. The estimated area and popula- 
tion exclusive of Fiume which was subject to 
disputed claims with italy (see WAR oF THE Na- 
TIONS) were respectively, 101,254 square miles 
and 14,361,459. Statistics for the distribution 
of population, for education, etc., date mainly 
from before the war and will be found under the 
above titles and under Austria-Hungary in pre- 
ceding Year Books. See also the article SzRBia 
in the present volume. The latest figures for 
production were: Wheat, 24,694,726 cwts.; barley, 
4,251,692 cwts.; and oats, 6,164,247 cwts. Live- 
stock were reported as follows: Horses, mules, 
and asses, 1,458,326; cattle, 5,496,531; sheep, 9,- 
771,985; pigs, 4,849,457; and goats, 2,447,949. 
Forests cover nearly one-half the area. ‘he min- 
eral resources are considerable. Coal mines are 
widely distributed, the chief centres of produc- 
tion being the region just north of Zagreb, the 
region north of Serajevo, the region around Pet- 
choui, Baranya, and the northeastern section of 
Serbia proper. Practically all of the coal is 
either brown coal or lignite, none of which is 
suitable for the production of coke. There had 
been no careful survey of the coal producing pos- 
sibilities of the country, but they were believed 
to be enormous. The production in 1919 was 
given at 2,494,058 tons as compared with 3,487,- 
432 tons in 1913. In 1920 railway projects for 
a line from Belgrade to the Adriatic were under 

consideration. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT, 'Jugo-Slavia is a unitary king- 
dom under the dynasty of the former kingdom of 
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Serbia. Its independence was proclaimed, Oct. 30, 
1918, by a National Assembly. At the end of 
November, 1918, a National Council assuming 
to represent all the Jugo-Slav provinces voted 
for union with Serbia and Montenegro (q.v.). 
The first ministry was constituted, Dec. 29, 1918, 
and the new state was afterwards recognized 
by the Allied governments. The organic law 
definitely constituting the new government was 
being worked out in 1920 and in the govern- 
ment then existing the executive power was vested 
in the king and a responsible ministry, and legis- 
lative power in the parliament, which in 1920 
consisted in part of Serbian representatives whose 
election dated from before the war and in part 
of delegates from the new territories. The ruling 
king in 1920 was Peter I, and the ministry at 
the beginning of the year was constituted as fol- 
lows: Prime Minister M. Vesnitch; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. Trumbiteh; Interior, M. Davidovitch ; 
Justice, M. Trifkovitch; Commerce, M. Yint- 
chitch; Agriculture, M. Velisar Yankovitch ; 
Posts and Telegraphs, M. Drinkovitch; Public 
Works, M. Yittsa Yovanovitch ; Transport, M. 
Korisec; Public Inetraction, M. Pribitchevitch; 
Food, M. Rista Yivitch; Religious Affairs, M. 
Marinkovitch; Forests and Mines, M. Kovatche- 
vitch; Finance, M. Kista Stoyanovitch; Agrarian 
Reform, M. Kristan; Social Policy, M. Kiukovets; 
War, General Branko Yovanovitch; and Public 
Health, M. Rafailovitch. 

History, Several ministerial crises took place 
during the year and at the end of December 
the cabinet was constituted as above. For lead- 
ing events in foreign relations, e ecially with 
Italy, see War or THE NATIONS, The plebiscite 
in the district of Klagenfurt resulted in favor 
of Austria. Fraud was charged by Jugo-Slav of- 
ficials and Jugo-Slav troops were retained in the 
region but on the demand of the Council of Am- 
bassadors were gradually withdrawn. The treaty 
of Rapallo (see WAR OF THE NATIONS) was rat- 
ified by the cabinet by unanimous vote, Novem- 
ber 19. Elections for the constituent Assembly 
were held on November 28, and it met on Decem- 


ber 12, the Croatian Peasant party and the 
Croatian Republicans refusing to take part. Its 
416 delegates were apportioned as follows: Old 


Serbia, 158; Montene 0, 8; Bosnia-Herzegovin 
63; Batchka, 25; Banat, 20; Dalmatis, 11. 
Croatia and Slavonia, 93, Slovinia, 38. The 
prime minister at the close of the year declared 
in reply to the questions raised in the British 
House of Commons in respect to the status of 
Montenegro that in the elections of November 
28 the Montenegrins had, as was their right, ex- 
Pressed their political preference for union. He 
added, “Montenegrins are Serbs, at least in the 
Same measure as Yorkshire men are English and 
no one in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovines thinks of subjugating them.” As to 
the claims of the old dynasty, he referred to ex- 
ae See “the rh tyrant in Europe that 
at war swept : 

Mes Mogens pt from the world’s stage. 
JUVENILE COURTS. UNITED States, Ju- 
venile Court legislation was enacted in four states 


during 1920. These laws ma be bri : 
marized as follows: y briefly sum 


and establishes Juvenile 


than 75,000 and not more than 008 asta 
Maryland. confers upon the other judges 
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of the Judicial Cirouit of Maryland authority to eit in 
juvenile cases in Talbot Oounty, ete. 
ew J - Two laws were 
law creating juvenile courts in oounties of 
class which was passed in 1912 and amended in 1919. 
Virginia. The law amends the Oode of 
relating to contributing to the delinquency of 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor published early in the 
year the report of a survey made in 1918 of the 
organization and regulation of 2034 courts in the 
United States hearing children’s cases. (Courts 
in the United States hearing Children’s Cases, 
by Evelina Belden, Government Printing Office, 
1920.) This, with a study issued later in the 
year, of Juvenile Court Legislation in the United 
States, by Sophonisba P. Breckenridge and Helen 
R. Jeter, ( Series No. 5. Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 70, vernment Printing Office, 1920.) 
form the most careful and extensive statement 
of the conditions under which child offenders are 
tried, available to date. 

The survey of courts hearing children’s cases 


‘showed that every year 175,000 children’s cases 


are brought into court. Of these, 50,000 are 
tried in courts that are not especially adapted 
to them. Frequently they are tried by the reg- 
ular criminal process in use in the State or 
city, and the child is treated as a law-breaker 
and not, as all juvenile court jurists now con- 
sider desirable, as a dependent in need of protec- 
tion. The Children’s Bureau, in its survey, set 
as its minimum degree of specialization to be 
recognized as adequate, for a court having juris- 
diction over children’s cases separate hearings 
for children, official probation service, and rec- 
ords including some information regarding the 
social conditions in which the child was living. 
Of the courts studied, only 321, or 16 per cent, 
had this minimum degree of specialization, and 
over half of these were in five States. -_ 

Many States are not carrying out the provisions 
of their own laws regarding juvenile offenders. 
Children are detained in jails, in close contact 
with old and hardened offenders, in many States 
where the law provides for their proper separa- 
tion. Routine physical and mental examinations 
to discover possible contributing causes of delin- 
quency, are shown to be the exception rather than 
the rule, although thé relation between delin- 
quency and mental and physical defects is well 
established. 

The summary of Juvenile Court legislation 1s 
based on data gathered prior to July lst, 1919, 
but contains an appendix covering 1919 legisla- 
tion. The legislation is summarized under cight 
main headings. 

1. The court given jurisdiction, whether spe- 
cially created or already existing, and the charac- 
ter of the jurisdiction conferred; 

2. The extent of the jurisdiction, whether over 
children or adults or both; 

8. The preliminary procedure, including the 
complaint, summons, investigation, care of child 
pending hearing; 

4. The hearing, including the nature of the 
proceedings, the time and place, privacy, jury 
trials, mental and physical examinations, up- 
peals ; 

5. The disposition of the case, incluaing 
special care for the sick and feeble-minded, and 
requirement of parental support; 

6. The relation of the court to codperating 
agencies; 
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7.‘ The organization of the court; judge, pro- 
bation officers, advisory board, records and re- 

rts; 
ar The construction and purpose of the law. 

Europe. According to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau the example set by the United States 
in establishing juvenile courts has now been fol- 
lowed by all the principal countries of Europe. 
Spain, the last to fall in line, has now adopted 
the modern viewpoint that delinquent children 
should not be treated as criminals, but rather 
as victims of adverse conditions and surroundings. 
In working out the details of the law Spanish 
authorities have followed America’s experience. 
Under the of rage Jaw the children’s judge is 
not necessarily a member of the bench. He is 
assisted by two advisory members appointed by 
the Commission for the Protection of Children. 
Privacy is guarded very closely in the Spanish 
juvenile courts; no one except probation officers 
is allowed in the court except by special permis- 
sion, and the press is forbidden to publish any 
information about cases of juvenile delinquents. 
Since Chicago established the first juvenile court 
in 1899 similar courts have been established in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Swgtzerland, Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
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ER WILHELMSLAND. A former Ger- 
man colony situated in the northern portion of 
southeastern New Guinea; lying between 2° 30’ 
and 8° south latitude, and 141° and 148° east 
longitude. It was declared a German protec- 
torate in 1884 and formed a part of what was 
known as German New Guinea. The area, includ- 
ing adjacent islands, is placed at 70,000 square 
miles. The interior is little known and the esti- 
mates of pop. vary from 110,000 to 530,000. 
At the outbreak of the war, it was occupied by 
the Australian forces, and from that time was 
under Australian administration. 

KAMERUN, Cameroon, or CAMEROONS. 
Formerly a German protectorate; situated in 
West Central Africa, between Nigeria (British) 
and French Equatorial Africa and extending north 
to Lake Chad and east to the Ubangi River. In 
1911 a large tract of French territory (107,270 
square miles) was transferred to Germany and 
is known as New Kamerun. During the war 
(1916) French and British troops occupied the 
territory of which the greater part was 
under French administration, the British control- 
ling a strip on the southern border of Nigeria. 
The total area (not including the part ceded to 
Germany in 1911) is placed at 191,130 square 
miles; and the population at 2,540,000. The 
seat of government before the war was at Buéa. 
The area of the French portion in 1920 was 
placed at 166,489 square miles and the British 
area at about 33,000 square miles. 

In French Kamerun, the imports in 1918 were 
13,528,967 franca and the exports, 7,857,214 
francs. The chief exports were: Palm kernels 
and palm oil, rubber, ivory, and cocoa; and the 
chief imports were textiles, spirits, salt, iron- 
wares, colonial produce, ete. The French com- 
missioner in 1920 was M. Garde. See FRANCE, 
History. as 

In British Kamerun the volume of trade was 
valued at $1,465,936, as against $1,170,565 in 
1918. Imports in 1918 totaled $626,629; in 1919, 
$324,217, while exports in 1918 reached $543,936, 
and $1,141,719 in 1919. The principal exports 
Were: Cocoa, palm kernels, and palm oil; and 
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the imports consisted of the usual African trade 
goods brought chiefly from England, but there 
were substantial imports from the United States 
and some trade with Fernando Po. The British 
colony was under the governor of Nigeria. 

KANSAS, Population. According to the 
preliminary report of the census, of 1920, there 
were 1,769,257 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 1,690,949 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE, According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 165,287, a falling off 
of, 7.1 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bw. Value 

| « eee 1920 5,190,000 137,535,000 $60,515,000 
1919 4,100,000 62,320,000 87,248,000 
Oats ...... 1920 2,241,000 68,799,000 26,882,000 
1919 1,574,000 44,229,000 32,287,000 
Barley 1920 888,000 21,285,000 9,578,000 
919 537,000 14,499,000 14,499,000 
Wheat . 1920 8,903,000 137,056,000 178,178,000 
1919 11,030,000 152,079,000 326,970,000 
Flaxseed 1920 28,000 159,000 286,000 
1919 14,000 88,000 334,000 
Clover Seed 1920 7,000 15,000 147,000 
919 6,000 11,000 209,000 
Rye ......- 1920 124,000 1,612,000 1,612,000 
1919 200,000 2,520,000 8,553,000 
Broom Corn 1920 20,000 ¢ 3,800 338,000 
919 20,000 *2,900 435,000 
Hay ...... 1920 2,796,000 °4,688,000 47,620,000 
919 2,828,000 ¢°5,584,000 87,142,000 
Potatoes .. 1920 68,000 5,780,000 8,670,000 
1919 68,000 5,168,000 9,819,000 
Sorg’m Si’p 1920 5,000 ¢ 430,000 538,000 
1919 7,000 ¢ 490,000 598,000 

¢ Tons. °¢° Gallons. 


ELections. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 396,- 
195; Cox (Democrat), 185,447; Debs (Socialist), 
15,510; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916: Wilson (Dem- 
ocrat), 314,588; Hughes (Republican), 277,658; 
Benson (Socialiat) , 54,685. The election for gov- 
ernor in 1920 was: Allen (Republican), 319,836; 
Davis (Democrat), 214,927; Stanton (Socialist), 
12,544. The election for United States Senator 
was: Curtis (Republican), 326,991; Hodges 
(Democrat), 170,433; Reedy (Socialist), 13,416. 
Farm homes amendment 223,499 for and 201,- 
559 ainst; finance and taxation amendment, 
218,931 against and 170,710 for; good roads 
amendment, 284,689 for and 193,347 against. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. The Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations was organized on Febru- 
ary 2 and its first annual report covered the 
period from that date to the close of the year. 
Twenty-eight industrial cases were filed, of which 
twenty-five were filed by labor, two were in- 
vestigations by the court, and one was filed by 
capital. Twenty of the cases filed by labor were 
decided and in thirteen wage increases were 
granted. The following considerations in re- 
gard to the first year of the courts activities 
were advanced in the official report and the gov- 
vernor’s comments: The number of cases filed 
and decided is a very poor indication of the 
activities of the Industrial Court. The work of 
the court was along various lines and in various 
fields. For instance, in the coal investigation, 
involving working conditions for from 8000 to 
10,000 miners, three bench orders were issued by 
the court affecting working conditions, two of 
these admittedly favorable to the miners; the 
other, modifying what is known as the “check-off”’ 
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system, was not satisfactory to either the miners 
or mine operators, but was believed by the court 
to be fair to the public. The check-off system, 
is the name given to the rule by which the 
employers check off from the miners’ pay the 
monthly dues, the special assessments and the 
fines imposed by the local miners’ unions. One 
other very important matter which was given at- 
tention by the court was the investigation into 
the cost of producing and distributing coal from 
the mines of Kansas and within the State of 
Kansas. The court has worked under a severe 
handicap, which robbed it of an opportunity to 
rest its fate upon its own merits. It was estab- 
lished as a court to find solution for industrial 
controversies and to protect the public against 
the waste and danger of industrial war. It 
was meant to be a court of human relations, not 
a board of public utilities. Because of a desire 
- to save the cost of an additional body, the Indus- 
trial Court was given the administration of the 
old public-utilities law. Public-utilities work 
had so increased that the court was robbed of the 
opportunity to do more than care for the acute 
industrial cases. As an indication of the relative 
time the court had at its disposal for industrial 
work and public-utilities work, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that there were 650 public- 
utilities cases as compared with the 28 industrial 
cases above mentioned. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its annual convention at 
Montreal, June 7, sharply attacked this measure. 

The adoption of the farm homes amendment 
noted above made possible the beginning of an 
important legislative programme for checking the 
growth of land tenantry in the State and 
strengthening the agricultural conditions as to 
farm labor and soi] conservation. 

By the good-roads amendment the State was 
authorized to extend its aid to road building. Lim- 
itation of the State’s help was twenty-five per 
cent of the cost of the road, and this twenty-five 
per cent should not exceed in any county more 
than ten thousand dollars per mile for more 
than one hundred miles in any county. This 
practically meant that the State should not pay 
more than twenty-five per cent of the cost of 
any road built in any county. 

OrFicegs. Governor, Henry J. Allen; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Charles S. Huffman; Secretary 
of State, L. J. Pettjohn; Treasurer, Walter L. 
Payne; Auditor, Fred W. Knapp; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Richard J. Hopkins; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Miss L. E. Wooster; Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Frank L. Travis. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
William A. Johnston; Justices, Rousseau A. 
Burch, Henry F. Mason, Silas W. Porter, Judson 
S. West, John Marshall, John S. Dawson. 

KANSAS, UNIvERsITy oF. A co-educational 
State institution of the higher education at Law- 
rence, Kan., founded in 1864. The enrollment 
for the summer session was 925 and for the reg- 
ular fall session 4500. The faculty numbered 
235. Productive real estate was valued at $250,- 
000. The income for the year amounted to 
$1,092,179. The library contained 133,000 bound 
volumes and 45,000 ee An important 
gift was the Thayer Collection of art pieces, 
valued at more than $150,000. President, Dr. 
E. H. Lindley. 

KANSAS CITY, KAN. See Crry PLANNING 

KANSAS CITY, MO. See City PLANNING, 
and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. | | 
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KARAFUTO. The Japanese portion of the 
island, Sakhalien, comprising all of the island 
that lies south of the fiftieth parallel of north 
latitude. Area, 13,048 square miles; pop., esti- 
mated in 1918 at 79,131. 

KAUFMANN, Monzirz. British clergyman and 
writer on social] economics, died, March 8. He 
was born Oct. 7, 1839 and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, winning prizes in ancient and 
modern languages and in English composition. 
He was engaged for many years in pastoral work 
in Great Britain and abroad, and after 1893 was 
vicar of Calthorpe, Norfolk. In 1899-1900 he 
lectured at the University of Dublin. His pub- 
lications included various volumes on Utopias, 
Christian Socialism and other aspects of ad- 
vanced economic thought, and among the later 
ones may be mentioned: The Housing of the 
Working Classes of the Poor. He contributed 
to the Cambridge Modern History, and translated 
and selected Pascal’s Thoughts. 

KELLOGG, Danrex Fiske. Editor, died, Oc- 
tober 28. He was born at Chittenango, N. Y., 
Mar. 19, 1865, and after graduating at Amherst 
college in 1886, joined the staff of the New York 
Sun of which he was city editor from 1891 to 
1902 and financial editor from 1902 to 1913. de 
also wrote extensively on financial and social 
topics for many magazines and newspapers. 

ter 1913 he was associated with J. P. Morgan 
and Company. 

KEMPFF, Louis. Rear-admiral, died, July 
29. He was born at Belleville, Ill., Oct. 11, 1841; 
appointed to the Naval Academy in 1857 and 
became a lieutenant in 1862. During the Civil 
War he took part in the battle of Port Royal 
in 1861 and served in the Atlantic blockade 
bent in 1861-2, taking part in the capture 
of several Southern ports. In 1862-63 he was 
in the West Gulf blockading squadron and took 
part in the bombardment of Sewell’s Point and 
the re-occupation of Norfolk. In 1863-4 he was 
in service on board the Sonoma and Connecticut. 
After the Civil War he served in the Pacific 
Squadron, 1865-70; on the training ship Ports- 
mouth, 1867-68; and in the following year he 
was executive officer of the Mohican in the eclipse 
expedition to Siberia. His subsequent naval ex- 

rience covered a wide range of duties, includ- 
ing those of ordnance officer at the Mare Island 
navy yard, inspection service, etc. He was com- 
mandant of the Mare Island navy yard, 1899— 
1900. In 1900-2 he was squadron commander 
of the Asiatic fleet and took part in the measures 
for the protection of the lives and property of 
the Americans. He was retired in October, 1903. 

KENNEDY, Daisy. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentaliats. 

KENTUCKY. Porutation. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 2,416,630 residents in the State, Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 2,289,905 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 270,676, an increase of 
4.4 per cent, since 1910. The following table is 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, covering the years 
1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Velue 
Oorn ..... 1920 3,300,000 100,650,000 $82,533,000 
1919 3,300,000 82,500,000 127,875,000 
Oats ...... 1920 350,000 8,225,000 6,004,000 
1919 350,000 7,875,000 7,166,000 
Wheat 1920 550,000 5,610,000 10,715,000 
919 900,000 10,350,000 21,838,000 
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KENTUCKY 
Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Olover Seed 1920 25,000 52,000 780,000 
; 1919 20,000 38,000 1,129,000 
Rye ...... 1920 40,000 480,000 720,000 
1919 50,000 600,000 1,050,000 

Tobacco 1920 550,000 £467,500,000 70,125,000 
1919 600,000 *498,000,000 190,236,000 

Hay ...... 1920 1,103,000 °1,508,000 33,099,000 
1919 1,125,000 1,573,000 39,853,000 

Potatoes 1920 65,000 6,435,000 9,652,000 
919: 70,000 4,900,000 10,290,000 

St. Potatoes 1920 18,000 1,890,000 2,835,000 
1919 18,000 1,890,000 3,024,000 

Sorg’m QSi'p 1920 51,000 ¢ 4,845,000 5,184,000 
919 °50,000 © 4,250,000 5,270,000 

Cowpeas ... 1920 21,000 252,000 945,000 
1919 21,000 252,000 806,000 

Soy Beans. 1920 8,000 120,000 420,000 
1919 7,000 105,000 420,000 

* Pounds. °* Tons. * Gallons. 


LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed in 
the regular session of the legislature the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: Provisions in respect to 
the care of neglected, dependent, and delinquent 
children, and child labor (see CH1Lp LApor. State 
Legislation) ; requirement of teaching in the 
public schools; the humane treatment of animals; 
creation of an athletic board of control and reg- 
ulation of boxing contests; creation of a State 
board of charities and corrections; provision for 
the employment of convict labor on State high- 
ways and bridges; regulation of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of dwelling-houses; creation 
of commission to make a survey of the educa- 
tional systems of the State; excise or license tax 
on gasoline sold at retail; creation of a State de- 
partment of State roads and highways; annual 
license ‘tax on distillation of spirits; prohibition 
of, manufacture of, and traffic in intoxicating 
liquors except for specified non-beverage purposes 
and regulation of the non-beverage manufacture 
and traffic; prevention of fraud in securities of- 
fered for sale in the State; provision for the 
suppression of mob violence and the prevention 
of lynching; provision for commission form of 
government for cities of the fifth and sixth classes 
choosing to adopt it; provision for physical 
education and training of all pupils in the public 
schools; authorization of any political party 
that had cast at least 20 per cent of the total 
vote of the State in the last presidential election 
to prescribe its own method of nominating can- 
didates for governor, and certain leading State 
officials, and United States Senator; placing the 
nomination of judges of the court of appeals and 
circuit courts within the application of the State 
primary law; license tax on race tracks; provi- 
sion for payment of a minimum salary for teachers 
outside graded school districts and incorporated 
cities and towns maintaining separate school 
systems; scholarships for veterans of the late war; 
definition and prohibition of “criminal syndical- 
ism” and sedition; prevention of combinations in 
restraint of trade; inculcation of habits of thrift 
and industry in the schools; provision for State 
tuberculosis sanitarium; regulation of vehicles 
and registration and licensing of motor vehicles. 

ELections. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Cox (Democrat), 456,497; 
Hardin (Republican), 452,480; Debs (Socialist), 
6409; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 3325; as com- 
pared with the following vote in the election of 
1916: Wilson (Democrat), 269,990; Hughes 
(Republican), 241,854; Socialist, 4734; Prohi- 
bitionist, 3036. 

Orricers. Governor, Edwin P. Morrow; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, S. Thurston Ballard; Secretary 
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of State, Fred A. Vaughan; Treasurer, James A. 
Wallace; Auditor, John J. Craig; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Charles I. Dawson ;, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Statistics, W. C. Hanna; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Geor 
Calvin; Superintendent of Insurance Rates, 

O. Gray. 

Jupicrany. Court Appeals: Chief Justice, 
John D. Carroll; Justices, Rollin Hurt, Gus 
Thomas, Ernest Clarke, F. D. Sampson, W. FE. 
Settle, Huston Quin, William Rogers Clay. 

KENTUCKY, University or. A_ co-educa- 
tional State institution at Lexington, Ky., found- 
ed in 1858. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion was 316 and for the fall session, 1717. 
There were 126 members on the teaching staff. 
The productive funds of the institution were: 
College, $515,708; Trust Fund, $10,571; Experi- 
ment Station, $276,684; Extension, $203,145. 
President, Frank LeRond McVey, Ph.D., LL.D. 
KENYA COLONY. See East Arnica Pro- 
TECTORATE. . 

KENYON COLLEGE. A Protestant Epis- 
copal institution of the higher learning at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, founded in 1825. In the fall session 
the enrollment was 175. Members of the faculty 
numbered 20. Judge U. L. Marvin, LL.D., form- 
erly of the Ohio Circuit Bench was added to the 
faculty. The endowment was estimated at $867,- 
662. The year’s income was $81,223. There 
were 35,000 volumes in the library. President, 
William F. Pierce, L.H.D., D.D. 

KEREKJARTO, Duct. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

KIAOCHOW. A town, harbor, and district 
on the east coast of the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung; before the war constituting a German 
protectorate; after Nov. 7, 1914, administered by 
the Japanese whose claim was recognized in ar- 
ticles 156-8 of the Treaty of Versailles, which, 
however, was not signed by China. Area, ex- 
clusive of the bay, about 215 square miles; pop., 
about 192,000, but including the neutral zone 
which comprises a strip along the coast with an 
area of about 2500 square miles, the pop. was 
estimated at over 1,200,000. On Aug. 30, 1919, 
the Japanese exclusive of the military numbered 
27,600. The port and chief town is Tsingtao, 
which in 1919 was turned into a fortified coaling 
station. In 1918 the imports were 62,465,460 
Mexican dollars and the exports 50,602,265 dol- 
lars. The chief imports were: Cotton, silk 
goods, metals, cigarettes, paper, etc., and the 
chief exports were: Straw, braid, silk, bean oil, 
etc. The tonnage of steamships entered and 
cleared in 1918 was 1,388,339 of which 1,090,801 
were Japanese. 

K ALL, Francis Hatcu. See PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 

KINCH, Epwarp. British chemist, died, 
April 6. For thirty-five years he was professor 
of chemistry at the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester. He was born, Aug. 19, 1848, and 
was educated at the Royal College of Chemistry 
where he was a member of the teaching staff from 
1876 to 1881. He was professor of chemisty at 
the Imperial College of Agriculture at Tokyo, 
Japan. He wrote many papers for the leading 
chemical journals. 

KINKEKAID, THomas WBIGHT. Admiral, died 
August 11. He was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Feb. 27, 1860; graduated at the Naval Academy, 
1880, and became assistant engineer in 1882. He 
served during the Spanish-American War and was 
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en the Oregon, 1900-4. He was fleet engineer of 
the. Asiatic fleet in 1904, and thereafter was on 
duty at the Norfolk Navy Yard and in the in- 
gpection service. In 1910 he was appointed head 
of engineering at the experiment station, An- 
napolis, Md.; promoted rear-admiral in October, 
1917. 

KLINGER, Max. German painter, etcher, 
and sculptor, died in 1920. He was born in 1857; 
distinguished himself first by a series of etchings 
of which “A Life” (1882); “Eve and the Future” 
(1880); and “Death” are among the most fa- 
mous; then by about fifty decurative paintings, 
and a series of monumental paintings, includ- 
ing “Judgement of Paris” (1886); “L’Heure 
bleue” (1889); a “Crucifixion” (1890); and 
“Christ on Olympus” (1897). . Meanwhile he was 
engaged in mural painting and, after 1894, in 
polychromatic sculpture, executfng “Cassandra,” 
‘“‘Amphitrite,” and the statue of Beethoven among 
others from 1894 to 1902. Later works include 
a “Crouching Diana”; colossa) bronze “Athlete” ; 
a tragic bust of Nietzsche; Bvahms monuments 
at Hamburg and Vienna. By connoisseurs he has 
been placed in the front rank of modern plastic 
arts and compared in respect to the universality 
of his work with the great Florentines of the 
Renaissance. 

KNIGHT, HENBY JOSEPH CORBETT. Bishop 
of Gibraltar, died at Hitchin, England, Novem- 
ber 27. He was educated at Islington and the 
University of Cambridge, where he graduated 
with honors, and was ordained priest in 1886. 
Hie was for several years Fellow and Lecturer of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and princi- 
pal of the Clergy Training School. In 1905-6 
he was Hulsean lecturer and preacher at the 
university in 1887,1895,1905, and 1913. In 1911, 
he was appointed Bishop of Gibraltar, being the 
sixth Anglican incumbent of that office. 

KNITTING INDUSTRY. See TeExtTILe 
MANUFACTURING. 

KNUPFER, Paut. German dramatic basso, 
died in Berlin, November 7. He was born in 
Halle, June 21, 1866. After his début in Son- 
dershausen he was a member of the Leipzig Opera 
until 1898; thereafter to the Berlin Opera. He 
sang Irequently at Convent Garden and at Bay- 
reuth, being especially famed as a Wagner in- 
terpreter. 

KOENEN, Tric. See Music, Artists, Vocal- 
- tata. 

KOLCHAK, ApmirnaL. Russian Anti-Bol- 
shevist leader, executed, February 7. He was 
born in 1874. Hié was one of the many Anti- 
Rolshevist leaders who were reported in the A}- 
Jiel newspapers to be certain of success. Fot 
several months a series of victories was (n- 
nounced, but toward the end of 1920 it was ev) 
dent thut his case was hopeless and in the con- 
cluding months of that year, he was a fugitive. 
Tle was executed by the Irkutsk revolutionary 
committee aluny with his former prime minister, 
Pepelaiev. On his fall from power, he named 
as his successor, General Semenov, who, however, 
also failed in his endeavors, as recounted in the 
preceding YEAR Boox. See also the articles 
Russia and Wak OF THE NATIONS in the present 
volume. 

KOPPEL-ELFELD, FRANc. 
LITERATURE. 

KOREA or CHOSEN. A country in eastern 
Asia dependent on Japan after Mar. 2, 1906 and 
formally annexed by Japan by the treaty of Aug. 


See GERMAN 
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22,1920. Capital, Seoul. Area, 84,103,000 square 
miles; pop. Dec. 31, 1918, 17,432.871. The Japa- 
nese element at the end of 1919 was given at 336,- 
872. ‘Lhe interests are wholly agricultural and the 
chief crops are grains, beans, rice, tobacco, anu 
totton. ‘Lhe rice crop in 1918 was 68,622,018 bu. 
Lheie has latterly been a prospect of successful 
gola mining. In 1918 the total value of minera, 
products was 30,828,074 yen. The foreign trace 
(merchandise only) at the open ports in 1918 was 
as follows: Imports 158,309,363 yen; exports, 
154,189,148 yen. The chief imports were: Cotton 
goods, machinery, coal, paper, sugar, timber, kero- 
sene, and grass cloth; and the chief exports were: 
Rice, beans, cattle and hides, and gold ore. The 
larger part of the trade was with Japan. In 
1919 the length of railways was given at 102 
miles. The budget estimates for 1919-20 bal- 
anced at 77,560,690 yen. The Japanese Governor- 
General in 1920 was Baron Saito. See JAPAN. 

KOVAROVIC, Karger. Bohemian dramatic 
composer and conductor, died in Prague, Decem- 
ber 6. He was born there on Dec, 9, 1862. 
After completing his studies at the Prague Con- 
servatory, and later under Fibich, he began his 
career as conductor. In 1899 he became chief 
conductor at the Bohemian National Theatre in 
Prague. In the spring of 1919 he gave in Lon- 
don a Czecho-Slavic Music Festival, for which 
he brough* nis entire orchestra and two of the 
foremost choral societies. In his own country 
his operss are immensely popular, almost rival- 
ing those of Smetuna. He also wrote seven bal- 
lets, a concerto for piano and orchestra, and 
choral works. : 

ERONOLD. Sxrma. American dramatic 
soprano, died in New York, October 9. She was 
born. in 1866. In the nineties she was a well 
known operatic singer, having created the rdles 
of Santuzza and Nedda in the American pre 
miéres of Cavalleria Rusticana (1891) and P’ag- 
liacci (1893). In 1900 she became a Catholieo 
and retired from the stage. After that she de- 
voted her entire time to the Catholic Oratorio 
Society, of which she was the founder. 

KUBELIK, Jan. See Music, Artists, Jn- 
strumentaliats. 

KURDISTAN. A region lying to the south- 
east of Armenia and for the most part within the 
limits of the former Turkish Empire, but partly 
also within Persia. Area, estimated at 74.000 
ie eid miles and the pop. at about 3,000.000 
of whom four-fifths were Kurds. In the old 
Turkish Empire, the region was included in the 
vilayet or province of Armenia and Kurdistan. 

KUSTENLAND. See CoasTLanp. 

KUYPER, AsraHaM. Dutch statesman and 
theologian, died at The Hague, November 8. He 
was born in 1837; became pastor at Amsterdam 
in 1870 of one of the chief congregations of the 
country; entered journalism and became involved 
in political and religious controversy; founded 
the Free Reformed Church after 1880; was elected 
to parliament in 1874, and again in 1897: or- 
ganized the fusion of Catholic and Calvinist 
parties and in 1901 became prime minister. His 
party was defeated in June, 1905. He lectured 
in many places in the United States and delivered 
a lecture course at Princeton in 1898. He edited 
an Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology (2d ed., 
1908-10), translated into English. He wrote 
worker in theology and church history, and pub- 
lished an important edition of the Polish reformer 
John a Lasco. 
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KWAKIUTL. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

KWANGCHOW-WAN. A small region on 
the coast of the Chinese province of Kwanziung, 
obtained by the French from China under a 99- 
year lease, in 1898, and administered under the 
governor-general of Indo-China. Area, about 190 
syuare miles. Population avout 168,090. 

KWANGTUNG or Kwanto. A tesritory in 
the soutnerh part of the Liaotung peninsula, 
leased by Japan from China as the successor to 
the Russian leasehold after the Russo-Japan war. 
Area, 538 square miles; pop. (Dec. 31, 1918), 
583,458, of whom 60,237 were Japanese, exclusive 
of the army and navy. imports (1918) 83,521,- 
131 haikwan taels; exports 91,301,399 yen. The 
seat of administration is ut Dairen, formerly 
known as Dalny, an excellent harbor, free from 
ice all the year round, and connected by railway 
with Mukden, Kharbin, and the Eastern Chinese 
Railway System. 

Kwangtung is also the name of a province of 
Cnina (q.v.). 

LABOR. See CHILD LABOR; COOPERATION; IN- 
DUSTBIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD; LABOR AR- 
BITRATION AND CONCILIATION; LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION ; OLD AGE PENSIONS; STRIKES AND LOCK- 
ouTS; UNEMPLOYMENT; WOMEN IN INDUSTRY; 
WoRBKMEN’s COMPENSATION; and articles on 
GREAT BRIraIn, and other foreign countries. 

LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. The Fed- 
eration held its fortieth annual convention at 
Montreal, June 7. A significant feature was the 
increased strength of the more radical element 
in respect to government ownership of railways. 
. It was w substantial victory over Mr. Gompers 
and his conservative supporters, carrying a res- 
olution in favor of government ownership and 
democratic operation by a vote of 29,058 to 8348. 
Many proposals favored by the Gompers element, 
however, were carried. Among them inay be 
mentioned : 
the Russian Soviet government; endorsement of 
the League of Nations; demand for the self- 
determination of Ireland and the removal of 
the military; for the release of “political and 
economic” prisoners; measures for organizing 
international unions of policemen and office-men; 
support of steel. coal, and policemen’s strikes, 
condemnation ot the Kansas industrial court (see 
Kansa8), and of anti-strike laws, and the Trans- 
portation Act; endorsement of non-partisan po- 
litical campaign; support of all unions demand- 
ing a shorter working-day, the union to decide 
the length of the day; criticism of labor planks 
in the Republican platform. Other resolutions 
included: Condemnation of compulsory military 
training and military training in the schools; 
support of the Nolan minimum wage bill provid- 
ing a minimum wage of $3 a day for Federal 
employees; demand for the repeal of Lever and 
Espionage Acts; condemnation of “outlaw” move- 
ment in railway unions (see RAILWAyYs) ; support 
of free speech, etc.; demand for severe measures 
against Asiatic immigration in accordance with 
programme of California unionists including: 
Cancellation of the “gentleman’s agreement,” ab- 
solute exclusion of Japanese and other Asiatics 
as immigrants, and debarment of Asiatics from 
American citizenship forever. Efforts to pre- 
vent the drawing of the color line continued: A 
resolution was passed requesting the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks to eliminate the words “white 
only” in defining qualifications and to admit 
colored people into membership with full rights. 
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In 1920 out of 110 national and international 
organizations, 100 admitted colored members. 
e number of members in the Federation, 
Apr. 30, 1920, was 4,078,740, an increase of 
109.6 per cent over the number in 1915. In 
the year ending Apr. 30, 1920, strike benefits 
amounted to $67,912 Officers elected in 1920: 
President, Samuel Gompers; secretary, Frank 
Morrison; treasurer, Daniel J. Tobin. 
LABOR ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION. The report of the second Industrial 
Conference which as noted in the preceding YEAR 
Book met Dee. 1, 1919, did not issue its final 
report till March 1, 1920. In this the Confer- 
ence arguing that prevention was better than 
cure urged as the best means of avoiding in- 
‘ustriat conflict the extension of the principle 
of labor representation in the direction of in- 
dustries by means that were already in operation 
in certain trades, namely, by shop committees 
and councils, work councils, etc. ‘These means 
had been successtul, it is suid, in union and 
non-union shops, and in shops where both uniopg 
and non-union labor was. employed. For dis- 
putes that failed of adjustment by means of 
these joint organizations, the report recommended 
a system national in application, to consist of a 
National Industrial Board, local Regional Ad- 
justment Conferences, and Boards of Inquiry. 
The local Regional Industrial Conference was 
to cansist of four representatives elected under 
certain specified conditions by the parties in 
dispute, and of a regional chairman who should 
be a trained government official appointed by 
the President. Reference of disputes to this body 
was to be voluntary. If the Regional Confer- 
ence were unanimously agreed, there should be 
a collective bargain; if it were not, the question 
might be submitted either to the National In- 
dustrial Board or to an umpire chosen by the 
parties to the dispute. Pending settlement of 
uisputes referred to the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, production must continue. If one 
vr both parties refuse to submit the dispute’ to 
this body, its chairman should constitute a Re- 
gional Board of Inquiry made up of two em- 
pfoyers and two employees in the industry and 
not parties to the dispute, which Board should 
have the right to subpena witnesses and publish 
ita findings for the guidance of public opinion. 
The National Industrial Board should consist 
of nine members,—three from representatives of 
the employers, three from representatives of the 
employees, and three from representatives of gen- 
eral interests especially conversant with economic 
questions—all to be appointed by the President 
and Senate without regard to political affilia- 
tions; the headquarters of the Board to be at 
Washington. It should serve as the board of 
appeal in all matters of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions that cannot be adjusted by the 
Regional Adjustment Conference. Its decisions 
must be unanimous. Further features of the 
plan and the comment on it were thus sum- 
marized in the Polstical Science Quarterly. Be- 
sides acting as a board of appeal in the matters 
above mentioned it may so act on all other ques- 
tions which come before a Regional Adjustment 
Conference, which may be submitted to it by 
the parties to the dispute, and which they have 
not been able to agree upon in the Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, except questions of policy such 
as the “closed” or “open” shop. In case it can- 
not reach a determination it is to niake and pub 
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lish majority and minority reports. The plan 
proposed may he applied to public utilities, in 
which case the governmental regulatory agency 
is to have representatives on the Adjustment 
Conference. It is to make no recommendations 
relative to railroads, but to provide machinery 
for the prompt and fair adjustment of wages and 
working conditions of government employees. 
The plan involves no penalties other than those 
imposed by public opinion. It does not provide 
for compulsory arbitration, nor does it deny the 
right to strike. The Industrial Conference de- 
clared itself in favor of collective bargaining as 
the most helpful approach to industrial peace. 
It denied the right of government employees to 
strike. Moreover, it declared strongly against 
the policy of allowing policemen and other em- 
ployees engaged in the administration of justice 
er | the preservation of life and property to join 
or affiliate with organizations that use the strike 
as a weapon of warfare. The report of the 
Conference was bitterly attacked by Mr. Gom- 
pers, who claimed that in seeking to further em- 
ployee representation in shop councils it was ad- 
vocating a system destructive of labor unions. 
Shop councils and committees, he maintained, 
“lend themselves to the designs of employers 
‘hostile to trade-unionism and are, in fact, almost 
without exception creatures of employers.” 

Great BRITAIN. The Industrial Courts Act of 
1919 continued for twelve months certain features 
of the act for the temporary regulation of wages 
passed in the preceding year. ith the expira- 
tion of that period in October, 1920, the last trace 
of war-time contro] of industry disappeared. 
In the joint industrial (Whitley) councils and 
the Industrial Court, however, machinery for 
industrial adjustment was in operation. The 
functions and results of these two instruments 
were summarized in as follows in October: 


‘The Industrial Court was established as an inde 
pendent tribunal for the adjudication of disputed claims 
to act, if called upon, after the disputante have failed 
to reach agreement. Resort to the Oourt is entirely 


optional, and cannot be imposed by one party u 
on the other. The Court is not as & gabstitate 
for the conciliation machinery which ought to exist in 
every eee, or dustry industries 
have alr per emselves with su . 
Excluding cotton, coal- and 


railwa 
which have their own special ways of with 
reconsi ite 
not one well-organized tr in 
not are 


together, and developing mutual understanding ° 
ence. The prinelp joint industrial 


to the preisat fae tack wi 
n 
other conditions of emp! nt. But be £ fist 
concerns the welfare o industry may tima 

come within the scope of their activities.” 


LABOR BUREAU, INTERNATIONAL After 
the Washington conference in 1919 the Interna- 
tional Tabor Bureau held its first meeting in 
Paris, January 26-29. Representatives of 11 
governments were present, six from employers 
and six from workers. The resolutions of the 
Washington conference were carried into effect. 
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The second meeting was held in London, March 
23-25. Here the main question discussed was- 
that of hygiene in industrial plants. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. Owing partly ta 
the limited number of regular legislative ses- 
sions in 1920, but more significantly as a result 
of the aah of reaction that had grown so preva- 
lent and temporarily blighting, the year’s out- 
put of protective labor legislation, in the light of 
all legislative experience, is conspicuously meagre 
and ill-considered. Yet a few measures, espe- 
cially in the field of socia] insurance, have been 
gained. The following analysis of labor legisla- 
tion is compiled from The American Labor Legis- 
lation Review for September, 1920, for Ameri- 
can subjects, and from the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Labour Office of the League of Nations 
for foreign subjects. In addition labor legisla- 
tion for specific subjects is discussed under 
CHILD Lasog; MiInrmuM Wace; Otp Age PEN- 
SIONS; SocraL INSURANCE; Women IN In 
DUSTRY; and WOBKMEN’S CoMPENBATION. 

THE Unirep States. Two measures to be 
credited as outstanding gains were finally en- 
acted into law by Congress. One establishes a 
system of compulsory, contributory old age and 
reaped insurance for the government’s 300,- 
000 employees in the classified civil service. The 
other creates the machinery for Federal-State 
codperation in .the vocational rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples. Twenty-four States have 
taken action looking to such rehabilitation— 
18 States having, by legislative enactment or 
through proclamations by their respective gov- 
ernors, accepted the provisions of the new Fed- 
eral law. This is all a part of a campaign begun 
two years ago for the enlightened development 
of workmien’s compensation legislation so as to 
make possible not only cash payments and med- 
ical care, but also the reclamation and restora- 
tion to useful, self-sustaining occupations of the 
maimed victims of industrial accidents. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION. Kentucky and 
New York appointed child labor commissions to 
investigate and suggest remedies for child wel- 
fare in the state. New York also appointed a 
legislative committee to recodify the labor laws, 
as well as Maryland. Massachusetts passed a 
no-discrimination law for applicants for posi- 
tions in the State civil service. New Jersey 
passed a law providing for the issuance and sale 
of stock to the employees of a corporation 
Kansas passed a law allowing non-profitmaking 
corporations to promote welfare of labor and in- 
dustry to be tax-free. 

INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING. Congress passed 
laws restricting still further the paying of wages 
to seamen. The prohibition of advance pay- 
ments to seamen or deductions from their wages 
was strengthened. ‘The fine for violation of this 
law is from $25 to $100. Allotments to mem- 
bers of the family are no longer permitted. De- 
manding or receiving remuneration for procuring 
employment for seamen is made a misdemeanor 
with a maximum ae $500, or imprison- 
ment for six months. uisiana passed a law 
declaring that discharged employees must be 
paid within 24 hours upon demand. An employer 
who fails to pay is liable for full wages from 
the date of demand until payment. Mississippi 
made provision for the payment of wages of a 
deceased person to the nearest of kin, and de- 
fined who vue nearest of kin should be. Minor 
changes were made by Massachusetts, New Jer- 
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sey, Kansas, New York, and Virginia in labor 
laws under this head. 3 

CoLLKECTIVE BARGAINING. The transportation 
bill (passed by Congress in February, 1920), 
provides for a railroad labor board to consist 
of three persons representing the employees, 
three representing the employers, and three rep- 
resenting the public to adjust labor disputes 
arising in any carrier by rail except that be a 
local electric railway. Virginia officially recog- 
nized labor organizations. District of Columbia 
police and firemen were forbidden to join any 
union which would countenance strikes. Kan- 
sas officially recognized the right of collective 
bargaining. Nebraska, New York, and South 
Dakota made provision for the settling of labor 
disputes by arbitration. Texas passed a law 
heavily penalizing the impeding or interfering 
with the operations of common carriers. 

MINIMUM WAGE. The salaries of civilian em- 
ployees of the United States and District of 
Columbix were increased by temporary bonus 
as last year. ‘The salaries in New Jersey and 
Virginia were increased also. In Massachusetts 
and Nebraska provision was made for minimum 
wage laws to be enacted during the coming year. 

Hours oF Lapor. Ohio, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
and New Jersey, enacted minor restrictions on 
employment hours, while New York and South 
Carolina lifted restrictions. Virginia reduced 
child employment from 10 to eight hours a day. 
Employment between nine P. M. and seven A. M. 
is forbidden. Provision was made by the United 
States, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Virginia fog annual vacations to government and 
state employees. 

EMPLOYMENT. Georgia passed a law requiring 
every private employment agency to procure a 
license from the department of commerce and 
give a $500 bond. Emigrant agents, seeking 
employees for work outside the state must give 
a $1000 bond. Employment agencies were es- 
tablished in Kansas, Massachusetts, and South 
Dakota. The appropriation for the Farm La- 
bor and State Employment Bureau in New Jersey 
was raised to $30,000. The Federal appropria- 
tion was cut from $400,000 to $225,000. 

SAFETY AND HEALTH. Regulation of child la- 
bor was made in Maryland,' Massachusetts, and 
Virginia. Regulation of factories, workshops, 
and mercantile establishments was effected in 
Kentucky, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island. Safety regulation of 
mines was effected in Kansas, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. Safety regulation of transportation was 
effected in New York, North Dakota, and Vir- 
ginia. For further social insurance, see WoRK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 

ADMINISTRATION. A woman’s bureau was es- 
tablished in the Federal Department of Labor 
to investigate and report on matters pertaining 
to the welfare of women in industry. The bu- 
reau is also to formulate standards and policies 
to promote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, increase their 
efficiency and advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment. Appropriations were in- 
creased in a number of the states, and salaries 
were increased at the same time. 

Foreign. Reports continue to come in show: 
ing that foreign countries are passing labor 
legislation tending toward a universal eight-hour 
day for all employees in industries and mercan- 
tile concerns. Countries that had previously en- 
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acted eight-hour day legislation have been forced 
to modify their decrees to cover special cases, 
but in no case has the total number of hours of 
employment in three weeks been increased. In a 
number of cases the number of hours of overtime 
within a given period has been limited. In Aus- 
tria notification to the industrial authority that 
overtime is going to be asked of certain em- 
ployees, may be given, and permission for this 
may or may not be given by that authority. 
An Act of Feb. 12, 1919, amends the Act of Dec. 
19, 1918, to make special regulations in certain 
industries. In Czecho-Slovakia an act dated 
Dec. 19, 1918, provides that: “In undertakings 
subject to the Industrial Code or carried on as 
factories, the actual hours of work of workers 
shall, in principle, not exceed eight hours within 
24 hours, or 48 hours in the week.” This is 
made to cover even persons employed in agricul- 
ture and forestry. Also “it shall not be lawful 
for the employer to give out work to workers 
employed in his undertaking to be done at home 
for the purpose of lengthening the hours of 
work.” The act also provides for a break in 
the work, 15 minutes every five hours, or for 
employees under 18 years of age, every four hours, 
asaminimum. Further, “The worker must be 
allowed in every week an uninterrupted period 
of rest of at least 32 hours.” Eight-hour decrees 
were issued in Luxemburg and Poland, similar 
to that of Czecho-Slovakia. In Poland the de- 
cree provides that emplcyment on Saturday shall 
be only six hours. The decree also states that 
“this decree shall not entail any reduction in 
the wages of workers and employees.” A royal 
decree was issued in Spain providing for an eight- 
hour day and a 48-hour week. Reports come 
from: a number of countries respecting eight- 
hour day agreements between employers and em- 
loyees which have proved just as effective as 
aws. The legislatures in these countries will 
doubtless pass laws to the same effect during 
the next few years. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Argentina. A number of 
detailed regulations covering workers who do 
not work in the usual factory manner were made 
by an act of Oct. 8, 1918. The Department of 
Labor was given authority to appoint wage: 
boards in the communes for every trade in which 
homeworkers are employed, whenever requested 
in writing to do 80 by at least 50 workers in any 
branch or trade. These boards have complete 
authority. 

Austria. In the latter part of 1918, Austria 
established conciliation boards for the regula- 
tion of wages and work conditions. ‘A docu- 
ment to attest his capacity as an industrial 
worker, shall be provided by the communal! au- 
thority at the request of a worker.” Regulations 
governing work on Sunday and at night were 
made. 

Belgium. An act of Feb. 28, 1919, makes ex- 
tensive restrictions for the employment of women 
and children in industry, including restrictions 
on night work. “Night work shall be prohibited 
for all women, irrespective of age,” in most of 
the industries. 

Czecho-Slovakia. In the Eight-Hour Day Act 
of Dec. 19, 1918, regulations are made concern- 
ing night work, allowing only males over 16 
years of age to be employed at night. One: sec- 
tion reads as follows: “Male young workers 
up to 16 years of age, and female workers up to 
18 years of age shall only be employed on light 
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work which is not injurious to their health and 
does not check their physical development.” 
The penalty for the violation of any. provision 
of this act is made very severe. 

France. By act of March 28, 1918, regulation 
of night work was made, and on April 23, 1919, 
the eight-hour day was introduced. It contains 
provision for a partial holiday on Saturdays. 
This act was made to apply also to Algeria and 
to the French colonies. 

Great Britain. In July, 1918, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed, and in August of 
the same year an extensive act to regulate edu- 
cation and child lahor was passed. 

Spain. <A royal decree prohibiting night work 
in bakeries and similar establishments during 
six consecutive hours was issued in April, 1919. 

Sweden. A Fisherman’s Compensation Act 
was pasyed in June, 1918, providing insurance 
for the injured or his family. ee 

Switzerland. <A resolution of March 14, 1919, 
makes many regulations in regard to unemploy- 
ment. For instance, “when it is necessary te 
restrict the operations of an undertaking, thv 
employer shal] arrange for a general reduction 
of hours for employees, or a readjustment to 
their duties. instead of dismissing them.” .and 
further, that, “when the customary hours in any 
undertaking are reduced by not more than 20 
per cent, the employer shall continue to pay full 
salaries.” Provision is made for compensation 
to the unemploved. 

LABOB LEGISLATION, AmeERIcAN Asso- 
CIaTION FoR. This is the American branch of 
*he International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. Mr. John B. Andrews is its secretary, 
with offices at 131 E. 28rd St.. New York City. 
‘this organization collects data on labor legis- 
lation, conducts propaganda for the passage of 
desirable legislation, and issues a quarterly, The 
American Labor Legislation Review. 

LABRADOR. The peninsula in British North 
America between the Atlantic and Hudson Bay, 
within the province of Quebec, except for the 
small strip along the northeast coast which is 
a dependency of Newfoundland. See Expriora- 
TIONS and NEWFOUNDLAND. 

LABUAN. A small island off the northwest 
coast of Borneo, under the administration of 
Singapore in the Straits Settlements (q.v.). 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution for 
the education of men at Easton, Pa., founded in 
1826. There were 767 students enrolled for the 
fall session of 1920. The faculty numbered 58, in- 
cluding two additions. The endowment fund 
amounted to $1,248,198. The library contained 
49,098 volumes. The Kirby Professorship in 
Civil Rights was established. A gift of $100,000 


was received, and the endowment fund for $1,000,-‘ 


000 was completed successfully. A new gym- 
nasium is to be built for $400,000. President, 
John Henry MacCracken, Ph.D., LL.D. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO. See City PLaNNINa 

LAMBS. See Live STock. 

LAMMASCH, HEINRICH. Former premier of 
Austria and international jurist, died at Salzburg, 
January 7. He was born in 1853; educated at 
the University of Vienna, where he became pro- 
fessor of international and criminal law. He 
was afterwards Conservative leader in the Aus- 
trian upper house. In 1903 he was one of the 
Venezuela arbitrators; in 1910 president -f the 
board that decided the Newfoundland fisheries 
dispute; and in 1911, president of The Hague 
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Tribunal, having been Austrian representative 
in the first Hague Peace Conference. He had a 
large part in framing the Austrian penal code. 
In October 1918 he formed the cabinet that assum- 
ed office on the eve of the collapse of the Empire 
Among his later writings may be mentioned: 
Grundriss dea ésterreichischen Strofrechts (1899, 
4th ed., 1911); Rechtskraft internationaler Schie 
dispruche (1913, a Nobel Institute publication) , 
Schiedsgerichtbarkett (1914). See articles LAm. 
MASOH and WAR OF THE NATIONS in YEAR Booh 
for 1918. 

LAMPE, JosepH JOACHIM. Professor of the- 
ology, died, April 21. He was born in Holstein. 
Germany, May, 19, 1837; came to the United 
States in 1853; graduated at Knox College, [Ili- 
nois in 1864 and studied at the Union Theological 
Seminary. He was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry im 1867 and after doing pastoral work 
in New York City was professor of Hebrew ana 
Old Testament literature from 1896 to 1917 in 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Omuha, 
Neb. After 1917 he was professor emeritus. 

LANDS, Pusric. According to the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of the Land Office, the 
total area of public and Indian lands originally 
entered and allowed during the fiscal year ending 
vune 30, 1920 was 16,437,491.56 acres not in- 
eiuding 422,984.44 acres embraced in finals not 
previously counted as original disporition of land. 
The latter area was constituted as follows: Pub- 
lic auction, 174,499 acres; abandoned military 
reservations, 6,414.91 acres; cash and private 
sales, individual claimants and small holding 
claims, 219,498.19 acres; preémptiongentries, 10,- 
456.56 acres; soldiers’ additional homesteads, 
12,115.78 acres. The area of 16,437,491.565 acres 
is an increase of 4,566,310.05 acres, as compared 
with the area originally entered and allowed 
during the fiscal year 1919. Of the total aren 
originally entered and allowed during the fiscal 
year, 8,103,844.81 acres were allowed under the 
stock-raising homestead act of Dec. 29, 1916. The 
area patented during the fiscal year was 11,850,- 
401,337 acres, an increase of 1,073,399.988 acres, 
as compared with the fiscal year 1919. Of the 
above area 9,239,903.257 acres were patented 
under the homestead laws, an increase of 927,- 
584.369 acres, not including as homesteads 11.- 
666.546 acres patented as soldiers’ additional 
entries. 

The total cash receipts from the sales of public 
lands, including fees and commissions ‘$1,587,- 
060.79), sales of reclamation town sites ($124,- 
]47.26), sales of lands and timber in the Oregon 
and California railroad grant ($184,168.10), and 
‘ales of lands and timber in the Coos Bay wagon 
road grant ($80,811.30), for the fiscal year 1920 
were $3,974,979.17. The total receipts from the 
sales of Indian iands were $2,063,186.06. Other 
receipts aggregated $93,611.18. The total re- 
veipts of this bureau during the fiscal year 1920 
were $6,13].776.41. 

LANGELIER, CuHaArtes FRENCH. French 
Canadian jurist, died, February 2. He was born, 
Aug. 23, 1352, and was educated at Laval Uni- 
versity, afterwards becoming one of its governors. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1875 and served 
as member of the Dominion pafliament and as 
member of the Quebec legislature. After 1910 
he was judge of the court of sessions, Quebec. 
He wrote: Souvenirs Politiques (2 vol., 1878- 
96); and The Criminal Procedure (1916). 

LANGUAGES, Mopern. See PHrLowocy. 
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LAOS. See FRencn Inpo-CHIna. 

LATVIA. A new republic in the neighbor- 
hood of the Baltic, formerly within the old Rus- 
sian Empire, and comprising the former Russian 
province of Courland, together with the four 
southern districts of Livonia and the three 
western districts of Vitebsk. It claimed also 
strips of territory in the former provinces of 
Grodno and Pskov and in East Prussia. Total 
area, about 24.000 square miles; pop., Jan. 1, 
1914, over 2,500,000, of whom about 78 per cent 
were Letts. The interests are mainly agriculture, 
but the forest resources are extensive. The chief 
. exports have been flax and timber. The flax crop 
available for export in 1919-20 was estimated 
at about 10,000 tons—legs than one-third of the 
pre-war average. Other statistics published in 
1920 dated from before the war. The free state 
of Latvia was proclaimed at Riga, Nov. 18, 1918, 
and was recognized de facto by Great Britain, 
Japan and Italy, and several of the smaller states. 
The constitution was in process of formation dur- 
ing 1920, elections to the constituent assembly 
having been held April 17-18 on the basis of 
universal suffrage for both sexes. The provi- 
rional government consisted of a state council of 
102 members. Prime minister in 1920, K. 
Ulmanis. 

A peace treaty was signed with Moscow August 
11 and ratified by the Latvian Constituent As- 
sembly, September 2. It provided for the return 
to Latvia of public property and property be- 
longing to commercial and industrial concerns 
and of the means of transport; for the payment 
to Latvia bv the Soviet government of 4.000,000 
rubles in gold; and for the release of Latvia from 
the liabilities of the former Russian empire. At 
the close of the year, the boundaries of the coun- 
trv were still subject to final decision of the 
Allies or the League of Nations. Events of 1920 
indicated that while the government was social- 
istic in tendency it continued to be steadily op- 
posed to Bolshevism. Recognition of the de jure 
independence was still withheld during 1920 by 
the United States and France on the ground that 
V.atvia had formed an integral part of the former 
Russian empire. At the close of the year France 
was considering recognition, but there was no 
nign of change in the policy of the United States 
in that respect as set forth in the note on the 
subject of American relations with Russia by 
Secretary Colby. See Russia, Baltic Provinces ; 
alzo War or THE NATIONS. 

LASCELLES, Sir Frank. British ambassa- 
dor to Germanv from 1895 to 1908, died in Lon- 
don, January 2. Tt was during his amhassador- 
ship that, the famous Kruger telecram was sent 
hv the Kaiser. He was born March 23, 1841. 
He entered the diplomatic service in his vouth 
and was secretary of legation at Berlin in 
1867-8. He next served in Paris during the 
period of the siece and the Commune. In 1879 
he was anpointed consul-general to Bulgaria, in 
1686 minister to Rumania, and in 1891. minister 
to Persia. In 1894-5 he was ambassador to St. 
Petersburg and in October, 1895 was transferred 
to Berlin. He interpreted the Kaiser’s conduct 
at this time as due to natural capriciousness, 
rather than to any definite policy and he did not 
attach sufficient importance to the Kruger tele- 
gram. He was popular at the imperial court 
and is believed to have had considerable influ- 
ence there. He was on familiar terms with the 
Kaiser, about whom he recounted a number of 
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anecdotes which exhibit him as a man of change- 
able and impulsive character and much given 
to a rather boisterous humor. In general Las- 
celles’ record was not that of a very active and 
far-seeing diplomat. 

LASH ZEBULUN AITON. Canadian lawyer and 
financier, died, January 24. He was born at 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, Sept. 29, 1846, and was 
educated at the University of Toronto. He was 
called to the bar of Ontario in 1868 and practiced 
law in Toronto till 1876. He was president of 
the Great Northwestern Telegraph company. and 
an officer of other important railway and finan- 
cial institutions in Canada. He wrote besides 
various pamphlets and articles on legal subjects 
a volume entitled Defense and Foreign Affairs. 

LAUCHHEIMER, Cnartes Henry. Officer 
of the Marine Corps, died, January 15. He was 
born at Baltimore, Md., in September 1859; and 
graduated at the Naval academy in 1881. After 
1883 he served in the United States Marine Corps 
and was promoted through the various grades to 
the rank of brigadier-general, Aug. 29, 1916. He 
was the author of Forms and Procedure for 
Naval Courts and Boards (1896-1902). 

LAUDER, CHARLES JAMES. British artist, 
died, April, 1920. He was the son of James 
Thompson Lauder, the portrait painter, and was 
educated at Glasgow. He pursued his art studies 


‘in various countries of Europe and exhibited 


frequently in London and Glasgow. For fifteen 
years he lived at Richmond on the Thames and 
executed many scenes in that neighborhood. He 
published: Picturesque London; Hampton 
Court; and Royal Richmond. 

LAW, EvaAnvEer McIver. Confederate officer, 
died at Bartow, Fla., October 31. At the time 
of his death he was the ranking surviving of- 
ficer of the Army of the Confederacy. He was 
born in 1836 and at the beginning of the Civil 
War was a professor in the King’s Mountain 
Military Academy. He entered the war as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Fourth Alabama Infantry 
and served till the war’s close, attaining the 
rank of major-general. 

LAWN TENNIS. See TEXnis. 

LEAD. The following information in _ re- 
gard to lead production in 1920 was supplied by 
the United States Geological Survey: The out- 
put of soft lead by mines of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and Eastern States was about 275,000 short 
tons, and that of argentiferous lead by mines of 
the Western States was about 236,000 tons, a 
total of 511,000 tons. The corresponding figures 
for 1919 are 237,000, 206,000, and 443,000 tons, 
and for 1918, 267,184, 314,470, and 581,654 tons. 
The total increase in 1920 was 68,000 tons, as 
compared with a decrease of 138,500 tons in 1919. 
The southeastern Missouri district made the 
largest production, 183,000 tons, as compared 
with 157,158 tons in 1919, and the Creur d’Alene 
district of Idaho came next, with about 121,000 
tons, as against 83,833 tons in 1919. Utah had 
an output of 67,000 tons, an increase from 61,915 
tons in 1919. The imports of lead in ore weré 
about 15,000 tons and in bullion about 49,000 
tons, a total of 64,000 tons, as compared with 
65,799 tons in 1919. Of the imports in 1920 
Mexico furnished about 54,000 tons and Canada 
4000 tons. The lead content of lead ore in bond- 
ed warehouses on November 30 was 16,187 tons 
and of base bullion 32,671 tons. Part of this 
may have been smelted or refined, but not 
eres and thus may be included in smelter 
stocks. 
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The production of primary domestic desilver- 
ized lead in 1920 was about 215,000 short tons, 
of soft lead about 189,000 tons, and of desilver- 
ized soft lead about 70,000 tons, making a total 
output from domestic ores of about 474,000 tons 
of refined lead, compared with 424,433 tons in 
1919, made up of 208,751 tons of desliverized 
lead, 147,744 tons of soft lead, and 67,938 tons 
of desilverized soft Jead. The output of lead 
smelted and refined from foreign ore and bullion 
was about 64,000 tons, compared with 57,787 
tons in 1919. The total lead smelted or refined 
in the United States was thus about 535,000 
tons, compared with 482,220 tons in 1918 

While the production of lead in the United 
States (estimated at 471,744 short tons) had de- 
creased from 1916 when a record of 592,241 tons 
was made, yet in 1920 there was a slight increase 
in production over the previous year (454,921 
short tons) and a continuation of the demand 
for the metal that developed early in 1919. Asa 
result there was a continuance of the high prices 
at the end of 1919 into 1920, reaching a max- 
imum of 9.37% cents a pound in New York in 
March and then after some recession going ss 
a second high price of 9 cents in August. ut 
in this upward trend the London market was 8 
dominant factor and when the decline began there 
it was followed in the United States, but it also 
permitted imports from Mexico and Europe to 
America. Naturally as industrial conditions 

ew less promising in the United States the 
dernand slackened during the autumn and there 
was a rapid fall in price from 8.9 cents pound 
on September 8 to 4.5 cents on December 5 
The lead market was interesting in 1920 as it 
was truly a world market though to a degree 
speculative. England imported from Spain as in 
1919, but considerably less from Australia than 
in 1920 an account of a strike. It is also of 
interest to realize that the American paint in- 
dustry in 1920 was the largest consumer of pig 
lead, and after this came the manfactures of 
storage batteries and the manufactures of lead- 
incased cables, these three industries probably re- 

uiring in 1920 a greater amount of lead than the 
domestic production of the United States. There 
was also a demand from manufacturers of sheet 
lead and pipe and also for shot, baring 
metals, solder, caulking metal, type metal, foil, 
ete. Of course considerable reclaimed lead was 
available commercially and it was estimated in 
1920 that over 150,000 tons of secondary lead 
was made available for consumption. The pro- 
duction of Jead in the United States as given 
in the Annual Review of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal is shown herewith: 
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LEAGUE OF THE NATIONS. On 
December 31, the League of Nations had nearly 
completed its first year having come into 
official existence January 10. Only three nations 
entitled to membership remained outside, 
namely the United States, Costa Rica and 
Honduras. The first meeting was held in Paris, 
January 16 and was presided over by M. 
Bourgeois, the French representative. By the 
Maal of the Covenant it comprised as will 

remembered the following elements: (1) an 
Assembly, which was to consist of at most three 
delegates from each member of the League 
each delegation to have but one vote; (2) the 
Council consisting of the permanent represent- 
atives of the four chief Allied Powers, namely, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, and 
aid representatives from four other 
owers, namely, Belgium, Brazil, Greece and 
ae (3) the permanent secretariat to consist 
of a chief secretary with an assistant-secreta 
and a numerous staff. The last of these el- 
ements, the secretariat, was the essential organ 
of administration. It was to arrange the 
order of business, determine the subjects to 
come before the Council and Assembly, correspond 
with members of the League, collect documents, 
keep the records, etc. Between January 16 and 
the beginning of December, the Council had met 
ten times and subsequent meetings were to be held 
every two months thereafter. Among the 
matters that engaged its attention were the 
administration of the basin of the Saar and the 
city of Danzig;. the Belgian questions of 
Eupen and Malmédy; the question of mandates; 
and the racial minorities. More specifically it 
discussed the matter of the Aland Islands, the 
dispute between Lithuania and Poland, and the 
constitution of the permanent court of justice 


etc. In its administrative work it participated 
in the campaign against typhus in Poland, the 


repatriation of prisoners of war, the control of 
the white slave traffic, and the suppression of 
the opium trade. It organized an office of inter- 
national hygiene, s permanent committee on 
Armainents, and a commission on communica- 
cations and transit. In the financial field it 
organized the conference at Brussels where 
twenty-nine states were represented by eighty- 
six delegates. At the recommendation of the 
president of the League, M. Leon Bourgeois, 
it was decided to create an advisory committee 
divided into two parts, one for economic questions 
and the other for financial, under the presidency 
of M. Gustave Ador, President of Switzerland 
Finally the most important event in the League’s 
history was the meeting for the first time of its 
Assembly at Geneva on November 15. An 
account of the meetings, discussions, and results 


PRODUCTION a LEAD (REFINERY STATISTIOS)*¢ 


in J'one of 2000 Lbs.) 
1 


Domestic 1916 91 1918 1919 1920 
Doaiiverized:..ciieskieka ewes seas 380,189 819,015 284,733 226,085 286.912 
AntiInONIAl: é50ccck aon swe Beene 22,819 16,265 18,658 14,864 89 
S E. Missouri ..........0-eeeeeeeee 206,105 205,861 189,207 158,182 206,836 
S| W. Missouri .........e0cceeeeeee 83,128 40,575 63,635 55,790 29,004 

Tota 1B 26.038 SR ad 592,241 581,716 556,238 454,921 471,744 

Foreign ’ 
Waatlvaclied: 6 cic cc we asaGameee ses we 17,832 50,962 98,596 61,380 51.700 
AriiMORIA alee eh en Wee EA 30 2,991 2.083 1,547 2.197 

Mtaie? occcce ne. aera ian 21,136 53,953 100,679 62,927 53,897 
Grand Totals.......-.....06: 613,377 635,669 656,912 517,848 525,641 


¢ These figures include the lead derived from scrap and junk by primary smelters. 


See METALLURGY. 
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of the meetings of the Council and of the session 
of the Assembly in Geneva will be found in the 
article WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

LEATHER. The production of leather in the 
United States during 1920 was far below normal 
and while there was a good demand at the be- 
ginning of the year it fell away, and with the 
decline came lower values. The prices of hides 
and leather which had reached a maximum in 
August 1919, steadily receded with but few rallies 
so that by the end of 1920 values on a lower 
basis than ever before the war were reached. 
The prices of hides and calfskins fell from 50 to 
75 per cent in this interval and naturally this 
led to a decline in the price of leather from 
30 to 40 per cent, and of shoes from 20 to 30 
per cent. At the end of 1920 packer hides ranged 
from 20 and 21 cents for spready native steers 
to 10 cents for branded bulls, where at the be- 
ginning of the year these hides had sold for 40 
and 41 cents and 26% cents respectively. The 
same ratio of decline was experienced with 
country hides, the prices at the beginning and 
end of the year being 28 to 30 cents and 13 to 
14 cents for heavy steers; 25 to 26 and 8 cents 
for bulls; 50 and 75 to 10 to 17 cents for calf- 
skins; 9 to 11.50 to 3.50 to 5.50 for horsehides; 
and 1.25 to 1.75 to 25 to 65 cents for hogskins. 
The 1920 monthly average per packer hides 
ranged from 31.65 for heavy native steers to 
22.25 for branded bulls. The average for the 
year of the various kinds of packer hides dealt in 
was 27.131 as compared with 35.177 in 1919. 
24.775 in 1918; 28.846 in 1917 and 23.537 in 1916. 

For country hides the 1920 monthly average 
ranged from 24.20 for heavy steers to 14.94 for 
country brands and 40.98 for city calfskins. 
The yearly average prices were for 1920, 23.237, 
for 1919, 36.036; for 1918, 21.390; for 1917, 
25.342; and for 1916, 21.969. The average prices 
of packer and country hides may be Nog ere 
with earlier years (see YEAR Boox for 1916) 
and especially with those for 1910 when they 
were 11.931 and 11.373 respectively. 

Representative of the decline in the number of 
beef cattle in the United States was the condi- 
tion in Kansas where the State Board of Agricul- 
ture reported the smallest number in five years. 
According to the assessors’ returns of March l, 
1920, there were excluding dairy animals 2,132,- 
733 cattle in Kansas, which number by the end 
of the year it was estimated had shrunk to ap- 
proximately 1,843,000. Taking the assessors’ fig- 
ures as of March 1 for successive years the num- 
ber of cattle in Kansas was as follows: 


TOLG sg eaicoew wes eee se keess 2,201,000 
DO ios. ak wwe che ave a aS 2,837,592 
1918 crit ON ee ees ls 2,329,717 
RODD osetia bri Swati dr aeree 2,200,714 


Leather suffered in the period of commercial 
upheaval and deflation for the packers were 
unable to sell their hides and the values of 
leather, shoes, harness, belting, gloves and other 
leather commodities fell to practically before 
the war prices or even lower. In 1920 there were 
from one and a half to two million less head 
of cattle slaughtered than in 1919, and likewise 
a decrease from 1918 of over a million. See LIVE 
Stock. The total imports of cattle hides and 
calfskins in eleven months of the year 1920 
amounted to 259,045,220 pounds as compared 
with 376,761,106 pounds for the corresponding 
eleven months ended November, 1919. Likewise 
the exports of leather and leather products de- 
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creased and Japan was the only foreign country 
where American exports gained. In the foreign 
business in hides and leather the difficulties and 
uncertainties of exchange interfered with trade. 

As a result of the slump in the steer trade 
(see Boots AND SHOES) the tanners immediately 
curtailed their operations and for the greater 
part of the year their output was adjusted to 
the demand. There was no overproduction of 
either shoes or leather during the year and at 
its end stocks were not large. The foreign ship- 
ments had been only about one half of those of 
1919. All in all considering the remarkable 
shrinkage in values due to enforced defiation 
the industry came through the year in fair con- 
dition and at its close was hopeful. However an 
uncertain note was struck towards the end of 
the year in connection with the proposed revision 
of the tariff by Congress. It was suggested 
that a duty should be placed on hides, which as 
the domestic supply was far from adequate 
would have been felt by the leather industries 
generally. | 

During the year the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Leather Research Laboratories at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati was determined on by the 
Tanners Council of the United States. These 
laboratories were to be in charge of G. D. Mc- 
Laughlin and would carry on chemical and other 
research of interest and benefit to the industry. 

LEGIEN, Carxt RupotrpH. German trades 
union leader and Socialist, died in Berlin, Decem- 
ber 26. He was born about 1860 and had been 
a member of the German parliament since 1893. 
About 1890 he was elected chairman of the gen- 
eral federation of the German trades unions, 
which at that time numbered only about 250,000. 
The federation in 1920 comprised 8,250,000 clasui- 
fied paying members, representing some 60 trades 
and professions. He had been prominent in pol- 
itics for many years. 

LEGION, American. Incorporated by Act of 
Congress, Sept. 16, 1919, and organized Nov. 
8, 1919, this is a national organization of ex- 
soldiers of the World War. It professes to be 
“patriotic, non-partisan, non-political, non-mili- 
tary, and permitting of no distinction due to 
rank or place of service.” Membership is open 
to any soldier, sailor, or marine who served be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, and to all 
women enlisted or commissioned in either branch 
of the service during the same period. Figures 
for Dec. 31, 1920, showed a marked increase over 
those of 1919. There were 9978 posts, as against 
6561 in 1919, or an increase of 3417 posts, and 
a membership almost doubled. Abroad posts 
were formed in 10 countries where there had 
hitherto been no posts at all, and in those coun- 
tries where there had been posts in 1919, the 
number was increased in 1920. Alaska jumped 
from four in 1919 to 14 in 1920; Canada has 
one; England has one; France increased from 
one to four in 1920; Hawaii from five to eight; 
Panama from one to two; Philippine Islands 
from one to six; and Mexico from one to two. 
During the year posts were formed in Argentine, 
one; Belgium, one; Chile, one; China, one; Gua- 
temala, one; Japan, two; Poland, two; Samoa, 
one; Santo Domingo, one; Peru, one. During 
the year the Legion was active in pushing the 
program decided upon early in the year, of wel- 
fare legislation for service men and women, and 
aggressive Federal action against disloyalty, 
draft evaders, slackers, and propagandists seek- 
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ing to overthrow the government. Different posts 
were called upon to do special police work, and 
in some communities Vigilance Committees were 
formed by the posts to combat the unusual 
amount of crime. Over the Christmas holidays 
special attention was given by the Legion to 
the disabled soldiers in hospitals in this country. 
Several posts were called upon to act as arbi- 
tratorgs in labor disputes. Administration is 
conducted through a national commander, five 
vice-commanders, an adjutant, state departments, 
and post commanders. The national commander 
in 1920 was Franklin D’Olier of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Even more rapid was the rise, during 1920, 
of the Women’s Auxiliary. Starting with 50 
units and 5000 members on Dec. 31, 1919, the 
Auxiliary had at the end of 1920 1695 units and 
a membership of approximately 200,000 women. 
Posts are maintained in every State in the Union. 
Besides these there are two posts in Alaska, 
three in Hawaii, two in Panama, and one in 
Cuba. 

The Legion will push its expansion plan in 
192], and every effort was being made to obtain 
new members. Money was being raised to pro- 
vide club-houses and meeting rooms for the vari- 
ous posts by means of subscriptions, theatricals, 
and other entertainments. A large number of 
posts already had club-houses, and others were 
in the process of construction. The olficial organ 
of the Legion is The American Legion Weekly, 
subscription to which is included in the member- 
ship fee. 

LEGISLATION, AGRICULTURAL. 
CULTURAL LEGISLATION, 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution for the education of men, at Bethle- 
hem, Pa, founded in 1866. For the fall of 1920 
there were 1029 students enrolled. The teach- 
ing staff numbered 94. The enrollment in exten- 
sion courses was 650. The productive funds 
amounted to $3,000,000, and the income to $487,- 
329. An extension to the Chemistry Labora- 
tory which was completed cost $75,000. In ad- 
dition to the general extension courses, evening 
schools .were established in Business Administra- 
tion and Naval Architecture. The library con- 
tuined 148,000 volumes. President, Dr. Henry 
S. Drinker. 

LEHMAN, SaMueL. American 
died in New York, August 29. He was born in 
1882. For a number of year he was conductor 
at the Winter Garden in New York, for which he 
wrote much incidental music. He was chiefly 
known for the catchy lyrics he wrote for many 
of the popular stars of the vaudeville stage 
(Kverybody Works but Father, etc.). 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVER- 
SITY. A non-sectarian, co-educational institu- 
tion of the higher ‘learning at Palo Alto, Cal., 
founded in 1891 as a memorial to Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion was 685 and for the regular fall session, 
2489. ‘Ihere were 320 members of the faculty. 


According to the latest published figures 
(1918-19) the productive funds amounted to 
$24,000,000 and the income to $1,580,000. The 
library contained 320,000 volumes. The most 
important gifts for the year were: $80,000 raised 
from subscriptions from alumni, students and 
friends for a War Service Memorial building; 
$100,000 toward a new dining hall; and a very 
large collection of books and documents relating 


See AGBI- 


composer, 
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to the great war including all the official records 
and reports of the Belgian Relief Commission. 
President. Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D. 

LEMAN, G. G. French general, celebrated 
as the governor and defender of Liége in 1914, | 
died, October 17. He was born in 1851 and a 
short time before the beginning of the late war 
was commandant of the military school in Bel- 
gium. On the outbreak of the war he was in 
command of Liége, which he held heroically 
against the Germans thus checking their ad- 
vancing for several days. This delay, which had 
not been foreseen by the German general] staff, 
contributed to their subsequent failure on the 
Marne. He was wounded in the fight and made 
prisoner, Aug. 22, 1914. From that time he 
was interned in Germany till 1917, when he was 
released on account of ill-health and returned 
to France. After the victory he accompanied 
King Albert in his triumphal entry into Lidge. 
On October 21 an impressive ceremony was held 
in his honor. A crowd passed before the palace 
where his body lay in state and the officers of the 
“Iron Division” stood guard. Masses of people 
followed the cortége to the station. 

LE SUEUR, Danievr. (Pen name _ of 
JEANNE LAPAUZE née LoIsEAU). French novel- 
ist and poet, one of the best known women 
writers of her time, died in 1920. She was born 
in 1860 and in 1904 married Henry Lapauze, an 
art critic. She was a voluminous writer and 
published in her later years one or two novels 
annually. Her work was crowned by the French 
Academy and she was awarded several prizes 
and appointed Knight of the Legion of Honor. 
Her writings began with a volume of poems 
called Flowers of April (1882), and included: 
Love To-day (1388), Mysterious Love (1882), 
Invincible Charm (1887); Beyond Love (1889) ; 
A Woman’s Honor (1901). In 1905 Her Femi- 
mine Evolution was written at the request of the 
committee on Industry and Commerce at the 
1900 Paris exposition and in the same year she 
published The Force of the Past. In 1911 she 
published 4 Soul of Twenty Years, and in 1912, 
At The Turning of The Days. She also wrote 
several dramas. 

LEVEY, Cuartes JosePH. South African 
soldier and civil ofticial, died in October. He was 
born in Grayhamstown, Cape Colony, in 1846, 
and served with distinction in the Boer War. 
Before that he had distinguished himself in wars 
with the native tribes and served as magistrate 
on several occasions. He succeeded Lord Cecil 
as Imperial Commissioner of Western Transvaal 
in 1901, and in 1909 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for the Transkeian territories. 

LEYGUES, Georces. French statesman ap- 
pointed, September 24, prime minister in succes- 
sion to M. Millerand (q.v.), assuming also the 
portfolio of foreign affairs. He was born at 
Villeneuve-sur-Lot; entered political life in his 
youth; and was elected a seputy in 1884. From 
that time on he was continually retlected from 
his district. He was minister of state six times. 
In 1894, minister of public instruction in the 
Dupuy ministry; in 1895 minister of the interior 
in the Ribaud ministry; in 1898 minister of 
public instruction in the second Dupuy cabinet; 
in 1899 minister in the Waldeck-Rousseau cab- 
inet; in 1906 minister of the colonies in the Sar- 
rien cabinet; and during the great war a minis- 
ter of the Clemenceau government at the most 
critical period of the conflict. In 1917 when 
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the government was threatened by the activities 
of the disloyal elements and when the succeas of 
the Allies was in doubt, he was a strong partisan 
of vigorous measures. He was a member of ahe 
Republican group of the Left at the time of his 
appointment to the Clemenceau cabinet (No- 
vember 13, 1917) and president of the foreign 
affairs committee of the Chamber. He was in 
sympathy with a more radical policy than had 
heen followed by the retiring Painlevé, and wel- 
comed the aggressive measures of Clemenceau. 
As minister of marine he was an enthusiastic 
member and supporter of the Inter-Allied Naval 
Council and presided over the naval technical 
committees of that body which planned a formid- 
able programme to pas the German submarine 
menace. Ile favored a policy of publicity some- 
what at variance with that generally followed 
by the government and on May 26, he published 
a report showing that in the preceding month 
America and England had built 40,000 tons more 
of shipping than had been lost by the enemy’s 
submarine campaign. He announced on June 
25, 1918, that the U-Boat peril was ended. He 
supported Clemenceau’s demand of retribution 
for Germany's failure to carry out the armistice 
terms and the terma of the Treaty and after the 
Scapa Flow incident he insisted that the Allies 
should be reimbursed ship for ship. On the re- 
tirement of Clemenceau Jan. 1, 1920, he returned 
to his seat on the Republican Left. Aside from 


politics he had a distinguished career as a lawyer 
and literary man, the main body of his writings 
consist‘ng of papers on diverse subjects collected 
under the title of School and Life. He is well 
known also as a traveler and Alpine climber. 
LIBERIA. An African negro republic on the 
western coast extending from the French Ivory 
Coast on the east to the British colony of Sierra 
Leone on the west. Area variously estimated at 
35,000 to 41,000 square miles, and population, 
from 1,500,000 to 2,100,000, all of the African 
race, but including about 12,000 Americo-Libe- 
rians. Capital, Monrovia, with an estimated pop- 
ulation, including Krutown, of about 6000. The 
staple product is the native coffee. No later 
figures for trade were available than in the pre- 
ceding Year Booxs. The President in 1920 was 
C. D. B. King, elected for the term, 1920-4. 
LIBRAR ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
This organization was founded in Philadelphia 
in 1876 with the purpose of promoting library 
interest in general, and in particular in bring- 
ing about needed reformation and improvements; 
in lessening cost and labor of administration by 
codperation; in interchanging advice and by fre- 
quent meetings to promote esprit du corps. The 
42d Annual Conference was held at Colorado 
Springs, Col., in June, 1920. At this conference 
the enlarged programme of the Association was 
presented and accepted. It provided for the 
raising of $2,000,000 to finance the programme. 
The programme itself included the promotion of 
legislation and adequate appropriations for State, 
municipal, county, and school library work and 
work with children. It was brought out that 
only 40 per cent of the people of the United 
States have direct access to public libraries, and 
that only 27 per cent of the counties in the 
United States have within their borders any one 
library of 5000 volumes or more. One of the 
greatest opportunities for library extension is 
through further development in the schools. 
The Association plans to do extensive work 
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among the foreign horn in this country in pre- 
paring them for citizenship. It was brought 
out that there are more than 6,000,000 of them 
in the country and that 1.500,000 were illiterate. 
Coéperation in the preparation of reading and 
study courses is also planned for the self-educa- 
tion of adults. The blind of the country, of whom 
there are 75,000, will receive attention at the 
hands of the Association. Along this line, the 
work in the hospitals, prisons, orphanages, etc., 
will be continued. The American library in 
Paris is about to heecome the American Lihrary 
in Paris, Inc., where Europe may find the hest 
in American thought and literature and in turn, 
guide America to the best in European thought 
and literature. General publicity work will be 
continued to provide information on librarics 
and library service by means of magazine and 
newspaper articles, and exhibits at State and 
county fairs. Due to poor salaries a large num- 
ber of librarians have resigned during the last 
three years, and the Association is planning to 
conduct a recruiting campaign for this profession. 

The work of the War Service Committee has 
been continued in our army and navy. On Oct. 
31, 1919, the War Department took over the 
entire library establishment, books, buildings, 
equipment, and a considerable portion of the per- 
sonnel in the army camps and posta within conti- 
nental United States. The Association also 
turned over more than $100,000 for use in main- 
taining libraries until Congress should make spe- 
cific grant for this new work. Work in the mer- 
chant marine, coast guard, and lighthonses was 
continued during the year. The final report of 
the Association representative in Europe shows 
that the Association did valuable work among the 
soldiers right to the end. 

The officers of the Association for 1920 were 
President, Alice S. Tyler, Library School, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; first 
vice-president, H. H. B. Meye, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; second vice-president, 
Louise B. Krause, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chi- 
cago; treasurer, Edward D. Tweedell, The John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; secretary, Carl] H. 
Milam. 78 East Washington Street, Chicago; 
executive board, the president and vice-presidents, 
and Linda A. Eastman, Cleveland Public Library ; 
Adam Strohm, Detroit Public Library; J. C. 


Dana, Newark Free Library; Edith Tobhitt, 
Omaha Public Library; George B. ge New- 
berry Library, Chicago; and Azariah S. Root, 


Oberlin College Library. The Library Journal, 
Public Libraries, and Special Librartes are 
monthly periodicals devoted to matters concern- 
ing library economy and administration, and in 
addition there are many bulletins and pamphlets 
concerning the work of the Association. The 
headquarters of the Association are at 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. As a result of the 
increased reading done during the war in all 
branches, library progress has been marked dur- 
ing the last two years. Not only are more li- 
braries being established, especially in small com- 
munities, but all of them are being used more 
than previously. The city or town library is 
coming to be looked upon as an essential to the 
welfare of the community. ‘The war gave a great 
impetus to the reading of technical books, due to 
the specialized war activities of many men, and 
the constant changing of jobs of those who were 
in industry. This impetus has not slackened 
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since hostilities have ceased. During the war 
75 per cent of the money expended for the Library 
War Service went to buy technical books because 
of the large demand for them. To-day many 
workmen are training themselves at home to 
be fit for a higher position, a position that re- 
quires a man with training. During the year 
an endeavor was made to buy certain technical 
books for certain communities because those com- 
munities contained certain industries. This 
specialization was found to be of great value, 
especially where the library was comparatively 
small. 

Another advance among libraries during the 
year was the increased number of high school 
libraries established. An effort is being made to 
introduce the high school student to the joys and 
advantages of books. The pupils have responded 
enthusiastically, so that more and more high 
schools are taking this up. In some of them, 
treading rooms have been established with easy 
chairs where students may come after school 
hours. , 

War service still continues independently, for 
the most part, but it is hoped that the govern- 
ment will gradually take all this work over, or 
failing that, it will be dropped. ‘The govern- 
ment has already taken over a good share of 
the work. It is interesting to note that one of 
the first things the League of Nations did was to 
establish a library in London. 

Increased appropriations have been made in 
many of the States and cities for library work 
during the year.. Georgia made its first appro- 
priation of $6000 this year. The salaries of the 
library employees have been increased in all of 
the big cities, ranging from 5 per cent to 20 per 
cent during the year, but these employees are 


still poorly paid. 
The Fifth International Conference of Bibliog- 
raphy and Documentation was held under the 


auspices of the International Institute of Bibli- 
ography at Brussels, September 7th to 20th. 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, Poland, 
Spain, Luxembourg, Czecho-Slovakia, and Bel- 
gium were represented. The United States was 
too far away to send delegates, and Great Britain 
held her own Annual Meeting at the same time. 
Enlargement plans were made, among which were 
the following: To establish a national central 
library of native authors in each country, similar 
to the Library of Congress in this country; to 
establish a national catalogue of all the books 
in all the libraries in a given country; to estab- 
lish in different countries, different international 
departments according to subjects where a com- 
plete work catalogue would be available; to urge 
each country with a central library of native 
authors, to make résumés of all the ks in the 
library to be used for reference; to organize ex- 
changes between different countries, and also 
loans of books; and in general to further organ- 
ization and codperation throughout the world. 

The Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of England was held in September. 
Library progress in the British Isles is greatly 
hampered by lack of funds. ‘This was considered 
very serious. 


Class 
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Established Discontinued Increase 
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LIGHTHOUSES 


LIBYA. An Italian colony on the north coast 
of Africa, comprising the two provinces of Trip- 
olitana and Cyrenaica, lying between Tunis on 
the west and Egypt on the east. Area, estimated 
at 405,800 square miles; population, Aug. 3, 
1911, 523,176 natives, but later estimates placed 
it higher. The capital of Tripolitana is Tripoli 
with 73,000 inhabitants and of Cyrenaica, 
Benghazi with 35,000. According to a British 
authority, the imports in 1918 were £3,939,402 
and the exports £300,309. The revenue for 1919- 
20 was 168,510,910 lire which balanced the ex- 
penditure. Governor of Tripolitana at the be- 
ginning of 1920, V. Menzinger; governor of Cyre- 
naica, G. De Martino. 

LICENSING ENGINEERS. See ENGINEER- 
ING. 

LIDDELL, ApotPHUS GEORGE CHARLES. 
British official, well known for his reminiscences 
of prominent persons of his day, died in London, 
August. He was born June 29, 1846, educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and was admitted to the bar, 
but soon left the legal profession in order to serve 
as secretary on Royal Commissions and in other 
government positions. He was private secretary 
to the Lord Chancellor from 1909 to 1915. He is 
best known for his reminiscences, Notes From 
the Life of an Ordinary Mortal (1911) in which 
he records anecdotes and impressions of a great 
number of British celebrities. 

LIESEGANG, Apotr. American orchestral 
conductor and teacher, died in Cleveland, June 38. 
He was born in Germany in 1850. He came to 
America in 1893 as conductor at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Then he was conductor for the 
Savage Opera Company for 10 years, finally set- 
tling in Cleveland as teacher. 

LIFE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 

LIGHTHOUSES. The United States Light- 
house Service is the most extensive lighthouse 
organization in the world, being charged with 
the lighting and marking of all coast, lakes and 
navigable rivers under the jurisdiction of the 
United States excepting the Philippine Islands 
and Panama. Its responsibility covers 49,000 
statute miles of coast line and river channels, 
and beyond the borders of the United States ex- 
tends to the Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Guam and Samoa. The Commissioner of 
Lighthouses in his Annual Report for the fiscal 
year 1919-1920 stated that the number of aids to 
navigation, including lighthouses, lightships, 
buoys, and beacons, maintained by the United 
States Lighthouse Service on June 30, 1920 was 
16,324, there having been an increase of 256 dur- 
ing the year. In Alaska 60 additional aids were 
establighed during the year, making the total 
there 535, of which 206 were lighted, but the 
great extent of the Alaska coasts was still quite 
inadequately marked. : 

({he accompanying table gives a summary of 
the aids to navigation under each class etab- 
lished and discontinued during the fiscal year, 
and also the net increase and the number in 
commission at the end of the fiscal years 1919 
and 1920: 


i ae 
Total, June 30— 
19191 


1920 

82 14 68 1,768 1,8 
125 136 241 3,129 S116 
1s: 1 24 50 49 
60 32 28 554 582 


LIGHTHOUSES 397 LIME 
19 Total, June 30— 
Clase Established Discontinued Increase 1919) 1920 
Float: lighte:so0 462s oa cao si ea acbnc gece dcesa: 19 162 169 
TOG aan e-k exes A RRS EG EAA OS eas 286 195 91 5,663 5,754 
Unlighted aids: 

OP Signal c. oe 65 o 0S554 ee ES BES OSS eS S88 5 3 2 634 536 
Submarine signals........ 0c. cece cee cee ncecsess cee 1 ?1 49 48 
Whistling buoys, unlightcd...... 2.2... cc cece neon 2 3 2] 79 78 
Bell buoys, unlighted.............. ccc eee tees 5. 7 32 245 243 

& “Other: DoOyi ss oh 22.45 ae sks Sale gee Sele iis Sad 828 183 145 7,050 7,195 
Day: DORCONB 6424555 64.5606 5 CSRS SOS AOS OS 62 40 22 2,448 2,470 
TPOURL 5 cbaicenig Sasled 6 6 cate Se cg aa eee eS Sle LSS 402 237 165 10,405 10,570 
Grand. totals é66.0%% 6266 sb 8O 6 os ee es 688 432 256 16,068 16,324 


1 Differences from statistics published in 1919 report are due to minor discrepancies in previous count. 
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The commissioner of Lighthouses also presented 
in his report an interesting summary of the prog- 
ress of the United States Lighthouse Service in 
the ten vears 1910 to 1920. In this period there 
was a net increase of 461] in the total number 
of aids to navigation, the number of gas buoys 
increased 2% times and the number of light- 
houses equipped with brillant oil vapor lamps 
increased four times. The number of automatic 
gas lights ashore increased nearly seven times, 
effecting an important economy in the cost of 
attendance. Radio had been placed on more than 
half of the tenders and the light vessels, and 
telephone communication had been extended to 
a large number of light stations. During this 
period also many measures had been put into 
effect for the benefit of the personnel, including 
a retirement system for the lightkeepers and 
others of the field force. A large proportion of 
the Lighthouse Service, including 50 vessels and 
1132 persons, were transferred by the President 
to the Navy Department during the World War, 
and the whole organization codperated actively 
with the military services. Statistics as to in- 
crease in total number, in improved types, and 
in aids in Alaska in the 10 years period are given 
herewith: 
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fiscal year were range lights for the newly dredged 
Chester and Marcus Hook Channels in_ the 
Delaware River, a light and fog signal at Man- 
itowoc Breakwater, Wis., a light and fog signal 
near Cape Charles City, Va., and a light tower 
at Huron Harbor, Ohio. The improvement of 
the lighting of Ambrose Channel, New York 
Harbor, by the use of modern acetylene buoys 
was completed during the year. Important im- 
provement works were in progress on the St. 
Johns River, Fla., the Mississippi River, below 
New Orleans, the St. Marys River, Mich, 
Keweenaw Waterway, Lake Superior, Conneaut 
Harbor, Ohio, two light stations in Porto Rico, 
and two stations on the Florida Reefs. 

Progress was made in the development of radio 
fog signals at lighthouses and the tests made give 
indication of success in what will doubtless be 
an important addition to the safeguarding of 
navigation through radio fog signals from light- 
houses. 

Congress on June 5, 1920 authorized $5,000,- 
000 for a building programme to replace vessels 
of the Lighthouse Service which have been lost 
or worn out in service or which will soon have 
to be condemned. Appropriation of funds for 
this purpose was urgently needed, as well as 


Aids to navigation, total number...............0000% 
Ges DUOYE 52 625. 6:4 eee eS ee eke oh ae wee ee we 
Lighthouses equipped with oil vapor lamps........... 


Lights changed from fixed to flashin 


Fog signals (including submarine bells, but not buoys). 
DOU DOOYS 5 es ay oa say wba in ee wee ys 


Whistling and 
Alaska, total number of aids 
Alaska, total number of lights 


The increases given are net increases, the total 
number of new aids established having actually 
been 9366 in the 10 years. The total] number of 
light-vessel stations had diminished from 54 in 
1910 to 49 in 1920, seven ‘vessels having been 
replaced by other efficient aids, at a considerable 
saving, and two new vessel stations established. 

The number of automatic gas lights on fixed 
atructures was increased in the period 1910 to 
1920 from 98 to 663. The important resulting 
economy in wages and other expenses is shown by 
the diminution in the same period in the num- 
ber of light keepers from 1530 to 1471, and 
iff the number of stations with resident keepers 
from about 780 to 721. Allowing for new sta- 
tions with keepers which have been established, 
keepers were discontinued at about 80 stations 
because of the introduction of automatic ap- 
paratus. 

The most important new light and fog-signal 
stations completed and established during the 
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July 1, June 30, Increase in 
1910 1920 10 years 
Gs ROR Bee a das Re oat 11,718 16,824 4,611 
eee ere eee 225 §82 357 
Ki Bears, cake We te ate 80 320 240 
io ree Sa tesa va one ene eee es 334 
eae sd eee ene 540 584 44 
oe rr ee et 308 §22 219 
= Das 4) ania We eared 160 535 375 
thd ae loste. e Seranew? aldo 87 196 159 


for adding reasonable vessel equipment to meet 
the considerable increase of the previous 10 
years in the aids to navigation maintained. 
Congress at its 1920 session also authorized 
$875,500 for establishing or completing various 
special works for the Lighthouse Service, includ- 
ing new depots, new light stations, and improve- 
ments at existing stations and depots; funds for 
these works are yet to be appropriated. Congress 
also authorized the establishment of aids to nav- 
igation on the Yukon River and its tributaries. 

It required 6,002 persons to operate the light- 
house system at the end of the fiscal year 1920. 
Incidental to their regular duties, many opportu- 
nities arise for rendering of aid to those in dis- 
tress, because of the location of the light stations 
and vessels; during this year 129 instances of 
saving of life and property, or rendering valuable 
aid, were reported. 

LIME. About 3,350,000 short tons of lime, 
valued at $33,518,000, was produced and sold 


LIME 


in the United States, including Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, in 1920, according to an estimate of 
the United States Geological Survey from fig- 
ures furnished by the principal producers. The 
quantity reported was more than that produced 
in any year since 1917 and was 9 per cent more 
than that produced in 1919. It did not, how- 
ever, quite equal the average pre-war prodjic- 
tion. The value of the lime produced in 1920 
was considerably more than the value in any 
previous year. The average value per ton in 
1920 was $10, inl919 it was $9.50, and in 1918, 
$8.36. Of the 42 States and Territories that 
produced lime in 1920, 32 increased the output 
and only seven decreased it as compared with 
1919. Three States made about the same pro- 
duction as in 1919. 
LIND, Jenny. See Music, Festivals. 
LINTILHAC, M. See FRENcH LITERATURE. 
LIPPINCOTT, Wruiam Henry. Artist, 
died, March 17. He was born at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 6, 1849, and studied at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts and at Paris, where he was 
a pupil of Bonnat. He exhibited regularly at 
the Paris Salon and American art exhibitions. 
For three years he was a oe of painting in 
the National Academy of Fine Arts in New York. 
His work includes portrait painting, figures, and 
landscapes, and among his paintings may be men- 
tioned the “Duck’s Breakfast,” “Un Jour de 
Congé,” “Pink of Old Fashion,” “Helena,” ‘“In- 
fantry in Arms,” “Love’s Ambush,” and “Pleas- 
ant. Reflections.” 
LIQUORS. On January 5, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld validity of the Volstead 
Prohibition Enforcement act as constitutional. 
Meanwhile steps had been taken in those Stutes 
which had referendum provisions to submit to 
popular vote the question of ratifying the 
Eighteenth Amendment, on the ground that they 
were a part of the law making body and that a 
law was not valid till after they had voted upon 
the proposition. In Ohio and Washington the 
courts had decided that the amendment should 
have been referred to the people; in Oregon the 
court decided that this was unnecessary. In 
certain States also it was held that the enforce- 
ment of the amendment interfered with the 
police power of the States. Several States 
authorized the manufacture and sale of liquors 
having more than the one half of one per cent 
allowed by the Volstead Act. On January 16, 
as provided by law, the Eighteenth Amendment 
went into effect. On June Ist the Supreme 
Court revised the decision of the Ohio supreme 
court and decided unanimously that ratification 
of the amendment by the State legislatures was 
final and could not be submitted to a referendum 
even in States having a referendum clause. It 
declared void the provision in the Ohio constitu- 
tion requiring a referendum or the ratification 
of amendments. Other cases based on various 
contentions were decided by the Supreme Court, 
June 7, and in every respect the validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Enforcement Act 
was sustained. The court held that the words 
“concurrent power” in the amendment did not 
imply the reservation to the States of rights equal 
to those of the Federal government; that the 
amendment applied to liquors manufactured be- 
fore as well after its adoption; that State laws 
authorizing light wines and beers were invalid; 
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and that Congress had the authority to aenne 
“intoxicating liquors.” 

During the last six months of the year, the 
newspapers abounded in details of liquor raids 
by agents of enforcement and repo seizures 
aggregating many millions in value. Whiskey 
rings were frequently discovered. A great quan- 
tity of liquor fraudulently taken from bond was 
seized in transit. “Boot-legging”’ was 8 com- 
mon practice in various localities throughout the 
year and the smuggling of liquor across the 
Canadian border continued to give trouble. The 
amount of liquor withdrawn from warehouses 
during the year was placed at 43,000,000 gallons 
as compared with 81,600,000 the year fore. 
From January 16 to November 30, 24,469 per- 
sons were arrested. 

As a result of the order of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that all ships carrying intoxica- 
ting liquors must have cleared customs by mid- 
night of January 16 and that otherwise spirits 
were forfeitable, the exports of domestic spir- 
ituous liquors during the first sixteen days of the 


year amounted to $14,178,793. See UNITED 
STaTES, Prohibition Convention. 
LITERATURE. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


The year 1920 maintained a constant and high 
grade output of literature in various fields in 
spite of the difficulty of procuring paper and the 
indifferent quality of it even when procured, in 
spite of labor complications and the inevitable 
high cost of books to publisher and to reader. 
Taking an average of the several departments 
which may legitimately be called literature, we 
are probably justified in ranking the output of 
1920 higher than that of any year since 1914 
at least. The tremendous stimulus of the war 
has yet to show itself. It may however be con. 
soling to reflect that, if such striking reaction is 
to show itself, it may, by historical precedent, 
take 20 years to do it in. Nevertheless, the 
effect of the war is increasingly to be seen in a 
growth of international and inter-racial inter- 
ests, in a changing attitude toward both racial 
and industrial enfranchisement, and in a more 
honest rendering of the facts of life in fiction. 

The number of personal narratives of the war 
has dwindled rapidly But the continued ap- 
pearance of such stories proves that publishers 
have not dogmatically shut the door in their 
faces, and the quality of such as have appeared 
shows a proper discrimination between what was 
only temporary and what may have permanent 
value. Qutside of larger genera] histories of the 
struggle, the books of 1920 which dealt with the 
war were for the most part more intimate per- 
sonal accounts or documents furnished by those 
in positions of authority, military or civil. Such 
records should have permanent historical value. 
For the most part, however, discussions -of the 
war and its immediate effects have been displaced 
by inquiries of a wider scope and calmer judg- 
ment into problems of history—not forgetting 
Irish national aspirations—political science, par- 
ticularly on its international side, economics, as 
represented largely in contemporary industrial 
problems, and sociology, especially as it. concerns 
the applied phases of labor and religion. It is 
significant, also, that philosophy and religion are 
finding more in common, as evidenced by the fact 
that the more fruitful siudies of the year have 
been in the philosophical and _psycholoyical 
phases of religion. 

It was only natural that increasing facilities 
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for triuvel should increase the narrati\es of travel 
and out-door life, and the charm of the South 
Seas has been particularly potent over both pub- 
lishers and readers this year. Books of essays 
have grown in number and quality, which means 
that many skillful pens are returning to their 
earlier loves. Biography for the year shows, 
many titles, though little of unusual interest, 
unless our palates crave the spice of Margot 
Asquith and Colonel Repington. The novel main- 
tains its position in numbers—almost double that 
of other departments--and exhibits also a sound 
development, particulurly in the United States. 
The large number of collected short stories indi- 
cates the increasing interest im that form of fic- 
tion. The fields of poetry and of drama both con- 
tinue to manifest the quickening of emotional 
life which has, at least, been co-incident with the 
war. 

Ficrion. Fiction for the year is of particular 
interest by reason of the striking way in which 
American novelists have realized the power and 
meaning of commonplace American life and have 
successfully combined the two essential elements 
of faithful realism in detail and sympathy in 
delineation and interpretation. For the first 
time in American literary history a half dozen 
novels offer an unsentimentalized yet illuminat- 
ing picture of American life as it is actually lived 
by the vast majority of Americans in the new 
and crude and blatant, yet vigorous and potcn- 
tial communities in the small towns. In com- 
parison with this group of American novels, with 
their fidelity to fact, their freedom from sophis- 
ticution, their broad human sympathy, the Eng- 
lish contemporaries seem limited and a bit de- 
vitalized, in spite of the richness of their material 
and the deftness of their technique. The old 
struggle of the individual against the tribal pres- 
sure is being ataged—not in the complicated and 
artificial life of the great cities—but upon the 
Main streets that make the real America. 

Out of the novels of the year a certain number 
call for detailed mention. Miss Lulu Bett, by 
Zona Gale, is a compact bit of sympathetic real- 
ism, keen in analysis, warm in humor, and _ pun- 
gent in phrase. Quite as unexpectedly, Sinclair 
Lewis has drawn in Matin Street an unsentimen- 
talized, yet understanding picture of life as it is 
symbolized by the small town. Edith Wharton 
has done a skillful satire of sophisticated New 
York in the late 70’s, in The Age of Innocence. 
Joseph Conrad makes Rescue a powerful and 
atmosplieric study of conflicting types and civil- 
izations in his own romantic East. In The Cap- 
fives Hugh Walpole interests himself in youth 
dominated and warped by its elders in the name 
of various religious creeds. May Sinclair dis- 
plays an increasingly effective technique in the 
service of psycho-analysis in The Romantic; and 
Clemence Dane tries an interesting piece of preci- 
osity in Legend. One After Another, by Stacy 
Aumonier, is the simple, sympathetic telling of 
an ordinary life. Jn Chancery, by John Gals- 
worthy, continues the dissection of the possessive 
instinct in the Forsyte family; and Wainiwcaring, 
by Maurice Hewlett. concerns an egotist and 
demagogue in England of the 80’s. Hewlett also 
writes The Light Heurt. Sarah G. Millin, in 
The Dark River, shows the relentless working out 
of character and destiny against a vivid South 
African setting. In A Gift of the Dark R. O. 
Prowse describes the struggle for sane living by 
& man and a woman condemned by disease. A. P. 
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Herbert does some delicate work in The House by 
the Rwer; and an anonymous writer contributes 
a much-talked-of social comedy laid in a Swis» 
chalet and entitled /n the Mountains. 
Distinguished mention must also be made of 
Spendthrift Town, a vivid picture of New York, 
by one who signs himself Henry Hudson, Jr.; 
of William McFee’s study of men, a girl, and the 
sea, in Captain Macedoine’s Daughter; of Fran- 
cis Scott Key Fitzgerald’s This Side of Para- 
dise, a college-and-after story which has capti- 
vated younger readers; of Rose Macaulay’s Pot- 
terism, a satire upon sentimentalism et al., which 
has pleased many; of The Old Man’s Youth and 
the Young Man’s Age, another posthumous novel 
by William De Morgan; of Compton MacKenzie’s 
Vanity Girl; of J. D. Beresford’s The Imperfect 
Mother: of Olive Eleanor Douglas’ charming 
Penny Plain; of G. A. Birmingham’s /nisheeny ; 
of Eden Phillpotts’ Orphan Dinah; of D. H. 
Lawrence's The Lost Girl; of FE. V. Lucas’ novel- 


-sketch-book Verena in the Midst; of Hope Mer- 


rick’s posthumous Mary-Girl; of W. L. George’s 
Caliban; of W. H. Hudson’s Dead Man’s Plack ; 
of Ida A. R. Wylie’s Children of Storm; of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells’ posthumous The Vacation 
of the Kelwyns; of Margaret Deland’s An Old 


Chester Secret; of Patrick MacGill’s Maureen ; 
of Catherine Carswell’s feminist Open the Door; 
and of Sir Harry Johnston’s second literary con- 
tinuation, Mra. Warren’s Daughter. 

Perhaps not less deserving of serious attention 
are Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s psychic story, The 
Third Window: Mary. Borden’s study of divorce, 
The Romantic Woman; Mary S. Watts’ Mid- 
Western The Noon-Mark; Sherwood Anderson’s 
story of town-building, Poor White; Floyd Dell’s 
study. of youth, Moon-Calf; Edith Somerville’s 
and Violet Martin’s Mount Music; Horace An- 
nesley Vachel’s Whttewash; Alan Monkhouse’s 
True Love; J. C. Snaith’s Adventurous Lady ; 
E. F. Benson’s satire “Queen Lucta” and Ths 
Countess of Lowndes Square; Forrest Reid’s 
story of adolescence, Pirates of pring; Francis 
Brett Young and FE. Brett Young’s South Wales’ 
story, Undergrowth,; Gerald O’Donavon’s Con- 
quest ; Carrol O’Riordan’s Adam of Dublin; Mrs. 
E. B. C. Jones’ Quiet Interior; Bohun Lynch’s 
Forgotten Realms; William Caine’s The Strange- 
ness of Noel Carton: Alexander MacFarlan’s The 
Inecrutable Lovers: Stephen McKenna’s Lady 
Lilith; Brinsley MacNamara’s grim Clanking 
Chains ; Sir Philip Gibbs’ post-war study. Wound- 
ed Soule: Margaret and Henry de Vere Stack- 
poole’s The Man Who Found Himself; and 
Elizabeth S. Holding’s rather pagan /nvincible 
Minnie. 

Kiction for the year was further represented 
by the following: Rasil Everyman. by Elsie 
Singmaster; Marbeck Inn, hy Harold Brighouse; 
The Happy Woman, by Maurice Wevl: Mary 
Wollaston, by Henry Kitchell Webster; The 
Prairie Mother, by Arthur Stringer; I’ve Mar- 
ried Marjorie, by Margaret Widdermer; The 
Other Woman, a case of dual personality, by 
Norah Davis; 4 World to Mend, a tract by Mar- 
garet Sherwood: Groiing Up and Men of Steel, 
by Mary Heaton Vorse; The Green Bay Tree, a 
political study by Winston Churchill: Painted 
Veils, by James G. Huneker; the anonymous 
Bok of Marjorie; Free Soil, a Kansas novel, by 
Margaret Lynn; Happily Married, by Corra 
Harris; Double Life, by Grant Richards: Har- 
test, the last book by Mrs. Humphrey Ward; 
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Tension, by E. M. Delafield; The Green God’s 
Pavilion, a vivid story of the Philippines. by 
Mabel W. Martin. Most of these novels attempt 
a realistic picture of life or concern themselves 
with some social or psychic problem. Particu- 
larly concerned with problems are Ernest Poole’s 
industrial tract, Blind; Andreas Latzko’s pacifist 
The Judgment of Peace; Mary White Ovington’s 
negro study, The Shadow; W. B. Maxwell’s pro- 
divorce A Remedy Against Sin; Alice Brown’s 
antispiritualistic The Wind Between the Worlds; 
Clement Wood’s Mountain; Adriana Spadoni’s 
The Swing of the Pendulum; Basil King’s The 
Thread of Flame; E. L. Grant Watson’s Deliwer- 
ance; and Rupert Hughes’ What's the World 
Coming To? 

Of somewhat less serious intent, though touch- 
ing from time to time on the popular theme of 
spiritualism, are: St. John Edvine’s Foolish 
Lovers; George Woden’s Our Peter; Edgar Jee 
Master’s Mitch Miller; Jessie Champion’s humor- 
ous Sunshine in Undertcood; J. E. 
Young Hearts; Helen R. Martin’s The School- 
master of Hesaville; Douglas Goldring’s The 
Fortune; Lee Wilson Dodd’s Book of Susan; 
Edward M. Forster’s Where Angels Fear to 
Tread; Francis W. Bain’s The Substance of a 
Dream; Arthur Bullard’s The Stranger; Gilbert 
Frankau’s Peter Jameson; Irving Bachelor’s 
Prodigal Village; Norma O. Lorimer’s With 
- Other Eves; Eric Leadbitter’s Road to Nowhere ; 
Anthony Hope’s Lucinda; Beatrice Mantle’s In 
the House of Another; Almer Newton’s A Jewel 
in the Sand; Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s Manhood 
End; Louis Joseph Vance’s Dark Mirror; Mary 
Johnston’s Sweet Rocket; and Just Open by W. 
Pett Ridge. Other novels which must be men- 
tioned are: A Tale that is Told, by Frederick 
Niven; The Amorous Cheat, by Basil Cheighton; 
The Granite Hills, by C. E. Weanley; The 
Widow's Cruise, hy Hamilton Fyfe; They Went, 
by Norman Douglas; Egan, by Holworthy Hall; 
John Seneschal’s Margaret. by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle; A Poor Wise Man, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; Colour Blind, by S. P. B. Mais: Love 
of Brothers, by Katherine Hinkson: The Chinese 
Coat, by Jennette Barbour Lee; The Lost Fort- 
night, hy Mary A. Hamilton; and The Headland, 
by C. A. Dawson-Scott. In addition to these 
Edward Shanks writes The People of the Ruins; 
Christopher Stone, The Valley of Indecision; 
Joseph C. Lincoln sticks to Cape Cod in The 
Portygee; Cynthia Stockley returns again to the 
eerie in Pink Gods and Blue Demons; George 
Barr McCutcheon rebuilds society in West Wind 
Drift; Hal George Evarts tells. in Cross Pull, an 
excellent dog story; and Robert W. Chambers 
and Harold Bell Wright, the ever popular, for 
opposite reasons, contribute respectively The 
Slayer of Souls and The Re-creation of Brian 
Kent—titles which it is interesting to compare. 

New York’s ghetto is represented by Bertha 
Pearl’s Sarah and Her Daughter; Marie Ganz 
and Nat. J. Ferber’s Rebels; and John Cournos’ 
Mask. Historical novelists, it seems, have run 
to cover, leaving only: Charles S. Brooks, with 
Luca Sarto, a French and Italian adventure of 
around 1470; Justin Huntly McCarthy, with 
Henry Elizabeth, a narrative of sixteenth cen- 
tury England; and John Fox’s last, Erskine 
Dale, Pioneer, a Revolutionary story. 

That the publishers, if not the readers, are 
still pleased with thrills might be gathered from 
the number and excellence of the vear’s output of 
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adventure, crime, and mystery. Different spines 
are affected in different ways, but the following 
have thrilled many. Of adventure stories: 
Jack London’s further legacy, Hearts of Three; 
Henry M. Rideout’s Foot-Path-Way: Ralph D. 
Paine’s Ships Across the Sea; Zane Grev’s Man 
of the Forest; William P. White’s Paradise 
Bend; James Oliver Curwood’s Valley of Silent 
Men: Edwin Balmer’s Resurrection Rock; James 
B. Connelly’s Hiker Joy; Bennet Copplestone’s 
The Last of the Grenvilles; Jeffery Farnol’s Black 
Bartlemy’s Treasure; Henry C. Rowland’s The 
Peddler: George Kibbe Turner’s Hager’s Hoard: 
Talbot Mundy’s Told in the East; and L. Frank 
Tooker’s Middle Passage.° There is also Ridg- 
well Cullum’s The Heart of Unaga; Henry de 
Vere Stackpoole’s A Man of the Islands; and once 
more our old friend Rider Haggard in The An- 
cient Allan. Crime, mystery, and the detective 
art exhibit themselves in The Flying Bo’sun, hy 
Arthur Mason; Malcolm Sage, Detective, by Her- 
bert Jenkins; Samuel Lyle, Criminologist, hy 
Arthur Crabb; The Cask, by F. W. Crofts; She 
Was Helena Cass, by Yawrence Rising; The 
Green Eyes of Bast, by Sax Rohmer; No Clue, 
bv John Hay, Jr.; Vanishing Men, by Richard 
Washburn Childs: A Hand in the Dark, hy 
Arthur J. Rees; The Paradise Mystery, by James 
S. Fletcher; The Man with Three Names, by 
Harold MacGrath; Gray Dusk, by Octavus Roy 
Cohen; From Now On and White Moll. by Frank 
L. Packard; The Fortieth Door, by Mary Brad- 
ley; The Skeleton King, by Bernard Capes: and 
Lotus Salad, a South American tale by Mildred 
Cram. An inspired list of titles these. certain- 
lv. And what is more, Susan C. Jones writes 
The La Chance Mine Mystery: Harold Lamh, 
Marching Sands; Louis Tracy. The Strange Case 
of Mortimer Fenley ; Maurice Leblanc, The Secret 
of Sarek: and Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw caps the 
list. perhaps, with The Terrible Island. | 

The year 1920 saw published in English, among 
many other titles, Martin Anderson Nexd’s 
Ditte, Girl Alive; Johan Bojer’s Treacherous 
Ground; Madelaine Marx’s Woman; Louis 
Couperus’ The Tour and The Inevitable; Jens 
Peter Jacobsen’s Niele Lyhne; Pierre Benoit’s 
Atlantida; three stories from the Spanish of 
Ramén Pérez de Alyala: Shalom Aleichem’s 
Jewish Children: Clemenceau’s The Surprises of 
Itfe; Anatole France’s Little Pierre; Garca 
Aranha’s Brazilian novel Canaan; Rufino Blanco 
Fombona’s Venezuelan Man of Gold; Dostoev- 
skii’s Honest Thief: Anton Chekhov's Chorus 
Girl; Wiadslaw S. Reymont’s The Comédienne ; 
Knut Hamsun’s Hunger; Sofja R. Nalkowska’s 
Kobiety; and Blasco Ibanez’s Woman Trium- 
phant and Enemies of Women. There were also 
a half dozen books of short stories from as many 
foreign countries. 

Volumes of short stories increased in number 
for the year 1920, the majority of the contributors 
heing, as heretofore, Americans. There were 
Willa Seibert Cather’s Youth and the Bright 
Medusa; Alice Hegan and Cale Young Rice's 
Turn. About Tales; Mary Roberts Rinehart’s A f- 
finittes; Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald’s Flappers 
and Philosophers; Will Levington Comfort and 
Zamin’ Dost’s Son of Power; Stewart Edward 
White’s Killer; Henry James’ posthumously is- 
sued Master Eustace, and four others: O. Henrt- 
ana, a further collection of stories: Alice Brown’s 
Homespun and Gold; Margaret Widdemer’s The 
Boardwalk; Irvin Cobb’s Abandoned Farmere 
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and From Place to Place; Melville Davisson 
Post’s The Mystery at the Blue Villa and The 
Sleuth of St. James Square; Roy Octavus Cohen’s 
Come Seven; Mrs. George dden Martin’s 
Children in the Mist; Mary Stewart Cutting’s 
Some of Us are Married; Edna Ferber’s Half 
Portions ; and Stephen Leacock’s second series of 
nonsense novels, Winsome Winnie. The best 
English collections were My Neighbors by Cara- 
doc Evans; Rort Allington Stories by the late 
Robert E. Vernéde; Eve of Pascua by Richard 
Dehan: and Tatterdemalion and Auakening by 
John Galsworthy. There were also Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick’s Christmas Roses; Ethel Dell’s 
Tidal Wave; George A. Chamberlain’s Pigs to 
Market; Arthur B. Baxter’s Blower of Bubbles; 
Aldous L. Huxley’s Limbo; Frank Linderman’s 
sketches, On a Passing Frontier ; Anzia Yeziersk’s 
ghetto stories, Hungry Hearts; Ida A. R. Wylie’s 
Holy Five; Seumas O’Kelly’s fanciful Golden 
Barque; Seumas MacManus’ Top o’ the Morn- 
wg; F. W. Moorman’s More Tales of the Rid- 
ings; Rupert Hughes’ Momma and Other Unim- 
portant People; Rider Haggard’s Smsth and the 
Pharaohs ; George Ade’s Hand-Made Fables; and 
The New Decameron, Second Day. As for an- 
thologies Edward J. O’Brien edits The Best 
Short Stories of 1919; Joseph L. French, Master- 
pieces of Mystery and The Best Psychic Stories ; 
J. W. McSpadden, Famous Detectwe Stories and 
Famous Psychic Stories; William Dean Howells 
collected, before his death, a conservative Great 
Modern American Stories; Benjamin A. Hey- 
drick issues a collection called Americans All; 
and there is an O. Henry Memorial Award vol- 
ume containing 15 prize stories of 1919. 

Poetry. The output of poetry for the year 
has been considerable, but there has been little 
of signal value. Of first importance undoubted- 
ly are John Masefield’s two contributions: En- 
slaved, a volume of poems showing a fine mellow- 
ing of the poet’s soul, and Right Royal, an ac- 
count of 2 steeple-chase; Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s Launcelot and The Three Taverns; Sara 
Teasdale’s delicate Flame and Shadow; Wini- 
fred Welles’ The Hesitant Heart; Gladys Crom- 
well’s posthumous Poems; and William A. 
Percy’s In April Once. With these must be 
bracketed Carl Sandburg’s incisive Smoke and 
Steel, Vachel Lindsay’s less effective Golden 
Whales of California and The Golden Book of 
Rpringfield; Edgar Lee Masters’ Browningesque 
Doomsday Book; Conrad Aiken’s The House of 
Dust; Stephen Vincent Benét’s Heavens and 
Earth; Robert Underwood Johnson’s Collected 
Poems; William Rose Benét’s Perpetual Light 
and Moons of Grandeur; Francis Carlin’s The 
Cairn of Stars; and Thomas Burke’s Song Book 
of Quong Lee of Limehouse. There are also Tica 
Foemen, by H. E. Palmer; Ships and Folks, by 
C. Fox Smith; The Passenger, by Helen Dircks; 
Blue Smoke, by Mrs. Karle Baker; Poems, by 
Walter de la Mare: Birds, by J. C. Squire; 
Roamer, by George E. Woodberry; As the Wind 
Blows, by Eden Phillpotts; Neighbors, by Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson; The Happy Bride, by Fryniwyd 
Tennyson Jesse; Songs from the Journey, by 
Wilton Agnew Barrett; and Songs of Three 
Friends, by John G. Neihardt. 

It is necessary to chronicle also Alfred Noyes’ 
The Elfin Artist ; Robert Bridges’ October; Grace 
W. Conkling’s Wilderness Songs; Robert Graves’ 
Country Sentiment ; John Chipman Farrar’s For- 
gotten Shrines; Robert H. Hillyer’s Alchemy; 
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Howard 8. Buck’s Tempering ; D. H. Lawrence's 
New Poems; Max Bodenheim’s Advice; Hilda 
Conkling’s quaint and delightful Poems by a 
Little Girl; Flowers in the Grass, by Maurice 
Hewlett; The New Adam, by Lewis Untermeyer; 
Many, Many Moons, by Lew R. dSarett; and Junk- 
Man, by Richard le Gallienne. In addition 
Harry Kemp published Chanteys and Other Bal- 
lads; Arthur Guiterman Ballads of Old New 
"ork and Chips of Jade, being renderings from 
the Chinese. Arthur Waley contributed: Japa- 
nese Poetry—The Uta; Yone Noguchi Japanese 
Hokkus; and Witter Bynner The Canticle of 
Pan. 

The position held by poetry to-day is indi- 
cated in part by the number of anthologies. 
These include: Louis Untermeyer’s Modern 
Brittsh Poetry and Modern American Poetry; 
L. D. Walter’s Anthology of Recent Poetry 
(British): W. K. Seymour’s Miscellany of Brit- 
tsh Poetry; Margaret Widdemer’s The Haunted 
Hour, a collection of ghost poems; William 
Stanley Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1919 and Book of Modern British 
Verse; Henry T. Schnittkind’s Poets of the Fu- 
ture, a ccllection of college verse; A Miscellany 
of American Poetry; Contemporary Verse An- 
thology; and Harold J. Massingham’s Treasury 
of 17th Century Verse. 

Dpama. Of hooks concerned with the con- 
temporary drama the year 1920 shows several 
which may be listed here: Frank W. Chandler’s 
Contemporary Drama of France; Landcr, Mac- 
Clintock’s Contemporary Drama of Italy; Oliver . 
M. Sayler’s Russian Theater Under the Revolu- 
tion; Clayton Hamilton’s Seen On the Stage; 
Roy Mitchell’s Shakespeare for Community | 
Players ; Frederick Warde’s Fifty Years of Make- 
Belteve; and Agnes Platt’s Practical Hints on 
Playwriting. 

Professor George P. Baker, of Harvard, edits 
Modern American Plays, Plays of the Harvard 
Dramatic Club, and The 47 Workshop, second 
series. Other collections are: Stuart Walker’s 
third volume of Portmanteau Adaptations ; 
Samuel A. Eliot’s second volume of Little The- 
ater Classics; Pierre Loving and Frank Shay’s 
Fifty Contemporary One Act Plays; and Burn 
Mantle’s combination of digest and excerpt, The 
Best Plays of 1919-20. 

Individual playwrights are pretty effectively 
represented by A Kiss for Oinderella, by James 
M. Barrie; Pawns, by John Drinkwater; Back 
to Methuselah, by G. B. Shaw; Plays, 4th series, 
by John Galsworthy; Sophie, by Philip Moeller; 
The Dragon, by Lady Gregory; Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love and also Body and Soul, by Arnold 
Bennett; and Beyond the Horizon and also Gold: 
The Straw, by Eugene G. O’Neill. Significant 
also are D. H. Lawrence’s Touch and Go and the 
Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd; Arthur Symons’ 
Cesare Rorgita; Vernon Lee’s Satan the Waster ; 
Leslie Noel’s Three Plays; Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s Army with Banners; James Forbes’ The 
Famous Mrs. Fair; Percy W. Mackaye’s Rip Van 
Winkle, a folk-opera; Thacher H. Guild's post- 
humously published Power of a God, and Other 
Plays; George Middleton’s Masks, six one act 
plays, and George Middleton and Guy Bolton’s 
The Light of the World; Susan Glaspell’s Plays ; 
J. Hartley Manners’ Happiness and The Wooing 
of Eve; and Edna Ferber and Newman Levy’s 
farce, $1200 a Year. In addition to these may 
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into Fnglish: Maxim Gorky’s Night’s lLodg- 
ing; Ten Plays by David Pinskv; and Three 
Plays of the Argentine translated by Jacob S. 
Faasett. 

Essays Among a considerable number of sig- 
nificant essays must he mentioned: Sir Roger 
de Coverley and other Literary Pteces, hy James 
George I'razer; Roman Essays and Interpreta- 
tions. by William W. Fowler; Collected Essays 
and Reviews, by William James; Essays Specu- 
lative and Political, by Arthur J. Balfour; Modea 
and Morals, by Katharine Fullerton Gerould: 
Bedouins, hy James Gibbons Huneker; Supers 
and Supermen, by Philip Guedella. Many of 
this vear’s essays are concerned with phases of 
American life. Among these are: Darkvwater, 
studies in negro life by W. E. B. DuBois; Char- 
acter and Opinion in the United States, by George 
Santavana; The American Credo, a satire by 
George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken; Prejt- 
dices, Second Series, by H. L. Mencken; Everyday 
Americans, by Henry Seidel Canby; Hey-Rub-a- 
Dub-Dub, by Theodore Dreiser; Democracy and 
Ideals, by John Erskine; People of Destiny, by 
Sir Philip Gibbs; and In the Days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, by Mary C. Crawford. 

Other noteworthy volumes of essays are: Sir 
William Osler’s posthumous work, Old Human- 
tices and the New Science; George E. Woodberry’s 
Collected Essays; Arnold Bennett’s Our Women ; 
G. K. Chesterton’s The Superstition of Divorce, 
The New Jerusalem, and The Uses of Diwersity ; 
Maurice Hewlett’s In a Green Shude; E. V. Lucas’ 
Specially Selected, and Adventures and Enthu- 
' siasms ; Walt Whitman’s Gathering of the Forces, 
a collection of miscellaneous writings; and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, last work, Essays. There 
are also: Gilbert Cannan’s The Release of the 
Soul; G. Lowes Dickinson’s The Magic Flute: a 
Fantasia; A. A. Milne’s If ] May; Edward, Vis- 
count Grey’s Recreation; Christopher Morley’s 
Pipefuls:; Max Beerbohm’s And Even Now; 
Charles Whibley’s Literary Studies; Agnes Rep- 
plier’s Pointe of Friction; John Stuart Macken- 
zie’s Arrows of Desire; Carl Van Vechten’s Jn 
the Garret; and Paul Rosenfeld’s Musical Por- 
traits. 

CRITICISM AND THE History or LITERATURE. 
Significant among the season’s books on literary 
criticism in its various phases are the following: 
George Moore’s Avorcals ; Van Wyck Brooks’ The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain; Douglas Goldring’s Repu- 
tations; Essays in Criticism; A. Clutton-Brock’s 
Essays on Books; Charles M. Gayley and Benja- 
nin P. Kurtz’ Methods and Materials of Liter- 
ary Criticism; ‘Solomon Eagle’s” (J. C. 
Squire’s) Books in General, Second Series; W. H. 
Mallock’s Memotrs of Life and Literature; J. 
Middleton Murry’s Aspects of Literature; Robert 
Lynd’s The Art of Letters; Walter de la Mare’s 
Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination ; 
John Erskine’s The Kinds of Poetry; Bliss 
Perry’s A Study of Poetry; Conrad Aiken’s Scep- 
ttcisms; Notes on Contemporary Poetry; Mary 
C. Sturgeon’s Studies of Contemporary Poets; 
James Russell Lowell’s The Function of the 
Poet, and other Essays, for the first time col- 
lected in book form; Percy Holmes Boynton’s A 
History of American Literature; Ashley H. 
Thorndike’s Literature in a Changing Age; 
Blanche Colton Williams’ Our Short Story Writ- 
ers; George Henry Payne’s 4 History of Journal- 
tsm in the Umted States; Henry A. Beers’ The 
Connecticut Wits, and Other Essays; Barrett 
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Wendell’s The Traditions of European [atera- 
ture; Isaac Goldherg’s Studies in Spanish-Amer- 
tcan Literature: Mary Duclaux’ Trwentieth Cen- 
tury French Writers; Albert Schinz’ French 
Titerature of the Great War: Moissave Joalph 
Olgin’s A Guide to Russian TAterature (1820- 
1917) ; Joseph Collins’ Idling in Italy: Thomas 
Dwight Goodall’s Athenian Tragedy; Flora Ross 
Amos’ Farly Theories of Translation; William 
Roscoe Thayer’s The Art of Biography; Henry 
C. K. Wyld’s Modern Colloquial English ; George 
C. D. Odell’s Shakespeare from Betterton to 
Irving; Joseph Quincy Adams’ Shakespearean 
Playhouses; Mark van Doren’s John Dryden: 
James H. Robinson’s The Battle of the Books; 
A. H. Cruickshank’s Philip Massinger; Oscar W. 
Firkins’ Jane Austen; Augustus Ralli’s Guide to 
Carlyle: J. H. Whitehouse’s Ruskin the Prophet; 
J. W. Graham’s The Harvest of Ruskin; Francis 
C. Holland’s Seneca; Watson Nicholson’s The 
Historical Sources of DeFoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year; Myra Reynold’s The Learned Lady 
in England, 1650-1760; and Frances Theresa 
Russell’s Satire in the Victorian Novel. 
BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Among the 
important biographizs and autobiographies are: 
the last two volumes of The Life of Benjamin 
Disraelt, by George E. Buckle; Letters to X, by 
John Harold Massingham; Lord Grey of the Re- 
form Bill, by George Macauley Trevelyan; The 
Autobwgraphy of Margot Asquith; Mr. Balfour, 
by E. T. Raymond; Steeplejack, by James (itb- 
bons Huneker; Lincoln, the World Emancipator, 
by John Drinkwater; Theodore Rovsevelt and 
His Time, by Joseph B. Bishop; Talks with T. R., 
by John J. Leary; The Letters of Henry James; | 
The Letters of William James, edited by his son, 
Henry James; The Awutobtography of Andrew 
Carnegic ; My Quarter-Century in American Pol- 
tics, by Champ Clark; The Life of Joseph Hodges 
Choate, by Edward S. Martin; The Pastor of 
the Pilgrims; a Biography of John Robinson, by 
Walter H. Burgess; A Cycle of Adams Letters, 
by Charles Francis, Charles Francis, Jr., and 
enry Adams; Letters to a Ntece and Prayer to 
the Virgum of Chartres, by Henry Adams; The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, by Edward W. 
Bok; The Story of Opal, by Opal Whiteley; The 
Youth of James Whitcomb Riley, by Marcus 
Dickey; Memortes of Buffalo Billi, by Louisa 
Cody; Autobiography of Buffalo Bell, by William 
F. Cody. There were also: the Life of Thomas 
Coutts, Banker, by Ernest H. Coleridge; [afe of 
Lord Kitchener, by Sir George C. A. Arthur; 
Francis and Rwwersdale Grenfell, by John 
Buchan; Memoirs from My Life, by Gen. Paul 
von Hindenburg; Venizelos, by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons: Villiers; His Five Decades of Adwen- 
ture, a fascinating account by Frederick Villiers; 
Memoirs of the Empress Eugenie, hy Comte 
Fleury; Robert Owen, by Joseph McCabe: Maz- 
zin’s Letters to an English Family, edited by 
E. F. Richards; Mrs. Gladstone, by Mary Glad- 
stone Drew; Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by Maxim 
Gorky; Letters of Anton Chekhov to His Family 
and Friends, translated by Mrs. Garnett. In 
addition to these appeared: George Meredith, 
by S. M. Ellis; Memories of George Meredith, by 
Alice May Butcher; Our Family Affairs, by E. F. 
Benson; Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, by M. 
Austen-Leigh; Herbert Beerbohm Tree, edited by 
Max Beerbohm; A Last Diary, by W. N. P. Bar- 
bellion; Some Contemzorary Novelists (Women), 
by R. B, Johnson; Life of William Booth, by 
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‘Narold Begbie; Finding a Way, by Robert R. 
Moton; Day Before Yesterday; Reminiscences of 
a Varied Life, by Maitland Armstrong; A Quaker 
Singer’s Recollections, by David Bispham; Recol- 
lecttons, by Georgianna Adelaide Peel; The 
Reign of Patti, by Herman Klein; Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, by Augustine Birrell; Letters 
of a Javanese Princeas, by Raden Kartini; Look- 
ing Bact, by Sir Seymour John Fortescue: Wed 
Turkeys and Tallow Candles, by Ellen Hayes; 
From Friend,to Friend, a volume of recollections 
by Thackeray’s daughter, Anne Isabella Ritchig; 
and, finally, Memoirs, by Lord Redesdale. 

Fixe Arts. Noteworthy among books dealing 
with the Fine Arts are: Jay. Hambridge’s 
Dynamic Symmetry: The Greek Vase; Bernard 
van Dieren’s Epstein and His Work; Lorado 
Taft's Modern Tendencies in Sculpture; Joseph 
Pennell’s The Graphic Arts; Martin Birnbaum’s 
bnatruductiunus: Painters, Sculptors, and Graphic 
Artists; Samuel Culman and C. A. Coan’s Pro- 
portional Form; G.-T. Rivoira’s Moslem Archi 
tecture; Winefride de L’Hopital’s Westminster 
Cathedral and Its Architect ; Modern Movements 
in Painting, by Charles Marriatt; Japanese 
Color Prints, by Basil Stewart; Chinese Painters, 
by Raphael Petrucci; Principles of Aesthetics, 
by Henry D. Parker; and The American Expedt- 
tionary Forces in Action, drawings by Capt. 
George Harding. 

PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND THE SCIENCES. 
Among the significant books on philosophy, psy- 
chology, and science are: Henri Louis Berg- 
son’s Mind-Energy; George Wilhelm Friederich 
Hegel’s The Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by F. P. B. Osmaston; Josiah Royce’s Lectures on 
Modern Idealism; G. Stanley Hall’s Morale; 
Francis S. Marvin’s Recent Developments in 
European Thought; C. A. Richardson’s Sptritual 
Pluralism and Recent Philosophy; Reinhold 
Hoernle’s Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics ; 
John B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress; John 
Cowper Powys’ The Complex Vision; H. Wildon 
Carr’s The General Principle of Relativity; Al- 
bert Ejinstein’s Relativity; George Santayana’s 
Little Essays, a compilation from Santayana’s 
works by D. P. Smith; John M. Mecklin’s Intro- 
duction to Social Ethics; John Theodore Merz’ 
A Fragment on the Human Mind; William S. 
Walsh’s The Psychology of Dreams; William 
Alanson White’s Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on 
the War and After; W. R. Sorley’s The History 
of English Philosophy; Frederick Soddy’s Sct- 
ence and Life; and J. Arthur Thomson’s The 
System of Animate Nature. 

Revicion. Significant among works on re- 
ligion are: Religious Consciousness, by James 
B. Pratt; The New Social Order, by Harry F. 
Ward; l’agan and Christian Creeds, by Edward 
Carpenter; Europe and the Faith, by Hillaire 
Belloc; 
William Scott Pxlmer; Religion and the New 
Psychology, by Walter T. Swisher; Divine Per- 
sonality and Human Life, by Clement C. J. Webb; 
Can the Church Survive the Changing Order, by 
Albert Parker Fitch; Education for Democracy, 
hy Henry F. Cope; /t’s a Good Old World. by 
Bruce Barton; A Jewish View of Jesus, by H. G. 
Enelow; The Life and Letters of St. Paul, by 
David Smith; The Apocalypse of John, by Isbon 
T. Beckwith; St. Luke, The Man and His Work, 
hy Herbert MacLachlan: The Book of Job, by 
Morris Jastrow; The Lollard Bible, by Margaret 
Deanesley; Spiritualism; A Popular History 
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from 1847, by Joseph McCabe; The Doughboy’s 
Religion, by Ben B. Lindsay and Harvey O'Hig- 
gins. 

SocloLoGy AND EpucaTIon. Of the books on 
sociology and education, the following are note- 
worthy. The Principles of Sociology, by Edward 
H. Ross; Social Theory, by George D. H. Cole; 
What The Workers Want, by Arthur H. Glea- 
son; The Casual Laborer, by Carleton H. Parker; 
The Intellectuals and the Wage Workers, by 
Herbert Cory; Common Sense and Labor, by 
Samuel Crowther: The New Industrial Unrest, 
by Ray Stannard Baker: Labor and the Common 
Welfare, by Samuel Gompers; Current Social and 
Industrial Forces, edited by Lionel D. Edie; Or- 
ganized Labor in American History, by Frank 
T. Carlton; The Great Steel Strike and /ts Les- 
sons, by William Z. Foster. There are also: 
The Group Mind, by William McDougall: The 
Ground and Goal of Human Life, by Charles G. 
Shaw; Economic Iiberty, by Harold Cox; 
Primitive Society, by Robert H. Lowie: Children 
of the Slaves, by Stephen Graham: The Rising 
Tide of Colour, by Lothrop Stoddard; Cause of 
World Unrest, anonymous; Human Costs of the 
War, by Homer Folks; Liberty and the Neves, 
by: Walter Lippmann; Liberalism in America, 
by Harold E. Stearns; The Brass Check, by 
Upton Sinclair; Satantsm and the World Order, 
by Gilbert Murray; The Unsolved Riddle of So- 
cial Justice, by Stephen Leacock; A Defence of 
Liberty, by Oliver Brett; The Place of Science in 
Modern Civilization, and other Essays, by Thor- 
stein B. Veblen; The New Frontier, by Guy 
Emerson: Educational Sociology, by W. E. Chan- 
cellor; The Liberal College, by Alexander Meikle- 
john; The College and the New America, by Jay 
William Hudson; The Human Factor in Educa- 
tion, by James P. Munroe; A Lover of the Chair, 
by Sherlock B. Gass; and Education During 
Adolescence, by Ransom A. Mackie. 

PoLiTIcAL SciENCE: AND Economics. Among 
the more important books for the year on politics 
and economics may he listed: John Foster Bass’ 
The Peace Tangle; G. Lowes Dickinson’s Causes 
of International War; G. P. Gooch’s National- 
ism; C. F. G. Masterman’s The New Liberalism; 
Charles G. Fenwick’s Political Systems in Tran- 
sition; Bertrand Russell’s The Practice and 
Theory of Bolshevism; John Spargo’s Greatest 
Fatlure m All History and Russia as an American 
Problem; R. W.  Postgate’s The Bolshevik 
Theory ; Harry W. Laidler’s Socialism in Thought 
and Action; J. Bruce Glaisier’s The Meaning of 
Socialism, Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s A Con- 
stitution for the Socialiat Commonwealth of 
Great Britam,; J. Ramsay Macdonald’s Parlia- 
ment and Revolution; J. H. Thomas’ When 
Labour Rules; A. F. Pollard’s The Evolution of 
Parliament ; Charles Edward Russell’s The Story 
of the Non-Partisan League; Herbert F. Gas- 
ton’s The Non-Partisan League; G. H. D. Cole’s 
Gutld Socialism Re-Stated; L. S. Woolf’s Eco- 
nomic Imperialism; and Empire and Commerce 
in Africa: A Study in Economic Imperialism ; 
C. H. Douglas’ Economic Democracy; Henry 
Adams’ The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma; Elisha M. Friedman’s America and the 
New Era, a symposium on social reconstruction; 
Herbert A. L. Fischer’s Studtes in History and 
Politics; The Taint in Politics, anonymous; R. 
L. Buell’s Contemporary French Politics; A. M. 
Pooley’s Japan’s Foreign Policies; and W. W. 
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Willoughby’s Foreign Rights and Interests im 
China. 

History. O¥ the books of general history, the 
followin are important: H. G. Wells’ monu- 
mental and controversial autobiography entitled 
The Outline of History; Ramsay Muir’s A Short 
History of the British Commomoealth, volume I; 
Viscount Haldane’s Before the War, concerned 
with British attempts to avert the war; Abbott 
Payson Usher’s An Introduction to the Industrial 
History of England; William T. Morgan’s Eng- 
lish Political Parties and Leaders during the 
Reign of Queen Anne; Walter G. Bell’s The Great 
Fire of London in 1666; C. H. Lockitt’s The Re- 
lations of English and French Society, 1768- 
17938. On Ireland: Robert Lynd’s Ireland a 
Free Nation; Grenville H. J. Cole’s Jreland the 
Outpost; and D. A. Chart’s The Economic Hts- 
tory of Ireland. There are also: Wallace E. 
Caldwell’s Hellenic Conception of Peace; J. A. 
Farrer’s I'he War for Monarchy; Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan’s A Short History of the Italtan Peo- 
ple; Maurice G. Hindus’ The Russtan Peasant and 
the Revolution; Richard Dawson’s Red Terror 
and Green; the Sinn Fein-Bolshevist Movement ; 
Reginald C. F. Maugham’s The Republic of Li- 
beria. Americas are represented in: David 
Jayne Hill’s American World Policies ; Frederick 
J. Turner’s The Frontier in American History; 
Archibald Henderson’s The Conquest of the Old 
Southwest; Willis F. Johnson’s The History of 
Cuba, five volumes; Blasco Ibanez’ Mezico in 
Revolution; Edith O’Sbhaughnessy’s Intimate 
Pages of Mexican History; Cunninghame Gra- 
ham’s A_ Brazilian Mystic; and Joseph B. 
Lockey’s Pan-Americamsm. Asia appears in: 
William M. McGovern’s Modern Japan; Frank 
Brinkley and Dairoku K. Kuchi’s History of the 
Japanese People; Sih-Gung Cheng’s Modern 
China; Frederick A. Mckenzie’s Korea’s Fight 
for Freedom; Morris Jastrow’s The Eastern 
Question and Ite Solution; and Kevork Astan’s 
Armenta and the Armenians. 

Of books relating to the war, the more note- 
worthy are: The First World War, 1914-1918, 
by Col. Charles & C. Repington; A Brief History 
of the Great War, by Carleton J. H. Hayes: A 
Short History of the Great War, by Albert F. 
Pollard; Volume V of History of the World War, 
by Frank Simonds; History of the War, by H. C. 
O’Neill; Sir Archibald Murray’s Despatches ; 
The General Btaff and Its Problems, by General 
Ludendorff, translated from the German; The 
German General Staff and Its Decisions, by Gen. 
von Falkenhayn; Letters from the Kaiser to the 
Czar; Naval Operations, by Sir Julian Stafford 
Corbett; The Victory at Sea, by Rear-Admiral 
Sims; The United States in the World War, by 
John Bach McMaster; My Three Years in Amer- 
ica, by Count von Bernstorff; The Dardanelles, 
by Charles Edward Callwell; A Gallipoli Diary, 
by Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton; My Campaiqn tm 
Mesopotamia, by Gen. Sir Charles V. F. Town- 
shend; and Last Days of the Romanoffs, by Rob- 
ert Wilton. 

Among the books about the Peace Conference, 
we find the following: The Kconomic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, by John M. Keynes; Some 
Problems of the Peace Conference, by Charles H. 
Haskins and Robert H. Lord; The Making of the 
Economic and Reparation Sections of the Treaty, 
by Bernard M. Baruch; International Law and 
the World Wer, by J. W. Garner; The Inside 
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Story of the Peace Conference, by E. J. Dillon; 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited 
by H. W. V. Temperley: The Nations and the 
League, by 10 representatives of different nations, 
including Leon Bourgeois, Sir George Paish, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and others; and Eng- 
land After the War, by Frank Dilnot. 

Of war narratives, the following may be noted: 
Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story; Evelyn, Princess 
Blucher’s An English Wife in Berlin; Philip 
Gibbs’ Now Jt Can Be Told; Elias Henry Jones’ 
The Road to En-Dor; Francis Charles C. Yeats- 
Brown’s Caught by the Turks; Col. John Ward’s 
With the Die-Hards in Siberia; Vira White- 
house’s A Year as a Government Agent; and 
J. C. Lawson’s Tales of Hgean Intrique. 

TRAVEL AND Our oF Doors. Among the note- 
worthy books of travel and the out-of-doors we 
may mention: Hector McQuarrie’s Tahiti Days: 
A. Safroni-Middleton’s South Sea Foam; Fred¢ 
erick O’Brien’s Drifting Among South Sea Isles; 
Walter Pritchard Eaton’s In Berkshire Fields 
and On the Edge of the Wilderness; Harry A. 
Franck’s Roaming through the West Indies; 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s San Cristobal de la Ha- 
bana; John G. Nethardt’s The Splendid Way- 
faring; Rockwell Kent’s Wilderness. describing 
Alaska; Hudson Stuck’s A Winter Circust of Our 
Arctic Coast; Charlotte Cameron’s 4 Cheechako 
in Alaska and the Yukon; William B. Cabot’s 
Labrador; Rudyard Kipling’s Letters of Travel; 
Beatrix Bulstrode’s A Tour in Mongolia; V. C. 
Scott O’Connor’s The Charm of Kashmir; Sidney | 
Greenbie’s Japan, Real and Imaginary; A. S. 
Roe’s Chance and Change in China; John and 
Alice Hattie Dewey’s Letters from China and 
Japan. Of interest also are: Mrs. Cecil Cle- 
menti’s Through British Guiana to the Summit 
of Roraima; E. Hadfield’s Among the Natives of 
the Loyalty Group; Harold Raeburn’s Mountain- 
eering Art; Frederick Hale’s From Persian Up- 
lands; H. G. Mainwaring’s 4 Soldier's Shikar 
Trips; William S. Maugham’s The Land of the 
Blessed Virgin; Eliza Osborn Heaton’s By-Paths 
in Bicily; Lewis R. Freeman’s /n the Tracks of 
the Trades; William Dean Howells’ Hither and 
Thither in Germany; Archibald Marshall’s A 
Spring Walk in Prorence; Enos A. Mills’ 4dven- 
tures of a Nature Guide; The West African Ne- 
gro, by G. T. Basden; The Call of the Surf, by 
Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick; The Art 
of Lawn Tennis, by W. T. Tilden; The Glamour 
of Prospecting, by F. C. Cornell; The Book of 
Good Hunting, by Henry Newbolt; and Garden 
of Peace, by H. Frankford Moore. 

LITHUANIA. A newly created republic 
whose boundaries in 1920 had not been definitely 
established, but comprised roughly, nearly all the 
former government of Kovno, the greater part 
of the government of Suvalki and a part of the 
government of Vilna. The following estimates 
were supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce m 1920: 

According to Russian statistics, this territory 
had in 1914 a population of about 2,400,000. 
Taking into consideration, however, that a con- 
siderahle proportion of the population was forced 
to evacuate during the war, the present popula- 
tion is probably rather under than over 2,000,- 
000; according to some estimates it is not over 
1,500,000. The table opposite shows the dig- 
tribution of population in 1914: 
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Kovno va Grodno Suv Total 

Area in square veratg®.. 1... ce ee es 85,316 86,82 33,900 10,825 116,867 
Number of inhabitants ............0..0.. 1,857,100 2,075,900 2,048,200 718,000 6,699,200 
Number of inhabitants per square verst*... 5 0 6 59 
Number of administrative units: 

Town administration .........-..e008: 9 10 25 10 54 

Rural administration ...............- 141 147 178 92 §58 


© Square verst — 0.44 square mile. 


For discussions of houndary disputes and the 
respective claims of Poland and VWithuania as 
well as the terms of the treaty with the Soviet 
government on July 12th, see below under His- 
tory and the article WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

Propucts. The country is primarily agricul- 
tural and a very large proportion of the people 
live in the country districts. In 1914 it was 86 
per cent. The resources include timber, grain, 
potatoes, flax and cattle, among the principal 
ones. As it had no well developed industrial 
system it suffered less than the other Baltic 
regions during the war. There was a compara- 
tively small falling off in the area of grain cul- 
tivation in 1919 as compared with 1914; nor was 
the production greatly diminished. In 1919 the 
area under grain was placed at 3,132,000 acres 
and the production at about 1,129,000 tons. Po- 
tatoes were produced in the same quantity in 
1919 as in 1914 and the production of flax and 
linseed considerably increased. A little over 50 
per cent of the land is held by peasant proprietors 
and the state owns a little less than 13 per cent. 
During the war the estates of the large land- 
owners suffered more than the peasant farms. 
They are estimated at about 30 per cent of the 
total aren of cultivated land. Cattle-raising is 
important, but it is carried on by primitive meth- 
ods and the same is true of dairying. The chief 
natural resource of the country is the forests 
which cover an enormous area, the largest being 
the forest of Bialowiez in the province of Grodno. 
A little over 50 per cent of the forests belonged 
to the large estates and 44.26 per cent was the 
property of the Russian crown and presumably 
passed over to the new Lithuanian government. 

ComMeicE. In the past the principal articles 
of export were grain, cattle, poultry, pork, eggs, 
butter, timber, linseed, flax, hides, and wool; and 
the chief imports, manufactured articles. The 
following information in regard to commerce was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Domes- 
tic and Foreign Commerce: The only available 
information in regard to trade is given by statis- 
tics compiled during the war by the Polish soci- 
ety at Petrograd. According to this report, the 
Lithuanian governments of Kovno, Grodno, and 
Vilna, taken as a unit, had a positive trade bal- 
ance of 11.500,000 frances (franc = $0.193 normal 
exchange). Kovno led with a positive balance 
of 16,000,000 francs, Grodno followed with a 
positive balance of 3,000,000 francs, and the 
third place was occupied by Vilna with a nega- 
tive balance of 7,600,000 francs. . The principal 
imports consisted of textiles, 47,000,000 francs; 
cereals (mostly wheat flour), 24,500,000 francs; 
and sugar, 22,200,000 francs. The principal ex- 
ports were timber and timber products, 68,000,- 
000 francs; woolen goods, 49,500,000 francs; 
tanned leather, 53,000,000 francs. The annual 
export of flax amounted to 9,600,000 francs. ‘The 
‘exportation of flax has been made a government 
monopoly; and maximum prices were fixed at 
which the peasants were obliged to give up their 
holdings. It was estimated by the government 


that the peasants were still holding Jan. 1. 1920, 
some 15,000 tons of the 1918 crop of flax. 

FINANCE. The legal tender of the country is 
the ostmark which was introduced by Germany 
in 1915 and which has been exchanged at the 
same value as the reichsmark. As to the amount 
of circulation, the following figures were given 
in 1920 by a British report: The total amount 
issued was about 1,250,000,000 marks, which, 
however, was not confined to Lithuania but cir- 
culated throughout the occupied regions of Rus- 
sia. The amount now in circulation in Lithuania 

roper is estimated at about 800,000,000 marks. 

n addition to this currency there is probably a 
total of 200,000,000 reichsmarks in circulation. 

The state property was estimated according to 
a British authority as follows in 1919: State 
forests, £47,445,500; confiscated lands, £7,371,- 
000; state lands, £8,840,000; other property and 
lands and water, £10,000,000; total, £71,656,500, 
exclusive of state property and railways, etc. 

CoMMTUNICATIONS. The following information 
in regard to transportation was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in 1920: The total length of rivers 
in the governments of. Kovno, Vilna, and Grodno 
is nearly 8000 kilometers (4970 miles). Of this, 
in round figures, 1700 kilometers (1050 miles) 
are navigable for hoats while the rest is naviga- 
ble only for rafts. Of principal importance is 
the River Niemen connecting Lithuania with the 
Baltic Sea. By means of the Oginsky Channel, 
the Niemen is connected with the Dnieper and 
the Black Sea. Before the war the shipping on 
the Niemen averaged 2,000,000 tons per year. 
Of this 1,780,800 tons were carried on rafts, — 
about 300.000 tons on vessels other than steam- 
ships, and 9,800 tons on steamships. 

The railway system of Lithuania (present 
borders) consists of 880 kilometers (547 miles) 
of track. All of this has been changed by the 
Germans from Russian to standard gauge. In 
addition, there are 654 kilometers (406 miles) 
of narrow-gauge railways of from 60 to 100 centi- 
meters (centimeter = 0.39 inch) gauge. Of the 
standard-gauge railways, 80 per cent are in 
operation and of the narrow-gauge, about 50 per 
cent. The rolling stock for the standard gauge 
consists of 74 locomotives, mostly German, 60 
cars for passenger trains, and 719 freight cars. 
For the narrow gauge there are 28 locomotives, 
36 passenger care, and 461 freight cars. A 
large proportion of the rolling stock is not in 
working condition and badly needs repairs which 
are impossible owing to lack of material and 
repair parts. The fuel used is wood. 

GOVERNMENT. In 1917, 200 representatives of 
the people met at Vilna and chose a state council. 
A proclamation of independence was issued, Feb. 
16, 1918, and by the beginning of 1920 the au- 
thorities in control were recognized as a de-facto 
government by the following Powers: Great 
Britain, the Holy See, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland. The government was rec- 
ognized as a government de jure by Italy and 
Germany. On April 4, 1919, a provisional con- 
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stitution was adopted to remain in force until 
a constituent assembly should have framed a 
permanent constitution. Under this provisional 
constitution, executive power is vested in a presi- 
dent, who is assisted by a cabinet of ministers, 
and the legislative power is vested in a state 
council to which the cabinet is responsible. By 
the provisional constitution, all class privileges 
were abolished and equal rights were bestowed on 
all citizens without distinction of race, sex or re- 
ligion. The basis for the election or the constitu- 
ent assembly was to be universal adult suffrage, 
irrespective of sex. The state council at the be- 
ginning of 1920 consisted of 40 members, of 
whom 30 were Lithuanians, seven White Ruthe- 
nians and three Jews. At the beginning of the 
year the president, prime minister, and minister 
of finance and commerce was M. Galvananski a 
member of the Popular Socialist party. 
History. On September 20 the Council of the 
League of Nations took up the matter of peace 
with Lithuania. The Bolshevist government 
after long negotiations with Lithuania had come 
to an agreement with that state and a treaty of 
peace was signed at Mracow, July 12. A few 
days before (July 6), Poland had agreed to rec- 
ognize the independence of Lithuania. In the 
treaty between the Soviet government and Lithu- 
ania, the former Fecomnled. Lithuanian independ- 
ence, released the country from its share of the 
old Russian debt, promised the payment of 3,000,- 
000 rubles in gold, and defined the boundary. 
The limits were to include the cities of Vilna, 
Lida, and Grodno and certain parts of the 
province of Grodno which were inhabited by 
Lithuanians. The Bolshevists handed over Vilna, 
the ancient capital, after having occupied it for 
three weeks. The treaty, however, surrendered 
to Lithuania territories claimed by the Poles, 
who asserted their rights over the old province 
of Suvalki, a part of Grodno, the city of Vilna 
itself and certain other portions. The treaty 
boundaries cut off Lithuania from Russia and 
bestowed on Poland a corridor running between 
Russian and Lithuanian territories to the border 
of Latvia and thence through a point northwest 
of Minsk past the Oginski canal along the Pripet 
to the Rumanian frontier. This made the Polish 
line nearly what it had been after the second 
partition of Poland in 1793. The Polish terri- 
tory was larger than that fixed by the Peace 
Conference, but on behalf of the Poles it was 
argued that the added portion had a considerable 
Polish population and that since the Russians 
were willing to grant it, there was no reason 
why the Council of the League should object, 
especially as the Treaty had left the boundary 
on the east indeterminate. After the Poles had 
driven back the Soviet troops and cleared the 
frontier the natives turned against them and 
in so doing were believed to be acting under 
Bolshevist suggestion and in the hope of gaining 
territory for themselves. Negotiations were un- 
dertaken for a peaceful settlement but these 
ceased on the advance of the Poles, and as a 
result of their demand that they should make 
use of the Lithuanian railways and should oc- 
cupy Vilna, provisionally. It was at this time 
that the Riga government sent protests to the 
Allies and to Washington, and Lithuanian dele- 
gates in United States asked the Secretary of 
State to stop the shipment of arms to Poland and 
to demand the withdrawal of Polish troops from 
Lithuania. On September 2 the Lithuanians 
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checked the Polish troops and reca»tured the 
town of Seiny. Lithuania now proposed a new 
peace settlement to Poland. This was the state 
of affairs when the Council of the League of Na- 
tions on September 21 took up the question. 
Polish and Lithuanian delegates appearing be- 
fore the Council asserted their desire for peace. 
The Council decided to mediate and commission- 
ers were appointed to visit Poland and 
Lithuania and study their respective demands. 
They met at Suvalki in the first week of October 
and proposed the line which the Council had de- 
fined in December, 1919. The Poles were in- 
duced to accept this, but they objected to turn- 
ing over to Lithuania under the Treaty with 
Soviet Russia, Lida, Grodno, and Vilna. egpe- 
cially the last named, where it was said tnat 
many Poles had been massacred by the Bol- 
shevists during their occupation. Then  oc- 
curred the Zellgouski episode (See WAB Or 11E 
Nations). After resigning from the Polish 
army, General Zellgouski in command of two 
Polish divisions, occupied Vilna, October 9, thus 
creating a situation not unlike that brought 
about by the adventure of D’Annunzio at Fiume. 

LIVE STOCK. The following table shows 
the volume of meat production in the United 
States according to estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the calendar years 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, the latter being based 
on data for the first nine months and subject to 


correction. Figures are shown in millions of 
pounds: 
1917 1918 1919 1920 
Beef ......02% oeee- 6,658 ,650 671 6,058 
Veal ...c.cecee Pear 781 81 851 94] 
POLK: si v:6 $ b6 ere 0% ee 8,460 11,248 11,888 10,458 
Lamb and mutton .. 478 52 626 
Goat. ew sees es 18 15 6 
Total <i 2e65acadse 16,825 20,250 19,445 18,028 


Production in 1920, as estimated, is 92.71 per 
cent of that in 1919. Still further reductions 
may be expected during 1921 and in the case of 
beef production in 1922 also. 

Reports to the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicate a decided reduction in the 


ealf and pig crop of 1920 as compared with 1919. 
For every 1000 head on hand January 1 the 
births of calves for the first seven months were: 
1920, 327; 1919, 409; of hogs, 1920, 1128; 1919, 
1290. Deaths of cattle and hogs were also great- 
er in 1920 and the number of animals purchased 
was less. The number remaining on August 1 
of each year for each 1000 on hand January 1, 
was as follows: Cattle, 1920, 1040; 1919, 1139; 
hogs, 1920, 1298; 1919, 1351. Similar informa- 
tion appears in the Department’s estimates of 
the number of hogs on-farms on September 1. 
There were 62,073,000 on Sept. 1, 1919, and 56,- 
534 on the same date in 1920—a decline of 8.9 
per cent. Some persons in touch with the swine 
industry in the corn belt are inclined to think 
that the decrease is greater than this in the 
large pork producing sections. If so, these de- 
clines are olfset to some extent by the increase 
in hog raising elsewhere, especially in the South- 
ern States. s 

The export of meat products reached its high- 
est point both in volume and value during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, during which 
period almost three and one-third billion pounds 
of meat went abroad. Dairy produrta likewise 
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reached their maximum in exports during this half the amount exported during the same period 


time. 
detail: 


EXPORTS OF MEAT AND DAIRY PRODUCTS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 
1919 


The following table shows these facts in of 1919, 


the largest relative ueclines being in 


canned beef (23 per cent), bacon (55 per cent), 


1918 1918 19198 1930 1920 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Pounds Douars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dolare 
Beef, canned ........+. 97,843,283 30,034,707 108,459,660 44,803,015 81,166,814 9,386,860 
Beef, fresh ..........-.- 870,082,900 67,888,426 432,205,176 79,227,640 153,560,647 82,566,746 
Beef, pickled .......... 54,467,910 7,702,524 45,060,641 9,085,183 $2,383,501 5,88U,766 
Oleo Oil oo. ee wee eee F 56,603,388 12,152,787 59,294,122 15,670,854 74,529,394 21,114,000 
Oleomurgarine ......... 6,309,896 1,631,267 18,57U,«Uu 6,179,429 20,952,180 6,047,413 
DBUOW: 3:35 oie oa Saas 5,014,964 931,941 16,172,111 2,825,177 32,897,026 6,738,181 
SUQAFL. 6 ose siceecccess 10,360,030 2,181,317 11,537,284 2,309,979 22,505,602 4,717,748 
BSCOn. cds ewe ea es - 815,294,424 221,478,957 1,238,247,321 378,416,797 803,666,917 233,327,904 
Hams and shoulders eee 419,671,869 108,106,862 667,240,022 204,454,995 275,455,931 82,654,460 
Lar eeeececeee 392,506,355 98,216,856 724,771,883 210,175,908 587,224,549 171,523,801 
Neutral lard sie oe a ce ee 4 - 44,268,529 1,074,603 17,895,888 5,392,710 23,202,027 6,916,279 
Pork, canned ......... : 5,194,468 1,731,885 5,273,329 1,997,215 3,261,967 1,430,364 
Pork, fresh ........000. 21,390,288 5,225,982 19,644,883 6,065,267 27,224,941 7,827,611 
Pork, pickled .......... $5,221,502 7,645,011 $1,504,997 7,244,282 41,630,61ly ¥9,688,4257 
Sausage, canned ...... ‘ 5,787,108 1,487,874 3,508,580 2,782,551 4,084,100 2,299,878 
Sausage, other ......... 9,289,341 3,232,681 9,721,925 3,882,751 14,750,963 6,189,120 
Casings ....cccccccecce 6,173,678 8,014,587 13,524,093 4,988,202 24,379,414 6,284,587- 
Poultry and game eevece re ry 1,241,144 oeeoeveee eee 3,799,343 88 Oe 8 Oe 0 ° 1,627,633 
All otner canned ....... ccccccsece 5,700,738 ae eave acuta’ 15,022,429 eee rare oe 7,060,537 
Al OUNGl 244 btek eee eNe es CK ESs 6,768,007 eer re 9,827,160 eee ee Te 8,021,757 
Beef products ........ 600,182,371 122,017,969 691,802,894 158,201,177 867,995,164 85,450,714 
Pork products ...... ae 706,463, 884 448,095,661 2,722,301,88% $20,612,476 1,783,502,U64 521,387,1U4 
-Mutton producta .......- 2,098,423 453,242 2,174,994 511,065 8,958,131 815,452 
MGGt ssi ecie Wee ee ew ese 2,308,694,678 570,666,862 8,316,778,221 979,825,718 2,155,455,459 607,503,270 
Lard compounds ....... 81,278,882 6,633,640 128,157,427 31,133,158 44,195,842 11,850,411 
Butter ........ ele eletere . 17,785,966 6,852,727 $4,759,960 10,343,922 24,160,834 15,491,682 
Cheese .......... Skee 44,808,076 10,785,153 18,791,554 6,784,U2y 19,878,158 6,538,178 
Condensed milk ........ 528,759,232 68,045,044 728,740,509 99,970,769 710,588,270 104,862,069 
a a ee ee 
Total meat ........ «sercccesses 593,924,928 cescceceee 1,043,950,015 ee cecceces 642,498,095 


‘Total meat and dairy... 


679,835,794 


Still more illuminating is the information 
shown in the following tavie for exports of meat 
and dairy products tor the calendar year 1919 
and for tue nine months ended Sept. 30, 1919 and 


1yZu; 


— 


Guantuy 

Pounds 
Beef, canned ..... Peer error eT eer 54,808,090 
Doel, fresh .......002 eevecscveee “174,409,014 
Beet, pickled ......scecececcccees 42,024,724 
Oleo oul @eeeeetee7reeaeeres#s+ceeseseesestet @eee 76,586,164 
Uleoomurgarine ....ccececcvccvecce 22,939,589 
Tallow @eeeeesveeeseseneenrnseeoee ee7#2ees @ 88,958,783 
Stearin oeeeteoeveaeeeeoseevnesesveenen even e@ 2U,888,874 
BOGOR” ice tees 848 64S MeO LENDS 1,190,297,806 
Hams and shoulders . $ es ew a-6 a's eal e ee 
La @eeeee7r2reeoeesesvpoqgeoeeeesvteeoeeeteeaetee?e 760,901,611 
Neutral lard .......cccccccccccecn 22,957,187 
Pork, CODD -i..0 666866 66 See Sao ee es 5,791,706 
Pork, frash ......c.ccceeee ores 26,776,978 
Pork. PsCKled 6688 Gis 6h ROR SOR 84,113,875 
Sausage, canned ......ccersesseses 8,198,336 
Sausage, other ...... CMa sdlee eae ae 13,889,285 
Casi wg aia) Swiba aie ere eae een ae, | eee 


Poultry and game -.... ccc ccececee 
All other canned .... 2... ccccccccs 
All other eles 


Beef products ............ Wears 
Pork products .... 
Mutton products .........cccecee- 


Meat .......2005. 


Lard compounds ........e.cceecees 
Butter ............ a ea a's fale 5 
Condensed milk . ditt Diener etd fo ice 

Total meat .. eee er ee as 


Total meat and ‘dairy evaiaiwie oe 


429,280,138 
eeeeerseveeeeoese 2,659,726,897 


3,009,164 


wee 3,092,015,699 


124,962,950 


84,556,485 
14,159,721 


-. $52,181,414 


eeseeessenve? 6 


1,166,110,958 


771,006,760 


hams and shoulders (73 per cent), and canned 
pork (US per cent). 
ucts exported during the first nine montus of 
iyZU Was UU per ceut of that exported during 
wie sale perivu Of LY1Y and the value Of meat 


¥Y months, s¥ld 


Quuniiy 

rounus 
43,794,233 
121,048,854 
33, USY, O51 
59,069,4ly 
1y,U07,810 
32,422,780 
14,124,691 


1,009,564,046 


901,146,109 
614,133,082 
20,158,530 
4,917,955 
22,029,741 
21,249,494 
6,464,302 


10,298,977 © 


18,850,094 


$24,712,408 


2,259,987,186 


2,164,981 


2,586,864,525 


116,546,632 
26,769,081 
9,996,820 


617,002,286 


V alue 
Vouare 
13,567,857 
28,001,714 
6,814,9U8 
16,161,871 
5,454,998 
0,104,294 
~,410,619 


320,877,174 
175,877,452 
192,993,408 
6,735,581 
1,963,400 
6,998,412 
5,532,493 


11, 405, 889 
9,772,578 


838,709,256 
717,537,326 
,929 


801,725,511 


29,306,034 
18,042,094 

8,811,833 
87,350,118 


861,497,900 
966,846,925 


BAPUK'TS OF MEAT AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FUR ‘THE CALENVAR YHAK 1919, AND FUR 9 
wUavlaad wNwiy obs rhatbowk 30, lyly ANY lyZzu 
14 montas, 1¥1l¥ 


‘the value of all meat prod- 


-— 


9 months, 1920 


Quantity 

sounus 

23,814,912 
64,438Y,5YU 
1y,14u,5uUs 
49,241,177 
14,U5Z, 993 
18,924,037 
14,326,846 


460,161,522 
100,769,259 
410,679,071 
19,265,818 
1,605,321 
2U,994,6238 
29,969,552 
5,764,743 
9,813,541 
16,053,963 


217,539,858 


1,108,5238,450 


2,906,184 


1,327,969,442 


21,927,223 
16,292,967 
14,037,251 


356,634,949 


V alue 
Douares 
6,0y¥Z,7U8 
16,499,259 
2,472,229 
11,954,254 
3,YU6, 558 
2,185,392 
2,817,042 


115,089,503 
41,147,640 
YS, 148,842 

4,846,843 

654,60¥ 
5,137,470 
6,182,496 
1,874,924 
3,789,677 
4,402,062 

656,012 
5,225,611 
5,207,0z0 


46,074,103 
277,422,004 
619,174 


824,115,281 
5,346,446 
55,678,420 


344,952,437 
414,579,869 


The quantity of meat exported during the first and dairy products combined, which were ex- 
nine months of 1920 was only slightly more than ported from January to September inclusive, was 
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58 per cent less than that of the value of these 
animal products exported during the same period 
of 1919. 

At the same time, considerable quantities of 
both meat and dairy products were imported. 
During the nine months ended September 30, 
the imports of meat and dairy products imported 
in Fa and 1920 are shown in the following 
table: 


nee 
IMPORTS OF MEAT AND DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


9 MONTHS ENDED SEPT. 30— 


1919 1920 

Fresh beef and veal........ 28,860,827 87,885,048 
Fresh mutton and lamb..... 6,109,519 49,708,802 
Fresh pork ........22-0008 2,251,510 807,730 
Bacon and ham .........-- 2,446,509 681,101 
Bologna sausage .........-. 86,482 82,611 
All other .......2.s0eseee 20,731,051 4,614,410 
TANOW <i84.66i aw ees eee KS 6,901,252 9,341,086 
Oleo atearin ........-..26- 1,819,902 858,248 
All other, free ............ 6,005,518 2,560,288 
All other, dutiable (excluding 
‘ sausage casings) ...... 571,983 2,458,477 
Sausage casings .........-- (8,406,783) (9,887,400) 
Reel 6 hehe RE ES $7,118,463 47,611,988 
Pork. nicss cd bes own te tenes 82,006,571 11,017,001 
Mutton 2... cesecc cece eseae 6,109,519 49,708,802 

Total 6 iivees bs 60a eee 75,284,558 108,832,791 
Butter and substitutes ..... 6,405,142 28,187,879 
Cheese and substitutes ..... 4,518,855 10,693,642 
Milk and cream, gallons.... 2,485,003 8,232,090 
Condensed milk, pounds .... 13,765,808 20,254,378 


The most significant facts in this table are 
the increase in the amount of beef products 1m- 
ported, in spite of the fact that beef exports were 
maintained at a much higher relative’ figure than 
pork exports, and the large relative increase 
in the importation of lamb and mutton. The 
beef was mainly from Argentina, the lamb and 
mutton was practically all New Zealand lamb. 
This lamb began coming early in the year, part 
of it via English ports and part direct. The 
New Zealand lamb has a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for excellence and that brought to the United 
States hore out its reputation. Plump, well- 
finished carcasses, trimmed with short shanks, 
proved attractive, especially when the price was 
observed to be much less than domestic lamb. 
The importations of foreign lamb, following stag- 
nation in the wool market added to the concern 
of sheep raisers for the future of their business. 

Live Srock Prices. The price situation in 
the live stock business in the United States was 
discouraging during 1920. The annual review 
of the Department of Agriculture may be sum- 
marized as follows: At the opening of the year, 
prices for meat animals were still close to the 
high levels of 1919. In beef steera, however, there 
was an extremely wide spread between the best 
and the common grades, amounting to nearly $10. 
Prices on upper grades declined rapidly from 
February to May and the spread narrowed. 
Prices on all grades of steers advanced in June 
and from then until October 16 prices of better 
yrades continued to improve when the. average 
for choice and prime steers was $17.75 per 100 
pounds. Prices declined from this point until 
the end of the year when choice and prime steers 
averaged $13, compared with $19.25 when the 
year opened. 

Sheep and lamb prices advanced during Janu- 
ary, lamb prices breaking in February, all classes 
advancing again in March and early April. 
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ing the last of April lambs and sheep started on 
the down grade. At the end of the year medium 
to prime lambs were selling at an average of 
$11.45 which was $5.75 less than that at the 
opening of the year and $9 less than the high 
point in January. Ewes and wethers declined 
$8.50 and $9.60 below the high points of April 
while cull sheep and common ewes hardly re- 
turned marketing costs. 

The hog prices did not fluctuate so widely as 
those for cattle and sheep during the first eight 
months. Daily averages of shipper and packer 
purchases ranged between $14 and $16 until the 
middle of September when prices advanced until 
a top of $18.25 was reached during the week of 
September 25. From this time the decline be- 
gan, the bottom apparently being reached on 
Decemher 15 with an average price of $8.97. 
Prices reacted somewhat, the year closing with 
a weekly top price at $10.80. 

THE Woot Marker. If the cattle and hog 
producer may be said to have closed the year 
with reduced credit and a badly impaired bank 
account, the sheep raiser, especially the wool 
grower, was in a state closely approaching de- 
moralization. From prices which were as high 
as 72 cents on the range for fine wools, the 
market suddenly stopped on May 20. At the 
close of the year, the situation was little better 
than six months before. A large proportion of 
the 1920 clip is unsold, the amount being esti- 
mated as much as 80 per cent by dealers and as 
much as 95 per cent by growers’ representatives. 
Wool from farm flocks; is largely podled and in 
storage. Wool from range flocks is stored large- 
ly under consignment orders. Some demand for 
fine wool exists, a little for medium wools, and 
low grade coarse wools are practically unsale- 
able. Such a situation, with the shearing sea- 
son only a few weeks away, is not a hopeful one 
for the wool grower, especially those who do not 
have good feeder lamhs in prospect. Appar- 
ently the wool situation will not begin to im- 
prove until the retail outlets for clothing are 
again consuming normal amounts and the woolen 
mills again operating at full capacity. 

THe PuReBReD SirE CAMPAIGN. On Oct. 1, — 
1919, the Bureau of Animal Industry launched 
what is officially called the “Better Sires-Better 
Stock” campaign. The purpose of this move- 
ment is to direct attention to the need for a wider 
use of purebred sires on farms, to encourage 
farmers who own purebred stock to take greater : 
aa in them and to spread the gospel of better 

lood and breeding. The codperation of the agri- 
cultural colleges was enlisted and through them, 
the owners of purebred animals were enrolled in 
the campaign. While the actual number of own- 
ers enrolled and of animals represented is not 
imposing, the moral effect has been tremendous. 
The announcement that the campaign was 
planned met with instant approval from breed- 
ers and from the agricultural press. The bulle- 
tins and posters used in connection with the cam- 
paign are being widely distributed, even to for- 
eign countries, at least one of which has used 
the posters after translating them into the lan- 
guage of the country. That the campaign is 
timely is shown by the reports of purebred live 
stock on farms now being issued by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. For example, in 
West Virginia the percentage of farms which 
have any kind of purebred live stock is only 
8.18 per cent. The percentage in Massachusetts 
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is 11.09: in Michigan, 11.12; in Ohio, 13; and 
in New Hampshire, 13.52. The farms in the 
South which have purebreds are much less nu- 
merous. ‘South Carolina has been reported thus 
far, with a percentage of 3.21 of her farms which 
have any kind of purebred live stock. Two-thirds 
of these are farms with purebred hogs. 

With such a large number of farms without 
purebred live stock, the field for the “breed mis- 
sionary” is an attractive one. 

THe Export TRADE IN PUREBRED Live STOCK. 
The export trade continues to attract interest 
among North American breeders. Early in the 
year, the National Swine Growers Association 
arranged through the breed associations to send 
a “view herd” of registered hogs to South Amer- 
ica to be exhibited at leading live stock shows and 
sold at auction. Ninety head were shipped in 
June. They were shown at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, and later shipped to Buenos Aires where 
they were shown and sold at the great annual 
show of the Sociedad Rural Argentina at Pa- 
lermo. The hogs shipped comprised Poland 
Chinas, Spotted Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Duroc 
Jerseys, and Chester Whites. Average prices 
at the sale were: Chester Whites, $100; Spotted 
Poland Chinas, $272; Berkshires, $388; Duroc 
Jerseys, $792; Poland Chinas, $1035. The aver- 
age of all was $493—all prices being in gold. 

Shipments of horses to Europe continued in a 
rather small way, and a shipment of Morgan 
horses, Southdown and Rambouillet sheep and 
Jersey cattle was made to Japan in June. 

LIVE STOCK DISEASES. See VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

LIVING, Cost or. See Foop anp NUTRI- 


TION. 

LIVONIA. One of the Baltic Provinces 
(q.v.); formerly a province of the Russian Em- 
pire; on the Gulf of Riga between Esthonia and 
Courland. Area, variously estimated at from 
16,930 to 18,158 square miles; population, esti- 
mated, Jan. 1, 1915, at 1,778,500. After the war 
it was divided between the two new republics of 
Esthonia and Latvia (q.q.v.). 

LOCKE, RosINson. Tourpaliet, died, April 
20. He was born at Plymouth, Ohio, March 15, 
1856, and educated in Switzerland and France. 
He went into newspaper work in 1873 and after 
1888 was president of the Toledo Blade. From 
1883 to 1885 he was American consul at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England. 

LOCKS. See Canats; Dams. 

LOCKYER, Sir (JosrpH) Norman. British 
astronomer, died at Sidmouth, England, August 
16. His name has been celebrated among as- 
tronomers since 1868 when he and Jansson made 
the independent discovery that the sun’s chromo- 
sphere was visible by daylight. He was born 
at Rugby, May 17, 1836, and received instruction 
from his father, who was among the first to 
study the new science of telegraphy. After an 
education in private schools and on the Con- 
tinent, he was appointed in 1857 to the war of- 
fice where in 1865 he became editor of the Army 
Regulations. He founded, in 1869, the weekly 
scientific magazine called Nature which prompt- 
ly gained its present high position among scien- 
tific periodicals. In 1870 he was made secretary 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s Royal Commission 
on Science. He hegan his scientific work as a 
pastime, but soon devoted his entire life to it. 
He was director of the Solar Physics Observa- 
tory, 1885-1913, and took part in eight expedi- 
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tions to observe eclipses of the sun between 1890 
and 1905. Besides writing books on astronomy, 
several of which have been translated into for- 
eign languages, he organized classes and gave lec- 
tures on the subject. His main research work 
was in the field of solar and stellar physics to 
which he contributed over 200 papers, for 
the most part published by the Royal Society. 


Two books which sum up a considerable part of 
his work are: The Chemistry of the Sun (1887), 
and the Meteorttic Hypothesis (1890). After 


aying several visits to Egypt. he published 
he Dawn of Astronomy, in which he attempted 
to decline the dates of certain Egyptian temples. 
OHENGRIN. See Music, Opera. 
ONDON STRING QUARTET. See Music, 
Chamher- Music. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. See City PLANNING, 
LOUISIANA. PopuLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 1,798,509 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 1,656,388 in 1910. 
AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 135,455, an increase of 
12.4 per cent since 1910. The following table is 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, covering the years 
1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
TT ees 1920 1,906,000 86,595,000 $31,106,000 
1919 1,850,000 32,875,000 48,562,000 
Oata ....... 1920 60,000 1,880,000 1,132,000 
1919 75,000 1,650,000 1,650,000 
Hay ....... 1920 820,000 ¢ 542,000 8,828,000 
: 1919 290,000 - ¢510,000 11,670,000 
Rice ...... 1920 700,000 25,200,000 27,720,000 
1919 560,000 19,712,000 53,420,000 
Potatoes . 1920 27,000 1,755,000 3,568,000 
1919 25,000 1,600,000 8,520,000 
Ootton ..... 1920 1,442,000 °380,000 26,980,000 
1919 1,527,000 298,000 52,094,000 

> Bales. ‘° Tons. 


See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

EpucaTion. The figures for “educables,” six 
to eighteen years of age, in Louisiana, June 30, 
1919, were as follows: White, 335,854; colored, 
228,939. Pupils enrolled the public schools for 
whites 1919-20, numbered 236,301, an increase 
of 13,000 over the preceding session, with an 
average attendance of 172,636; teachers num- 
bered 7129, of whom 6259 were women. The 
average salaries of teachers were $794 for women 
and $1199 for men, an increase of twenty to 
thirty per cent over the preceding session. In 
the negro schools the pupils enrolled numbered 
about 118,000, an increase of nearly 20,000 over 
the preceding session, with an average attendance 
of about 82,000; teachers numbered 1837 of whom 
1483 were women. The average salaries of 
teachers in the negro schools were $374 for 
women and $369 for men. Data in regard to 
teachers’ scholarships in 1920 were not available 
but in the session of 1918-19 of the teachers 


employed in the public schools for whites 863 


were college graduates, 3113 were normal school 
graduates, 1365 held first grade certificates 
earned in examinations, 1231 second grade cer- 
tificates, and 557 third grade certificates. In the 
ensuing year an unusual increase in the number 
of teachers required involved the appointment 
of larger numbers of low grade teachers than 
ever before. 

ELECTIONS. 
tion of 1920 was: 


The vote in the presidential elec- 
Cox (Democrat), 87,354; 
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Harding (Republican), 38,538; as compared with 
the following vote in the presidential election of 
1916: Wilson (Democrat), 79,875; Hughes (Re- 
publican), 6466. Progressive, 6349. 

Orricers. Governor, John M. Parker; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Hewitt Bonanchaud: Secretary 
of State, James J. Bailey; Treasurer, Howell 


Morgan; Auditor, Paul Capdevielle; Attorney- 
General, A. V. Coco. | 
LOWER AUSTRIA. Before the downfall of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a crownland of 
Austria. Area. 7654 square miles; population, 
Dec. 31, 1910, 3,531,814 of whom 3,130,536 were 
German-speaking. Capital Vienna. See Aus- 
TRIA. 
LOWRY, Sir Arsert SwINeuRne. British 
admiral, died, May 29. He was born at Zante, 
Mar. 4, 1854,-and entered the navy in 1867. 
He received the Royal Humane Society’s bronze 
medal for saving life in 1873 and the thanks of 
the French government for the rescue of a cor- 
vette at Jaffa, in 1892. He was in the intel- 


ligence service from 1897 to 1900 and became 
rear-admiral in the Channel fleet in 1907 and 
admiral in 1913. He was the admiral command- 
ing in Scotland in 1913-16 and commander-in- 
chief at Rosythe in 1916. He retired in the 
following vear. 

LUDWIG, Duke or Bavarra. Senior mem- 
her of the House of Wittelshach. died at Basle, 
Switzerland. Novemher 10. Duke J.iudwie was 
a hrother of the late Emnress Elizaheth of Avs- 
tria. He was horn in Munich, June 21, 183]; 
served in the Bavarian cavalry: and was made 
a general in 1859, when he renounced his rights 
to the throne in order to marry morganatically 
an actress. At the death of this wife, he con- 
tracted a second morganatic marriage with a 
Munich hallet dancer, from whom he was di- 
voreed at. Munich in 1913. He was not on good 
terms with his family and was often in financial 
difficulties. 

LUMBERING. See Forestry. 

LUTHERANS. The Lutherans in the United 
States are divided under three general heads. 
The first, the National Lutheran Council, is an 
association of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Ohio and other States, the Evangelical Jirtheran 
Synod of Towa and other States, the Lutheran 
Synod of Buffalo. the Immanuel Synod of the 
Evangelical Luthtran Church in North America, 
continue the work of the National Lutheran 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North 
America, the Norwegian DLutheran Church of 
America, the Lutheran Free Church. the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America (Eielsen’s 
Synod). the Church of the Lutheran Brethren, 
the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America, the Icelandic Lutheran Synod of 
America, the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh of America (Suomi Synod), the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran National Church of Amer- 
ica, and the Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 
of America. The second division is known as 
the Evangelical Lutheran Svnodical Conference 
of North America, and contains: the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other 
States, the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and other 
States, the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of America, the Norwegian Synod of American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the Negro 
Mission. The third division is composed of in- 
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dependent congregations. There were in the 
United States and Canada in 1920, 3,753,805 
haptized members, 2,493,894 confirmed members, 
10,061 ministers, and 14,955 congregations. 
These congregations reported a total church 
property valuation of $167,231,000, a total 
benevolent expenditure of $10,762,208. It is es- 
timated that the Lutheran members enrolled and 
un-enrolled in America are 15,000,000. Preach- 
ing is conducted in the United States in 17 dif- 
ferent languages. 

During the war the National Lutheran Com- 
mission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare did - 
much work with the American forces here and 
abroad. As an outcome of this work, in the 
fall of 1919, the National Lutheran Council ap- 
pealed to the Lutheran Church in America for 
clothing to forward to the needy in Poland and 
other parts of Europe. The response was more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of clothing and $279,- 
327.40. On Jan. 1, 1921, a new appeal was made 
to the Lutheran Church for $1,250,000 to 
continue the work of the National Lutheran 
Council during the year 1921, and another 
appeal for additional clothing for relief 
work purposes. The Council maintains re- 
lief organizations in the countries of Poland. 
Latvia. Esthonia, Finland, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia. Jugo-Slavia, Austria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Italy, France, and other European coun- 
tries. 

The various branches maintain a large numher 
of educational institutions in all parts of the 
country. In 1919 there were 24 theological sem- 
inaries, 39 colleges. seven ladies’ colleges and 
seminaries. 52 academies, five normal schools, 
nine Bihle schools. The Inner Mission work may 
be summed up as follows: 62 orphans’ homes, 
48 homes for the aged. Also there were nine 
deaconess motherhouses, 47 hospitals, 13 hos- 
pices, seven homes for defectives, eight immi- 
grant and seamen’s missions, and 11 miscel- 
laneous institutions. There are 14 Inner Mis- 
sion Societies and City Missions. 

Both foreign and home missions are main- 
tained. There are 12 American societies for 
missionary work in India, China, Persia, Turkey, 
Japan, Africa, Madagascar, South America. Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, Virgin Islands, West Indies, 
Philippine Islands, and among the American In- 
dians and Esquimaux. In 1919 there were 394 
missionaries, 2648 native helpers, 123,927 native 
Christians, 14,214 candidates for baptism, 42,- 
415 pupils in mission schools, and a total income 
of $696,362. Total reported contributions for 
benevolences in this country for 1920, were $10,- 
762,208. There are 36 European missionary so- 
clefies operating in many more fields. There 
were in 1919, 2355 missionaries, 12.014 native 
helpers, 964,580 native Christians, 68.190 candi- 
dates for baptism, 230,500 pupils in mission 
schools, and a total income of $3,308,500. Con- 
tributions for this work ran into very large fig- 
ures. The church maintains 35 publishing 
houses in various parts of the country, which 
publish 312 periodicals, a large number being in 
foreign languages. For further information on 
the Lutheran church in general, see the Lutheran 
World Almanac and Annual Encyclopedia. The 
national headquarters of the denomination are 
at 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The following figures are for 1920 for the three 
divisions of the church: 


National Lutheran Council: 6634 ministers 
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in America, 11,037 congregations, 2,459,392 ban- 
tized members, 1.651.609 confirmed membera. 
7090 Sunday schools, 82,894 teachers. and 798.- 
672 scholars. Evangelical Lutheran Syrodical 
Conference of North America: 3415 ministers ir 
America, 3905 congregations, 1,298,213 baptized 
members, 839,685 confirmed members, 2151 Sun- 
day schools, 11,407 teachers, and 216,358 scholars. 

Independent Congregations: 12 ministers in 
America, 13 congregations, 5200 baptized mem- 
bers, 2600 confirmed members, two Sunday 
schools, 3f) teachers, and 605 scholars. 

LUXEMBURG. A small state of central Eu- 
rope, bounded by Germany, Belgium, and France; 
neutralized by the Treaty of London, 1867; oe- 
cupied by the Germans during the late war; 
restored to independence after the armistice in 
1918. Area, 998 square miles; pop., Dec. 1. 
1916, 263,824. Capital, Luxemburg, with a pov- 
ulation of 20,355 in 1916. In 1918 the country 
produced iron to the amount 1,266,671 tons. 
valued at 254,590,396 francs; and steel to the 
amount of 857,937 tons valued at 199,573,800 
francs. The revenue, 1919-20, including the loan 
of 90,000,000 francs, was 126,018,256 franca: 
expenditure including deficits of previous years 
170.647,229 francs. Railways in 1918 had a 
mileage of 330. Luxemburg is a grand duchy. 
the ruling grand duchess in 1920 being Charlotte 
Adelgonde (born, Jan. 23, 1896; succeeded to 
the throne Jan. 9, 1919). The legislative power 
is in a chamber of deputies of 48 members elected 
for six years. The chamber electea in October, 
1919 was distributed among the political groups 
as follows: Catholics 22; Dissenting Catholics, 
4; Socialists, 13; Independent Socialists, 2; 
Liberals, 7. The referendum taken, Sept. 28, 
1919, to decide on the political and economical 
future of the country resulted as follows: Votes 
for the reigning grand duchess 66,811; for the 
continuance of the dynasty under another grand 
duchess, 1286; for a republic 16,885; for economic 
union with France, 160,135; for economic union 
with Belgium, 22,242. Total number of voters, 
90,984. 

LYALL, Sir CHartes James. British Ori- 
entalist and civil servant, died in London ir 
September. He was born, March 9, 1845, and 
educated at Kings College, London, and at Ox- 
ford; joined the Indian civil service in 1867 and 
became under-secretary to the Central govern- 
ment in the revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment. In 1880 he was secretary to the chief 
commissioner at Assam and later was commis- 
sioner of the Valley Districts. From 1889 till 
his retirement in 1910 he served as secretary 
in the Home, Judicial, and other departments of 
the Indian service. Aside from his official activ- 
ities he devoted his life to the study of Hindu- 
stani and Arabic literature and his writings and 
translations are widely known to the Oriental- 
ists. He was an active member and vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Asiatic Society. Amony his 
works may be mentioned: Translations of An- 
ctent Arabic Poetry (1885); an edition of Ten 
Ancient Arabic Poems; articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; and an edition of two ancient 
Arahic dirans with translations (1913). 

LYDECKER, CHartes Epwarp. Lawyer, 
died, May 6. He was born in New York City, 
May 26, 1851; graduated at the College of the 
City of New York in 1871; and in law at 
Columbia in 1873. He was engaged for many 
years in corporation work, will contests, ad- 
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ministration of estates, etc., and interested him- 
self in the State military service. He was 
a member of the council of the United States 
Military Service Institute after 1903, and he 
was a founder of the National Security League 
and the chairman of its committee on militia. 

LYMAN, BENJAMIN SMITH. Geologist, died, 
August 30. He was born at Northampton 
Mass., See. 11, 1885; graduated at Harvard in 
1855 and subsequently studied in France and 
Germany. In 1870 he was engaged in mining 
and engineering under the Indian government and 
from 1873 to 1879 was chief geologist and mine 
engineer to the Japanese government. His geo- 
logical researches extended over many parts of 
the United States, and the Far Kast. He was 
the author of more than 150 papers, reports, 
etc. on geological and mining siabjects, 

LYNCHING. The following report in re 
gard to lvnchings in 1920 was compiled by Mon- 
roe N. Work, of the Department of Records and 
Research of the Tuskegee Institute: There were 
56 instances in which officers of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Of these, 10 were in Northern 
States and 46 were in Southern States. In 42 
of the cases, the prisoners were removed or the 
guards were augmented or other precautions 
taken. In 14 instances armed férce was used 
to repel the would-be lynchers. In four of these 
instances the mobs were fired upon and as a re- 
sult, seven of the attackers were killed and 
several wounded. 

There were 61 persons lynched in 1920. Of 
these, 52 were in the South and nine in the 
North and West. This is 22 less than the num- 
ber, 83, for the year 1919. Of those lynched 
53 were negroes and eight were whites. One of 
those put to death was a negro woman. LEight- 
een, or less than one-third of those put to death, 
were charged with rape or attempted rape. Three 
of the victims were burned to death. The 
charges against those burnea to death were: 
tape and murder, one; killing landlord in a dis- 
nute, two. air: | 

The offenses charged against. the whites were: 
murder, 5; insulting woman, 1; no charge ex- 
cept being a foreigner, 1; killing officer of the 
law, 1. The offenses charged against the ne- 
groes were murder, 5; attempted murder, 4; 
killing officer of the law, 5; killing landlord in 
dispute, 6; rape, 15; attempted rape, 3; assisting 
fugitive to’escape, 3; wounding another, 2; in- 
sulting woman, 2; knocking down guard, escap- 
ing from chain gang and then returning and sur- 
rendering, 2; jumping labor contract, 1: threat- 
ening to kill man, 1; cutting a man in a fight, 
1; for receiving stay of death sentence hecause 
unother confessed crime. 1: peeping through 
window at. woman, 1: insisting on votins, 1. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the 
number in each State are as follows: Alahama, 
7: Arkansas, 1; California, 3; Florida, 7; Geor- 
gia, 9; Illinois, 1; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 1; Min- 
nesota, 3; Mississippi, 7; Missouri. 1: North) 
Carolina, 3; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma. 3; South Caro- 
lina, 1: Texas, 10; Virginia, 1: West Virginia, }. 

LYON, EpMuNp. Philanthropist, died, April 
24. He graduated at the University of Rochester 
and studied law at Columbia, where he took his 
degree in 1880. After practicing for a short time 
he became interested in real estate and mining 
and was managy ¢ director «f the North East 
Electric Company, Rochester, and a director of 
the Lincoln National Bank. After 1890, he de- 
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voted himself to writing and lecturing on the 
teaching of the deaf and was subsequently ac- 
tive in that and other works of welfare. He 
was the author of The Lyon Phonetic Manual 
(1891). 

LYON, Leroy Sprines. Army officer, died, 
February 23. He was born at Petersburg, Va., 
Oct. 15, 1866, and graduated at Richmond Col- 
lege in 1886 and at the United States Military 
Academy in 1891. He was transferred from the 
cavalry to the artillery and on June 13, 1911, 
became inspector-general. He was made briga- 
dier-genera] of the National Army, Aug. 5, 1917, 
and major-general, April 12, 1918. He served in 
Cuba in 1899-1900 and against the Moros in the 
Philippines, 1906-7: in the Canal Zone, 1916-17; 
and in France in 1918-19, where he participated 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. On July 26, 
1919, he was placed in command of the fleld ar- 
tillery school at Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 

LYSTER, Cecir RupesT CHATWORTH. Brit- 
ish surgeon and X-ray specialist, died, Jan. 26 
He was born, Dec. 14, 1859, and travelled 
in the United States and Europe. He was 
medical superintendent of the Bolingbroke Hos- 
pital from 1885 to 1903 and made a special study 
of electro-therapeutics. He wrote the Treat- 
ment of Disease by Different Forme of Rays. 

MACALPINE, Sir Gtorae WATSON. Brit- 
ish coal-owner, died April 18. He was born at 
Paisley, England, in 1850; educated in schools 
there and was chairman of several great coal 
and brick companies and prominent in Baptist 
circles, being the chairman of the committee of 
the Baptist Missionary ee and former presi- 
dent of the Baptist Union. He wrote the Days 
of the Son of Man. 

MACAO. A province belonging to Portugal, 
consisting of the island of Macao at the mouth 
of the Canton River and the two small adjacent 
islands of Taipa and Coléane. The city of Macoa, 
situated on the island of the same name, is di- 
vided into two parts, inhabited by Chinese and 
non-Chinese respectively, and under separate ad- 
ministrations. Population, Dec. 31, 1910, 74,866, 
of whom the Portuguese numbered 2171 and the 
Chinese 71,021. 

MACDONALD, Sir Donatp ALEXANDER. 
Canadian general, died May 3. After 1904 he 
was quartermaster-general of the Canadian mili- 
tia. He was born Oct. 31, 1845, and joined a rifle 
company in 1863. He served during ‘the Fenian 
raids in 1866; in the Red River expedition, 1870, 
where he won a medal; and in the Northwestern 
rebellion in 1885, where he also received a medal. 
He held for a time the office of chief superintend- 
ent of military stores and in 1903-04 was direc- 
tor-general of ordnance. 

MACDONALD, Watters. British theologian, 
died, May 2. He was born in Ireland, in 1854 
and educated at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Having been ordained priest in 1876, he taught 
philosophy, theology, and English literature at 
‘St. Kieran’s College for five years and was then 
made professor of theology at St. Patrick’s, May- 
nooth (1881). In 1906 he founded the Irish 
Theological Quarterly which he edited for three 
years. His writings included, Motion: Its Ori- 
gin and Conservation, which was condemned by 
the Index and withdrawn from circulation; The 
Principles of Moral Science ; and many papers on 
literature, theological, and philosophical subjects 
for the Catholic Kevteu. 

MACEDONIA. A region of southeastern 
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Europe, nearly corresponding to the :ormer vila- 
yet of Saloniki in the Turkish Empire, lying to 
the west and south of the Rhodope Mountains, 
with ita southeastern part bordering on the 
fEgean; after the Istalkan wars partitioned among 
Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria, Greece receiving the 
largest part. The departments controlled by 


Greece are Saloniki, Serres, Drama, Cozani, and 


Florina, with a total population of 1,194,902, 
according to the provisional census of 1913. 

MACKENZIE, KENNETH ALEXANDER J. 
Surgeon, died at Portland, Ore., March 16. He 
was dean of the medical department of the Uni- | 
versity of Oregon and enjoyed a national reputa- 
tion. He was born in Manitiba, Canada, Jan. 
13, 1859. He studied in Scotland, then at Mont- 
real and Toronto, and finally in London, Edin- 
burgh, and in the universities of the Continent. 
He went into the practice of medicine at Port- 
land, Ore., in 1882 and was from 1887 to 1907 
professor of the theory and practice of medicine, 
and afterwards professor of operative and clinical 
surgery at the University of Oregon, holding the 
latter chair until the time of his death. THe was 
the chief surgeon in the Oregon and Washington 
Railway and Navigation: Company after 1895, 
the director and medical director of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, and the holder of other 
important posts. He was the head of the relief 
corps of physicians and nurses in San Francisco 
in 1906 and he organized and took charge of the 
Harbor View Relief Station under the United 
States military authorities. 

MACKIE, CuHarRLes H. 
SCULPTURE, 

MACKINNON, Aan. British founder of 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society, died at 
the beginning of April. He was born in 1861. 
During his student days at Oxford he interested 
himself in amateur theatricals and succeeded 
along with others in founding the Oxford Dra- 
matic Society in spite of the strong prejudice 
against it. He has left an account of it in a 
book entitled The Oxford Amateurs. 

MACLAURIN, RicHarp CockBuRN. Edv- 
cator, died, January 15. From 1909 to the time 
of his death he was president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He was born at 
Lindean, Scotland, June 6, 1870, and educated 
in New Zealand and at Cambridge, Engiand, 
where he graduated with honors in 1897. He 
was professor of mathematics at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1898-1905, and then after serv- 
ing several years in the University of New Zea- 
land was elected professor of mathematical 
physics at Columbia University. He was a stu- 
dent of law as well as of physics and wrote on 
both subjects. Among his works may be men- 
tioned Title to Realty (1900); Lectures on 
Literature (1909) ; he was also author of various 
scientific memoirs published by scientific bodies 
and in the scientific reviews. 

MACLEAN, Harry AUBREY DE, known as 
Kaip, Sir Harry Maciean. British military 
officer, celebrated as the captive of the Arab 
chief, Raisuli, died at Tangier, February 4. He 
was born in 1848, entered the military service and 
served at Gibraltar. In the course of a visit to 
Tangier he received the offer of the post of in- 
structor to the Moroccan army with which he 
served for about 30 years. He was celebrated 
for his daring and as an excellent shot and many 
stories are told of his adventures. On July 1, 
1907, he was kidnapped by the bandit Raisuli ano 
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all attempts at rescue failed. The British Lega- 
tion finally obtained his release hy the payment 
of a ransom of £20,000. During his captivity 
Mulai Hafid became Sultan and during the suc- 
ceeding period of French control, Maclean’s as- 
sociation with Morocco ceased. 

MACLEOD, <Anaus. British admiral, died, 
April 29. He was born June 1], 1847, and en- 
tered the navy in 1860. He served on the Gold 
Coast in 1874 and received the Ashantee medal. 
He was aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria and King 
Edward, 1899-1901; director of naval ordnance; 
senior officer on the coast of Ireland, 1904-06; 
and retired in 1910. | 

MACLEOD, Sm Ezexrer. Canadian jurist, 
died June 11. He was born in New Brunswick, 
Oct. 29, 1840; was educated in the schools of New 
Brunswick and at Harvard College; and was 
called to the bar in 1868. From 1914 to the 
time of his death he was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick. He was a 
member of the provincial Legislature, 1882-86, 
a member of the Canadian House of Commons, 
1891-96, and a senator of the University of New 
Brunswick. 

MACLOSKIE, Groner. Biologist, died, Jan- 
uary 4. He was born in Castledown, Ireland, in 
1834, studied at Queen’s University, Ireland, and 
at the University of London, graduating with 
honors. He was a pastor for 13 years in Ire- 
land, meanwhile pursuing studies in natural his- 
tory. He was called to the chair of natural his- 
tory in Princeton University, N. J., and served 
the college for 31 vears, retiring in 1906 as pro- 
fessor emeritus. Although a theologian, he was 
in sympathy with new biological theories and a 
believer in the harmony between science and re- 
ligion, writing frequently on that subject. 
Through his wide readings he kept abreast of the 
progress of science and at the same time pursued 
interesta in many different fields especially in 
that of modern languages. He was one of the 
early promoters of the Esperanto movement in 
the United States. Besides writing many mono- 
graphs for the learned periodicals he published 
Elementary Botany with Student's Guide to the 
Examination of Plants (1883). 

MACMAHON, Joun EvuGcene. Army officer, 
died, January 30. He was born at Buffalo, N. 
Y., Dec. 8, 1860; educated at Fordham Univer- 
sity, and yraduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1886. He served during the war 
with Spain, being adjutant general in the fifth 
army corps and adjutant-general of the forces 
at Puerto Principe, 1898-99; and he was in the 
Philippines in 1901. Just before the late war he 
was on duty with the general staff, 1911-14, and 
in September, 1917, he was placed in command 
of the 160th field artillery brigade at Camp 
Custer. 

MACOUN, JaMes MELVILLE. Canadian nat- 
uralist, died, January 8. At the time of his 
death he was chief of the biological division of 
the Canadian Geological Survey, and he was also 
generally regarded among the hest informed sys- 
tematic botanists of his day. He was born in 
Belleville, Ontario,’ Nov. 7, 1862, educated at 
Albert University there, and became assistant 
botanist and naturalist to the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada in 1883. He remained in the 
service of the Geological Survey until his death, 
specializing from the first in botany. In 1917 
he was appointed botanist of the Survey and 
in 1918 chief of the botanical division. He 
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was also celebrated as an expert in the fur 
seal industry and took part in the expedi- 
tions of the Pacific Islands in 1892-93, and 
also in the subsequent measures for the arbitra- 
tion of the fur seal question. He made expedi- 
tions into ‘the Behring Sea in 1896-1914 and 
meanwhile had taken part in many other expedi- 
tions including a visit to the west coast of Hud- 
son Bay for the purpose of studying the flora and 
fauna. He there narrowly escaped with his life 
from a wreck of the vessel, finding his way to the 
shore in a smal] boat and journeying thence over- 
land to Lake Winnipeg on foot in the winter. 
To him and his father were due the collection in 
the National. Herbarium comprising more than 
100,000 specimens of Canadian flora and also the 
collection of 6000 or 7000 ornithological speci- 
mens in the museum. He was active in the af- 
fairs of his city and province and in Dominion 
politics and contributed largely to the improve- 
ment of the civil service. 

MACSWINEY, Terrence. Lord Mayor of 
Cork, Irish hunger striker, died at Brixton jail, 
London, England, as a result of voluntary starva- 
tion, October 25. His hunger strike, undertaken 
as a protest against a sentence to two years’ im- 
prisonment, had lasted 74 days, during which it 
was a subject of newspaper comment all over 
the world. He was born March 27, 1879, son of 
a Cork manufacturer of tobacco and snuff; he 
was educated in the Christian Brothers’ School 
at Cork; and studied later at the Royal Uni- 
versity in Dublin, where he took several degrees. 
He was a diligent student and fond of books, his © 
favorite readings being in Irish history, and he 
was from the first an intense partisan of the 
native Jrish movement, always employing the . 
native Irish tongue when circumstances per- 
mitted. For 16 years he served as an account- 
ant in a warehouse establishment. In his spare 
time he attended meetings and addressed his 
fellow Irishmen on national topics. He threw 
himself into the Sinn Fein as soon as it began 
and from the moment when the so-called Irish 
Republic was proclaimed he ceased to regard him- 
self as a subject of the King. He edited a num- 
ber of small journals in the revolutionary inter- 
est, which were suppressed, and he was one of 
the leaders in the Easter rebellion. Before that 
rebellion broke out, however, he was arrested. 
After the rebellion, he was chief of the Cork 
volunteers. Meanwhile he had been elected al- 
derman of the corporation of Cork and was Jater 
chosen Lord Mayor of that city to succeed Mc- 
Curtain who: had been killed. He was arrested 
August 12th on charges under the Defense of the 
Realm Act and immediately began a hunger 
strike. He was taken to Cork jail and guarded 
by the military and in the trial was accused of 
having a cipher corresponding to that which had 
been issued to the Royal Irish constabulary and 
of having also the copy of a resolution and the 
notes of a speech, both of which indicated sedi- 
tious activities. He was sentenced on August 
17th to two ‘years’ imprisonment and was de- 
ported to England on board a torpedo boat de- 
stroyer and placed in Brixton jail. On hearing 
his sentence he said that he intended to put a 
limit to any term of imprisonment that might be 
imposed and that he had been without food since 
August 12th. The cipher mentioned above was 
that in which messages had been sent resulting 
in the decoying of policemen into ambush where 
they were murdered. Many appeals were made 
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for his release to the Prime Minister or the King, 
but these were refused. The Prime Minister 
declared that a law which was a respecter of 
persons was no law and that if the cabinet de- 
purted from its decision, the whole machinery of 
government in Ireland would break down. The 
subject attracted the widest interest in the 
United States, where the Secretary of State was 
approached by the Irish element and requested 
to intercede on behalf of MacSwiney with the 
British government: and a strike was called In 
New York and other ports for the purpose of 
tying up British shipping. There was much dis 
cussion «ver the question whether, from the 
point of view of the Roman Catholic Church, 
suicide resulting trom hunger striking was a 
crime and whether the sacraments could he ad- 
ministered in such cases and it was said in a 
dispatch from Rome on Octoher 17th, that tne 
Pope had referred the question to the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office. The intense Irish sym- 
pathies of the Irish element in America caused 
the death of MacSwiney to be denounced widel) 
as a murder. Prominent Irish city officials in 
the United States referred to him as one of the 
noblest martyrs in history. The Irish leader, 
De Valera, made it the occasion for an appeal 
for American support and for further denuncia- 
tion of the British government. At the time of 
his death only his brother and his private chap- 
lain were with him, though his wife and two 
sisters were in a hotel nearby. In gencral, the 
British public showed courtesy and even sym- 
pathy toward the relatives of the prisoner. In 
the British press there was much comment to the 
effect that the government ought to have avoided 
this outcome. 

AGASCAR. The large island lying off 
the southeastern coast of Africa, from which it 
is separated by the Mozambique Channel. The 
shortest distance to the continent is 240 miles. 
The length of the island is 980 miles and its 
greatest breadth 360. It became a French pos- 
session in January, 1896, and along with its de- 
pendencies was constituted a French colony in 
August of that year. Its dependencies consist of 
a numbe: of small islands, namely: Diégo- 
Suarez, Nossi Bé, and the Saint Marie, Mayotte, 
and Comoro groups. Capital, Antantanarivo. 
Area, estimated at 228,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation, Jan. 1, 1918, 3,545,264, of whom 15,157 
were French, and 3101 other Europeans. The 
population is composed of numerous Malagasy 
tribes, of which the chief is the Hova, numbering 
1,097,453, whose language prevails throughout 
the island. The population of Antantanarivo is 
placed at 63,115. The next largest towns arc 
famatave, the principal port, with sbout 15,000 
inhabitants, and Diégo-Suarez, with 10,388. No 
later statistics for schools were available than 
those given in the preceding YEAR Book, which 
showed 745 official schools with 76,243 pupils, 
Jan. 1, 1918. The chiet occupations are cattle- 
breeding and agriculture and the chief crop is 
rice. Gold is found in commercial quantities, 
and there are deposits of iron, copper, lead, zine. 
sulphur, silver, coal, and other minerals. ‘The 
industries includs silk manufacture and cotton- 
weaving, metal-working, and the making of straw 
nats. Imports (1918), £4,090,792; exports, £% 
671,308. The leading imports were clothing, cot- 
ton, and metals. The leading experts, hides, rice, 
and rafia fibre. By far the greater part of the 
trade is with France and the French colonies. 
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Next in importance is the trade with the British 
possessions. In 1918 the imports from France 
amounted to £1,763,021 and the exports to £2,- 
441,369. ‘the main sources of local revenues have 
oeen direct taxation, customs, ete. On June 30, 
191, the railway mileage was 776. In 1918 the 
vessels entered had a tonnage of 630,320 and 
those cleared had a tonnage of 632,133; of the 
total tonnage, 490,563 was French. The colony 
is under a governor-general who acts by the ad- 
vice of a consultative council. The governor- 
general in 1920 was M. Garbit, appointed, March 
14. 

In recent years the discovery of rich deposita 
of radium-containing minerals were reported. In 
1920 it was said that the undeveloped resuurces 
were richer than in any field elaewhere exploited. 

MADAME CHRYSANTHEME. See Music, 


Onera. 

MADELEINE, Paut. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 

MADISON, WIS. See MUNICIPAL OWNER 
SHIP. 


MADRAZO, Don Ramunpo. Spanish paint- 
er, died in Paris, September 15. One of the 
most -celebrated, members of a Spanish family of 
painters, and known as one of the greatest por- 
trait painters in Spain. He was born in Rome 
July 24, 1841, and studied under Cogniet and at 
the Beaux Arts at Paris. Some of the best ex- 
amples of his portraits are those of the queen re- 
gent of Spain und various members of prominent 
families in New York City. The portraits are 
remarkable for brilliancy of executiun, grace, and 
finish. His genre pane also have these quali- 
ties and include: ‘The End or « Masked Ball,” 
“Féte During Carnival,” “A Lady with a Par- 
yot,” “Pierrette, etc. 

MAGNKSITE. The production of magnesite 
in the United States in 1920 increased 94 per 
cent in quantity over that of 1919. The entire 
output was made by two States, California and 
Washington. California mined 63 per cent more 
magnesite in 1920 than in 1919 and more than 
eight times as much as it mined seven years 
ago. Washington increased its production 109 
per cent over that of the preceding year, making 
by far the largest output it has yet made. Ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, the total production 
of magnesite in the United States in 1920 was 
303,767 short tons, which was valued at ap- 
proximately $2,748,150. The imports of mag- 
nesite in 1920, reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as calcined, not purified, 
amounted to 43,154 long tons, valued at $780,078. 
Although the quantity of magnesite imported in 
1920 was nearly three times as great as in 
1919, it was only about one-seventh of the quan- 
tity commonly imported before the war. 

MAGOON, CHaRLES FE. Former governor 
of the Canal Zone, died January 14. He was 
born in Steel County, Minn., Dec. 5, 1861; edu- 
cated at the University of Nebraska; studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1882. From 
1882 to 1889 he practiced at Lincoln, Neb., and 
then became a law officer of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in the War Department, 1899-1904. In 
1904-05, he was the general counsel of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, and from May 25, 19085, 
to Oct. 12, 1906, he was the Governor of the 
Canal Zone. During his tern, of office he served 
also as minister .o Panama, and on Oct. 12, 1906, 
became the provisional governor of Cuba, hold- 
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ing that office to Jan. 28, 1908. In politics he 
was a Republican. He was the author of a work 
entitled The Law of Civil Government Under 
Military Occupation (1902). 

MAGRE, Maurice. See FRENCH LITERATURE. 

MAIL, AERIAL. See AfRBONAUTICS. 

MAIL BY AIRPLANE. See AERONAUTICS. 

MAINE. PopuLaTIon. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 768,014 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920. 
as compared with 742,371 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920 
the number of farms was 48,228, a falling off 
of 19.6 per cent since 1910. The sihngrt bags Pre 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produe. Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1920 5,000 226.000 $289,00€ 
1919 5.00. 300,000 585.000 
Oats ....... 1920 11v,000 4,974,000 4,228,000 
1919 115,000 38,910,000 3,597,000 
Wheat ..... 1920 7,000 159,000 366,000 
1919 8,000 150,000 880,000 
Hay ....... 1920 1,192,000 ¢1,215,000 29,779,000 
1919 1.185,000 ¢1,534,000 28,670,000 
T otatoes - 1920 128,000 22,140,000 27,675,000 
‘i 1919 106,000 25,440,000 35,616,000 
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CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS. There are State 
hospitals at Augusta and Bangor; tuberculosis 
sanitariums at Hebron and Fairfield; a State 
schoo] for boys at South Portland and for girls 
at Hollowell; a school for feeble-minded at 
Pownal (West); State reformatory for women 
at. Skowhegan; State prison at Thomaston; 
military and naval orphan asylum at Bath. 

ELeEcrions. The vote in the presidential elec 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 136 
355: Cox (Democrat), 58,961; Debs (Socialist). 
2214; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916: Hughes (Re- 
publican), 69,506; Wilson (Democrat), 64,188; 
Benson (Socialist), 3177. The vote for governor 
in 1920 was: Parkhurst (Republican), 135,353: 
McIntyre (Democrat), 70.237. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Carl FE. Milliken; Sec 
retary of State, Frank W. Ball; Treasurer, Joseph 
w. Simpson; Attorney-General, Guy H. Sturgis; 
superintendent Public Schools, A. O. Thomas; 
Adjutant-General, George McL. Presson. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Leslie E. Cornish; Associate Justices, George M. 
Hanson, Warren C. Philbrook, Albert M. Spear, 
Charles J. Dunn, John A. Merrill, Scott Wilson 
Luere B. Deasy. 

MAINE, UNIversiry or. A _ co-elucational, 
non-sectarian State institution, at Orono, Me., 
founded in 1862. In 1920 there were 1461 stu- 
dents enrolled. The faculty numbered 105. The 
income amounted to $1,572,000. In the library 
there were 60,000 volumes. President, Robert 
Judson Aley, LL.D. 

MAINE FESTIVAL. See Music, Festivals. 

MAIR, Wr.1amM. Scottish minister and 
church historian, died, January 27. He was 
born at Savoch, Scotland, in 1830, and educated 
at the University of Aberdeen. After serving 
many years as a parish minister, he became 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland in 1897. 
He vublished many works relating to the laws 
and history of the Scottish churches including a 
digest of laws and decisions which passed through 
its fourth edition in 1911; Speaking, which 
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passed through itr fourth edition in 1908; The 
Truth about the Church of Scotland (1891); 
and a large number of special monographs on the 
Scottish churches. In 1911 he published his 


autobiography. . 

MAIZE. See CoRN. 

MALACCA. One of the Straits Settlements 
(q.v.). 


\ 

MALARIA. For the status of malaria in 
the United States the reader is referred to the 
YEAR Book for 1919. In regard to malaria as a 
world scourge, the experience of the late World 
War has taught that of all the plagues which 
visit mankind malaria is perhaps the worst 
Our former knowledge of tropical malaria hae 
been enhanced and the old truths that the dis- 
ease in these areas is a much more serious affair 
than malaria as it occurs in temperate zones, 
have been visualized anew. There are types of 
malaria which do not yield to quinine and which 
are diffused by insects other than the anopheles 
mosquito. In an editorial on the “Problem of 
Malaria” in the Medical Record for Dec. 11, 1920, 
attention is called to the extremely wide diffusion 
of this affection; to the fact that it may be very 
rapidly diffused from an old to a new focus; and 
to the existence of types which are -quinine-re- 
sistant. Failure of the latter medicament in the 
United States would justly be imputed to de- 
fective technic. In Salonika where the aisease 
flourished during the war the climate was less a 
factor than the number of troops assembled there. 
The region is easily accessible from Egypt and 
Syria. In addition many soldiers were stationed 
in the latter countries and despite prophylaxis 
with quinine not over 20 per cent are said to have 
escaped. On the Salonikan front 90 per cent of 
the troops are said to have had the disease. Sani- 
tary experts have obtained the impression that 
the future of the British Eastern Empire may 
come to depend on the success in antagonizing 
malaria. ithout reference to tropical types 
the mere fact of an entire vast army stricken 
with the disease appears to intensify the infec- 
tion to the point that the action of quinine while 
specific, is defective. It was learned that culex 
mosquitoes and day-flying insects can give the 
disease as well as the night-flying anopheles. 

MALAY STATES. See FEDERATED MALAY 
STATES. 

MALLINGER, Matunoe. Hungarian 
dramatic singer, died at Berlin, April 19. She 
was born at Avram in Hungary in 1847 and 
etudied at Prague and Vienna. She made her 
first: appearance in Munich as Norma and crew 
the attention of Wagner by the remarkable qua}. 
ity of her voice and by her dramatic ability. As 
a result, she became the original interpreter of 
Eva in Die Meistersinger (1868). She was one 
of the leading singers of the Royal Opera in 
Berlin until 1882, when she retired from the 
stage. She taught singing at the Prague Con- 
servatory 1890-1905, and after that at the Lich- 
berg Conservatory m Berlin. In 1869 she was 
married to Baron Schimmelpfennig. 

MALONE, JAMS THOMAS. Saage: died in 
New York City, December 2. He was born at 
Norwich, Conn., Jan. 9, 1865; studied at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and graduated at Harvard, in 
1889. After studying law, he was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1891 and practiced in New 
York City, where he was corporation counsel from 
1894 to 1908 and judge of the Court of General 
Sessions for the term 1918-22. He was nomi- 
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nated by Tammany Hall to the last-named office, 
but afterwards broke off relations with that or- 
ganization. He was held in high esteem by the 
profession and the public generally. In 1919 he 
attracted much attention by his: efforts to expe- 
dite the trial of cases in the courts, declaring that 
1267 bail cases had remained untried, though 
some of the indictments were six years old. 

MALTA. An island and naval base in the 
Mediterranean Sea, constituting along with the 
islands of Gozo and Comino, a British crown 
colony, important for its harbor, which is one of 
the finest in the world. It is a port of call, head- 
quarters of the British Mediterraneap fleet, and 
strongly fortified and garrisoned. Total area, 
118 square miles; the area of Malta itself being 
9144 square miles. Civil population, April 2, 
1911, 211,868; estimated, April 1, 1919, 224,655. 
The chief town and port is Valetta. In 1918-19 
there were 142 public schools, with 22,331 pu- 
pils; a university with 139 students; a Lyceum, 
two secondary, and seven technical manual 
schools. Acreage under cultivation, 1918-19, 
43,117; chief products, vegetables and fruits. 
The chief occupation is farming. Imports and 
exports (1918-19) respectively amounted to £2,- 
863,920 and £779,925. During the first three 
quarters of 1920 there was a considerable increase 
in the foreign trade, especially in coal and fuel 
oil, for the merchant shipping, the coal coming 
from England and the fuel oil from the United 
States. Tonnage (exclusive of transports) en- 
tered in 1918-19 amounted to 692,643 (503,271 
British) ; cleared, 688,118. Governor in 1920, 
Field Marshal Lord Plummer. 

MANCHURIA. The region belouging to 
China between the Province of Chihli and the 
Amur River, which separates it from Siberia, ex- 
tending eastward from Hingan Mountains to 
Korea, and constituting the three Chinese prov- 
inces of Fengtien, Heilongehuang, and Kirin. 
Estimated area, 363,310 square miles; estimates 
of population vary from about 6,000,000 to about 
29,400,000 but a 1920 estimate placed it at about 
19,000,000, of which 90 per cent were Chinese. 
The chief seaport is Dairen which is a port of 
call for steamers bound for Europe and America. 
The next seaport in importance is Newchwang, 
whose trade is confined chiefly to the ports of 
Japan and China. Another important centre is 
Harbin, which is connected with Vladivostok, 
Dairen, and Tientsin by railway. The city of 
Antung is also an important port for the trans- 
shipment of Japanese-borne goods. The follow- 
ing information in respect to production, trade, 
etc., was supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1920: 

Manchuria is primarily an agricultural coun- 
try, and owes recent economic development chiefly 
to agricultural products. It is rich in great, 
level, fertile plains, adapted for agriculture on an 
extensive system. The total area of arable land 
is roughly estimated at 20,000,000 acres. The 
cultivated area in South Manchuria is estimated 
at 5,000,000 acres, and the number of people en- 
gaged in farming as close to 2,700,000. About 
90 per cent of the cultivated land is taken up by 
soya beans, wheat, millet, and kaoliang (tall 
millet), these four being cropped in rotation. 
In all Manchuria nearly 4,900,000 acres are de- 
voted to cultivation of beans, with an annual 
production of 100,000,000 bushels. About 70 
per cent of this production is exported either in 
original form or in oil or bean cake, annual ship- 
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ments being estimated at 1,000,000 tons for beans 
and bean cake and 120,000 tons for bean oil. 
Soya beans and their by-products constitute about 
75 per cent of the export values of the country. 
Kaoliang is used as a foodstuff and for brewing 
native spirits. Its estimated annual production 
is 165,000,000 bushels, with a normal brewery 
product valued at more than $7,500,000. Millet 
is also a staple food product, especially in North 
Manchuria. Maize is grown chiefly in South- 
eastern Manchuria, where it takes the place of 
kaoliang and millet as a food product. Wheat 
is grown abundantly in North Manchuria, and 
many flour mills are found in and about Harbin. 
The sugar beet is cultivated to a small extent; 
but it is well adapted to Manchurian soil and 
has a promising future. 

Manchuria is rich in lands pe convertible 
into good grazing ground, but stock farming is 
conducted only on a small scale. Recent statis- 
tics give the number of cattle as 1,000,000, horses 
about twice that number, and sheep 600,000. As 
elsewhere in China, only pigs are numerous, being 
raised by most Chinese households and totaling 
more than 5,000,000. 

A large part of South Manchuria is level and 
destitute of trees, but in the basin of the Yalu 
the forest area is estimated at 715 square miles 
and in its tributary (Hun) basin at 480 square 
miles, the trees being mostly pine and cypress. 
In North Manchuria nearly half the region is 
covered with forests, those along the Changpai 
and Hsingan Mountains being particularly rich. 
Forests convenient to transportation have been 
sadly depleted, but those in remote regions are 
as flourishing as ever. Chinese authorities have 
been utterly neglectful in afforestation work, but 
Japanese authorities in the Kwantung territory 
aad other places have done excellent work in this 
regard. 

Manchuria is rich in minerals such as coal, 
iron, gold, lead, silver, and asbestos, but the only 
large mines worked in 1919 were at Fushun, 
Penhsihu, and Anshanchan. Although there are 
valuable coal deposits throughout Manchuria, the 
fact that transportation is controlled by Japa- 
nese makes it ei tonte impossible for Chinese 
to operate on a paying basis any of the smaller 
mines in the vicinity of the Japanese railway 
zone. Realizing this fact, certain Chinese in 
Mukden, with government support, engaged the 
services of American and Chinese mining experts 
with a view to opening and developing as many 
mines as possible along the Peking-Mukden line 
(Chinese government railway) to be entirely 
under Chinese control. The Anshanchan iron 
works were developed by the South Manchuria 
Railway and operated jointly by Japanese and 
Chinese. An output of 1,000,000 tons of pig iron 
per annum was anticipated. Gold is found al- 
most everywhere in North Manchuria, but its 
mining has been little developed. Alluvial gold 
is found along the banks of the Amur River. 
The outlook for the manufacturing industry in 
Manchuria seemed promising, owing to abun- 
dance of coal, labor, and raw material. Much 
progress has been made in the manufacture of 
agricultural products, especially bean oil, bean 
cake, wheat flour, glass, paper, tobacco, matches, 
pongee, and sugar; also in brewing and tanning. 
Manufacture of bean cake and bean oil is the 
most important industry, in a good year ship- 
ments aggregating approximately 125,000 short 
tons of oi] valued at more than $26,000,000, and 
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1,250,066 tons of cake valued at $44,000,000. 
The brewing of native wine ranks next in im- 
portance. Flour mills are situated for the most 
part around Harbin, in North Manchuria, for 
easy access to the wheat districts. 

The total net trade in 1919 for the whole of 
Manchuria, as included in customs statistics of 
Dairen, Newchwang, Hunchun, Lungchingtsun, 
Antung district, and Harbin district reached 
$482,438,676—in point of value the largest 
amount ever shown and constituting an eloquent 
argument for the opportunities this region pre- 
sents to American merchants. It should be borne 
in mind that these figures represent values rather 
than quantities, the high prices prevailing during 
1919 making comparisons with previous years 
somewhat misleading as to actual material han- 
dled in trade. For comparison, the figures for 
the three years are given below: 


Item 
Total net importation of foreign goods ...........0+6% 
Total net importation of Ohinese goods 
Total net exports, local goods 


Grand total of trade 
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The hold of Japanese merchants on the trade 
of Manchuria grows stronger each year, the boy- 
cott having had practically no effect in this lo- 
eality. The total value of Japanese manufac- 
tured goods imported into Manchuria during 
1919 exceeded $65,000,000 a large increase over 
the previous year, due probably to the advance in 
price of silver. The policy of the Japanese in 
relation to trade with Manchuria is a close part- 
nership between the government, trading con- 
cerns, banking institutions, and railways, this 
condition no doubt being responsible for the con- 
tention of foreign firms that the slogan is “Man- 
churia for the Japanese.” The growth of Japa- 
nese influence in North Manchuria was especially 
marked during the year, owing chiefly to intro- 
duction of the gold yen and to Japanese commer- 
cial and financial activity. Japanese real-estate 
holdings in Harbin greatly increased. Japanese 
firms were heavily interested in handling soya 
beans and bean cake, and practically controlled 
the export of soya-bean oil. The principal elec- 
tric lighting plant in Harbin became the proper- 
ty of Japanese, and a Japanese company was 
negotiating for construction and operation of an 
- electric street railway. A number of steamers 
on the Sungari River had become the property of 
Japanese. 

The railway lines comprise the South Man- 
churia railway (Japanese), 730 miles; the Chi- 
nese HKastern Railway (Russian), 1074 miles; 
and the Chinese government railways, 465 miles, 
of which 134 miles have been managed by the 
Japanese. The postal and telegraph services 
have been conducted by the Japanese in the 
Province of Kwantung and the South Manchuria 
Railway zone, by Russians in the Chinese East- 
ern Rallway zone, and by Chinese in the rest of 
the country. The mileage of telegraph and tele- 
phone systems was placed at 2400. Of the post 
offices, the Chinese had 335 and the Japanese 
198. 

MANEN, Joan. 
mentaliats. 

MANITOBA. The easternmost of the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, east of Saskatche- 
wan and west of Ontario and Hudson Bay, and 
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See Music, Artists, Instru- 
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extending from the American border northward 
to latitude 60°. Estimated area, 25],832 square 
miles; population (1916), 553,860, of which the 
rural population was 312,846. Chief cities with 
population in 1916: Winnipeg (capital), 163,- 
000; Brandon, 15,225; Portage la Prairie, 5892; 
and St. Boniface, 10,022. It is under a lieuten- 
ant-governor and a Legislative Assembly of 49 
members elected for five years by male and female 
suffrage. Women are entitled to sit im Parlia- 
ment. The Lieutenant-Governor in 1920 was Sir 
J. A. M. Aikins; prime Minister, T. C. Norris. 
MANN, Wiiuram D’ALtTon. Editor, died, 
May 17. For many years he was a conspicuous 
figure in New York as editor of the well-known 
society weekly, Town Topics. He was born at 
Sandusky, Ohio, Sept. 27, 1839, and educated as a 
civil engineer. During the Civil War he was a 
captain in the first Michigan cavalry. Later he 
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1917 1918 1919, 
$116,169,316 $127,292,798 $202,676,923 
24,370,924 42,229,907 55,668,595 
130,608,819 149,251,197 224,093,158 


$271,144,059 $318,773,897 $482,438,676 


organized additional troops in the Michigan 
cavalry brigade and became a colonel in 1862. 
‘He acquired a fortune from the invention of im- 
provements in the equipment of troops. After 
the war he was for several years proprietor of 
the Mobile Register and became the first Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress from the Mobile 
district under Reconstruction. In 1871 he in- 
vented and patented the celebrated boudoir car 
which bears his name and which was introduced 
not only in this country but throughout Europe; 
and he o1ganized the Mann Boudoir Car Company 
in 1883, which was later bought out by the Pull- 
man Company. After 1891 he was the editor and 
president of Town Topics. He also founded and 
became the manager of the monthly magazine 
entitled The Smart Set. | 

MANURES. See FERTILIZERS. 

MAPPING. See AERONAUTICS. 

MARATHONS. See Cross CountTgy RUuN- 
NING. - 

MARCHANT, CHARLES GEORGE. Eminent 
English organist, died in Dublin, January 16. 
He was born in Dublin in 1857. From 1879 un- 
til his death he was organist at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and conductor of the Dublin 
er, Musical Society. 

ULES, Max. See METEOROLOGY. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. A non-sectarian, 
co-educational institution at Marietta, Ohio, 
founded in 1835. For the fall session of 1920 
there were 192 men and 96 women enrolled. The 
faculty consisted of 19 members, four having 
been added in the course of the year. The pro- 
ductive funds amounted to $726,740, and the 
income to $70,716. There were 82,000 volumes in 
the library. The college was conducting a cam- 
paign to add $500,000 to the endowment and al- 
ready about $425,000 had been pledged which 
sum included a promise from the General Educa- 
tion Board of $150,000 on the completion of the 
balance of the sum to be raised. President, Ed- 
ward Smith Parsons. 

MARINE DISASTERS. See Sarety aT SEA. 

MARINE ENGINES. See INTERNAL Com- 
BUSTION ENGINES; SHIPBUILDING. 

MARINE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 
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MARITIME PROVINCES. The name ap- 
plied to the Canadian provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS. See 
AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF, 
and AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. An _insti- 
tution of the higher learning under Roman Cath- 
olic direction at Milwaukee, Wis., founded in 
1907. The enrollment for the fall session of 
1920 was 3426 and for the summer session 195. 
There were 210 members in the faculty. The in- 
come for the year amounted to $1,500,000. 
There were 30,000 volumes in the library. Plans 
were under way for the building of the School of 
Dentistry and the College of Medicine. Presi- 
dent, Rev. H. C. Noonan, S.J., M.A. 

MARSHALL, CHaAgLes. See Music, Opera. 

MARSHALL, Wiu1am Louis. Army of- 
ficer, died July 2. He was born at Washington, 
Ky., June 11, 1846; educated at Kenyon College, 
Ohio, and enlisted in 1862 as a private in the 
Kentucky cavalry. After the war he studied at 
West Point, where he graduated in 1865, and 
where he taught in the department of natural 
and experimental philosophy, 1870-71. In 1873 
while he was in charge of the Colorado section of 
explorations west of the 100th meridian, he dis- 
covered Marshall Pass across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and later while still engaged in the work of 
exploration he found the gold placers of Marshall 
Basin in Colorado (1875). He had charge of 
the construction of levees in the Southern States, 
of improvements in the Mississippi River, of the 
harbors of Lake Michigan, and of various river 
improvements in Illinois and Wisconsin, from 
1881 to 1890; and for the next 10 years he was 
in charge of the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal. From 1900 to 1908 he had charge of the 
construction of fortifications in New York Har- 
bor and of improvements in the main channels; 
and he was in command of the corps of engineers, 
United States army, at the time of his retire- 
ment, June 11, 1910. After his retirement he 
was still active in various important engineering 
enterprises including the protection of Imperial 
Valley, Cal., from the overflow of the Colorado 
River, 1914-15. 

MARTIN, Sir THowas Cartaw. Scottish 
journalist, died at Edinburgh, Scotland, at the 
end of October. From 1911 to 1916 he was di- 
rector of the Royal Scottish Museum. He was 
born in 1850 and first entered the civil service but 
subsequently went into journalism. For 18 
years he was editor of the Dundee Advertiser and 
he continued in newspaper work until 1910. 

MARTINIQUE. An island in the West In- 
dies, forming one ot the Lesser Antilles; a French 
colony. Area, 385 square miles; population 
(1916), 193,087. Capital, Fort de France, with 
a population of 26,399. Imports (1918), 54,- 
770,959 francs; exports, 90,800,171 francs, rum 
and sugar being the main exports. In 1918 the 
budget balanced at 11,079,999 francs. Tonnage 
of vessels entered in 1918 was 328,269; cleared, 
218,780. The steamships of French and Ameri- 
can companies visit the island regularly and 
there is communication with the Continent by 
means of cables. It is under a governor and 
general council, and an elective municipal coun- 
cil, and is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. 

MARYLAND. PopuraTion. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
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there were, 1,449,661 residents in the State, 
Jan. 1, 1920, as compared with 1,295,346 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 47,908, a falling 
off of 2.1 per cent since 1910. The following 
table is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc..Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1920 670,000 25,795,000 $20,894,000 
1919 680,000 27,880,000 39,032,000 
Oats ....... 1920 65,000 2,112,000 1,478,000 
1919 65,000 1,820,000 1,492,000 
Wheat ..... 1920 670,000 11,390,000 18,794,000 
1919 785,000 10,598,000 22,786,000 
Tobacco 1920 85,000 *30,625,000 8,881,000 
1919 329,000 *19,575,000 5,872,000 
Bay 200834 1920 478,000 ©€741,000 18,453,000 
1919 456,000 “688,00 15,296,000 
Potatoes ... 1920 60,000 6,120,000 5,814,000 
1919 55,000 5,170,000 6,721,000 
* Pounds. ° Tons 


See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


TRANSPORTATION. In 1919 the total mileage 
of first line track was 1409. The Public Service 
Commission reported 26 steam railway corpora- 
tions in the State on Jan. 1, 1920. Of these the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington are the longest. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed in 
the regular session of the legislature the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: Provision for the “merit 
system” and for a commission to be appointed 
by the governor for six years to insure the en- 
forcement of the civil service law; centraliza- 
tion of the State purchasing department; crea- 
tion of a State athletic commission to super- 
vise boxing and wrestling; creation of State rac- 
ing commission; creation of a commission to re- 
vise and prepare industrial and welfare laws; pre- 
vention of fraud in respect to securities offered for 
sale; revision and codification of mining laws; 
requiring the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the opening of certain schools; in- 
creasing compensation of members of legislature; 
authorizing motion pictures on Sunday subject 
to a referendum vote; creation of war records 
commission. 

ELecTions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 236,- 
117; Cox (Democrat), 180,626; Debs (Socialist), 
8878; Christensen (Farm-Labor), 1645; Cox 
(Socialist Labor), 1178; as compared with the 
following vote in the presidential election of 
1916: ilson (Democrat), 138,359; Hughes 
(Republican), 117,347; Hanly (Progressive), 
2903; Benson (Socialist), 2674; Reimer (Social- 
ist-Labor), 756. The vote for United States 
Senator in 1920 was: Weller (Republican), 184,- 
299; Smith (Democrat), 167,200; Iverson (In- 
dependent), 21,345; Toole (Socialist), 6559; 
Hawkins (Independent), 6538; Lang (Socialist- 
Labor), 2569. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Albert C. Ritchie; Sec- 
retary of State, Geo. L. Radcliffe; Comptrol- 
ler, Hugh A. McMullen; Treasurer, William P. 
Jackson; Attorney-General, Alexander Arm- 
strong; Superintendent of Education, McCoy 
Hall; Adjutant-General, Henry M. Warfield. 

Jupic1aBy. Supreme Court: Chief-Judge, 
Andrew Hunter Boyd; Associate Judges, Jobn 
R. Pattison, Albert Constable, T. Scott Offutt, 
William H. Thomas, Hammond Urner, John P. 
Briscoe, Henry Stockbridge. 
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MARYLAND, UNIversity or. An inscitu- 
tion of higher learning at College Park, Md., 
founded in 1856. The number of student. en- 
rolled in 1920 was 666. There were 54 mcmbers 
in the faculty. President, A. F. Woods. 

MASSA SETTS. PoruLaTIon. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 3,852,356 residents in the State, 
Jan. 1, [$20, as compared with 3,366,416, in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 31,982, a falling off 
of 13.4 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the Dnited 


States Department of Agriculture, covering the 


years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1920 21,000 840,000 $1,050,000 
1919 26,000 1,508,000 2,594,000 
Tobacco 1920 10,200 £15,810,000 6,419,000 
1919 10,000 15,400,000 7,180,000 
FAGY. 6. oces 1920 457,000 €683,000 17,540,000 
1919 456,000 ¢677,000 18,204,000 
Potatoes ... 1920 82,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 
1919 81,000 2,790,000 5,801,000 
* Pounds. ° Tons. 


Finance. Cash on hand, Dec. 1, 1919, $12,- 
065,772; receipts during year, $136,588,178; pay- 
ments, $132,353,938; cash on hand Dec. 1, 1920, 
$16,300,012. The net receipts for the ordinary 
expenses of the department for the year ending 
Dec. 1, 1920, from taxes, licenses, etc. were $70,- 
751,917 and the net payment for the running ex- 
penses of the department were $70,643,183. To- 
tal bonded indebtedness, Dec. 1, 1920, $143,150,- 
662; sinking funds, $50,914,469; total net bonded 
debt, $92,236,193. Net direct debt, $35,128,240, 
a decrease for the year of $5,304,965; net contin- 
gent debt, $57,107,953 an increase of $5,982,311. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed by 
the legislature may be mentioned: A daylight 
saving law; relief to tenants in the housing 
crisis; the appointment of a fuel administrator; 
authorization of amateur sports on Sunday after- 
noons; creation of a State boxing commission; 
authorization of the regulation of billboard ad- 
vertising; continuance of the commission on the 
necessaries of life; authorization of purchase of 
waste land for reforestation; act relative to the 
appointment of police-women in Boston; and pro- 
vision of facilities for women’s voting when the 
suffrage amendment was ratified; many meas- 
ures on behalf of the veterans of the late war; 
extension of borrowing power of codperative 
banks; removal of technicalities from the work- 
men’s compensation law; simplification of reme- 
dial wage board legislation and of the minimum 
wage scale; provision for public clinics. Among 
the measures lost were the 2.75 per cent beer 
bill; the bill providing for the censorship of 
motion pictures; the loan shark bill; and meas- 
ures believed to be injurious to insurance and 
saving institutions. The Governor’s message on 
the subject of his veto of the beer bill contended 
that at that time such legislation was merely 
deceptive—that no one would really dare to act 
upon such laws. 

Exections. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 681,- 
153; Cox (Democrat), 276,691; Debs (Socialist), 
32,265; Cox (Socialist Labor), 3583; as com- 

ed with the eiwne. oe in the presidential 
election of 1916: Hughes (Republican), 268,- 
784; Wilson (Democrat), 247,885; Benson (So- 
cialist), 11,058; Hanly (Prohibitionist), 2993. 
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The vote for governor in 1920 was: Cox (Re- 
publican), 643,869; Walsh (Democrat), 290,350; 
Hutchins (Socialist), 20,079; Mulligan (Social- 
ist Labor), 6383. 

Orricers. Governor, Calvin Coolidge; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Channing H. Cox; Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Albert P. Langtry; Treas- 
urer, Fred J. Burrell; Attorney-General, J. Wes- 
ton Allen; Auditor, Alonzo B. Cook. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg; Justices, Henry King. 
Braley, Charles Ambrose De Courcy, John Craw- 
ford Crosby, Edward Peter Pierce, James Bernard 
Carroll, Charles Francis Jenney. See EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. A non-sectarian Technolog: 
ical institution at Cambridge, Mass., founded in 
1861. There were 1401 students in the summer 
school and 3500 were enrolled for the regular fall 
session. The faculty numbered 141. The in- 
come for the year was $525,285. There were 
140,730 volumes in the library. A Pratt School 
of Naval Architecture was under construction 
from funds left by Mr. Pratt prior to the war. 
During the year the endowment fund, including 
the $4,000,000 given by Mr. George Eastman, 
came to a little over $8,000,000. Acting presi- 
dent, Dr. Elihu Thomson, succeeding Dr. Mac- 
Laurin, who died January 15th. 

MATCHAM, Frank. Theatrical architect, 
died in England in May. He was born in 1854. 
He was one of the most successful theatrical 
architects in England where more than 100 the- 
atres and music halls were designed by him in- 
cluding the Coliseum and Palladium. 

MATERNITY INSURANCE. See Socian 
INSURANCE. i 

MATHERS, HELEN. British novelist, died, 
March 11. She was born in Somerset in 1853 
and began writing in childhood. Before she was 
20 years old she began work on a novel published 
in 1875 under the name of Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, 
which won an immediate popularity and passed 
through many editions during the next 25 years, 
being translated into several languages. An- 
other popular novel of hers was Cherry ltpe 
(1877), and still another, Bam Wildfire (1897), 
but these though successful did not repeat the 
success of her first novel. Other novels were: 
My Lady Greensleeves; Sam’s Sweetheart; Story 
of a Sin; A Man of To-day; Murder or Man- 
slaughter; Found Out; Blind Justice; Becky; 
Cinders; The Ferryman; and Love the Thief. 

MURBITANIA. A so-called Civilian Terri- 
tory of French West Africa (q.v.), consisting of 
eight districts with a total area of 344,967 square 
miles. The natives, who are for the most part 
Moorish Mohammedans, number about 256,000. 
It is under a commissioner of the government- 
general. ; 

MAURITIUS. An island belonging to.Great 
Britain in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of 
Madagascar, constituting a British crown colony. 
Area, about 720 square miles; population (1911), 
377,083; estimated, Jan. 1, 1918, 384,951. Capi- 
tal, Port Louis, with a population in 1911 (with 
suburbs) of 50,060. The greater part of the 
population is Indian (252,251 in 1911). Total 
imports (1918) £2,861,417; exports £3,715,445. 
Revenue, 1917-18, £903,776; expenditures, £857,- 
359. The railway lines have a mileage of 119%. 
Dependent on Mauritius are a number of small 
islands, including Rodrigues and the St. Bran- 
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don, Chagos, and Eagle groups. Mauritius is 
under a governor aided by an executive council 
and a council of government, which is in part 
elective. Governor at the beginning of 1920, Sir 
H. Hesketh Bell. 

MAXWELL, Wrurm Henry. British ad- 
miral, died July 1. He was born July 30, 1840; 
entered the navy in 1854 and was midshipman in 
the Baltic during the Crimean War. He subse- 
quently was engaged in the African coast service 
for the suppression of the slave trade. In 1869, 
while commanding the Dryad, he captured a 
slaver on the Madagascar coast and freed 200 
slaves. He became a rear-admiral in 1889 and 
vice-admiral in 1895. During his retirement he 
was promoted to the rank of admiral. 

MAXWELL, WILLIAM Hensy. Educator, 
died at Flushing, L. I., May 3. For many years 
he was superintendent of the public schools of 
Greater New York. He was born in Ireland, 
March 5, 1852; educated at Queens University, 
Ireland; and came to the United States soon 
afterwards. From 1887 to 1898 he was super- 
intendent of the public schools of Brooklyn. He 
was then appointed to the same office for Greater 
New York. He was president of the National 
Educational Association in 1905; and published a 
number of text books, including Elementary Eng- 
lish Grammar, School Grammar, ete. 

MAYFLOWER. See PLYMOUTH TERCENTEN- 
ARY. 

MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO I8- 
LANDS. An archipelago belonging to France 
and administered by the governor-general of 
Madagascar. Area, 837 square miles; popula- 
tion estimated at 197,900. 

McCARTHY, Jamxrs P. Newspaper editor, 
died in New York City, December 26. He was 
born at Worcester, Mass., in 1871, and went into 
a newspaper office when he was still a boy. 
Among the newspaper positions held by him were 
those of city editor of the Worcester Telegram 
and of the Brooklyn Standard Union; also that 
of Brooklyn manager of the New York Herald. 
Ile afterwards was on the editorial staff of the 
New York Evening Telegram. He wrote a text- 
hook on journalism called the Newspaper Worker 
and he also wrote the Rise of Dennis Hath- 
naught. 

McCLAUGHRY, Rosert Wisson. Crimin- 
nologist and prison warden, died in Chicago, IIl., 
November 9. He was born at Fountain Green, 
Ill., July 22, 1839, and graduated at Monmouth 
College in 1860. He served throughout the 
Civil War, reaching the rank of major when mus- 
tered out. In 1874 he was appointed warden 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, re- 
maining in that office until 1888, when he became 
general superintendent of the Pennaylvania In- 
dustrial Reformatory. Three years later he was 
appointed Chief of Police in Chicago (1891-93) 
and then became successively general superin- 
tendent of the Illinois State Reformatory (1893 - 
97); warden of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
(1897-99); and warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. (1899-1913). 
Ife was regarded as an authority on criminology. 

McCLELLAND, JoHN ALEXANDER. British 
physicist, died April 13. He was professor of 
experimental physics at University College, Dub- 
lin, and commissioner of education for Ireland. 
Ile was born in 1870 and educated at Queens 
Colllege, Galway, Royal University, graduating 
with honors. He became professor of physics at 
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the University College, Dublin, in 1900, and 
wrote largely on the subject for the scientific 
journals. He was known especially for his work 
in radio-activity. 

McGRAW, Joon THomas. Lawyer, died at 
Grafton, W. Va., April 29. He was born at 
Grafton, W. Va., in 1856, and was educated at 
St. Vincent’s College in that State and at Yale 
College. From 1885 to 1889 he was collector of 
internal revenue in West Virginia, and he was a 
member of the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee for 12 years. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions of 1896 and 
1908, and a member of the Democratic National 
Committee for West Virginia after 1896. 

McNALLY, James  Cuirrorp. American 
consul, died August 5. He was born at Strat- 
fordshire, England, May 12, 1865; was brought 
to the United States in 1868; graduated at St. 
Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa,; and studied sub- 
sequently at St. Laurent’s College, Montreal. 
He practiced law in Salt Lake City, 1891-1903, 
and was appointed by President Cleveland as 
Probate Judge (1894-1906). He was secretary 
of the American Legation and consul-general at 
Bogata, Colombia, 1898-99, and subsequently 
held diplomatic offices in Guatemala, Belgium, 
China, and Germany. From May 8, 1917, he was 
consul-general at Ztirich, Switzerland. ; 

MEAGHER, Joun Luxe. Clergyman and 
writer, died at Long Island City, N. Y., May 8. 
He was born at Drangan, Ireland, Aug. 14, 1848; 
studied at Montreal, Canada, and was ordained 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood in 1875. He 
was pastor at Cazenovia, N. Y., for 10 years and 
for a long time was president of the Christian 
Press Association and the Christian Literary 
Union. He wrote Truth Teaching by Signs and 
Ceremonies; The Festal Year; Man, the Mirror 
of the Universe; The Religion of the World; The 
Tragedy of Calvary; The Seven Gates of Heaven; 
What is manf and other works. His books 
passed through many editions. 

MEAT. See Live STOckK. 

MECHLENBURG-SCHWERIN. Formerly 
a grand duchy and constituent state of the Ger- 
man Empire. The throne was vacated in Novem- 
ber, 1918. For statistics, see YEAR Books pre- 
ceding 1919. : 

MECHLENBURG-STRELITZ. Formerly a 
grand duchy of the German Empire; proclaimed 
a republic in November, 1918. For statistics, 
see YEAR Books preceding 1919. 

MEDICAL PROGRE There has been no 
great outstanding fact in the evolution of medi- 
cal and sanitary science during 1920. The men- 
ace of typhus fever to western Europe from the 
extensive foci in eastern and southeastern por- 
tions of the Continent is the most impressive to 
date. The persistence of socalled sleeping sick- 
ness or as it is now termed Epidemic Encephalitis 
is of importance hut thus far there is no sug- 
gestion of a large incidence, victims being com- 
paratively few and scattered. Yellow fever has 
reappeared in several small foci but the cause 1s 
now known and the prospects of keeping it under 
control by preventive vaccination are excellent. 
In theory bubonic plague is a menace but outside 
of its habitat the disease seldom gets beyond a 
few seaports. Under the head of nutrition the 
subject of internal secretions has received a great 
impetus through the writings of the biologist 
Steinach of Vienna; and the prospect of “re 
juvenation” by transplantation of sex glands has 
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been entirely supplanted by the socalled auto- 
plastic method, in which a simple operation— 
ligation of the sexual duct—may accomplish all 
that has been claimed from transplantation. 
The subject of vitamines has reached the public 
and there is a large demand for preparations for 
self-medication. There is no expectation of bene- 
fit in the case of adults unless there has been some 
' deprivation of them in the diet: hence their re- 
striction to convalescence from serious disease. 
Under the head of psychotherapy it is noted that 
lay persons are practising psycho-analysis on a 
considerable scale. such practice not conflicting 
with anv law; and certain abuses are said to have 
resulted even at this early stage. Under the 
head of radium its use in medical diseases is 
mentioned—it has generally been regarded as a 
surgical resource. Under the head of cancer we 
may mention that it continues to increase despite 
all measures intended to check its spread. 

For details of Medical Progress the reader 
should consult the following sections: ALCOHOL 
SUBSTITUTES; AN-EMIA, SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF; BUBONIC PLAGUE; CANCER; DIETETICS AND 
DISEASE; DIPHTHERIA; EPILEPSY; ENCEPHA- 
LITIS, EripeMic; Hay FEVER AND ASTHMA; IN- 
SANITY; INTERNAL SECRETIONS; INFLUENZA; 
MALARIA; MENINGITIS; MENTAL CONFLICTS; 
PELLAGRA; RADIUM, MEDICAL USE OF; TUBERCU- 
LOSIS; TyPHOID FEVER; TYPHUS FEVER; VITAL 
STATISTICS; YELLOW FEVER. 

MELTZER, SAMUEL JAMES. American 

hysiologist, died in New York City, November 7. 
Te made a number of important medical dis- 
coveries including a new method of artificial res- 
piration. He ‘was born in Russia in 1851; 
studied philosophy and medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and came to the United States in 
1883, beginning his practice in New York. From 
1906 to the time of his death he was the head of 
the Department of Physiology and Pharmacology 
at the Rockefeller Institute. Among his dis- 
coverics may be mentioned a method of reviving 
animals by “pharyngeal insufflation” and a new 
method of treating lockjaw (1914). He was a 
major in the Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
a member of many medical bodies. 

MELVIN, Henry ALEXANDER. Judge, died, 
April 24. He was born at Springfield, IIl., Sept. 
28, 1865, and studied at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Having been admitted to the bar, he was 
district attorney and prosecuting attorney in 
Alameda County, where from 1901 to 1908 he 
served also as judge of the Superior Court. 
After Sept. 28, 1908, he was justice of the Su- 
preme Court of California. After 1906, he held 
the chair of legal medicine in the Oakland Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery. 

MENINGITIS. Inflammation of the mem- 
branes covering the brain is perhaps less under- 
stood by the great mass of people than any other 
serious and fatal malady. Its mortality is very 
high and it causes a great loss of life. Epidemic 
meningitis so called occurs sporadically and 
causes an average of about five deaths a week in 
New York in non-epidemic years; and the mor- 
tality from turberculous meningitis is about the 
same. Chronic syphilitic meningitis which also 
involves the brain substance is the cause of the 
well known fatal type of insanity known as 
paresis which causes several deaths weekly. 
There is also the so-called simple meningitis, 
which according to textbooks does not occur alone 
but only as a complication of some general infec- 
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tion. Be this as it may, the vital statistics of 
cities in tropical and aed tere countries show 
that very many death certificates are filled out 
“simple meningitis.” In New York statistics 
show that there are scveral deaths weekly from 
this cause, and that they occur at all periods of 
life. There appears to be some connection be- 


tween simple meningitis and hot climates. It 
has heen said that some of these cases may be 
due to overindulgence in alcohol, and fear of 
meningitis appears to be a deterrent to the use 
of spirits in some of these countries. In general 
meningitis differs from other secondary lesions 
because it need not be due to the infected state 
of the blood. Infections and even the mere pres- 
ence of infectious germs in the vault of the 
pharynx are often sufficient to infect the interior 
of the brain. Our knowledge of the diagnosis 
and treatment of meningitis has been greatly in- 
creased of late years by the common practice of 
puncturing the spinal canal and examining the 
contents for bacteria and the products of inflam- 
mation. The withdrawal of a certain amount of 
this fluid which is present under pressure gives 
great relief and may lead to recovery. During 
the war there was an extensive prevalence of epi- 
demic meningitis and despite the deadly charac- 
ter of this affection repeated tappings for relief 
sometimes led to recovery. The principal re- 
source was however the use of the specific anti- 
serum. 

MENTAL CONFLICTS AND MENTAL 
DISORDERS. Professor Jung of Zurich, one 
of the leading authorities on psychoanalysis in 
the cure of menta] disorders delivered an address 
on the mental mechanisms through which psychi- 
cal affections are generated, before the Royal 
Medical Society of Great Britain. The regularly 
trained physician who looks for an organic causa- 
tion of mental disease is usually unable to recog- 
nize the true motivation of the latter. The ac- 
tion of strong emotional states like fright and 
the effects of mental overexertion, insomnia, etc., 
are sufficiently obvious but the most common 
factor. to wit, a mental conflict, is generally over- 
looked, although he mav seek for one. The 
trained psychoanalyst will recognize it at once. 
The ordinary practitioner will frequently unearth 
some organic disease and will perhaps attribute 
the mental state to this lesion but usually he will 
be mistaken. Juny devotes most of his effort 
to the subject of mental conflicts. They are very 
common among parents and among others in 
association with parents. Thus a mother may 
wish a son or daughter all happiness in regard to 
the great adventures of life such as love and 
marriage, education, religion, choice of a business 
career, etc., but will at the same time look for- 
ward with the greatest dread to the separation 
which may be involved. When this separation is 
impending the mother may fall ill with a dis- 
ease picture at once recognizable as of psychic 
origin. The type of disease is comprised under 
hysteria. 

But there are also subjects whose disease pic- 
ture comes under the head not of hysteria but 
of precocious dementia, and in these subjects 
there is no evidence of the organic lesions of de- 
mentia but instead a well known history of men- 
tal conflict. These subjects are often so ill men- 
tally that they are committed to asylums where 
the fear that they will never be released precipi- 
tates much more serious alienation; yet these 
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ean be cured if taken at an early period before 
they have become truly insane. 
HANT MARINE ACT. See SHIPPING. 

MEREDITH, Epwin T. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, assuming office February 2. He was 
born and reared on a farm in Iowa, and soon 
after leaving Highland Park College he became 
associated with the Farmers’ Tribune, subse- 
quently becoming owner and publisher. In 1902 
he started a new paper under the name of Suc- 
cessful Farming, which under his management 
became a large and thriving enterprise. In 1917 
he was appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a member of the Board of Excess Profits Ad- 
visors. He served for several years as director 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, was a mem- 
ber of a commission appointed by the President 
to visit Great Britain and France in 1918 for the 
purpose of advising in the industrial and labor 
policies of our allies in the great war, and in 
1920 was elected president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. On the transfer of 
David F. Houston to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, Mr. Meredith became Secretary of 
Agriculture (February 2). As Secretary he 
conducted a wide campaign of education on the 
work of the Department and its importance not 
only to the farming people but to the business 
world and life of the whole country. 

MERSON, Luc Otivier. French painter, 
died in Paris, November 14. He had been a pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was 
born May 21, 1846, and made his success at an 
early age, winning the Grand Prix of Rome in 
1869. He was a member of the Institute and 
Commander of the Legion of Honor. 

MESOPOTAMIA. The region of the Eu- 
phrates and Tiyris rivers between northern 
Arabia and Persia; formerly a division of the 
Turkish Empire in Asia, comprising the vilayets 
of Mosul, Bagdad, and Basra (Busrah); overrun 
by the British during the war and occupied by 
them since. The British captured the town of 
Basra, Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad, March 11, 
1917. For status as determined under the 
Treaty, sce below and see also article WAR OF THE 
NaTions. Area, 143,250 square miles; popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1920, 2,849,282, 
divided as follows: Bagdad, 1,360,304; Basra, 
785,600; Mosul, 703,378. According to religion, 
the population consisted of 1,146,685 Sunnite 
Mohammedans; 1,494,015 Shiite Mohammedans; 
87,488 Jews; 78,792 Christians; 42,302 of other 
religions. The chief seaport is Basra at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. In 1920 there were 13 gov- 
ernment pfimary schools, 4 municipal schools 
aided hy the state, a teachers’ training school, 
and a survey school had been opened, and a be- 
ginning had hecn made in agricultural education. 
Resources are extensive but undeveloped. The 
oil deposits have been noted since the time of the 
Romans, and according to experts rich unworked 
oil wells are to be found in the vilayets of Bagdad 
and Mosul. Oil wells near Kerkook have been 
used for centuries, and wells are now exploited at 
Gayara near Mosul and at Mandali on the Persian 
frontier northeast of Bagdad. Oil sources have 
been discovered in Kurdistan. Asphalt deposits 
at Hit have been used since the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The following information in respect to 
production and commerce was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerve in November, 1920: 

PRopucTION. Much attention has been devoted 
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recently to agriculture. Experimenta] farms 
for ascertaining the most profitable kinds of 
wheat and barley to raise have been started in 
different parts of the country. Model dairy 
farms for improving the methods and placing be- 
fore the inhabitants practical working dairy 
farms on modern principles are in operation. 
Experimental cotton farms have demonstrated 
that cotton can be profitably grown in all parts 
of Mesopotamia, and already a good many farm- 
ers have started the cultivation of cotton with 
the aid of experts from Egypt and India. 
Groundnuts or peanuts have also been success- 
fully raised at Fellujah on the Euphrates. In 
1919 and 1920, however, cultivation of the land 
was greatly hampered by the lack of farm labor, 
the price of labor of all kinds having gone up 
100 or 150 per cent. : 

In June, 1919, the ancient canal Saqlawiyah, 
near Fellujah, was formally reopened and the 
waters of the Euphrates were allowed to pass 
through. This canal follows approximately the 
course of the ancient Nahr Isa Canal, once navi- 
gable, which was constructed in 762 a.p. The 

resent canal provides water enough for the 
irrigation of 70,000 acres in winter and 36,000 
acres in summer. The level of the bed of the 
canal, which is 25 feet wide, will allow a depth of 
5 feet of water flowing through the regulator 
when the river is at its lowest, and in times of 
flood this depth can be increased to 10 feet. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work done to 
improve and enlarge the irrigation system of 
Mesopotamia may be gathered from the follow- 
ing budget for the year ending March 31, 1920: 
Irrigation maintenance, $648,800; irrigation new 
works, $2,358,388; flood protection maintenance, 
$778,560; flood protection new works, $389,280; 
buildings and roads maintenance, $194,640; total, 
$4,369,668. 

The Yousoufieh Canal has been reopened, bring- 
ing water from the Euphrates to the vicinity of 
Bagdad and greatly increasing the production of 
vegetables for the Bagdad market. Other canals 
opened, considerably increasing the cultivated 
area of Mesopotamia, are: New Khalis Canal, 
from the Diala River; Beni Hassan Canal, from 
the Euphrates River; and the Georgivah Canal, 
from the Euphrates River. 

CoMMERCE. The total commerce of Mesopo- 
tamia for the calendar year 1919 amounted to 
$95,453,362, which is a much larger volume of 
business than ever transacted before in one year. 
The division of this business is shown in the 
following figures: Imports through Bassorah, 
$45,390,819; imports through Bagdad, $14,311,- 
201; total imports, $59,702,020; exports through 
Bagdad, $24,038,166; exports through Bassorah, 
$11,713,176; total exports, $35,751,342; total 
foreign trade, $95,453,362. 

Cotton goods amounting to over $28,000,000 
accounts for 47 per cent of the total importation 
into Mesopotamia. It is estimated to be four 
times the amount in value and double the quan- 
tity compared with the normal importation be- 
fore the war. The cause of this unusually lar 
importation was the depletion of the markets in 
Mesopotamia and Persia during the war. For 
about four years the only imports reaching Bag- 
dad came in through the desert from Bassorah 
at great risk and expense, as ordinary communi- 
cation between Bagdad and Bassorah was cut off. 
About one-half of the cotton goods imported by 
Bagdad merchants goes ultimately to Persia. On 
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account of the disturhances in Russia, the route 
to northern Persia via Batum has been unsafe 
for some time, and consequently Persia has been 
supplied to a larger extent than usual through 
Bagdad. 

ugar is the next largest item in imports, ship- 
ments amounting to $7,078,719 and accounting 
for 11 per cent of the total imports in 1919. A 
large quantity of sugar is consumed in Mesopo- 
tamia and much is exported to Persia. From 
12,000 to 15,000 bags of sugar (220 pounds each) 
arrive monthly in Bagdad via Bassorah. Dur- 
ing 1919 nearly all the sugar came from India, 
but was originally from Java and China with 
the exception of loaf sugar from Egypt. Re- 
cently Belgium shipped 20,000 bags of loaf sugar 
directly to Bassorah for Bagdad. 

Tea is imported chiefly from India and Ceylon 
for the Persian market. There is a large stock 
on hand in Bagdad and the market prices has 
depreciated. The total value of the amount im- 
ported ay 1919 was $2,115,478, equal to 3.5 
per cent of the total imports for the year. Silk 
manufactures were imported to the extent of 
$2,089,387, being 3.5 per cent of the total imports. 

The largest item of export was cotton piece 
goods, valued at $17,154,059, sent into Persia 
from Bagdad. The total imports amounted to 
$28,558,632, and reéxports, $17,154,059, leaving 
$11,404,573 for consumption in Mesopotamia. 
This business is nearly all in the hands of local 

merchants having branches in Man- 


chester. The 1919 date crop was unusually good, 


and the total exports amounted to $7,183,203, 


greatly exceeding the average value of pre-war 
annual exports. 

Since the occupation of Mesopotamia by the 
British, but a limited quantity of grain has been 
exported, but with the increased acreage now, 
under irrigation and with the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, the country may become 
a grain-exporting country. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The question of river 
transportation from Bassorah to Bagdad, al- 
though much improved over 1918, has been the 
cause of considerable complaint. The military 
authorities undertook to relieve the situation by 
carrying for merchants a certain amount of 
freight per month, but they have now turned 
back to the Mesopotamia-Persia Corporation 
(Ltd.), formerly Lynch Bros., all the requisi- 
tioned river steamers and have also sold it some 
of the new steamers constructed for the govern- 
ment during the war for military purposes. In 
addition, the railway between Bagdad and Bas- 
sorah is carrying freight and passengers. 

Before the war the only railway in Mesopo- 
tamia was the small section of the Bagdad Rail- 
way running from Bagdad north to Samara, 
about 80 miles, which was built by the Germans. 
During the war several lines were built for mili- 
tary purposes, aggregating 1100 miles. At the 
present time 937 miles of these railways have 
been turned over to the civil administration for 
commercial purposes, and the remainder taken 
up. The line running from Bassorah to Bagdad 
was opened up to traffic on Jan. 15, 1920, and it 
is now possible to go from Bassorah to Bagdad 
in 22 hours by a comfortable train instead of the 
long voyage by river steamer against a swift cur- 
rent. Freights will be much reduced as soon 
as sufficient rolling stock can be obtained to ac- 
commodate the increased business. The line run- 
ning from Bagdad to the Persian frontier at 
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Quarato has already materially reduced the 
freight rate into Persia. Engineers have arrived 
to survey the railroad on to Teheran via Ker- 
manshah and Hamadan. The Persian Gulf will 
thus soon be linked up with the capital of Persia 
by railway via Bagdad. 

There are not direct steamers running between 
American ports and the Persian Gulf. Shippers 
from America to Bagdad and Bassorah can occa- 
sionally get freight accommodation directly to 
Bombay, but generally it is necessary to ship 
to England with transshipment to Bombay and 
then another transshipment is necessary to Bas- 
sorah. The India Office is now running some of 
the old German steamers from London to the 
Persian Gulf once a month. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC. In 1920 the country was 
under a military administration pending the 
determination of the British mandate. Local 
political officials were appointed for the districts 
under the direction of the Secretary of State for 
India and under the control of a civil commis- 
sioner. The work of administration was divided 
into a number of departments including law, edu- 
cation, customs, agricultural development, etc. 
Municipal governments had been _ established 
where possible and tribal councils had been 
created. At the beginning of 1920 the com- 
mander in charge of the British force was Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir J. A. L. Haldane and the civil commis- 
sioner was Lieut.-Col. Sir A. H. Wilson. 

Revolts against British rule were reported at 
intervals throughout the year and in the autumn 
resistance continued. A holy war had _ been 
preached and it was greatly feared that the Mo- 
hammedan population would respond to the ap- 
peal. In the lower Euphrates region the natives 
refused to join, but around Samara in _ the 
autumn, serious conditions were reported. Sev- 
eral attacks were made upon the town. In the 
middle Euphrates region, British Indian troops 
gained control of the water supply of the district 
in the autumn. A section of the railway was 
held by a hostile tribe, but they were driven out 
by British air bombers. In October and Novem- 
ber conditions seemed to be improving every- 
where, except in the region around Samara. Sce 
GREAT BRITAIN, WAR OF THE NATIONS AND 
PETROLEUM. 

MESSEL, Rupotpn. British chemist, died, 
April 18. He was the manager of the Royal In- 
stitute and president of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. He was born at Darmstadt, Germany, 
Jan. 14, 1848, and educated there and in the 
universities of Germany. In 1870, he went to 
Englan:] and applied himself to the chemical in- 
dustry, in which he introduced a number of new 
processes, including a successful process for the 
manufacture of sulphuric anhydride hy catalysis. 

METALLURGY. In 1920 there were few 
new developments or extensive improvements in 
metallurgy. The coming deflation and _ cur- 
tailment of production of many metals, early was 
realized and in the case of gold there was re- 
stricted output in view of market conditions. 
The conditions of labor however made it neces- 
sary at most metallurgical plants to pay in- 
creased attention to the use of mechanical ap- 
pliances and in place of common labor to utilize 
the services of a few skilled men. In fact as 
never before in the industry was the labor ques-. 
tion 80 prominent not on account of strikes. ance 
other troubles, but as an element in economic 
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operation which must be considered in the future 
following any return to normal conditions. 

During the year however there were some de- 
velopments worthy of mention and consideration 
and as usual the Year Book summarizes the more 
significant of these from the authoritative annual 
reviews appearing in Engineering and Mimng 
(New York) and the Iron Age (New York). 

Gotp AND Sitver. An outstanding feature of 
the metallurgy of the precious metals in 1920 
was the interest manifested in improvements for 
the cyanide process. This was further empha- 
sized by the death on March 16, 1920, of John 
Stewart MacArthur who with R. W. and William 
Forrest of Glasgow in 1886 began experiments 
that resulted in the cyanide process which in 
1890 found commercial rdapacyey in South 
Africa as a substitute for the chlorination ia 
ess. This cyanide process for 30 years had re- 
mained virtually unchanged save in mechanical 
details, and in its increased application to re- 
fractory gold and silver ores. ere was discus- 
sion during the year of the use of bromo-cyano- 
gen, which seemed to act as an oxidizing agent 
assisting the solution of the gold in an alkaline 
cyanide. However roasting and aération in most 
cases had supplanted the use of bromo-cyanogen, 
and in Western Australia a large mine which had 
been unable to secure bromide salts during the 
war adopted the more usual alkaline cyanide 
treatment and decided to retain it permanently. 
Low grade cyanide salt was used during the year 
with considerable success in American and Cana- 
dian mills, and was produced at Niagara Falls 
from cyanamid, manufactured there for the fer- 
tilizer industry. Increased extraction from 68 
to 86 per cent was secured at the Connemara 
Mine in Rhodesia by heating the ore previous to 
cyaniding. This was known as “baking” to dis- 
tinguish it from a higher degree of heating or 
roasting, and served to remove the water of 
crystallization from the hydrated oxides of iron 
so that the ore was more amenable to cyanida- 
tion. In connection with cyaniding flotation was 
applied to the recovery of slime concentrates at 
the Belmont Shawmut mill in California. The 
process involved classifying and treating the 
various concentrates. The granular concentrate 
was roasted, then mixed with the raw slime con- 
centrate and then cyanided. It was claimed that 
while cyaniding the raw concentrate would afford 
an extraction of only 60 per cent, the treatment 
outlined would increase it to from 91 to 94 per 
cent. 

Flotation methods were increasingly used in 
various fields. At the Shattuck mill at Bisbee, 
Ariz., the concentration of the silver-lead car- 
bonate ores was so treated with satisfactory re- 
sults. A flotation method to eliminate graphitic 
material in certain ore bodies which produced 
gold losses by precipitation was reported from 
the McIntyre-Porcupine mines of tario. In 
the cobalt district of Ontario flotation methods 
were used to aid in the recovery of silver with 
considerable economies, in the Coniagas mill by 
means of a cleaner cell flotation concentrates 
were increased from 150 ounces per ton to 450 
ounces per ton. 

Coprer. The use of pulverized coal in place 
of coke in both blast and reverberatory furnaces 
was an interesting development of the year in the 
metallurgy of copper. At the new Cerro de 
Pasco Mining Company smelter at Oroya, Peru, 
under construction with a daily capacity of 2500 
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tons, the blast furnaces were designed to burn 
pulverized coal and were the first furnaces of this 
type to be installed in a large plant. In large 
installations operating with pulverized coal it 
was claimed that for about 30 per cent of the 
coke of the charge an equal weight of pulverized 
coal could be substituted. In a large plant 
equipped with reverberatory furnaces in South- 
western United States the coal was fed directly to 
the furnace by fan pressure after it had been pul- 
verized, omitting the complicated drying and 
separating apparatus required when, as in most 
instances, the coal used varied in its moisture 
content. In the plant in question the coal used 
was remarkably free from moisture and assisted 
in the operation. The year’s noteworthy feature 
in this respect was the size of the plants thus 
equipped, for small reverberatory furnaces had 
used pulverized coal for some time. An innova- 
tion in preparing the charge for the blast furn- 
ace, where nodulizing had been practiced, adopted 
at Chrome, N. S., was to flatten out the nodules 
by passing the product so treated between rolls. 
Several improvements in the hydro-metallurgy 
of copper were practiced during the year or were 
under experimental test. A process of using 
liquid sulphur dioxide as the precipitant of 
the copper from the leach solution, under de- 
velopment in the Anaconda research laboratory 
was adopted by the Andes Copper Company. An 
improvement in handling the cement copper from 
rejected electrolyte was reported from Ajo, Ari- 
zona, and consisted in dissolving the cement cop- 
per in agitation tanks in a portion of the electro- 
lyte containing approximately 0.5 per cent fer- 
nic sulphate. The effect was to reduce the 
ferric sulphate to the ferrous state and the solu- 
tion was then added to the purified electrolyte 
from the sulphur-dioxide and then the combined 
solutions returned to the electrolytic tanks. 

In copper concentration, as in other fields of 
metallurgy, flotation continued to be of leading 
interest, though not on account of any great in- 
crease in knowledge of the various phenomena 
nor in presenting any adequate explanation. 
One of the chief engineers of Mineral Separation, 
the owner of the patents under which the proc- 
ess is worked, a Mr. Sulman of London, published 
a long paper on the subject, which was gener- 
ally discussed, and both favorably and unfavor- 
ably criticized. In the United States Mineral 
Separation continued its various infringement 
suits and in its turn was under investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission and_ the 
American Mining Congress. The whole question 
of flotation engrossed the attention of many com- 
petent investigators and there were a number of 
new machines placed on the market. Various 
Hotation reagents other than oils were being in- 
vestigated, and it was believed that the discovery 
of selective flotation reagents that would finally 
solve the complex sulphide ore problem might 
be expected. ; 

The concentrates obtained from flotation were 
the subject of sintering to prepare them for 
blast-furnace treatment in considerable experi- 
mentation that was under way during the year. ~ 
These developments indicated a considerable con- 
trol of the product for subsequent treatment. 

As showing the high development of copper 
smelting it was stated that the industry had 
reached a point where in many cases the by- 
products produced showed a greater profit than 
the principal profit. In not a few instances 
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this condition was brought about by outside in- 
fluences seeking to eliminate and curh the nui- 
sance of smelter smoke. However, the result 
was that the collection of flue dust through the 
agency of bag houses or the Cottrel electrical 
precipitation method served to secure large 
quantities of rare metals and metallic and other 
compounds. In some cases even the sulphur 
gases can be utilized and the Tennessee Copper 
Co. turns practically all its sulphur into sul- 
phuric acid. In other cases the sulphur is re- 
claimed in the form of liquid sulphur dioxide to 
be sold to the pulp mills and also to be used in 
the manufacture of concentrated sulphuric acid 
by the contact process. In fact, a list of the 
recovered and saleable by-products of the in- 
dustry as obtained hy the larger smelting com- 
panies included sulphuric acid, liquid sulphur 
dioxide, gold, silver, lead, zine, zinc oxide, zine 
dust, test lead, blue vitriol, litharge, cadmium, 
bismuth, thallium, selenium and its compounds, 
tellurium, arsenic, fungicides, insecticides, phos- 
phate fertilizers, aluminum and aluminum com- 
pounds, antimony, lithopone, platinum, pal- 
ladium, iridium, nickel and nickel sulphate, fire 
brick and common brick. 

The copper industry in 1920 was reaching a 
high degree of efficiency and economy and _ it 
was believed that in the near future practically 
everything in the ore would be saved and put 
to practical use. Long since the slag from the 
smelters had been u for railway ballast, for 
building highways and for concrete, particularly 
in foundation work., Moreover, the waste heat 
was being recovered from all reverberatory fur- 
nace installations, and in a few cases was recov- 
ered from slag in the form of low-pressure steam. 
At the Tacoma Smelting Company’s plant the 
slag pots were used to heat certain buildings, 


the only requirement being to change the slag . 


pots at intervals. Considerable coal consump- 
tion was saved in this way. 

Leap. The introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices and machinery for handling ores, fluxes, and 
hy-products and the installation of improved 
crushing and sampling facilities characterized 
lead metallurgy in 1920 rather than any special 
advances in technical processes. Pulverized coal 
as a substitute for coke figured in the lead blast 
furnace ss in copper, but not so thoroughly or 
with the same degree of success, though to an 
encouraging degree. However, where coke was 
expensive and bituminous coal was available at 
reasonable cost, substantial economies could be 
and were secured. Nevertheless, pulverized coal 
was used in many departments of lead smelting 
and refining, a comparatively recent use being 
as a substitute for oil for ignition of the charge 
with the Dwight and Lloyd sintering apparatus. 

The Cottrell fume precipitating apparatus was 
finding increased application in lead smelters 
of the Western United States, being used in 
some cases not only for the treatment of roaster 
gases, but for blast furnace gases. At various 
plants modifications of the fundamental devices 
had been made which had resulted in important 
economies and increased facility of operation. 

Zinc. By 1920 the electrolytic process in the 
metallurgy of zinc had demonstrated its success 
and further improvements were in process. 
Methods of specially treating the ores had been 
developed such as roasting’ in such a way that 
no sulphuric acid was required for the lixiviation 
of the zinc, and various methods for the removal 
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of other impurities so as to facilitate electrol- 
ysis. The main obstacle in the way of the 
electrolytic process becoming a formidable com- 
petitor of the older method of distillation, was 
that it must be done on a large scale involving a 
plant whose cost per unit of capacity was greater 
than in the distillation process. Special roast- 
ing furnaces for zinc ores were developed during 
the year, showing important improvements and 
economies. 

By 1920 the production of electrolytic zine 
had risen to 57,441 tons from 10,963 tons in 1916, 
or nearly 12 per cent of the total production for 
1920. Electricity was also applied to the smelt- 
ing of zinc ores in Norway and Sweden and in 
some large and encouraging experiments in the 
United States by Professor C. H. Fulton. In ad- 
dition to two Scandinavian electrothermic plants 
that had been in operation for several years, a 
third plant at Glomfjord, Norway, began work 
in 1920, its method ag in the case of the others 
being to fuse the gangue or useless minerals of 
the ore, drawing it off in the form of slag as 
was done in lead smelting. In the Fulton ex- 
periments the process in course of development 
was one of electrothermic dry distillation, as it 
was termed, and the work though not entirely 
completed commended itself to many experts. 

NICKEL. In the metallurgy of nickel the three 
great producing companies of the world each 
employed different methods of refining, which 
they constantly seek to improve on the score of 
efficiency and economy and to obtain greater 
amounts of the valuable metals found in the 
nickel ores. The British American company 
used the electrolytic process invented by Hybin- 
ette. The International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., employed the Orford salt-cake process, both 
at Port Colborne, Ontario, and Bayonne, N. J. 
The Mond works, in Wales, were using a process 
invented by and named from Dr. Mond, the 
original founder of the company. . 

The Sudbury ores of Ontario carry appreciable 
quantities of gold, silver, and metals of the 
platinum group. From the International Nickel 
Co.’ mattes, in 1910, a total of 1770 


‘ounces of the platinum group metals was re- 


covered, which included 642 ounces of platinum, 
842 ounces of palladium, 227 ounces of rhodium, 
and 76 ounces of osmium, iridium, and ruthe- 
nium. The Mond Nickle Co.’s mattes furnished 
about 3078 ounces of platinum in 1915, 5474 
ounces of palladium, and 917 ounces of iridium 
and rhodium. In 1916, 1917, and 1918 the re- 
covery of platinum amounted to 3372 ounces, 
4719 ounces, and 4958 ounces respectively. 

Iron AND STEEL. Few important changes in 
theory or practice were to be recorded in the 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel during 1920. 
There were many practical problems due to 
changing conditions which manufacturers had 
to meet and but little experiment was conducted. 
In the blast furnace increased Bosh angles and 
wider hearths had demonstrated the possibility 
of increased tonnage and a lower fuel return. 
In fact sv pronounced was this tendency that 
a bosh angle of 90 degrees was considered pos- 
sible. In an open hearth plant using coke oven 
gas for fuel increased economy over current 
practice was secured by burning gas containing 
benzol and the light oils. This principle was 
also proposed for pruducer gas fired furnaces. 
It was suggested, however, that where the re- 
covery of benzol was carried on in the plant the 
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same’ degree of economy might not be secured. 
An innovation of the year in producer gas-fired 
furnaces where coke oven gas was burnt, was 
to introduce the pas directly into the gas up- 
takes instead of through burners. Furnace con- 
struction change was suggested successfully in 
one instance on account of the coal shortage. 
This modification was with the object of chang- 
ing from producer gas to oil without a delay 
of more than six hours. 

One of the changes wrought by metallurgical 
developments in the automobile industry was 
the use of the electric furnace for tool and spe- 
cial steels to an extent that had almost elimin- 
ated the crucible process from American prac- 
tice. In the making of ferro-alloys in the elec- 
tric furnace one of the developments was the 
use of the Siderberg self-baking continuous elec- 
trode, a steel tube filled with carbonaceous ma- 
terial which bakes itself in the furnace as it is 
used. As the electrode is consumed an extension 
is welded on the top and the whole after being 
charged with the carbonaceous material is low- 
ered into the furnace as the bottom part is con- 
sumed. This invention was used with economy 
of electrode cost and maintenance in ferrosilicon 
furnaces in Norway and its use in electric ‘steel 
furnaces was considered a possibility. Electric 
steel installations in the United States contin- 
ued (see IRON AND STEEL) and at the great 
United States Navy Ordnance plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 35 ton Heroult furnaces, the largest 
to be built in the United States, were being in- 
stalled for use early in 1921. 

The electric furnace in the manufacture of 
cast iron was increasingly prominent in 1920, 
for it was especially available for the production 
of thin walled and complicated castings as an 
adjunct to the cupola for desulphurizing and for 
the manufacture of malleable iron. The ease of 
super-heating, the quick and complete desulphur- 
ization, and the ready control of the product 
rendered it especially useful in foundries where 
difficult shapes and exact specifications were the 
rule. The Sandberg method for the heat treat- 
ment of heads of rails with air or steam was in 
use in 1920 in several European and one Ameri- 
can rolling mills. The result of the treatment 
was said to be increased life of track and facili- 
ties were being established so that the system 
could be followed without interfering with the 
ordinary processes. Experimental work of the 
year included the development of several grades 
of steel for resisting corrosion by water or acids 
and oxidation by heat. Both rolled products 
and castings of these types were made. 

METALS. See CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL and 
METALLURGY. ; 

METCALF, Loretrus Sutton. Editor, died, 
January 15. He was born at Monmouth, Me., 
Oct. 17, 1837, and educated in the schools of 
Monmouth and Boston. After editing in suc- 
cession several weekly journals in Massachusetts 
he was managing editor of the North American 
Review, 1876-1885. In 1886 he founded the 
Forum, which he edited till 1891. He founded 
the Florida Daily Citizen, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
in 1893. and was its editor until 1897. 

METCALF, THEopore A. See RoMAN CATH- 
OLICS. 

_ METEOROLOGY. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing aspect of contemporary meteorology is the 
growing importance of several definite fields of 
application of this science, each having its own 
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devotees and its own literature. Thus we now 
recognize as fairly distinct branches of applied 
science Marine Meteorology, Agricultural Meteor- 
ology, Physiological and Medical Meteorology, 
Hydrological Meteorology, Aeronautical Meteor- 
ology, Military Meteorolgy, and Commercial 
Meteorology. Each of these is capable of furn- 
ishing ample occupation for a large group of 
specialists and offers or soon will offer remun- 
erative careers to those who specialize thercin. 
Thus with respect to the last three in the list, 
which were the latest to crystallize. Large air- 
craft corcerns now have their own meteorolog- 
ical staffs; meteorological units have become a 
regular feature of armies; and a few “consulting 
meteorologists” already find’employment in pro- 
viding data of weather and climate for the use 
of business and industrial enterprises. The first 
formal treatise on agricultural ge aie that 
lives up to its title, written by J. Warren Smith, 
of the United States Weather Bureau, was pu)- 
lished late in 1920. Physiological meteorology 
has lately attracted much attention. The 
“katathermometer” (a special form of dry-and- 
wet-bulb thermometer) for measuring the cool- 
ing effect of the atmosphere upon the human 
body, devised by Prof. Leonard Hill, has been 
the subject of considerable literature. Hill, in 
England, Ellsworth Huntington, in this country, 
and Griffith Taylor, in Australia, are blazing 
new trails in the important border science be- 
tween physiology and medicine on the one hand 
and meteorology and climatology on the other. 
A symposium on this subject was a feature of 
the annual meeting of the American Meteoro- 
logical Society in Chicago, December, 1920. 

Organized meteorology is still in process of 
adjusting itself to the changes in human affairs 
arising from the war. The world-wide inter- 
change of telegraphic weather reports has gen- 
erally been resumed, but with the improvements 
that such reports are now, especially in Europe, 
largely distributed by radio-telegraphy and are 
more frequent and detailed than in the former 
epoch. Even Soviet Russia has been broadcast- 
ing, by wireless from Moscow, daily weather re- 
ports from a group of stations. Arrangements 
were made during the year to extend the Euro- 
pean weather maps far to the northward by in- 
cluding reports from Jan Mayen, and plans were 
also set on foot to obtain radio weather reports 
from Greenland. 

The most important advance in the organiza- 
tion of meteorology during 1920 was the estab- 
lishment by Dr. 0. L. Fassig of a general cli- 
matological service in the West Indies, under 
the direction of the United States Weather 
Bureau, with headquarters at San Juan, P. R. 
Although meteorological observations have heen 
taken for years at hundreds of places in the West 
Indies, the stations have been maintained by a 
multitude of local authorities and the results 
have mostly been published in a very fragmentary 
way and in widely scattered documents (such 
as the blue books of the various British colo- 
nies, etc.). The new organization will comprise 
upwards of 400 stations, most of which already 
exist, and all their data will be published, ac- 
cording to a uniform plan, in a single monthly 
or quarterly report. Probably a number of sta- 
tions on the adjacent continental coasts will 
eventually be included in this réseau. 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic has established 
a meteorological service, with headquarters at 
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Prague, under the direction of Dr. Rudolph , 
Schneider. The meteorological service of Rou- 
mania, which some years ago was relegated to 
a minor réle as a branch of the astronomical 
observatory in Bucharest, has now, to the great 
satisfaction of meteorologists, resumed an inde- 
pendent status. In Germany, which has hitherto 
labored under the disadvantage of having a num- 
ber of mutually independent meteorological es- 
tablishments, a Retchsausschuss has been appoint- 
ed to coirdinate the work of these institutions 
and enlarge the practical weather service. Dr. 
Gustav Hellmann, director of the Prussian 
Meteorological Institute, is president of this new 
central committee, which proposes to maintain 
a number of stations, open day and night, for the 
interchange of wireless weather reports. An ex- 
tensive réseau of meteorological stations has been 
established in Ecuador by the Associaci6n de 
Agricultores del Ecuador, with headquarters at 
Guayaquil. The meteorological service of Brazil 
has been reorganized and much enlarged by 
Senor J. de Sampaio Ferraz, and will hereafter 
include in a single system the previously inde- 
pendent provincial services of that country. 
New meteorological services, on a tentative scale, 
are in operation in Venezuela and the Dominion 
Republic. 

In contrast to these hopeful undertakings, most 
discouraging reports have come from Vienna 
coneerning the affairs of the Zentralanstalt fiir 
Meteorologie und Geodynamik, the offiical mete- 
orological service of Austria, and one of the oldest 
and most fruitful institutions of its kind in the 
world. In common with the representatives of 
other sciences in Austria, the Viennese meteor- 
ologists have been reduced to dire extremities 
by the monetary situation in their country, and 
during the year were forced to appeal for aid 
to their colleagues in other countries to save 
them from starvation. Dr. Max Margules, who, 
before he retired from meteorological work some 
years ago, was perhaps the foremost contributor 
to dynamic meteorology in the world, actually 
starved to death, but partly because he was living 
in strict seclusion and declined proffered aid. 
Food drafts were sent to the Zentralanstalt by 
the American Meteorological Society, and help 
was also provided from other sources in America 
and Europe. In December, 1920, the Zentralan- 
stalt issued a circular, signed by the world-re- 
nowned meteorologist, J. Rann: former director, 
and by F. M. Exner, present director, indicating 
that the collapse of the institution was at hand, 
unless financial aid could be secured from abroad. 

An international congress of meteorologists 
was held in Venice at the end of September un- 
der the auspices of the Italian Meteorological 
Society. This meeting had no connection with 
the series of congresses, conferences, and commit- 
tee and commission meetings that have been held 
during the past half-century by the representa- 
tives of the official meteorological services of the 
world. Qn the other hand, the Commission on 
Weather ‘Telegraphy, which is under the official 
International Meteorological Organization, held 
a meeting in London November 22-27. At the 
latter meeting a new code was adopted for the 
interchange of weather telegrams, and one for 
weather reports from ships, and a schedule was 
drawn up indicating the hours at which collec- 
tive reports of meteorological observations are 
to be sent out from high-power wireless stations 
in the different countries of Europe. The new 
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international weather code, which is much more 
elaborate than the one used before the war, is 
to come into general use in Europe by Jan. 1, 
1922, but each country is asked to begin its use 
as long before that date as practicable. . 

The meteorological services of the Americas 
are not yet participating in the general inter- 
change of weather reports by wireless that pre- 
vails in the Old World, but it seems inevitable 
that, in a few years, all countries will be linked 
up in this system of reports. In the meantime, 
the United States Weather Bureau has inaugur- 
ated a system of wireless weather reports for 
the benefit of mariners in the western part of 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Reports of the winds 
and barometric pressure observed at a large num- 
ber of stations in the eastern United States and 
the West Indies at 8 Pp. M., 75th meridian time, 
are broadcast at specified hours in the evening 
from the Naval radio stations at Arlington, 
Key West, Point Isabel, Tex., Great Lakes, Il., 
and San Juan, Porto Rico. The Bureau has sup- 
plied ships with base-maps on which these data 
may be charted, so that such ships are now in a 
position to draw their own weather maps each 
evening. Besides the reports of observations, 
these wireless bulletins contain forecasts and 
information concerning the location and move- 
ments of storms, etc. This service was begun 
Nov. 20, 1920. A similar service is projected 
for the Pacific Ocean. 

During the summer of 1920 the Weather 
Bureau carried out a series of upper-air observa- 
tions in and about the West Indies with a view 
to obtaining further knowledge of West Indian 
hurricanes. Another line of attack upon the 
problem of forecasting the movements of these 
tropical storms was marked out hy Dr. IJ. M. 
Cline in a paper published in the Monthly Weath- 
er Review (Wash. D. C.) for March, 1920. 
Dr. Cline finds that as hurricanes approach our 
coasts, the waves spreading out in advance of 
the storm produce abnormal tide-levels, observa- 
tions of which at several points furnish useful 
indications of the location and movements of 
the storm. In accordance with Dr. Cline’s sug- 
gestions, Weather Bureau stations on the south- 
ern coasts of the United States reported all ab- 
normal tides by telegraph throughout the hurri- 
cane season of 1920. 

Meteorologists have been watching with much 
interest the development of new methods of fore- 
casting by Prof. V. Bjerknes and his associates, 
J. Bjerknes, H. Solberg, and T. Bergeron, at 
Bergen, Norway. The Bergen meteorologists 
find that there is a well-marked surface of dis- 
continuity (called the polar front) between the 
warm air blowing from low latitudes and the 
cold air of polar origin, and that the cyclones 
of the temperate zone follow one another along 
this line, “like pearls on a string.” The con- 
trast in temperature and humidity between the 
masses of air lying on either side of the line, 
together with the vertical. movements of the con- 
flicting polar and tropical currents, leads to the 
formation of cloud, fog, and rain. In fact, cy- 
clones, with their attendant weather phenomena, 
appear to be episodes of the wavy and undulat- 
ing polar front, extending around the globe, while 
anti-cyclones are explained as tongues of polar 
air that have pushed too far south and have been 
cut off hy the intrusion of warm air to the north- 
ward of them. (Nature, June 24, 1920. Meteor- 
ological Mag., Sept., 1920.) To a certain extent 
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these ideas are an interesting revival of the 
views of H. W. Dove, which prevailed in meteor- 
ological circles before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Dove similarly attributed the 
weather changes of the middle latitudes to a 
conflict between equatorial and polar air 
currents. 

Some prominence has lately been attained by 
the views of A. Schmauss, in Germany, and 
others to the effect that examples of colloidal 
phenomena may be found in the behavior of mois- 
ture and suspended dust in the atmosphere. 

The number of condensation nuclei in a given 
volume of air is so great that it has not been 
clear how the drops formed on each of them could 
grow to such a size as to fall as raindrops. Dr. 
W. J. Humphreys, of the Weather Bureau, in his 
new Physics of the Air, has suggested that the 
small droplets first formed in an ascending cur- 
rent of humid air filtered out most of the nuclei, 
so that the number of the latter rising to higher 
levels is small enough to permit the formation of 
drops of “falling” size at such levels. 

Prof. Carl Stérmer, of the University of Chris- 
tiania, Norway, has enlarged his remarkable work 
in taking simultaneous photographs of the aurora 
from different stations until he now has seven 
such stations in operation. They are connected 
with one another hy telephone, and their dis- 
tances apart, ranging from 26 to 89 kilometers, 
provide base-lines large enough to ensure the 
accurate determination of the actual positions 
in space of auroral features by the photogram- 
metric method. During the splendid auroral 
ae ey of March 22-23, 1920. observed very 
widely in both Europe and North America, 
Stirmer secured photographs of streamers ex- 
tending up to the nnprecented altitude of 500 
kilometers (310 miles). A map showing the 
horizontal distribution of this aurora over the 
United States was published by Brooks and Ly- 
man in the Month!y Weather Review’ (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) for July, 1920. 

Sir Napier Shaw has retired from the director- 
ship of the British Meteorological Office, and has 
been succeeded by Dr. G. C. Simpson. Shaw re- 
mains, however, at the head of the International 
Meteorological Committee. Prof. K. Nakamura, 
director af the meteorological service of Japan, 
retired at the end of 1920 and was succeeded by 
Prof. T. Okada. 

Among the well-known meteorologists who died 
during the year were: Dr. Max Margules, of 
Vienna; Alexander Freiherr von Danckelman, a 
leading contributor to the climatology of Ger- 
many’s former colonies; and Alexander Supan, 
of Breslau, physical geographer, climatologist 
and former editor of Petermanns Mittetlungen. 
Gen. M. A. Rykachev, retired director of the Rus- 
sian meteorological service, is reported to have 
died in Petersburg late in 1919. 

Two new meteorological journals were launched 
in 1920; viz, the Bulletin of the American Meteor- 
ological Society (Washington, D. C.) and La 
Meteorologia Pratica, published bi-monthly at the 
Osservatorio di Montecassino, Italy. Meteor- 
ological books published during the year include 
W. J. Humphreys, Physics of the Air (Phila.), 
J. W. Smith, Agricultural Meteorology (N. Y.) ; 
Griffith Tayor, Australian Meteorology (Oxford) : 
R. K. G. Lempfert, Meteorology (London) ; F. D. 
Young, Frost and the Prevention of Damage by 
ie . ashington, D. C., U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 

ure). 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Statistics for 1920 show this denomination had 
3.944,911 full members on roll, 286,227 non-resi- 
dent members, making a total with preparatory 
members of 4,392,520 members, with 18,575 min- 
isters in full connection and 1847 on trial and 
14,505 local preachers. The above figures in- 
clude missions in foreign countries. The church 
property included 29,854 buildings with an esti- 
mated value of land and buildings of $255,718,- 
293. The parsonages numbered 15,495, with an 
estimated value of land and buildings of $46,194,- 
086. Sunday schools numbered are 35,668, with 
total enrollment in all departments of 4,338,523 
pupils and 391,604 officers and teachers. The 
Epworth League reports show 508,027 senior 
members and 218,415 junior members. This de- 
nomination has affiliations with churches in 
Denmark, Finland, Korea, North China, North 
Germany, Norway, South Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland. The Mission Conferences were held 
in Austria, Bulgaria, and Sweden. The second 
largest in the United States, this denomination 
has many branches, Statistics for many of these 
will be found under their separate headings. 

Statistics for the United States for 1920 show 
that this denomination had 2,262,247 full mem- 
bers on roll, 173,303 non-resident members, total 
membership of 2,333,224. There were 9996 min- 
isters in full connection and 1004 on trial and 
4105 local preachers. Church buildings num- 
bered 16,269 with total estimated value of land 
and buildings of $146,546,668. Parsonages num- 
bered 8264 with estimated value of land and 
buildings of $26,169,243. Sunday schools num- 
bered 15,715 with a total enrollment of 2,419,921 
with 225,317 officers and teachers. Epworth 
League reports showed 256,534 senior members 
and 84,982 junior members. 

Missionary work was carried on in Africa, 
China, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Philippine Is- 
lands, India, South America, and Mexico. This 
work is carried on by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. Total receipts for foreign country work 
were: $5.352,973 for the year ending Jan. 1, 1920. 
of $1.28 per capita. Report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 1920, showed 1049 missionaries 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
showed 559 workers, besides 84 for foreign work- 
ers making a total of 2741 missionaries. Na- 
tive workers numbered 14,430. There were 2385,- 
530 full members and 259,601 probationers, mak- 
ing a total of 505,131. 

Reports of education in the foreign field showed 
12 colleges or universities with 2373 students. 
Theological and Bible Schools numbered 65 with 
1786 students. High schools numbered 102 with 
15,773 students. Elementary schools numbered 
2726 with a total under instruction of 100.415. 
Sunday schools numbered 9267; total enrollment 
of 405,246. Estimated value of churches and 
chapels was $9,149,362, or adding schools and 
hospitals, etc., a total valuation of $17,001,697. 
Total contributions in the foreign field were 
$1,849,026. 

The Centenary Conservation Committee car- 
ried on the work of the centenary campaign dur- 
ing 1920 with unequalled success. At the close 
of the financial campaign of 1919, $112,000,00Q 
was pledged. During the year which followed, 
the amount of pledges was raised over $3,000,000, 
so that the complete amount of, centenary pledges 
is now more than $115,000,000. The cost of the 
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campaign is estimated not to exceed 4 per cent 
of the amount collected. During the year $700,- 
000 was given for the relief of starving women 
and children. A share was taken in the rebuild- 
ing of 31 villages in the Marne Region of France 
on which $100,000,000 was spent. Over half a 
million dollars was spent in evangelistic work 
and church building in all the countries of Eu- 
rope; $250,000 was spent on orphanages, homes 
and industrial schools in which to care for or- 
phans and others ruined by the war. Three hos- 
pital schools were established in Africa. Mass 
movement was carried on in India where $6,438,- 
882 was promised for the furtherance of Chris- 
tianity in that country. Thirty new missionar- 
ies were sent to Latin America and work was 
begun in Costa Rica and continued in a number 
of other countries down there. Reports show 
that the “first and most important effect of the 
centenary at home has been the awakening of 
hundreds of churches that were asleep.” Over 
$250,000 was spent in helping soldiers and sail- 
ors resume their educational work where the war 
broke it off, or enabling men to begin college 
work. Other appropriations were made to carry 
on work in industrial centres, caring for negroes 
who have come to the North, Americanization on 
a Christian basis, work among students and 
State colleges and universities, building churches 
and supplementing the equipment and making 
more efficient the work of our army and navy 
chaplains. 

Home missionary work is carried on by the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 
Total] receipts by the Board were $9,003,300. The 
work ia divided up into different departments; 
the Department of Church Extension, an impor- 
tant sub-division of which is the Bureau of 
Architecture (over 2000 requests for help was 
received since the establishment of the bureau 
in 1919); Department of City Work through 
which a large number of city societies have been 
organized; Department of Rural Work which 
offered the following plan for its future work: 
(1) to study conditions affecting the welfare 
of the rural church, (2) to develop a programme 
of education to promote leadership in the rural 
church, (3) to organize the rural work for the 
more efficient administration of missionary funds 
and (4) to establish “demonstration” work in 
selecting places to stimulate a more effective 
rural service and for working out methods of 
church work; Department of Frontier Work, 
where special attention has been given during 
the past year to work among the Indians; De- 
partment of Evangelism, which aims to add a 
million communicants to the church in the fu- 
ture; the Bureau of Foreign Speaking Work 
which conducts English Speaking Conferences 
among foreigners in 533 centres and Foreign 
Speaking Conferences in 422 centres. Among 
the languages used are: Armenian, Chinese, 
Jewish, Japanese, Swedish, Slav, and a number 
of others. 

Reports from conferences on ministerial sup- 
port showed an increase in 1920 in the salaries 
of pastors and district superintendents. For 
the 15,791 pastoral charges, there was received 
$21,346,011 for their support, or an average of 
$1351.78 per pastor. 

The General Conference of 1920 met in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on May 1, Bishop Berry presid- 
ing. Dr. Edmund M. Mills was slected secretary, 
and the roll call showed more than 800 delegates 
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present. The Conference assigned 38 bishops to 
residences, 21 in the United States, 2 in Latin 
America, 2 in Africa, 3 in Europe, and 10 in 
Asia. Japan and Korea were constituted an 
episcopal area. 

The educational work is carried on by the 
Board of Education which stands in a supervisory 
relation to 42 universities and colleges, seven 
professional graduate schools, 34 secondary 
schools, and 18 institutions for negroes. Total 
endowment of these institutions in 1920 was 
about $41,000,000, with a total income of about 
$7,000,000. Among the universities the most 
important are: DePauw University, Indiana; 
Northwestern University, Illinois; University of 
South California; Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Boston University, and Wesleyan University. 
The board maintains a Student Loan Fund to 
help students complete their courses in various 
institutions. This fund did much work during 
1920. The church also maintans 89 deaconess 
homes, 24 deaconess hospitals, and 10 deaconess 
training schools. Besides these are 51 regular 
hospitals, 39 children’s welfare institutions, and 
39 homes for the sged. All periodicals are pub- 
lished by the Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Branch offices are 
maintained in Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Soutu. Statistics for 1920 show for this de- 
nomination 2,172,088 members; traveling preach- 
ers numbered 7623; local preachers numbered 
4801; Sunday school pupils numbered 1,608,670, 
with 142,390 officers and teachers; Epworth 
League membership was 119,331; church build- 
ings numbered 17,06] at an estimated value of 
$75,982,955; parsonages numbered 5580 with an 
estimated value of $15,288,215. The above fig- 
ures show a slight difference from those of 1919. 
Missions are maintained in Brazil, Central Mex- 
ico, China, Cuba, Korea, Mexican Border, and 
Pacific Mexico. The denomination is divided 
into 50 conferences and 350 districts for pur- 
poses of administration. The College of Bishops 
is composed of 19 ministers from all parts of the 
South and Southwest, comprising the executive 
body of the church. The Methodist Review and 
the Christian Advocate are the principal period: 
icals. Educational, missionary, and relief work 
is carried on by committees appointed by the 
College of Bishops. 

METHODISTS, Canapian. This denomina- 
tion is a union which took place in 1883 of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, the Primitive Methodist 
Church, the Methodist New Connection Church, 
and the Bible Christian Church. The union took 
place because of the similar beliefs of the five 
separate churches, and much better work was 
found possible by codperation. Besides the Do- 
minion of Canada and Newfoundland there are 
churches in Bermuda that are affiliated with 
this denomination. Canada is divided into 12 
conferences which are further subdivided into 
many districts for the purpose of administration 
and organization. The conferences are as fol- 
lows: Toronto, London, Hamilton, Bay of 
Quinte, Montreal, Novia Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

Reports for 1920 show a total membership of 
395,653, including probationers; 2227 regularly 
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ordained ministers; 380 ministers on probation, 
3745 churches: Sunday schools numbered 3883 
with 456,302 pupils and 41.508 officers and teach- 
ers. In the Young Peoples’ Societies there were 
2896 active organizations. The above figures 
show a slight increase over 1919. Educational 
work is carried on by a board of education, which 
has supervision over 17 colleges and universities, 
the most important of which are: Victorian 
University, in Toronto; Mt. Allison University 
in Sackville, N. B.; Wesleyan Theological Col- 
lege in Montreal, and Wesley College in Winni- 
peg. ‘The Christian Guardian is ai principal 
periodical published by the denomination. 

METHODISTS, Cororep. The only available 
statistics for colored Methodists are those of 
1919. At that time there were 267,361 members 
and probationers; ordained ministers numbered 
3402: lay preachers numbered 2786; church 
buildings numbered 3485; Sunday schools num- 
bered 4007 with 76,876 pupils and 7098 officers 
and teachers. Originally this denomination was 
a part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

METHODISTS, Westeryvan. This denomina- 
tion is the principal Methodist branch in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Statistics for 1920 show 
862.808 communicants for Great Britain. Other 
statistics are those of 1919, the latest available. 
In Great Britain there were: 485,533 members 
and probationers; 2594 ordained ministers; 18,- 
618 Iny preachers; 8528 churches; 7364 Sunday 
schools with 869,334 pupils and 125,663 officers 
and teachers. In Ireland there were 27,226 mem- 
bers and probationers: 258 ordained ministers; 
622 lav preachers; 488 churches; 329 Sunday 
schools with 21,939 pupils and 2149 officers and 
teachers. Foreign missions had 204,719 members 
and probationers; 632 ordained ministers; 8107 
lay preachers; 3707 churches; 2351 Sunday 
schools with 142,403 pupils and 9168 officers and 
teachers. The French Conference reported 1433 
members, 31 ministers, and 62 churches. The 
South African Conference reported 143,897 mem- 
bers and probationers: 294 ordained ministers; 
4627 lay preachers; 4280 churches; 904 Sunday 
schools with 42,582 pupils and 3106 officers and 
teachers. These latter figures show marked 
progress during the year. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. Statistics 
for 1920 show 206,038 communicants for Great 
Britain. There were in 1919 in this denomina- 
tion 206,035 members and probationers; 1093 
ordained ministers; 14,602 lay preachers; 4798 
churches; 4019 Sunday schools with 416,937 pu- 
pils, and 56,124 officers and teachers. 

UNITED MeETHopIsST CHURCH. Statistica for 
1920 show 182.344 communicants for Great Brit- 
ain. There were in 1919 in this denomination 
182,344 members and probationers; 734 ordained 
ministers: 5919 lay preachers: 3090 churches: 
2239 Sunday schoola with 271,245 pupils and 
37.611 officers and teachers. 

WESLEYAN REFoRM Union Cuurcn. Statistics 
for 1920 show 8671 communicants for Great 
Britain. There were in 1919 in this denomina- 
tion 8671 members and probationers; 26 ordained 
ministers; 423 lay preachers; 213 churches; 190 
Sunday schools with 13,950 pupils and 2475 of- 
ficers and teachers. The above figures show a 
marked loss over the corresponding figures for 
1918. 

INDEPENDENT METHODIST CHURCH. Statistics 
for 1920 show 9621 communicants for Great 
Britain. There were in 1919 in this denomina- 
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tion 9621 members and probationers; 378 minis- 
ters; 146 churches; 159 Sunday schools with 
25,432 pupils and 2945 officers and teachers. 

AUSTRALASIA METHODIST CHURCH. Statistics 
for 1920 show 179,215 communicants for Aus- 
tralasia. There were in 1919 in this denomina- 
tion 179,215 members and probationers; 1102 
ordained ministers; -9074 lay preachers: 4450 
churches; 4000 Sunday schools with 210,000 pu- 
pils and 25,578 officers and teachers. 

NeW ZEALAND METHODIST CHURCH. Statistics 
for 1920 show 25,180 communicants for New Zea- 
land. There were in 1919 in this denomination 
25,180 members and probationers; 181 ordained 
ministers; 925 lay preachers; 468 churches; 422 
Sunday schools with 29,035 pupils and 3162 of- 
ficers und teachers. 

JAPAN METHODIST CHURCH. According to the 
latest available statistics (1918) there were in 
this denomination 15,364 members and _ proba- 
tioners; 241 ministers; 245 churches; 340 Sun- 
day schools with 28,438 pupils and teachers. 

Methodism is also represented in the follow- 
ing countries, the figures being the latest avail- 
able membership: Austria-Hungary, 955; Bul- 
garia, 691: Denmark, 4092; Finland, 1611: 
France, 507; Italy. 4132; North Germany, 14,- 
760; Norway, 6132; Russia Mission, 452; South 
Germany, 14,005; Sweden, 16,454; Switzerland, 
10,597. 

World figures for Methodist communicants 
show that In America there are 8,358,230; in 
sreat Britain and Australasia, 1,473,877; mak- 
ing a grand total of 9,832,107 as against 8,768,- 
616 in 1910, an increase of over 1,000,000 during 
that nine years. An estimate of the Methodist 
population in the world shows in the West- 
ern Section, members, probationers, and adher- 
ents, 24,253,805; in the Eastern Section, 7,369,- 
385, making a grand total for the world of 36,- 
622,190 as against 32,728,547 in 1910, or an jn- 
crease of 4,000,000 persons. See also WESLEYAN 
METHODIST CONNECTION IN AMERICA. 

METRIC SYSTEM. The movement for the 
establishment of the International Metric Sys- 
tem as the single system and standards for 
weights and measures in the United States con- 
tinued during 1920. Over 100,000 petitions were 
sent to the United States government at Wash- 
ington urging this step both by individuals and 
by organizations. A World Metric Standariza- 
tion conference was held in San Francisco on 
May 17, 1920, after the Seventh National For- 
eign Trade Convention, which was attended by 
over 500 representatives of commerce. science, 
and various professions and industries. In 
March, 1920, the City Council of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
that the United States and the British Empire 
make the Metric weights and measures the ex- 
clusively legal standard for the respective na- 
tions. In January, 1920, the second Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Congress meeting at Washington, 
D. C., passed resolutions urging the adoption at 
the earliest possible moment of the Metric Sys- 
tem by the United States. In December, 1920, 
bills were introduced in the Senate and House 
of Representatives respectively, hy Senator 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen and Representative 
Fred A. Britten, providing that 10 years after 
the passage of the act the weights and measures 
of the Metric System should be the single stand- 
ard of weights and measures’ in the United 
States of America and the international stand- 
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ards should be the underlying and fundamental 
standards. The bills provided that from four 
years after the passage of the act no person 
should make any weight or measure or weighing 
or measuring device except according to the 
Metric Svstem. The use of other weights and 
measures in trade or commerce would be illegal 
after 10 vears and before that time all postage, 
excises, duties, and customs, must he charged 
and collected on a Metric basis. These bills 
naturally were not acted upon by the close of 
the vear, but received the approval of those in- 
terested in metrological reforms along the lines 
of the Metric System. 

Much interest was aroused among metrolo- 
gists by the award of the Nobel Prize in Physics 
to Chas. Edward Guillaume (q.v.), director of the 
International Bureau of Weights and measures 
and one of the foremost metrologists of the world. 

The American Metric Association held its an- 
nual meeting in New York and Chicago on De- 
cember 27 and 30, to listen to numerous papers 
and reports on the progress of the use of the 
Metric System in the United States. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. See 
Music, Opera. ' 

METTEY, ANpRE. French expert in_pot- 
tery; regarded as one of the masters of the 


modern art of pottery, died at Asiéres April 2. . 


He was born in 1861. He came into public notice 
in 1911 with a series of remarkable works in 
varnished clay; in the following year he ex- 
hibited some excellent porcelains, and in 1913 
some works decorated in an entirely new style, 
adding greatly to his reputation as a ceramist. 
He had made an especial research for many years 
for the purpose of discovering luminous red 
shades and was finally successful in 1919. His 
enamelled works in red and blue on a gold base 
were described as particularly effective. He was 
born at Laigues, and acquired his skill without 
any technical education, and simply by observa- 
tion of the great works of the past. 

MEXICO. A federal republic lying to the 
south of the United States and to the north of 
Central America. Capital, Mexico, situated in 
the Federal District. 

AREA AND PoPpuULATION. The country is divid- 
ed for administrative purposes into 28 states, 
the Federal District, and two territories. Area, 
estimated at 767,198 square miles, or 25.25 per 
cent of the area of the United States; population 
according to the census of 1910, 15.115.612; esti- 
mated, 1912. 15.501.684. Chief cities with their 
populations in 1910: Mexico, 571,966; Guadala- 
jara, 119.468; Puehla, 96,121; Monterey, 73,528; 
San Louis Potosi, 68,022; Merida, 62,447; and 
Leon, 57,722. 

PropuctTion. The country is well adapted to 
agriculture, having an abundance of fertile soil 
and, owing to the varying altitude, the products 
of temperate, tropical. and semi-tropical zones 
are often found within a comparatively small 
radius. The chief products have been corn, cot- 
ton, henequin, wheat, coffee, and beans, and 
there is also a considerable production of sugar, 
molasses, and spirits. Statistics published in 
1920 showed that there were in the Mexican Re- 
public 8,466,643 head of live stock, distributed 
as follows: Cattle, 2,162,984; horses, 929,385; 
mules, 354.351: asses, 287,989; sheep, 1,089,976; 
goats, 1,987,869; and hogs, 1,654,089. 

Of late years attention has been especially di- 
rected to the oil resources which are very exten- 
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sive and which have been exploited by foreign 
capital. The change of government policy in 
respect to oil and other concessions to foreigners 
caused much complaint abroad, especially in the 
United States. (See preceding Year Book), 
and the difficulty continued during 1920. (See 
below). In respect to other mineral products, 
the United States Bureau of Domestic and For- 
eign Commerce supplied the following informa- 
tion based on official Mexican sources in 1920. 

The following table gives the production of 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 (January to Sep- 
tember), quantities being stated in kilos of 
2.204 pounds each: 


1918 1919 

Metals Kilos Kiloa 
Gold: ages hieg. sie wisten wees 25,3813 22,944 
Silver’ 4.4 oe v eee tees es 1,944,542 1,949,673 
Copper i064 hie bee ee as 70,223,454 50,893,612 
BO: pe.od awake Ceara ees 98,837,154 67,378,858 
CADE. wn oes Og eR REE ae Bs 20,698,995 8,665,418 
Antimony ............6.- 8,268,546 627,704 
1 Ce hec eee mata a Res 6 18,537 2,117 
Tungsten ......... 000 eee 149,486 29,292 
Molybdenum ............. 27,371 2.856 
Manganese .............. 2,878,383 2,849,979 
MORCUPS adn <a haw wes es 163,598 113,865 
Arsenic ....0. cn ccc vccece 1,881,011 2.188.333 
Amorphous graphite ...... 6,190,819 5,011,619 


According to the Pan-American Union the sil- 
ver output of Mexico in 1919 was estimated at 
75.000.000 Trov ounces, or 6,000,000 ounces more 
than the combined production of the United 
States and Canada. Mexico occupied the first 
place in the silver production of the world. 

The total output of petroleum in Mexico in 
1919 was 92.402,055 barrels, or 27,797,433 harrels 
more than in 1918. The principal centres of 
production were, in barrels, as follows: South- 
ern fields, 72,656.713; Panuco, 16,808,435; To- 
pila, 1,348,769; and Ebano and other districts, 
1,588,138. The exports during the vear referred 
to totalled 80,701,780 barrels. The exports of 
asphalt during the period referred to amounted 
to 19,075 barrels, all of which went to the United 
States. The domestic consumption of petroleum 
in 1919 was 16,696,407 barrels, as compared with 
14,000,000 barrels in 1918. Official figures in 
1920 showed that Mexico had 1103 petroleum 
wells, many of which were not being worked. The 
daily potential production was estimated at 
1,995,220 harrels, and the daily actual produc- 
tion at 220,825 barrels. New wells to the num- 
ber of 123 were being drilled. 

The United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in 1920 gave out the following 
data of general industrial conditions in 1919: 
Manufacturing was carried on in the following 
lines: Mining and smelting, cotton, clothing, pot- 
tery, breweries, foundries, rebozos, rugs, zarapes, 
hats, basketry, cigars and cigarettes, sugar, flour, 
bagging, twine, soap, leather, shoes, paper, iron 
and steel works, electric light and power. While 
no manufacturing is carried on on a large scale in 
Mexico, except mining and smelting, it is well dis- 
tributed throughout the country and gives em- 
ployment to many people. Primitive methods 
are followed in many of the industries. especially 
in the making of rugs, zarapes, rebozos, pottery, 
and basketry, which in general are carried on in 
the homes of the workmen. One manifestation 
of an awakened spirit in the peon class has been 
a steady exodus of laborers with their families 
to the United States during 1918 and 1919. This 
movement by March, 1920, had assumed such 
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importance as an economic problem that the gov- 
ernment was concerning itself in ameliorating in- 
dustrial conditions in favor of this class of peo- 
ple. The attention given to mining industry, 
following a policy of conservation in 1917 rather 
than one of extension, settled more definitely 
into regular production for profit in 1918, broad- 
ening out in 1919 into a policy looking also to 
future development. The rise in silver was a 
great stimulus to mining in the latter part of 
1919. Actual production was hampered by the 
lack of transportation facilities, the difficulty in 
obtaining fuel being an especially serious prob- 
lem. Commercial facilities offered by banks dur- 
ing the past four years were restricted through- 
out the country by governmental intervention. 
Makeshift expedients were resorted to for buy- 
ing and selling domestic exchange, leading mer- 
chants generally taking the place of the usual 
bank correspondents in different commercial 
centres. During the latter part of 1919, the fa- 
cilities of the Comision Monetaria, a govern- 
mental agency established in 1905 for handling 
public moneys, came into fairly general use for 
exchange purposes, as it had regular branches 
in the principal cities of Mexico The salient 
factor of industrjal progress in Mexico in 1919 
was the sufficient restraint of banditry through- 
out the Republic to permit a general return to 
industry, except in limited areas. In no part 
of the country did the outlaws extend their opera- 
tions, their depredations being limited to raids. 
Railway lines previously in regular operation 
have been maintained, subject to less and less 
interruption, and regular service has been re- 
sumed on Jines where service had been suspended 
or subject to frequent interruption. Agricul- 
tural districts easily accessible to lines of com- 
munication have correspondingly been delivered 
from bandit interference, and people have re- 
turned to cultivation of the soil, except in remote 
districts. 

CoMMERCE. The imports of the country im- 
mediately responded to renewed purchasing 
power of Mexican money which manifested itself 
early in the year 1919. The release of commodi- 
ties by the United States War Trade Board was 
followed by orders from Mexican merchants 
whose stocks had become depleted. At first 
orders were only to replenish goods sufficiently 
for immediate demands, falling prices being an- 
ticipated. The most significant imports demand- 
ed were plows and other agricultural implements. 
These were-for immediate use and were ordered 
in large quantities, indicating a condition of com- 
parative security in agricultural districts. Of 
other lines of merchandise imported, the most im- 
por. int were wearing apparel, foodstuis, textiles, 
drug: and chemicals, mining supplies, hardware, 
electrical equipment, and household utensils. 
Practically all came from the United States. 
While buying was not heavy, it was fairly steady, 
increasing beyond the ability of American manu- 
facturers to deliver and far beyond what the 
transportation facilities of the country could 
handle. The principal exports during the year 
were animal products (hides, skins, and bones), 
mineral products, petroleum, fibres, lumber, bas- 
ketry. earthenware, and chicle. Practically all 
of the exports went to the United States. The 
most notable increases in exports were of cotton, 
coffee, broomroot, vanilla beans, chicle, fertilizer 
(bat guano), linaloa-oil, bananas, twine, indigo, 
cigarettes, baskets, garlic, and pottery. 
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Raitways. The principal railway systems 
were formed into one corporation in 1909 under 
the name of the National Railways of Mexico 
and after 1914 this corporation was taken over 
by the government which operated it along with 
nearly all the private lines under the name of the 
Constitutionalist’s Railways of Mexico. The Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico owned 6818 miles of 
track and controlled besides about 1220 miles. 
On the National Railways of Mexico there was 
an appreciable amount of new construction dur- 
ing 1920; track was laid between Durango, Mex- 
ico, and the port of Mazatlan, a distance of 21.13 
miles; and also between Cuatro Cicnegas and 
Sierra Mojada, state of Coahuila, a distance of 
39.77 miles. In addition there was being built 
from Durango, state of Durango, to the port of 
Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast, 250 miles, with 
87 miles from Durango completed; from Cuatro 
Cienegas to Sierre Mojada, state of Goahuila, 
99.42 miles, with track completed on about 76 
miles; between Allende and Las Vacas, state of 
Coahuila, 75.80 miles; this would connect at Del 
Rio. Texas, with the Southern Pacific; . from 
Empalme Purisima on the Durango-Mazatlan 
line to Las Animas, 31 miles, of which 19 miles 
had been completed. There was also building 
during the year a new station in Durango to cost 
$250,000, of which ky December the masonry and 
concrete work was coiupleted. There was grade 
reduction under way f-om Saltillo to Carneros, 
34 miles, while the new passenger station at 
Saltillo, was nearing cuinpletion. 

Pusiic Dest. On June 30, 1920, the public 
debt of Mexico was 657,599,122 pesos distributed 
as follows: Public internal and foreign indebt- 
edness and the interest on the debts of the states 
guaranteed by the Federal government, 545,009,- 
457 pesos: interest on the gold bonds of the gen- 
eral mortgage of the National Railroads, 24,359, 
316 pesos; interest on the gold bonds of the Caja 
de Prestamo (Loan Bank) for irrigation and 
agricultural development up to May 31, 1920, 
14,662,323 pesos; debts due the banks for the 
attachment of reserve coin, 53,701,851 pesos; 
obligation of the internal debt effective, 19,866,- 
175 pesos. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution pro- 
mulgated Feb. 5, 1917 (for the main provisions 
of -which see 1917 and 1918 YEAR Books), Mex- 
ico was proclaimed a federative republic. The 
legislative power is vested in a Congress of two 
houses, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, members of both being elected by univer- 
sal suffrage. The executive power is in a presi- 
dent elected by direct popular vote for four 
years. Under the President is a cabinet of seven 
secretaries of state, namely: Foreign Affairs: 
Interior, Finance and Public Credit; War and 
Marine; Communications; Public works; and 
industry and commerce. There are also three 
departments of state, namely, Judicial, Educa- 
tional, and Public Health. At the beginning of 
1920, the President was General Carranza, but in 
the spring of that year civil war broke out and 
he fled from the capital and was assassinated. 
In May Adolfo de la Huerta was elected provi- 
sional president, and in December after the 
general elections, General Obregon who had been 
elected was inaugurated president. See below, 
under History. 

HISTORY 

Sonoga Revo.tt. While the presidential cam- 

paign was going on in Mexico, Sonora, next to 
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Chihuahua the largest state in the republic, de- 
clared in April its secession, and its Legislature 
chose as the supreme authority of the new state, 
its governor, de la Huerta. Among the griev- 
ances were the alleged partiality of President 
Carranza in the electoral campaign, and a dis- 
agreement arising over the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road of Mexico. A serious strike had been or- 
dered on that road, in spite of an injunction of 
the Federal Court. The Federal government, 
April 6, threatened to take contro! of the road 
unless the matter was settled by April 9. The 
Government of Sonora seized the road and began 
its operation by employing the strikers, promis- 
ing to grant their terms. The revolt spread in 
spite of President Carranza’s measures to sup- 
press it, and became general through the country 
before the end of April. On April 23d, the revo- 
lutionists proclaimed a new provisional govern- 
ment of Mexico under de la Huerta; and they 
demanded the repudiation of Carranza and the 
election of a provisional president. Generals 
Alvaro Obregon and Gonzales joined the revolu- 
tionary movement. Carranza now tried in vain 
to effect a compromise and on May 5th issued a 
manifesto likening the revolt to that of the 
former psd aca Huerta, and promising to make 
every effort for the protection of the state against 
the revolutionists. He said he would surrender 
office only when «a successor had heen legally 
chosen; and he called for loyal support and for 
additional troops. This was immediately fol- 
lowed, however, by the revolt of the Federal gar- 
rison at Vera Cruz. On May 7th Carranza 
secretly fled from -the city of Mexico, escaping 
into the mountains of Jacapoaxtia. 
ASSASSINATION OF CARRBANZA. It seems that 
he left the Federal district with three trains full 
of troops, but that the trains were halted a short 
distance southwest of San Marcos. There he at- 
tempted to resist the revolutionists who, however, 
outnumbered and surrounded his forces. After 
an obstinate resistance he succeeded on May 14th 
in breaking through the rebel lines and with 
about 150 soldiers turned north into the moun- 
tains appurently for the purpose of reaching the 
coast between Tampico and Vera Cruz. Soon 
afterwards he was met by a small body of troops 
under General Herrera. Carranza, at that time, 
had about 80 soldiers with him. General Herre- 
ra had surrendered to Carranza in March and 
the latter felt safe in entrusting himself to him, 
but on May 21st Herrera’s men attacked the hut 
at the village of Tlazcalantomgo where Carranza 
was sleeping. Though some of the troops that 
accompanied him came to his assistance, it was 
too late; he had been killed. According to the 
accounts published at the time, the killing was 
entirely due to the treachery of General Herrera’s 
forces. The version of General Herrera was en- 
tirely different. Appearing before a military 
court held at Mexico City, he declared that 
Carranza had committed suicide; but contradic- 
tions in his testimony were revealed and the pre- 
vailing belief during 1920 was as above indicated. 
ELECTION OF PRESENT. On May 24th, when 
the body of the ex-President was buried, the 
Mexican Congress in extra session elected Adolfo 
de la Huerta, provisional president, by a vote of 
224 to 30. The real power, however, remained 
in the hands of Gen. Alvaro Obregon, to whom 
meanwhile the other military leaders, with the 
exception of General Villa, had pledged their 
loyalty. Obregon became a candidate for pregi- 
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dent and had practically no competitor. The 
elections appointed for July 4th were subsequent- 
ly postponed to September. Meanwhile, Villa 
declared that he would oppose the new govern- 
ment. 

THE Ort Question. The oil difficulty centred 
around article 27 of the Mexican constitution 
adopted in 1917, which declares that the people 
in Mexice had a right to the soil and sub-soil 
resources and bestows on the government the 
power to regulate and safeguard these resources. 
According to the foreign oil companies, a policy 
of virtual confiscation has been carried on under 
cover of this clause; taxes of a prohibitory na- 
ture have been imposed, including a tax on po- 
tential production. In January, the American 
oil interests appealed to the United States gov- 
ernment for protection, saying they were not 
permitted to drill new wells. In reply, the Mexi- 
can embassy declared that the capacity of the 
310 oi] producing wells in the country was 2,- 
000,000 barrels a day, and that only 220,000 bar- 
rels were being extracted for exportation and 
home consumption, leaving a margin of 1,780,000 
barrels a day, which could be drawn at will. 
The government denied that there was any short- 
age, except that for which the operators them- 
selves were responsible. On January 17th Presi- 
dent Carranza agreed to issue permits for drill- 
ing additional wells. Negotiations were under- 
taken in June with the new government. Repre- 
sentatives of the oil companies demanded the re- 
peal of legislation in Article 27 and a return to 
the original regulations. Meanwhile the United 
States Senate sub-committee on foreign affairs 
had been concerned with the question and had 
taken a vast body of testimony. The chairman, 
Senator I*all, recommended the forcing of Mexico 
to change her constitution by the omission of 
Article 27, and to except Americans from the 
law forbidding foreigners to own Mexican land 
or sub-so:] resources; also to permit Americans 
to serve as teachers or missionaries, ctc. He 
proposed American intervention if Mexico refused 
to accede to these demands. There was much 
interest in the attitude of the president-elect, 
General Obregon. In an interview in the autumn 
before his inauguration, he gave it to be under- 
stood that he would not change the constitution 
at the demand of Americans and that Article 27 
in regard to the ownership of Mexican resources 
by foreigners would remain, but he said a com- 
mission would be appointed to investigate the 
subject and that vested rights would he safe- 
guarded. See the article MEXIco in preceding 
YEAR Books. 

PRESIDENT OBREGON. In the beginning of De- 
cember, General Obregon was inaugurated as 
president. The ceremony was attended by sev- 
eral governors of American States and by many 
representative Americans living in Mexico. ‘The 
new President was reputed to he generally popu- 
lar. As a soldier of the revolution he won for 
himself a place among the most distinguished 
officers. He did not belong to the ruling clase 
but was of humble origin, having worked his 
way up from the ranks of the people. With the 
business community he appeared to stand well; 
the comment upon him in the United States 
press was favorable; and it was believed that his 
government would soon be recognized hy the gov- 
ernment of this country. 

From interviews with him before his inaugura- 
tion, jf appeared that his intention first was to 
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arrange for a settlement of the debt. The de- 
fault of the government in the payment of inter- 
est on Mexican bonds held by foreigners was one 
of the reasons why the United States had post- 
poned recognition of the new government. There 
was fear in the United States that the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France in which 
countries Mexican bonds were held might inter- 
vene. Another question was that of the rail- 
ways. It was understood that the government 
would not return the national railways to private 
. management, but would give stockholders a share 
in their control. . As to the spread of Bolshevism, 
General Obregon said any attempts of foreign 
agitators in Mexico would be promptly sup- 
pressed. In the autumn he made a tour of the 
Mexican states and on October 6th visited Texas 
where he was received enthusiastically and where 
he made speeches in favor of the friendliest pos- 
sible relations between the two governments. 

RECOGNITION. In the latter part of the year 
the question whether the United States govern- 
ment should recognize the new Mexican govern- 
ment was before the public. On Notember 17th 
it was given out by the State Department that if 
Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution or 
the laws enacted under it were made retroactive, 
the American government must withhold recog- 
nition. This article pertained to the ownership 
of property in Mexico by foreigners. The State 
Department was actuated by the motive of pro- 
tecting all legitimate interests of Americans in 
Mexico. At this time there was a great deal of 
industrial unrest in Mexico according to reports, 
especially in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz and 
Yucatan, where frequent strikes had occurred. 
A Mexican mission was sent to Washington in 
November for the purpose of suggesting the basis 
for an arrangement between the two countries 
and especially to procure the recognition by the 
United States of the Obregon régime, as the in- 
auguration of General Obregon was approaching. 
The American Secretary of State on November 
25th proposed to the Mexican representatives that 
a treaty should he formulated embodying the 
points agreed upon in the conferences between the 
United States government and the Mexican mis- 
sion. The Secretary said that no doubt could be 
entertained of the high and enlightened purpose 
of the present Mexican government and favored 
the suggestions by the mission of joint arbitra- 
tion of claims. Both parties agreed upon the 
principle that Article 27 of the Mexican constitu- 
tion was not and should not be interpreted as 
retroactive. 

Disorprrs. During the early part of the year 
there were acts of banditry including border raids 
and the capture of an American on a train which 
had been wrecked by the followers of Villa 
(March 4th). In the same month the Mexican 
Foreign Office declared that both Americans and 
Mexicans were involved in border raids. Mean- 
while, testimony pertaining to Mexican outrages 
was pes gathered in the United States by the 
Senate Foreign Relations sub-committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Fali of New Mexico. 
It was reported on November 18th that labor 
conditions in the State of Coahulia had made 
American residents unsafe and that American 
citizens and their families were leaving the city 


of Sabinas in large numbers and were returning | 


to the United States. It was reported that the 
striking miners had seized the coal mines in that 
region including property of Americans. The 
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subject was giving the State Department much 
concern. 

Much was said about the spread of Bolshevism 
throughout the country in 1920. A Communist 
Congress of the Mexican Proletariat was held in 
the city of Mexico, September 18, and its ex- 
tremist members advocated violent measures. 
Red flags were displayed and violent speeches 
made in the course of a great workingmen’s 
parade, September 26, in which three members 
of the Chamber of Deputies took part. Alleged 
Communists were said to have gained control of 
several towns in the state of Yucatan, where 
Soviet propaganda had been vigorously carried 
on. In general, however. more orderly condi- 
tions were reported than for many years past. 
The robbing of banks and passenger trains had 
been checked and while there were a few insur- ~ 
gent movements, they were on a small scale and 
presented no great danger. The revolutionary 
leader, Gen. Felix Diaz, surrendered to govern- 
ment troops at the beginning of Octolser. 

Economic SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
YEAR. In the latter part of November and in 
December occasional reports came in of the clos- 
ing of mines and smelters; the price of silver be- 
gan to drop at an alarming rate; the cotton crop 
was less than normal, and part of it was sold at 
prices below cost of production. The prices ob- 
tained for sisal and other fibres and for hides 
were extremely low. Bank rates were raised, 
money became tight, and finally the Banking 
Company of Paris and Mexico went into the 
hands of receivers and the Mercantile Banking 
Corporation was obliged to close its doors. The 
ports were badly congested, the railways were 
hampered by lack of equipment, both suffering 
from the results of labor troubles. Unemploy- 
ment hegan to appear and wages were lowered, 
but the cost of living, particularly rents, con- 
tinued to increase. It was reported that a large 
number of silver, copper, lead, and iron mincs 
had been compelled to close, throwing about 10,- 
000 miners out of work. Government expendi- 
tures continued to exceed revenue. But in spite 
of these unfavorable features, there was much 
in the situation to inspire confidence. The atti- 
tude of the government was in favor of the estab- 
lishment of sound conditions. A new banking 
law was promised, which was calculated to en- 
courage investment in Mexico. The oil-fields 
were reported to he prosperous in spite of the 
port congestion. See PETROLEUM. | 

MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT anp 
Fioop Protection. See FrLoop PROTECTION. 

MICHIE, J. Covutrs. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 

MICHIGAN. PorvuLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 3,668,412 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 2,810,173 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 196,647, a falling off 
of 5.0 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering years 
1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produce. Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1920 1,625,000 65,000,000 $53,800,000 
1919 1,625,000 65,000,000 89,700,000 
Oats ....... 1920 1,425,000 56,480,000 27,086,000 
1919 1,425,000 385,625,000 25,294,000 
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Crop ear Acreage Produc. Bu. Valus OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
Rye ....... 1920 660,000 9,702,000 12,618,000 State Psychopathic Hospital i ger 2 a Ay iesnat Gite eal a ast oe 59 
1919 900,000 18,500,000 17,280,000 Michigan Home and Training School.......... 1,633 
Hay ....... 1920 2,674,000 °3,213,000 66,929,000 Farm Colony for Epileptics................-.. 491 
1919 2,695,000 ¢8,236,000 75,364,000 Industrial School for Boys.............c200-: 693 
Potatoes ... 1920 340,000 85,700 32,844,000 Industrial Home for Girls................6.- 288 
1919 310,000 27,900 387,665,000 State Public School.............2+-eeeeeeees 242 
Barley 1920 240,000 6,240,000 5,429,000 School for the Blind.................-6--- 158 
1919 280,000 5,820,000 6,278,000 Employment Institution for Biind............. 79 
Wheat ..... 1920 938,000 14,275,000 23,982,000 School for the Deaf..............0.-0-eeeee 264 
1919 1,035,000 20,237,000 42,497,000 Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids..........-...-. 563 
° Tons ; State Sanatorium, Howell...............00088 186 


TRANSPORTATION. In 1920 the mileage of 
steam railroads in the State was 8898.47, and 
of electric railroads, 1558.74. The Michigan 
Public Utilities commission, created by act of 
the legislature of 1919, is vested with jurisdic- 
tion to fix rates and charges of all public utilities 
in the State, except passenger rates. Under the 
State constitution only the legislature can fix or 
alter passenger rates. But the commission can- 
not alter the the rates of any public utility owned 
and operated by a city or village, nor can it 
alter the rates or charges fixed by any franchise 
granted by a city, village or township. However, 
any municipality, and any public utility operat- 
ing within the limits of a municipality, whether 
such utility is operating under the terms of a 
franchise or otherwise, may join in submitting 
to the Commission any question involving the 
fixing or determination of rates, or the making 
of rules or conditions of service. In such cases 
the commission is empowered to fix such max- 
imum and minimum rates and charges, and 
prescribe such rules and conditions of service, as 
shall be just and reasonable. 

FINANCE. The total receipts of the State Treas- 
ury in 1920 were $49,685,317, and the total dis- 
bursements $49,515,776. Balance in State treas- 
ury, Dec. 31, 1920, $3,069,973. Total State 
debt, $10,500,000. The total amount of taxes 
levied in Michigan under the ad valorem general 
property tax for all purposes—State, county, 
school and municipal—was jn 1919, $110,776,000. 


For 1920 it was estimated as in excess of $125,-, 


000,000. These amounts did not include taxes 
paid by public utility corporations into the pri- 
mary school fund, or the automobile tax paid into 
the highway fund, or inheritance taxes, or mort- 
gage taxes, the total of which for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, was $14,771,746. 

EpucaTIon. The school population of the 
State was 937,330; the enrollment, 670,427; and 
the daily average attendance, 504,939. The num- 
ber of teachers employed was 23,388 and the 
total amount of salaries paid, $8,826,354. The 
total amount expended for educational purposes 
in the State was $40,989,735, and the total dis- 
bursement for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion $29,851,970. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State in- 
stitutions with the number of inmates at the end 
of the fisca) year, June 30, 1920, was as follows: 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE 


Kalamazoo State Hospital............-.....-. 2,175 
Pontiac State Hospital..............-eeceees 1,493 
Traverse City State Hospital................. 1,875 
Nowberry State Hospital.............-...... 1,027 
Ionia State Hospital.........-. 2. cee eee wees 5338 

Otel: 6.uos Saale Swi te ener a yew eee bee 7,107 

PRISONS 

State Prison, Jackson............-.ee ee erees 1,174 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia................. 608 
Branch Prison, Marquette...........-..0..006- 375 

POG 5.25665 66 2E Ss HORSE ESSA HESS 2,157 


ELecrions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of November, 1920 was: arding (Repub- 
lican), 762,865; Cox (Democrat), 233,460; Debs 
(Socialist), 28,947; Farmer Labor, 10,372; Wat- 
kins (Prohibitionist), 9646; Socialist Labor, 
2539; as compared with the following vote in 
1916: Hughes (Republican), 337,952; Wilson 
(Democrat) , 283,993; Benson (Socialist), 16,012; 
Hanly (Prohibitionist), 8085; Reimer (Socialist 
Labor), 831. The Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor was elected, receiving 762,865 votes. e 
thirteen members of Congress elected were all Re- 
publicans. The proposed amendment to the State 
constitution to abolish the parochial schools was 
defeated. The legislature elected in November | 
was unanimously Republican in both branches, 
not a single Democrat, or candidate of any other 
party for the legislature, having been elected. 
THE NEWBERRY CASE.. On Jan. 27, 1920, the 
trial was begun in the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Michigan, sit- 
ting at Grand Rapids, J ucee Clarence W. Sessions 
preene of Truman H. Newberry, United States 
enator for Michigan, and 134 others on charges 
of violating nomination and election laws by the 
use of money in amounts beyond the limit fixed 
by the laws for the purpose of securing the nomi- 
nation and election of Mr. Newberry to the 
Senate in 1918. The treasurer of the Newberry 
campaign committee in a sworn statement filed 
with the Secretary of the United States Senate 
as required by law, admitted that $176,568 was 
used in the campaign to nominate Mr.. Newberry. 
The Federal Grand Jury, at Grand Rapids, Nov. 
29, 1919 indicted 135 including Senator New- 
berry. The trial—all being tried together—be- 
an at Grand Rapids, Jan. 27, 1920, before Judge 
sions with Frank C. Dailey of Indianapolis 
as chief government prosecutor. The jury was 
sworn, February 2. March 2nd the govern- 
ment concluded its testimony, and on the same 
day the indictments against 23 of the respondents 
were dismissed on motion of the prosecution. 
On March 3rd Judge Sessions directed the jury to 
return a verdict of not guilty in the case of 15 
others. The case against the rest of the defend- 
ants was submitted to the jury, March 19, and 
on the following day a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned against Senator Newberry and 16 others. 
Judge Sessions the same day pronounced the 
sentences. The 17 convicted and their sentences 
were: Roger M. Andrews, Menominee, publisher, 
eighteen months imprisonment; Elbert V. Chil- 
son, Ann Arbor, manufacturer, one year and one 
day imprisonment; Frederick Cody, New York, 
insurance broker, two years imprisonment and 
$10,000 fine; B. Frank Emery, Detroit, clerical 
worker, $2000 fine; Richard H. Fletcher, Bay 
City, State Labor Commissioner, fifteen months 
imprisonment; Charles A. Floyd, Detroit, as- 
sistant campaign manager, two years imprison- 
ment and $5000 fine; Fred Henry, Flint deputy 
factory inspector, fifteen months imprisonment; 
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Hannibal A. Hopkins, St. Clair, publisher, one 
year and one day imprisonment; Paul H. King, 
Detroit, manager Newberry committee, two years 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine; George S. Ladd, 
Sturbridge, Mass., gooa roads lecturer, $1000 
fine; James F. McGregor, Detroit, dealer in 
lodge regalia, fifteen months imprisonment; 
William J. Mickel, Oshkosh, Wis., Democratic 
politician, two years imprisonment: John S. 
Newberry, Detroit, capitalist, $10,000 fine; Tru- 
man H. Newberry, Detroit, United States Senator, 
two years imprisonment and $10,000 fine; Milton 
Oakman, Detroit, former clerk and sheriff, eigh- 
teen months imprisonment; Allan A. Templeton, 
Detroit, president Board of Commerce, eighteen 
months imprisonment; Harry O. Turner, Detroit, 
manufacturer’s agent, $2000 fine. All of the 
17 convicted ones were released on bail in the 
sum of $5000 each directly after sentence and 
an appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. The case had not been decided at the 
close of the year. 

OFFICERS. 
Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas Read; Secretary 
of State, Charles J. Deland; State Treasurer, 
Frank E. Gorman; Auditor-General, Oramel B. 
Fuller; Attorney-General, Merlin Wiley; State 
Highway Commissioner, Frank F. Rogers; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Frank F. Ellsworth; 
Commissioner of Banking, Frank W. Merrick; 
Commissioner of Labor; Food and Drug Com- 
missioner, Fred LL. Woodworth; Game Fish and 
Forest Fire Commissioner, Jchn Baird; State Li- 
brarian, Mary C. Spencer. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief justice 
Joseph H. Steere; Associate justices, John E. 
Bird, Nelson Sharpe, Joseph B. Moore, Howard 
Wiest, Grant Fellows, John W. Stone, George 
M. Clark. 

MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY oF. A non-sectar- 
ian, co-educational State institution of the higher 
learning at Ann Arbor, Mich., founded in 1837. 
There were about 10,700 students enrolled for 
the year, 1920. The faculty numbered 700, in- 
cluding ahout 80 additions. The income from all 
sources amounted to $4,027.582.75. There were 
420,000 volumes in the library, which were 
housed in the new library building, supposed 
to be the best equipped in the country. Presi- 
dent, Marion LeRoy Burton, Ph.D., LL.D. 

MICKLE, Wriu1am Ewncriisn. A_ veteran 
Confederate soldier, died, February 18. He was 
born at Columbia, S. C., Oct. 31, 1846, and in 
1864 enlisted in the infantry in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. He was severely wounded 
in the battle of Cedar Creek, Oct. 19, 1864, and 
retired for disability early in the following year. 
After the war he taught school in Mobile, Ala., 
and later went into business there. For many 
vears he was a prominent official in charge of the 
fairs held throughout the State of Alabama and 
after Jan. 19, 1903. was adjutant-general of the 
United Confederate Volunteers. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. A non-secta- 
rian, co-educational institution of higher learning 
at Middlebury, Vt., founded in 1800. There were 
318 students enrolled in the summer session and 
447 in the regular fall session. 
numbered 43. The productive funds of the in- 
stitution amounted to $1,693,516 for endow- 
ment and the income for the year was $151,412. 
The library contained about 50,000 volumes. 
President, John Martin Thomas, D.D., LL.D. 
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Governor, Alexander J. Groesbeck ; 
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MILITARY ACADEMY, UNrrep STATES. 
See Unirep States MILITARY ACADEMY. 

MILITARY PROGRESS: I. UNITED 
States: A. THE AcT oF JUNE 4, 1920. The 
great military event of the year was the passage, 
June 4, 1920, of the act amending the so-called 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 

Broadly speaking, the act of June 4, 1920, 
represented in part at least the experience of the 
World War so far as our own military organiza- 
tion and policies are concerned. It marked the 
passage from the more or less parochial condition 
that had heretofore existed, to a national state 
in which our army is considered as a whole, in 
its relations on the one hand to the work it 
might be called to do, and on the other, to the 
people who were to furnish that army. We can 
not here in the limited space available, pretend 
to reproduce all of its provisions: we must con- 
tent ourselves with those that are fundamental, 
and refer the reader to the full document * for 
details. 

In respect of composition the regular army was 
defined anew, so as to include new creations, 
namely the air service, the finance department, 
the chemical warfare service (gas service), and 
it was declared that the “Organized peace estab- 
lishment including the regular army, the national 
guard, and the organized reserves, shall include 
all of those divisions and other military organ- 
izations necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization for the national 
defense in the event of a national emergency 
declared by Congress.” It was further provided 
that the army shall at all times be organized so 
far as practicable into brigades, divisions, and 
army corps, and whenever the President may 
deem it expedient, into armies. This obvigusly 
was a statutory recognition of the necessity of 
adopting in time of peace, the form of organiza- 
tion that would have to be followed in time of 
war. The territorial subdivision was made to 
follow suit: where formerly we had departments, 
divisions, and the like, the act provided that for 
purposes of administration, training, and tactical 
control, the continental area of the United States 
should be divided on a basis of military popula- 
tion into corps «reas. In other words, like 
France and Germany, we adopted the principles 
Only time and experience can 
show how this principle will work with us, and 
whether it will ever acquire the importance with 
us that it unquestionably had in the countries 
just named. 

Each corps area was to have’ at least one divi- 
sion of the national guard or organized reserves, 
and such other troops as the President might 
direct, and the President was further authorized 
to group any and all corps areas into army areas 
or departments. Accordingly, by his direction 
the following corps areas were established for 
purposes of administration, training, and tactical 
control, to take effect Sept. 1, 1920. 

a. First corps area, to embrace the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Headquarters at Boston, Mass. 

b. Second corps area, to embrace the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. 

Headquarters at Governors Island, N. Y. 

c. Third corps area. to embrace the States of 


* The National Defense Act, approved June 3, 1916. 
as amended by the Act, approved June 4, 1920, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1920. 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Headquarters at Fort McHenry, Md. (Tem- 
porarily at Baltimore, Md., until space is avail- 
able at Fort McHenry, Md.) 

d. Fourth corps area, to embrace the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Touisiana. 

Headquarters at Fort McPherson, Ga. (Tem- 
porarily at Charleston, S. C., until space is avail- 
able at Fort McPherson, Ga.) 

e. Fifth corps area. to embrace the States of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Headquarters at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

f. Sixth corps area, to embrace the States of 
Tilinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Headquarters at Fort Sheridan, II]. (Tem- 
porarily at Chicago, IIl., until space is available 
at Fort Sheridan, Tl.) 

g. Seventh corps area, to embrace the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Headquarters at Fort Crook, Neb. 

h. Eighth corps area, to embrace the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

Headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

1. Ninth corps area, to embrace the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah. Nevada, and California. 

Headquarters at Presidio of San Francisco, 
Cal. (Temporarily at San Francisco, Cal., until 
space is available at Presidio of San Francisco, 
Cal.) 

The powers held by, the duties required of, and 
‘the authority vested in commanders of territorial 
departments within the continental limits of the 
United States on Sept. 1, 1920, were thereafter 
to be held by, required of, and vested in corps 
area commanders. 

Upon the establishment of these corps areas the 
six territorial departments formerly embracing 
the continental area of the United States were 
discontinued, and the following obtained: 

a. The island of Porto Rico, with the islands 
and keys adjacent thereto, were, for administra- 
tive purposes, attached to the second corps area. 
The Territory of Alaska was attached to the 
ninth corps area for the same purposes. 

b. For the purposes of administrative and tac- 
tical control in connection with the border patrol 
and field operations incident thereto, such part 
of the State of Arizona as lies west of the 1l4th 
meridian and south of the 33d parallel was at- 
tached to the ninth corps area. 

For the purposes of inspection, or maneuvers, 
of plans for mobilization, war, demobilization, 
ete., the nine corps areas were, under their estab- 
lishment, grouped into three army areas as indi- 
cated : 

First army area.—First, second, and third 
corps areas. 

Second army area.—Fourth, fifth, and sixth 
corps areas. 

Third army area—Seventh, eighth, and ninth 
corps areas. 

(G. 0. 50, W. D., Aug. 20, 1920.) 

In the matter of personnel, the act provided 
for 21 major-generals and 46 brigadier-generals 
of the line, i.e. generals serving with troops as 
distinguished from generals holding an office (e.g. 
chief of engineers, chief of infantry) who were 
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to be known as general officers of the staff. And’ 
whereas ever since Mr. Root’s stewardship, line 
and sta!f were interchangeable, i.e. the so-called 
staff corps were filled by officers from the line, to 
return to troops after a certain length of service 
in the corps, so by the act, some of these corps 
reverted to their ancient closed status: these were 
the signal and the quartermaster corps, the ord- 
nance and the judge advocate general depart- 
ments, and the chemical warfare service, in which 
all officers above the grade of captain are now to 
be permanently commissioned. A new grade, 
that of warrant officer, was created, intermediate 
hetween commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks. Seven grades of enlisted men were estab- 
lished varying in base pay from the first at $74 


. per month, to $30 for the seventh. 


GENERAL. STaFF Corps. An important portion 
of the act was devoted to the organization of the 
general staff corps. That corps was defined to 
consist oi the chief of staff, of the War Depart- 
ment gencral staff, and of the general staff with 
troops. An “initial eligible list” was ordered to 
be prepared by a board of general! officers, to con- 
tain the names of all officers of the regular army, 
national guard, and officers’ reserve corps, drawn 
from two classes of officers defined in the act 
itself, who should be qualified by education, mili- 
tary experience, and character for general staif 
duty. This list appeared late in December: as 
was to he expected, its omissions caused comment. 

The duties of the two subdivisions of the gen- 
eral staff corps were defined in the act. The 
War Department general staff was to “prepare 
plans for national defense and the use of the 
military forces for that purpose, both separately 
and in conjunction with the naval forces, and for 
the mobilization of the manhood of the nation 
and its inaterial resources in an emergency, to 
investigate and report upon all questions affect- 
ing the efficiency of the army of the United 
States. and its state of preparation for military 
operations; and to render professional aid and 
assistance to the Secretary of War and the chief 
of staff." The general staff with troops has 
simpler work to do: they are to “render profes- 
sional aid and assistance to the general officers 
over them; to act ns their agents in harmonizing 
the plans and duties and operations of the vari- 
ous organizations and services under their juris- 
diction, in preparing detailed instructions for 
the execution of the plans of the commanding 
generals, and in supervising the execution of 
such instructions.” For certain purposes, af- 
fecting the national guard and the organized re- 
serves, reserve officers shall be added to the gen- 
eral staT committees, and while so serving shall 
be considered to be additional members of the 
general staff. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. This official 
was charged with supervising the procurement of 
all military supplies and other business of the 
War Department pertaining thereto, and the 
“assurance of adequate provisions for the mobil- 
ization of material and industrial organizations 
essential to wartime needs.” 

ARMS OF THE SERVICE. The act set out the 
strength in officers and men of the infantry, 
cavalry, field artillery, and coast artillery, and 
contained the important direction that in each 
of these arms, the men might be organized into 
such units as the President might prescribe. It 
provided that all tank units should form a part 
of the infantry, and that hereafter original en- 
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listments in the regular army should be for a 
period of one or three years at the option of the 
soldier, and that reénlistment should be for a 
period of three years. 

New Creations. The act brought: into exist- 
ence certain units. Among these was the war 
council, consisting of the Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, the general of the army, 
and the chief of staff. It was made the duty of 
this council to meet from time to time and con- 
sider policies touching the military and muni- 
tions problems of the War Department. Another 
new department is the finance department, 
charged with the dishursement of all the funds 
of the War Department.. In the medical depart- 
ment, a new branch appeared, the medical ad- 
ministrative corps, and members of the army 
nurse corps were given relative military rank. 
The chemical warfare service was created, its per- 
sonnel fixed, and its duties defined. These cover 
the entire field of gas, smoke, and incendiary 
operations both offensive and defensive; the 
training of the army in chemical warfare; and 
the organization, equipment, training, and opera- 
tions of special gas troops. Similarly an air 
service was created, its personnel, and rates of 
pay established, but no definition of its duties 
was attempted. Among the most noteworthy of 
new creations was the provision for chiefs of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and field artillery respectively, 
with the rank of major general. 

It was provided that after July 1, 1920, no ap- 
pointments of officers of Philippine Scouts should 
be made except of citizens of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Promotion examinations, except in the 
medical, dental, and veterinary corps, were 
abolished, save that all officers must be examined 
physically. . 

PROMOTION List (SINGLE List). Of far reach- 
ing importance and significance to the army was 
the establishment of the “promotion list,” known 
in the army as the “single list.” Until the pas- 
sage of the act, promotion in the army was by 
arm of service, with the inevitable result of in- 
equalities of promotion as between contempora- 
ries that unquestionably at times affected the 
spirit of the army. This defect was removed by 
placing all officers of the army, with certain nat- 
ural exceptions such as chaplains and medical 
officers, on one list for promotion, the list to be so 
drawn that its first name should be that of the 
officer having the longest commissioned service, 
the second that of the officer having the next long- 
est service, and so on. It is believed that the 
establishment of this list will in time cure one 
of the greatest causes of discontent in the service. 

CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. But provision 
was also made for the elimination from the serv- 
ice of unworthy or unfit officers. For many 
years, some officers had argued in favor of the 
principle of promotion by selection: whether 
reasonably or not, the service at large set its 
face against any such principle. Others argued 
that if the unfit could be got rid of, then the 
remainder would be all equal in respect of merit- 
ing promotion. It is clear that, apart from the 
mere matter of advancement, only competent offi- 
cers should remain in the service, and means to 
secure that result were furnished by the act. 
Immediately on its passage, and in September of 
1921, and every year thereafter, the President 
was ordered to convene a board of not fewer than 
five general officers who should arrange all offi- 
cers in two classes. Class A, containing officers 
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who should be retained in the service, and Class 
B, officers who should not be retained in the serv- 
ice. But no officer should be definitely retained 
in Class BR -until given an opportunity to make a 
defense before a court of inquiry., But if he 
should he so retained, then a board of three offi- 
cers was to decide whether such classification 
were due to his neglect, misconduct, or avoidable 
habits. Ii the finding were affirmative, the off- 
cer was to be discharged from the army; if nega- 
tive, he should go on the retired list with pay at 
the rate of 2.5 per cent of his active pay multi- 
plied by his completed years of commissioned 
service, unless his total commissioned service 
were less than 10 years, in which case he should 
be honorably discharged with one year’s pay. 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE Corps: TRAINING CAMPS. 
Provision was made for what will always be the 
greatest need of the United States in war, off- 
cers. Hence the organization of the officers’ re- 
serve corps, consisting of general officers, of sec- 
tions corresponding to the various branches of 
the regular army, and of such other sections as 
the President might direct. Many sections of the 
act were devoted to this reserve. The most im- 
portant was that providing for a reserve officers’ 


‘training corps in civil institutions, by the estab- 


lishment of senior divisions in universities and 
colleges giving degrees, and of junior divisions at 
all other public and private educational institu- 
tions. Each division was to contain units of 
the several arms, corps, and services in such num- 
ber and strength as the President might direct. 
But no such units could be established until a 
regular officer had been detailed as professor of 
military science and tactics, and in general, until 
the authorities of the school or college had estab- 
lished a two-year elective or compulsory course 
of military training. The courses of the re- 
spective units of the R. O. T. C. were to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. Another pro- 
vision for future officers was that creating upon 
military reservations or elsewhere, schools oF 
camps for the military instruction and training, 
with a view to their appointment as reserve offi- 
cers or non-commissioned officers, of such war- 
rant officers, enlisted men and civilians as might 
be selected upon their own application. And 
finally we may record here the fact that an en- 
listed reserve corps was established. 

NATIONAL GuarpD: Munitia. On the whole, 
the provisions of former laws relating to 
these two elements were left unchanged. A new 
section, however, fixed the qualifications for na- 
tional guard officers; and the militia division of 
the War Department became the militia bureau 
of the same, with a chief to be drawn from the 
national guard, to hold office for four years, and 
to have the rank, pay, and allowances of a major- 
general. He was to be assisted by as many regu: 
lar army officers and men as the President might 
deem necessary. The President might also &5- 
sign, but only with their consent, not to ex 
500 officers of the national guard, who hold re 
serve commissions, to duty with the regular 
forces. Pay for officers and men of the nationa 
guard was established, and the President was 
authorized to draft into the military service of 
the United States any and all members of the 
national guard and of the national guard reserve 
But this could be done only when Congress has 
authorized the use of the armed land forces of 
the United States for any purpose requiring the 
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use of troops in excess of those of the regular 
army. ; 

To carry out the provisions of the law, certain 
executory orders were issued by the War Depart- 
ment. (me of these has already been considered 
(G. O. 50, 1920) relating to corps areas. Others 
define in greater detail the duties of the Assistant 
Secretary of War (G. O. 48, Aug. 12, 1920), and 
of the War Department general staff (id.); pre- 
scribe the dissolution of the board of ordnance 
and fortification (G. O. 49, Aug. 14, 1920), and 
the rights and privileges of nurses (id.):; and 
finally the duties and responsibilities of chiefs 
of the combatant arms (G. O. 59, Sept. 21, 1920). 
These orders should be carefully examined by 
those interested in the law, because they translate 
and interpret it. 

The new law naturally gave rise to exposition 
and discussion. As explained by Maj.-Gen. W. 
G. Haan, United States army, Director of War 
Plans Division of the War Department General 
Staff, the act under question will result in the 
development of one effective well-balanced army, 
the army of the United States. . 

“In the future,” [as contemplated by the 
Amended National Defense Act], “the army of 
the United States will be composed of three co- 
ordinate components, the regular army, the na- 
tional guard, and the organized reserves. Each 
component will have a fixed mission and an 
equally important rdle. 

“The regular army will garrison our overseas 
possessicns, the coast fortresses and other sta- 
tions necessary to be maintained in the United 
States; will provide personnel to assist in the 
training of the national guard and organized 
reserves; and will provide the personnel neces- 
sary for the administration of the army and the 
organization of an adequate and effective force 
which will be instantly available for emergencies 
within the United States or elsewhere, and which 
in peace time, will serve as a model for the or- 

ganization, discipline, and training of the active 
and semi-active military forces of the nation. 

“The national guard will provide in time of 
peace an adequate and effective force available 
in minor emergencies for employment by the 
States or the United States; and in time of war 
will provide an adequate, balanced, and effective 
component of the army for employment within 
the United States or elsewhere. It is the second 
line increment of the army in peace or war. Its 
ultimate strength will be approximately 435,000. 

“The organized reserves will provide an organ- 
ized and balanced force which may be expanded 
into an adequate war component of the army to 
meet any emergency requiring the use of troops 
in excess of those of the regular army and the 
national guard. The organized reserve is dis- 
tinctly a war force. In time of peace it will be 
maintained at such strength as many be neces- 
sary to form a skeletonized organization, or cadre, 

capable in an emergency of broad expansion. 

“Each unit of the organized reserve will be 
localized and will be officered by reserve officers 
residing in the neighborhood. e enlisted per- 
sonnel] will be assigned to units localized in the 
vicinity of their places of residence. Provisions 
will be made for transferring officers and enlisted 
men upon changes of residence to similar units 
located in their new places of residence. As the 
organized reserves are distinctly a war force and 
will attract a class of citizens who do not feel 
inclined or are unable to undertake the obliga- 
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tions assumed by members of the national guard, 
and as it will be maintained as a cadre or skele- 
tonized force, there will be no competition be- 
tween it and the national guard.” (National 
Service, December, 1920, condensed from Army 
and Navy Journal, Sept. 11, 1920.) 

“Two general plans,” said Col. O. L. Spaulding, 
General Staff, in the Field Artillery Journal, 
May-June, 1920, “for the organization of the 
army under the Act of June 4, 1920, are under 
discussion. Both assume the infantry division 
as the fundamental mixed unit; the two types of 
organization may be referred to as the ‘large 
division’ and the ‘small division’ plans. 

“By the large division is meant a division or- 
ganization on the same general lines as the one 
we used in France, two infantry brigades of two 
regiments each, the infantry regiment of three 
1000-rifile battalions, augmented by the incorpora- 
tion of special armament, heavy artillery, ma- 
chine guns, and trains enough to make it a com- 
plete self-sustaining unit. This unit has certain 
advantages and disadvantages. It is a very 
powerful fighting machine; and a single division 
staff handles all components, fighting and supply. 
Besides this, it has successfully met the test of 
war. It lends itself very well to two distinct 
methods of tactical handling, brigades in depth 
or brigades abreast. 

“The suggestions for a change are on the 
ground that the division is too large and heavy, 
or on the ground that a three-unit organization is 
more convenient than a two-unit. The large divi- 
sion leaves no room for an organic army corps, 
since it is really a corps itself. Hence, any ma- 
terial reduction would destroy its great charac- 
teristics, as a complete and self sufficient body, 
and maka it a less efficient army corps, without 
making it a light maneuvering division. 

“The small division does not undertake to be a 
complete self-contained unit, but rather assumes 
an army corps as an organic unit, and depends 
upon the corps for support, reinforcement, and 
further supply. 

“The form of small division which is now pro- 
posed uses the three-unit system of organization, 
and its framework is three infantry regiments of 
three 1000-rifle battalions. As to tactical han- 
dling, it might readily be formed with regiments 
abreast. or a more natural use would seem to 
be with two regiments in line and one in divison 
reserve.” (National Service, December, 1920.) 

General March, Chief of Staff, in his report for 
1920 found a flaw in the act of June 4, 1920, in 
that it did not provide for universal military 
training: 

“The act provides for a regular army of ap- 
proximately 280,000 men and 17,700 officers. It 
does not provide for universal military training 
nor for the application of the draft system in 
future emergencies. Jt may be stated without 
further qualifications that an adequate reserve of 
trained soldiers, available for use in an emer- 
gency is an essential prerequisite to any plan for 
national defense, and the creation and mainte- 
nance of such reserve without military training 
is impossible.” 

He anticipated but little trouble in obtaining 
the 280,000 men needed for the peace army, but 
expected some in getting the 17,717 officers re- 
quired. He went on to say that a new and per- 
manent policy whereby the War Department 
“definitely assumes the responsibility for the 
education and recreation of the enlisted person- 
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nel” has been promulgated as the result of war 
experiences and “the illiteracy so strikingly 
prevalent in the draft army.” Functioning 
_through three sections, education, camp activities, 
and moral training, the new service, General 
March said, has set up machinery to “train 
technicians and mechanics to meet the army’s 
needs and to raise the soldier’s general intelli- 
gence in order to increase his military efficiency 
and to fit the soldier for a definite occupation 
upon his return to civil life.” 

In his report, Mr. Secretary Baker made no 
comment on the omission of universal training 
from the law, but heartily approved of the rela- 
tionship established between the regular army 
and the national guard. He disapproved of the 
optional one-year enlistment. 

NATIONAL GuARD. The national guard provi- 
sions of the Act were criticized in some other 
quarters. Thus Mr. Howard Kingsbury in the 
October number of National Service said: 

“Federal pay cannot lawfully be provided for 
or Federal control exercised over the militia not 
in Federal service. The militia cannot be 
brought into Federal service except for the pur- 
poses, and subject to the limitations, prescribed 
hy the: Constitution. “The only power of the 
Fedéral government to maintain a Federal mili- 
tary establishment is in the power to raise and 
Rupport armies. Congress therefore undertakes 
to do by the present act, as by the National De- 
fense Act, under the guise of exercising its power 
to provide for organizing the militia, what it can 
constitutionally do only under its power to raise 
and support armies. That this constitutional 
error and statutory disingenuousness have been 
repeated does not prove, however, that they must 
be permanent. The present act should not be 
accepted as the last word in legislation on the 
subject.” 

And the state of the national guard is shown 


in the following table: 
t 


STATE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 1920 
Present 
Aw enlisted 
Present strength thorized etrength in 
Line Enlisted enlisted per cent of 


oficere men asatrength authorized 
1. Wyoming .... 27 543 560 97 
2. Porto Rico ... 34 1,388 1,641 85 
3. Utah ....... 22 §42 718 76 
4. Rhode Island. 87 821 1,086 76 
5. Minnesota ... 166 3,620 5,196 70 
6. Oklahoma .... 110 2,605 8,813 68 
7. Maine ....... 56 1,286 1,991 65 
8. Oregon ...... 51 1,375 2,152 64 
9. Tennessee ... 51 1,816 2,294 57 
10. New Jersey .. 99 2,139 4,084 52 
11. Pennsylvania . 303 6,560 13,405 49 
12. Wisconsin ... 194 §,059 10,419 48 
13. Washington 59 1,258 2,695 47 
14. Kansas ...... 89 1,814 4,043 45 
15. Florida ..... 3 699 1,563 45 
16. Vermont 27 603 1,361 44 
17. Texan ....... 261 6,953 16,028 43 
18. Virginia 48 999 2,365 42 
19. New York... 374 8,582 20,857 41 
20. Missouri 76 1,790 4,429 40 
21. Colorado 44 829 2,069 40 
22. Idaho ....... 6 154 889 40 
23. Iowa ....... 65 1,628 4,580 36 
24. Alabama 31 856 2,432 85 
25, Arizona ..... 8 210 658 32 
26. Hawaii ..... 29 951 8,020 31 
27. South Carolina 24 538 1,859 29 
28. D. of Columbia 5 2380 801 29 
29. Connecticut .. 14 320 1,360 24 
30. California 28 862 83,716 28 
31. Ohio ........ 139 2,977 13,184 23 
32. Michigan 33 708 3,326 21 
33. Maryland 18 408 3,044 13 
34. North Carolina 19 361 2,721 13 
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Present 
Aw- enlisted 
Present strength thorized strength in 


Line Enlisted enlisted per cent o 

oficere men strength authorice 
35. Georgia ..... 15 336 2,877 12 
86. Nebraska .... 6 144 1,491 10 
87. Kentucky .... 12 267 2,686 10 
88. Massachusetts 44 903 10,587 9 
39. Mississippi ... 8 155 1,879 8 
40. New Mexico.. 8 50 1,128 4 
41. Arkansas .... 4 64 1,758 4 
42. Other States .. ee 16,514 abe 

Total ..... 2,642 62,908 182,724 


B. MISCELLANEOUS. We group here mostly 
for reference certain matters not susceptible of 
general classification: G. O. 4, War Depart- 
ment, Jan. 22, 1920, set out the policy of the army 
and navy relating to aircraft, and provided that 
all questions regarding the policy of the War and 
Navy departments with regard to the tactical and 
atrategical functions of aircraft should he re- 


ferred to the joint board (army and navy) for 


consideration and recommendation to the respect- 
ive department secretaries. G. O. 18, War De- 
partment, March 25, 1920, gave a new designa- 
tion of service schools. G. O. 25, War Depart- 
ment, April 30, 1920, announced the policy of the 
War Department in regard to the classification 
of graduates of the general service schools. It 
was still found necessary to maintnin a large 
number of troops on our Mexican frontier. 

II. Foreign Countries: 1. FRANCE. France 
still kept a large force under arms, and the three- 
year service law was still in force. Troops were 
stationed on the Rhine, and of course, but witli 
reduced effectives, in home garrisons including 
the colonies. An army was stationed in Syria, 
another in the Balkans. The bulk of the forces 
however was kept in France and North Africa. 
The situation in respect of France may be 
summed up by saying that the existing situation 
was a hold-over from pre-war conditions. 
Changes were expected, and bills introduced in 
the Parliament to make these changes. but noth- 
ing was settled. More specifically, the question 
of the reorganization of the army, involving 
among other things a reduction of the length of 
military service came up, and various bills were 
submitted. The following points, it would seem, 
are accepted by all: 

(a) Reduction of financial burden imposed 
upon the citizens of the country, with a maxi- 
mum length of service of one year. 

(b) Better utilization of the resources of the 
country with respect to a national war, if it 
should once more be forced upon the country. 

(c) Above all, maintenance of the principle of 
universal service. Among other matters con- 
sidered was the physical education of French 
youth, and the relative preparation for obligatory 
military service. Public opinion seems to favor 
a veritable nation in arms, in which it would be 
the business of the old army to train Frenchmen, 
whether young or middle-aged, for their military 
duty. It is clear that the country in respect of 
its army, was passing through a sort of psycho- 
logical crisis. Reserve officers questioned & 
policy looking to the maintenance of a permanent 
army, when according to their belief, the war was 
won in greater part by their own efforts. The 
fallacy of this belief was evident, but the number 
under its influence, great. 

In respect of the supreme command, the follow- 
ing reorganization was adopted: 
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The designated commander-in-chief takes in 
time of peace the title of vice-president of the 
supreme war council. In this council, of which 
the Minister of War is president, are ineluded 
for deliberative purposes, the marshals of 
France, and not to exceed 10 generals of division, 
among whom is the chief of staff. This officer, 
besides superintending the staff of the army, 
directs all the departments charged with the or- 
ganization or the training of the troops, mobiliza- 
tion, armament, defense of the national territory, 
and the supply of war material. 

The whole subject of the national defense was 
thus placed in the hands of the designated com- 
mander-in-chief. 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. Much was done toward 
the reéstablishment of the army on a peace basis, 
and demobilization was substantially completed. 
Fully two thirds of the British army was em- 
ployed outside of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The reorganization of the army was kept in hand, 
looking, on completion, to an establishment com- 
posed of the regular army proper, the special re- 
serve, and the territorial army. The special re- 
serve is intended as a substitute for certain spe- 
cial units existing before the war. It will be of 
value in expanding the regular army in time of 
war, by forming six divisions. The territorial 
army when fully organized will consist of 14 
divisions (infantry) and one cavalry (yeomanry) 
division. It may not be sent out of the country 
save by special act of Parliament, and is in- 
tended to provide for home security, order. and 
military police generally after the regular forces 
shall have gone overseas. With the special 
reserve, already mentioned, it will furnish means 
for expanding the regular army in case of need. 
It may be remarked here that the royal garrison 
artillery (corresponding to our coast artillery 
corps) will in the reorganization be formed into 
heavy field artillery brigades. This accords with 

‘the experience of the World War, which broke 
down practically all distinctions heretofore ex- 
isting in the various branches of this great arm 
of the service. Special attention was paid to 
aviation. (See AERONAUTICS.) 

3. Iraty. The reorganization of the army was 
delayed by uncertainty in respect of the future 
military policy. It is s cardinal point with 
Italy to be supreme in the Adriatic, and this 
condition colored and will continue to color her 
military policy. 

4. GERMANY. Germany continued to cause dis- 
satisfaction by her chicanery, chiefly in respect 
of disbanding her troops in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty. She maintained civic 
guards in Bavaria and Eastern Prussia; she also 
had a large constabulary or security police, which 
she was unwilling to abolish. On the material 
side her record was better. She had surrendered 
41,000 guns, 29,000 guns unmounted, 163,000 ma- 
chine guns and barrels, 2,800,000 rifles, 16,000 
airplanes, and 25,000 airplane motors. 

5. JAPAN. According to press accounts, mili- 
tary activity increased in Japan during the year. 
This activity was manifested in a budget provid- 
ing for expenditures greatly exceeding those of 
past years. The immediate reason for this in- 
crease may be found in any one of two or three 
situations. For example, relations continue 
strained over the question of Japanese immigra- 
tion to the United States. This is mentioned 
here solely pro forma. Next, the Bolshevist situ- 
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ation in Siberia deeply interests the Island Em- 
pire, and lastly so does China. 

FENCES. War Department Reports and 
orders for 1920; Army and Navy Journal; Na- 
tional Service; and Revue Militaire Suiase, for 
1920. 

MILITARY TERRITORY OF THE 
NIGER. A territory under the government- 
general of French West Africa (q.v.); capital, 
Zinder. 

MILITARY TRAINING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. See EpvucATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

MILITIA. See MIvirary PrRoGREsSs. 

MILK. See Darryine. 

MILK SUPPLY. See MunicipaL Ownenr- 
SHIP. 

MILLER, Warren. Judge, died at Ripley 
W. Va., December 29. He was born in 1845 and 
held several important offices in West Virginia, 
where he was elected member of Congress in 
1894, serving two terms. He was for some years 
judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals and he 
served as chairman of the debt committee of the 
State Senate. 

MILLERAND, ALEXANDRE. 
of France, elected 


Prime minister 
resident Sept. 22, 1920. He 
was born in Paris, Feb. 10, 1859, and educated in 
the lycées. He practised law but at an early 
age entered politics on the Socialist side, having 
defended Socialists with success in the course of 
contests in the courts. In 1885 he became a 
Deputy, and he entered the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry in 1889 as Minister of Commerce. This 
was an important incident in the history of 
French Socialism since it brought up definitely 
the issue of participation in the government. A 
strong element of the party opposed all partici- 
pation by Socialists in a capitalist ministry and 
in the contest that followed Millerand’s appoint- 
ment this party prevailed, and he was expelled 
from the ranks although a considerable minority 
supported him. M. Guesde, leader of the ortho- 
dox majority, remarked on Millerand’s accept- 
ance, that while “Socialists formerly showed their 
devotion by dying at the barricades, now they 
are devoted up to the point of accepting a port- 
folio.” In 1909 he was appointed to the first 
Briand ministry taking the portfolio of Public 
Works, Fosts and Telegraphs; and he was active 
in carrying out the celebrated stroke of the gov- 
ernment by which the great railway strike was 
brought to an end through the calling of the 
strikers into military service in October, 1910. 
In the Poincaré ministry in 1912 and 1913 he 
was Minister of War and aided in the election of 
his chief to the presidency. He again held this 
post when the “cabinet of national defense” was 
formed on Aug. 26, 1914, but resigned before the 
coalition ministry came into power in October, 
1915. During all this period he steadily de- 
parted from the orthodox Socialist principles 
with which he began his career, and he became a 
strong Nationalist in politics, receiving latterly 
the support of even such conservative groups as 
were represented by Barrés and Téon Daudet. 
During the war he took a leading part in organ- 
izing the famous national bloc which stood be- _ 
hind Clemenceau in his fight against the dis- 
loyal elements in the country. Upon Clemen- 
ceau’s retirement he became Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (January, 1920). 
As Prime Minister he followed a policy which 
led finally to complete disagreement with Lloyd 
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MILLERAND, ALEXANDRE 


George. In this he was entirely logical, for at 
the beginning he had laid it down as his pro- 
gramme that the treaty should be consistently 
- executed and that there should be no compromise 
with the Bolshevists. It had been a marked 
characteristic of his political career to accept no 
office without making it perfectly clear what 
principles would direct his policy, and then to 
proceed in exact accord with these principles. 
The policies of Lloyd George which took into con- 
sideration changing conditions and developed in 
accordance with them led inevitably to a break 
and at the close of Millerand’s ministry the 
French foreign policy was so far removed from 
the British that there were frequent predictions 
of a rupture between the two Allies. In his 
meetings with the Allies at San Remo, Boulugne, 
Hythe, Spa, and Aix-les-Bains, he adhered con- 
sistently to his policy of uncompromising hos- 
tility toward Soviet Russia and the protection 
of Poland. By the recognition of the Anti-Bol- 
shevist leader, General Wrangel, in South Rus- 
sia, and the thick and thin support of Poland, 
French foreign policy broke definitely with the 
British. (See FRANCE; alao WAR OF THE Na- 
TIONS.) In this Millerand seemed to have the 
support of the entire country or rather of all the 
more or less conservative elements who after the 
war controlled the government. He embodied 
the typical French point of view in the period 
following the war and was criticized for its 
limitations. Like other leading men in France 
conspicuous after the war he held strictly to a 
policy based on immediate national interest and 
scouted all tendencies toward idealism and to- 
ward the creation of a new Europe. 

Upon the offer of the presidency he at first 
refused but was prevailed upon by his friends to 
accept when it became plain that M. Deschanel 
was physically unable to retain his office. The 
election was held Sept. 22, 1920. Out of 892 
votes he obtained 695. Upon his election he de- 
clared that he considered it necessary that the 
constitution should be modified in certain re- 
spects but only when circumstances permitted 
and only when the execution of the peace treaty 
was complete. He thought that it was possible 
by a better interpretation or adaptation of the 
text of the constitution to empower the President 
of the Republic to intervene to advantage in the 
conduct of foreign policies. The choice of 
Millerand appeared to be popular for he was 
generally regarded as a safe and strong per- 
sonality. 

MILLIKEN, Sern ME.tren. Cotton manvu- 
facturer, died, March 5. He was born at Port- 
land, Me, Jan. 7, 1836, and went into business 
In 1856. He was for many years the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Deering Milliken and Company, 
and was interested in other manufacturing com- 
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' minors. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


panies in the New England and Southern States. 
He was a Republican presidential elector in 1892. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. See City P.an- 
NING; GARBAGE; SEWERAGE AND:SEWAGE PURIFI- 
CATION, 
MINERALOGY. See DIAMONDS; and GEMS 
AND PREcIous STONES. / 
MINERAL RESOURCES. The following 
information was supplied by the United States 
Geological Survey in 1920: Statistics of mineral 
production in the United States for 1919 reflect 
the reaction from intensive production for war 
purposes and the unsettled state of industry in 
general. Production of special “war minerals” 
rapidly subsided, although not to its pre-war 
status. These minerals, however, even under the 
stimulation of war demand, had contributed only 
in very small part to the country’s mineral pro- 
duction. The principal decline was due to di- 
minished production of coal and the major 
metals. Petroleum increased about 6 per cent in 
quantity and 10 per cent in value, but structural 
materiala, due for a rapid recovery from the low 
demand during the war, were retarded until late 
in summer, when their production increased very 
rapidly. The total value of all mineral products 
in 1919 was about $4,653,700,000, 16 per cent 
less than in 1918. The value of metal products 
decreased 36 per cent, but it is estimated that the 
value of mineral fuels and other nonmetalic prod- 
ucts decreased only 3 per cent. This small de- 
crease for nonmetals was due to higher prices 
in 1919, and the table in succeeding pages will 
show much higher rates of decrease in quantity 
for many commodities. Figures of total mineral 
producton will be found on pages 442-444. 
Gold, bound by a fixed price while costs of 
mining continued to rise, declined greatly in out- 
put from dry or siliceous ores and from placers, 
and also as a by-product from ores of base metals 
whose prices decreased. These conditions con- 
tinued during the first half of 1920, and in June, 
1920, only 42 per cent of the gold mines of the 
country were active. Legislation for stimulating 
the gold-mining industry was proposed. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. See ALASKA. 
MINIMUM WAGE. No new minimum wage 
laws were passed in the States or Territories of 
the United States in 1920 and at the close of 
the year the situation in this respect remained 
the same as noted in the preceding YEAR Book, 
that is, minimum wage laws existed in only four- 
teen States of continental United States, and in 
Porto Rico, and applied only to females and 
For the main provisions of minimum 
wage legislation in the States, see YEAR Book for 
1919. The accompanying table published by the 
United States Department of Labor shows the 
awards under the minimum wage laws of the 
respective States during the year 1920. 


AWARDS ISSUED UNDER MINIMUM WAGE LAWS. 
ARKANSAS 


Date of Award 


a | 


Occupations or Industries 
Any manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile estab- 
lishment, laundry, express or 
transportation company. 


Classes of Employees 
Experienced females......... 
Inexperienced females....... 


Amount of Wage 
$1.25 per day. 
$1 per day. 


May 20, 1919... Hotels and restaurants...... Experienced females......... $1.25 per day. 
° Inexperienced females....... $1 per day. 
Sept. 1, 1920... Mercantile establishments in Experienced females......... $13.25 per wk. 


Fort Smith. 


Inexperienced females....... 


$11 per wk. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


AWARDS ISSUED UNDER MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 
OALIFORNIA 


Date of Award 


June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Sept. 
July 


July 


May 


Feb. 


July 


June 15, 1920... 


26, 


31, 


24, 


31, 


24, 


31, 


_ 


1920... 


1920... 


1920... 


1920... 


1920... 


1920... 


1920... 


1920... 


Occupations or Industries 
Fruit and vegetable canning. . 


Mercantile industry......... 
Fish canning industry....... 


Laundry and dry cleaning in- 
dustry. 


Fruit and vegetable packing 
industry. 


General and professional offices 


eee ereeet ean ee 
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Classes of Employees 
Experienced women or minors. 
Inexperienced women........ 
Inexperienced minors (fe’ales) 
Inexperienced minors (males). 
Experienced women or minors. 
Inexperienced women........ 
Inexperienced minors........ 
Women or minors: 

Experienced 

Inexperienced 
Women or minors: 

Experienced 

Inexperienced 
Experienced women and minors 
Inexperienced women........ 
Inaxperienced minors........ 
Experienced women and minors 
Inexperienced : 

18 years and over........ 

Under 18 years.......... 
Experienced women......... 
Experienced minors......... 
Inexperienced women........ 
Inaxperienced minors........ 
Experienced women and minors 
Inexperienced women........ 
Inexperienced minors........ 
Experienced women or minors. 
Adult women............... 


eoeeoeoeeres eevee 8 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Hotel, restaurant, and allied 


industries. 


Candy making............. 
Men’s clothing and raincoats. 


Corset occupation......... a 


Women’s clothing factories... 


Knit goods........-..e+00- 


Paper-box occupation........ 


Females 


Females: . 
Experienced ............ 
Inexperienced .. 

Experienced females 18 years 
and over. 

Inexperienced females...... . 

Experienced females......... 

Inexperienced females 17 years 
and over. 

Inexperienced females under 
17 years. 

Experienced females over 18 


years. 

Inexperienced females 18 years 
and over. 

Inexperienced females under 
18 years. 

Females: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced 


oeeeerreeae ees 


Females: 


Experienced ............ 
Inexperienced— 
16 D peg and over...... 
Under 16 years........ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Public housekeeping (wait- 
reases and counter help). 


Public housekeeping (cham- 
bermaids and kitchen help). 


Personal service..... ke as 
Laundry, telephone......... 


Mercantile 


eoeoeeeeteeereevreeevee 


Manufacturing (candy or bis- 
cuit making, printing or 
pon press feeding). 

All other manufacturing. .... 


Student nurses............. 


Office occupation........... 


— 


Women and minors: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced ........... 

Women and minors: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced ........... 

Women and minors: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced ........... 

Women and minors: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced ........... 

Women and minors: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced ........... 

Women and minors: 
Experienced 
Inexperienced ........... 

Women and minors: 
Experienced 

Women: 

WEPGe VOOR. cece ccc ccc wee 
Second 
MIN) MOOG Reis lies sks wes 

Women and minors: 
Experienced ............. 
Inexperienced .......... 3 


"ee wo eroeeeeees 


MINIMUM WAGE 


, Amount of Wage 
$16 per wk.; $0.38% per hr. 
$12 per wk.; $0.25 per hr. 
310.56 per wk.; $0.22 per hr. 
$14.40 per wk.; $0.30 per hr. 
316 per wk. ; $69.3814 per mo. 
$12 per wk.; $52 per mo. 
$10 per wk.; $43.38) per mo. 


$16 per wk.; $0.88 per hr. 
$12 per wk. ; $0.25 per hr. 


$16 per wk.; $69.3314 per mo. 
$12 per wk.; $52 per mo. 
$16 per wk.; $0.38 per hr. 


$12 per wk.; $0.25 hr. 
$10.56 per wk.; $0.22 per hr. 


$16 per wk.; $69.33 per mo. 


$12 per wk.; $52 per mo. 


aie per wk.; $43.83 per mo. 


16 per wk.; $0.3314 per hr. 
$12 per wk.; $0.25 hr 


$16 per wk.; 
$12 per wk.; $52 per mo. 
$10 per wk.; $43.33 
$16 per wk.; $69.33 
$16 per wk.; $0.33 per hr. 


71.50 per mo. 
16.50 per wk. 
$0.3414 per hr. 


$12.50 per wk. 
if ed wk. 
$15 per wk. 
$7 per wk. 
$13 per wk. 
$10 per wk. 
$8 per wk. 
$15.25 per wk. 
$12 per wk. 
$10 per wk. 
18.75 per wk. 
8.50 per wk. 
$15.50 per wk. 


$11 per wk. 
$9 per wk. 


$17.50 per wk. 
$14 per wk. 


$16.70 per wk. 
$13.20 per wk. 


$17.60 per wk. 
$18 per wk. 


$16.50 per wk. 
$12 per wk. 


$17.50 per wk. 


. $12 per wk. 


$16.50 per wk. 
$12 per wk. 


$16.50 per wk. 
$4 per mo. 


$6 per mo. 
$8 per mo. 


per mo. 
per mo. 


~. 2. om 
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MINNESOTA 


TEXAS 


Date of Award Occupations or Industries 


Classes of Employees 
Females or minors: 


Amount of Wage 


Nov. 20, 1920... Telephone or telegraph office, 
oy aerexutile eatablistiment Experienced ............. $12 fa wk.; $0.25 per hr. for 
laundry or factory. : all hours in excess of 48 
per week. 
Inexperienced ........... $0.15 per hr. 
WASHINGTON 
i iNZ.. wovcees Any female over 18 years of $18 per wk.; $3 per day; 
June 2, 1920... Public housekeeping | ai g:tTIe her Neue: 


MINNESOTA. PopuLatTion. According to and property, 7; development and conservation 


the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 2,387,125 residents in the State, Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 2,075,708 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 178,588, an increase 
of 14.4 per cent since 1910. The bailey aera 
is compiled from the estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


of natural resources, 4; pensions and relief, 4; 
reduction of indebtedness, 4. 

TRANSPORTATION. Total mileage of main lines 
of railways operating in the State Jan. 1, 1920, 
9045.46, a decrease of 33.83 miles. during the 
year. The mileage of terminal and switching 
roads was 1865.20. 

Epucation. For the year ending July 31, 
1920 the number of pupils enrolled in high 
schools was 49,060; average attendance, 41,043; 
the number enrolled in graded schools, 182,439; 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
om ...... 1920 8,150,000 118,125,000 $60,244,000 &Verage attendance, 154,553; number of teachers 
eat 1919 3,300,000 116,000,000 189,200,000 in public schools, 19,575; average monthly salary 
sarees 1919 3°275,000 O1700'008 Aavowtoce of teachers in high and graded school districts, 
Barley . 1920 1,000,000 25,000,000 15,500,000 $152 for men and $95.40 for women; in rural 
,00 200,000 21,112,000 and semi- : 
Wheat ..... 1920 8,001,000 29,116,000 37,851,000 ang 374 peste school districts, $89.60 for men 
1919 3,865,000 36,315,000 90,788,000 %2@ %/4.0¢ for women. In respect to teachers’ ef- 
Flaxseed ... 1920 $20,000 3,040,000 5,568,000 say the State department of education re- 
000 = 2,812,000 10,288,000 ported for the two-year period ending, July 31 
Rye ....... 1920 480,000 8,160,000 9,955,000 1920 as follows: year pe ing, July 31, 
Hay TAG ‘ rats 7,875,000 10,238,000 
er e ; ° . 
1919 S'cso.cbo ee rsh oot Beat oon There is increasing efficiency of the teaching force, 
Potatoes - 1920 ‘295,000 28'025'000 22'420 000 87 per cent of whom are normal graduates with college 
1919 310,000 82'760,000 41'264'000 training with 85 per cent of this number holding col- 
© Tons li: hia lege degrees. Significant features of the enrollment, 


too, have been girls of greater maturity, a greater 
cent of high school graduates and an increased number 


FINANCE. Figures for receipts and expend- °f country-bred girls. The average age of the grad- 
itures rian 1920 were not available The re. aad centen ap ra a each Leela? ot 
port of the Public Examiner showed the State’s nearly one-half year is indicated during this period. 


assets, June 30. 1920, at 
however, that “no accounting records are kept 
which will disclose the true status of the State’s 


financial condition.” 
State’s income in the 


$64,537,569, declaring, 


The principal sources of the 
fiscal year 1920 and their 


respective percentages of the total income were as 


Thirty-four and nine-tenths of the 1919-20 enrollment 
as compared with thirty-one and eighttenths for the 
previous year were high school graduates. 


CHABITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The institutions 
under the State Board of Control with their 
situation and population in 1920 are as follows: 


; Population 

Inatttatins Situation June 80, 1920 
Anoka State Asylum................. ‘ AVOMR 656 eo eS ono kei eek hey is ews 860 
Hastings State Asylum... . ate bontieg cee a de aeaieie Hastings Co Mahia nadie nn azn aa 894 

Willmar State Asylum*............... 077777 7°""? Wil Men teth gtd, taut kacahs ote te Ms 268-2 
Fergus Falls State Hospital... . Peer ave aA Fergus Falls ORE i RUS IS etic 1,496 
Rochester State Hospital. . eee ueaee Gace Rochester eee Hava bade cp heace tae aceite tees 1,276 
St. Peter State ROMMMBOD Bs ossa inn 4 Sess bund es St; Peter 6 isis s sie 65.9642 ON TC ee wees 1,296 
School for Feeble-Minded ......................., PaOribawly: chock eis oes eG 244 GRE OS eed 1,742 
ee petge eg Be ach Oe aa enn Paeribeaalt. 66666 52.0 446 0s hehe Sees ee es 106 
NUNN DOE) CO DONE i Pied ok ke eos been sceen, POTIDOWG. eicisehce seen Gens Ko OR RAGE OO eS 254 
SORE, MINEO ORO, oo Gare cece ccc ewes cacccece, WUC ie 5k sce hie 9 eile a EA ee es WOON 6 AES $11 
State Training School for Boys.............6..06.. RO WIDE ais sick d BAS is EOS res Ree ee 285 
Home School for Girls....................6...... Sauk Centre .... cc ccc ces ween ence casees 828 
State Reformatory for Women (New)............. BHAkOpG@: idk is 5 hoe ea ne oie be oe wee 8 20 
SPONSE SEMEDEURBOOEN nig eisie sos cc ks ccc we cecececcs Ste ClOUGS Saitek dy cums eA Bee ernce a brates 413 
ce RN ER oe ee en BUIWAtOl ic iixet a cares heer Chad eee ayes 849 
Sanatorium for Consumptives..................... State Sanatorium ............. ccc ceccece 218 
Hospital for Crippled Children.................... Dt PRU) <jcesist aa anak cw nee cedar e nee esas 125 
TOON ie acini sherawat a latin. aS eet Geeta yarn wud. deed aoa ele OE hudba ale aKa BEd eeu 10,788 

*2 Inebriates. 
from State institutions, 22; interest, 5; loans re- ELEcTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 


deemed, 5; income from State lands, 5; fines, 
fees, and penalties, 4.5. The chief items of ex- 
penditures for that year with respective per- 
centages of total were: Education and recrea- 
tion, 33.5 per cent; charities and correction, 25; 
loans, 9; highways, 7.5; protection of persons 
follows: General taxes, 55 per cent; income 


tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 519,- 
421; Cox (Democrat), 142,994; Debs (Socialist), 
56,106; Prohibitionist, 11,489; Socialist Labor, 
5828; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916, Hughes (Re- 
publican) 179,544; Wilson (Democrat), 179,152; 
Benson (Socialist), 20,117; Prohibitioniat, 7793. 


MINNESOTA 


The vote for governor was: Preuss (Repub- 
lican), 415,805; Shipstead (Independent), 281,- 
402; Hodgson (Democrat), 81,293. The follow- 
ing proposals submitted to popular vote received 
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majorities: 


Authorization of a trunk highway 


MISSOURI 


1848. There. were 605 students enrolled for the 
regular fall session of 1920, and 147 in the 
summer session. There were 37 members in the 
faculty. The biennial State appropriation 
amounted to $150,000 for expenses, etc. The li- 


system; taxation of motor vehicles; subjecting 
to assessment realty used for railway purposes. 

OrFricers. Governor, J. A. O. Preuss; Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Louis L. Collins; Secretary of 
State, Mike Holm; Auditor, Ray P. Chase; 
Treasurer, Henry Rines; Attorney-General, Clif- 
ford L. Hilton; Commissioner of Education, J. 
M. McConnell; Superintendent of Banks, F. E. 
Pearson; Commissioner of Insurance, Gustav 
Lindquist; Commissioner of Agriculture, N. J. 
Holmberg. 

MINNESOTA, Uwniverstty Or. A 
sectarian, Stitte institution, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., founded in 1868. For the summer session 
of 1920, there were 2025 students enrolled and 
for the regular fall session 7437. The faculty 
numbered about 1050, including 250 new teachers. 
The permanent university fund from sales of 
land, timber, mineral leases, and royalties on ore 
amounted to $1.978,191 and the interest on the 
fund came to $79,672.61. Interest on the Swamp 
Land Fund amounted to $51,119.65. There were 
350,000 volumes in the library. President, Lotus 
Delta Coffman. 

MISSISSIPPI. PopruraTion. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of ‘1920, 
there were 1,790,618 residents in the State, Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 1,797,114 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 272,437, a falling off 
of 0.7 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


non- 


brary contained 31,000 volumes. 
Joseph Neely Powers, LL.D. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. See Frioop PRorTEc- 


TION. 


Chancellor, 


MISSOURI. PopuLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census, of 1920, there 
were 3,404,055 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 3,293,335 in 1910. 


AGRICULTURE, According 


to the census of 


1920, the number of farms was 263,124, a falling 
off of 5.1 per cent since 1910. The colors 
table is compiled from the estimate of the Uni 

States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn .... 1920 6,215,000 198,880,000 $127,283,000 
1919 5,650,000 152,550,000 210,519,000 
Oats ..... 1920 1,775,000 54,188,000 26,528,000 
1919 1,675,000 45,225,000 82,110,000 
Wheat ... 1920 2,617,000 $2,721,000 52,854,000 
1919 4,445,000 59,838,000 125,051,000 
Tobacco... 1920 6,000 *6,000,000 1,980,000 
. 1919 5,000 ¢5,000,000 1,800,000 
Hay ..... 1920 38,282,000 © 4,058,000 63,078,000 
1919 2,910,000 ¢3,903,000 75,685,000 
Potatoes.. 1920 95,000 7,790,000 11,763,000 
1919 100,000 7,500,000 18,800,000 
8. Potatoes 1920 13,000 1,430,000 2,216,000 
1919 12,000 1,248,000 2,334,000 
S'm Sirup 1920 49,000,000 * 4,067,000 5,084,000 
1919 85,000,000 #3,115,000 8,987,000 
Cotton ... 1920 148,000 *85,000 5,788,000 
1919 125,000 *64,000 10,885,000 
“« Pounds. ° Bales. ° Tons. * Gallons. 


Finance. Balance, Jan. 1, 1919, $3,922,716; 


receipts dur 


ing 1919 and 1920, $46,907,846; dis- 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ...... 1920 3,980,000 63,680,000 64,954,000 
1919 3,980,000 59,700,000 95,520,000 
Oats ....... 1920 236,000 4,012,000 3,490,000 
1919 278,000 4,448,000 4,670,000 
. Hay ....... 1920 467,000 ©779,000 18,504,000 
1919 454,000 €717,000 14,747,000 
Potatoes ... 1920 16,000 1,892,000 2,784,000 
919 18,000 1,580,000 3,520,000 
St. Potatoes. 1920 103,000 11,330,000 11,896,000 
1919 98,000 10,290,000 11,525,000 
Cowpeas ... 1920 300,000 2,400,000 5,088,000 
919 40,000 160,000 400,000 
Sorg’m Syrup 1920 72,000 ¢*6,480,000 5,832,000 
1919 60,000 ¢5,100,000 4,845,000 
Cotton ..... 1920 3,024,000 885,000 67,702,000 
1919 2,848,000 961,000 180,166,000 

¢ Tons. ¢* Gallons. 
FINANCE, Cash on hand, Oct. 1, 1918, $1,705,- 


402; receipts during the year ending, Oct. 1, 
1919, $7,235,340; expenditures, $5,837,692; cash 
on hand, Oct. 1, 1919, $1,397,647. 

ELEcTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Cox (Democrat), 69,277; 
Harding (Republican), 11,576; Debs (Socialist), 
1639; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916: Wilson (Demo- 
crat), 80,422; Hughes (Republican), 4253; Ben- 
son (Socialist), 1484. Women did not vote 
owing to the four months’ clause in the primary 
law, which, according to the decision of the At- 
torney-General debarred them from voting. Gov- 
ernor Lee M. Russell (Democrat) was elected 
without oer: 

MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY or. A non-secta- 
rian co-educational State institution of the 
higher learning at University, Miss., founded in 


bursements during 1919 and 1920, $38,407,289; 
balance Dec. 31, 1920, $12,423,273. Total State 
debt at end of the year 1920, $4,398,839. 1t con- 
sisted of one 6 per cent school fund certificate 
of indebtedness of $2,909,000; six 5 per cent 
school fund certificates of indebtedness amount- 
ing to $250,000; one 6 per cent seminary fund 
certificate of indebtedness for $122,000, and 
twenty-one 5 per cent seminary fund certif- 
icates of indebtedness amounting to $1,117,839.42. 

EpvuoaTion. The total enumeration in 1920 
was 905,911; enrollment, 672,483; average daily 
attendance, 531,221. Teachers number 21,126 of 
whom 17,701 were female. The average monthly 
salary of teachers in districts not maintaining a 
high school was $89 for men, and $65 for women. 
In respect to salary the superintendent made the 
following recommendation: ‘In view of the fact 
that teachers must spend much time and money 
in preparation there should be a minimum wage 
law enacted establishing a scale of salaries based 
on training, experience and efficiency. No teacher 
in the State should receive less than $100 per 
month. The Legislature should pass a teachers’ 
minimum wage law guaranteeing to every teacher 
a living wage.” 

ELEcTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 727,- 
162; Cox (Democrat), 574,799; Debs (Socialist), 
20,224; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 5142; Chris- 
tensen (Farmer-Labor), 3291; Cox (Socialist 
Labor), 2164; as compared with the following 
vote in the presidential election of 1916: Wil- 
son (Democrat), 398,032; Hughes (Republican), 
369,339; Benson (Socialist), 14,612; Hanly (Pro- 
hibitionist), 3884. The vote for governor was: 


MISSOURI 
Hyde (Republican), 722,024; Atkinson (Demo- 
crat, 580,626; Aldrich (Socialist), 19,489; 
Middlecuff (Socialist Labor), 1620; Faris (Pro- 
hibitionist), 3974; Hickmian (¥Farmer-Labor), 
$003; and for United States Senator: Spencer 
(Republican), 711,161; Long (Democrat), 589,- 
498; Hodges (Socialist), 20,002; Mallette 
(Farmer-Labor), 9158; Tinndell (Socialist La- 
bor), 1675. A referendum on the enforcement 
of prohibition throughout the State resulted in 
an affirmative vote. 

Orricers. Governor, Arthur M. Hyde; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Hiram Lloyd; Secretary of 
State, Charles U. Becker; Auditor, George E. 
Hackmann; Treasurer, L. D. Thompson; At- 
torney-General, Jesse W. Barrett; Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Samuel A. Baker. | 

Jupicrany. Supreme Court: Conway Elder, 
James T. Blair, Archelaus M. Woodson, Waller 
W. Graves, Edward Higbee, David E. Blair, 
Robert F. Walker. ; 

MISSOURI, Untvensrry or. A non-sectarian, 
co-educational institution of the higher educa- 
tion at Columbia, Mo., founded in 1840. The en- 
rollment for the spring-summer session of 1920 
was 873 men and 711 women; for the regular 
fall term of 1920, 2262 men and 998 women. The 
teaching staff had 300 members. The annual in- 
come amounted approximately to $1,333,333. 
There were 240,000 volumes in the library. A 
gift of a new building for the School of Journalism 
was made by Mr. Ward A. Neff of Chicago. 
President, A. Ross Hill. 

MOLDAVIA. The northern division of 
Roumania. Area, before the war, 14,759 square 
miles; population (1913), 2,145,465. Chief 
towns with their populations before the war: 
Jassy, 76,120; Galatz, 73,512; Botushani, 32,- 
874; Barlad, 25,367; and Focsani, 25,287. 

MONACO. A principality on the Mediterra- 
mean, surrounded by the French department of 
the Alpes Maritimes, except on the coast; cele- 
brated for the gambling resort, Monte Carlo. 


Area, 8 square miles; population (1913), 22,956.: 


The chief towns are La Condamine, 11,082; Monte 
Carlo, 9627; and Monaco, 2247. It is under a 
prince who was an absolute ruler till Jan. 7, 1911, 
when a constitution was proclaimed providing for 


a national council, elected by universal suffrage. 


The executive power is in the prince, assisted by 
a council of state. The Prince in 1920 was Al- 
bert, born Nov. 13, 1848. — 

MONEY. The accompanying table shows coin 
and paper circulation of the United States for 
the fiscal years 1913 to 1920, inclusive (see also 
FINANCIAL REVIEW; GOLD; and SILVER) : 
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right of self-government and undertook to guar- 
tee the country from colonization by the Chinese. 
Its status was virtually that of a Russian pro- 
tectorate. On Nov. 5, 1913, Russia recognized 
Outer Mongolia as under Chinese protection. 
After the overthrow of the Czar and the establish- 
ment of the Soviet government in Russia the ar- 
rangement with Russia was ineffective and on 
Nov. 22, 1919, China so declared, and agreed with 
the Mongolian government to the annexation of 
Mongolia to the Chinese Republic. 

MONTANA. PopuLaTION. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 548,889 residents in the State Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 376,053 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 57,441, an increase 
of 119.1 per cent since 1910. The following. 
table is compiled from the estimates of the United 


‘States Department of Agriculture covering the 


years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. alue 

Corn ...... 1920 179,000 8,580,000 $2,864,000 
1919 128,000 1,728,000 2,851,000 

Oate ....... 1920 600,000 16,000,000 8,568,000 
1919 650,000 6,110,000 5,560,000 

Wheat 1920 1,750,000 19,850,000 25,408,000 
1919 2,250,000 10,650,000 25,028,000 

TOY? ssc eek 1920 1,342,000 ¢©1,991,000 4,275,000 
1919 1,202,000 €910,000 8,555,000 

° Tons 


MINERAL PropucTion. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc mined in Montana 
in 1920, according to the estimates of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, was about $64,685,000, an increase of 
about $2,648,000 as compared with the value in 
1919. The output of zinc increased materially 
over that in 1919, and the output of copper in- 
creased slightly, but the output ef gold, silver, 
and lead decreased. The value of the output of 
gold fell from $2,229,588 in 1919 to about $1,742,- 
000 in 1920, a decrease of nearly 22 per cent. 
The production of gold from siliceous and iron 
ores was greatly reduced, and the output from 
dredges was somewhat less. The output of the 
copper mines, which produce most of the gold, 
did not reach the normal, though it was greater 
than that of 1919. The mine output of silver 
decreased from 12,641,181 ounces in 1919 to about 
12,427,000 ounces in 1920, and the value of the 
output decreased from $14,046,123 to about $13,- 


. 651,000. Montana remained the leading silver 


producer of the United States, though Utah was 
a closé second. In 1920, as in past years, most 
of this silver came from copper ores, but a 


Coin, bullion, 

and paper Oircu- 

Year Coin, includ- United States money in lation 
ending ing bullion in notes and Treasury, ae per 

June 30 Treasury bank notes Total money asects Circulation Population capita 
1913..... 2,611,571,094 1,108,498,922 3,720,070,016 356,381,567 38,368,788,449 97,837,000 34.56 
1914..... 2,638,496,956 1,099,791,915 8,788,288,871 336,273,444 3,402,015,427 99,027,000 34.35 
1915..... 2,739,241,077 1,250,215,109 38,989,456,186 420,236,612 38,569,219,574 100,725,000 35.44 
1916..... 3,206,867,812 1,276,024,126 4,482,891,938 458,761,371 4,024,130,567 102,431,000 389.29 
1917..... 8,785,690,7965 1,622,299,281 5,407,990,026 644,414,894 4,768,575,682 104,145,000 45.74 
1918..... 8,807,161,848 2,933,910,946 6,741,072,294 1,861,644,870 5,879,427,424 105,869,000 50.81 
1919..... 8,577,607,287 8,941,181,713 7,518,789,000 1,752,759,027 rats 106,136,000 64.33 
1920..... $,221,676,433 4,672,821,666 7,894,498,099 1,806,943,012 6,087,555,087 106,414,000 58.30 


MONGOLIA. A large and ill-defined terri- 
tory dependent on China, situated to the west of 
Manchuria. Area, about 1,367,600 square miles; 
population about 2,600,000. By the convention 
of Nov. 3, 1912, Russia recognized Mongolia’s 


large part of it was obtained by smelting residues 
from ainc ores. The output of copper increased 
from 169,981,288 pounds in 1919 to about 176,- 
600,000 pounds in 1920, which represents an in- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent in quantity but a de- 
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crease of $1,377,000 in value. The mine produc- 
tion of lead decreased from 34,437,764 pounds 
in 1919 to about 32,144,000 pounds in 1920, but 
the value of the output increased from $1,825,- 
201 to about $2,623,000, as the average price 
of ‘lead was higher. The output of recoverable 
zinc in Montana increased from 168,763,823 
pounds in 1919 to about 203,953,000 pounds in 
1920, which was close to the record of 1918. The 
value of the output increased from $12,319,759 
to about $16,520,000. 

MANUFACTURES. The preliminary figures of 
the United States Bureau of the Census showed 
a consistent increase at the census of 1919, as 
compared with that for 1914. In the order of 
their importance from a percentage standpoint, 
the increases for the several items ranked as fol- 
lows: Cost of materials, 161.8 per cent; value 
of products, 131.7 per cent; value added by manu- 
facture, 94.2 per cent; wages, 90.4 per cent; pri- 
mary horsepower, 84.4 per cent; capital, 73.5 
per cent; salaries, 70.6 per cent; proprietors and 
firm members, 44.2 per cent; number of estab- 
lishments, 37.8 per cent; salaried employees, 27.6 
per cent; and wage earners, 25.3 per cent. The 
capital invested, as reported in 1919, showed a 
gain of $58,253,000, or 73.5 per cent, over that 
in 1914. The average capital per establishment 
was approximately $106,000 in 1919 and $84,000 
in 1914. The cost of materials used in 1919 
showed an increase over that for 1914 of $75,646,- 
000 or 161.8 per cent. The average cost of mate- 
rials per establishment in 1919 was approximate- 
ly $95,000, and in 1914 $50,000. The value of 
products in 1919 showed an increase over that 
in 1914 of $111,178,000, or 131.7 per cent. The 
average per establishment in 1919 was approx- 
imately $151,000 and in 1914 $90,000. The 
value added by manufacture in 1919 showed an 
increase over that in 1914 of $35,532,000 or 94.2 
per cent. The value added by manufacture in 
1919 formed 37.4 per cent of the total value of 
products and in 1914 44.6 per cent. In 1919, 
as compared with 1914, the number of salaried 
employees showed an increase of 505, or 27.6 
per cent, while the average number of wage 
earners increased 3462, or 25.3 per cent. A com- 
parative summary for the State for 1914 and 
1919 follows: 


Number of establishments. .........ccc cer ccccvecces 
Persons engaged in manufactures...........-cecce0e 
Proprietors and firm members.......--seeeseees 
Salaried employees.......... ccc ccec cece ccncccee 
Wage earners (average number)............5056 
Primary horsepower.........cceeccevsccvsevcesvces 


Capital 

Services 
Salaries 
Wages 

Materials 


EpvcaTion. The total common school popula- 
tion of Montana in 1920 was 161,626; enrollment 
126,238; average daily attendance 90,566; total 
number of teachers 7215; average salary of men 
teachers $137 a month, of women $11] (exclusive 
of superintendents and principals). Total ex- 

nditures for school purposes 1920, $12,700,000. 

pon the admission of the State to the union 
the common schools had @ land grant totaling 
5,223,920 acres of which under the law none 
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Value of products... .....ccsccvccscavcecnvcsccsces 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost 
of materials).......-5.eeees 5 MSN. bts itera a aw Wi wR ae 
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could be sold for less than $10 an acre. Down 
to 1920, 977,134 acres had been sold yielding to 
the permanent school fund the sum of $17,518,- 
965. The results of an investigation under the 
Russell Sage Foundation published in 1920 
showed that Montana stood first among all the 
States in the Union in the following respects: 
Percentage of school population atiending school 
daily; in average number of days attended by 
each child of school age; in average expenditure 
per child; in the expenditure per pupil for 
purposes other than for teachers’ salaries. 

FINANCE, Receipts of Montana in 1919 were 
$9,808,856 and disbursements $10,314,886; in 
1920 receipts were $11,463,648 and disbursements 
$12,264,544, 

OFFICERS. Governor, Joseph M. Dixon; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Nelson Story; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W. D. Rankin; Secretary of State, C. T. 
Stewart; Treasurer, J. W. Walker; Auditor, G. 
P. Porter. é 

JupictaRY. Supreme Court: Chief justice 
Theodore Brant.y; associate justices, W. L. Hol- 
loway, A. J. Galen, F. B. Reynolds, C. N. Cooper. 

MONTANA, University or. A “‘non-sec- 
tarian, co-educational State institution of the 
higher learning at Missoula, Mont., founded in 
1895. In the summer session there were 83 men 
and 296 women enrolled, and for the regular fall 
session there were 474 men and 448 women. 
There were 67 members of the faculty. The pro- 
ductive funds or income amounted to $320,000. 
There were 50,000 volumes in the library. At 
the general election of Nov. 2, 1920, an initiative 
measure providing for a general tax of 14% mills 
for the maintenance. of the higher educational 
institutions in Montana was approved; also a 
measure providing for the issue of bonds for 
$3,750,000 for construction and equipment of 
buildings. The State University was to share in 
the benefits of these measures. President, Ed- 
ward O. Sisson. Ph.D. 

MONTENEGRO. A Balkan state, bounded 


. by Serbia on the east, Albania on the south, Dal- 


matia on the west, and the Herzegovina on the 
west and north; an independent constitutional 
monarchy until the occupation by the Germans 
and Austrians at the close of 1915; after Dee. 1, 
"1918, a part of the newly formed Jugo-Slav state 


Per cent. 

. Census— of increaee, 

1919 1914 1914-1919 
1,294 939 37.8 
20,698 16,863 26.5 
1,200 832 44.2 
2,332 1,827 27.6 
17,166 13,704 25.3 
169,056 91,671 84.4 
$137,499,000 $79,246,000 73.5 
29,493,000 15,780,000 86.9 
4,741,000 2,779,000 70.6 
24,752,000 18,001,000 90.4 
122,890,000 46,744,000 161.8 
195,624,000 84,446,000 131.7 
78,284,000 37,702,000 94.2 


known as Jugo-Slavia and consisting of Serbiana, 
Croatians, and Slovenes. Area, before the war, 
5603 square miles; population, Jan. 1, 1917, 436,- 
789. Capital, Cettinjé, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 5500. Other towns with estimated 
populations are: Podgoritza, 14,000; Ipek or 
Petz, 14,000; Dulcingno, 5000; Djakova or Djako- 
vitza, 23,000; Plevlje, 7000; Bielo Polje, 6300. 
Agriculture is largely pursued, but the methods 
are primitive. The chief crops are corn, oats, 
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tobacco, potatoes, barley, and buckwheat. See 
Jueo-SLaVIA. | 

The ultimate status of Montenegro had not 
been determined in 1920. The government on 
September 27th sent out a report which had been 
made by a committee of investigation, setting 
forth the bad conditions of the country under 
Serbian occupation. This recommended the re- 
jection of the vote of the National Assembly 
which had been taken in Serbia to mean the an- 
nexation of Montenegro. At the close of the year 
Montenegro was still demanding her independ- 
ence and territorial expansion by the inclusion of 
the Herzegovina and a portion of the coast. 
Urging the immense sacrifices she had made for 
the Allies during the war, she demanded that the 
restoration of her nationality should be separated 
entirelv from the general problem of the Adriatic. 

MONTREAL, QUE. See City PLANNING; 
MUNICIPAL. GOVERNMENT. 

MONTSERRAT. A presidency of the Lee- 
ward Islands (q.v.). 

MOORE, Tempte. British architect, died in 
London, in July. He was born in 1856 and after 
studying architecture, rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession and became one of the leading architects 
of the country. His works which were mainlv 
modeled on the English Gothic of the fourteenth 
century were widely scattered throughout Eng- 
land. By many he was regarded as the foremost 
church architect of his time. His buildings in- 
clude the church of All Saints at Basingstoke and 
the chapel and buildings of Pusey House, Oxford. 
In later years he attempted an older style of 
church architecture dating from the thirteenth 
century. 

MORANT, Sir Rosert Laure. British of- 
ficial, died in London, March 13. At the time of 
his death he was the chief permanent secretarv to 
the ministry of health. He was born April 7, 
1863, and educated at Winchester and Oxford. 
. He was the organizer of public education in Siam 
where he was tutor to the Royal Family; and he 
issued a number of educational works in the 
Siamese language. In 1895 he was Assistant Di- 
rector of Special Inquiries and Reports in the 
British educational department, and under his di- 
rection various reports on education in England. 
France, Switzerland, and other countries were 
issued. He was active in the preparation of the 
Education Bill of 1903. During the controversy 
over the National Insurance Act, he was ap- 

inted to the chairmanship of the Insurance 
Commission, a position demanding great tact and 
ability. His skill in administering the act was 
highly applauded. 

MORAVIA. Before the downfall of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, a crownland of 
Austria; bounded by Russia, Austria, Silesia, 
and Hungary; included toward the end of 1918 
in the new state of Czecho-Slovakia (q.v.). 
Area, hefore the war, 8584 square miles; popula- 
tion estimated in 1913 at 2,666,613. According 
to the census of 1910, 1,868,971, or 71.75 per cent 
spoke Bohemian. Capital, Brtinn, with a popu- 
. lation in 1910 of 126.737. 3 

MORAVIANS. This denomination, of which 
there are three branches, was founded in Bohemia 
in 1457 and began work in this country in 
Georgia in 1735 as a missionary enterprise. 
The three branches at present are, Moravian 
Church (Unita Fratrum), Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren (Evangelical Union), and Inde- 
pendent Moravian Ohurches of which there are 
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three. The largest of these branches is the 
Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church, which 
had in 1920, 22,209 communicants, 1550 non- 
communicants, with 155 ministers and about 140 
churches. This shows a slight increase over 1919. 
Sunday school pupils numbered 17,172, a marked 
increase over 1919. Missionary work is carried 
on in 18 fields, where to January, 1920, there were 
104,962 converts. The American, British. and 
European branches of the church join in the 
support of this work. There are seven educa- 
tional institutions, the principal one being the 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Evangelical Union of Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian Brethren had in 1920 about 1000 com- 
municants with 21 churches and four ordained 
ministers. Independent Moravian Churches had 
about 40) communicants in the three churches. 

MORDECAI, ALrrep. Army officer, died, 
January 20. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 20, 1840; graduated at the Military Acad- 
emy in 1861 and served throughout the Civil War, 
rising to the rank of captain, June 1, 1863. 
After engaging in the operations against Charles- 
ton, S. C., he was made Chief of Ordnance of 
the army of the James and later of the army of 
Tennessee and the army of the Cumberland. On 
September 6, 1863, he was brevetted major for. 
gallant and meritorious service and on March 
13, 1865, he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for 
distinguished service in the field and for his work 
in the Ordnance Department during the war. 
After the war he taught ordnance and gunnery 
in the United States Military Academy and was 
later in command of several arsenals. On Jan. 
20, 1904, he was retired after over 40 years of 
service. 

MOREHOUSE, James T. Physician, died at 
West Orange, N. J., December 20. He was born 
at Newark, N. J., in 1863, and graduated at the 
College of Pharmacy in New York and from the 
New York University. He was engaged for 30 
years in X-ray experiments and practice and was 
one of the pioneers in that field. His death was 
caused by burns received in the course of his 
numerous experiments. 

MOREIRA, Detpnim™. Vice-president of 
Brazil, died at Rio de Janeiro, July 2. From 
Nov. 15, 1918, until July 19, 1919, he was acting- 
president of the republic on account of the ill- 
ness of the president-elect. He was born at 
Christiana, Brazil, Nov. 7, 1868; studied law 
and entered upon a political career, at an early 
age, being elected deputy of the legislature of 


-the state of Minas in 1894. He was afterwards 


appointed to an office in the state administration 
and was state senator in 1907 and 1908. In 1914 
he was elected governor of the state of Minas. 
During his early career, he had specialized in 
the subjects of economics and education. He 
was elected vice-president for the term 1918-22, 
and immediately upon inauguration, became act- 
ing-president. He was regarded as one of the 
ablest and most progressive of the Brazilian 
statesmen. 

MOROCCO. The largest of the Barbary 
states, a sultanate in Africa, mainly under 
French protection, situated in the northwestern 
part of Africa, between 27° and 36° north lati- 
tude and 1° and 11° 40’ west longitude. It 
comprises the kingdom of Fez and ‘Morocco, north 
of the Atlas mountains, and the territories of 
Sots, Bra, Wadi Tafilet, Tuat, and others to the 
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south, which are subdivided into 33 districts 
each under a “kaid.” The chiefs of the semi-in- 
dependent tribes scarcely admit the rule of the 
sultan. The total area is about 231,500 square 
miles of which Spain claims about 10,000 square 
miles in the north zone and 960 square miles in 
the region of Ifni on the west coast. The total 
population has been roughly estimated at 6,000,- 
000, of whom 5,400,000 are in the French zone 
and the remainder in the Spanish zone and 
Tangier. One of the chief seaports is Tangier, 
with a population roughly estimated at 60,000. 
Under the Franco-Spanish convention at Madrid 
signed Nov. 27, 1912, Tangier and its district 
comprising 140 square miles was separated from 
the Spanish zone and was placed under a special 
administration. See below under History, 
FRENcH Morocco. The chief towns in French 
Morocco with their populations are as follows: 
Rabat, the capital, 37,5648; Casablanca, 86,000; 
of whom 41,500 were Europeans; Marakesh, 119,- 
447 (1447 Europeans); Fez, 105,855 (855 Eu- 
ropeans); Meknes, 36,765 (1265 Europeans). 
There is little immigration except to the towns 
especially the seaports. Agriculture is in a 
somewhat primitive state, though the soil is 
capable of extensive cultivation. Among the 
chief products are: live. stock, especially hogs, 
eggs, fruits, vegetables, hides, and skins. Fish- 
ing is a thriving industry as sardines and tunny 
fish are plentiful. ‘There are rich mineral de- 
posits of iron, copper, lead, antimony, silver, 
sulphur, gold, and phosphates. Recently im- 
mense deposits of high-grade phosphate rock were 
discovered and the following information in re- 
gard to it was ‘supplied by the United States 
Geological Survey for 1920. In times of peace 
Morocco has in a single year sent abroad, mostly 
to Europe, 1,250,000 long tons or more of high- 
grade phosphate rock, or more than 40 per cent 
of its total annual output. The exports de- 
creased during the war until, in 1918, they 
amounted to only 143,000 tons, or 6 per cent of 
the domestic output. They increased to 379,000 
tons in 1919, but these reports of newly discov- 
ered large deposits in Morocco, which, like those 
in Algeria and Tunis, are near to the large fer- 
tilizer market in southern Europe, may mean 
that the American exporter of phosphate rock 
will have formidable competition in that region. 
The principal deposits in Morocco are about 80 
miles southeast of Casablanca and consist of 
three beds or series of beds of phosphatic sand 
in a formation that is 50 to 200 feet thick. The 
uppermost phosphatic bed contains 67 per cent 
of tricalcium phosphate, the middle bed 30 per 
cent, and the lower beds 53 per cent, and the com- 
mercial average for the group is about 59 per 
cent. Water and hydro-electric power for the 
exploiting of the deposits can be obtained from 
a river near by. In order to market the rock, 
however, a railroad would have to be built from 
the deposits to Casablanca, the nearest port. 
Another deposit, which consists of soft phos- 
phatic material carrying 72 to 75 per cent of 
tricalcium phosphate, lies 40 miles northeast of 
- thé principal one. Still another deposit lies a 


short distance southeast of Rabat, a coast town. . 


This deposit consists of sandy clay 16 feet thick 
containing nearly 47 per cent of tricalcium phos- 

hate. All these deposits are reported to be 
dace and rich, but no data available show their 
extent or value. Their development will doubt- 
less be retarded by the necessity of making large 
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investments for railroad and other construction 
and hy the consideration that the shortage of 
phosphate in Europe has been due to difficulties 
in the Mediterranean shipping service rather 
than to lack of developed deposits of phosphate 
rock in northern Africa. Only those newly dis- 
covered deposits that are very rich and easily 
accessible, if there are such, can contribute soon 
ah effectively to the world’s trade in phosphate 
r 


No later figures for commerce, finance, etc., 
were available than those given in the preceding 
YEAR Book. The railways comprised the mili- 
tary railway recently completed from Casablanca 
to Fez, 211 miles long; a line from Casablanca 
to Marakesh, 134 miles, etc. Total length about 
604 miles. During the year announcement was 
made of an agreement between the Moroccan 
protecorn and a group made up of the Paris- 

yons-Mediterranean and the Paris-Orleans rail- 
ways, the Compagnie Generale of Morocco and 
the Compagnie Marocaine for the construction 
of a 1.44 meter (4 feet 8% inches) gage railway 
in Morocco at a cost of approximately 970,000,- 
000 francs. 

The sultan in 1920 was Mulia Yusef. He was 
proclaimed Aug. 18, 1912. His power was form- 
erly absolute, but since the establishment of the 
French protectorate he is obliged to follow the 
advice of the French resident-general in all mat- 
ters. The French resident-general in 1920 was 
General Lyautey, re-appointed April 7, 1917. 

SPANISH Morocco. The chief cities in the 
Spanish zone are Tetauan, 18,066 (3650 Euro- 
peans); J.arache, 16,283 (3765 Europeans) ; Al- 


eazar, 11,942 (1828 Europeans); Arzila, 2857 


(1000 Ruropeans). The Spanish zone, which ex- 
tends from the Algerian border to the sea and 
westward to Alcazar and thence to the Atlantic 
is under a Spanish high commissioner and a 
Kalifa chosen by the Sultan from candidates 
presented by the Spanish government. The 
Spanish high commissioner in 1920 was Gen. 
Damaso Berenguer. 

History. Both in French and Spanish Mo- 
rocco there were difficulties with the tribesmen 
in the course of the year. In French Morocco 
two columns of troops on September 18 made a 
campaign into the mountains to the south and 
east. of Wazzan. They encountered some re- 
sistance along their march, but immediately upon 
arrival in the hostile country the chiefs and all 
their tribes surrendered. It was reported that 
within a week normal conditions were restored. 
The loss to the French was one officer killed, two 
officers wounded and 12 casualties among the 
men. The prompt success was attributed to the 
new policy that seemed to have been undertaken 
of making a very large show of force. This plan 
was followed also by the Spanish commander. 
In the autumn there were difficulties in Spanish 
Morocco with the Riff tribes. The Spanish forces 
surrounded the mountain region occupied by the 
rebela and waited for them to surrender. The 
surrender occurred on October 1. 

There was much concern expressed in the 
French newspapers during the year over Spain’s 
activity at Tangier and what was called an anti- 
French campaign on the part of the Spanish 
papers. In Spain there had been for a long time 
frequent mention of a Spanish protectorate. Ac- 
cording to the French, it was the French pro- 
tectorate which had maintained Tangier during 
the war and which would have to supply the 
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necessary funds for restoring the finances of the 
city. The Spanish zone does not include the 
city which has been under a special regime since 
1912. The French had organized at Tangier, 
many of the important institutions of education 
and public charity. They had, in fact, created 
the economic life of Tangier and nearly all the 
industrial and commercial houses, building en- 
terprises, fisheries, mills, printing houses, etc., 
were French. As to commerce, France had 50 
per cent of the general commerce as compared 
with 20 per cent for England and 16 per cent 
for Spain, and the French possessed about 80 
aes cent of the real estate, together with all the 
ots near the beach. The value of French cap- 
ital at Tangier was placed at 150,000,000 francs. 
Most of the banks were French and the state bank 
under international contro] had a French presi- 
dent and for the most part a French personnel. 
Real estate transactions could not be concluded 
without the consent of French agents. In the 
harbor the French merchant marine was 
predominant and France led in the total ton- 
nage, in the average value of merchandise: per 
ton, and in the value of imports. Moreover, the 
French colony was the most active, including en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc., and 
French was the current language of commerce. 
That Tangier’s sympathies were largely French 
appeared from the heavy subscriptions to the 
war loss. Toward the end of the vear commer- 
cial and industrial bodies at Marseilles appealed 
to the president to put an end to the uncertain 
state of things resulting from the pretentions 
of Spain. A French journal presenting the argu- 
ments concluded with the statement that Tan- 
gier is the outlet of Fez-Mekneg and of the 
French Gharb and that it would be ahsurd, since 
Spain controlled Ceuta, and England, Gibraltar, 
if France were not represented on the shores of 
the Strait 

MORRISON, Georce Ernest. British jour- 
nalist, died, May 30. From 1895 to 1912 he was 
the Times correspondent at Peking and from 
that time on was political adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. He was born in 
Victoria, Australia, Feb. 4, 1862, and was edu- 
cated at the universities of Melbourne and Edin- 
burgh. In his early career he was well known 
as a traveler and explorer. He crossed the con- 
tinent of Australia on foot from the Gulf of Car- 
pentarin to Melbourne, 1882-03, and traveled 
from Shanghai to Rangoon by land in 1894. 
While writing for the Times he journeyed from 
Bangkok in Siam to Yunnan in China and around 
Tonking. During the siege of the Legations in 
China he was in the city of Peking and he was 
present when the Japanese troops entered Port 
Arthur in triumph. He represented the Times 
at the Portsmouth Peace Conference in 1905. 
It was said of him that he had traveled in every 
province of China with the exception of Tibet. 
Aside from his voluminous newspaper work, he 
published An Australian in China. 

MORTON, Levi Parsons. Former Vice- 
President of the United States in the Harrison 
administration, died at Rhinebeck, N. Y., May 
16, 1920. He was born at Shoreham, Vermont, 
and educated at the academy there; then went 
into business (1843) in Hanover, N. H. He re- 
moved to Boston in 1850 and entered the banking 
business in which he advanced rapidly and in 
1863 he founded the banking house of Levi P. 
Morton and Company, which was subsequently 
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changed to Morton, Bliss and Company, and be- 
came one of the successful banking establishments 
of the country. In 1875 he embarked in a wider 
field of finance and founded a New York syndi- 
cate. Soon afterwards he became active in poli- 
tics. He was elected to Congress as a Repre- 
sentative in 1878; was appointed minister to 
France in 1882; and ran as Vice-President with 
Harrison in the campaign of 1888. In 1895-6 
he was governor of New York. In his admin- 
istration the local trustee system of school gov- 
ernment was abolished. After retiring from pub- 
lic life he resumed the banking business and be- 
came interested in insurance companies. He was 
known throughout his career as a generous giver 
to works of public welfare. 

MOSES, ALFRED JOSEPH. Mineralogist, died 
in New York City, February 27. He was born 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25, 1859, graduated at 
the Columbia School of Mines in 1882; became 
an assistant in mineralogy there in the same 
year and was professor of mineralogy after 1890. 
He wrote: Mineralogy; Orystallography and 
Blowpipe Analysts (1895); Characters of Crys- 
tals (1898); and contributed to the leading 
learned periodicals within his sphere of inter- 
est. His work was highly esteemed in all 
branches of his profession. The text-book on 
mineralogy was a standard manual in the major- 
ity of the universities in which the study was 
pursued, and he was among the first to recognize 
the primary importance of physical crystallog- 
raphy. In publishing the results of his research 
he showed scrupulous care in the matter of veri- 
fication and a high regard for lucid and com- 
pact expression. ; 

MOSLER, Henry. Artist, died, April 21. 
He was born in New York City, June 6, 1841, 
and in his youth became a draughtsman for a 
Cincinnati weekly. During the Civil War he 
was art correspondent for Harper’s Weekly with 
the Western Army and was appointed to the staff 
of Gen. R. W. Johnson. He afterwards studied 
in Germany and France. He received honorable 
mention at the Salon in 1879 and the French 
government in that year purchased for the 
Musée de Luxembourg, his painting, “Le Retour.” 
He was the recipient of many honors and prizes, 
including the Salon Gold Medal of 1888, and he 
was an Officer of the Legion of Honor and the 
Academy of France. 

MOSS, Franx. Lawyer, died, June 5. He 
was born at Cold Spring, N. Y., March 16, 1860, 
and studied at the College of the City of New 
York: He figured in many well-known cases 
and was president of the Board of Police in New 
York City, 1897. He served as associate counsel 
to the Lexow Investigating Committee. and was 
leading counsel on the Mazet Investigating Com- 
mittee. From 1909 to 1914 he was senior as- 
sistant district attorney. In addition to other 
offices, he held the ab pas ede of medical juris- 
prudence at the New York College and Hospital 
for Women, and was president of the New York 

hthalmic Hospital. He wrote the history of 

ew York under the title of, The American Me- 
tropolis (1897) and America’s Misson (1918). 

MOTHERS’ PENSIONS. See Socrat In- 
SURANCE. 

MOTOR BOATING. See YAcHTING. 

MOTOR TRUCKS. See Garnace. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. See AUTOMOBILES. 

MOTT, Garret SCHENK. Inventor, died at 
White Plains, N. Y., December 4. He was one 
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of the early inventors in the field of telegraphy. 
He was. born in 1845; and served in a New 
Jersey regiment in the Civil War. Among his 
inventions was that of the three systems of du- 
plex telegraphy purchased by the Western Union 
and the Southern Telegraph companies. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. An insti- 
tution of the higher learning for women at South 
Hadley, Mass., founded in 1837. There were 
787 students enrolled in the fall session of 1920. 
The faculty numbered 95, including 12 new mem- 
bers. The productive funds amounted to $1,701,- 
409.69 and the income was $72,786.44. There 
were 73,638 volumes and pamphlets in the li- 
brary. An additional endowment fund of $3,000,- 
000 was being collected. President, Mary Emma 
Woolley, L.H.D., LL.D. 

MOVING PICTURES. To the average ob- 
server of moving picture theatres, there was 
little change to note as regards the popularity 
of this form of amusement as compared with the 
previous year. The marked decline in business 
and industrial activity that began to be notice- 
able during the autumn of the year, however, 
showed plainly that the moving picture industry 
was affected by the same general causes that 
were in evidence in all lines of business. There 
Was an enormous amount of new film produced 
during 1920. Activity in those centres where the 


largest studios were located was very intense in 


the earlier months of the year and there were at 
that time probably more persons employed in the 
industry than at any other period in its history. 

From the standpoint of technical detail little 
change was noticed. The weekly reviews depict- 
ing news topics were presented to the public in 
a surprisingly short time after the events them- 
selves had occurred and covered every phase of 
activity such as are published in the daily press. 
While some slight progress was observed in the 
production of color films the result still left 
something to be desired from the standpoint of 
artistic effect. It was difficult always to secure 
such perfect registry of the three primary colors 
used as to avoid the annoying fringe of color 
forming the out-lines of the objects on the screen. 
It was reported that several inventors had al- 
most perfected a mechanism for combining a talk- 
ing machine with the projection lantern. The 
same difficulty, however, that had confronted 
previous attempts in this direction, namely, that 
of securing perfect synchronism between the film 
mechanism and the talking machine was still un- 
surmoiinted. Some critics have held that the re- 
sult produced by such a combination, even if 
mechanically perfect, would not be a satisfying 
one because a person watching the development 
of a story on the screen, aided by well written 
captions supplies for himself an imaginary con- 
versation and supplementary action which fills 
out the screen picture. If every action on the 
Screen were accompanied in exact unison by 
words given out by a machine the art would 
be reduced to a more mechanical level; so it is 
generally believed the story would lose much of 
its appeal to the average spectator. 

The slowing up of business referred to above 
showed its effect on the moving picture industry 
by a great reduction of operations at the pro- 
ducing centres. It was reported that at one 
very large studio where 30 different companies 
had been employed for some time before, at the 
end of the year there were only eight companies 
working. Attendance at theatres began to fall 
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off, except in the large cities were premiéres and 
special features were regularly presented. The 
news came from California that more than 50,000 
actors were laid off during December owing to 
the slowing up of operations. In this connec- 
tion, too, it was stated on good authority that 
the over production of films had been carried 
to such a point that there were stored away a 
quantity valued at $25,000,000. 

One fact was quite noticeable during the past 
year, and that was the increasing discrimination 
shown by the average audience in its judgment of 
the plays presented. Formerly it seemed as if 
the craze for this form of amusement by the pub- 
lic impelled the managers to present almost any 
kind of scenario; often mere trash, from a liter- 
ary and dramatic point of view. During the 
past year, however, there was a notably differ- 
ent reception accorded by the public to the really 
strong plays of good dramatic quality. The 
opinions of the press critics were much more than 
formerly, indications of favorable or distasteful 
impressions of the public taste. 

The question of censorship was again a live 
one during the year, but it could hardly be said 
that any particular progress was noted except 
in certain instances where self-constituted bodies 
undertook to pass on the suitability of pictures 
for public exhibition. Many state legislatures 
discussed bills offered for censorship and at 
Washington there was the usual unsuccessful 
endeavor to enact a national or federal measuré 
for censoring moving pictures. In New York 
City an organization was perfected many of the 
directors of which were women, to encourage the 
production of films particularly adapted to the 
entertainment and instruction of children. It 
was said that this committee had made many 
valuable suggestions to the producers, which, it 
was hoped, would soon bear fruit in a number 
of hright, clean, entertaining photoplays. It 
would be difficult and hardly fair to pick out from 
the really successful dramas those that were 
considered to achieve the greatest popularity. 
Judged by the length of run in New York City, 
however, four plays stood out as worthy of be- 
ing considered “big successes.” Those were: 
“Humoresque,” “Over the Hill,” “Way Down 
East,” and “Passion.” It was reliably reported 
that the American rights to ‘Passion,’ a Ger- 
man production, were purchased for the sum of 
$40,000. The New York Times announced that 
at the close of the year, the American producers 
valued these rights at $500,000. ‘Passion” was 
presented at the Capitol Theatre, New York City. 
and during the first week of its run drew 106,000 
spectators. During this same week the gross re- 
ceipts of the theatre were estimated to have been 
at the rate of $10,000 a day. Thus in spite of 
the business depression referred to before, it was 
quite evident that the close of the year was wit- 
nessing a satisfying test of the strength and 
drawing power of photo-plays in general, and 
certain ones in particular. 

MOZAMBIQUE. See 
AFRICA. 

MUDGE, Henry U. Railway president, died, 
January 30. He was born at Minden, Michi- 
gan, June 9, 1856, and went into railway work in 
Kansas, August, 1872. He rose through the 
various grades of the service and became gen- 
eral manager of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway. From 1909 to 1915 he was presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the C. R. I. 
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and P, railway. In 1915 he was made president 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway and of 
the Rio Grande Southern Railway. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Continued 
growth of the city-manager plan was the out- 
standing feature of the year. The plan went 
into effect in some 40 or more cities and was 
adopted in five to 10, effective in 1921. The total 
number of cities having managers, according to 
records kept by the City Manager’s Association, 
is 204 in the United States and four in Canada. 
(See large table, pp. 456-459). Only 13 
states do not appear in the list. Michigan leads 
with 27 cities and Texas and California follow 
with 17 each. The South Atlantic, Southwest- 
ern, and North Central groups of states are close 
together with 45, 44, and 43 cities in the list and 
the New England group is at the foot with only 
seven. Akron, Ohio, is the largest and Mc- 
Cracken, Kan., the smallest city having a full- 
time paid city manager, the respective popula- 
tions heing 208,435 and 371. In salaries, Nor- 
folk, Va., leads with $16,000 a year, paid to C. 
E. Ashburner, the earliest city manager, who 
began service at Staunton, Va., in 1908, and 
served also at Springfield, Ohio, a number of 
years before going to Portsmouth. Six other 
cities pay $10,000 a year or more. Discrepancies 
in number between the list here given and some 
others published is due to the fact that other lists 
are confined to commission-manager cities. The 
number of plain commission-plan cities added 
to the list in 1920, as reported by both the Na- 
tional Municipal League and the American City 
Bureau, was but five: Fresno, Cal.; Aurora, 
III.; Henderson, Ky.; Onoway, Mich.; Brenham, 
Tex. The total number of plain commission and 
comm). 3ion-manager cities in the United States 
is probably well towards if not over 600. A con- 
siderable number of the plain commission-plan 
cities listed in the tables published in earlier 
YEAR BOOKS are now in the commission-manager 
class. 

The voters of Boston, Mass., at the November 
election, disapproved a legislative amendment to 
their city charter changing the city council from 
nine members elected at large to 15 members 
chosen bv districts. 

At Philadelphia the small single bodied council 
of 21, that took office January 1 in place of the bi- 
camera] body with a total of 145 members, ap- 
pears to have justified the change, although 14 
of the 21 members were in the old councils and 
there has been much criticism of the new body. 
Commenting on the new council in the National 
Municipal Review, November, 1920, ¥. P. Gruen- 
berg, director Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research says: ‘The new council is a great 1m- 
provement. Not only is it simpler and more busi- 
ness-like in theory, but it actually functions bet- 
ter in practice ... the attendance record is now 
virtually perfect ... the important committees 
are almost always up to date in their work ... 
[council] meetings are less perfunctory and there 
ig real deliberation and often genuine debate, 
neither of which was so much as attempted in 
the old unwieldy body, (but) there is still a 
tendency to follow the ‘bell-wether’ on roll call.” 

A proposed county council-manager plan for 
Baltimore County, Md. (See National Municipal 
Review, Aug., 1920) was defeated at the Novem- 
ber election. It provided for a council of 15 
members and a manager chosen by the council, 
the latter with less power to appoint and remove 
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executive officers than is usual under the city 
manager’s plan. 

An attempt at Ashtabula, Ohio, to abolish 
both the city-manager plan and the election of 
the city commissioners by proportional repre- 
sentation was defeated at the general elections 
in November. 

Chicago voted at the November elections to in- 
crease the number of city wards from 35 to 50 
but to reduce ward representation on the city 
council from two to one, thus cutting the council 
membership from 70 to 50. 

Home rule charter making powers for Kansas 
City, Mo., were secured by an amendment to the 
constitution of Missouri adopted in November. 
At Mtnneapolis, Minn., acting under existing 
authority, the voters adopted a codified city 
charter including all legislative amendments to 
the old charter to date, but no changes except 
the very important new provision that will en- 
able the city to alter its charter at will hereafter, 
without going to the legislature. 

Sacramento, Cal., voted on November 30 to 
change from the commission to the commission- 
manager plan and to elect the nine councilmen by 
proportional representation. The vote was 7962 
to 1587, but of 30,469 registered voters only 9549 
expressed their choice. The change in plan is 
subject to legislative approval, which in Cali- 
fornia follows as a matter of course. The new 
plan will go into full effect on June 30, 1921. 
The city manager will be appointed by the com- 
mission and will in turn appoint all other city 
executives except the city attorney, treasurer, 
clerk, and the police judge. The city engineer 
will exercise many of the functions of previous 
commissioners of streets and of public works. 
The boards of Parks and Playgrounds will be 
succeeded by superintendents of Parks and of 
Playgrounds. The Board of Education will be ap- 
pointed by the City-Council and will have as its 
executive officer a superintendent of schools. 

Montreal, Canada, continued during the year 
to be governed in fact by the Administrative Com- 
mission, created by the Provincial Government, 
though the old mayor and council were still 
nominally in office. Meanwhile a charter com- 
mission created by the provincial government has 
been framing a new charter. The commission 
has approved the principles of complete munici- 
pal home rule for Montreal, with a city council 
of nine members, elected for four years by pro- 
portional representation from the city as a single 
election district; a mayor having few or no func- 
tions except those of city dignitary; and a gen- 
eral manager. The manager would be appointed 
by the city council, “solely on the basis of his 
executive and administrative capacities,” and 
would appoint all heads of departments except 
the city clerk, attorney, and auditor, but the 
council could reject the appointments by a major- 
ity of all its members. Proportional representa- 
tion at Montreal would be watched with interest 
on account of the conflicting religious and social 
conditions existing there, some three-fourths of 
the population being French Catholics and the 
remainder Irish Catholics, English Protestants, 
and a large number of Jews. (See also City 
PLANNING). 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, or the choice 
of members of city councils so as to give repre- 
sentation by parties or groups instead of by 
geographical districts, held its own during the 
year in the three American cities that had previ- 
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ously adopted it,—Boulder, Colo.; Ashtabula, 
Ohio; and Kalamazoo, Mich.—and there were one 
or two additions to the list. In Canada, the sys- 
tem is in use at Winnipeg, Man.; Ca , Alt.; 
Vancouver, and Victoria, B. C., but it is reported 
that New Westminster, B. C., has abandoned it. 

Much work on standardizing municipal salar- 
ies was done by Engineering Council, New 
York City, and by the American Association of 
Engineers, Chicago. The latter organization has 
created a committee to study various broad ques- 
tions of civic administration. 

See also City PLANNING, GARBAGE, HOUSING 
and discussion under MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, 
RoaDS AND PAVEMENTS, SEWERAGE, WATER- 
WORKS. 
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Coronado .... 2.500 9% Jan., ‘20 ‘ 
Fillmore ..... 1,597 O Oct., oF 
Martinez ..... 2,705 O oa 4 
Glendale ..... 11.500 QO May, of 
Pasadena .... 45,334 © Mere gee: 78 
Paso Robles .. 2,000 O April, ° : : 
Pittsburg .... 7,000 0 Fel teat a 
Redding ..... 5,000 9 Oct, (08 9 
Richmond .... 16,843 9 July, ' : 
Sacramento ... 75,000 C Jalys a > 
San Diego.... 74.683 0 ay, | ; 
San Jose ..... 89,604 ~ aly ae 
Santa Barbara. 19.44 oy 
sal ay cain . 7,648 0 March,’'20 1 

Colorado (4)— : 

Boulder .....- 10,989 c yey 2 3 
Colo. Springs 29,572 C ri ho1S : 
Durango ..... 5.300 C F i “a4 Ps 
Lanier bai "2h. : 3,581 eb., 

necticut —_ 3 

vor Hartford .. 8,854 C Nov., °20 1 

ee chats 500 =O June, '13 3 
New Smyrna... 8,000 © Jan, ‘21... 
Ocala ......-- ,610 C Feb. ‘18 8 
St. Augustine. 6,192 C July, °15 2 
Sanford ...... 588 C Jan., '20 2 
Tallahassee ... 5,637 0 Feb., '20 1 
Tampa ....--+ 51,252 C Jan. ‘210. 
W. Palm Beach 8,659 C Dec., ‘19 2 

Georgia (5)— 

Brunswick 14,413 C Jan. ‘21 
Cartersville ... §,810 C- Aug., °17 a 
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(See large table for list of cities) 
Washington .... Illinois ee ee re ee 4 


rgia ek eh eae: 7 Wisconsin .....0205 os 
Florida e@eeeesnceeecene 8 ared 
— North Central ..... 43 
South Atlantic.... 45 

Oregon .......0.26- 1 
Alabama ecoeecesece of Oalifornia .......... 19 
Mississippi ......... -: Arizona ......eeege 1 

Louisiana .......... 1 Nevada 
Tennessee ......... e (BO Wah occ een 
Kentucky ...... sore 1 Ydaho ........... ce Be 
South Central..... 5 Pacific .......... 22 
Oh eeo#e8se@8ee#0@ e e e ae 
Tei tane bear pas, cast ” United States ..... 204 
Michigan ..........- 27 Canada ........-.. 4 
Crry Manacesa MoniIcrpatities. Corrected 


to Dec. 31, 1920. Compiled by H. G. Otis, Sec- 
retary City Managers’ Association. The 1920 
census figures have been used when available. 
The column headed “Plan C” indicates that the 
position of manager has been created by adop- 
tion of a charter, a charter amendment, or op- 
tional state law by popular vote; “C’ implies 
that such charter has been seriously modified; 
“Q” indicates that the position of manager has 
been created local ordinance only. The col- 
umn headed “No. of Managers,” indicates the 
number of managers which a city has successively 
employed. The column headed “Cities Served,” 
following the names of the managers, indicates 
the number of cities each man has served as man- 
ager. 


Manager 
Cities 

Name served Appointed Salary 
V. A. Thompson 1 Jan., ‘18 $5,000 
J. O. Grimes 1 May, ‘'20 1,800 
Geo. R. Relding 1 Sept., °18 2.100 
A. M. Bell 1 Jan., °'20 1,800 
Chas. E. Hewes e 2 May, °‘'17 5,000 
G. M. Lorraine 1 Sept., °19 8,800 
O. E. Steward 1 Nov., °'19 8,000 
A. B. Waddingham 1 Sept., °19 4,800 
F. S. Benson 1 May, ‘19 4,000 
G. F. Hyatt 1 Jan. '20 2,100 
C. Arrasmith 1 Oct.. ‘'18 2,400 
T. W. Watson 1 May, ‘14 2,400 
William Ryan 1 April, "19 2,000 
R. M. Dorton 1 Nov., ‘19 8,000 
E. A. Rolison 1 Oct., °'18 2,400 
J. A. MeVittie 1 July, '20 4,200 
Wilbur H. Jud 1 May, °19 4,000 
C. B. G win 1 Oct., °20 3.600 
F. L. Johnston 1 March, ‘20 4,000 
R. V. Orbison 1 March, '20 8,300 
Scott Mitchell 1 Sept., °'20 4,000 
W. H. Wigglesworth 1 April, ‘19 1,800 
J. E. McDaniel 1 Oct., 20 pee 
B. I. Miller 1 July, °19 4,000 
W. H. Turner 1 March, '18 1,200 
R. M. Martin mt <2 Oct., °18 2,400 
Eugene Masters 1 April, '18 8,600 
Cc. J. Ryan 1 June, °20 3,900 
J. W. Greer 2 Feb... '20 5,000 
Karl Riddle 1 Sept. °20 4,200 
Abram Cook 1 Jan., °18 8,600 
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Popu- 

City lation 
Decatur ...... 6,150 
Griffin ....... 8,240 
Rome eae’ “LOvede 

Ilinois (4)— 
Glencoe ...... $,295 
Kenilworth - 1,200 
Wilmette ..... 7,814 
Winnetka . 6,694 
fowa (12)— 

Anamosa ..... 3,000 
Clarinda .... 4.511 
Dubuque ..... 89,141 
Estherville .... 4,200 
Iowa Falls .... 4,000 
Manchester ... 8,160 
Maquoketa ... 4,000 
Mt. Pleasant.. 4,170 
Shenandoah . 5,750 
Villisca ....... 2,170 
Webster City .. 6,000 


Kansas (5)— 

El Dorado ... 10,995 

Hays ......6. 2,839 

McCracken ... 871 

Wichita ...... 72,128 

Winfield ..... 7,033 
Kentucky (1)— 

Cynthiana .... 8,857 
Louisiana (1)— 

Crowley ...... 6,845 
Maine (1)— 

Auburn ~-- 16,985 
Maryland (1)— 

Crisfie oe @eee 4,000 
Massachusetts (4)— 

Mansfield .... 6,255 

Middleboro .... 8,500 

Norwood ..... 12.627 


Waltham .... 30,891 
michigan (27)— 


bDiom .....e0- 8,354 
cine ‘pee ewes 7,542 
Alpena ....... 11.101 
Bay City . 50,000 
Big Rapids . 5,100 
Birmingham . ae 8,694 
Cadillac ....... 9784 
Crystal Falls .. 8,394 
Eaton Rapids. 8,000 
Grand Haven. 7,224 
Grand Rapids. 187.634 


Gr’se Pte. Shores 1,200 
4 


Jackson ...... 8,874 
Kalamazoo .... 48,487 
Lapeer ....... 4.500 
Manistee ..... 9,690 
Muskegon .. 36,570 
F<) ‘ 4,000 
Petoskey ..... 5,064 
Plymouth .... 2,500 
Pontiac ...... 84,278 
Portland ..... 2.747 
Royal Oak .. 6,000 
St. ara er a 4,035 
Sault S. Marie. 12,096 
Three Rivers .. 5,209 
Vicksburg .... 2,000 
Minnesota (3)— 
Anoka ....... 4,287 
Morris .... 8,500 
Pipestone ..... 8,500 
Missouri (1)— 
Maryville ..... 6,765 
Montana (8)— 
Columbus .... 1,000 
Glasgow are 8,500 
Scobey .....-. 1,500 
Nebraska 1)— 
Alliance .. 7,000 
New Mexico (8)— 
Albuquerque .. 15,157 
Clovig ...--++. ,000 
ell or 7,062 
New York (6)— 
Auburn ...... 86,142 
Newburgh ...- 30,272 
Niagara F - 50.760 
Sherrill ..-... 1.500 
Watertown ... 81,263 
Watervliet ...- 16,073 


North Carolina (9) 
Elizabeth Cs 
Gastonia ...:- 12.871 
Goldshoro ..--- 
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Wm. P. Hammersley 
Henry F. Beal 


E. J. Mallory 
W. E. Reynolds 
W. E. Baumgardner 


Dan. H. Vincent 
Maurice Lowman 
George Johnston 
J. H. Sanders 
P. T. Mitchell 

. Paul R. Taylor 
Fred. H. Locke 
H. N. Kenned 
A. W. D. Ha 
Harry H. Freeman 
Charles Hubbard 


I. R. Ellison 


J. Frank Quinn 
Sidney H. Strong 


F. L. Jenkins 
PP. H. Beauvais 
T. H. Townsend 
Henry Sherman 
O. O. Johnson 
Thos. F. Cloney 


Henry Lee 
Frank J. Haight. 
V. H. Sprague 


W. O. Garrett 


Harry P. Schug 
. Harvey Booth 
Roy N. Stewart 


James N. Gladding 
Oscar Dobbs 


. Bingham 
E. Gabriels 


J. O. Commander 
W. J. Alexander 
W. M. Rich 


served 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

eT ee ee ES ee ere ae 
M 

Cities 


er 
Appointed Salary 
Dec., ‘18 2,550 
April, °19 3,000 
Jan., ‘14 5,000 
Sept., °20 2,100 
Dec., °18 2,100 
May, ‘17 8,600 
May, °'19 1,800 
May, ‘19 2,700 
June, ‘'20 8,400 
May, °'19 8,000 
March, '17 1,800 
May, ‘17 1,440 
June, °'20 2,400 
April, ‘16 1,800 
May, °'19 1,200 
April, °17 2,400 
April, ‘20 2,000 
July, ‘°17 3,600 
May, ‘20 8,000 
May, ‘19 1,800 
Oct., ‘19 10, 000 
Dec, °18 1,200 
Sept., ‘20 8,600 
Sept., °'20 4,000 
Nov., °20 

March, °18 4,000 
Jan., ‘20 5,000 
June, ‘20 2,000 
May, ‘19 4,500 
June, ‘20 4,000 
May, ‘717 1,200 
arch, '19 8,600 
an., °18 2,200 
April, °18 8,000 
rch, '20 2,500 
July, °'20 8,500 
May. § °18 6,000 
April, ‘18 4,200 
y, ‘17 4,000 
June, ‘18 7,500 
April, °20 2,000 
Jan., ‘20 4,250 
Jan., °20 5,000 
June, °20 8,500 
Jan., ‘19 1,800 
Jan., ‘21 6,000 
July, ‘19 8,000 
July, ’20 8,400 
April, °18 1,800 

Oct., °20 ite 
April, °’14 1,500 
Oct., °18 1,800 
Sept., - °20 8,000 
April, ‘19 2,250 
Jan., ‘20 1,800 
March, °18 2,100 
Jan., ‘20 2,100 
Feb., ‘20 5,000 
June, ‘'19 8,600 
March, ‘20 2,850 
Jan., ‘'20 4,000 
Sept., °18 6.000 
Aug., ‘20 * 200 
Feb., ‘20 7,500 
June, °20 8,600 
Jan. °20 2,400 
Aug., ‘19 8,600 
June, ‘20 4,500 
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Cit Hope: * No. of cowie rer ) 
ity lation Plan Ineffect mors. 
Hickory. 4,160 . sau: ’20 id G. W Bevoks meee 4p y 20 cane 
) oh re 5,076 ay, ‘18 4 R. G. H : ore 
High Point... 14302 © May, ‘15 3 RL: Pickett i. - Meck ae Siren 
Morehead City . 3,500 O June, ‘16 8 John 8. Bennett 1 J arch ae 8,000 
Morganton ... : C May, ‘18 8 W. R. Patton 1 a ,19 2,100 
Thomasville ... 5.676 © May, ‘15 6 y, 18 2,400 
hic (12)— . 
ron ....... 208.4285 C Jan. ‘20 1 WJ.L ’ 
Ashtabula 32,082 C Jan, °16 2 M. a, ee 1 sen cH ee cae 
ayton ...... 152559 C Jan, 14 8 Wm. H. Barber . gene ‘uae e000 
6 sein 27202 C= Jan, 718 «= 1G. M. Osborn 1 Jenn 230 ae 'ooo 
AlIpOohsg ..... ' an., "1 1 Ed « . : i] i 
ui : ip lis anes s6.070 c Jen: aa a w. E. Myers 1 Jan. ‘18 1,680 
8 nesvilic 6.886 an., ‘°'20 1 T. B. Wyma ’ 
Sandusky .... 22,897 C Jan. ‘16 3° GM. Zimmerman 1 yee ie 4,000 
S, Charleston Oe 1,500 C Jan ’ 18 1 P. H. Cheney 1 ane 18 5,400 
Snrinefield . 60.840 C Jan., ‘14 8 E. E. Parsons 1 het 4 1,600 
ay enterville 248% 83,500 c aoe ‘ nH 2 e W. Orebaugh 1 Bept. : at ae 
enia ....... 9,110 an., ' 1 enyon Riddle yo , 
ie a hii ao C Oct 20 1 Joh . i iri 
‘herokee ..... 3.100 ct., ohn D. Bomford 1 ’ 
Coalgate ...... 4.000 € July, '14 8 Leslie E. Bay 1 ace 19 eo 
Collinsville 8,500 C Feb., (14 8 H. P. Hampton 1 4 "18 Seiad 
WAneAWe ce os 3.463 C Nov., 20 1 R. W. Cline 1 Noo’ 00 2,400 
Brie oe, ; ne O June, "20 1 J. A. Richardson 1 June. '20 pane 
Madill ....... 1.7606 G Nov, *17 3 A. P. Marsh 1 May, '18 "800 
Meneom  ...4. 3.405 C Nov., ‘14 4 R. RB. re! 1 lan, ‘19 A ano 
McAlester 12,095 C Nov., 19 1 E. M. F 1 Nov. 19 s'oog 
Muskogee 30,277 e April, 20 1 R. P. Harrison 1 April 20 aoon 
Norman ...... 5,004 C Sept., 219 1 W. R. Gater 1 Sept., °19 A O00 
Nowata ...... 8.000 C May, 20 1 Jas. C. Manning 2 Mee 20 3,000 
Sallisaw ...... 9000 iG este OE ee onntton 1 Nov., "19 3,000 
Walters ...... 8,600 6 Sept., '19 1 W. B. Anthony 1 =Nov., '19 3 000 
Nee ea 3'000 Aug. ‘17 8. G. A. Critchfield 4 “Gane. Mo 3.000 
Oregon (1)— re y i a i00 
La Grande.... 6,918 Oct., 713 5 Geo. Garrett 1 June, ‘20 
Pennsylvania (5)— ae ae nae eee 3,000 
toona ...... 60.331 st . Gordon Hinkle 1 , 
Ambridge 12.7830 © Nov, (18 2 W. M. Cotton 3 eh 20 1500 
Edeeworth .... 2.800  ‘Jan- (14 8 Robert Lioyd 1 March, '20 3000 
Miffinburg .. 2.000 0 Jan.. "19 1 W. I. Kochersperger 1 Jan : 't9 3.000 
Pee oer Sb10 April, "18 1  W. T. Howie M: ee eae 2.500 
South Carolina (3)— C : en cn 
Rock i Sangsstch 3,700 2 May, ae Age ue ' 2 Sept., ‘20 2.400 
c Hill... 8.809 G Sent. “ta 6 - R. Treverton 1 ec, '19 3,600 
South Dakota (1)— O May, '12 1 J. L. Smith 1 
ark ........ 335 ’ - Sm , 
Tennessee ie x ae “ ie ACE ; Jan., 12 1,200 
COR wo eee 3,358 July,’ 1 - 7. Fultqu 
Kingaport se92 ©  March17 3 L. Herbert Kidd 7 ee on 2,000 
Murfreesboro .. 5,935 °20 1 £8. E. Lowe 1 a 20 #200 
SRR Cc. OD 13 J. G. Colb 1 petit, 
marillo ...... 15,494 ec, ' 6 olby , 
Beaumont .... 40,000 C April, '20 1 Geo. J. Roark 1 eae 56 sone 
Brownsville ... 11.791 Cc Jan., "15 8 George Grupe 1 Fob. oe oi yt 
Brownwood Sue 8,225 oe April, a6 3 ep., 29 §,000 
ryan ....... 6,295 ay, '17 4 KE. E, McA , 
Denton ....... 7,626 j April, 14 3 H. V. Hennes i May 19 B0G6 
Eastland i 9,368 O Jan., 19 1 Walter Lander 2 Jan., °19 bee 
Electra ...... 7,500 G May, '19 2 D. Kelley 1 June, '20 4200 
Lubbock ...... 3,959 28 1 =Martig 8. Ruby 1 " 16 "800 
Lufkin ...... 4878 © April, °18 1 oe0d 
Ranger... 16,295 5 ated 19 #61 
an Angelo. 9,392 une, ‘16 2 R. H. Henderson , 
Sherman ..... 5,081 C April, '15 2 0. J. S. Ellingson i Net de “60 
Stamford ..... 8,704 C March,'18 8 Homer 1D. Wade ec. °20 2'800 
Taylor ...... - 5965 © April, 14 38 A. V. Hyde ‘1 ~~ April, 18 O00 
Teague ....... 3.760 © Jan., '15 8 ©. E. Johnson 1 "20 pais 
Terrell ....... 8,349 C Aug., ‘19 1 J. P. Kittrell 1 Aug., ‘19 2,400 
LN had Sasa aes - Ee c rey a : aoe Graeser 1 Aug., 18 ano 
oakum ..... 500 pril, ’ eV Ot ? 
Utah a : ucas 1 Nov., °19 esate’ 
righam City. 5,282 eb., ‘18 2 Cc. O. 1 , 
Vepment re wae : ae Roakelley 1 May. ‘20 2,400 
pringfield .... 5,288 pril, °20 1 John B. Wri 
Virginia (18)— i «A , ‘i 2. ApH. 20 8,600 
edford ...... 4,500 pril, ’20 1 C. T. Venabl , 
Blackstone .... 2,000 C— June, '14 1 R. B. Stone J H po ed 2,800 
Bristol ....... 6720 © Sept. '19 1 R. W, Rigsby 1. “(Bent 216 1.500 
Charlottesville . 10,688 0 Aug., °13 4 W. Washabaugh 1 S be oo 5,600 
Farmville ..... 4,000 © Sept., °15 2 Leslie Fogus 1 Sept.” ae 3 G08 
Fredericksburg . 5,882 O Sept., °12 2 L. J. Houston, Jr. 1 Oct "a8 a een 
Ay aes 7000 «6G COts«CSept, '202- «1S Geo. L. Rinklife 1 Sept, '20 5 000 
Lynchburg .... 29,956 © Sept, '20 1  E. A. Reck ©. Ree 66 3.000 
Newport News. 35,596 © Oct, °20 1  L. G. Thom i ioar" one 7.500 
Norfolk ...... 115,777 C Sept., '18 1 C. E. Ashburner 3 Se geo 6,000 
Petersburg ... 31,002 Cc Sept., '20 1 Louis Brownlow 1 ept., aati 16,000 
Portsmouth ... 54,387 C Jan. ‘17 3 J. P. Jersey 1 Sept., 20 10,000 
Radford ...... 4.627 C Sept, 20 1 Paul J. B. Murphy i ge ase 10,000 
Roaneke, paseo 50.842 C Sept. '18 1  #£x21W. P. Hunter 1 sont a8 +800 


x eae 
Staunton created the position of general manager byordinance in 1908, under the old mayor-and-council 
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Popu- No. of 
lation Plan In effect mgre. 
Suffolk ....... 9,128 C Sept., '19 1 
Warrenton 8,000 O March,'20 1 
Winchester 6,883 O May, ‘16 2 
West Virginia (2)— 
arleston 89,608 C-—- May, ‘'15 4 
Wheeling ..... 64,822 C July, ‘17 2 
anada: 
N. B. (2)— 
Edmundston. 4,000 0] Feb., ‘°20 1 
Woodstock .. 8,856 O June, °19 1 
P. Q. (1)— 
Grand’ Mere 9,000 oO March,’20 1 
Westmount . 14,579 Cc April, '18 11 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, Nationar. See 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. As has been 
the case for years past, there was during the 
year a slow but steady advance in municipal 
ownership. In the «ater-works field San Fran- 
cisco continued construction of the Hetch Hetchy 
dam and an aqueduct that will provide a large 
new water supply and also a large amount of 
hydro-electric power. The California State Rail- 
road Commission placed a valuation of $37,000,- 
000 on the works of the Spring Valley Water 
Company that now supply San Francisco with 
water, and it was expected that early in 1921 
there would be a popular vote on buying the 
works at the price named. At San Francisco 
also the voters at the November election gave a 
large majority in favor of a charter amendment 
authorizing negotiations for the purchase of the 
United Railroad and the addition of the prop- 
erty to the existing municipal street ratlways. 
The amendment provides that if the purchase 
ig made the price must be paid from earnings 


and it also provides that the purchase agreement 


must be approved by popular vote. Detroit early 
in the year voted a bond issue of $15,000,000 
for the construction of a municipal electric rail- 
way system to consist of 101 miles of track, 
power houses and equipment. Construction was 
started, but litigation to prevent carrying out 
the scheme was threatened by the local street 
railway company. The voters of Madison. Wis., 
early in the year voted against buying the local 
street railway system. At Cleveland, Ohio, a 
$15,000,000 bond issue for a proposed street car 
subway system in the centre of the city was de- 
feated due at least in part to the general feeling 
that it would not provide real rapid transit. 
New York City began the operation of some of 
the electric railways on Staten Island, Borough 
of Richmond, owing to the fact that the street 
railway companies had shut down the lines be- 
cause of alleged inability to continue operation 
on a five-cent fare. The gas works of Omaha, 
Neb., came in the possession of the Omaha Metro- 
politan Water District on July 1. Late in the 
year it was announced that Redlands, Cal., had 
taken over the gas works from a private eom- 
pany, thus becoming the first city in the State 
to operate gas works. Bonds to the amount of 
$150,000 were authorized in the autumn by the 
voters of Jamestown, N. Y., for a central and 
municipal milk supply system, to consist of a 
milk bottling, pasteurizing, and distributing 
plant under the direction of four commissioners 
to be appointed by the mayor. This project has 
been promoted for several years past by Samuel 
A. Carlson, mayor of Jamestown. The proposal 
was previously defeated by a large majority. At 
the close of the year Mr. Carlson reported that 
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Manager 
Cities 

Name served Appointed Salary 
R. H. Brinkley 1 Oct., '19 8,000 
L. M. Clarkson 1 March, '20 1,800 
Thos. J. Trier 1 Sept., '18 2,000 
Bonner H. Hill 1 May, ‘19 4,500 
Chas. O. Ephlin 1 June, ‘19 8,000 
L. L. Theriault 1 Feb., °20 8.000 
R. F. Armstrong 1 June, ‘19 3,000 
Henry Ortiz 1 March, '20 5,000 
Geo. V. Thompson 1 April, ’13 sie 


steps had been taken to establish a plan as soon 
as the bonds were sold. The plan is to pasteurize 
all but Grade A milk—i.e., all but milk from 
tuberculin-tested herds. 

MUNRO, Roserr. British anthropologist, 
died, July 18. He was born at Rosshire, July 
21, 1835, and educated at the University of 
Edinburgh. He then pfacticed medicine until 
1886, when he devoted his time to archeology 
and anthropology; was president of the anthrop-: 
ological section of the British Association, 1893; 
and was lecturer on archeology and anthropology 
at the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
He was a member of the leading scientific bodies 
of the world in this field. His publications were 
very numerous, including the following: An- 
ctent Scottish Lake-Duwellings (1882).; The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe (1890, French ed. 1908) ; 
Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
Dalmatia (1895, 2nd ed. 1900)'; Prehistoric Prob- 
lems (1897); Pre-civilization (1899); Man as 
Artsst and Sportsman in the Paleolithic Period 
(1904); Archewology and False Antiquities 
(1905); Munro Lectures (Paleolithic Man, and 
Terremare, 1912); Pre-historic Britain (1914); 
Darwimsem and Human Civtlization, with special 
reference to the origin of German military kul- 
tur (1917). 

MURBPHY, FRANKLIN. Former governor of 
New Jersey, died, February 24. He was born 
at Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 3, 1846; educated in 
the schools of Newark and served as a private 
in the New Jersey Volunteers during the Civil 
War. After the war he established in 1865 the 
Murphy Varnish Company, and became its presi- 
dent. He took an active part in politics after 
1880 and was a member of the Newark Common 
Council and gf the New Jersey Assembly and 
was chairman of the Republican State Committee 
after 1892. In 1902-05, he was governor of New 
Jersey. In the campaign of 1908 he received 77 
votes for the vice-presidential nomination at the 
National Convention at Chicago. After 1900 
he was a member of the Republican National 
Committee. 

MURPHY, Wruram Martin. Irish railway’ 
manager and organizer, died, June 26. He was 
born, Dec. 29, 1844, and in 1885-92 carried out 
important railway, electric railway, and lighting 
enterprises in Great Britain as well as railway 
construction in the Gold Coast Colony. He was 
chairman of the Dublin United Tramways Com- 
pany; founded in 1905.the Irish Independent ; 
and was president of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce, 1912-13. In 1913 he was prominent 
in the opposition to the strikes of the syndical- 
ists in Jbublin. 

MURRAY, ArtruuR MorpauntT. British offi- 
cer and military writer, died May 23. He was 
born, Jan. 20, 1852; educated at Woolwich and 


MURRAY 


entered the Royal Artillery in 1873. He served 
in India, Egypt, and South Africa. He was sent 
on & mission to Japan in 1906. In 1892 he re- 
ceived a medal for an essay on “Fire Discipline.” 
He wrote, Imperial Outposts (1907), and the 
Fortnightly History of the War (1914-16). 
MUSEUMS. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
MUSIC. In the Year Book for 1918 men- 
tion was made of the origin of community sing- 
ing as a direct result of the war. In the two 
years that have elapsed since then the movement 
thus inaugurated has spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Many ex- 
soldiers, after return to civil life, communicated 
the enthusiasm aroused in them by the “camp- 
songs” to their fellow-workers, with the result 
that in an incredibly short time employees of 
the larger companies in many industrial centres 
banded together for the cultivation of singing. 
Even before the war the employees of the Knox 
factory in Philadelphia had won considerable 
local repuation for the excellence of their chorus, 
which at that time was a unique organization. 
To-day innumerable factories, department stores, 
banks, insurance companies, and other institu- 
tions have followed the example of the Knox 
people. The Bethlehem Steel Workers, besides 
having their own chorus, have succeeded in re- 
cruiting from among their own number a full 
symphony orchestra of almost 100 players, while 
other corporations can boast of orchestras on a 
smaller scale, or of brass-bands. The employees 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in New York gave 
a remarkable epee performance, The Bo- 
hemian Girl, at the Lexington Opera House, 
without the assistance of a single outsider even 
in the principal rdles (June). In Washington 
the movement culminated in the establishment 
of a Community Opera, which began its career 
with a highly creditable production of Aida 
(December 14), the entire orchestra, chorus, and 
ballet, and most of the principals, being resi- 
dents of the capital. A special post of Civic 
Organist was also created, to which Edith B. 
Athey, a music-teacher of the public schools, 
was appointed. Furthermore, Congress donated 
a site to the George Washington Memorial Asso- 
ciation for the erection of a National Victory Me- 
morial Building to cost $10,000,000, containing, 
besides numerous smaller halls for various pur- 
poses, a large auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 7000, suitable for music-festivals on a large 
scale. Baltimore created a special Department of 
Municipal Music. In some of the larger cities a 
number of the local community choruses joined 
forces and inaugurated Community Festivals, 
with masses aggregating more than 1000 singers, 
attended by audiences numbered by tens of 
thousands. This general interest in music on 
the part of the masses gave a tremendous impetus 
to the “Globe Free Concerts” in New York and 
vicinity, which were begun five years ago, on a 
very modest scale, by the New York Globe, under 
the general management of Charles D. Isaacson. 
On April 20, 5000 persons heard the one-thou- 
sandth concert of the series at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. By the end of the year the number 
of concerts had reached 1124, at which 1700 
artists had appeared before 2,150,000 listeners. 
At the suggestion of the City Chamberlain, whose 
plan was approved by the mayor, the City of 
New York took active steps toward the estab- 
lishment of a fully equipped Municipal Conserva- 
tory. At the third annual meeting (New York, 
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November 18) the Musical Alliance of the United 
States launched a movement for the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts and a National 
Conservatory of Music. Of special interest was 
the celebration of “Music Week” in New York 
(February 1-7). 

GENERAI. News. Orchestral, choral, and cham- 
ber-music organizations, churches, hotels, thea- 
tres, moving-picture houses, and individual art- 
ists, all combined to bring music in some form 
home to everybady. At the Grand Central 
Palace an exhibition of musical instruments was 
held, with lectures and recitals. In all the pub- 
lic schools special programmes were rendered. 
As a result of the interest aroused, many 
neighboring towns followed the example of the 
metropolis, the National Association of Music 
Merchants pledged the sum of $250,000 toward 
the establishment of a National Conservatory of 
Music. The State of New York created a new 
position, Specialist in Music, in the State Edu- 
cational Department at Albany. Russel Carter, 
superintendent of music in the public schools of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., was appointed as first in- 
cumbent. A few months later Hollis E. Dann, 
professor of music at Cornell University, was 
called to fill a similar position created by the 
State of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. The dif- 
ficulty of securing competent players of. wood- 
wind for the large orchestras induced Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, to offer two scholarships for three years 
for the study of the oboe under Alfred Barthel, 
first oboist of the orchestra. For the same rea- 
son Erie De Lamarter, assistant-conductor, es- 
tablished three scholarships for the study of the 
bassoon under Walter Guetter, first bassoonist. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art received $250,000, 
by an anonymous donor, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent department of music, the 
need of which was demonstrated by the courses 
given during the last two years by T. W. Surette 
and D. N. Tweedy. The old Academy of Music, 
in Philadelphia, was acquired by a syndicate, 
remodelled, and its seating capacity increased 
to accommodate over 3000 persona. It is to be 
used for the concerts of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the performances given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 
The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Beethoven was universally observed by 
organizations and individual artists with the 
performance of special programmes devoted to 
the works of the master. At the end of the first 
year of its existence the Beethoven Association 
of New York had netted $6000 from its concerts. 
It was decided to devote this sum to the publica- 
tion of the English translation (made by H. E. 
Krehbiel) of Thayer’s standard biography of 
Beethoven. For the second time in the history 
of the French Academy the Grand Prix de Rome 
was awarded to a woman. Marguerite Canal, for 
her cantata Don Juan. Early in the year Lilli 
Lehmann donated to the Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin all letters written to her by Richard Wag- 
ner; a few months later she added all letters 
from other celebrities received during her entire 
artistic career. 

ARTISTS. INSTRUMENTALISTS. - Before the war 
Berlin was the Mecca of all young aspirants for 
fame. No American artist thought of appear- 
ing in his native country before having won the 
approval of the Berlin critics. The unprece- 
dented number of débuts in New York, both by 
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native and foreign artists, more than doubled 
the record of the preceding year. Among the 
new pianists the Peruvian Carlos Valderrama , 
(début New York, January 21), attracted at- 
tention by his recitals of genuine Inca music, 
collected and arranged by himself. His pro- 
grammes always consisted of two parts, the first 
devoted to primitive melodies conceived in the 
pentatonic scale, the second presenting composi- 
tions of the colonial period, when Italian influ- 
ences made themselves felt. A young Hungarian, 
Ervin Nyredghazi, made a profound impression 
at his dSbut (New York, October 18), which was 
deepened by his subsequent appearances. His 
technic and tonal gradations were nothing less 
than superlative. Katharine Bacon, a young 
Englishwoman (début, New York, November 19), 
gave every promise of taking a place in the front 
rank of pianists. The variety of her programme 
disclosed an extensive repertoire truly surprising 
in one so young. Alfredo Oswald, a Brazilian 
composer, proved himeelf a pianist of fine insight 
and highly poetic conception (New York, No- 
vember 27). Among the host of newcomers who 
proved to be serious artists, but whose perform- 
ances did not disclose any outstanding merits, 
were: Alexander Sklarevaky (March 18), Al- 
fred Mirovitch (October 20), Boris Paranov 
(October 27), Jacques Colas (November 10), 
Pepito Ech&niz (November 11), Jacques Pintel 
(November 3), Guido Agosti (December 27). 
The enthusiasm which Sergei Rachmaninov 
aroused on his first American tour continued 
unabated. At the concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Society of February 17, under Walter 
Damrosch. Alfred Cortot played three concertos 
by Beethoven (C, op. 15; Bb, op. 19; C m., op. 
37). The list of eminent pianists heard during 
the year includes: Joseph Hofmann, Harold 
Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, John Powell, Mischa 
Levitzki; Ossip Gabrilovitch, Rudolf Ganz, Josef 
Lhévinne, Robert Schmitz, Ernest Hutcheson 
Oliver Denton, Maurice Dumesnil, Benno Moisei- 
vitch, Olga Samarov, Fannie Zeisler, Katharine 
Goodson, Guiomar Novaes, Rosita Renard, Made- 
leine Brard. Worthy of special mention is the 
recital for two pianos given in New York on De- 
cember 9, by the sisters Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
when thev introduced to this country a Norse 
Suite, written for them by the late Max Bruch, 
one of the composer’s last works, full of genuine 
inspiration and rugged energy. Very success- 
ful recitals for two pianos were given also by two 
Boston artists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 
Regarding the visit of the eminent English mod- 
ernist Cyril Scott, interest was centered upon the 
composer rather than the pianist. He made his 
début on November 9, playing his own concerto 
for piano and orchestra at a concert given in New 
York by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
On November 20, he offered a programme of his 
compositions for piano and songs, the latter in- 
terpreted by Eva Gauthier. As a pianist he is 
amply equipped to convey his intentions. The 
large and demonstrative audiences that greeted 
him were evidently in sympathy with his mod- 
ernistic tendencies. The first violinistic début 
of importance was that of Helen Teschner-Tas 
(New York, January 22), who showed herself 
a profoundly emotional player, possessed of a 
wonderfully large and sympathetic tone and al- 
most flawless technic. Abraham Haitovitch 
(New York, March 6), a blind Russian violinist, 
was an artist of sterling achievement to be 
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judged only by the highest standards, without 
any apology for his affliction. The much her- 
alded Russian prodigy Sascha Culbertson (New 
York, March 8), who during the war created a 
sensation in England, failed to meet expectations. 
His tone was rather small, and, while his playing 
of such music as Vieurtempe’ was really brilliant, 


‘his conception of Bach and Beethoven was quite 


immature. Mischa Violin (New York, October 
8), revealed himself as a very fine artist. a master 
of the intimate style. The art of the Hungarian 
Duci Kerekjarto (New York, November 2), com- 
bined a large, vibrant tone, a stupendous technic 
and a fiery temperament verging on the volcanic. 
The Spanish artist Juan Manén, who for some 
years past has been regarded in Europe as the 
legitimate successor of Sarasate, proved at his 
début (New York. November 16), that this high 
estimate is justified. Unusual enthusiasm was 
evoked by the young Bohemian Vasa Prihoda 
(Elmira, N. Y., November 18; New York City, 
November 22), who revealed qualities that place 
him by the side of Elman or Zimbalist. Daisy 
Kennedy, the wife of Benno Moiseivitch, made a 
very favorable impression at her début (New 
York, November 29), through her incisive vigor, 
fine penetration and breadth of style. Other 
newcomers, whose art does not call for special 
comment, were: Gabriel Engel (January 24), 
Rudolf Bochco (October 2), Mishel Pistro (Oc- 
tober 3), André Polah (October 23), Marie Mor- 
rell (October 14), Josef Fuchs (November 12), 
Josef Stopak (October 16), Piastro Borissov 
(November 1), Marta de la Torre (November 
29). After an absence of seven years Jan Kube- 
lik had just begun another triumphant tour of 
the States, when illness interrupted his plans. 
Among the famous violinists heard during the 
vear were: Ysaye, Kreisler, Thibaud, Heifetz, 
Elman, Spalding, Eddy Brown, Isolde Menges. 
Oscar Nicastro, from Uruguay, was the only new 
violincellist of importance (New York, March 
8). He has a beautiful tone and very facile 
technic. Lovers of the cello had rather a lean 
year, even if such masters were heard as: Pablo 
Casals, Michael Penha, Bruno Steindel, Vladimir 
Dubinsky, Maurice Dambois, Max Gegna, and 
May Mukle. Concerts of an unusual character 
were the recitals of two masters of the double- 
bass, Antonio Torello (New York, October 28), 
and Leon Ziporkin (New York,> December 2). 
Vocatists. Seldom have the vocal offerings 
of any season fallen to such a low level as those 
of the past year. Not only did the programmes 
show little variety, hut the compositions them- 
selves, as a rule, were of slight musical value. 
An interesting recital of melodies of various In- 
dian tribes was given by Watahwaso, a princess 
of the Penobscot tribe, in New York (April 7). 
The re-appearance (April 22), after an absence 
of several years, of the famous Dutch contralto, 
Tillie Koenen, disappointed her numerous ad- 
mirers. Her voice had lost neither its power 
nor charm, but when she sang a group of Ger- 
man Lieder in English translations, she was evi- 
dently hampered by the unaccustomed language. 
Tom Burke, an Irish tenor, who was the sensa- © 
tion of the London operatic season of 1919, cre- 
ated no unusual excitement (début Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., September 24). Among the well-known 
favorites who appeared in concert were: John 
MacCormack, Louis Graveure, George Hamlin, 
Reinald Werrenrath, José Mardones, Alessandro 
Bonci, Titta Ruffo, Giovanni Martinelli, Ernes- 
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tine Schumann-Heink, Olive Fremstad, Frieda 
Hempel, Margaret Matzenauer, Frances Alda, 


Emma Destinnova, Yvonne Gall, Yvette Guilbert,. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Cyrene Van Gordon, Luisa 
Tetrazzini, Maggie Teyte, Nina Tarasova, Eva 
Gauthier, Rosa Ponselle. 

ORCHESTRAS. Economic conditions were re- 
sponsible for numerous changes in the personnel of 
the large symphony orchestras. The high cost of 
everything caused a general demand for increased 
salaries, which most organizations were not able 
to grant. The result was that a few amply sub- 
ventioned orchestras, by offering more attractive 
contracts, secured some of the finest artists of 
the less fortunate societies. Because of these 
conditions the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra 
was disbanded in January. The famous Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, whose efficiency had al- 
ready been seriously impaired through the vi- 
cissitudes of the phot year (see YEAR Book, 
1919), was completely demoralized and brought 
to the verge of dissolution. Inability on the 
part of the directors to accede to the demands of 
the players created general dissatisfaction, and 
a majority of the members joined the Musical 
Union. Disagreement between the conductor, 
Pierre Monteux, and concert-master, Frederick 
Fradkin, led to open rebellion. Thirty-two mem- 
bers, who sided with the latter, struck and were 
dismissed (March 10). With its personnel thus 
reduced to 67 players, an engagement for a tour 
of the South could be filled only by a complete 
change of the original programmes. The dis- 
missed performers, together with other musicians 
from the Union, formed the American Federa- 
tion Symphony Orchestra with Emil Mollen- 
hauer as conductor. <After two concerts, attend- 
ed by small audiences, this attempt to displace 
the older orchestra was abandoned. In the au- 
tumn the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Pierre Monteux, entered upon its fortieth sea- 
son with its full complement of players (100), 
headed by a new concert-master, Richard Burgin, 
a young British violinist, who made a very suc- 
cessful début as soloist with the orchestra in 
Brahms’ concerto (December 17.) The New 
Symphony Orchestra (Artur Bodanzky) of New 
York was completely reorganized, and its name 
changed to The National Symphony Orchestra. 
Of the 100 players only 38 were retained, the 
newcomers having been recruited from the ranks 
of ‘ the foremost American orchestras. The 
original number of 30 concerts was doubled, a 
series of Sunday night concerts was added, and 
visits to other cities were inaugurated. During 
July and August the orchestra gave a very suc- 
cessful series of open-air concerts at the Stadium 
of the College of the City of New York, under 
Walter Rothwell, as guest-conductor. Under its 
regular conductor, Walter Damrosch, the New 
York Svmphony Orchestra made a tour of France, 
Italy, Relgium, and England (May and June). 
It was the first time that an American orchestra 
visited Furope, and its reception by the public 
and critica left nothing to be desired. While in 
Italy, Mr. Damrosch was made a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown. In the fall a series of his- 
torical concerts, showing the development of 
the symphony, was given. By the middle of 
December, Beethoven was reached, and at the 
same time the 150th anniversary of the master’s 
birth was celebrated by the performance of a 
unique programme consisting of three symphonies 

(Noa. 1, 5, 7). At the invitation of Mr. Dam- 
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rosch, Albert Coates, conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, directed the concert of 
December 30, which was devoted exclusively to 
works by British composers. On this occasion 
the young Englishman revealed himself as a 
symphonic conductor of the first rank. The 
publication of E. W. Bok’s autobiography first 
revealed the fact that the eminent publisher was 
the unknown donor of the $250,000 which main- 
tained the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
during the years of the war. Hans Kindler, for 
many years first cellist of this organization, re- 
signed and was succeeded by Michael Penha. 
On February 16th Mr. Stokowski presented a 
programme as unusual as it was interesting, when 
Bauer, (Gabrilovitch, and Samarov performed 
Bach’s concerto in C for 3 pianos and orchestra, 
while the two first mentioned artists rendered 
also Mozart’s concerto in Eb for two pianos and 
orchestra. The twentieth anniversary of the first 
concert (November 20) was observed by a repeti- 
tion of the identical programme conducted by 
Fritz Scheel at the initial concert.—The Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra (Nikolai Sokolov) in- 
creased its personnel from 75 to 90 performers 
and the number of concerts from 50 to 80.—At 
the opening concert of its career (April 25,) the 
Nashville Symphony Orchestra of 60 players, 
under F. Arthur Henkel, made such a decided 
impression that prominent citizens subscribed a 
guarantee fund sufficient to allow the immediate 
engagement of 15 additional performers. An- 
other accession to the ranks of orchestral societies 
is the Toledo Symphony Orchestra (50 perform- 
ers, Lewis H. Clement conductor), which ven- 
tured upon its career on October 20th.—An event 
of the first magnitude was the appearance of 
Arturo Toscanini with his new orchestra of La 
Scala in Milan, every member of which was 
selected and drilled by himself. At the opening 
concert (New York, December 28th) enthusiasm 
ran riot, although the orchestra was not as well 
balanced or finely attuned as when he led the 
Wagner performances at the Metropolitan some 
years ago. But then he had an orchestra which 
he had drilled for years, whereas the new Scala 
orchestra was organized only a few months ago. 

CHAMBER-Music. A very deep impression was 
made by the ‘superlative playing of the London 
String Quartet (J. Levey, lst vi.; T. W. Petre, 
2d vil.; H. W. Warner, vla.; C. W. Evans, vel.), 
which made its American début at the Berkshire 
Festival, September 24th. Later in the year 
these artists gave in New York a Beethoven cycle, 
performing all the string-quartets in chronologi- 
cal order. When the Flonzaleys introduced to 
New York a new Concertino by Stravinsky (No- 
vember 22d), the work was received with loud 
hisses. Even advanced modernists shook their 
heads. The important event in the field of cham- 
ber-music was the third annual Berkshire Festi- 
val, held at Pittsfield, Mass. (September 23d- 
25th). The $1000 Coolidge Prize was won by 
Francesco Malipiero with a string-quartet in one 
movement, entitled Rispetts e Strambotti. It 
was performed by the Berkshire String Quartet, 
but made no impression. The critics unanimous- 
ly repudiated it as too futuristic. Vastly more 
interesting was the American début of the Lon- 
don String-Quartet, on the second day, when they 
gave a masterly rendition of Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E m., op. 59, No. 2. Frank Bridge’s Quartet 
in E m. had a splendid opening movement; the 
rest was decidedly uninspired. The novelty of 
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the programme was H. W. Warner’s Phantasy 
for string-quartet, based on a Berkshire folk- 
song, a delightful work in its unaffected fresh- 
ness. Efrem Zimbalist ‘and John Powell con- 
tributed a piano and violin recital, playing a 
sonata of Beethoven (op. 96) and Brahms (op. 
108) and Powell’s own sonata in Ab. A wonder- 
ful performance of Brahms’ Variations on & 
Theme of Haydn, for two pianos,.was given by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. The Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble (seven harps) and the Trio de Lutéce 
collaborated in a programme of music specially 
arranged for harps. The festival closed with 
Enesco’s fine string-octet in C, performed by the 
London and Berkshire Quartets. Genuine regret 
was caused by Mrs. Coolidge’s official announce- 
ment of the dissolution of the Berkshire Quartet, 
which made its last appearance at this festival. 
No reason was given. But Mrs. Coolidge ex- 
pressly stated that the festival itself would be 
continued. 

FestivaLs. A monster festival, such as New 
York had not witnessed since the days of Theo- 
dore Thomas and Leopold Damrosch, almost 40 
years ago, was arranged and conducted by Walter 
Damrosch at the 71st Regiment Armory (April 
6th-llth). The chorus consisted of the New 
York Oratorio Society, augmented by the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union and several smaller singing- 
societies from Brooklyn and near-by Jersey 
towns. The orchestra was that of the New 
York Symphony Society. Six concerts were 
given: 1. Mendelssohn’s Elijah; 2. Rachmani- 
nov programme, with the assistance of the com- 

ser; 3. Kelley’s Pilgrim’s Progress (first time 
in New York); 4. Bach-Beethoven-Brahms pro- 
gramme, the Bach selections rendered by the 
famous Bach Choir of Bethlehem; 5. Berlioz’ 
Damnation de Faust; 6. Miscellaneous pro- 
gramme. Although this festival came near the 
end of an overcrowded musical season, there was 
not a vacant seat in the huge building at any 
concert, and the receptive faculty of the audience 
seemed unusually keen. The grandiose effects 
obtainable only from immense masses evidently 
impressed the surfeited New Yorkers with the 
force of novelty.—In the nature of a festival was 
the unique celebration in New York of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Jenny Lind (October 6th). 
Not only was the programme of her initial con- 
cert in America (Sept. 11, 1850) repeated liter- 
ally, but all participants, including the members 
of the orchestra, appeared in. the dress of the 
period. Frieda Hempel impersonated Jenny 
Lind, Arthur Middleton, Signor Belletti, and Ole 
Windingstad, Sir Julius Benedict. Mrs. J. W. 
Tobin loaned for the occasion the identical spinet 
used at the concert in 1850. A similar celebra- 
tion, with Mabel Garrison as Jenny Lind, was 
held at Worcester on October 31lst.—At the 24th 
biennial Cincinnati Festival, under Eugtne Ysaye 
(May 4th-8th), the chief interest was centered 
upon Berlioz’ unknown opera, Les Troyens a 
Carthage, which was given in concert form. It 
met a cool reception. Other large works pro- 
duced were Verdi’s Requiem and Saint-Saéns’ Le 
Déluge. The attendance at the festival was un- 
usually small, The 15th annual Bethlehem Bach 
Festival, under Frederick J. Wolle, took place on 
May 28th and 29th. In former years the first 
day was devoted entirely to vocal church can- 
tatas. This year Mr. Wolle varied the purely 
vocal character of the programme by the intro- 
duction of two fine instrumental works, a Suite 
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and a Concerto, an innovation that met with gen- 
eral approval. The second day, as usual, was 
given to a magnificent production of the B minor 
Mass. At California Red Wood Park, under the 
auspices of the Sempervirens Forest Play Asso- 
ciation, the second forest festival took place on 
July 3d. Eight thousand spectators witnessed a 
revised and improved version of the preceding 
year’s play, The Soul of Sequota, book by Don W. 
Richards, music by Howard H. Hanson, who con- 
ducted. The annual festival of the Bohemian 
Club at Bohemian Grove, Cal., began on July 
10th with the dedication by Samuel D. Mayer of 
the new organ built in the open forest. Other 
recitals were given by Humphrey Stewart, Edwin 
Lemare, Wallace Sabin, Uda Waldrop, and Benja- 
min Moore. The festival concluded on July 24th 
with the presentation of the grove play, Ilya 
Muromets, book by C. C. Dobie, music by Ulderi- 
co Marcelli. The 24th annual Maine Festival 
(Bangor and Portland, September 30th—October 
2d), under the direction of William R. Chapman, 
was made an occasion for the celebration of the 
centenary of the State’s admission to the Union. 
The programmes, composed largely of works by 
American musicians, were rendered by native 
artists. The 62d Worcester Festival (October 
6th-8th) marked the initial appearance of its 
new conductor, Nelson P. Coffin, who proved art 
excellent and inspiring leader. In memory of 
Horatio Parker, many of whose works had their 
first performance at these festivals, the opening 
concert was devoted to this composer’s Hora 
Novissima.—For Berkshire Festival, see Chamber- 
music. 

NoveLties. The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra introduced the following new works: 
Sergei Rachmaninov, The Bells, symphonic poem 
with chorus, after Poe (February 6th), a gran- 
diose, inspired work. Pietro A. Yon, Concerto 
Gregoriano for organ and orchestra, the composer 
at the organ (March 24th), a severe, even aus- 
tere work, masterly in thematic treatment, and 
very effective. John A. Carpenter, A New World 
Symphony: A Pilgrim Vision (November 26th), 
written specially for the tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, as dull and devoid of 
inspiration as most works written to order. 
Emmanuel Moor, Concerto for String-Quartet 
and orchestra (at New York, December 28th), an 
original, substantial work.—From the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra were heard Leo Sowerby’s 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, in F (February 
27th), the first two movements of which were 
surprisingly barren of ideas, whereas the last 
two exhibited good thematic material and de- 
velopment. Eric De Lamarter, Concerto for 
organ and orchestra (March 26th), very impres- 
sive. Victor de Sabata, Juventus, a symphonic 
poem (October 30th), brilliant and exuberant, 
but rather prolix. Alfredo Casella, Jtalia, 
Rhapsody for orchestra (October 22d), a very 
modernistic and inappropriate treatment of seven 
Neapolitan folk-songs. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra contributed Claude Debussy’s Petite 
Suite, sil faagat ee piano 4 hands, orchestrated 
by H. Btisser (March 26th), a work of exquisite 
charm and delicacy. Guy Ropartz, Divertisse- 
ment for Orchestra (October 29th), scarcely in- 
teresting. Edward B. Hill, Poem for Orchestra, 
after The Fall of the House of Usher (October 
30th), extremely impressionistic, even futuristic. 
Samuel Gardner, Violin-concerto in E minor (at 
Providence, December 14th )s not remarkable, but 
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effective for the solo instrument. Arnold Bax, 
In the Faery Hills, symphonic poem (December 
17th), hardly more than a kaleidoscopic succes- 
sion of strange orchestral effects. The National 
Symphony Orchestra gave Francesco Malipiero’s 
Impressione dal Vero, 2d series (October 31st), 
disjointed and meaningless, with occasional 
reminiscences of Wagner, Debussy, and Puccini. 
Ernest Bloch, Suite for Viola and Orchestra (No- 
vember 5th), orchestral arrangement by the com- 
poser of the original suite for viola and piano, 
thoroughly original, but difficult to appreciate at 
first hearing. The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra brought out only one new work in larger 
form, Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony 
(December 30th, conducted by Albert Coates), 
which can only be characterized as ugly, discord- 
ant, and banal. The most important novelty 
offered by the New York Philharmonic Society 
was Hugo Alfven’s Symphony in D minor (No- 
vember 26th), a masterpiece of fluent contra- 
untal writing, withal very pleasing. The St. 
ouis Symphony Orchestra presented Emerson 
Withorne’s symphonic sketch Adventures of a 
Samurai (March 20th), well written, but not 
particularly interesting. The Cleveland Sym- 
hony Orchestra contributed Vincent d’Indy’s 
e Queste de Dieu, symphonic interlude from 
the opera La Légende de St. Christophe (October 
21st), an imposing, virile piece. 
. Opera. At the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York 172 performances were given from a 
repertory of 36 works by 25 composers. Accord- 
ing to nationality these were divided as follows: 
Italian, 20 works by 10 composers totaled 94 
performances; French, 7 works by 7 composers 
totaled 38 performances; German, 5 works by 4 
composers totaled 24 performances; Russian, 3 
works by 3 composers totaled 12 performances; 
American, 1 work by 1 composer totaled 4 sig 
formances. Puccini, represented by 7 works, had 
25 performances; second stood Leoncavallo, with 
2 works and 17 performances; while 4 works of 
Verdi achieved only 16 performances. Fourth 
honors were divided equally between Donizetti 
and Wagner, each represented by 2 works and 
11 performances. The opera given most fre- 
quently was Leoncavallo’s Zaza (10 times). 
Next came Wolff’s Oiseau Bleu and Wagner’s 
Parsifal (each 8 times). The first novelty was 
Leoncavallo’s Zaza (January 16th), with Farrar, 
Crimi, Amato, and Kathleen Howard in the 
Peer a roles, under the direction of Moranzoni. 
usically the work is very weak, seldom rising 
above the commonplace, full of reminiscences, 
especially from Pagliacci. Nevertheless, it was 
a great personal triumph for Farrar, whose won- 
derful acting held the audience spellbound. The 
critics agreed that Zaza was her greatest rdle. 
On January 3lst occurred the world-premitre of 
Henry Hadley’s Cleopatra’s Night, with Alda, 
Harrold, and Gordon, conducted by Papi. In 
spite of rich orchestral color, the music was 
monotonous in mood and rhythm, while the 
themes themselves were lacking in power of 
characterization. Throughout the score the in- 
fluence of Wagner and Strauss was too much in 
evidence. Although Tchaikovaky’s Eugene Onie- 
gin was given twice in its entirety in concert- 
form the New York Symphony Orchestra 
(Feb. 1 and 16, 1908), the first scenic represen- 
tation on March 24th must be regarded as the 
real American premiére. 
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On that occasion it was - 
sung in Italian by Muzio, Martinelli, Perini, and. 
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Didur, under the direction of Bodanzky. The 
actual stage performance only confirmed the im- 

ression made in the concert hall, that the music 
is entirely devoid of dramatic intensity and 
characterization. Pick-Mangiagalli’s ballet I! 
Carillon Magico, with Galli, Rudolph, and Bon- 
figlio, under Papi, was the last novelty (Decem- 
ber 2d). The music was light, graceful, and in- 
teresting. A noteworthy revival was that of 
Boito’s Mefistofele, splendidly sung by Alda, 
Easton, Gigli, and Didur, under Moranzoni (No- 
vember 26th). Less obvious were the reasons 
for reviving Verdi’s Don Carlos, not heard in New 
York since 1874. With Ponselle, Matzenauer, 
and Martinelli, conducted by Papi, the opera was 
presented on December 23d. The most important 
event of the year was the performance of Parsifal 
on February 19th, when an overcrowded house 
gave unmistakable evidence of delight at the 
restoration to the repertory of the works of the 
greatest of dramatic composers. In many re 
spects this representation differed from all pre- 
vious ones. First of all, it was sung in an Eng- 
lish translation made specially by H. E. Kreh- 
biel, which is entirely inadequate. The réle of 
Kundry is not well suited to Matzenauer’s par- 
ticular quality of voice. Harrold (Parsifal), 
Rothier (Gurnemanz), and Didur (Klingsor) 
were decidedly ill at ease in their first attempt 
in a new and unfamiliar style. Whitehill (Am 
fortas) was hampered by the strange words 
which he had to substitute for the familiar Ger- 
man. The evident strain under which the sing- 
ers labored reacted unfavorably upon Bodanzky, 
who failed to obtain from the orchestra the fine 
dynamics and elastic tempi which generally char- 
acterize his readings. Furthermore, several cuts 
were introduced, and the long intermission after 
the first act was discarded. Much adverse com- 
ment was caused by J. Urban’s new stage-setting 
as too impressionistic and directly in opposition 
to Wagner’s express directions. The Trans- 
formation Panorama in the first and third acts 
was omitted altogether. The next Wagnerian 
drama restored was Tristan and Isolde, also in 
English (November 20th). The artists were 
Sembach, Matzenauer, Gordon, Whitehill, and 
Blass, the conductor Bodanzky. Enthusiasm ran 
riot, although the performance did not rise to the 
level of the performances in German. The rea- 
sons for the shortcomings were the same as in 
the case of Parsifal. e new singers, without 
exception, proved very valuable additions to the 
company. Carolina Lazzari, familiar to New 
Yorkers from the visits of the Chicago Opera 
Company, made her Metropolitan début as 
Amneris (Aida, December 25th). Entirely new 
names were those of Beniamino Gigli (Faust in 
Mefistofele, November 26th), Giuseppe Danise 
(Amonasgro in A‘da, November 17th), Mario 
Chamlee (Cavaradossi in Tosca, November 22d), 
Anna Roselle (Musetta in La Bohéme, December 
4th), Francesca Peralta (Elena in Mefistofele 
(December 25th). 

The Chicago Opera Company tried the experi- 
ment of a dual directorship, the duties of the 
late Cleofonte Campanini being divided between 
Herbert M. Johnsun as executive head and Gino 
Marinuzzi as artistic director. By the end of the 
year this division of responsibility had ca 
serious complications, so that the directors began 
to consider the appointment of a single director 
general. The first novelty produced was De 
Koven’s Rip Ven Winkle (January 2d), with 
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Baklanov, Herbert, and Dufranne, directed by 
Smallens. The music was rather light in char- 
acter, but very melodious and pleasing. Ravel’s 
UHeure Espagnole (January 5th), with Gall and 
Maguenat, under Hasselmans, proved a distinct 
disappointment. Whirrings of clocks and all 
possible noises of a,clockmaker’s shop are repro- 
duced so persistently and realistically that the 
effect is Indicrous and irritating. Messager’s 
Madame Chrysanthéme (January 19th), with 
Miura. Fontaine, and Dufranne, under the direc- 
tion of Hasselmans, made but a slight impression. 
The music is unaffected, often quite character- 
istic, but the story is lacking in action and hu- 
man interest. Erlanger’s Aphrodite, produced 
during the company’s visit to New York (Febru- 
ary 27th), proved one of the most complete 
fiascos im the operatic annals of America. The 
lot is unintelligible, the music hopelessly dull. 
ven such artists as Garden and Johnson, Has- 
selmans conducting, failed to elicit a sign of ap- 
proval from the apathetic audience. A work of 
very different calibre was Marinuzzi’s Jacquerie 
(November 17th), under the direction of the com- 
poser, with Gall, Johnson, and Galeffi in the prin- 
cipal réles. Here a revolting theme—the un- 
savory Jus primae noctis—is treated with con- 
siderable power, especially in the second and 
third acts. Besides, the tense action is height- 
ened by gorgeous stage effects. The music fairly 
throbs with passion and works up to several su- 
perb climaxes. Another failure was Leoncaval- 
lo’s posthumous Edipo Ré (December 13th), 
with Ruffo and Francis, Marinuzzi in the con- 
ductor’a chair. A horrible subject is treated in 
too realistic a manner with music and unrelieved 
gloom. Scenes of wild enthusiasm were enacted 
on December 24th, when, with Raisa, Johnson, 
Van Gordon, and Kreidler, under the direction 
of Marinuzzi, Lohengrin (in English) marked 
the restoration of the Wagner dramas to the 
repertory. The performance was characterized 
by the same defects as noted in the Metropolitan 
revivals or Parsifal and Tristan. Two new con- 
ductors, both authoritative and capable, made 
their débuts: fietro Cimini with J Giojelli della 
Madonna (November 18th) and Henri Morin 
with Le Chemineau (November 23d). At his 
début in the title réle of Verdi’s Otello (Decem- 
ber 29th), an American tenor, Charles Marshall, 
fairly hypnotized the audience by the marvelous 
quality and power of his voice, as well as by his 
extraordinary histrionic ability. Two other new 
artists made a favorable impression: Olga 
Carrara, as Glorianda in Jacquerie (November 
17th), and Carmen Pascova, as Carmela in J 
Gtojells della Madonna (November 18th). The 
company’s third season in New York (January 
26th—February 28th) was in all respects as suc- 
cessful as the earlier visits. Unusual enthusiasm 
was aroused by the appearances of Titta Ruffo, 
whose rare art had not been fully appreciated by 
New York, where he had been heard in 1912 in 
concert and a single stage performance of 
Hamlet. Of the works produced the following 
were new to the metropolis: Messager’s Madame 
Chrysanthéme and Ravel’s l’Heure Espagnole 
(both on January 28th), De Koven’s Rip Van 
Winkle (January 30th), Borowski’s Boudour 
(Feb 16th), Carpenter’s The Birthday of 
the. Infanta (February 23d), and Erlanger’s 
Aphrodite (February 27th; at the same time the 
American premiére; see above). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, REFERENCE. Grove’'s Dictionary 
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of Musio and Musiciane, American Sup- 
plement, edited by W. S. Pratt and C. N. Boyd 
(New York), contains, besides the usual informa- 
tion regarding individuals and institutions, a 
valuable history of music in America with full 
chronological reference lists.—BioGRAPHY. J. N. 
Forkel, Johann Sebastian Bach (London), new 
translation by Terry Sanford, far superior to 
the older translation by Wesley (1828) ; Sanford 
has added numerous notes and very valuable 
appendices. David Bispham, A Quaker Singer’s 
Recollections (New York), an interesting series 
of personal and professional reminiscences. 
George Lowe, Josef Holbrook and His Work 
(London), a careful and reliable study, strictly 
impartial. Harold V. Milligan, Stephen C. Fos- 
ter. A Biography of America’s Folk-Song Com- 
poser (New York), very valuable, as author had 
access to original sources. James G. Huneker, 
Steeple-Jack (2 vols., New York), an autobiog- 
raphy with interesting sidelights on eminent . 
contemporaries.—Essays, CRITICISM. Harriet 
Brower, Vocal Mastery (New York), a series of 
interviews with eminent singers expressing them- 
selves on various phases and problems of their 
art. James G. Huneker, Bedouins (New York), 
essays in a rather exaggerated and grotesque 
style. Paul Rosenfeld, Musioal Portraits (New 
York), a study of 20 modern composers attempt- 
ing to show how far the moderns have surpassed 
Wagner. Walter R. Spalding, Music: An Art 
and a Language (Boston), a valuable contribu- 
tion to the appreciation of the art.—Husrory. 
Albert Lavignac, Encyclopédie de la Musique et 
Dictionnaire du Conservatoire (Paris), vol. 4 of 
Part I, containing the history of music in Spain 
and Portugal.—TrcuNic and THEory. Eleanor 
McLellan, Voice Education (New York), emi- 
nently practical, concerned nA with the cor- 
rection of defects. Everett E. Truette, Organ 
Registration (Boston), a very full treatise on the 
distinctive quality of tone of the various stops, 
with numerous practical illustrations. 

MUSIC K. See Music, 
NEWS. BS 

MUTTON. See Live Stock. 

NAPIER, TrEvytyan D. W. British ad- 
miral, died, J 30. He was born, April 19, 
1867, and entered the royal navy in 1880. After 
serving in the Egyptian war he became lieutenant 
and in 1899 commander. He was in command of 
the Crescent, 1904-07, and of the second light 
cruiser squadron in 1913. He served throughout 
the late war and was mentioned in dispatches for 
service in the battle of Jutland. 

NASHVILLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Orohestras. 

NASMYTH, Grorce (Wri11am). Sociolo- 
gist, died, September 20. His life was largely 
devoted to the promotion of international under- 
standing and peare. He was horn at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 19, 1882; graduated at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1906; and studied at the German uni- 
versities and at Harvard. After visiting the 
universities of the European nations in the inter- 
ests of the International Student Movement, he 
became an instructor of physica at Cornell, 1906, 
holding that chair until 1910. From 1911 to 
1913 he was president of Corda Fratres, the In- 
ternational Federation of Students. From 1917 
to 1919, he was head of the administrative divi- 
sion of the United States Fuel Administration. 
In 1919 he was a press representative at the Paris 
Peace conference and also delegate at the inter- 
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national meeting of the world alliance for pro- 
moting international friendship through the 
churches at The Hague. He wrote Soctal Prog- 
ress and the Darwinian Theory (1916). 

NATAL. An original province of the Union 
of South Africa. See Sour ArRica, UNION OF. 

NATIONAL BANKS. According to the 
United States Comptroller of the Currency the 
number of national banks in operation reached 
its highest point during the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1920. On Oct. 31, 192. the number of 
national banks in operation or authorized was 
8157. From Mar. 14, 1900 to October, 1920, 2828 
State banks, trust companies, and private banks, 
with capital of $183,554,800 were converted into, 
or reorganized as national banks, and the move- 
ment toward nationalization was proceding 
steadily. During the year ending Oct. 31, 1920, 
the 361 new national banks chartered were dis- 
tributed through 40 different States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The 14 States in which the 
largest number of national banks were chartered 
are Minnesota, 32; California, 30; New York, 26; 
Texas, 22; Oklahoma, 21; Kansas, 19; Illinois, 
17; Pennsylvania and Ohio, 14 each; New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Colorad:, 13 each; Washington, 
12; Idaho, 11. 

In the number of depositors or deposit ac- 
counts in national banks all previous records were 
exceeded, official reports showing that on June 
30, 1920, there were 20,620,177 deposit accounts 
in all national banks. This was an increase of 
2,279,877 over June 30, 1919. There was ap- 
proximately one depositor in the national banks 
for every five of our population. 

In the matter of immunity from failure, the 
showing for the twelve months was the best in 
about 40 years, with the sole exception of the 
fiscal year of 1919. The total capital of the five 
small national banks which failed during the 
year was $225,000, or seventeen one-thousandths 
of 1 per cent of the total capital of all national 
banks. This percentage is about 16 times better 
than the average for the entire period of 57 years, 
from the inauguration of the national banking 
system to the present. The earnings of the 
national banks, both gross and net, surpassed all 
previous years. The net earnings for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1920, amounted to $282,- 
085,000, an increase of $41,717,000 over the year 
preceding; and the increase which took place in 
the net earnings of the national banks in the 
past seven years exceeded by $18,000,000 
the total increase in earnings shown for the 
43-year period from 1870 to 1913. 

ring the fiscal year 1920, the resources of 
the national banks reached the highest point in 
their history, being reported on Jan. 1, 1920, at 
$22,711,375,000. This was an increase, as com- 
pared with the report for Jan. 1, 1919, of §2,- 
669,151,000. In the six months following Jan. 1, 
1920, the resources of national banks declined 
to $22,196,737,000, at which figure they stood on 
June 30, 1920. In the 7-year period from June, 
1913, to June, 1920, the resources of national 
banks increased $11,159,817,000, which is more 
than the total increase which took place in the 
entire 50 years from the inauguration of the 
aa banking system in 1863 to the year 

13. 

On June 30, 1920, national banks had invested 
in loans and discounts $13,627,897,000 and in 
United States government securities and other 
bonds and securities $4,186,465,000, the total 
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of such investments being $17,814,362,000, rep- 
resenting 76.09 per cent of their aggregate assete, 
which amounted (including rediscounts) to $23,- 
411,253,000 on the date named. Liabilities in- 
cluded the following items: Capital stock, $1,- 
224,166,000; surplus fund, $986,384,000; un- 
divided profits, $459,139,000; demand deposits, 
$10,219,824,000; time deposits. $3,485,501,000. 

NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. This 
society is for the promotion of better civic condi- 
tions throughout the country. It operates chiefly 
through its organ, the National Civic Federation 
Review, which during 1919 and 1920 was conduct- 
ing a strong campaign against Bolshevism, under 
the direction of Ralph M. Easley, its editor. In 
April it published a “Declaration Against Recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia” to which there were 
about 400 signers, among whom were many 
prominent names. The 20th annual meeting of 
the Federation was held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on January 29th and 30th. Among the 
subjects under discussion were “Increased Pro- 
duction Through Industrial Training,” “Arbitra- 
tion, Conciliation, and Collective Bargaining,” 
“Compulsory Sickness Insurance,” ‘“Workmen’s 
Compensation—Occupational Disease,’ “The 
Revolutionary Forces in Our Midst,” “The De- 
mand for Amnesty for Pacifists, Conscientious 
Objectors, and Anarchists.” All these subjects 
were discussed by a number of persons. Miss 
Maude Wetmore, chairman, presented the report 
of the Women’s Department to the Federation. 
She reviewed the work done by the department 
during the war, which was extensive, and then 
urged attention upon the teachers in the school 
in whose hands the training of each new genera- 
tion rests, to the matter of keeping Bolshevism out 
of the country. 

Much attention has been given by the Federa- 
tion to the labor situation in England, and vari- 
ous studies of labor conditions in that country 
have been made by members of the Federation. 
In 1917 delegates sent over by Premier Lloyd 
George toured this country to inspect conditions 
over here under the auspices of the Federation. 
Special attention was given to the report of the 
Committee on a Constructive Plan of Social In- 
surance, of which Dr. Alvah H. Doty was chair- 
man. The report showed that universal work- 
man’s health insurance is established in not fewer 
than 10 of the leading Continental countries of 
Europe; that compulsory insurance would reduce 
the public expense of poor relief; and that pre- 
vention is*primarily the purpose of insurance and 
certainly its result. Officers of the Federation in 
1920 were: President, Judge Alton B. Parker; 
vice-president, Samuel Gompers; treasurer, Mor- 
at J. O’Brian; and chairman executive council, 

Iph M. Easley. Headquarters are maintained 
in the Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 

NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. See 
DAIRYING. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. See EpucaTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

NATIONAL FORESTS. See Forestry. 

NATIONAL GUARD. See Mutary Ps06- 


RESS. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. An 
organization founded in 1894 for the study of mu- 
nicipal problems, and the dissemination of in- 
formation on the subject. During the past few 
years the scope of the League’s activities has 
broadened to include county, and State govern- 
ment. The 26th annual meeting was held in 
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Indianapolis, Nov. 17th to 19th, 1920, at which 
time the progress report of the committee on 
State government, covering essential features of 
a model State constitution, was submitted. The 
report as approved provides for a single chamber 
Legislature elected by proportional representa- 
tion, and a governor with power of veto and of 
appointment and removal of all executive heads 
without the approval of the legislature. A legis- 
lative council consisting of members elected by 
the legislature is provided. This will be a sort 
of standing committee of the legislature to sit 


from time to time throughout the year and con- — 


duct investigations and conduct legislation for 
introduction. It is also designed to serve as a 
connecting link between the executive and the 
legislature, to increase the harmony between 
them. Jt is the most radical feature of the 
model constitution. The constitution throughout 
adheres to simple direct statements and excludes 
matters of legislative detail. Other features of 
the annual meeting were sessions on service at 
cost for street railways, the housing crisis, and 
the city manager plan of government. The ban- 
quet session was devoted to the subject “The Fate 
of the Direct Primary,” Mr. Hughes’ Presidential 
address bearing this title. 

The National Municipal Review, now published 
monthly, issued a number of supplements which 
constitute important studies on various problems. 
Among these may be mentioned the ones on Cen- 
tralized Purchasing in State Government, Zoning, 
Presidential Primary, Employment Standardiza- 
tion ixr Public Service, the Law of the City Plan, 
Administrative Reorganization in Illinois, and 
Service at Cost for Street Railways. 

Committees are actively at work on a model 
election law, a model municipal bond act, a model 
pension law, city-county consolidation, and State 
government. During the year Mr. H: W. Dodds 
succeeded Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff as secre- 
tary of the League. Mr. Woodruff retired after 
25 years of service. The following officers for 
1920 were reélected: President, Charles E. 
Hughes; treasurer, Frank A. Vanderlip; honor- 
ary secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

NATIONAL PARKS.- See Parks, Na- 
TIONAL. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. The 
ninth annual Safety Congress was held in Mil- 
waukee, September 27th to October lst of this 
year, President Richards presiding. This organ- 
ization, the leading one of its kind, has made 
great progress during the year in the prevention 
of accidents in industries, in the streets, and in 
the homes. There were 3100 registered delegates 
and at least an equal number of unregistered 
visitors at the Congress, making it the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the society. During the 
year 10 new local councils with paid secretaries 
have been organized, making a total of 16, besides 
which there are 21 local councils without paid 
officers. During the year, the National Safety 
News, expanded from a one sheet bulletin to a 
12 page magazine, was most useful in spreading 
safety propaganda throughout the country. 
Great strides were made in public safety through 
the development of vigilance committees, chauf- 
feurs’ schools, local safety drives, and safety 
education in public schools. Founded in 1913 
with 40 members, it now includes in its member- 
ship more than 15,000 factories, railroads, in- 
surance companies, technical schools, govern- 
mental agencies, etc., employing an aggregate 
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of more than 6,000,000 workers. Officers for 
1920-21 are: President, C. P. Tolman; general 
manager, C. W. Price; secretary and chief engi- 
neer, S. J. Williams; and treasurer and business 
manager. W. H. Frater. Headquarters are at 
168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

NAVAL ACADEMY, UNITED STATES. 
See Unirep STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. The naval situation 
differs but little from that of last year. Only the 
United States and Japan have laid down new 
capital ships (i.e. ships of the highest fighting 
qualities—battleships and battle cruisers). 
Other naval powers, oppressed by the burden of 
great war debts, hampered by the general dis- 
turbance to industry and trade engendered by the 
war, and feeling that their naval forces will suf- 
fice for present purposes, are exercising the great- 
est practical economy in administering naval 
affairs. (Great Britain is discarding all old and 
inefficient vessels, Jaying down no new ones, and 
completing only such craft as were so far ad- 
vanced and of such desirable type as to render 
this step economical and advisable. France has 
a feeble programme of construction consisting 
of a few light cruisers, destroyers, and subma- 
rines. Italy is following the example of Great 
Britain but has not yet gone so far in disposing 
of her old and inefficient ships. Austro-Hungary 
has disappeared as a political entity and as a 
naval power; and only one of the states carved 
from her territory has any seacoast. Russia is 
sunk so deeply in a chaos of oppression, murder, 
starvation, and terror as to make the remains of 
her once great navy a feeble but ghastly jest. 
The condition of the German navy as regards or- 
ganization, morale, and material is not much 
better than the Russian and she is forbidden to 
strengthen it until the terms of the Versailles 
treaty are fully complied with. The Turkish 
navy has wholly disappeared without hope of 
regurrection. Spain is building feebly and has 
developed a new programme of construction but 
there is some doubt of its being carried out. 
None of the lesser powers are seriously consider- 
ing the construction of important vessels, though 
Chile is receiving some of the warships com- 
mandeered by Great Britain at the outbreak of 
the war. 

Nearly all the merchant vessels used as auxil- 
iaries during the war have now been returned to 
their original owners or sold. Many old cruisers 
have been transformed into merchantmen before 
or after sale to private parties. In France the 
armored cruiser Dupuy de Léme has thus been 
altered, while in Italy the dreadnought battle- 
ship Caracoiola, only partly completed, will be 
finished as a merchantman, and the Leonardo da 
Vinci, which has been refloated after being sunk, 
is to be turned into a mercantile oil tanker. 

While the naval powers are, with the excep- 
tions noted, refraining from much new construc- 
tion because of their high taxes and unfavorable 
industrial conditions, the lessons of the war are 
being studied and the most desirable changes and 
improvements in naval policy as concerns or- 
ganization, equipment, and operation considered. 
It is hoped by such study and consideration that. 
when easier financial conditions .permit further 
naval development, it will proceed along lines 
which are adequate and desirable from the mili- 
tary standpoint as well as economically correct. 
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The question of the most efficacious types of war 
vessels is being again argued. The points at 
issue as regards vessels are chiefly the old ones 
of size, speed, armament, and protection—the 
latter exhibiting more points of novelty as the 
development of the submarine and aircraft dur- 
ing the war directly affects protection while it 
affects the others only through its bearing upon 
general naval policy. 

The sulmarine danger in its effect upon design 
was considerably discounted in prewar design by 
the very general increase in internal armor below 


the waterline and in careful subsurface subdivi-: 


sion. The most noteworthy protective device 
which is being fitted to large war vessels because 
of war experience is the “bulge”? developed by the 
British. This is an extension of the cellulose belt 
idea of former days combined with cellular sub- 
division. In the earlier ships it was applied to 
the already completed hull and thus formed an 
actual bulge which materially decreased the ves- 
sel’s speed. In the new ships, the lines are faired 
so as to give an underwater body suitable for 
high speed. : Of course the hull space available 
for ship purposes is necessarily narrowed. 

The effect of aircraft upon design is chiefly 
through its action upon naval strategy and tac- 
tics; but bombing planes and airships fitted with 
non-inflammable gas can effectively attack ships 
from above, while torpedo planes may prove more 
dangerous than surface or submarine torpedo 
boats. 

The disappearance of the Austro-Hungarian 
navy, the reduction of Germany and Russia to 
secondary rank, and the rise of Japan cause the 
relative standing of the principal navies of the 
world to be as follows: 1, Great Britain; 2, 
United States; 3, Japan; 4, France; 5, Italy. 

The table on opposite page is derived from Sea 
Power and includes all vessels built and building 
for the principal navies but does not include those 
authorized or proposed but not actually com- 
menced before March 1], 1920. 

The following brief notes give a general idea 
of the present condition of the navies of the 
world as regards new construction, policy, and 
recent or proposed activities. 

ARGENTINE Navy. No definite plans have been 
made for the increase or improvement of the 
navy but the government has asked the Argentine 
Congress for an appropriation of $80,000,000 for 
increasing the power of the navy and developing 
the merchant marine. 

AUSTRALIAN Navy. This is independent of the 
British navy but is designed to coiperate with it 
in case of war. The cost is wholly borne by the 
Australian Commonwealth. The naval ensign, 
recently adopted, consists of a rectangular flag, 
the upper half red and the lower half blue, with 
a horizontal gold anchor at the centre. The pres- 
ent naval force consists of 1 battle cruiser of 
18,800 tons, 3 fast light cruisers of 5400 tons, 
2 old protected cruisers, 12 destroyers, and sev- 
eral auxiliaries. Admiral Lord Jellicoe who 
was recently sent on a naval mission to Australia 
has récommended the establishment of an Aus- 
tralian naval unit composed of 8 modern battle 
cruisers, 12 light cruisers, 24 destroyers, 12 sub- 
marines and supply ships; the programme to be 
completed in 1923 at a cost of £5,000,000 annu- 
ally. The carrying out of the programme is 
highly improbable at this time. 

BELGIAN Navy. Before the war the Belgian 
naval force consisted of coast guard and trans- 
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port vessels only. It is now proposed to build 
several submarines. Belgian engineers have been 
sent to Italy to take a course in submarine con- 
struction. 

BRAZILIAN Navy. The effective force of the 
navy consists of 2 dreadnought battleships of 
20,000 tons (each carrying 12 12-inch guns), 2 
fast light cruisers of 3150 tons and 27 knots 
speed, and 10 destroyers of 650 tons and 28 knots. 
It was proposed to build 2 light cruisers but ow- 
ing to the great cost this plan has been given up 
and the present programme consists of 2 light 
cruisers of 4000 to 5000 tons, 5 destroyers of 
1100 to 1200 tons; 3 submarines of 800 tons, and 
6 of 250 tons. 

CANADIAN Navy. This force in time of war 
forms part of the fleet of the British Empire. 
In times of peace it is supported by Canada but 
is partly officered by the British navy. The 
Canadian naval college is at Halifax. 

CHILEAN Navy. In 1914 there were under 
construction in England for the Chilean navy 2 
28,000 ton battleships designed to carry 10 14- 
inch guns each. At the outbreak of war these 
vessels were taken over by Great Britain. One 
(the Almirante Latorre) was nearly completed 
and in a short time joined the Grand Fleet under 
the name of the Canada. The other (the Almi- 
rante Cochrane) was not nearly so far advanced 
and was completed as the Hagle, aéroplane car- 
rier, Some months since, the Latorre began re- 
fitting in order to proceed to Chile. The Eagle 
may be reconstructed as originally designed but 
this is doubtful. Final arrangements between 
the British and Chilean governments have not 
yet been completed. It is stated that Great 
Britain will sell to Chile two light cruisers 
(Dartmouth and Southampton—5400 tons, 26 
knots, 8 6-inch guns) and 4 gunboats, and will 
return in good order the flotilla leaders which she 
commandeered at the same time she took over the 
Latorre. 

FrRENGH Navy. For 40 years France has been 
seeking a cheap substitute for the battleship. 
First the torpedo boat, then the guerre de course 
and then the submarine. Now she favors the 
submarine as the prime weapon against warships 
and merchantmen—only the legitimate humane 
use apenet the latter—aleo the seaplane, tor- 
pedoplane, and airship. In other words she ac- 
cepts a defensive policy for the future. This is 
unquestionably a matter of financial inability. 
Before the war the French felt that they could 
not suppert a great army and a great navy and 
they chose the former as the prime necessity. 
With the ever present threat of German e8- 
sion she chose rightly and rounded out her line 
of defense by alliance with Great Britain. In 
her present outlook she sees no probable foe 
among the great naval powers and is proceeding 
to cut expenses to the uttermost consistent with 
safety and efficiency. None of the proposed bat- 
tleships of the Turvtlle class will be proceeded 
with. Four of the Normandy class of 24,800 
tons will be completed; the other, the Bearn, will 
be broken up or turned into a merchant ship or 
auxiliary. To correct defects in the fleet as it 
stands to-day the Landry programme calls for an 
expenditure of 645,200,000 francs and the con- 
struction of 6 light cruisers of high s ( 45,- 
000,000 each), 12 flotilla leaders of 1800 to 2000 
tons (20,000,000 each), and 12 submarines of 500 
France had no modern light cruis- 
ers and no flotilla leaders; the submarines are 
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Clase 


Super-dreadnought ... 


Dreadnought ....... 
Pre-dreadnought ..... 
Battle cruisers ...... 
Coast defense vessels . 
Cruisers 
Flotilla leaders ...... 
Destroyers 
Torpedo-boats 
Submarines 

Mine planters....... 
Air-craft carriers .... 
Australian fleet..... 


ese ateeeten 
eeesesvee 


Total 


Great Britain 
Built Building 

No. Tons No. Tons 
23 676,250 0. ...... 
10 199,630 0. ...... 
14 214,900 0. ...... 
9 206,800 1 £41,100 
80 801,790 0. ...... 
94 545,740 9 66,230 
88 56,647 2 8,600 
881 895,651 4 8,890 
81 8,700 OO ...... 
200 181,526 12 # £14,200 
6 32,100 0 ear h es 
10 107,870 1 26,200 
5 27,568 O ...... 


-. 846 2,854,672 28 155,240 


United States 
Built Building 

No. Tons No. Tons 
11 819,300 12 454,200 
7 115,650 0 ate a ease 
14 208,500 0 Cees 
Of tects 6 261,000 
16 124,885 0 Sore ese 
19 162,190 18 97,000 
0 eet 0 ‘Siawes 
181 199,500 144 . 174,468 
4 16,080 0 eo Saheace 
113 57,250 48 89,850 
4 16,080 0 tel ad 
0 hear ge 0 nccatete2 
0 ee ans 0 eens 


869 1,219,435 223 1,026,513 133 


Japan 

Built Building 

No. Tons No. Tones 
4 123,600 4 128,000 
1 21,400 0. ...... 
6 99,800 O. s223e< 
4 110,000 4 160,000 
yf 78,166 O....... 
18 184,500 9 £45,000 
Os co eredy OO: nie. 
65 61,175 24 25,800 
9 1,248 ree 
17 6,200 18 18,800 
1 2,000 O ...... 
1 7,600 OO ,.ecce 
ON “eines GO “ose se 
635,689 59 377,700 


THE FIVE GREAT NAVIES. VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING 
Numbers and Tonnage, March 1, 1920 


No. 


8 
4 
10 


France 

Built Building 
Tons No. Tons 
69,531 0. .... 
92,880 0 .... 
165,999 oO. .... 
81,612 0. .... 
148,531 0O..... 
86,808 1 870 
6,610 0O..... 
84,752 9 6,078 
1,184 0. .... 

Oe acen-< 0 ee 
582,852 10 6,968 


Italy 
Built Building 

No. Tone No. Tone 
O° -xaciess O° elves 
§ 108,360 0. ..... 
4 49,700 0. ..... 
Oo cssaiees O° soaee 
6 59,788 OO. ..... 
10 88,000 0O...... 
8 10,882 6 11,385 
85 22,766 10 8,740 
96 15,155 4 640 
77 =21,327 8 #£2,556 
4 13,178 OO. Sweas 
1 8,800 0. ..... 
On. Cothce wiate O~ wees 
246 857,856 28 28,321 
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provided for to prevent a check in submarine 
development. 

GERMAN Navy. The naval force left to Ger- 
many is negligible in power. It consists of the 
pre-dreadnought battleships Deutschland (Ichd. 
1904), Hannover (1905), Schlesten (1906), 
Schleswig-Holstein (1906)—all of 13,000 tons, 4 
ll-inch guns; Lothringen (1904), Braunschweig 
(1902), Elsass (1903), Hessen (1903)—all of 
13,000 tons and 4 11-inch guns. 
ers retained are the Berlin and Hamburg (1903 
—3200 tons, 23 knots, 10 4.1-inch guns), Arcona 
(1902—2700 tons, 21 knots, 10 4.l-inch guns), 
Amazone, Medusa, and Thetis (1900—2650, tons, 
22 knots, 10 4.]-inch guns). There are 12 de- 
stroyers of about 600 toms and 10 vears old. 
Not one of the foregoing vessels would be re- 
tained in a modern navy as a part of the fighting 
force. Five modern fast light cruisers were to 
be retained under the provisions of the Versailles 
treaty but after the sinking of the ships at Scapa 
Flow these were required to be given up together 
with floating docks, floating cranes, tugs, and 
barges equivalent to a displacement of 400,000 
tons. However, the number and power of the 
ships retained in the German navy are not of the 
least importance. Discipline, obedience, and 
patriotism have disappeared and the result is a 
“pseudo-navy run upon trade-union lines and 
administered by soviets.” The demoralization of 
the naval service is so complete that there is 
little probability of the formation of an efficient 
navy for many years to come. The German ad- 
miral, Hollweg, regards any attempt to reorgan- 
ize the old naval forces as impossible. The offi- 
cers are all right but the men are hopelessly 
filled with soviet and revolutionary doctrines 
which would make a well organized and disci- 
plined navy absolutely impossible. Since both 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven are hotbeds of sovietism, 
anarchism, and extremely radical socialistic doc- 
trines, the admiral believes it will be necessary to 
discard both as naval bases as well as to disband 
every part of the existing naval forces and start 
in new localities with new men. Before the war, 
German naval officers held themselves on a very 
high plane indeed. It was often said that the 
wardroom of a German warship was more exclu- 
sive than the court of Austria. This de haut en 
bas attitude maintained toward the enlisted force 
worked fairly well as long as Germany succeeded 
in her aims; but as soon as defeat became of 
more than average occurrence, discipline began 
to waver: the battle of Jutland and the horrors 
of the submarine service were the final disrupting 
forces, 

GREAT BRITAIN’S Navy. The British Admiral- 
ty is making an extremely earnest effort to re- 
attain prewar expenditures and is going about 
the work in a very thorough way characteristic 
of the nation. The total of the naval estimates 
for 1920-21 is £96,490,181 and may be divided as 
follows: 

(a) Non-recurrent war liabilities or termi- 
nal charges 
(b) Recurrent expenditure due to war con- 


ditions, e.g. increases in prices and 
in rates of wages, pensions, etc., 


£19,077,000 


ose epeeseeev ee meee ee ere 


and separation allowance ........ 40,023,200 

(c) Normal expenditure on the basis of 
pre-war rates and prices ......... 37.489.981 
The gross estimates for 1914-15 were £53,573,- 


261. Deduct from this the amount allotted to 
new construction (£18.373,000) and we have 
£35.200,261. Compare this with subdivision (c) 
of the present estimates and we find it is £2,290,- 
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000 greater, due mainly to the following causes: 
the grant of clothing allowances to men of the 
fleet; provision of Jarger hospital\ships; the ex- 
tension of scientific research and of technical 
training; reduction in working hours of indus- 
trial staff; increase in non-effective charges. A 
careful examination of the foregoing shows that 
the admiralty has achieved its aim (to reduce 
expenditures to prewar conditions) as nearly as 
is compatible with present prices of material and 
labor and the rates of pay in service. In order to 
keep down the amount allotted for pay nearly to 
the former figures, the personnel is reduced to 
127,500 which is 23,500 less than in 1914. 

In order to keep expenditures to the figures of 
the estimates it has been necessary to adopt every 
available economy. The most obvious means of 
saving money was the immediate sale or prepar- 
ing for sale of all war vessels of a type not de- 
sirable to maintain or repair. The next step was 
to place out of commission all vessels not neces- 
sary for the revised peace establishment. Up to 
May I, 1920, exclusive of auxiliary craft derived 
from the merchant service and of old naval craft 
which had been condemned but rearmed during 
the war, the following vessels were placed out of 
commission: 14 battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 
16 protected cruisers, 33 light cruisers, 17 moni- 
tors, 76 sloops, 68 mine sweepers, 47 patrol boats, 
10 flotilla leaders, 220 destroyers, 40 torpedo 
boats, 55 submarines. Four of the dreadnought 
battleships which were placed out of commission 
were subsequently reported in Parliament by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty as not required for 
the post-war fleet; the same report was made 
concerning the two battle cruisers. The battle- 
ships in question are the original Dreadnought 
(17,900 tons, launched 1906), Superb and Bel- 
lerophon (18,600 tons, launched 1906-07), Agin- 
court (ex-Birinji Osman—ex-Rio de Janeiro— 
launched, 1913; taken over at the outbreak of 
war). The battle cruisers are the /nflexible and 
Indomitable (17,250 tons, launched 1907). All 
armored cruisers, protected cruisers, and small 
destroyers are condemned for fleet service and 
will be sold or otherwise disposed of. The new 
battle cruiser Hood was completed during 1920. 
No other battleship or battle cruiser is building. 
Three classes of light cruisers are in hand—the 
Dragon class of 4720 tons, the Enterprise class 
of 7500 tons, and the Raleigh class of 9750 tons. 

It is reported that the Haulbowline dockyard 
at Queenstown is to be abandoned and that the 
Pembroke yard in Wales is to be leased to be 
Vickers Company for a long term of years. Of 
the other yards, three are to help the merchant 
marine—for a time at least. 

The Admiralty pronounces very definitely on 
the subject of capital ships, the First Lord stat- 
ing that in the opinion of the Board the lessons 
of the war plainly point to the battleship as the 
proper type of the maximum fighting unit. Its 
details will doubtless change to meet existing con- 
ditions but it will still remain paramount, no 
matter how greatly improved are the means for 
aérial and submarine navigation. The First 
Lord’s memorandum also refers to a permanent 
bureau of scientific research, to the education and 
training of officers and men, to the naval staff, 
the naval air service, the promotion of enlisted 
men to commissioned rank, and to the formation 
of a new naval reserve. 

The department of scientific research and ex- 
periment has a director in charge and is placed 
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under the Controller of the Navy. The director 
is a scientist of adequate capacity to act as ad- 
viser to the Controller and to the navy in gen- 
eral on all matters connected with the applica- 
tion of new advancements in scientific knowledge 
to the requirements of naval engineering, explo- 
sives, chemistry, signalling, mining, etc. The 
number of assistants of the director and other 
facilities enable original research work to be 
undertaken and also permit the department to 
keep in touch with new work in other scientific 
establishments. 

In technical training of officers and men there 
will be much more attention paid to mining than 
before the war, the submarine instruction will be 
considerably extended, and a new school for anti- 
submarine work is being established. | 

The education of officers is being considerably 
changed. Both line and engineet officers start 
as cadets. The common entry cadets are taken 
at 13% to 14 years, special entry at about 17. 
The establishment at Osborne is closed and all 
cadets are now sent to Dartmouth where they 
remain 3 years and 8 months; then 8 months on 
a training battleship. They are now sent as mid- 
shipmen on ships of the regular service for 2 
years and 6 months; then, upon passing they be- 
come sublieutenants for one year before promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant. 
one year’s service may volunteer for specializa- 
tion in engineering—as may _ sublieutenants. 
After serving a certain time (during which they 
may return *to the line) the engineer officers be- 
come’ permanently of that branch. The exact 
period of time has not yet been settled. To make 
the promotion in the two branches fairly equit- 
able, certain high ranks, responsibilities, and 
duties are provided for officers of the engineer 
branch, both afloat and ashore. Special arrange- 
ments are made for promoting enlisted men to 
commissioned rank at 17% to 18% years, 21 
years, or at a somewhat later period, provided 
they can pass certain examinations and boards 
of selection. 

One of the most important features of the 
First Lord’s memorandum is the planning of the 
new naval staff. Forty officers will receive in- 
struction per year and for this purpose a Naval 
Staff College has been established at Greenwich. 
The naval staff is under the Chief of the Naval 
Staff. His subordinates are: The Deputy Chief 
of the Naval Staff who is responsible for opera- 
tions, poiicv, intelligence, and training: and the 
Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff who ia re- 
sponsible from the staff side for the development 
and use of material including types of vessels, 
weapons, and tactics. A War College for the in- 
struction of senior officers, in policy, strategy, 
arpa etc., will also be maintained at Green- 
wich. 

A separate naval air service will not be main- 
tained but the Naval Staff and Air Staff will be 
kept in touch as to requirements and the naval 
branch of the air forces will be wholly under 
naval command when operating for the navy 
afloat or ashore. 

The formation of a naval reserve on new lines 
had not proceeded far enough for the First Lord 
to make a definite statement concerning it. The 
plans were still under consideration hy a naval 
board. 

ITALIAN Navy. The Italian navy, like those 
of the other European powers, is being forced to 
practice the most rigid economy. No new con- 
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struction is now contemplated though a few de- 
stroyers, submarines, and small gunboats are in 
hand. All old and ineffective ships are being sold 
except where they can be made use of as auxili- 
aries or harbor craft. This reduction in material 
is being accompanied by an equally drastic cut 
in personnel. The numbers in each grade of the 
me (executive) and engineer corps are as fol- 
ows: 


Line Engineer Corps 

Grade No. Grade No. 
Admiral ........... 1 Lieutenant-general ... 0 
Vice-admiral ....... 9 Major-general (chief) . 1 
Rear-admiral ....... 20 Major-general ....... 2 
Commodore ......... 9 Brigadier-general ... 1 
Captain ........... 65 Colonel ............ 9 
Commander ........ 114 Lieutenant-colonel 20 
Lt.-commander ...... 160 Major .......ees00. 48 
Lieutenant ......... 425 Captain ........... 146 
Sub.-Lt. and midship- Ist and 2d lieutenants 179 

MON: 4.54 eRé ow aes 275 


JAPANESE Navy. Japan is the only naval 
power outside of the United States which is 
greatly strengthening its naval forces. These 
two are the only great powers whose shores are 
washed by the Pacific and each undoubtedly feels 
it necessarv to maintain a navy sufficiently strong 
to protect its own interests. Before the war each 
navy bore about the same relative position to- 
wards the other that it does now; and neither 
was adding to its forces except in a moderate 
way. The possibilities opened up by the war 
awakened the United States government with a 
severe jolt and it did not rest until it put out the 
greatest building programme ever approved by a 
government at one time. The finances of Japan 
being greatly improved by her position in the 
war, she was able to follow the United States in 
the hasty increase of naval] force. : 

Four battleships of 31,200 tons were completed 
during or since the war. Two others (Negato 
and Mutsu of 33,800 tons, 23.5 knots, 8 16-inch 
guns) have been launched while two more of the 
Negato class have been commenced. In the inten- 
sive 8 to 8 building programme of Baron Kato, 
eight superdreadnought battleships and eight 
superdrendnought battle cruisers were to be 
built. The battleships are already mentioned. 
Of the battle cruisers, four were completed during 
the war. These are of 27,500 tons. 28 knots, and 
carry 8 14-inch guns. The new battle cruisers 
are of 40,000 tons, 30 knots speed, and carry 10 
16-inch guns. Two were commenced in 1919. two 
in 1920. The names are the Akagi, Amagi. 
Takao, and Atago. Four similar vessels are 
projected, to be completed in 1927 or 1929. The 
Japanes2 grand programme also calls for 4 more 
hattleships, 8 light cruisers of 6000 tons, 24 
light cruisers of 5000 tons, 32 destroyers of 1300 
tons, 32 destroyers of 850 tons, 24 submarines of 
1300 tons, 40 submarines of 800 tons, 12 special 
duty ships of about 12,000 tons. The entire pro- 
gramme is to be completed by-1927. 

Juao-SLAVIAN Navy. The Jugo-Slavian state 
has established a navy department. In January, 
1920, the government dispatched to the Allies and 
especially to Italy, a note making claim to a 
portion of the former Austrian navy. The ves- 
sels cited are the 4 cruisers of the Spaun type, 
19 destroyers of the Dukkja, Tatra, and Hussar 
types, 52 torpedo boats, and all the submarines 
and hydroplanes remaining at the former <Aus- 
trian bases. Claim was also made to 18 auxil- 
iary and school ships, 6 Danube monitors, 2 river 
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a and a vast amount of mines, torpedoes, ma- 
chinery, and stores at Pola, Fiume, and else- 
where. : 

NETHERLANDS Navy. No new construction 
was undertaken in 1920 on account of a sharp 
difference of opinion in Parliament as to the 
plans for naval expenditure. Even the work on 
the two cruisers building for colonial service 
since 1916 was stopped. 

NEw ZEALAND Navy. Like many other British 
colonies, New Zealand is arranging for a naval 
force of her own. The old protected cruiser Dia- 
mond of 3000 tons has been commissioned in 
England and sent out to New Zealand to serve 
as a school ship. 

NorweuIan Navy. No new construction is 
planned. The naval estimates for 1920 were 
15,828,000 crowns. The sum of 750,000 crowns 
is allotted to new construction already in hand, 
and 250,000 to naval aviation. Norway lost the 
greater part of her merchant marine during the 
war by the ruthless submarine campaign and 
naval construction will probably give way to mer- 
chant ship building for some time to come. 

PoLIsH Navy. Poland intends to have a small 
naval force but so far nothing definite has been 
decided as to the matter. 

PORTUGUESE Navy. The only change in the 
Portuguese navy consists in the acquirement of 
6 gunboats (called sloops by the English) which 
were purchased of the British naval authorities. 

ROUMANIAN Navy. In 1913, the Roumanian 
government ordered 4 destroyers of 1450 tons 
and 35 knots speed of Pattinson, Naples. These 
were not ready for delivery before Italy entered 
the war, so they were commandeered and com- 
pleted for her use. Two of them have recently 
been turned over to the Roumanian government. 
Four small river gunboats have been purchased 
in France for use on the Danube. 


Russian Navy. The wholly disorganized Rus-— 


sian navy is slowly disappearing. Some few ves- 
sels have been kept out of Bolshevik hands and 
are in various foreign ports. About half of the 
important ships have been destroyed and nearly 
all the others are useless from lack of care. Such 
control as is given the scattered remains of the 
fleet can make no important use of vessels whose 
crews are without honor, knowledge, patriotism, 
or discipline; the vessels themselves are out of 
repair and lack every sort of supplies and equip- 
ment; and the directing forces have no continuity 
of purpose to maintain themselves in power. 
Unless the Bolsheviki are overthrown, the ma- 
terial of the fleet will be wholly destroyed or 
dissipated in another year or two. The person- 
nel of the navy disappeared in the first burst of 
revolution. The discipline of the Russian serv- 
ice was of a brutal type; the officers were over- 
bearing, harsh, and generally incompetent as 
compared to the officers of the other great naval 
powers; the men were extremely ignorant and 
stupidly subservient. The service was honey- 
combed with fraud, dishonesty, and lack of 

atriotism and (especially) of esprit de corps. 

ere was an ideal field for Bolshevik propa- 
ganda; and it swept away the whole organiza- 
tion in a moment. 

SPANISH Navy. The publication of a new 
building programme for the Spanish navy is not 
of infrequent occurrence; but many programmes 
are turned down later and others are not usually 
carried out in all respects. The construction 
now in hand is made up of the fag ends of the 
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programmes of 1908, 1914, and 1915. The present 
budget (1920-21) allots 34,000,000 pesetas (1 
peseta at par 19.3 cents) for new construction. 
One battleship and three destroyers of the 1908 
programme are completing. A light cruiser of the 
1914 programme was launched in April, 1920. The 
programme of 1915 was quite extensvive as 
follows: four light cruisers of 4650 tons and 29 
knots, six destroyers of 1125 tons and 34 knots, 
28 submarines, and three gunboats. There are 
building in Spain, two of the cruisers, three of 
the destroyers, six of the ‘submarines, and three 
gunboats. Four of the submarines are com- 
pleted. One of these, the largest, named the 
Isaac Peral (742 tons submerged, 488 on the 
surface) was built in the United States by the 
Electric Boat Company. 

SwepisH Navy. No new vessels were proposed 
or placed under ‘construction in 1920. The allot- 
ments for the development of naval bases which 
were derived from previous appropriations were 
drastically cut and the work is being prosecuted 
more slowly. 

TourKisn Navy. By the terms of the peace 
treaty the Turkish navy is eliminated. Turkey 
no longer has a seacoast under her own unre- 
stricted control. 

Uniten States Navy. The Naval Act of 1921- 
22, carries a total appropriation of $433,279,- 
574, which is about 140,000,000 less than the 
estimates. No new construction is authorized but 
the carrying out of the 1916 programme is fully 
provided for. As may be seen in theetable oppo- 
site, there were building for the navy on Nov. 
1, 1920, 6 battleships of 43,200 tons, 4 battle- 
ships of 32,600 tons, 1 battleship of 32,300 tons, 
6 battle cruisers of 43,500 tons, 10 scout cruisers 
of 7500 tons, 10 miscellaneous auxiliary vessels, 
45 destroyers of 1215 tons, 47 submarines, 2 sea- 
going tugs. The Navy Department, in pursu- 
ance of a recommendation of the General Board 
of the Navy, had recommended the authorization 
of 2 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 10 scout cruisers, 
5 flotilla leaders, 6 submarines, 2 airplane car- 
riers, 1 destroyer tender, 1 submarine tender, and 
$27,000,000 for aircraft construction, including 
experimental development. It has been stated 
that the battleships and battle cruiser will be 
new types and carry 18-inch guns. The others 
were vessels intended to fill deficiencies in the 
fleet. The scout cruisers were to have been of 
10,000 tons and to have as of 32 knots; the 
flotilla leaders, 2200 tons, 37 knots; the airplane 
carriers, 35,000 tons, 32 knots. The foregoing 
was refused by Congress, but may be granted 
next year. 

After July 1, 1920, the allowance of regular 
and temporary officers of the navy was 8044 for 
137,485 enlisted men. At this time wages and 
employment in civil life were at the extreme 

eak. The result was a vast defficiency in en- 

istments. The total strength of enlisted per- 
sonnel on April 1 was 105,400—a shortage of 
32,000, or 30 per cent. Since July 1, wages have 
been tending downwards, and the number of men 
out of employment has greatly increased; owing 
to these facts, the number of applications for 
enlistment is steadily growing and if the present 
business conditions persist there is likely to be 
plenty of applicants for enlistment in the near 
future. The organization of the new naval re- 
serve will undoubtedly differ from the existing 
arrangements which are partly due to temporary 
legislation and presidential orders and partly 
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to legislation outdating our entry into the war. 
Much attention will doubtless be paid to the 
question of the Reserve in the immediate future. 
With such a war to draw lessons from it seems 
reasonable to think that plans for a satisfactory 
Reserve can be drawn if a “satisfactory Reserve” 
is practicable. 

The most serious defect of the navy is its back- 
wardness in aviation. While Congress refused 
to grant the full sum asked for, considerable 
improvement can be made with the means avail- 
able. As the torpedo plane is approaching a 
satisfactory stage of development, as bombing 
planes without any one on board have been 
steered and operated by radio, and as very great 
improvements are being made in the design of 

lanes and of airships, keeping up with the times 
is necessary even if expensive. 


VESSELS BUILDING FOR UNITED STATES 
NAVY: ati CENT COMPLETED 


V. 1, 1920 
Displace- Per 
ment cent 
Type and name (tons) compl. 
Battleships: : 
‘California ...ccsccccccevvesenses 32,800 94.5 
Colorado ...c.cccsercsccccescese Ha one 
Maryland ....cccccccesvcscvccns : ‘ 
Washington Bie acaba pie Mal ners @eeecel aban 82,600 52.7 
West Virginia ........ccecceseee 82,600 85.5 
South Dakota .......ccscscccecs 43,200 16.2 
TndiGnn. 66000640 hs bow ea wresw es 43,200 12.8 
Montana. « bocce cic ces ewes eeece ee 43,200 13.2 
North Carolina ......cccecccsoes 43,200 17.4 
TOWR: oie sk week Ws OO eee 43,200 9.4 
MaasachusettS .....cccrvecnccees 43,200 ; 
Battle cruisers: 
Lexington ......ccceccsceececees 438,500 8.2 
Constellation ......ccececcccecce 43,500 2.2 
Saratoga ..... ccc ccc ccc cc ceesene 48,500 5.8 
FRANKCE: ek odie aed SS ee ee DES Oe 43,5 8.0 
Constitution ......0c ces cersccene 43,500 1.2 
United States ......c.ccervvcccee 48,500 1.2 
Scout cruisers: 

IMNGUA) iie-bes soe BAe eee es 7,500 78.1 
Milwaukee 2... ccc eccceecencns 7,500 8.0 
Cincinnati 2... ccc ewe rece ccnee 500 45.8 
ROGIGH ois oA a Rennes 7.500 23.0 
Detroit: ssa kbs oN 66s hee N ews 7,500 21.4 
Richmond .......-sccecsenscces 7,500 55.0 
OCONCONE kisi se eGo HORE ere es 7,500 54.0 
TeOntOn: © 256 see Se oe Gee aS eS 7,500 $2.0 
Marblehead ........cerceccceces 7.500 81.0 
Memphis ......ccccncesccccccece 7,500 24.0 

Miscellaneous: 
Pecos (fuel ship) .......ceceeeee 14,800 42.5 
Gunboat No. 22 ...cceccevceceee 1,575 87.1 
Relief (hospital ship) ............ 9,800 99.0 
Nitro (ammunition ship).......... 10,600 99.4 
Medusa (repair ship) .........06- 10,000 42.7 
Dobbin (destroyer tender) .......- 10,600 36.5 
Whitney (do) .....ccececccvnces 10,600 5.0 
Holland (submarine tender) ...... q 7.6 
Wright (aircraft tender) ......... f 65.0 


There were in addition to these vessels, under various 
stages of construction, 45 destroyers, 47 submarines, 
and 2 sea-going tugs. 

Also, authorized, but not yet under construction or 
contract, 1 transport, 12 destroyers, and 7 submarines. 


NAVIES. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 
NAVY. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 
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NEBRASKA. PopuraTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 1,296,372 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as.compared with 1,192,214 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. Aecording to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 126,309, a falling 
off of 2.6 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the Einited 
States Department of Agriculture covering 1919 


and 1920: 
Orop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 7,560,000 255,528,000 $104,766,000 
1919 7,030,000 184,186,000 224,707,000 
Oats ...... 1920 2,400,000 88,040,000 30,725,000 
1919 2,133,000 69,962,000 45,475,000 
Barley 1920 256,000 7,424,000 8,712,000 
1919 217,000 5,577,000 5,577,000 
Wheat .... 1920 3,598,000 60,480,000 79,229,000 
1919 4,884,000 60,675,000 122,564,000 
Rye ...... 1920 264,000 8,722,000 8,884,000 
1919 408,000 6,650,000 7,648,000 
HEY stewie 1920 3,934,000 °6,570,000 62,908,000 
919 4,540,000 °7.125,000 109,924,000 
Potatoes 1920 85,000 8,415,000 10,028,000 
am 1921 104,000 6,720,000 10,868,000 
ons 


MANUFACTURES. Preliminary figures published 
by the United States Bureau of the Census showed 
a consistent increase at the census of 1919, as 
compared with that for 1914. In the order of 
their importance from a percentage standpoint, 
the increases for the several items ranked as fol- 
lows: Cost of materials, 175.3 per cent; wages, 
172.7 per cent; value of products, 168.4 per 
cent; value added by manufacture, 142.9 per 
cent; salaries, 121.2 per cent; capital, 102.7 per 
cent; salaried employees, 58.6 per cent; wage 
earners, 45.2 per cent; primary horsepower, 39.5 
per cent; proprietors and firms members, 18 per 
cent; and number of establishments, 15.7 per 
cent. The capital invested, as reported in 1919, 
showed a gain of $124,249,000, or 102.7 per cent, 
over that in 1914. The average capital per estab- 
lishment was approximately $85,000 in 1919 and 
$49,000 in 1914. The cost of materials used in 
1919 showed an increase over that for 1914 of 
$305,235,000 or 175.3 per cent. The average cost 
of materials per establishment in 1919 was ap- 
proximately $166,000, and in 1914 $70,000. The 
value of products in 1919 showed an increase 
over that in 1914 of $373,116,000, or 168.4 per 
cent. The average per establishment in 1919 was 
approximately $206,000 and in 1914 $89,000. 
The value added oy manufacture in 1919 showed 
an increase over that in 1914 of $67,881,000, or 
142.9 per cent. The value added by manufacture 
in 1919 formed 19.4 per cent of the total value 
of products and in 1914, 21.4 per cent. In 1919, 
as compared with 1914, the number of salaried 
employees showed an increase of 3,560, or 58.6 
per cent, while the average number of wage 
earners increased 11,377, or 45.2 per cent. A 


_comparative summary for the State for 1914 and 


1919 follows: 


Per cent. 

Oensus— of increase, 

1919 1914. 1914-1919 
2,884 2,492 15.7 
49,076 83,695 45.6 
2,916 2,472 18.0 
9,639 6,079 58.6 
86,521 25,144 45.2 
125,814 90,192 39.5 
$245,257,000 $121,008,000 102.7 
61,818,000 24,011,000 157.4 
15,746,000 7,118,000 121.2 
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Per cent. 
Census— of increase, 
1919 1914 1914-1919 
Wages e ° ° ° e evoecvreeveeneoeveeorneee eee e ® 46,067,000 16,893,000 172.7 
Materials oe fe eee eeverveeere eonneveevenereset Gove seer eed 479,849,000 174,114,000 175.3 
Value of products......ccccccccccscccencscespevese 594,782,000 221,616,000 168.4 
Value added by manufacture (value of products lees cost ; 
of materials).......-2.+06. ccecccccccesesecccsce 115,883,000 — 47,502,000 142.9 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. The Nebraska 
constitutional convention was in session at 
Lincoln from Dec. 2, 1919 for seventy-four days 
and adopted forty-one amendments which were 
to be voted upon at a special election, Septem- 
ber 21. The main features of these amendments 
were as follows: Authorization of the legis- 
lature to allow verdicts in civil cases to be ren- 
dered by five-sixths of the jury; authorization 
of the legislature to regulate the rights of aliens 
in respect to property; requirement that the 
English language be the medium of teaching in 
all common schools; reduction of the number 
of petitioners required for the initiative and 
referendum; creation of new executive offices only 
by a two-third vote of both houses of the legis- 
lature; appointment of heads of executive depart- 
ments by the governor with the consent of a 
majority of both houses; a complete itemized 
budget of the administration to be presented by 
the governor which could be increased only by 
a three-fifths vote of the legislature; concurrence 
of five out of seven judges of the supreme 
court requirea for declaring a law passed by 
the legislature to be unconstitutional; no appro- 
priations to be made to educational institutions 
not owned and controlled exclusively by the State. 

ELectons. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 247,- 
498; Cox (Democrat), 119,608; Debs (Socialist), 
9600; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 5947; as com- 
pared with the following vote in the presidential 
election of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 158,827; 
Hughes (Republican), 117,771; Socialist, 7141; 
Prohibitionist, 2952. The vote for governor was: 
McKelvie (Republican), 153,763; Morehead 
(Democrat), 130,433. 

NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY oF. A _ co-educa- 
tional State institution of the higher learning 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, founded in 1869. The en- 
rollment for the fall of 1920 was 4453. There 
were 1096 students enrolled in the summer school. 
The faculty had 275 members with five additions 
for the year. There were 147,500 volumes in the 
library and 900 periodicals. The productive 
funds amounted to $896,989 and the total income 
came to $2,446,710. The following buildings 
were completed, erected or purchased during the 
25th biennium, which closed November 30. On 
the City Campus: Social Sciences Hall ($300,- 
000) ; Teachers College building ($170,000); El- 
len Smith Hall ($23,000); Chancellor’s residence 
($5900); Student houses or dormitories (7) 
($26,350). Farm Campus: Agricultural En- 
gineering building ($195,000): and Animal 
Pathology and Hygiene building ($133,000). 
Medical College Campus at Omaha: New Jab- 
oratory building ($176,000) ; Nurses’ Home 
($12,000); and Steam plant ($77,800). Irri- 
gation School Campus: Irrigation School 
building ($15.000). Chancellor, Samuel Avery. 

NECROLOGY. The following list contains 
the names of notable persons who died in 1920. 
Articles will be found in the YEAR Boox in their 
proper alphabetical order on those whose names 
are mentioned below without other text. 


Abney, Sir William de Wiveleslie. 
Adair, Charles Henry. Died March 9. He was born 
July 2, 1851, entered the royal navy in 1864 and had 


. risen to the rank of captain in 1893; served at Suakim 


in 1884 and won the Egyptian medal and star; .and 
was retired with the rank of admiral in 1913. 

Adam, Paul. 

Adams, Jewett, W. Former governor of Nevada, died 
at Berkeley, Cal., June 18. 

Adams, William Forbes. 

Adcock, Sir Hugh. British diplomat, died April 13. 
He was born in London in 1847; peaches medicine, 
1872-88, after which he was chief physician to the 
Persian prince Mouzaffer-ed-Din, who came to the 
throne in 1897. 

Ahearn, John F. 

Albrecht, Duke Johann. Former duke of Mecklen- 
burg, died at Mecklenburg February 15. He was 
born in 1857. 

Aldridge, Rev. John Monge British ecclesiastic, 
died March 18; educated at inity College, Dublin, 
and ordained in 1870; held various charges in Ireland 
and es dean of Clonfert from 1907 to the time of his 

eath. 

Alexander, Charles McCallon. 

Alexander, (King of Greece). 

Alfonso, Prince. Duke of Oporto, died February 21. 
He was born in 1865. 

Allen, Frederick Sturges. 

Amette, Leon Adolphe. 

Anderson, Sir Francis James. British brigadier-gen- 
eral, died March 6. He was educated at Woolwich 
and served as engineer in the Straits Settlements and 
also as assistant at the war office. In 1917 he was 
appointed chairman of the Army Sanitary Committee 
and attache to the General Staff. 

Andrews, {William Loring. : 

Argles, Jorge Marsham. British clergyman, died 
February 22. e was born in 1841, educated at Ox- 
ford, and became canon of York in 1888. 

Armagh, John Baptist Crozier. 


Atkinson, Wilmer. . 
Ayala, General R. Venezuelan official, died in New 
York City, August 80. He was born in 1847 and 
was at one time vice-president of Venezuela. 

Ayscough, Thomas. British clergyman, died April 18. 
He was born September 11, 1830, educated at Rugby 
and Cambridge and was vicar of Tenbury, 1860-92, 
and rector of Cradley, 1892 to 1917. At the time of 
his death he wak prebendary of Hereford. 

Babtie, Sir William. 

Bacon, Alexander Samuel. 

Baffiere, Jean. French sculptor, died April 19. 
was born in 1851. 

Bailey, Clarence Mitchell. 

Baker, Horace. 

Baker, James. 

Baker, John Guilbert. 

Bankhead, John Hollis. 

Barber, Ohio, Columbus. 

Barclay, James. Canadian clergyman, died May 18. 
He was born at Paisley, England, June 19, 1844, and 
educated at Glasgow University. From 1888 to 1910 
he was minister of St. Paul's Church at Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Barrows, H. P. Agricultural educator, died at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 3. He was professor of agricul- 
tural education at the Oregon Agricultural College and 
State superintendent of agricultural education. hortly 
before his death he resigned in order to become sn 
agent for agricultural education under the government. 

Barry, Ralph Brereton. British jurist, died March 
10. He was born June 7, 1856 and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1880. He became professor of law in 
Queens College, Cork, 1884. At the time of his death 
he was county court judge of the counties of Kildare, 
Carlow, Wicklow and Wexford. 

Batholomew, John George. 

Bartlett, Homer Newton. . 

Barton, Sir Edmund. Former prime minister of 
Australia, died at Sydney, New South Wales, January 4. 
He was born in New South Wales, January 18, 1849. 
He was prime minister in the first cabinet under the 
Commonwealth Government. 

Battershall, Walton Wesley. 

Baxter, Wynne. British official, died at the end of 
September. For thirty-three years he was coroner for 


He 
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East London and the Tower of London. He was born 
in Lewes in 1844 and as coroner held the inquest in a 
number of celebrated cases, including those of the 
victims of Jack the Ripper, and of various Russian 
anarchists. 

Beard, Adelia Belle. 

Beavan, Thomas Daniel. 

Beccarini, O. Italian botanist, died October 25. He 
was the director of the botanic gardens in Florence, 


ly. 

Benedict, Elias Cornelius. 

Benson, Sir Ralph Sillery. 

Bertolini, P. Italian statesman, died at Rome 
November 28. 

Beasborough, Edward Ponsondy, Earl of. British 
peer, died at Birmingham, England, December 1. He 
was born March 1, 1851 and was secretary to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 1884-95 and secre- 
tary to the Caledonian Canal Commissioners, 1886-99. 

Besse, Dom. 

Biberstein, Baron von. Former German foreign 
minister, death at Freiburg reported November 14. 

Binns, Percy. South African official, died January 
8. He practiced law for many years in Natal and 
served as resident chief magistrate at Durban. 
~ Bird, Charles. 

Bissell, George Edward. 

Bissolati, Signor. 

Blair, Henry William. 

Blanc, Edmond. 

Blashfield. Albert Dodd. Illustrator, died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., February 8. He was born in New York City 
in 1860. During many years he was known as an 
illustrator for the periodicals. 

Bliss. Howard Sweetser. 

Bloodgood, Robert. See Painting and Sculpture. 


Rodio, Luigi. Italian economist and statistician, died 
at Rome, November 2. He was born at Milan in 1840: 
was at Leghorn and 


professor of political canst | 
Milan and professor of commercial geography at the 
Venice Oommercial School; an associate of M. Levasseur 
in studies relating to population and area of countries: 
president of the International Statistical Institute after 
1909; and chairman of the Oommission on Statistics 
which sat in Paris in October, 1920, to advise a policy 
in the League of Nations. He was the author of 
important statistical works. 

Rogart, John 0. 

Bogert, James John. 

Boggio. Emile. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Bonnefay, Archbishop. French prelate, died in Paris 


Sigh 20. He was born in 1886 and was Archbishop 
x. 

Bottinger. H. von. Chemist, died June 22. He was 
born in 1849. 


Bonuchier. Thomas David. 

Boury, Eveene Aurbourg de 

Rowden, Henry rge. 

Rradv, Cvrus Townsend. 

Bradley, Thomas W 

Bragan7za, Dom Luiz de, Prince. Grandson of the 
Emperor Dom Pedro II of Brazil, died at Cannes. He 
was the son of the Count d’Eu and the Princess Isabelle 
of Brazil and was a writer of some note. 

Brandt, H. C. G. 

Brashear, John Alfred. 

Breck, George William. 

Breckenridge, Madeline McDowell. 

Rrex, Twells. 

Bright, James Franck. 

Briosi. G. Italian botanist, died May 4, 1920. 
was well-known for his work in plant pathology. 

Brittain, Carlo Bonaparte. 

Brockwav, Zebnion Reed. 

Brodhead, J. Davis. 

Broeker, Clarence Ehnie. Chemist, died May 9. He 
had been recently engaged in important chemical ex- 
periments with hydrogen chloride in collaboration with 
Dr. W. D. Harkins at the University of Chicago and 
had been appointed to the Swift fellowship in chemistry 
at that institution. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Brousson, Louis Maurice. 

Brown, Frank. 

Browne, Charles Francis. 

Browning, William J. 

Bruce, Andrew McRae. British-Indian soldier, died 
April 6. He was born January 5, 1842 and joined the 
Indian army in 1860. He served in a large number 
of campaigns and frontier expeditions, being often 
mentioned in despatches and winning several medals 
and other honors. 

Bruch, Max. 

Brumidi. Lawrence. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Brush, Danijet Harmon. 

Buckley, James Monroe. 

Bullen, Arthur Henry. 


He 
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Burch, Charles Sumner. 

Burdett, Sir Henry. 

Burdick, Francis Marion. 

Burne-Jones, Lady Georgiana. The wife of Burne- 
Jones, the painter, died in London, February 2. She 
was the daughter of a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. G. 
B. Macdonald. After her husband's death she lived at 
Rottingdean, where she wrote the memoirs of Burne- 
Jones published in 1904. 

Burrows, Royal Montagu. 

Bury, William. . 

Butchli, Otto. German zoologist, died in February. 
He was born in 1848 and was distinguished for his 
contributions to zoology, especially in the department of 
cytology. He was a professor at the university at 
Heidelberg. 

Buttz, Henry Anson. 

Byran, Oliver Doud. 

Callaghan, Sir George Astley. ; 

Campbell, A. H. Philanthropist, died jn New York 
City, October 4. He was the founder and superin- 
tendent of the Home for Incurables at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was born in 1836. 

Canfield, H. M. Archaeologist, died at Southbury, 
Conn., January 6. He was born in 1841. 

Case, Olifford Philip. 

Casey, Mrs. M. ©. M. Registrar- 
Daughters of the Revolution, died in 
July 22. She was born in 1837. 

Onssidy, Joseph. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Castro, neent. Bishop of Santander, Spain, died 
September 20. He was born in 1841. 

Cavia, Mariano de. See Spanish Literature. 

Celoria, Giovianni. Italian astronomer, died August 
17. He was a university professor and the director of 
the observatory di Brera at Milan. . 

Chadwick, O. W. Former Brooklyn official, died 
October 24. He was at one time Commissioner of 
Water Supnly in Brooklyn. He was born in 1847. 

Chafin, Eugene Wilder. 

Chalmers, Albert John. 

Chamberlayne, Catharine Jane. Educator, died at 
Boston, Mass., April 16. She graduated at the Elmira 
College for Women in 1865 and studied in France. For 
many years she taught in schools and academies and 
in 1892 she founded the Miss Chamberlayne’s School 
for Girls, of which she remained principal. 

Ohambers, Julius. 

Chamier, George Daniel. British brigadier-general, 
died May 8. He was born Sept. 24, 1860; educated at 
Woolwich and@ entered the royal artillery, serving as 
artillery commander during the defense of Kimberley in 
the Boer War, 1899-1902, and winning medals and 
frequent mention in despatches. He was inspector of 
the royal garrison artillery and of the coast defenses 
in India. 

Chapin, Anna Alice. . ! 

Chapman, Robert Hollister. Topographical engineer, 
died in 1920. He was born in New Haven, Conpn., in 
1868, During the war he was a major in the Engineers 
Reserve Corps. For many years he was topographical 
engineer of the United States Geographical Survey. 

Chase, Walter B. Physician, died at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., November 15. He was known as one of the early 
workers in the field of radium therapy. He was born 
in 1842. 

Chickering, F. W. Manufacturer, died at Chicago, 
Ill., October 14. He was born in 1865 and was well- 
known as a manufacturer of pianos. 

Chiesa, Marquis della A. Italian nobleman. died at 
Rome, Italy, December 10. He was born in 1853 and 
was the brother of Pope Benedict. 

Choate, William Gardner. Judge, died at Walling- 
ford, Conn., November 14. He was born at Salem, 
Mass., August 30, 1880, and graduated at Harvard in 
1852. After 1856 he practiced in New York City 
and was a member of the law firm of Choate, Larocque, 
and Mitchell. He was judge of the southern district of 
New York, 1878-81, and one of the early presidents of 
the Harvard Club. 

Choinski, Theodore Geske. Polish died at 
Warsaw, Poland, April 18. 

Churchill, Wiliam. 

Ciley, Jonathan Prince. 

Clansen, Arthur. 

Claire, Henry Lewis. 

Clarke, Thomas Shields. 

Clay, Cecil. 

Cleghorn, James. 

Clery, J. A. 

Cloete, Hendrik. South African lawyer, died May 18. 
He was born in Cape Colony, Aug. 10, 1851 and be 
came advocate to the supreme court bar of Cape 
Colony in 1878. He served in the war of 1880-81 and 
was British agent in the South African republic after 
the Jameson raid. 
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Cohn, Abraham. Jewish prelate, died May 5. He Darcq, M. Former inspecto r-genersl of posts and 
was Grand Rabbi at Melilla in Spanish Morocco. telegrsa be in France, died in the Spring. He was dis 
Cole, Alfred Clayton. Governor of the Bank of tinguished as an engineer and as an administrator. 


England after 1911, died June 5. He was born in 
London, Dec. 17, 1854, and educated at Eton, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1880. 

Oole, Charles K. Mountain climber, died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., February 27. He was founder of the 

Mountain Club. 

Coleridge, Ernest Hartley. 

Collier, Edward Augustus. Olergyman, died at Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., Dec. 38. From 1864 to 1907 he was 

astor of the Protestant Dutch Ohurch in that town. 

© was born in New York City in 1835; graduated at 
New York University in 1857; studied at the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; and was ordained in 1860. 

Colman, Samuel. 

Combe, Boyce Albert. British soldier, died June 8. 
He was born Aug. 28, 1847, entered the army in 1860, 
and served in the Abyssinian compe en and in the 
Afghan war of 1878-80, winning medals and frequent 
mention in despatches. From 1888 to 1894 he com- 
manded the Sind district in Bombay and from 1899 
to 1908 the Rawal Pindi district. In 1904 he was 
made a colonel in the 14th Hussars. 

Cooke, Marjorie Benton. 

Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson. 

Cooper, Emma Lampert. 

Corbet, Eustace Kynaston. 

Oorbett, Hunter. 

Cotman, Frederic George. British painter, died July 
16. He was born Aug. 14, 1850 and educated at 
Ipswich. In 1878 he received the gold medal for his- 
torical painting. He was known especially for his 
water colors. . 

Courtney, C. E. Oarsman, died at Ithaca, N. Y., 
July 17. He was born in 1849. 

Gourtaey, John Mortimer. Canadian official, died at 
Ottawa. October 8. He was born at Penzance, En 
land, July 22, 1888 and went into the banking busi- 
ness in Canads, where he served on several important 
commissions. He became Deputy Minister of Finance 
and Receiver-General and Secretary of the Treasury 
Board; and he was president of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses in Canada. 

Cox, Francis Albert. 

Cox, 8S. Herbert. British authority on mining, died 
April 11. He was professor of votes J the Royal 
School of Mines at South Kensington, ndon, and at 
the time of his death was emeritus professor. 

Cozens-Hardy, Herbert (Baron Letheringsett). Brit- 
ish jurist, died June 18. He was born Nov. 22, 1838, 
and educated at University College, London. From 
1899 to 1901 he was judge of the chancery division of 
the High Court of Justice and from 1901 to 1907 Lord 
Justice of Appeal. In 1907 he was made Master of 
the Rolls. ; 

Orane, W. Murray. 

Creak, Ettrick William. British authority on mag- 
netism, died April 8. He was born in 1885. He was 
known for his work on the compass and in magnetism 


and was a fellow of the Royal iety. 
Orewdson, George. British ap Edeaaetes died Feb. 18. 
At the time of his death he was non of Carlisle. He 


was born at Kendal, England, Aug. 18, 1840, and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. From 1893 to 
1911 he was vicar of St. Mary’s, Windermere. 

Croker, Mrs. B. M. . 

Crosby, Frederick Van 8. 

Culme-Seymour, Sir Michael. 

Cumberland, Oharles Edward. British soldier, died 
in July. He was born in 1880 and educated in Wool- 
wich. He served in the Orimean war and in Indian 
mutiny, winning medals in both. 

Cummings, arles H. Railway official, died at 
Meredith, N. H., January 20. He was born in 1842. 
He was formerly president of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad. 

Cunliffe, Walter (Lord Cunliffe). 

Cunningham, Sir Henry Stewart. 

Currie, Ryves Alexander Mark. ‘British soldier, died 
March 30. He was born June 18, 1875, and educated 
at Wellington College. He served on the northwest 
frontier of India in 1897 and during the late war 
(1914-17) he won distinguished honors and temporarily 
held the rank of brigadier-general. 

Curtis, H. Holbrook. 

Curtis, M. B. 

Dalton, Sir Cornelius. 

Daly, Sir Malachy Bowes. Canadian civil official, 
died April 26. He was born in Quebec Feb. 6, 1836, 
and was s member of parliament from Halifax 1878-86. 
In 1890-1900 he was lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 

Danckelman, Alexander Freihen von. 

Daner, William Franklin. 


avis, Julien. 

Davis, John Moore Kelso. 

Day, William Plumber. 

Debaisieux, Dr. T. Belgian surgeon, died in the 
Summer. He was formerly professor of surgery at the 
university of Louvain and also held the offices of presi- 
dent of the Belgian Academy of Medicine and the 
Belgian Surgical Association. 

Debove, Maurice. 

De Candolle, A. Swiss botanist, died May 29. 

Dehmel, Richard. German poet, died at Berlin Feb. 
11. He was born in 1868; wrote Erlosungen (1891); 
Aber die Liebe (1893); Der Mitmensch (1895); Wetd 
und Welt (1897); Lucifer (1899); Fitzebutze (1900) : 
Verwandlungen der Venue (8d ed., 1907); Michel 
Michael (1911); was especially known for his lyrics. 

Deis, Carl Otto. Music composer, died in New York 


City, March 20. He was born in 1845. 
e Koven, Reginald. 
Delano, Eugene. Banker, died April 2. He - 
uated at Williams Oollege in 1860 and ente an 


important firm of bankers in New York Oity, where he 
was prominent in banking circles for many years. He 
was 8 trustee of Williams College. 

De Lisle, Edwin. 

Dempsey, Sir Alexander. British physician, died 
July 18. He was born in Ireland Feb. 15, 1852 and 
graduated in medicine at Dublin. He was a lecturer on 
gynecology at Queens University, Belfast, a member of 
the governing body of University Oollege, Dublin, and 
held other papereane positions. 

Deslys, Gaby. French dancer and actress, died in 
Paris, February 11. 

Des Planches, Baron Edmondo. 

Deuel, Joseph Merritt. 

De Wend-Fenton, W. F. 

Dexter, Franklin Bowditch. 

Dick, Sir James Nicholas. British surgeon and 
soldier, died July 12. He was born in 1882 and 
served in the Orimean and Abyssinian wars and from 
1888 to 1898 was director-general of the medical de 
partment of the navy. 

Diggle, John William. ; 

Dixon, Sir Alfred Herbert. 

Dockrell, Benjamin Morgan. 

odge, Horace E 

Dodge, Joha F. 

Don, William Gererd. 

Doncaster, Leonard. 7 

Donnelly, Nicholas. Bishop of Dublin, died March 
38. He was born Nov. 23, 1887, and educated at &t. 
Vincent’s College in Ireland and at the Irish Oollege at 
Rome. In 1883 he was made Bishop of Oanea aad 
Vicar-General of Dublin. After 1904 he serwed as 
parish priest in Dublin. 

Doolittle, Eric. Astronomer, died Sept. 21. He was 
professor of astronomy at the prveretty of Penneyi- 
vania. He was born at Ontario, Ind., July 26, 1869 
and graduated in civil engineering at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. He wrote a number of treatises on the measure 
rmoent of double stars. After 1912 he was director of the 
Flower Observatory at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dougherty, J. Hampden. 

Douglas, Charles Nole. Author, died at Brooklyn on 
Nov. 13. For thirty years he had been bedridden, but 
had continued his profession as a writer. He was 
born in Kent, England in 1864 and came te the 
United States in 1888. 

Douglas, Percy Sholto. Marquis of Queensberry, died 
at Johannesburg, South Africa, Aug. 1. He was born 
in 1868 and was the ninth to hold the title. 

Downham, William Hayes Fischer, Baron. 

Draper, Herbert James. 

Drouibi, Pasha. Syrian prime minister, died at 
Haifa, Syria, August 20. 

Dubois, James T. 

Duell, Charles Holland. 

Dugro, P. Henry. 

Duncan, Edmondstone. 

Durand, Sir Edward Law. British Indian official, 
died July 1. He was born June 5, 1845 and entered 
the army in 1865. He was joner on the Afghan 
boundary, 1884-6, and Resident in Nepaul, 1888. He 
wrote rue, the Great King (1906), and Rifle, Red, 
and Spear in the East. 

Durham, Bishop of. 

Dutcher, William. Ornithologist, died at Ohevy 
Chase, Md., July 1. He was born in 1850 and was 
formerly head of the Audubon Society. 

Duvall, William Penn. 

Duveen, Louis J. Art dealer, died in Lendon, Eng 
land, March 4. 

Dyer, Isadore. 

Eckman, George Peck. 
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Eddy, Arthur Jerome. 

Eden, William Rushbrooke. British soldier, died 
July 11. He was born at Bath, Oct. 11, 1878, edu- 
cated at Woolwich and entered the royal artillery. He 
served in the Boer war, where he was mentioned in 
despatches and won the Queen's medal and during his 
services in the late war (1914-1917), rose to the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general. 

Edgerton, John Warren. Professor of law, died at 
New Haven, Conn., July 8. He was born Feb. 20, 
1875, graduated at Trinity College, Oonnecticut, 1894 


and after precvcrns law at New Haven became the 
secretary of the law faculty at Yale. After 1911 he 
wae professor of mercantile law. 


Edinburgh, Duchess of. Dowager Duchess of Saxe- 
Ooburg and Gotha, died at Ztrich, Switzerland, Oct. 25. 
As the daughter of Ozar Alexander II, she was the 
Russian Grand Duchess, Maria Alexandrovna. She was 
born in 1858 and married Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, who died in 1900. Four daughters sur- 
vived her, one of whom was queen of Rumania. 

Edwards, Sir Owen Morgan. 

Egerton, Alan de Tatton, Baron of Tatton. British 
engineer, died at Knutsford, England, Sept. 9. He 
was born March 9, 1845; was for ten years repre- 
sentative on the Metropolitan Board of Works; first 
president of the Cold Storage Association. 

Eisig, Hugo. Zoologist, died in Switzerland, Feb. 10. 
He was born in 1847 and is known for his work in 
co-operation with Anton Dohrn in the founding and 
management of the Naples Zoological Station. 

Ekengren, William August F. 

Elgar, Lady. Wife of the composer, Sir Edward 
Elgar, died in April. She was the daughter of Major- 
General Sir Henry Gee Roberts and married Mr. Elgar 
fin 1889. She aided him in his work as a composer 
and he owed to her the words of a large number of 
his compositions. She accompanied him on his concert 


tours. 

Elibank, Lord Murray of. British official, formerly 
Liberal whip in Parliament, died Sept. 18. He was 
born in 1870; was wate secretary for several years 
in the Colonial Office; member of Parliament after 
1900: held office under the Liberal government, 1905-12, 
and was its chief sl His name was connected with 
the Marconi inquiry before the late war, but a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords found nothing in the 
char that involved his personal honor. 

Ellis, Alston. 

Ellis, Arthur. 

Filson, Louis Charles. 

Elton, Sir Edmund Harry. Originator and designer 
of Eltonware pottery, died July 17. He was born May 
3, 1846, and educated at Cambridge. His work in 

won him many gold medals in international 
and other exhibitions. 

Elwell, Joseph B. Sportsman and authority on 
whist, found fatally shot in his home in New York 
City, June 11; case long discussed in the local press 
on account of the mystery attached to it and certain 
singularities in the investigation. 

merick, Charles Franklin. 

Endicott, H. B. Shoe manufacturer, died at Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 12. He was born in 1854 and after build- 
ing up. a large business in Boston, established a branch 
at Binghamton, N. Y., known as the Endicott-Johnson 

pany, which introduced with great success many 
features in the interest of the employees. The town of 
Endicott was named after him. 

Frrington, Sir George. 

Essad Pasha. 

Kugenie, Empress. 

Evans, Britton Duroc. 


Physician, died at Morris 
Plaine, N. J., January 


14. His speciality was the 
treatment of the insane. He was born Oct. 1, 1858. 
Ewing, Sir Thomas. 


Faber, Fdmond Beckett. 

Fahey, Jerome. British Roman Catholic prelate, died 
March 12. He was vicar-general of Galway in Ireland. 
He was born in 1843. 


Lord. 
Fitegerald, David. British jurist, died March 5. He 


Fitzmaurice, E. See Roman Catholics. 

Fitzpatrick, Sir Dennis. 

Fleming, Rufus. American counsul at Edinburgh, 
died A 8 

Piorio, 


Oa 
Flournoy, fa See Psychical Research. 

eter Parry. South African prelate, died 
March 22. He was born in Flintshire, England, in 
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1882; ordained in 1860; and after officiating in Nng- 
lish parishes, became a member of the first council of 
the University of the Oape of Good Hope. He was 
oe an archdeacon in 1871 and a vicar-general in 
Fragerolie, Georges. French writer, death reported 
in March. He belonged to the group of original artists 
and enthusiasts who founded the Black Cat along with 
R. Sallis. He was a poet and composer, his chief com- 
positions being the music to which was set H. Riviere’s 

arch to the Star and A. Vignola’s Sphinz. 

Franks, Sir Kendal. 

Fraser, Sir James. 

Fraser, Sir Thomas Richard. 

French, Percy. 

Frey, Adolf. See German Literature. 

eee Israel. 


Fry, Jacob. 
Fryer, Sir Charles. 
Fiirbringer, Max. 


German comparative anato 
died in the Summer. 


mist, 
He was born in 1846 and after 
1901 was professor at Heidelberg. He wrote valuable 
treatises on the anatomical structure of the vertebrates. 
Gadsden, Edward Holroyd. British official, died 
February 17. He was born Aug. 21, 1859, and joined 
the Madras police forces in 1879. From 1893 to 1914 
he was superintendent of the Central jail at Coimbatore. 
After 1914 he was inspector-general of prisons at 
Madras. . 
Gaines, William P. Editor, died March 18. He was 
born in 1862 and was owner and editor of the Austin 
(Texas) Statesman. 


Galey, James. ' 

Galloway, Randolph Henry Stewart, Earl of. British 
pee and great land-owner, died February 7. He was 

rn Oct. 14, 1886, and served with distinction in the 
Crimean war and the Indian mutiny. 

Galvan, Luis. 

Ganghofer, Ludwig. 

Garland, Marion M. 

Garner, Richard Lynch. American naturalist, died 
January 22. He was born Feb. 19, 1848, and was 
well-known for researches in Africa on apes and 
monkeys, especially for experiments in respect to the 
nature of their speech. 

Garrigon, Felix. 

Garthe, Louis. 

Garvay, Eugene. 

Garvice, James. 

Gary, James Albert. 

Gasztovitt, Wenceslas. 

Gates, Eller M. Huntington. 

Gerster-Gardini, Etelna 

Gheen, Edward Hickman. 

Gibson, Margaret Dunlap. 

Giddens, George. 

Gildea, Sir James. . 

Gill, John, Jr. Former Congressman, died at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, May 22. He was born in 1846. 

Gilray, Thomas. New Zealand educator, died Feb- 
ruary 8.. He was born in Scotland in 1851, and 
studied at the University of Edinburgh, and in Ger- 
many. After 1889 he was professor of English and 
dean in Otago University. 

Gittings, Joseph H. 

Giustiniani, Philip. See Roman Catholics. 

Glenconner, Edward P. T. 

Glenn, Robert Brodnax. 

Glover, Sir John. British ship-broker, died March 
24. He was born Sept. 6, 1829 and served as chair- 
man of Lloyd's i pad and of the Mercantile Steam- 
ship Oompany. @ was the senior partner in Glover 


Brothers. 
Goddard, Arthur. British author and editor, died in 
August. He was born in 1858 and wrote dramatic 


criticisms after 1844. He was one of the founders and 
afterwards editor of Society. 

Goff, Nathan. 

Goldney, Sir John Tankerville. British jurist, died 
April 11. He was born in 1846 and during many 
har held high judicial positions in the British West 
ndies, being chief justice of Trinidad, 1892-1900. 

Goldschmidt, Henriette. German feminist, died Feb- 
ruary 16, at Berlin. She was one of the leaders of 
the woman's movement in Germany. 

Goodell, Thomas Dwight. 

Goodrich, Alfred John. 

Gordon, Clarence. 

Gorgas, William Crawford. 

Gough, Hugh S. British major-general, died March 
80 e was born Feb. 4, 1848, and served in the 
Afghan war, Egyptian war, and Bechuanaland, with 
distinction. 

Gow, Andrew Carrick. 

Grabfelder, Samuel. German-American distiler and 
philanthropist, died April 17. He was born in Bavaria 
Sept. 2, 1844. 
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Granados, Enrique Fernandez. See Spanish Litera- 
re. 

Grant, Sir James Alexander. Canadian surgeon, died 
at Ottawa, February 6. He was born in 1831. He 
was not only among the most distinguished surgeons in 
Canada, but was known for his work in paleontology. 

Grant, Noel. 

Greeley, Edwin Seneca. 

Green, Charles Edwin. British author, died January 
6. He was born in 1866 and educated at Edinburgh 
University. He published Green’s Encyclopaedia in 
1845 and many other works of reference. 

Green, James Monroe. . 

Greenawalt, Elmer Ellsworth. 

Gregory, Stephen Strong. 

Griffes, Charles Tomlinson, 

Griffith, Sir Samuel Walker. 

Grotthuss, Jeannot Emil. See German Literature. 

Grove, Sir Coleridge. British soldier, died May 17. 
He was born at Wandsworth, Sept. 6, 1839. He 
gradua with honors at Oxford; was secretary to three 
successive war ministers and served with distinction in 
Egypt, the Sudan, the Nile and Suakini campaigns. 

Groves, Charles Edward. 

Grubicy, Vittore. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Gucefeldt, Paul. Professor and explorer, died at 
Berlin, January 18. ° 

Guiney, Louise Imogen. : 

Guisasola, Victoriano. See Roman Catholics. 

Gulland, John William. 

Gunther, Charles Frederick. 

Guthrie, Charles John, Lord. 

Hale, Sarah J 

Hall, Ernest. 

Hall, Henry. ; 
oe Josephine. died Decem- 

r 5. 

Hamersley, William. Judge, died September 17. He 
was born at Hartford, Conn., Sept. 9, 1838; graduated 
at Trinity pollege: Conn., and studied at the Harvard 
Law School. e was judge of the Superior Court of 
Connecticut, 1893-04, and associate justice of Supreme 
Conrt of Errors, 1894-1908. ; 

Hamilton, Henry Blackburne. British soldier, died 
April 2. He was born in 1841 and after serving in the 
Dragoon Guards commanded the 14th Hussars; served 
with distinction in the Afghan campaign, 1880. He 
published a number of regimental records. : ; 

Handfield-Jones, Montagu. British-surgeon, died April 
20. He was born May 12, 1855; was a specialist on 
obstetrics and examiner on that subject in the Univer- 
sit: of Cambridge and obstetric surgeon of important 
hospitals in London; contributed extensively to medical 
journals on the subject of obstetric medicine and 
surgery. 

anley, J. Frank. 

Hardy, E. J. © 

Harris, Elijah Paddock. 

Harris, Henry T. B. 

Harrison, Constance wae 

Hart Davies, Thomas. ritish Indian civil servant 
and traveler, died January 8. He was educated at 
Oxford and entered the Indian civil service in 1869, 
serving in various departments; retired in 1897 and 
from 1906 to 1910 was member of Parliament; made 
the voyage around the world eight times and visited 
nearly every country on the globe. He wrote short 
stories for the magazines and translated works from 
Russian. 

Hartzler, Henry Burns. 

Harvey, L. M. Judge, died June 25. He was born 
in 1858 and was associate justice of the supreme court 
of Indiana. 

Hawkins, Rush Christopher. 

Heckert, Charles Girven. 

Heinemann, William. 

Hellman, Isaias William, Jr. Jewish-American banker, 
died May 10. He was born at Los Angeles, Oal., son 
of the California banker of the same name; was em- 
ployed in his father’s banking institutions; and after 
1916 was president of the Union Trust Company at 
San Francisco, and officer of other important companies. 

Hemphill, Alexander Julian. 

Hendley, Charles Edward. British brigadier-general, 
died February 1. He was born Dec. 25, 1863 and 
served in Burma, the northeast frontier of India, and 
the Tirah expedition, winning distinguished honors, and 
was in command of the Ambala brigade during the late 
war, serving with the Indian expeditionary force in 
the Dardanelles, 1915. ; 

Hennessy, John Joseph. See Roman Catholics. 

Herk'ess, Rev. Sir John. 

Hertzberg, Hans R. R. 

Hessberg, Albert. Jewish-American lawyer, died July 
25. He was born at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1856; 
admitted to the bar in 1877 and practiced at Albany, 


Singer and actress, 
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of which city he was twice elected recorder, 1888 and 
1896, and was corporation counsel, 1883-86. He was 
president of the Albany and New York County Bar 
Associations and officer of a number of important civic 


and philanthropic bodies. 

Hewitt, Charies Gordan. Canadian zoologist, died at 
Ottawa, March 1. He was born in Scotland in 1886 
but after 1909 lived in Canada, where he was entomoal- 
ogist and consulting zoologist to the government. 

Hewitt, John Haskell. 

Hill, Benjamin. 

Hillier, Frederick J. 

Hirsch, Franz. See German Literature. 

Hodler, Ferdinand. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Holcomb, Silas Alexander. 

Hollyer, Samuel. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Holmes, Christian R. 

Hooker, Warren Brewster. 

Hooton, Mott. Brigadier-general, died May 80. He 
was born in 1832. 

Hope, Graham. British authoress, died April 20. 
She was an organizer and secretary of the Women’s 
Unions and Tariff Reform Association. Among her 
writings were: Zhe Triumph of Count Osterman 
(1907); Gage of Red and White (1904); Lady of Lyte 
(1905); Amelia (1907); and The Honor of X (1908). 

Hoskins, E. R. Anatomist, died January 13. e 
was assistant-professor of anatomy in the University 
of Minnesota. 

Hoskins, Franklin Evans. 

Houghton, Louis Seymour. 

Howard, Thomas Benton. 

Howells, William Dean. 

Hughs, Matthew Simpson. 

Hughes, Spencer Leigh. British journalist and mem- 
ber of Parliament, died February 22. He joined the 
staff of the Morning Leader and was on the staff of 
the Star after 1861. He was sent to Parliament in 
1910. He wrote English Character (1912); and The 
Art of Public Speaking (1913). 

Hull, Charles Patrick Amyatt. British soldier, died 
July 24. He was born June 3, 1865; educated at Trin- 
Of College, Cambridge and entered the army in 1887. 

e served in the South African war, where he was 
severely wounded, and throughout the late war, in 
which he rose to the rank of major-general. 


sump Lawrence. British physician, died Feb- 
ruary 5. He was born in 1856; graduated at Trinity 
College, became teacher of 


rare do with honors; 
pathology at the University of Cambridge in 1884; and 
was president of the Cambridge Medical Society, 1899- 
1900. He wrote for many medical journals. 

Hunter, G. Sherwood. British painter, died June 13. 
He was born in Scotland; educated in Edinburgh; 
traveled widely and painted scenes in European coun- 
tries and Palestine. He won medals at the Crystal 
Palace exposition in 1896-8. 

Huntington, Alfred Kirby. 

Huson, Thomas. 

Hutchins, Charles Thomas. 

Hyatt, John Wesley. 

Hyslop, James Hervey. 

Iddings, Joseph Paxson. 

Inostranseff, A. A. Russian geologist, died in the 
Summer. He was professor of geology at the Univer- 
sa of Petrograd. e was born in 1843. 

zat, Alexander. British railway builder, died Jan- 
uary 2. He was born in 1844 and entered the Indian 
public works department in 1863 as an engineer. In 
1870, after being transferred to the railway branch, he 
served in many important railway extensions until his 
retirement in 1904. After 1902 he was a director of 
the Bengal and Northwestern Railway company. 

Izzett Pasha. Governor-general of Smyrna, died 
January 6. 

Jackson, John Brinckerhoff. 

Jacob, Edgar. 

James, Francis Edward. British water color painter, 
died August 25. 

Jayne, Henry LaBarre. 

Jaynes, Allen Brown. 

Jennings, Frederic Beach. Lawyer, died May 26. 
He was born at Bennington Centre, Vt., Aug. 6, 1853; 

raduated at Williams College in 1872 and in law at 

arvard in 1874. In the following year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and afterwards became a member of 
the firm of Stetson, Jennings, and Russell. He was 
director, general counsel, or member of various import- 


‘ant railway, financial, and industrial companies. 


Jennings, William Sherman. 
Jette, Sir Louis Amabie. 
Joachim, Prince. 


Jocelyn, Stephen Perry. 

Johns, Claude H. W. 

Johnston, Robert Matteson. 

Jolin, ‘Severin, Swedish chemist, died early in the 
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year. He did much to raise the standard of the 
Swedish pharmacopoea and shortly before his death 
was elected president of the Swedish Medical Associa- 
tion. He was professor of chemistry and pharmacology 
at Stockholm and Upsals. 

Jones, Alfred Stowell. 

Jones, Evan Rowland. 

Jones, J. Levering. 

Jones-Parry, John ne British: naval officer and 
inventor, died April 18. e invented a non-recoil n 
carriage. He was born Oct. 7, 1829, and served dur- 
ing the Crimean war. He retired in 1873. 

ordan, Ernest M. Nerve specialist, died March 15. 
After 1918 he was a member of the faculty of the 
Boston University Medical School. 

Pipa ped ah Prince Alexander. Former pretender 
to the Serbian throne, died in Paris, France, Feb. 16. 

Kaufmann, Moritz. 

Kearns, Thomas Joseph. British army officer, died 
June 30. After 1907 he was sergeant-at-arms in the 
City of London. He was born Jan. 6, 1861, and 
served in the South African war in 1879 and with 
distinction in the Zulu and Ashantee campaigns. He 
served in the late war from 1914 to 1916 and was 
twice mentioned in despatches. 

Kellogg, Daniel Fiske. 

Kempff, Louis. 

Key, Joseph Staunton. Methodist Episcopal bishop, 
died April 6. He was born at La Grange, Ga., Ju 
18, 1829 and graduated at Emory College in that 
Btate in 1848, entering the Methodist ministry in the 
same year. He was engaged in pastoral work in Georgia 
until 1886, when he was made bishop. 

Kimball, Francis Hatch. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Kinch, Edward. 

King, Harriet Eleanor Baillie Hamilton. British 
writer, died May 10. Among her publications may be 
mentioned Aspromonte and Other Poems, The Disciples, 
Ballads vi the North and Other Poems, Hours of 
Paasion, Letters and Recollections of Mazzini. 

Kinkaid, Thomas Wright. 

Klinger, Max. 

Knight, Henry Joseph Corbett. 

Knorr, Admiral von. Former commander-in-chief of 
the German fleet, died February 18. 

Knudsen, Ivan. Engineer, died at Copenhagen 
March 27. . 

Knupfer, Paul. 

Koerner, Bernhard E. German military officer, re- 
organizer of the Chilean Army, died at Berlin, March 
26. He was born in 1846. 

Kolchak, Admiral. 

Koppel-Elfeld, Franz. 

Koravic, Karel 

Kronold, Selma. 

Kuyper, Abraham. 

Lacome, Paul. French musica) composer, death an- 
nounced in December. He was the author of various 
light operas and musical comedies, including The 

night of St. John, Madam Boniface, eatc.; and a 
celebrated romance entitled, La Toussaint. He also 
published two works on the founders of opera and 
opera comique. 

Lammasch, Heinrich. 

Lampe, Joseph Joachim. 

Langelier, Charles French. 

Lapworth, Charles. British geologist and physiog- 
rapher, died March 18. He was born in 1848 and for 
many years was professor of geology and physiography 
in the University of Birmingham. 

Lascelles, Sir Frank. 

Lash, Zebulun Aiton. ‘ 

Lauchheimer, Charles Henry. 

Lauder, Charles James. ; 

Lauriat, Charles Emelius. Publisher, died February 
12. He was born at Boston, Mass., Jan. 12, 1842 
and entered a firm of booksellers in Boston. He after- 
wards formed the partnership of Estes and Lauriat 
which was succeeded in 1898 by the Ohariles E. 
Lauriat company, of which he was president. 

Law, Evander McIver. 

Legien, Carl Rudolph. 

Lehman, Samuel. 

Leman, G. G. 

Le Sueur, Daniel. 

Levey, Charles Joseph. 

‘Liddell, Adolphus G. C. 

Liesegang, Adolf. : ; 

Lima, Dr. Wenceslan de. Former prime minister of 
Portugal, died at Lisbon, January 29. 

Lippincott, William Henry. ; 

Lobeck, Charles O. Former Congressman, died Jan- 
uary 80. He wae born at Andover, Ill, April 6, 1852; 
after 1892 was in the hardware business and later in 
real estate and insurance in the city of Omaha. After 
holding State and city offices, he was member of Con- 
gress, 1911-19. ; vo 


See German Literature. 
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Locke, Robinson. 

Lockyer, Sir (Joseph) Norman 

Lozcano, F. President of the Chilean Senate, died 
at Santiago, Chile, August 80. 

Ludwig, Duke of Bavaria. 

Lyall, Sir Charles James. 

Lydecker, Charles Edward. 

Lyman, Benjamin Smith. 

Lyon, Edmund. 

Lyon, Leroy Springs. 

Lyster, Cecil R. C. 

MacAlpine, Sir George Watson. 

MacArthur, J. 8. British industrial chemist, died 
March 16. He was known for his work in chemistry 
and mining, and especially for his part in the discov- 
ery of the cyanide process for the extraction of gold 


and other metals. 

MacCurtin, Thomas. Lord Mayor of Cork, murdered 
in Cork, Ireland, March 20. His house and shop were 
invaded early in the morning by men carrying rifles 
and as soon as he made his appearance, he was shot 
down, dying of his wounds soon afterwards. See 
Great Britain, History. 

Macdonald, Sir Donald Alexander. 

MacDonald, Walter. 

MacKay, 8. Canadian chemist, died at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. January 6. He was born in 1864 and 
educated at Dalhousie University and at Johns-Hopkins. 
From 1896 until the time of his death he was profes- 
sor of chemistry at Dalhousie University. 

Mackenzie. Kenneth Alexander. 

Mackie, Charles H. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Mackinnon, Alan. 

MacLaurin, Richard Cockburn. 

MacLean, Harry Aubreyde. 

MacLeod, Angys. 

MacLeod, Sir Ezekiel. 

MacClorkie, George. 

MacMahon, John Eugene. 

Macoun, James Melville. 

MacSwiney, Terence. 

Madeleine, Paul. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Madrazo, Raimundo. 

Magoon. Charles E. 

Mair, William. 

Malcolmson. John Henry Porter. British general, 
died June 80. He was born Oct. 20, 1882, and 
served for many years in India, including the Indian 
mutinv and the Afchan campaign. 

Mallinger, Mathilde. 

Malone, James Thomas. 

Mann, William D'Alban. 

Marchant, Charles George. 

Margules, Max. See Meteorol 

Marqueste, Laurent Honore. 
April 6. He was born in 1848. 

Marshall, William Louis. 

Martin, Sir Thomas Carlaw. 

Matcham, Frank. 

Mathers, Helen. 

Mathews, Sir Charles. British barrister, died Jan- 
uary 6. After 1908 he was the director of public 
prosecutions. He was born Oct. 16, 1850; educated at 
Eton and called to the bar in 1872. He was recorder 
of Salisbury. 1873-1908. 

Maxwell, William Henry. 

McCarthy, James P. 

McClelland. John Alexander. 

McGraw, John Thomas. 

McLaughry, Robert Wilson. 

MeNally, James Clifford. 

Meagher, John Luke. 

Meltzer, S&S. J. 

Melvin, Henrv Alexander. 

Mercer, David. British general, died July 1. He 
was born in London, July 1, 1864. During the late 
war he was brigadier-general in command of the 1st 
R. N. brigade of the R. N. Division. 1914-16, and 
served thronghout the operations in Gallipoli, being 
mentioned twice in despatches. 

- Merson, Luc-Olivier. 

Messel, Rudolph. 

Metcalf, Lorettus Sutton. 

Metcalf, Theodore A. See Roman Oatholics. 

Mettey, Andre. 

Meyerheim. Robert Gustav. British painter, died 
May 16. He was born in Germany of a family of 
Berlin artists: settled in England in 1875 and became 
a member of the Royal Institute in 1898. He worked 
both in water color and in oil. 

Michie, J. Coutts. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Mickle, William English. 

Miller, Warren. 

Milliken, Seth Mellen. 

Miranda, Admiral Angel. Former Minister of Marine, 
Spain, died April 28. 


ogy. 
French sculptor, died 
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Moore, Temple Phillips, Francis Clifford. 
Morant, Sir’ Robert Laurte. Pilander, A. A. L. Swedish admiral, died A t 9. 
Mordecai, Alfred. Plunket, William Lee, Baron. British offici died 


jie d French nobleman, died in Paris, 
ed George Ernest. 
Morton, Levi Parsons. 
Moses, Alfred Joseph. 


Garret Schenk. 
Mudge, Henry U. 

Munro, Robert. 

Murphy, Franklin. 

Murphy, William Martin. 

Murray, Arthur Mordaunt. 

Nail, Louis. French official, formerly keeper of the 
seals, died in Paris in consequence of an automobile 
accident, October 26. 

Napier, Trevylyan D. W. 

Nasmyth, George. 

Needham, Joseph. 

Neira, General Miguel Riva de. Soldier of Ecuador, 
died at eke ha aap Beusder, March 28. 


Nelson, 
See Roman Catholics. 


Netto, "Joseph Sebastian: 
Newland, Osman. 

Nichols, Charles A. ert, egeeowie died April 25. 
He was educated in the public schools and was a city 
clerk in Detroit, Mich., from 1908 to 1912. He was a 
member of Congress "from 1915 to the time of his 
death. In politics he was a Republican. 

Noble, Harriet I. 

Norris, True Livingston. 

Norton, George W 

Oakiey, P. Davis. 

Obligado, Rafael. See Spanish Literature. 

O'Donovan, William Rudolf. 

Ohl, Josiah Kingsley. 

Olmstead, John oh harles. 

O'Neill, James. 

O'Shea, John J. Editor, died March 2. He was 
born in 1841 and was a well-known figure in Phila- 
come journalism. 

‘Shea, Lucius Trant. 

Pain, Arthur. Wellesley, Bishop of Gippsland. Aus- 
tralian prelate, died May 14. e was born in Lon- 
don, Aug. 21, 1841; educated at Cambridge; ordained 
in 1866; and became rector of a parish in New South 
Wales in 1868. He was made ishop of Gippsland 


in 1902. 
Paine, John Hebard. 
Palacios, M. de. Author, Madrid, died October 5. 


He was born in 1860. 
Palles, Ohristopher. 
Pape, William F. G. 
Parsell, Charlies Victor. 


See Painting and Sculpture. 
Educator, died April 16. 
He was born at Akron, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1851, and 
studied at Cornell University and at St. Lawrence 
University. He was president of the Clinton Liberal 
Tustitute, 1879-98, and of the Cascadilla School, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1898-1915. 

Parsons, Alfred. 

Pascal, Albert. Bishop of Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
wan after 1907, died July 6. He was born at Langue- 
doc in 1848, and was & missionary to the Indians of 
the Northwest, 1874-1891. 

Pasolini, Count ca 
torian, died yenuery ee 

Patterson, John enry. 

Pavlovitch. President provisional national assembly 
at Belgrade, died April 8. 

Peake, Archibald Henry. 

Peary, eae Edwin. 

Pecheniard, or French bishop, died May 27. He 
was. born in 18 

Peloubet, Francis Nathan. 

Penfield, Smith Newell.- 

Penny, ‘William L. Roman Oatholic riest, died in 
New York City, December 1. He was born at Kings- 
ton, N. Y., in 1845; studied at the 8t. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary at Troy, N. Y,, and was ordained in 1871. He 
was pastor of the Church of the Annunciation in New 
York for twenty yeafs. 

Pentecost, George Frederick. 

Penton, Arthur Pole. 

Perabo, Ernst. 

Perez- Galdos, Benito. 

Perkins, George Walbridge. 

Perrin, Bernadotte. 

Perrine, Enoch. 

Perris, George Herbert. 

Pettee, James Horace. 

Pfeffer, Wilhelm. 

Philbin, Eugene. 


Italian senator and his- 


January 24. He was born Dec. 19, 1864; educated at 

- Harrow and at Trinity College, Dublin; served for a 

long time in the diplomatic service, but retired in 1894. 

He was private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Freland, 1904, and governor of New Zealand, 1904-10. 
Poincare, Lucien, 


Powell, William Frank. Diplomat educator, died 
January 22. He was born June 26, 1848; was min- 
ister to Haiti and principal of negro schools, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Pratt, David 8. 

Prendergast, James M. 


n. 
Procter, Harley rT, p manufacturer, died May 15. 
He was born in 1844. 

Proctor, Thomas Redfield. 
Pumpelly, Josiah Oollins. 
Percy, Sholto. 
Queensberry, Marquis of. See above Douglas. 
Radloff, W. Anthropologist, died in 1920. He was 
the director of the museum in Petrograd and was 
porarded as the foremost investigator of the Siberian 


Raleigh, Sir Thomas. 

Ramsay, Sir John George. 

Randolph, Oscar A. Physicist, died April 11 as the 
result of exposure in a snow storm in the course of a 
trip to the Arapahoe Peaks after he had ascended to 
an altitude of about 12,500 feet. He was sasociate- 
professor of physics in the University of Oolorado. 

Rappaport, 8. Russian Jewish writer and Socialist, 
died November 8. He was born in 1868, and durin 
the early period of socialistic activity in Russia an 
Poland was one of the leading spirits. He wrote 
extensively and was widely quoted, often employing the 
pen-name ‘Ansky.” 

Rattigan, A. B. 

Ravenshaw, H. 8. L. British soldier, died June 6 
He was born June 16, 1869, and d served in India aad 
in the South African war with distinction. He served 
during the European war, 1914-16 and was mentioned 
twice in despatches. He held the rank of major-general. 

Ravn, F. Kolpin. Danish plant pathoiogist, died at 
East Orange, N. J., May 24, in the course of a visit to 
the United States. He was born in 1873. 


Rawlins, William Donaldson. British lawyer, died 
May 21. He was born in 1846, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge and called to the bar in 1872. He wrote 


various legal treatises on companies, contracts, law of 
jandiord and tenants, and receiverships. 

Rawnsley, Canon. 

Reed, John. 

Reedy, William Marion. 

Rejane, Gabrielle. 

Reville, Marc. 

Reynolds, James Emerson. 

Rhead, George Woolliscroft. 


Riviere. 
Robertson, James. Scottish clergyman and author, 
died May 27. He was born in 1837 and was modera- 


tor of the general assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1909. He wrote Our Lord’se Teaching, The Ohristian 
Minister, Christian Upbringing, etc. 

Roosevelt. 

ues, General Pierre A. French administrator, 

died February 26. He was born in 1856. He was at 
one time minister of war. 

Roman, Manuel Antonio. 

Rowland, James. 

Roybet, Ferdinand. French genre painter, death re- 
ported in Paris April 11. He was born in 1840. 

Rote, Raymond. 

Rudd, Channing. 

Russell, Sir Edward 

Russell, Sir Thomas ‘Wallace. 

Ryan, Sir Charles Lister 

Rydberg, T. R. Swedish Pde a died in the Sum- 
mer. He was born in 185 He was a professor at 
the University of Lund and a soreiee member of the 
Royal Boclety known for researches in spectroscopy. 

ykachev, M. A. See Meteorology. 

Saccardo, P. A. 

Sanday, William. . 

Sendon, Mathias. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Sanford, Marilla. = 

Sauberzweig, Lieutenant-general von. German mili- 
tary governor of Brussels in 1915, died April 18. 

Sauret, Emile. 

Schallmayer, William. German gevlogist, died in the 


See Spanish Literature. 
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Summer. 
eugenics. 

chatz, Dr. F. Gynecologist, died in the Summer. 
He was formerly a professor at the university of 


Rostock. 

Schierbrand, Wolf von. 

Schiff, Jacob Henry. 

Schneider, Hortense. 

_ Schoenaich-Carolath, Prince Heinrich. German Na- 
agen Liberal Leader, died June 20. He was born in 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Schroeder, Leopold von. 

Schulze-Smidt, Bernardine. See German Literature. 

Schulze-Smidt, Bernardine. See German Literature. 

Scott, Mrs. Maxwell (Mary Monica). 

Scotten, Samuel Chatman. ; é 

Scull, Guy H. Newspaper writer, died October 29. 
He was born in 1877 and came into notice as a cor- 
respondent at the time of the Boer war, when he wrote 
a series of widely read articles for the New York papers. 

Searle, Arthur. 

Sedgwick, Arthur. 

See, Milton. Architect, died October 27. He was 
born in 1853. His firm designed several important 
buildings in New York City including the original 
Metropolitan Opera House, the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Presbyterian Hospital and many churches. 

Senior, William. 

Seward, William Henry. 

Seymour, Horatio Winslow. 

Seymour, Morris Woodruff. 

Shackleton, Charles. See Painting and Sculpture. 

Shannon, Richard Cutts. Former Congressman, died 
October 7. ree coe in 1839. 

Sherman, Andrew Magoun. . : : 

Simpson, Evelyn Blantyre. British writer, died Jan- 
uary 23. She was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
December, 1856, and wrote Dogs of Other Days, Rk. ZL 
Stevenson's Edinburgh Days, and R. L. S. (1905). 

Simpson, Henry Fife Morland. British clergyman 
and writer, died May 20. He was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Nov. 25, 1859, and graduated with honors at 
Cambridge in 1882. He edited selections from Ovid; 
collected records and reminiscences of Arberdeen Gram- 
mar School; and published other works relating to the 
legend of Montrose and to the antiquities of Scotland. 

Sinclair, Cephas Hempstone. Civil engineer, died 
May 16. He was born in 1847. He was hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer in the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Smith, C. Wenham. 

Smith, George McLeod. 

Smith, Isaac Gregory. 
James Allwood. 
Vincent Arthur 

Smith, Watson. 

Snow, Alpheus Henry. 

Snydacker, Joseph Q. 
He was born in 1865. 
collector in Chicago. ik : 

Soden, Thomas Spooner. British jurist, died August 
5. He was born at Bath, May 15, 1837, and educated 
at Oxford. He was joint author of Smith and Soden’s 
Landlord and Tenant. 

Sonzogno, Edoardo. 

Sonzogno, Lorenzo. . : 

Southard, Elmer Ernst. Pathologist, died February 
8. He was born at Boston, Mass., July 28, 1876. At 
the time of his death he was professor of neuro-pathol- 
ogy at the Harvard Medical School. He graduated at 
Tarvard in 1897 and afterward studied in Germany. 
He was appointed to the Bullard chair at Harvard in 
1909; and was officer or member of many important 
medical bodies. Ste Psychical Research. 

Spanuth, August. 

Spragge, Charlies Henry. British general, died Jan- 
uary 9. He was born March 8, 1842; served in India 
and Afghanistan with distinction, and was retired in 
1899. 

Spurgeon, William Porter. 

Stacy, Marvin Hendrix. Oivil engineer, died in 
1920. He was born in 1883. At the time of his 
death he was professor in engineering and dean at the 
university of North Carolina. 

Steele, Sanford H. 

Stephen, Matthew Henry. Australian jurist, died 
April 1. He was born Dec. 5, 1828 and was admitted 
to the bar of New South Wales in 1850. By 1879 he 
had become Queen’s counsel and was afterwards senior 
puisne judge of the supreme court of New South Wales. 

Stetson, Francis Lynd. 

Stevens, George Walter. 

Stevens, Isaac Newton. 

Stockwell, John Nelson. 

Stokes, Sir G. 

Struve, Hermann. Astronomer, died August 12. He 

Y-B—20—22 


See German Literature. 


Capitalist, died October 13. 
He was well known as an art 
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He was well known as an authority on was the director of the Berlin-Babelsberg Observatory. 
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Stuart, Sir Thomas Anderson. 
Stuck, Hudson. 
_Sugi, Viscount M. Privy councilor, Tokio, Japan, 
died May 5. He was born in 1840. 
Sullivan, Roger C. 
Supan, Alexander. See Meteorology. 
Sutton, Charles William. 


Sutton, Sir Henry. British jurist and writer on. 
law, died May 30. He was educated at Ru and 
Cambridge, graduating with high honors; and was 


judge of the King’s Bench, 1905-10. He wrote Law of 
Lramwaye. _, . 

Sweden, Crown Princess of. Princess Margaret of 
Connaught, died at Stockholm, Sweden, May 1. She 
was born in England, January 15, 1882, the eldest 
child of the Duke of Connaught, and married June 16, 
1905 to Gustav Adolf, Duke of Skania (afterwards 
Crown Prince), by whom she had five children. During 
the war she was active on behalf of British prisoners. 

Symons, Thomas Willham. 

akagi, Baron Ken Kwan. Japanese hygiene expert, 

died April 13. He was born in 1849. 

Takahashi, Sakue. 
tional law, died in September. 

Talbert, Joseph Truitt. 

Talcott, Charles Andrew. Former Congressman, died 
February 27. He was born June 10, 1857 and grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1879. He practiced law at Utica 
and was mayor of that city, 1902-6; member of Oon- 
gress, 1911-15. In politics he was a Democrat. 

Tarbell, Frank Bigelow. 

Tarleton, Francis Alexander. 

Taylor, Howard. 

Thode, Henry. German historian, died at Copen- 
hagen November 10. Ca ; 

‘"homas, Olive. Movie actress, died in Paris, France, 
September 10. 

homson, Hugh. British artist, died May 7. He 

was born June 1, 1860 and was well known as a book 
illustrator. He illustrated many of the English classics. 

Thorne, W. Van 8. 

Thursby, Sir John. 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar. 

Timriazeff, K. A. Botanist, died April 29. He was 
professor in the university of Moscow. He was born 


Japanese authority on interna- 
He was born in 1867. 


in 1880. 
Tonnetti, Michel. See Painting and Sculpture. 
Tracy, 8 Botanist, died September He was 


a worker in the Agricultural Experiment Station Service. 

Treub, Hector. 

Trevor, Sir Arthur Sharles. 

Trotter, Edward Bush. 

Trumbull, Frank. 

Tullock, W. W. 

_ Turner, John Sidney. British physician and surgeon, 
died January 16. He was born at Old Shoreham, Eng- 
land, Feb. 12, 1843; educated at Guy's Hospital. He 
was a founder of the Sister Institute and held various 
important positions in medical institutions. He con- 
tributed extensivelf to the medical press. 

Tuthill, Richard Stanley. 

Twining, arog 2 Geoffrey. 

Ure, Ernesto 8. Argentine newspaper publisher of 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina, died May 1. 

Ureta, Jesus. Mexican minister to Argentina, died 
at the beginning of December. 

Vail, Theodore N. 

Valle de Paz, Edgardo del. 

Value, Beverley W. 

Vanderbilt, William Kissam. 

an Laer, Alexander Theobald. 

Vankatasaweta, Maharajah of Bobbili. 

Van Straubenzee, Turner. British general, died 
February 27. _He was born Aug. 9, 1838 and entered 
the Royal Artillery in 1875. e served in India, and 
in the Egyptian campaigns with distinction. 

Van Winkle, Edgar Beach. Civil engineer, died April 
27. He was formerly city engineer of New York City. 
He was born in 1842. 

Villaran, Luis Felipe. Prominent Peruvian jurist 
and diplomat, died at Lima, Peru, November 4. He had 
at one time been the head of the supreme court of Peru. 
In ee he was the minister of finance in the govern- 
ment. 

Vincent, John Heyle. 

Vladimir, Grand Duchess. See Wladimer. 

Von Danckelman, Alexander. See Meteorology. 

Von Ganz, Friedrich. See German Literature. 

Von Gratehus, J. E. See German Literature. 

Wace, Richard. British general, died May 25. He 
was born July 16, 1842; was educated at Marlborough, 
and entered the toyal Artillery in 1864. He served 
with honor in the Afghan campaign and was general 
of ordnance of India, 1897-1902. 

Wantage, Harriet Jones Lloyd, Lady. 
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Ward, Bernard (Bishop of Brentwood). 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey. 

Warfield, Edwin. Former governor, died March 81. 
He was born in Howard County, Md., May 7, 1848. 
He was the founder and president of important safe 
deposit companies. Under President Cleveland he was 
surveyor of the port of Baltimore, 1886-90. 
governor of Maryland, 1904-8. 

Warre, Edmond. 

Weber, Max. German economist, died at Munich, 
Germany, June 15. He was born in 1865. 

Weed, Smith Mead. Democratic leader of Plattaburg, 
N. Y., died June 7. He was born in 1884. 

Welch, Deshler. 

Weld, Stephen Hinot. 

Wertheim, Jacob. 

West, Samuel. 

Wetherbee, George. 

Wheeler, Samuel H. 

White, James Terry. Publisher, died April 5. He 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., in 1845; removed to 
San Francisco in 1868 and founded there the firm of 
publishers that bore his name, of which he was presi- 
dent after 1902. After 1890 he was the editor of an 
encyclopaedia of national biography. 

White, Sinclair. 

Whitelock, Scores. 

Whiton, James Maurice. 

Wilkins, George. British clergyman and scholar, died 
February 11. e graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1880 and was ordained in 1891; was divinity lec- 
turer there in 1893; select preacher in 1895; and pro 
fessor of Hebrew in 1900. He published The Growth 
of the Homeric Poems (1880), and Deuteronomy 


(n00e) 
Wilkinson, William Cleare. 

Williams, George Forrester. 

Williamson, Cha Norris. . 

Williamson, Francis John. British sculptor, died 
March 12, He was born at Hampstead, England, July 
17, 1833. His works include statues of Queen Victoria 
in London, and in various parts of the empire, and 
many other public statues, besides portrait sculpture 


He was 


for private individuals. 
ilson, James. 
Winans, Walter. British-American sportsman, died 
August 12. He was son of William L. Winans, of 


Baltimore, Md., and was educated at Petrograd, Russia. 
He wrote: Hints on Revolver Shooting, Automatic Pistol 
Shooting, The Sporting Rifle, Practical Rifle Shooting, 
The Art of Revolver Shooting, Shooting for Ladtes, 
Deer Breeding, and Animal Sculpture. 

Winchester, Caleb J. 

Winslow, John Bradley. 

Winterhaltter, Albert Gustavus. 

Wladimir, Grand Duchess. 
_ Wood, Horatio OC. 

Wood, Sir Lindsay. 

Woods, Herbert Spencer. 

Wrangel, General. 

Wright, Arthur. 

Wundt, Wilhelm. 

Young, William. 

Zander, G. Physician, died at Stockholm, Sweden, 
June 19. 

Zorn, Anders Leonard. 


NEEDHAM, JosepH. British physician, 
died, August 2. He was born in London, 1853; 
educated privately: and pursued medical studies 
at the London Medical College and at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, gaining honors in several 
branches of medicine and surgery. He was as- 
sistant professor of anatomy in the University 
of Abetdeen and demonstrator of histology in 
the London Hospital Medical College. He con- 
tributed extensively to the medical and scientific 

ress. 
: NEGRI SEMBLIAN. A federation of nine 
divisions composing a state in the Federated 
Malay States. (q.v.). 

LSON, W. H. ve B. See PAINTING AND 


THE, or HOLLAND. A 
kingdom of Central Europe on the North Sea, 
lying in latitude 50° 46’ and 63° 34’ north, and 
longitude, 3° 22’ and 7° east, and consisting of 
11 provinces. Capital, The Hague. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. Total area, exclusive 
of water, 12,582 square miles; population, Dec. 
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31, 1914, 6,778,699, of whom 3,371,919 were males 
and 3,406,780 were females. The area and popu- 
lation by provinces and density per square mile 
were given as follows by the Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1920: 


Area Population 

Englieh Per 
eq. miles Dec. $1, aq. mile 

Provinces (1909) 1918 1918 
North Brabant ...... 1,920 721,570 $78 
Guelders ...:....... 1,989 727,165 875 
South Holland ...... 1,181 1,648,570 1,458 
North Holland ...... 1,066 1,278,382 1,199 
Zealand ........0.. 707 247,84 851 
Utrecht ............ 525 831,313 631 
Friesland .......... 1,243 884,779 810 
Overysse] .......... 1,295 482,751 884 
Groningen ......... 881 859,950 409 
Drenthe ............ 1,028 208,672 198 
Limburg ........... 847 442,783 523 
Total .c5-c-2é- cee den 12,582 6,778,699 589 


Total area, including interior waters, gulfs, 
and bays, was given in 1909 at 15,760 square 
miles. Emigration which has been for the 
most part to North America was 1170 in 1918. 
The population of the 10 largest cities on Dec. 
31, 1918, was as follows: 


Amsterdam ..... 644,070 Haarlem ........ 75,280 
Koiterdam ...... 601,281 Arnhem ......... 70,543 

e Hague ..... 852,079 Leyden ......... 61,113 
Utrecht ........ 186,605 Nimeguen ....... 66.439 
Groningen ...... 875,940 Tilburg ......... 60.226 


On Dec. 31, 1918, 59.06 pee cent of the popula- 
tion was given as rural, that is to say, as living 
in towns of 20,000 inhabitants or less. Govern- 
ment educational statistics for 1917-18 were as 
follows: Universities (public), 4632 students; 
elementary schools (public), 620,338 pupils; 
elementary schools (private), 443,258; infant 
schools (public), 36,265; infant schools (pri- 
vate), 113,384. 

PRODUCTION. In 1919 the total cultivable area 
and forest was 2,461,112 hectares; under wheat, 
141,340 acres with a production of 774,918 quar- 
ters; rye, 502,767 acres and 1,296,293 quarters; 
barley, 57,784 acres and 311,833 quarters; oats, 
380,270 acres and 2,388,823 quarters. (See 
AGRIOULTURE: and AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
Stations). The live stock according to the 
census of March 5, 1919, were: Cattle, 1,969,- 
609; pigs, 449,829; sheep, 437,075; horses, 36,- 
201. The following information pertaining to 
the year 1919 was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
1920: The output of beet sugar in 1919 was 
estimated at not more than 175,000 tons com- 
pared with 199,000 tons in 1918 and 259,550 tons 
in the season of 1916-17, owing to the lack. of 
coal necessary for the operation of the bheet- 
sugar factories at full capacity. In order to 
supply the country with sugar, the government 
made purchases abroad, particularly in Java, 
which account for the sharp advance in imports 
from a value of $160,400 in 1917 and $2800 in 
1918, to $8,639,200 in 1919. However, more 
sugar was exported than was imported. The 
great development of the oleomargine industry 
in the Netherlands led to heavy imports of ani- 
mal fats as well as of vegetable oils and oil-bear- 
ing nuts and seeds. Shipments gf cotton into 
the Netherlands in 1919 marked the establish- 
ment of what is hoped to be a permanent Euro- 
pean cotton market which will compete with 
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other European markets. The importa, mostly 
of American staple, in 1919 indicated a large 
Increase Over previous years. The iron and steel 
trade increased as a result of the removal of 
war restrictions and because of the lively com- 
petition of-German and Belgian producers on the 
one hand—from which Dutch importers in nor- 
mal times secure most of their supplies of this 
sort—and British and American iron and steel 
producers on the other. Few of the minor indust- 
ries started during the war had a good year. The 
larger industries did much better. Shipbuilding, 
which had assumed considerable proportions be- 
for the war and advanced immensely during the 
war, continued with unabated vigor. The pro- 
duction of coal during the year was only fairly 
satisfactory, remaining practically the same as 
that of 1918. The total output of all Dutch 
mines was placed at 3,400,000 tons, as compared 
with 3,399,000 in 1918, 2,995,000 in 1917; 2,563,- 
000 in 1916, 2,250,000 in 1915, and considerably 
less than 2,000,000 tons in previous years. The 
chief mines are those of the government in Lim- 
burg, where the output reached a total of 1,476,- 
000 tons in 1919. There was also an output of 
1,800,000 tons of lignite as compared with 1,425,- 
617 tons in 1918. This lignite is of poor quality. 
The deposits were not worked previous to 1917 
and in that year the output was of little moment. 
The diamond industry had a year of varied ex- 
perience commencing with high prices and a 
strong demand for gems and winding up the hla 
with lower prices, which caused losses to deal- 
ers and manufacturers. Considerable advance 
was made in the automobile industry while the 
manufacture of bicycles, one of great importance 
in the Netherlands, had a good year as the result 
of improved conditions as to imported materials. 
The manufacture of cigars and tobacco was ham- 
pered somewhat by the high price of tobacco leaf 
and high wages and the difficulty of exporting 
goods in anything like the usual volume. Great 
variations in values of both tobacco and its prod- 
ucts abroad also worked to the disadvantage of 
the industry. Clothing manufacturers likewise 
had to contend with similar difficulties. Re- 
turns of the fisheries of 1919 were not available, 
but in 1918 the vessels engaged numbered 6172 
and the crews about 17,832. 

CoMMERCE. According to the American con- 
sular reports, the year 1919 was the greatest year 
in the history of Dutch foreign trade. The total 
foreign trade amounted to the equivalent of 
$2,014,833,200, of which the imports were valued 
at $1,321,821,200 and the exports at $693,012,- 
000. The figures given compare with imports in 
1918 valued at $244,964,000 and exports at $166,- 
953,800, or a total turnover value of $411,917.- 
800. In 1917 the imports were valued at $432,- 
787,200 and the exports at $334,988,800, or a 
total turnover of $767,776,000. The changes in 
the country’s trade during and after the war are 
indicated by the comparison of such figures. The 
trade of the Netherlands before the war reached 
something like $1,125,000,000, and in the last 
year of the war, although the country was neu- 
tral, trade returns fell to less than a third of 
that amount despite increased values. There 
were several explanations offered for the increase 
in 1919. In anticipation of the opening of trade 
with Germany large quantities of goods were 
sent from all over the world to the Netherlands 
during the year to be near Germany when the 
expected removal of restrictions took place. 
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Much of the increase in exports was due to the 
shipment of Dutch manufactures whose free 
movement had been difficult or impossible during 
the war and much of it was due to increased val- 
ues for manufactured goods. The average value 
of a ton of imports into the Netherlands during 
1919 was $108, and the average value of a ton 
of exports was $240. In other words, the Nether- 
lands imported raw materials and exported high- 
ly valuable finished products. The low and fluc- 
tuating value of the mark rendered it practically 
impossible for credit to be established over a 
long enough period to get many lines of goods 
from abroad to the German buyer. The result 
was that goods were brought to the Netherlands 
on a Dutch credit and sold to German importers 
on & more or less cash basis. 

The declared exports from all’ the Netherlands 
to the United States during 1919 showed a great- 
er increase than exports to any other country. 
Trade with the United States was more directly 
affected by war conditions than with other na- 
tions since it represented a longer sea haul. 
With the removal of restrictions and with the 
availability of tonnage which followed the armis- 
tice, there was a large movement of Dutch pro- 
duce which had accumulated for American own- 
ers during many months. ‘The declared exports 
from the whole of the country to the United 
States in 1918 and 1919 were ag follows: 


Articles 1918 1919 

Antiquities ....c cc cece cece ccc cece $108,214 
Art, works of ............5. 326,867 233,939 
Biscuits, etc, 2... cc cece es eww cece 33,508 
Books and printed matter .... 27,889 74,220 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes... 383,438 877,335 
Cinchona and quinine ....... 6,052 178,085 
Chocolate and cocoa ........ ....... 540,966 
Cotton goods and laces ...... 8,386 188,712 
Diamonds: 

Polished .........ccc cee 6,157,157 62,524,582 

Rough ... oe eee ,166 2385 
Earthen and china ware..... 7,790 44,895 
Fertilizers, n.e@.g. 2. ....0000 | cece 227,926 
Flax and linen ............. 0 200027! 281,949 
Fruita and nuts ............ 0 ceeueee 17,628 
Furs and fur sking......... 75,977 648,901 
Gloves, kid .........0ccec eee ccc 198,132 
GUNG 5s a ters tocarceg se 4 60,299 277,086 
mordwere and metal manufac- 

POG: vaso 06. bb ERS RR ae 6,450 145,992 
Herring, pickled ......5.... 0 0 ceccuae 1,224,585 
Hides and sking ............ ....... 7,295,234 
Hops and vegetables ........ ....... 120,597 
Milk and dairy products..... ....... 115,982 
Miscellaneous food products . . 2,917 98,376 
Oil, MOSCOG: sis Sc sose ec ka atews. Wa gos 659,750 
Oils and wax, all other ...... 19,785 380,357 
Paints and colors .......... 88,941 196,342 
Paper manufactures ........ ....... 21,165 
Paper stock and rags....... ....... 1,542,839 
Plants, bulbs .............. 1,189,124 290,631 
Plants, all other ........... 91,171 605,779 
Potash and soda salts ....... ....... 382,567 
Fish, preserved ............ ....... 66,634 
Rirbber asneaieeisue gaiatevaten es iinatparns 3,185,949 
Seeds: 

Sugar beet ..........0005  cuceeee 1,162,928 
All other .............00-6 427,508 74,794 
Silk; Artificial sv icawGewwewks. “eaewdy 708,200 
BBE ie i ek Cake he eMaeaS 9 Pate ae 204,138 
PROURCEO ©. piped tn wh elie why “Aarceceiags 825,174 
Wood, and manufactures of .. 4,686 77,802 
All other articles ........... 36,671 448,240 
TORS . .2c.0ils 66 Boa Foe Shes $8,165,224 $86,264,263 


Preliminary figures for 1920 indicated that 
the imports during the year amounted to 3,333,- 
000,000 guilders. Computed at the average ex- 
change rate for the year, this would amount to 
exactly a billion of dollars. The export trade 
during 1920 amounted to 1,702,000,00 guilders, 


NETHERLANDS 
and computed at the average exchange for the 
year would be equivalent to $567,000,000. Gold 
and silver are not included in the above statis- 
tics. The declared exportation at Amsterdam 
during 1920 amounted to 78,888,249 guilders; at 
Rotterdam, 18,024,189; at the Hague and others, 
2,189,963, or a total consignment to the United 
States of 99,866,099 guilders. 

SHrppine. The record of entries and clearances 
of shipping in Dutch ports for the seven years, 
1913-19, illustrates graphically the general ship- 
ping situation of the country. Returns for 1919, 
despite the great increase over the previous year, 
were only a little more than half those of 1914, 
and considerably less than half for 1913. The 
record for the seven years was as follows: 


No. Net 
Years of shipe tonnage 
DS ine, scare Se & acelin Wee ave ecatens 16,996 18,197,783 
BOE es iw ea WoO OS REO Ras 12,154 13,540,051 
DOLD aia Seca eece hildk exw nara 351 6,621,478 
| EU: Soa n nn er ar eeae ee Ne ae 6,114 4,681,117 
MOET 5.6% cerns a4 wrk eae aera 2,184 1,858,951 
OL ee ere Scent SG GR ee Ae Arad 1,779 1,668,093 
ROD a seuss ine Ah a 7,082 7,097,716 


The following table shows the shipbuilding 
tonnage in comparison with other leading Euro- 
pean countries: 


June 30,1920 Sept. 830, 1920 


No.of Groes No.of Gross 

Countries stra. tons stra. tons 
Holland ............- 52 $98,465 163 422,635 
Italy (including Trieste) 117 840,188 113 952,377 
FOEBNCO oe sins 6-4 wiaite b's oe 88 263,819 80 290,136 
VADAN hs bow wie brad 56 254,260 72 262,407 
British Dominions .... 91 255,724 6s 198,719 


FINANCE. The budget estimates for 1920 were 
as follows: Revenue, 409,818,856 guilders; ex- 
penditures, 572,257,978 guilders. The chief 
sources or revenue were: excise duties and direct 
taxes, including the tax on incomes, trades, pro- 
fessions, etc., and the chief items of expenditure 
were: payments on the public debt and appro- 
priations to the Departments of Labor, Public 
Instruction, Agriculture, and Public Works. 
The national debt for 1920 was given at 2,132,- 
889,000 guilders, bearing an annual interest of 
101,030,343 guilders. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
the sovereign (Wilhelmina Helena Pauline 
Maria, born Aug. 31, 1880) ; and legislative power 
in the sovereign and parliament or States-Gen- 
eral, which consists of two chambers, the upper 
chamber having 50 members elected by the states 
and the second or lower chamber having 100 
deputies elected directly. The second chamber 
was elected in 1918 and comprised the following 
representatives distributed by parties: Catho- 
lics, 30; Socialists, 22; Anti-Revolutionists, 13; 
Protestant party, 7; Liberal Union, 6; Democrats, 
5; Old Liberals, 4; others, 13. The ministry at 
the beginning of 1920 was constituted as follows: 


Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, Dr. 


Ch. J. M. Ruys de Beerenbrouck; Foreign Af- 
fairs, van Karnebeek; Finance, de Vries; Justice, 
Heemskerk; Colonies, de Graaf; War, General 
Pop; Public Works, Kiénig; Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry, van Ysselstein; Marine, 
General Pop; Labor, Aalberse; Instruction, 
Science and Arts, de Visser. 

History. The departments of marine and war 
were combined in one, March 29, as the depart- 
ment of national defense, and Gen. W. F. Pop 
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was appointed minister. A serious dock strike 
from February 24 to April 28 brought shipping 
practically to a standstill. The new working 
week law provided that the week should consist 
of 45 hours, dividing the work for factories, work- 
shops, and offices into 5 days of 8 hours and 1 
day of 5 hours, each; that dock labor should be 
determined according to the needs of the season 
and the nature of the work; that a special rule 
should apply to farm labor which should be for 
8 hours a day in winter, 10 in summer, and 12 
in the harvest season; that Sunday labor should 
be allowed only on permission by the government; 
and that children under the age of 13 should not 
be employed. 

Measures under consideration by the States- 
General, which opened September 21, included 
partial revision of the constitution, a new educa- 
tional law, laws pertaining to accidents to agri- 
cultural workmen, the better regulation of in- 
dustry, the extension of the sanitary service, ete, 
Increased taxation was unavoidable and a plan 
was under consideration in the autumn. The 
new taxation bore heavily upon the income of 
the former German emperor, to whom a delay 
was granted. During 1920, the emperor contin- 
ued to reside at Amerongen. The former em- 
peror on September 23, presented to the muni- 
cipality of Amerongen, a hospital which he had 
built and equipped under the supervision of the 
Knights of St. John. 

The question of resuming relations with the 
Vatican was under digcussion in the latter part 
of the year and on December 23, after a heated 
debate, a measure was passed for the purpose. 
Relations with the Vatican had ceased after 1907. 
There was a difficulty with Jugo-Slavia, toward 
the close of the year, resulting in the breaking 
off of relations with that country on account of 
the arrest in 1914 of the Dutch consul at Bel- 
grade as an Austrian subject without warning 
to the Dutch government. The question of trade 
with Russia was much agitated during the year. 
At the close of the year it was understood that 
the foreign office would not restrict business 
transactions between the merchants of the two 
countries, but would not assume any responsi- 
bility for them. There was some friction with 
Belgium toward the close of the year on account 
of the Dutch government’s refusal to extradite 
the former librarian of Ghent University, who 
had taken part in the Flemish separatist move- 
ment under the Germans. 

Legislation adopted for the increase of the 
revenue taxes on spirits and a measure of that 
nature went into effect January 1. This in- 
creased the tax on spirits by 150 per cent, and 
that on beer by 100 per cent. It was believed 
by the temperance advocates that the measure 
would result in placing the liquor beyond the 
reach of the poorer classes. .(See NavaL PRoo- 
RESS ). 

NETTO, JosepH SEBASTIAN. See ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 

NEVADA. PopuLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 77,407 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 81,875 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 3,164, an increase of 
17.7 per cent since 1910. The following table is 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture covering 1910 and 
1920: 


. NEVADA 
a a a ea ne a ea a 
Crop Year Acreage \Produe. Bu. Value 
Barley ...... 1920 8,000 804,000 $502,000 
1919 8,000 280,000 420,000 
Wheat ...... 1920 18,000 420,000 756,000 
1919 24,000 550,000 1,177,000 
Hay <veneeeea 1920 345,000 °¢681,000 9,226,000 
1919 345,000 ¢577,000 11,135,000 
Potatoes ..... 1920 6,000 1,032,000 1,610,000 
1919 6,000 900,000 1,350,000 
° Tons 


MINERAL PropucTion. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc mined in Nevada 
in 1920 was about $23,960,000, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the United States Geological 
Survey, an increase of about .$527,000 over the 


Number of establishments. ......... ccc eccccscerscves 
Persons engaged in manufactures. .........20cescceee 
Proprietors and firm members.........e0esecee0e% 
Salaried pmployees. ......... ccc cw eee cee ence ecee 
Wage earners (average number).............0+. 
Primary horsepower..........00cccccccnecescescuaee 
Capital 
Services 


peoaeteeeeereoevraaneevoeevrereanee eevee eevee eeaneeee te 
eeceoeonveoeenereeeeensevneeereeoevoeruseettoent* @ oe vee Ge 
ooeverreoenereeneerseevree were r ee eeeenseeee et eens 


eosvwoeeaeenvoeeeeteeneeeteteaeteeateteesveeeeezr ee eeaanae 


Materials ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee re eee ee ee 
Value of products, 6.066 iw bese cedeies ese ewraee sede 


Value added by manufacture (value of products Jess cost 


Of WACO LIBIS ) oseaos. bce ke os See OS EA we 
1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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$99,000, and in 1914 $52,000. The value of pro- 
ducts in 1919 showed an increase over that in 
1914 of $6,791,000, or 42.2 per cent. The average 
per establishment in 1919 was approximately 
$138,000 and in 1914 $89,000. The value added 
by manufacture in 1919 showed a decrease from 
that in 1914 of $383,000, or 5.7 per cent. The 
value added by manufacture in 1919 formed 
27.9 per cent of the total value of products and 
in 1914, 42.1 per cent. In 1919, as compared with 
1914, the number of salaried employees showed 
an increase of 32, or 1.5 per cent, while the 
average number of wage earners decreased 536, 


or 14.7 cent. A comparative summary for 
1914 and 1919 follows: 
Per cent. of 
Census— increase) 
1919 1914 1914-1919 
16 18 — 7.8 
8,566 4,113 —13.8 
186 179 —24.0 
811 279 11.5 
3,119 3,656 —14.7 
13,874 18,748 —26.0 
$16,835,000 $18,591,000 23.9 
4,906,000 4,049,000 21.2 
588,000 471,000 24.8 
4,318,000 3,578,000 20.7 
16,491,000 9,317,000 17.0 
22,874,000 16,088,000 42.2 
6,388,000 6,766,000 — 5.7 


output in 1919. <A large decrease in the quan- 
tity of gold was balanced by' increases in other 
metals, but the output of copper, lead, and zinc 
was still far below that of 1918. The gold out- 
put of Nevada decreased from $4,541,502 in 
1919 to about $3,579,000 in 1920, a decrease of 
more than 21 per cent. 

The mine production of silver increased in 
quantity from 6,863,580 ounces in 1919 to about 
7,786,000 ounces in 1920 and in value from $7,- 
687,210 to about $8,480,000. The large mines 
of the Tonopah district produced about 4,970,000 
ounces of silver in 1920, against 3,568,875 ounces 
in 1919 and 5,929,920 ounces in 1918. The mine 
output of copper increased in quantity from 52,- 
331,175 pounds in 1919 to about 55\790,000 
pounds in 1920, but decreased in value from 
$9,733,599 to about $9,551,000. The output was 
less than half that of 1918. The mine output of 
lead increased in quantity from 15,349,370 
pounds in 1919 to about 19,510,000 pounds in 
1920 and in value from $813,517 to about $1,592,- 
000. The mine output of recoverable zinc in- 
creased slightly in quantity from $9,004,698 
pounds in 1919 to about 9,100,000 pounds in 1920 
and in value from $657,343 to about $737,000. 
In 1920, as in past years, most of the output 
was made in the Yellowpine district, in Clark 
County. 

MANUFACTURES. Preliminary results of the 
census of manufactures in the State for the 
year 1919 showed certain increases over 1914, 
but the totals for the State were seriously af- 
fected by the decrease in the smelting and refining 
of copper in 1919 as compared with 1914. The 
capital invested, as reported in 1919, showed a 
gain of $3,244,000, or 23.9 per cent, over that in 
1914. The average capital per establishment 
was approximately $101,000 in 1919 and $76,000 
in 1914. The cost of materials used in 1919 
showed an increase over that for 1914 of $7,174, 
000 or 77 per cent. The average cost of materials 
per establishment in 1919 was upproximately 


FINANCE. According to the annual report of 
the State Treasury, the balance in the treasury 
on Jan. 1, 1920 was $814,737, and on Dec. 31, 
1920, it was $925,945. The total receipts for 
the year amounted to $4,339,452; while the dis- 
bursements for the year amounted to $4,228,243. 
Of the receipts $835.500 were from the sale of 
bonds, while by far the largest single item of ex- 
penditure was that for the State highway fund 
($1,687,741). 

ELecTions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 15.- 
479; Cox (Democrat), 9851; as compared with 
the following vote in 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 
17,778; Hughes (Republican), 12.131; Benson 
(Socialist), 3065. The vote for United States 
Senator was: Oddie (Republican), 11,550; Hen- 
derson (Democrat), 10,402; Anne Martin (In- 
dependent), 4981. 

NEVADA, UNIvERsITy or. A co-educational, 
State institution of higher education at Reno, 
Nevada, founded in 1874. In the fall of 1920 
the enrolled students numbered 465, while there 
were 112 students enrolled in the summer school. 
The faculty numbered about 59. The library 
contained about 34,000 bound volumes and sev- 
eral thousand pamphlets. The education build- 
ing was completed and organized in 1920. Presi- 
dent. Walter E. Clarke. Ph.D., LL.D. 

NEWARE, N. J. See GaRsBaceE, and WATER 
Works. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. One of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, east of the State of Maine 
and south of the Province of Quebec. Capital, 
Fredericton. Area, 27,985 square miles; popu- 
lation (1911), 351.889; showing a density per 
square mile of 12.61. Largest city, St. John; 
population (1911), 42,511. The capital, Fred- 
ericton, had a population (1911) of 7208. 
Spring wheat in 1919 yielded 748,000 bushels; 
oats, 9,852,000 bushels; barley, 269,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 13,489,000 bushels; cattle in 1919 num- 
bered 365,000. It is under a lieutenant-gover- 
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nor appointed by the governor-general of Canada 
and a legislative assembly of 48 members elect- 
-ed, February 17, and comprising at the begin- 
ning of 1920, 27 Liberals and 21 Conservatives. 
Lieutenant-governor at the beginning of 1920, 
W. Pugsley; Prime Minister, W. E. Foster. (See 
CANADA). 

NEW CALEDONIA. A French colony in 
Melannesia, consisting of the island of New Cale- 
donia and the following dependencies: Isle of 
Pines; Watlis Archipelago; Loyalty Islands; 
Huon Islands; and Futuna and Alaf. New Cale- 
donia has a length of over 248 miles and an aver- 
age breadth of 31 miles. Area, 7650 square 
miles; population (1911), 50,608, of whom 5671 
were of convict origin. Capital, Nouméa, with a 
population of about 10,000. Imports (1918), 
£870,000; exports, £1,046,600. The chief imports 
were: coal, wine, flour, and rice; and the chief 
exports, coffee, copra, rubber, guano, and min- 
erals. It is under a governor aided by a privy 
council and an elective council-general. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. An island colony of 

Great Britain in the northeastern part of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Area, 42,734 square 
miles; population (1911), 242,619; estimated 
Jan. 1, 1919, 254,587. Dependent on it is Labra- 
dor (see below). Capital, St. Johns, with a pop- 
ulation (1918) of 34,045. Other towns with 
their populations (1911) are: Harbour Grace, 
4279; Bonavista, 3911; Carbonear, 3540. There 
is a considerable production of agricultural crops 
and live stock, but the chief occupation is fish- 
ing, and next to that is the paper and pulp in- 
dustry. In 1918, 940 men and 56 Newfoundland 
. sailing vessels were engaged in the bank cod fish- 
ery. # considerable falling off from the previous 
year and the catch in 1918 was valued at $1,362,- 
200. In the shore cod fishery, 15,120 small boats 
of various kinds were employed and 39,680 men. 
The output was valued at $15,563,843. In 1919 
the number of seals caught was 81,293, valued at 
$278,000, a large falling off from the previous 
year, and in the season of March-April, 1920, 
the catch was the smallest on record. The 
growth of the pulp and paper industry may be 
seen from the following table covering the years 
1913-14 to 1919-20: 


Pulp Pulp Paper Paper 

Year Tons Value Tone Value 
1913-14 ...... 51,605 872,678 40,077 1,795,488 
1914-15 ...... 48,451 879,220 40,556 1,817,193 
1915-16 ...... 22,892 197,608 62,527 2,801,769 
1916-17 ...... 27,418 851,072 83,389 1,510,440 
1917-18 ...... 11,494 111,358 84,060 2,302,243 
1918-19 ...... 11,151 475,178 21,819 1,545,344 
1919-20 ...... 19,864 834,276) 80,719 4,725,660 
Rich iron deposits have recently been found, 


and copper ore, and pyrites are profitably worked. 
Coal, silver, and lead also exist. 

During the year announcement was made that 
a concession had been granted by the government 
for a development project which involved the 
construction of a through line from St. John’s 
to Ships’ Cove or St. Alban’s on the south coast 
with a junction on the main line at Bishops’ 
Falls or Grand Falls. The organization of a 
company to carry out this work was in progress 
and, should sufficient financial support be forth- 
coming, it was thought that the scheme will in- 
volve no cost to the government. The plan pro- 
posed a line of steamers from St. Alban’s to 
North Sydney on Cape Breton Island in place 
of the service from Port aux Basques, which 
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would reduce the time between Canada and the 
United States by 12 hours. The proposed scheme 
also included the Botwood railway which would 
connect the north and south coasts of the island 
and remove the inconvenience under which New- 
foundland suffered of having winter ports on the 
two extreme ends of the island. By the new 
route the most difficult portion of the main line 
would be avoided and the rail haul reduced by 
about 200 miles. It was anticipated that the new 
branch line could be operated electrically from 
water power available near the southern terminus. 

The executive power is in a governor aided 
by an executive council and the legislative power 
in a legislative council of 24 members, and a 
legislative assembly. The legislative assembly 
after the general election of November, 1919, had 
23 government supporters and 19 members of the 
oppositions. Governor and commander-in-chief 
at the beginning of 1920, Sir C. A. Harris; Prime 
Minister, R. A. Squires. 

Included in the administration of Newfound- 
land is that portion of the peninsula of Labrador 
which lies between the Hudson Strait and Blanc 
Sabline with a coastline of about 600 miles; 
area, about 120,000 square miles and population 
in 1918, 4073. 

The following account of conditions in 1920 
appeared in the press at the close of the year: 
The support of the Squires’ ministry which as- 
sumed office after the election of November, 1919, 
rested largely on the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union, headed by Mr. W. F. Coaker, its president. 
This organization, created and built up by him, 
had become one of the largest industrial as well 
as political factors in the island. He held strong 
views on the subject of government control of 
the fish trade with the object of increasing the 
price obtainable by the people for their products, 
and the new ministry proceeded to utilize the 
machinery created for war time purposes to put 
this policy into effect. Regulations were pro- 
mulgated by the government, promptly on tak- 
ing office, preventing the export of fish unless own- 
ers would undertake not to sell it at prices lower 
than those fixed by the government. This policy 
naturally evoked a storm of hostile criticism, 
both from political opponents and from elements 
among the business community, who objected to 
interference with the ordinary methods of trade. 
However, the government persisted and at the en- 
suing session of the legislature carried through 
a series of measures prescribing the methods of 
(a) curing fish; (b) grading or culling the 
same; (c) the class of vessels to carry the fish 
to market; (d) standardizing the fish to be con- 
veyed thereto and. most important of all (e) en- 
abling the government to regulate the sailing 
time of vessels so that markets might not be over- 
stocked and to fix minimum prices for the sales 
of the various qualities in the different markets 
to which the fish ordinarily went. This policy 
was bitterly challenged and it may be said that 
for the whole of the 12 months there was turmoil 
and dissension in the fishing centres of the island 
and on “Change” at St. John’s in regard to said 
policy. The opponents of it said it had not 
helped in any manner or fashion toward increas- 
ing the price of the fishing products, and they 
pointed to figures showing the decline in prices in 
1920, compared with the two previous years. 
Advocates of the policy, on the other hand, 
claimed that but for the regulations being en- 
forced conditions would be much worse.” 
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There has been for many years a dispute 
with Canada over the boundary of Labra- 
dor and in December a commission was 
appointed to define the boundary fine. 
When the Labrador coast was restored to New- 
foundland in 1809 the boundary was left in- 
definite. In 1824 the British government de- 
fined the Labrador coast as lying eastward of a 
line running north and south from the Sablon 
Bay, as far as the Anticosti and other adjacent 
islands, but the line was not marked out. The 
commission of December, 1920 was appointed to 
provide for the survey of the line. e import- 
ance of the matter had greatly increased in view 
of the recent discovery that the interior of Labra- 
dor was not only very rich in game resources but 
in forests and other commercial possibilities. 

NEW GUINEA. An island of the East In- 
dies, next in size to Australia and Greenland. 
Area, about 310,000 square miles; population, 
estimated roughly at a little under 1,000.000. 
It is divided under Australian, Dutch, and Brit- 
ish control,.the former German dominion having 
ceased during the war. It is distributed as 
follows: Western part to 141° east, included 
in the Dutch East Indies; northeastern part com- 
pee the former German colony of Kaiser Wil- 

elmsiand, assigned to Australia; southeastern 
part included in the British colony of Papua. 
(See Dutcu East INpDIES; GERMAN New 
GUINEA; and PAPUA.) 

Portions of the country were entirely unknown 
until the explorations of Captain H. Detzner dur- 
ing the war, of which an account wae given in 
1920. It seemed that in the spring of 1914 he 
had undertaken a-journey for scientific purposes 
into a region never before visited by a white 
man,—namely, the section between the British 
and German possessions. After four months he 
reached 144° of east longitude and made a num- 
ber of observations and reckonings. He reached 
the watershed where he discovered a horde of 
natives living in a comparatively high degree of 
civilization, whom he called the “Papuans of the 
Cliffs.” It was an Alpine region with a height 
above sea level of hetween eight and 10 thousand 
feet where he gathered typical specimens of al- 

ine flora. He found the natives living in clans 
in the valleys. He regained the coast after the 
war had broken out and there found that the 
country was in the hands'of the Australians. 
Thereupon, he returned with some native soldiers 
into the extreme part of the northwest and at- 
tempted thence to cross into the Dutch domin- 
ions. In his journey in that part of the country 
he again made observations and collected speci- 
mens. He passed four years in wandering and, 
falling ill, narrowly escaped death. He was 
finally able to return to Germany at the end of 
1918 by way of Australia and Capetown. 

NEW HAMPS - POPULATION.: Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 443,083 residents in the State, 
Jan. 1, 1920, as compared with 430,572 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 20,523, a falling off 
of 24.1 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1920 9,000 405,000 $587,000 
1919 11,000 512,000 870,000 
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Crop Year Average Produce. Bu. Value 
Hay ....... 1920 ©470,000 560,000 18,900,000 
1919 °455,000 588,000 14,068,000 
Potatoes .... 1920 15,000 1,950,000 2,022,000 
1919 14,000 1,470,000 2,572,000 
¢ Tons 
FINANCE. Balance on hand Sept. 1, 1919, 


$180,924.26; receipts Sept. 1, 1919 to Aug. 31, 
1920, $7,452,632.54; disbursements during year 
ending Aug. 31, 1920, $7,446,823.25; balance on 
hand Sept. 1, 1920, $186,733.55. 

EpucaTIon. During the year ending Aug. 31, 
1920, the public school houses numbered 1181; 
pupils, registered, 74,311; average daily attend- 
ance, 53,245. The number of different teaching 
positions was 2648 of which 2433 were held by 
women and 215 by men. The average yearly 
salary of elementary teachers was $596 for women 
and $854 for men. Of these 54 had received 
no higher education than that afforded by the 
elementary schools; 680 no higher than a high 
school education; 1220 were graduates of a nor- 
mal or training school; and the rest had received 
higher training including 346. who had graduhted 
from colleges. During the past two years teach- 
res’ salaries had been raised but these gains had 
not kept pace with the general increase in the 
cost of living or paralleled increases in other 
occupations. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State char- 
itable and correctional institutions with their 
situations are: Soldiers’ Home, Tilton; Sanato- 
rium, Benton; School for Feeble-Minded (363 in- 
mates), Laconia; Hospital, Concord; Prison, 
Concord; Industrial School (403 pupils), Man- 
chester. There is also a State workshop for the 
blind at West Manchester. The total number of 
inmates of almshouses, Aug 31, 1920, was 852. 
The jail population in 1920, was 319. In respect 
to jails the annual report of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections declared: 


There is peering te be said in favor of the jail system 
as exemplified in New Hampshire jails. Whether or not 
these places of confinement are in fairly good condition, 
the fact remains that in all ten jails of the state idleness 
prevails, reading matter is scarce or entirely wanting, 
and conditions are most favorable for the making of 
criminals of first offenders, and for confirming older 
ones in the error of their ways.’’ 


In respect to child welfare, it said: 


‘Activities along the line of providing for neglected 
children and of securing medical and surgical aid 
when needed are in evidence, not alone through the 
efforts of charitable organizations, but through the 
school nurse, the district nurse, the Red Oross, and 
through specia) work for children in hospitals through- 
out the state, in the way of attention to adenoids, ton- 
ails, orthopedic work, etc. A children’s clinic in con- 
nection with the Memorial Hospital in Concord, N. H., 
has proved a valuable asset as a means of alleviating 
the ills to which children are subject.” 

TRANSPORTATION. The railway mileage of the 
State in 1920 as given by the New Hampshire 
Public Service Commission was 1272.27. 

ELECTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 94,- 
947; Cox (Democrat), 62,562; Debs (Socialist), 
1235; as compared with the following vote in the 
presidential election of 1916: Wilson (Demo- 
crat), 43,781; Hughes (Republican), 43,725; 
Benson (Socialist), 1318. The vote for governor 
was: Brown (Republican), 93,021; Tilton 
(Democrat), 62,080; Butler (Socialist), 1080; 
and for United States Senator: Moses (Repub- 
lican), 89,937; Stevens (Democrat), -64,925; 
Wilkins (Socialist), 1004. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


A co-educational State institution of the higher 
learning at Durham, N. H., founded in 1866. 
There were 849 students enrolled for the fall ses- 
sion in 1920. The faculty numbered 92, includ- 
ing 18 new teachers. The productive funds con- 
sisted of the annual income from $800,000, the 
bequest of Thompson, which amounted to $32,- 
000 and in addition the following: Thompson 
lands (campus) ; Land Grant Act moneys; funds 
under the Morrill Bill; Biennial appropriations 
from the State Congress; Smith-Lever Acts 
funds; and Smith-Hughes fund. The library 
contained 40,000 volumes and 160 periodicals 
in the reading room. A women’s dormitory was 
finished in time for occupancy in October. Presi- 
dent. Ralph Dorn Hetzel, A.B.. LL.B.. LL.D. 
NEW HEBRIDES. A group of Melanesian 
islands under the joint administration of France 
and Great Britain in accordance with the Anglo- 
French convention of October, 1906. Area, 5100 
square miles; population about 70,000. The seat 
of government is Vila on the island of Efata. 
The natives are uncivilized, but there have been 
several French Catholic mission schools and 
many Presbyterian mission schools established 
among them. Large areas of land have been 
acquired by settlers, but much of the territory 
is uncleared. Trade has been chiefly with Syd- 


ney and New Caledonia. On February 15, the 


French colonists formed a committee of defense 
in the French interest. The question had been 
pending for several years and pertained to the 
rival interests of the French, on the one hand, 
and the English or the Anglo-Australians on 
the other hand. In 1872 the French and British 
governments agreed to respect the independence 
of the islands. Ten years later a mixed naval 
commission was charged with the duty of main- 
taining order there. In 1906 the present sys- 
tem which makes of the islands a condominium 
or joint possession of the two countries was es- 
tablished. Accprding to various reports this 
system worked badly and a commission was ap- 
pointed in June, 1914, but the war interrupted 
its work and the matter was still unsettled in 
1920. Both French and English publicists were 
demanding a solution as part of the general re- 
arrangement upon the return of peace. The 
French claimed that their colony was the best of 
all their Pacific possessions and that its superior- 
ity to the British was undeniable. In 1918 there 
were 664 French to 262 Anglo-Australians and 
the French owned at that time over four times 
as much land in the islands as the English. 
Moreover, the greater part of the Anglo-Austral- 
ian inhabitants were not colonists, but mission- 
aries. A recent estimate showed the French at 
400 and the English at 300. From the point of 
view of the English, the question was exclusive- 
ly an Australian one, but as the result of the 
war the Australian prime minister, Mr. Hughes, 
implied that the question had ceased to be im- 
portant to the Australians. Among the pro- 
posals made upon the subject was that the New 
Hebrides should be given to France and France 
in turn enter into an economic and perhaps naval 
accord with Australia. 

NEW JERSEY. PoruLaTIon. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 3,155,900 residents in the State, Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 2,537,167 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 29,672,9 ‘alling 
off of 11.4 per cent since 1910, The following 
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table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920: 


— 


Value 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. 

PR ope as 920 260,000 11,440,000 $9,724,000 

1919 260,000 10,400,000 15,912,000 

Oats ....... 1920 85,000 2,720,000 2,040,000 

1919 88,000 2,640,000 2,112,000 

Wheat ..... 1920 95,000 1,520,000 3,116,000 

1919 109,000 1,962,000 4,316,000 

RVG? S680 48 1920 66,000 1,155,000 1,964,000 

1919 80,000 1,280,000 2,048,000 

Gy bsceeu es 1920 870,000 ¢598,000 15,770,000 

1919 360,000 ©528,000 14,938,000 

Potatoes .... 1920 95,000 14,820,000 18,525,000 

919 92,000 8,832,000 14,926,000 

Sw't Potatoes 1920 14,000 2,002,000 3,103,000 

1919 14,000 1.750,000 3,850,000 

Cranberries . 1920 9,800 £122,000 1,281,000 

919 10,200 £156,000 1,248,000 
© Tons. / Barrels. 


LEGIsLaTion. A bill permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale in New Jersey of liquors contain- 
ing 3.5 per cent alcohol was signed by the gov- 
ernor, March 2. On May 11, the legislature 
carried over the governor’s veto, a measure 
authorizing & bond issue of $28,000.000 for New 
Jersey’s share in the building of the Delaware 
River bridge between Camden and Philadelphia, 
and the Hudson River vehicular tunnel between 
Jersey City and New York, subject to ratifica- 
tion by referendum. Among other measures may 
be mentioned: Authorization of issuance of cor- 
porate shares of stock without nominal or par 
value, the enabling of corporations to change 
existing capital stock into stock without par 
value, and in general the repeal of the 1913 
amendments to the corporation law which were 
designed to supervise more strictly the companies 
taking out charters in the State; provision for 
retirement on half pay of judges of supreme 
court and court of chancery after fourteen years 
if seventy years of age; provision for retire- 
ment and pensions of policemen and firemen; 
prevention of fraud in sale of securities; making 
it a misdemeanor to refuse to rent house or 
apartment to family with children under four- 
teen; making “hostility” (as defined) to Fed- 
eral or State government a high misdemeanor; 
payment of a bonus to veterans of late war or 
dependents, provision being made by an issue $12,- 
000,000 bonds; authorization of county park 
boards to permit Sunday baseball and other 
games if ho admission fee is charged; prohibi- 
tion of school authorities from inquiring into 
religious faith of teachers seeking appointment. 

OFFicrers. Governor, Edward I. Edwards; 
Secretary of State, Thomas F. Martin; Attorney- 
General, Thomas F. McCran; Treasurer, William 
T. Read; Comptroller, Newton A. K. Bugbee; 
Purchasing Agent, Edward E. Grosscup; Ad- 
jutant-General, Frederick Gilkyson; Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance, Frank H. 
Smith; Commissioner of Department of Public 
Reports, William A. Sweeney. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
William S. Gummere; Justices, Thomas W. 
Trenchard, Charles W. Parker, James J. Bergen, 
James F. Minturn, Charles C. Black, Francis J. 
Swayze, Samuel Kalisch, Frank S. Katzenbach, Jr. 

NEW JERUSALEM, CHurcn or THE. This 
denomination is also known as the New Church, 
and was founded in 1787 in London. Its teach- 
ings are based on the Sacred Scriptures and writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swendenborg, who was born in 
Sweden in 1688, and died in 1772. In 1792 the 
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first local organization was established in the 
United States, and in 1817 the first session of 
the General Convention was held. Missionary 
work is conducted in Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Czechoslovakia. A theological seminary is main- 
tained at Cambridge, Mass. Statistics for 1920 
showed that there are in this denomination, 101 
societies, and 6582 members. The church prop- 
erty was valued at approximately $1,750,000. 
In 1891 a portion of this organization split off 
under the name of the General Church. This 
branch differs from the old body mainly in its 
attitude toward the writings of Swedenborg, 
which if regards as being “divinely inspired and 
thus the very Word of -the Lord revealed at His 
second coming.” In 1916 (the latest available 
statistics) there were 15 churches, 733 members. 
and church property valued at $55,032. The 
New Church Messenger, is the official organ of 
the General Convention, and is published at 134 
Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass., where national head- 
quarters of the denomination are also main- 
tained. — 

NEWLAND, H. Osman. British sociologist, 
died, June 27. He was one of the pioneers in the 
teaching of sociology in England, compiling the 
first course in that study pursued in Great Brit- 
ain. He lectured extensively on: sociology and 
English literature, and assisted in founding the 
Sociological Society. Among his other achieve- 
ments was the introduction of the study of cit- 
izenship in the schools. He wrote, Short History 
of Citizenship; The Model Citizen, Sierra Leone ; 
Origin and System of Empire, etc. ne 

NEW MEXICO. PopuraTion. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 360,350 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 327,301 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 29,841, a falling off of 
16.4 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ....... 1920 270,000 7,155,000 $7,870,000 
1919 243,000 7,290,000 11,008,000 
Oats ....... 1920 67,000 2,278,000 1,822,000 
1919 61,000 2,196,000 2,086,000 
Wheat ..... 1920 340,000 6,375,000 8,925,000 
1919 251,000 5,344,000 10,688,000 
Hay ......- 1920 270,000 618,000 10,416,000 
1919 252,000 638,000 11,623,000 
Beans ...... 1920 121,000 811,000 2,465,000 
1919 123,000 922,000 3,411,000 
Potatoes .... 1920 5,000 475,000 998,000 
1919 6,000 270,000 513,000 
Grain S'rg’ms 1920 240,000 6,480,000 6,415,000 
1919 243,000 7,290,000 9,477,000 


¢ Tons. 


Number of establishments. ......... 00. c ec ceccncccces 
Persons engaged in manufactures...........0.2eeeee 
Proprietors and firm members..........-..+.+-- 
Salaried employees. ..... 0... cece c we ree ete eee 
Wage earners (avernge number) 
Primary horsepower... ...... 05 cece cece etree ener ecees 
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Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost 
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‘and firm members, 3.4 per cent. 


State for 1914 and 1919 follows: 


NEW MEXICO — 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The output of the metal 
mines of New Mexico for 11 months of 1920 and 
the estimated output for December, as _ report- 
ed by the United States Geological Survey, 
amounted to $476,000 in gold, 762,000 ounces of 
silver, 2,600,000 pounds of lead, 54,000,000 pounds 
of copper, and 11,840,000 pounds of zinc. These 
preliminary figures sal ieee a decrease from 
1919 of $175,000 for gold, 60,000 ounces of silver, 
and 340,000 pounds of lead, but an increase of 
3,000,000 pounds of copper and 3,840,000 pounds 
of zinc. 

ELecTIoNns. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Hardin (Republican), 
57,634; Cox (Democrat), 46,668; Farmer-Labor, 
1097 ; as compared with the following vote in the 
presidential election of 1916: Wilson (Demo- 
erat), 33,527; Hughes (Republican), 31,152; So- 
cialist, 1999. The vote for governor was: Me- 
chem (Republican), 54,161; Hancock (Demo- 
erat), 50,535. See ANTHROPOLOGY, and EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

MANUFACTURES. Preliminary figures of the 
census of manufactures for the year 1919, ap- 
plying to establishments conducted under the fac- 
tory system showed a consistent increase over 
the year 1914. In the order of their importance 
from a percentage standpoint, the increases for 
the several items ranked as follows: Wages, 
147 per cent; value added by manufacture, 107.1 
per cent; value of products, 91.6 per cent; sal- 
aries, 77.8 per cent; cost of materials, 74.4 per 
cent; capital, 69.5 per cent; wage earners, 51.9 
per cent; primary horsepower, 38.4 per cent; 
salaried employees, 16.8 per cent; number of 
establishments, 5.2 per cent; and proprietors 
e capital 
invested, as reported in 1919, showed a gain of 
$6,242,000, or 69.6 per cent, over that in 1914. 
The average capital per establishment was ap- 
poe $39,000 in 1919 and $24,000 in 1914. 

e cost of materials used in 1919 showed an 
increase over that for 1914 of $3,298,000 or 74.4 
per cent. The average cost of materials per 
establishment in 1919 was approximately $20,000, 
and in 1914 $12,000. The value of products in 
1919 showed an increase over that in 1914 of 
$8,537,000, or 91.6 per cent. The average per 
establishment in 1919 was approximately $46,000 
and in 1914 $25,000. The value added by man- 
ufacture in 1919 showed an increase over that in 
1914 of $5,239,000, or 107.1 per cent. The value 
added by manufacture in 1919 formed 56.7 per 
cent of the total value of products and in 1914 
52.5 per cent. In 1919, as compared with 1914, 
the number of salaried employees shows an in- 
crease of 83, or 16.8 per cent, while the aver- 
age number of wage earners increased 1960, or 
51.9 per cent. A comparative summary for the 
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Per cent. 

Oensus—. of increase, 

1919 1914 1914-1919 
387 86 5.2 
6,648 4,594 44.7 
336 825 3.4 
576 493 16.8 
5,736 3,776 §1.9 
17,260 12,468 38.4 
$15,226,000 $8,984,000 * 69.5 
7,686,000 3,273,000 134.8 
1,026,000 577,000 17.8 
6,660,000 2,696,000 147.0 

7,728,000 4,430,000 74, 

17,857,000 9,320,000 91.6 
:10,129,000 4,890,000 107.1 


NEW SOUTH ‘WALES 


NEW SOUTH WALES. A state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia; situated in the 
southeastern part of the continent and bounded 
by Queensland on the north, Victoria on the 
south, South Australia on the west, and the 
Pacific Ocean on the east. Capital, Sydney, the 
‘second largest city in the southern hemisphere, 
being next to Buenos Aires. Area, of New South 
Wales, 310,372 square miles, including the Fed- 
eral territory; population estimated June 30, 
1919, 1,960,597, of whom 983,127 were males and 
977,470 were females. Forest land covers about 
one-fourth of the area. Education, which is un- 
der State control is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and 14. In 1916 there were 3424 pub- 
lie schools with 289,655 pupils enrolled and 9022 
teachers; private schools 698 with 73,560 pupils 
and 3806 teachers. Besides that there were 438 
Roman Catholic denominational schools with 
2281 teachers and 59,136 pupils. The State re- 
ligion was abolished in 1862, but the Church of 
England predominates. In 1920 there were 
about 630 miles of government railway under con- 
struction according to the report of the railway 
commissioners of New South Wales, Australia, 
for the year ending with June, 1920. This mile- 
age was included in 16 lines of 20 to 95 miles 
each, and in several instances construction work 
had been interrupted for two years or more on 
account of the war. Even in 1920 shortage of 
explosives, cement, ties, and other materials was 
delaying progress considerably. Preparatory 
work was under way for the electrification of 
the suburban lines near Sydney. Double track- 
ing and four tracking of portions of the main 
lines was also in progress. Executive power is 
in a governor assisted by a cabinet. Governor 
at the beginning of 1920, Sir Walter Edward 
Davidson, Prime Minister, W. A. Holman. See 
AUSTRALIA. 

NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Orchestras. 

NEW YORE. PopuLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 10,384,829 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 9,113,614 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 193,060, a falling off 
of 10.5 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920: 
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Ciop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn .... 1920 795,000 82,595,000 $87,810,000 
1919 820,000 85,260,000 58,532,000 
Buckwheat 1920 221,000 4,420,000 6,188,000 
1919 233,000 5,126,000 7,433,000 
Oats . 1920 1,150,000 44,275,000 29,664,000 
1919 1,120,000 28,560,000 23,705,000 
Barley ... 1920 120,000 8,480,000 3,445,000 
1919 128,000 2,816,000 3,830,000 
Wheat ... 1920 500,000 10,998,000 19,247,000 
1919 524,000 11,178,000 24,032,000 
Rye ..... 1920 107,000 1,872,000 2,958,000 
1919 120,000 1,932,000 2,898,000 
Hay - 1920 4,441,000 ©5,547,000 130,545,000 
1919 4,441,000 6,648,000 135,974,000 
Beans . 1920 90,000 1,260,000 4,410,000 
1919 90,000 1,305,000 6,394,000 
Potatoes .. 1920 870,000 46,250,000 54,575,000 
1919 863,000 39,567,000 57,372,000 
Hops .... 1920 2,200 42,288,000 1,378,000 
1919 2,300 41,587,000 1,159,000 
* Pounds. ° Tona, 


FINANCE, According to the comptroller’s re- 
port at the close of the year 1920 the net State 
debt had been reduced $5,094,982.03 owing te 1939; Agricultural and Industrial School, Indus- 
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the fact that no long term bonds had been sold 
and to the normal increase in the sinking funds 
for the redemption of the debt. The total rev- 
enue receipts available for general budget pur- 
poses were $115,591,606.99, an increase over the 
previous year of $35,75/,973.14, or nearly 45 
per cent. The total expenditures for general 
budget purposes were $94,024,215.47 for the year, 
an increase of $15,682,902.46, i} 20 per cent. 
The general revenue receipts exceeded the expend- 
itures for general budget purposes by $21,567,- 
391.52. The valuation of real and personal 
property as fixed by the State tax commission 
subject to taxation for State purposes amounted 
to $12,989,433,733, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of $231,411,779. The general budget 
for the current year (1920-1921) as approved by 
the legislature and the governor amounted to 
145,219,906.60 of which $141,885,474.39 was ap- 
propriated at the ordinary session and $3,334,- 
432.21 at the extraordinary session during Sep- 
tember, 1920; and, as the estimated revenues for 
the year were not expected to be sufficient to 
meet the entire amount appropriated, it was con- 
templated that the balance of the budget require- 
ments would have to be financed from the surplus 
treasury funds. 

TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mileage 
of the State in 1919 was about 8600. In the 
counties of the Bronx, New York, Kings, Queens, 
and Richmond the Public Service Commission re- 
ported, Dec. 31, 1920, the number of transporta- 
tion companies at 73, divided as follows: Street 
and electric railroad companies, 58; steam rail- 
roads, 11; baggage transfer companies, 2; stage- 
coach companies, 2. The street and electric rail- 
road companies operated about 1900 miles of 
single track railroad, including subway, elevated 
and surface railroads. In the operation they 
used about 13,000 passenger cars. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, they carried 2,364,- 
775,067 passengers, an increase of 284,830,770 
passengers, or 13.69 per cent over the previous 
year. Their total operating revenue for the year 
was $127,880,161, an increase of more than $17,- 
000,000 over the previous year. Their operat- 
ing and maintenance expenses were $96,059,605, 
which was an increase of nearly $22,000,000 over 
the previous year. The combined net corporate 
income for all companies showed a deficit of 
$10,735,399, as against a deficit for the pre- 
vious year of $8,556,408. The increase in the 
deficit in the face of a large increase in operat- 
ing revenue was ascribed to a greater propor- 
tionate increase in operating expenses, including 
large advances in the wages of employees. 

In the other counties of the State there were 
224 railway corporations, of which 132 were 
team and 92 street railways. 

CHARITIES AND Corkecrions. The following 
is a list of the various State charitable and re- 
formatory institutions with their respective pop- 
ulations, as of June 30, 1919, with the exception 
of the reformatories at Elmira and Napanoch 
for which the figures are for June 30, 1918: 

Western House of Refuge for Women, at Al- 
bion. 184; School for the Blind, Batavia, 152; 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Bath, 1002; Re- 
formatory, Elmira, 726; Eastern New York Re- 
formatory, Napanoch, 206; Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, 375; Custodial Asylum for Feebfe- 
Minded Women, Newark, 988; House of Refuge, 
Randall’s Island, 675; Custodial Asylum, Rome, 
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try, 715; Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Syracuse, 638; Thomas Indian School, Iroquois, 
143; Craig Colony for Epileptics, Sonyea, 1348, 
\voman’s Kelief Corps Home, Oxford, 163; Hos- 
pital for Care of Crippled and Deformed Chil- 
dren, West Haverstraw, 174; Hospital for Treat- 
ment of Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Ray- 
brook, 284; Letchworth Vilage, Thiells, 360; 
Reformatory for Women, Bedford Hills, 371. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1920, 
there were under supervision of the State Board 
of Charities 248 hospitals and 215 dispensaries, 
a total of 463 institutions. As compared with 
the previous year this number represents an in- 
crease of seven hospitals and a decrease of three 
dispensaries. in the institutions for mental de- 
fectives and epileptics the admissions and dis- 
charges during the fiscal year and the population, 
June 30, 1920, were as follows: Admissions, 
1773; discharges, 1465; population, June 30, 
7626. The children cared for in institutions or 
maintained at public expense in tamily homes 
June 30, 1920, were distributed as follows: 
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salaries of the teachers in the public schools 
was passed, carrying an appropriation of $20,500,- 
000. Among other measures passed may be men- 
tioned: Regulation of boxing matches and creat- 
ing of State boxing commission; provision for 
consumers’ codperatives; provision of teachers’ 
retirement fund; bonus to military and naval 
veterans of the late war, the bond issue not to ex- 
ceed $45,000,000 was authorized. Among the 
measures that failed to pass were: Bills for plac- 
ing industrial illness under the workingmen’s 
compensation law, for a minimum-wage com- 
mission, for the application of the eight hour 
day to all women and minors, and other meas- 
ures of social welfare. The housing situation 
became so acute that in April the Taziclatare 
by almost unanimous vote passed the “rent laws,” ' 
the most important of which provided in chapter 
136, section 1 that: “Unjust, unreasonable and 
oppressive agreements for the payment of rent 
having been and being now exacted by landlords 
from tenants under stress of prevailing condi- 
tions whereby the freedom of contract has been 


Other Other 

f Blind or children children 

D net deaf public private 
Children children charges charges Totale 
In State institutions. ....... ccc cc cere ewe cers eeee 1,014 * 258 ee *1,272 
In other public institutions. .......... ccc ewww cc oee 80 Sacks 70 2 102 
In private institutions............. 0c ween cee coeces 2,696 1,876 19,714 6,204 80,490 
In FOINg NOMOCR: 6 oon ii 5-80 COREG SN CC CaS easasn 3,418 133 8,560 
In homes of their own mothers.........ccccesceeee 26,201 sts eS 26,201 
Othe: eek oben e OKO Re RO eR eC 1,876 49,661 6,339 61,625 


A bill passed in 1920 created a commission to 
examine laws relating to child welfare, inves- 
tigate their effect and propose remedial legisla- 
tion in relation thereto. 

LEGISLATION. During the first part of the year 
interest centered in the proceedings against 
the Socialists in the New York legislature. Im- 
mediately after the session was opened, the five 
Socialist members were ordered before the bar 
of the Assembly (January 7) and charged with 
belonging to a party disloyal to the government 
and being elected on a platform hostile to the 
interest of the State and of the country. A 
resolution referring the question of their ex- 
clusion to a judiciary committee, to be appointed 
by the speaker, was passed without debate. The 
committee decided at the end of March, in favor 
of expulsion and it was then too late to hold an 
election to fill the vacancies. The report of the 
committee was approved in the case of three 
of the Socialists by a vote of 116 to 28 and 
in the case of the other two by a vote of 104 
to 40. The State Reconstruction Commissions’ 
proposals for an executive budget, for the 
lengthening of the governor’s term, and for the 
reconstruction of scattered administrative boards 
were rejected, but other amendments tending 
to the same end in the matter of the admin- 
istrative departments were approved. An amend- 
ment for a legislative budget was approved. The 
bill defining intoxicating liquors as those which 
contain 2.75 per cent alcohol was passed. The 
three sedition bills introduced by the Lusk com- 
mittee were vetoed by the governor and so were 
bills making Socialists ineligible for political 
office, and for making members of other parties 
ineligible, if the courts decided that the govern- 
ment was endangered by their principles. A 
bill providing for a considerable increase in the 


8,749 ‘ 
* No report received of New York State School for the Blind, Batavia. 


impaired and congested housing conditions re- 
sulting therefrom have seriously affected and 
endangered the public welfare, health and morals 
in certain cities of the State, and a public 
emergency existing in the judgment of the legis- 
lature by reason thereof, it shall be a defense to 
an action for rent accruing under an agree- 
ment for premises in a city of the first class or 
in a city in a county adjoining a city of the 
first class occupied for dwelling purposes, other 
than a room or rooms in 2 hotel, lodging house 
or rooming house, that such rent is unjust and 
unreasonable and that the agreement under which 
the same is sought to be recovered is oppressive.” 
The law declared that an increase of rent by 
more than 25 per cent over the year before was 
presumptively unreasonable. According to the 
report of the legislative committee on housing, 
the 1920 rent laws were generally successful in 
preventing evictions, but partially failed to stop 
exorbitant increases of rent. 

ELEcTION. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 
1,868,240; Cox (Democrat), 781,485; Debs (So- 
cialist), 203,400; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 23,- 
612; Christensen (Farmer-Labor), 18,787; Cox 
(Socialist Labor), 4358; as compared with the 
following vote in the presidential election 
of 1916: Hughes (Republican), 869,0666; 
Wilson (Democrat), 759,426; Benson (Socialist), 
45,944; Hanly (Prohibitionist), 19,031; Hughes 
(Amer.), 10,172; Reimer (Socialist Labor), 
2666. The vote for governor was: Miller (Ke- 
publican), 1,335,617; Smith (Democrat), 1,261,- 
729; Cannon (Socialist), 171,907; Malone 
(Farmer-Labor), 49,953; Thompson (Prohibi- 
tionist), 16,978; Quinn (Socialist Labor), 4641; 
and the vote for United States Senator: James 
W. Wadsworth, Jr. (Republican), 1,431,347; 
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Harry C. Walker (Democrat), 885,061; Ella A. 
Boole (Prohibitionist), 159,477; Jacob Panken 
(Socialist), 151,247; Rose Schneiderman (Farm- 
er-Labor), 16,086; Harry Carlson (Socialist 
Labor), 6522. 

The referendum proposal] in respect to the 
soldiers’ bonus was passed by a large majority. 
This called for the authorization of bonds to 
the amount of $45,000,000, redeemable in twenty- 
five yearly installments, for the payment of bonus- 
es to soldiers and sailors of the late war; each 
bonus not to exceed $250; $10 to be given for 
each month of service if length of service exceeds 
two months. There was also a favorable vote 
on each of the following amendments to the 
State constitution: State authorized to issue 
bonds in anticipation of revenues; contractin 
of certain debts prohibited till authorized a 
a general election; provision for sinking fund on 
debts already incurred; popular vote of approval 
required of debts incurred for highway baliding. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Nathan t. Miller, Rep.; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Jeremiah Wood, Rep.; Sec- 
retary of State, John J. Lyons, Rep.; Comptrol- 
_ ler, James A. Wendell, Rep.; Treasurer, N. M. 

Marshall, Rep.; Attorney-General, Charles D. 
Newton, Rep.; Engineer and Surveyor, Frank M. 
Williams; Commissioner of Education; Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Jesse S. Phillips, Rep.; 
Adjutant-General, Colonel J. Lester Kinkaid. 

JUDICIARY. Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, 
Frank H. Hiscock; Associate Judges, E. A. 
Chase, Frederick Collins, J. W. Hogan, B. N. 
Cardozo, C. W. Pound, C. B. McLaughlin, F. E. 
Crane, W. S. Andrews. See EDUCATION IN THE 
UnitTep STATES, 

NEW YORK BARGE CANAL. See 
CANALS. 

NEW YORK CITY. See City PLANNING; 
MUNICIPAL. OWNERSHIP; RAPID TRANSIT; Roaps 
AND PAVEMENTS. 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. A non-sec- 
tarian State institution of the higher learning 
in New York City; founded in 1830. Including 
the summer school, there were 10,522 students 
enrolled for 1920. There were 541 members in 
the faculty. The funds for the year amounted 
to $2,139,069.91. The library contained 163,766 
volumes. The 90 Trinity Place building which 
was purchased for the Wall St. Division in De- 
cember, 1919, was ready for occupancy and the 
Graduate School of Business Administration was 
created. The engineering building at University 
Heights was partly completed. The most recent 
gift was that of Jacob H. Schiff’s bequest of $50,- 
000 to the School of Commerce. President, E]- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NEW ZEALAND, Dominion or. A self- 
governing British dependency in the south Pa- 
cific, comprising three larger islands and several 
smaller ones. Capital. Wellington. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The length of the 
group of islands is 1000 miles and the greatest 
breadth, 180 miles. It includes the two large 
islands known respectively as North and South 
islands and the smaller Stewart island along 
with a number of still smaller ones, including the 
Cook islands, annexed in 1901 and various small 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. Area of North Is- 
land, 44,130 square miles; South Island, 58.- 
120; Stewart, 662; total, 103,681. Other esti- 
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mates place it higher, 104,751 square miles. It 
has a coastline of 4330 miles. Total population. 
at the census of October 15, 1916, 1,099,449. An 
estimate of 1920 placed it at slightly under 1,200,- 
000. The largest cities with their population 
on Oct. 15, 1916, are: Auckland, 133,712 (esti- 
mated in 1920 at 135,000); Wellington, 95,235; 
Christchurch, 92,733; Dunedin, 68,716. In 1918 
the immigrants numbered 11,906 and the emi- 
grants, 11,606. The deaths in that year num- 
bered 16,364 (above the average on account of 
the influenza epidemic); births, 25,860; and 
marriages, 6227. 

EpucaTion. Illiteracy is rare. In 1916, 95 
per cent of the population over five years of age, 
were reported at the census as able to read and 
write. At the end of 1917 the public primary 
schools numbered 2368 with 5766 teachers and 
190,354 pupils enrolled, and there were 34 sec- 
ondary schools with 349 teachers and 7590 pupils. 
There were also 60 district high schools and eight 
technical high schools. The university is simply 
an examining body, but there are four affiliated 
colleges as follows: The Otago University at 
Dunedin; Canterbury College at Christchurch; 
Auckland University at Auckland, and Vic- 
toria University at Wellington. The gradu- 
ates admitted for examination to the uni- 
versity of New Zealand in 1918 numbered 2317. 
The following information in respect to produc- 
tion, commerce, finance, etc., was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in 1920: 

Propucrion. The season of 1919 was far be- 
low normal so far as agricultural interests were 
concerned. The exceptionally severe winter and 
the late spring, followed by a very severe drought, 
seriously affected the crops, especially wheat and 
oats. The acreage was greatly decreased, and 
the estimated yield of wheat is only 4,100,000 
bushels, compared with the actual yield of 6,567,- 
629 bushels for the season 1918-19. The esti- 
mated yield of oats was 5,575,000 bushels, compar- 
ed with the actual yield of 6,884,609 bushels for 
the previous season. (Seé AGRICULTURE.) Nor 
was the year a very profitable one for the fruit 
growers. The season was late and the yield below 
normal. The quality was below the average for 
most kinds of fruit, especially for stone fruit. 
The fruit industry of the dominion is on the in- 
crease, and is quite well scattered over the coun- 
try. The principal centres are at Auckland, Nel- 
son, and Otago, where there is a majority of the 
13,865 acres of the non-bearing fruit trees, and 
12,689 acres of the bearing fruit trees of the 
country. According to figures given out by the 
Director of Horticulture, there were more than 
$40,000,000 invested in orchards, orchard plants, 
and fruit canneries. At the close of the year 
1919 there were 363,188 horses in the Dominion 
compared with 378,050 the year before; 3,350,274 
cattle, compared with 2,869,467 at the end of 
1918; 25,828,554 sheep, compared with 26,538,- 
302 at the end of the previous year, and 235,347 
pigs, compared with 258,694 at the end of 1918. 
Notwithstanding the loss in the number of sheep, 
horses, and pigs in the country, there was-a large 
gain in the number of cattle, and with the in- 
creased value of all kinds of stock, the stock 
raisers were in a much better position than at 
the beginning of the year. The New Zealand 
wool clip for 1919-20 was somewhat short of 
the average clip of the dominion, but the quality 
was considered above an average. ; The returns 
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for the 1918-19 season showed a gain over 1917- 
18. During the 1918-19 season, the weight per 
bale was slightly less than an average with a 
small increase in the average price. At the aver- 
age price, the total value of the clip would be 
$63,483,443, compared with $57,701,005 for the 
1917-18 clip. During the 1918-19 season, the 
New Zealand woolen mills took 18,821 bales, com- 
pared with 20,692 bales during the 1917-18 sea- 
son. The total quantity of wool acquired in the 
dominion for the British government from the 
commencement of the government wool com- 
mandeer, Dec. 21, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1919, amount- 
ed to 1,925,367 bales, for which the British gov- 
vernment paid $220,722,424. Of this quantity, 
France tok 49,207 bales, the United States 44,- 
373, and Canada 21,738. 


The farmers’ codperative associations in New. 


Zealand have steadily developed until they are 
now important factors in the business life of the 
eaominion, and are very rapidly gaining in 
stren These associations have taken up dif- 
ferent lines of development and trade and formed 
plans for building and operating their own flour 
mnills, establishing hydroelectric plants for the 
benefit of members of the association, as well as 
using their influence for better roads throughout 
the dominion. They are also interested in fer- 
tilizer and cement plants, and, in the aggregate, 
control a large portion of the business of the 
country. 

Soldiers bought 217,484 acres of land in 1919, 
compared with 86,720 acres during 1918, while 
other interests purchased 963,439 acres, com- 
pared with 755,025 acres for 1918. During the 
preceding tive years, 5,008,225 acres were taken 
over for cultivation. Discharged soldiers pur- 


Countries 1914 
IMPORTS FREOM 
United Kingdom ......c.ccceccsecees $58,829,606 
OGNGGR.. 6.66.6 64 66 OhK eb DESO wwe 8 2,881,785 
A UBGRALER 5 aco ese 658 8 WE it kw slo ews 3,876,371 
Belgium ...ccsscccceee Wie cea sere a eiwree ts §37,2 
BFANCO! (hi6 sees oe 2 OR Oe SWOT OR RSL 718,670 
GOFMANY 6b ss ec teva sews ee eer ees 1,997,572 
Ltaly” 68 yehswes hs Sek 0s 5 Ses Raweees 69,190 
Netherlands .....cccsessesceccccsons 618,230 
SWEGCU 6 bo ies 65 a CRS ES ROSES 388,429 
CIBER? 6c eerie BN 6S 6S ONES ARE ES 159,646 
OEDED: 6b cca hee Ve wee e EERE Re 912,473 
Philippine Islands ..........seeeeceee 107,121 
Uni Stated: cook tei8 ess oe eE SS 11,110,054 
All other countries ......ccccccvescees 25,506,376 
TOCA): Sieh de 6G N Ge EEA SS $106,362,691 
EXPORTS TO 
United Kingdom ........ccccsceesees $104,064,705 
CANAGE. 9266.5 6.505.862 6A a ae ee ,898,541 
AUStHAlIB 6s orcei ean wakes were aloes ,384,607 
Bel grimy soo ie a ise 6 a a eS ee 7,592 
PRANCO: 6-3 6s see ee saw a naw he oa eh 1,104,827 
GOPMSDY ik. 4.k hee i 6S Re ees 2,219,917 
TGGIY? isis ha ow ial ei hei ak OR Bb we 4,41 
Netherlands ........ccccevcesvacrvces 8,645 
SWOdG0 0 iii eres eae eta eee ee eS 2,915 
CHING” swiacai enc oe ob cee dee e game aes 818 
RPA : ie Cee Woe ee WOE ON Oa eee ES 289,596 
Philippine Islands ..........cccceceee 
nited States ...... ccc ee cee eee eens 5,008,025 
All other countries .........0c cc ceoese 2,824,725 
TOURE: 80 Seek ee Oe OR $127.809.476 
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animals would have been more marked had it 
not been that numbers were trapped for export 
and canning purposes, as well as for the sale of 
the skins, which became quite an important item 
in the exports of the country. The exports of 
rabbit skins during 1919 amounted to 2,437,693 
pounds, valued at $3,734,289, compared with 
1,359,290 pounds, valued at $1,458,806 for 1918. 
Very high prices ruled for rabbit skins in New 
Zealand during the closing weeks of 1919. Enor- 
mous numbers of rabbits were destroyed by trap- 
ping, but the greater number by poisoned phos- 
phorized pollard or oats and the use of strych- 
nine, distributed along the rabbit runs. Wire 
netting was used as a protection in other cases, 
and according to an amendment to the Rabbit 
Pest act it became compulsory for adjoining 
property owners to join in the payment of divid- 
ing-line fences. 

CoMMERCE. The foreign trade of the domin- 
ion more than doubled after 1913. American in- 
terests fared exceptionally well in the general 
increases. New Zealand’s foreign trade for 1919 
amounted to $408,873,304, of which $149,290,584 
was for imports and $259,582,720 for exports, 
compared with a total foreign trade of $256,500,- 
761 for 1918, and $255,573,064 for 1917. The 
balance of trade in favor of New Zealand was 
$110,292,136, compared with $20,631,785 for 1918, 
$51,965,858 for 1917, and $33,810,758 for 1916, 
making a total foreign trade balance for the four 
years of $216,700,537, or nearly $200 per capita, 
for a country with a population of less than 
1,200,000. The following table gives the foreign 
commerce of New Zealand by countries, including 
specie save when otherwise indicated, for 1914, 
1916, 1918, and 1919: 


1916 ° 1918 ¢ 1919 ® 
367,495,703 $43,690,100 $57,616,587 
8,685,333 4,530,536 7,894,600 
19,476,565 fee. 24,731,890 
551,628 164,405 200,124 
20,863 1,86 102 
503,615 278,969 866,760 

844,840 113,264 2,1 
500,081 340,013 487,103 
386,392 561,419 612,148 
2,739,712 5,912,140 6,122,136 
,176 173,003 158,007 
19,319,639 24,238,831 36,870,130 
18,032,502 12,948,312 14,852,588 


$128,180,121 


$117,934,488 


$149,268,805 


$130, 762,797 $88,784,804 $215,158,782 
3,367,550 8,728,437 4,770,093 
Bey Binowe 8,372,932 
WO iB ew eee 

cata 1 3,941,899 479,558 
161 228 344,548 

B . Abt Rae 166 

44 53 

8138 1,630 159,498 
535,533 26,352 89,797 

10 EO eeu aise ts wie 
12,136,988 19,688,144 20,448,490 
3,035,926 8,822,827 9,814,680 


$161,990,879 


©1918 figures include specie exported other than gold specie. 
> 1919 figures include gold bullion and specie for the last six months only. 


chased 76.702 acres in December, 1919. The New 
Zealand government was assisting discharged 
soldiers as far as possible to go on the land, and 
meeting with very good results. 

The increase of the rabbit pest in New Zealand 
during the war period is accounted for principally 
by the scarcity of labor. The increase of these 


$138,566,273 


$259,583,592 


COMMUNICATIONS. Railways open for traffic 
according to the latest statistics available in 
1920 had a mileage of 3012, of which the State 
owned 2983. The oversea shipping in 1919 
showed a tonnage of 1,480,883 entered and 1,505,- 
256 cleared, and the coastwise shipping, 7,366,- 
129 entered and 7,357,874 cleared. 
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There was but little increase in railway build- 
ing in 1919 on account of the shortage of labor. 
Only 13 miles of new railway opened for public 
use during the year 1919. Notwithstanding this 
fact, considerable work was done on new lines 
and railway tunnels, that will open up many 
miles of railway as soon as they are completed. 
There is a strong demand in New Zealand for a 
great increase in ratlroad development, which will 
doubtless result in extensive construction as soon 
as sullicient labor can be secured. At the end of 
1919 all workmen that could be spared from other 
government work and could be secured from other 
sources were put to work on the railroad exten- 
sions then under construction, and there was still 
a demand for 2000 or 3000 more men. At the 
close of 1919 there were in operation in New 
Zealand 2996 miles of government railway, over 
which 11,725,645 passengers and 5,613,739 tons 
of freight were carried, yielding a revenue of 
$24,277,177, with an expenditure of $14,787,079, 
compared with 2983 miles at the close of 1918, 
over which 11,730,643 passengers and 5,742,968 
tons of freight were carried, giving a revenue of 
$22,812,692, with an expenditure of $16,647,839 
for the year. During the first six months of 
1919, the railroad traffic was greatly handi- 
capped for lack of crews to man the trains. It 
was near the close of the year before the govern- 
ment was able to reéstablish the full train service. 
The holiday travel, beginning the latter part of 
December, was far in excess of any other similar 
period. Parliament enacted a law authorizing 
the organization of companies for the construc- 
tion of private railway lines as feeders to the 
government main lines. After this enactment, 
several companies were formed for the purpose 
of constructing such lines. One,line was to be 
constructed from Awamaitu to Putaruru on the 
main trunk line, between Auckland and Well- 
ington, a distance of about 30 miles, and another 
was to be constructed in the Waikato Valley to 
assist in the development of that extensive dairy- 
ing and agricultural district. These companies 
were to be authorized by the New Zealand gov- 
ernment to raise loans to cover the cost of con- 
struction with the understanding that the roads 
could be taken over hy the government at a later 
date, should that plan seem advisable. It was ex- 
pected that these private railways would greatly 
assist in the development of certain sections of 
the dominion. 

FINANCE. Figures made public by the New 
Zealand Ministry of Finance showed, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, an excess of 
revenue over expenditure of £2,299,415 (at 
normal exchange the pound sterling is equiva- 
lent to $4.8665), contrasted with a surplus of 
£3,678,773, in 1918-19, and £5.085,933, in 1917- 
18. The totals for these three years were: 


1919-20 


1917-18 1918-19 
Revenuo ....... £20,206,222 £22,352,372 £26,081,340 
Expenditure .... 15,120,289 18,673,599 23,781,925 


Excess revenue £5,085,933 £3.678,773 £2,299,415 


There was no decline in revenue during the 
period under review, the diminishing balance be- 
ing due wholly to the greater proportionate in- 
crease in expenditures. The various items of 
revenue for the past three years are thus given in 
the New Zealand Trade Review and Price Cur- 
rent: 
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Revenuce 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Customs ........ 23,864,308 £3,880,681 £4,830,324 
Stamp and deat 

duties ee eTee 1,892,014 2,124,772 3.344,933 
Postal and teleg’ph 1,836.956 1,964,812 2,096,756 
Land tax ....... 85,708 1.512,693 1,557,903 
Income tax ...... 5.619.561 6,219,336 6,869,765 
Becr duty ....... 237,075 273,334 355,403 
Railways ....... 4,668,223 4,975,445 5,766,015 
Registration, etc... 

fees ........ 101,249 111,993 175,755 
Marine ......... 38,053 35,151 42,646 
Misecllaneous .... 718,437 946.669 1,204,865 
Territorial ...... 205,643 202.734 215,757 
Nat'l endowment. 100,493 108,824 112,884 
Other reccipts ... 39,202 45,928 8,334 


Ss eal oe £20, 206,222 £22.352,872 226,081,340 


New Zealand’s revenue in 1919-20 was £3,728.- 
968 more than in 1918-19 and £5,875,118 more 
than in 1917-18. As the foregoing figures show. 
all the principal classes shared in the increase 
though the bulk of it was in customs. stamps, and 
railways. Expenditures in 1919-20 exceeded 
those for 1918-19 under all the principal head- 
inys save one—land and survey. The aggregate 
for 1919-20 was £5,108,326 more than in the 
preceding twelvemonth and £8,661,636 more than 
in 1917-18. The chief items of outlay during 
these three years were: 


Ezpendtture 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Interest and sink- 
ing fund .... £4,430,779 £6,086,769 £7,249,426 
Other permanent 
charges ..... 2,238,031 3,132,081 4,140,035 
Railways ....... 3,067,658 3,415,595 4,305,965 
Post and telegraph 1,487,145 1,699,701 1,941,498 
Education ...... 1,511,256 1,602,995 2,031,824 
Justice ......... 485,428 549,794 . 587,989 
Defcnse ........ 428,112 416,427 502,465 
Health and mental 
hospitals .... 225,701 318,808 (*) 
Internal affairs .. 249.747 271,218 336,356 
Agriculture ..... 224,565 240,465 818,566 
Land and survey . 139,832 209,403 68,364 
Other expenditures 612,035 730,343 799,442 
Total. 63.64.4444 £15,120,289 £18,673.599 £23,781,925 


* Not shown in available data. 


GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the gov- 
ernor-general, and legislative power in the gov- 
ernor-general and a general assembly of two 
chambers, namely, a legislative council and a 
house of representatives. A recent hill changed 
the legislative council from an appointive to an 
elective body. The house of representatives con- 
sisting of 80 members is elected by popular vote 
for three years. The distribution of seats by 
ae after the general election of 1919 was: 

eform party, 48; Liberals, 18; Labor party. 
10; Independents, 4; government seats 50 and 
the opposition, 30. Governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief, Admiral Jellicoe (Viscount 
Scapa); Prime Minister, W. F. Massey. (See 
AQUEDUCTS: NAVAL PROGRESS). 

NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. See City Puan- 
NING. 

NICARAGUA. The largest of the six Cen- 
tral American republics. Capital, Managua. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The estimated area is 
49,552 square miles, but it is generally placed at 
the lower figure of 49,200. The population, 
which is largely mestizo and Indian was estimated 
Dec. 31, 1911, at 746,000 as against 689,891, Dec. 
31, 1913, which would place it fourth among the 
Central American states in respect to population. 
Fully three-fourths of the people live in the 
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western half of the country. The chief towns 
with their estimated population are Leon, for- 
merly the a 73,520; Managua, the capital, 
41.538 (another estimate 48,367); and Granada, 
20,133 (another estimate 25,000). 

EDUCATION. Education is free and compul- 
sory. There are three universities, namely, 
Managua (the Central University), Jeon (the 
Western and Northern University), and Granada 
(the Western and Northern University). No 
later figures for schools were available than those 
given in preceding YEAR Booxs which showed 
about 356 elementary schools and about 10 
secondary schools. The state supports also a 
number of normal schools. There is an indus- 
trial, commercial, and scientific museum at 
Managua. 

PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE. Agricultural re- 
sources are remarkably rich, but largely unde- 
veloped. Wide stretches of arid land still remain 
uncultivated and there are large tracts of virgin 
forests abounding in mahogany and other cabinet 
woods, and dyewoods. The chief occupations are 
the cultivation of coffee and the raising of cattle. 
Cacao, sugar cane, bananas, corn, rice, tobacco, 
and rubber are also produced. The cultivation 
of sugar is encouraged by the government and 
offers other advantages, especially easy means of 
transport. Good grades of coffee are produced 
and the industry was stimulated in 1920 by the 
resumption of shipments to France through a 
treaty allowing the entry of coffee under reduced 
rates. Before the war France had been the best 
market. The mining of gold which is carried on 
by British and Americans is also of some im- 

rtance. 

In 1919 the foreign trade was the largest in 
respect to both exports and imports in the his- 
tory of the country; the value of the imports 
exceeded that of 1918 by 33 per cent and of the 
exports by 60 per cent. This was due chiefly to 
the large crop of coffee and its high price. The 
other chief products exported were gold, mahog- 
any, bananas, sugar, and hides. An increase of 
importe naturally followed the increase of exports 
but was also caused by the necessity of replenish- 
ing stocks depleted by the years of war. There 
was an increase of all manufactured articles with 
the exception of those in iron, steel, and leather. 
‘Lhe proportion of imports from the United States 
which supplied 84 per cent of the total was 
larger than in any previous year. In 1914 only 
G2 per cent had come from the United States. 
The following information in regard to commerce 
and finance was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
‘Lhe value of the imports into Nicaragua, by coun- 
tries of origin, tor the year 1919 and a com- 
parison with 1913 and 1918 are given in the fol- 
towing table: 


Countries of ortyin 1913 1918 1919 
Great Britain ....$1,150,611 $596,809 $689,721 
France .....0.e. 400,776 154,324 146,338U 
Italy .........-.. 144,361 16,6380 38,838 
Spain: «sag tae a 55,884 7,989 33,190 
Germany ....... 619,212 82 24 
Uther European 

countrics ... 36,149 7,134 9,212 
United States .... 3,244,008 4,630,057 6,687,712 
Panama ......-2 essere 138,559 147,613 
Guatemala ...... 798 9,661 5,449 
Honduras ....... 141 4,787 26,575 
Costa Rica...... 3,234 65,472 29,905 
Salvador ....... 13,203 35,704 32,992 
MOXICO seeweeecs XeesGG% ~Aweae ds 30,471 
West Indies..... ....... 8,413 3,516 
CHING: 2 caiseet niece. ee, ees 139,789 ....6.. 
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Countries of oh Bs hi 1918 1918 1919 
Other American 

_ countrics 28,471 112,764 3,771 
China .......... 67,932 3 3,572 
Japan .......... 5.227 3 512 
INGIA: ceiesioeieee ueiiawese ‘bbe duis’ 23,250 

Total ........ $5,770,006 $5,929,803 $7,912,653 


The United States lost its overwhelming posi- 
tion as the principal consumer of Nicaraguan 
products in 1919, principally owing to the re- 
sumption of the coffee trade with France. In 
1914 the United States consumed 49 per cent of 
the Nicaraguan products and France 23 per centy 
and in previous years an average of about 40 
per cent went to the United States. In 1918 the 
United States took 83 per cent and France noth- 
ing, whereas in 1919 the figures reverted more 
closely to pre-war proportions, the United States 
taking 62 per cent and France 28 per cent. Al- 
though the United States still held double the 
proportion it held before the war, it must be 
noted thac Great Britain used to take an average 
of 13 per cent, as against 4 per cent in 1919, and. 
Germany used to take about 20 per cent. 

‘The value of the exports shipped to the various 
countries participating in this trade in 1913, 
1918, and 1919 was as follows: 


Countries 
of destination 1918 1918 1919 
France .........- $1,763,186 ....... $3,534,163 
Great Britain .... 998,564 $2,000 437,513 
Italy” cs ove Ge weve 98,169 2,400 990 
Spain .......... 2,759 40,637 6,103 
Germany ....... 1,887,698 ...24..  —srwcees 
Other European 
countries ... 118,451  ....... 16,425 
United States .... 2,722,385 6,412,921 17,663,827 
Guatemala ...... 17,38 86,65 ‘12,101 
Honduras ....... 45,436 4,195 67,365 
Costa Rica ...... — "7,542 23.700 54,02 
Salvador ........ 24,050 50,821 153,97 
West Indies ..... ....... 4,920 8,27 
Oanada: 6.csens asa. ees ees 79,850 22,440 
Panama ........ .. ua ee 90,143 146,848 
Mexico ......005 ceceeee 965,977 277,197 © 
Other American 
countries 25,176 40,724 13,226 
China .......... 1245: soswaeeges «<Seertes 
Total ......... $7,712,047 $7,754,941 $12,409,473 
Raitways. An important new railway pro- 


jected for Nicaragua on which construction was 
ahout to be started in 1920 was planned to run 
from Chinandega to Plaza Grande, Peninsula of 
Cosiguina, in the Gulf of Fonseca, a distance of 
some 30 miles. <A branch line 20 miles in lenuth 
was to he constructed from it, at a point beyond 
El Tempisque to the Honduras frontier in the 
Department of Choluteca. So 

This new line was to be part of the system 
known as the “International Railways of Central 
America” and connect later with the section to 
be constructed by Honduras in the departments 
of Valle and Choluteca, between the Salvadorean 
and Nicaraguan frontiers, or the Pan-American 
Railway. ‘lhis proposed railway to Plaza 
Grande and its branches it was expected would 
considerably facilitate intercourse between the 
three republics bordering on the Gulf of Fonseca 
and be an important element in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway eventually to he built. 

FINANCE. According to British sources, the 
revenue in 1918-19 was £598,547; and the ex- 
penditure, £424,167; total debt Jan. 1, 1919, £1,- | 
174,950, The following information in regard to 
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the financial situation at the beginning of 1920 
was supplied hy the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: The financial 
plan of 1917 provided for a budget of expendi- 
tures and for financing the deferred interest and 
deferred sinking fund obligations of which pay- 
ment had been postponed on account of war con- 
ditions. The control of expenditure by a budget 
wads so successful that for the first time in many 
years there was a surplus at the close of each 
year. In 1920 the finances were reported to be 
in such condition that the debt: (between $8,000,- 
000 and $9,000,000) could readily be amortized 
and the interest regularly paid. In view of the 
improved credit of the government a new loan 
was authorized for a railway to the Atlantic 
Coast and the ee of the majority stock of 
the Pacific Railway, and a mission having been 
sent to New York in September, 1920, the loan 
was effected with a group of New York bankers 
before the end of the ‘year. 

GOVERNMENT. ‘The constitution as modified 
came into effect in 1913. The executive power is 
in a president who acts through a council of 
responsible ministers and legislative power is in 
a congress of two houses: a Senate of 13 Senators, 
elected for six years, and a House of Deputies of 
40 members elected for four years. President, in 
1920,.Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, reélected October 


3, and inaugurated December 31. See Guarte- 
MALA. 

NICASTRO, Oscar. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists. 


NICKEL. In 1920 the world’s production of 
nickel, 85 per cent of which is derived from the 
Sudbury district of Ontario, Canada, and most 
of the remainder from New Caledonia, was on a 
reduced basis following the great output for the 
war. In 1918 the ore raised at Sudhury amount- 
ed to 1,643,040 tons and in this the nickel was 
estimated at 45,886 tons and the copper at 23,843 
tons. In 1919 the ore produced fell off from this 
maximum to 614,955 tons and in 1920 the various 
plants sought to work on a pre-war basis and the 


ore raised amounted to about 1,100,000 tons of. 


which 1,000,000 tons were smelted into matte 
representing about 28,000 tons of nickel and 14,- 
500 tons of copper. The New Caledonia deposits 
idle during the war were again operated in 1920, 
while in the Province of Manitoba at the Bear 
and Oiseau runs deposits of ore of the Sudbury 
type were located during the year. 

In the production of nickel from the Ontario 
ores the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., for many years 
were the sole occupants of the field. During the 
year the new smelter of the British American 
Nickel Corporation, Ltd., at Nickelton, Ontario, 
referred to in the YEAR Book for 1919, came into 
production, to handle the ore from the old Mur- 
ray mine, which was found to contain large re- 
serves of ore. In addition to the smelting works 
at the mine, it had erected a refinery at Des- 
chenes, Quebec, where a sufficient supply of elec- 
tric power was available. This made two nickel- 
refining plants in Canada. See METALLURGY. 

NIGERIA, Cotony AND PROTECTORATE OF. 
A British possession in West Africa consisting of 
various areas which were formerly under separate 
administration and had been combined into the 
two protectorates of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, which in turn united on Jan. 1, 1914, 
into the colony and protectorate of Nigeria. The 
seat of government is Lagos. After Jan. 1, 1914, 
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the boundaries of the colony were defined anew 
and the protectorate was divided into the north- 
ern and southern provinces. Total area about 
332,000 square miles (northern province, 256,000 
square miles; southern province, 76,000 square 
miles) ; colony about 1400 square miles. Total 
population about 16,750,000. In the northern 
provinces the government schools in Nigeria num- 
bered 15 and there were besides 107 unassisted 
private schools, the average attendance of both 
being about 3335. The number of Mohammedan 
schools was over 26,000 with over 220,000 pupils. 
In the southern provinces in 1918 the government 
schools numbered 44 with 4791 pupils; the as- 
sisted schools numbered 189 with 26,300 and un- 
assisted 1422 with about 51,000. The chief prod- 
ucts are palm oil and palm kernels, and various 
fats, meal, soap, etc., obtained from the raw prod- 
ucts of the oi] palm. There is a considerable pro- 
duction of hides and skins. Tobacco is also 
grown. Rich deposits of tin ore have been dis- 
covered and iron ore and tin are worked. In 
1919 the first year after the cessatiqn of hos- 
tilities, trade was carried on under difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the oversea trade was more than 
40 per cent greater than in 1918. The 1919 fig- 
ures were as follows: Exports, $71,657,908; im- 
ports, $58,507,256. The principal imports in re- 
spect to value were cotton piece goods; cooper’s 
stores; salt; bags and sacks; and tobacco. The 
chief exports in respect to value were: Palm 
kernels and palm oil]; tin ore; and cocoa-beans. 
In 1919 the United Kingdom and its possessions 
contributed 86.61 per cent of the imports and 
received 85.26 per cent of the exports. The per- 
centages for the United States were respectively 
12.59 and 11.52. The revenue for 1918 was £8,- 
470,593; expenditure £3,459,774. The shipping 
entered and cleared in 1917 had a tonnage of 
805,981 of which 777,248 was British, a con- 
siderable falling off from the preceding year. In 
1918 there were 1110 miles of railway open for 
traffic. Both the colony and the protectorate 
have been under an executive council since Jan. 
1, 1914. In addition to this, there is an advisory 
and deliberative body called the Nigerian Council, 
composed of the governor and members of the 
executive council and others. Governor at the 
beginning of 1920, Sir Hugh Clifford. 

NITROGEN FIXATION FOR FERTIL- 
IZER. See FERTILIZERS. 

NOBEL PRIZE. Some of the prizes in 1920 
were for the previous year, the award having 
been delayed. Prizes for 1919 awarded in 1920 
were: edicine, Dr. Jules Bordet, of Brussels, 
a pupil of Pasteur and celebrated as an expert 
in toxicology; Chemistry, Professor Asihan of 
the University of Helsingfors, Finland, who had 
made important inventions in artificial rubber; 
Literature, Karl Spitteler, essay writer of Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland; Peace, Léon Bourgeois, Presi- 
dent of the French Association for the League of 
Nations. The prizes of 1920 awarded before the 
close of the year were: Medicine, Professor 
August Krogh, celebrated oceanographer of 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Theodore Knut Hamsun, 
novelist of Norway; Physics, Charles Edward 
Guillaume, head of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, expert in alloys and dis- 
coverer of nickel-steel compound; Peace, Wood- 
row Wilson. The Peace prize which like the 
others amounted to about $40,000, is awarded by 
a committee of five elected by the lower house of 
the Swedish parliament. Mr. Wilson was the 
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third American to receive this price, the others 
being Theodore Roosevelt (1906), and Elihu Root 
(1912). The Peace prizes were bestowed on M. 
Bourgeois and the representative of President 
Wilson at a meeting of the Storthing at Chris- 
tiania, December 10. 

NOBLE, Harerer I. American gynecologist, 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1920. She was 
born at Davenport, Iowa, in 1859, and graduated 
at the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia, 
where she became head demonstrator of anatomy 
and curator of the college museum. Previous 
to her death she had been a specialist in gyneco- 
logical department of the post-graduate hospital. 

NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE. See NortH 
DAKOTA. 

NORRIS, True Livineston. Editor, died, 
December 4. He was born at Manchester, N. H., 
May 4, 1848; served in the Civil War as a private 
in the Massachusetts Volunteers; was admitted 
to the bar in 1868, and practiced at Boston, 
Washington, and Concord, N. H. He then went 
into newspaper work and was first on the staff 
of the New York Herald, 1883-5; then on the 
Boston Cilobe, 1885-8, of which after 1888 he was 
the editor. After 1893 he was the proprietor of 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Times and the States 
and the Union. He was delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1900 and 1904. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Poputation. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 2,559,123 residents in the State, 
Jan. 1, 1920, as compared with 2,200.287 in 
797C. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 269,740, an in- 
crease of 6.3 per cent since 1910. The fo'low- 
ing table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years, 1919 and 1920: 
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Raleigh, 150; Confederate Women’s Home, 
Fayetteville. The State prison is at Raleigh; 
number of inmates, 825. 

ELEcTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Cox (Democrat), 305,447; 
Harding (Republican), 232,848; as compared 
with the following vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1916: ilson (Democrat), 168,383; 
Hughes (Republican), 120,890. The vote for 
governer was: Cameron Morrison (Democrat), 
308,151; John J. Parker (Republican), 230,175; 
and for United States Senator: Lee S. Overman 
(Democrat), 310,504; <A. E. Holton (Repub- 
lican) , 229,343. 

OFFICERS, Governor, Cameron Morrison; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, W. B. Cooper; Secretary of 
State, J. Bryan Grimes; Auditor, Baxter Dur- 
ham; Treasurer, Benjamin R. Lacy; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, E. é. Brooks; 
Attorney-General, James D. Manning. 

JupictaBy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Walter Clark; Associate Justices, Platt D. 
Walker, William A. Hoke, William R. Allen, W. 
P. Stacy. See EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 

NORTH CAROLINA, UNrIversiTy or. A non- 
sectarian, co-educational institution at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., founded in 1795. The students for 
the summer session of 1920 numbered 1146, and 
for the regular fall session, 1470. There were 
106 members on the teaching staff, including 
9 additions. The income for the year was $715,- 
878. There were 93,914 volumes in the library. 
There were various gifts of unusual sort given 
for the establishment of loan funds for the as- 
sistance of needy students. A collection of 1300 
volumes from the shelves of the late Dr. K. P. 
Battle was the gift of the heirs to the university. 
Through the generosity of the General Educa- 
tional Board $40,000 was appropriated for the 
purpose of increasing the salaries of members 


of the teaching force. The new Steele Dormitory 


was nearing completion. Phillips Hall was com- 
pleted and was occupied by the department of 
Physics, Engineering and Mathematics. Presi- 
dent, Harry Woodburn Chase, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Poputation. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 645,680 residents in the State, 
Jan. 1, 1920, as compared with 577,056 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 77,693, an increase of 
4.5 per cent since 1910. The following table is 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, covering the years, 
1919 and 1920: 
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Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

rn .. 1920 2,784,000 64,032,000 $72,356,000 
1919 2,800,000 53,200,000 98,420,000 
Oats 1920 180,000 3,960,000 8,802,000 
1919 198,000 8,307,000 3,505,000 
Wheat 1920 724,000 8,471,000 17,789,000 
919 768,000 6,067,000 14,136,000 
Rye ..... 1920 96,000 912,000 1,733,000 
1919 99,000 881,000 1,850,000 
Tobacco .. 1920 582,000 “384,120 97,182,000 
919 528,000 325,248 174,333,000 
Hay ..... 1920 918,000 °1,333,000 380,658,000 
1919 820,000 °1,140,000 27,504,000 
Peanuts .. 1920 113,000 3,955,000 5,418,000 
919 116,000 4,756,000 11,605,000 
Potatoes .. 1920 56,000 5,040,000 7,157,000 
1919 62,000 4,898,000 7,984,000 
S. Potatoes 1920 101,000 10,605,000 12,090,000 
1919 104,000 9,880,000 18,634,000 
Cowpeas . 1920 202,000 2,343,000 6,022,000 
1919 213,000 1,814,000 8,548,000 
S’rg’'m S’p 1920 837,000 °*38,700,000 8,700,000 
1919 39,000 °*3,666,000 3,703,000 
Cotton ... 1920 1,518,000 *840,000 60,900,000 
1919 1,490,000 °830,000 146,282,000 
Boy Beans 1920 91,000 1,638,000 4,554,000 
1919 96,000 1,373,000 4,256,000 

* Pounds. ° Bales. ° Tons. °* Galtons. 
CHARITIES AND CoBRECTIONS. The State char- 


itable institutions with situation, and number of 
inmates in 1920 are: Central Hospital for the 
Insane, Raleigh, 1416 (number of patients treated, 
1919-20) ; State Hospital, Morgantown, 1330; 
State Hospital, Goldsboro, 1000; Sanatorium for 
the Treatment of Tuberculosis, Sanatorium, 130; 
Orthopedic Hospital, Gastonia; Oxford Orphan 
Asylum, Oxford, 376 (1918); Orphanage for the 
Colored Race, Oxford, 185; Soldiers’ Home, 


Crop Year Acreane Produc. Bu. Value 
rm .... 1920 711,000 17,064,000 $12,286,000 
1919 508,000 16,764,000 23,470,000 
Oats 1920 2,485,000 59,640,000 20,874,000 
1919 2,280,000 385,340,000 23,678,000 
Barley 1920 1,260,000 22,680,000 12,701,000 
919 1,200,000 18,800,000 14,904,000 
Wheat 1920 7,600,000 68,400,000 88,920,000 
919 8,000,000 55,200,000 133,082,000 
Flaxseed 1920 785,000 8,896,000 6,935,000 
1919 700,000 8,220,000 14,200,000 
Rye ..... 1920 934,000 9,340,000 11,115,000 
1919 1,945,000 15,560,000 18,828,000 
Hay ... 1920 2,767,000 ¢2,946,000 32,449,000 
919 2,744,000 °8,278,000 51,517,000 
Potatoes 1920 90,000 7,110,000 6,968,000 
sa 919 95,000 5,985,000 9,576,000 

ons 


MANUFACTURES, A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the census of manufactures 
for the State of North Dakota issued by the 
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Bureau of the Census, showed a consistent in- 
crease at the census of 1919, as compared with 
that for 1914. In the order of their importance 
from a percentage standpoint, the increases for 
the several items ranked as follows: Cost of 
materials, 207.2 per cent; value of products, 171.3 
per cent; wages, 123.6 per cent; value added by 
manufacture, 93.4 per cent; capital, 72.7 per 
cent; salaries, 61.9 per cent; wage earners, 36.5 
per cent; proprietors and firm members. 28.4 per 
cent; number of establishments, 27.9 per cent; 
salaried employees, 20.8 per cent; and primary 
horsepower, 18.1 per cent. The capita! invested. 
as reported in 1919, showed a gain of $10,337,000, 
or 72.7 per cent, over that in 1914. The average 
capital per establishment was approximately $27,- 
000 in 1919 and $20,000 in 1914. The cost of 
materials used in 1919 showed an increase over 
that for 1914 of $30,006,000 or 207.2 per cent. 
The average cost of materials per establishment 
in 1919 was approximately $50,000, and in 1914 
$21,000. The value of products in 1919 showed 
an increase over that in 1914 of 36,227.000, or 
171.3 per cent. The average per establishment 
in 1919 was approximately $64,000 and in 1914 
$30,000. The value added by manufacture in 
1919 shows an increase over that in 1914 of 
$6,221,000, or 93.4 per cent. The value added 
by manufacture in 1919 formed 22.5 per cent of 
the total value of products and in 1914 31.5 per 
cent. In 1919, as compared with 1914, the num- 
ber of salaried employees showed an increase of 
156, or 20.8 per cent, while the average number 
of wage earners increased 1197, or 36.5 per cent. 
A comparative summary for the State for 1914 
and 1919 follows: 


Number of establishments 
Persons engaged in manufactures........0..0 ccc ce eee 
Proprietors and firm members 
Salaried employees... ........ cece ce tee eee eens 
Wage earners (average number) 
Primary Orse power sick ce 656 oo es RON ODES HOKE E SE 
Capital 
Services 
Salaries 
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han ee eee sa nine 
Value of products 


Cr ee ed 


Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost 
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EpucaTIon. According to the school census of 
1920, there were 203,857 persons of school 
(6 to 20, inclusive) residing in the State of 
North Dakota in June, 1920. The number of 
different persons employed as teachers in the 
schools in 1920 was 8219. The average monthly 
salary of all teachers was a little over $95. 

TRANSPORTATION. Total mileage of steam rail- 
way in the State in 1920, including secondary 
main line and side-tracks, was 6396.6, of which 
2359.83 were under the Great Northern, 1926.82 
under the Northern Pacific, and 1486.86 under 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
railway companies. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The State in- 
stitutions in 1920 were as follows: State Train- 
ing School, Mandan; State Penitentiary, Bis- 
marck; Hospital for Insane, Jamestown; School 
for Deaf, Devils Lake; Institution for Feeble- 
Minded, Grafton; School for Blind, Bathgate ; 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Dunseith; Florence 
Crittendon Home, Fargo; Soldiers Home, Lisbon. 
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ELeEcTION. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: - Harding (Republican), 


160,072; Cox (Democrat), 37,422; Debs (So- 
cialist), 8283; as compared with the following 
vote in the presidential election of 1916: Wilson 
(Democrat), 55,206; Hughes (Republican), 53,- 
471; Benson (NSocialist), 5716. The vote for 
governor was: Lynn J. Frazier (Republican, 
Non-Partisan), 116,934; J. F. T.. O’Connor 
(Democrat, Independent), 112,292; and _ for 
United States Senator: Dr. E. F. Ladd (Repub- 
lican, Non-Partisan), 130,098; H. H. Perry 
(Democrat, Independent), 87,006. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. In 1918, various 
features of the industrial programme of the Non- 
Partisan League had been embodied in the laws. 
These included among other things the construc- 
tion of a large elevator and flour mill at Grand 
Forks, and the deposit of public funds in the 
bank of North Dakota which was to serve as the 
financial organ of the new industrial programme. 
At the close of the year 1920, however, 
the financial system was seriously embarrassed. 
The election in the autumn had for one of its 
issues the doing away with the compulsory de- 
posit of public funds in the bank. The people 
voted in large majority in favor of this. The 
leaders of the League had planned to make the 
bank the source of credit for the new plans and 
at one time over $30,000,000 was under the con- 
trol of the bank. As a result of the decision at 
the November election, this sum had been re- 
duced to about $10,000,000. Withdrawal of 
funds was checked to some extent by the action 
of the Industrial Commission which passed. res- 
olutions prohibiting counties, towns, etc., from 


Per cent. 

Census— of tnerease, 

1919 1914 1914-1919 
894 699 27.9 
6,151 / 4,627 82.9 
774 603 28.4 
905 749 20.8 
4,472 3,275 36.5 
17,791 15,062 18.1 
$24,550,000 $14,213,000 72.7 
835,000 3,302,000 107.0 
1,434,000 886,000 61.9 
5,401,000 2,416,000 123.6 
44,490,000 14,484,000 207.2 
57,374,000 21,147,000 171.3 
12,884,000 6,668,000 93.4 


withdrawing funds in order to place .them in 
private banks. Nevertheless, the situation was 
embarrassing and the members of the League 
were planning to introduce a measure in the next 
legislature that would make the bank the de- 

sitory of all public funds despite the decision 
in the November election. On account of the 
difficulty with the bank, the Industrial Com- 
mission was obliged to discontinue the work on 
the building programme. The programme had 
called for the financing of industries by the issue 
of bonds, amounting to $17,000,000. Down to 
1920, the Industrial Commission had been able 
to dispose of only a very small fraction of this 
amount. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Lynn J. Frazier; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Howard R. Wood; Secretary of 
State, Thomas Hall; State Auditor, D. C. Poin- 
dexter; State Treasurer, John Steen; Attorney- 
General, Wm. Lemke; Commissioner of Insurance, 
S. A. Olsness; Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor, John N. Hagen; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Minnie J. Nielson. 
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Jupic1ARy. Supreme Court Justices: Luther 
E. Birdzell, J. E. Robinson, R. H. Grace, Harry 
A. Bronson, A. M. Christianson. 

NORTH DAKOTA, UNIversity oF. A co- 
educational State institution of higher education 
at University Station, Grand Forks, N. D., found- 
el in 1883. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion was 163; that of the fall, 1152. There were 
102 members in the faculty. The Federal Land 
Endowment Funds of $1,500,000 yielded an in- 
come of $65,000. In addition to the endowment 
income, there was an annual income of: Stu- 
dent fees, $42,800; dormitories, $10,000; State 
appropriations, $241,400; miscellaneous, $5200. 
There were 58,000 volumes in the general univer- 
sity library. President, Thomas Franklin Kane, 
Ph.D., LT..D. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY. A territory of 
the Australian Commonwealth, situated in the 
central and northern part of the continent; 
formerly part of the States of South Australia 
which transferred it to the Commonwealth, ‘Jan. 
1, 1911. Area, 523,620 square miles; population, 
exclusive of aborigines, estimated June 30, 1919, 
4921, the aborigines being placed at over 20,000. 
Capital, Darwin with a population in 1911 of 958. 
See AUSTRALIA. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE. A co-edu- 
cational, institution of the higher learning at 
Napierville, Ill., founded in 1861. There were 
199 women and 291 men enrolled for the fall ses- 
sion. The faculty numbered 35 with six addi- 
tions during the year. Productive funds of the 
institution amounted to $291,000 and the in- 
come for the year was $63,466. The library con- 


tained 15,090 volumes. The campaign for $750,- 
000 was completed successfully; $500,000 for en- 
dowment and the balance was to be used for a 
women's dormitory to be erected in the near fu- 
ture. President, Ef. FE. Rall, Ph.D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. A co- 
educational institution of the higher learning at 
Evanston, Chicago, Ill.; founded in 1851. At the 
summer school there were 652 men and 214 women 
‘enrolled, while the fall session enrollment was 
4540 men and 1863 women. There were 401 
members in the faculty. The productive en- 
downment was approximately $5,600,000 and the 
total income from all sources was $3,250,000. 
The university library contained 123,662 vol- 
umes and 93,720 pamphlets. The Gary Law Li- 
brary of the Law School contained 50,000 vol- 
umes, and in addition to these main libraries, 
other schools had small technical libraries which 
contained 20,000 volumes. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the year was the purchase of a new 
campus site in the city of Chicago where it was 
proposed to erect new buildings to house the 
Schools of Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Com- 
merce, which are now somewhat scattered in the 
city. In connection with the University, the 
Joseph Medill School of Journalism has _ been 
established. President, Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D., 
who was called to the presidency of the university 
Oct. 1, 1920, to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Lynn Harold Hough, D.D., Th.D. 
NORTHWEST PROVINCES. The Prairie 
Provinces of Canada. See CANADA. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. That part 
of western Canada which is bounded on the west 
by Yukon Territory and separated by the 60th 
arallel from British Columbia and the Prairie 
rovinces on the south; comprising the districts 
formerly known as the Northwest Territory, Kee- 
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watin, and Rupert’s Land. Area, estimated at 
1,242,224 square miles, including 34,298 water 
area; population (1911), 18,481. It is under the 
administration of the officers of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, directed by a commissioner 
whose headquarters are at Ottawa. Commission- 
er at the beginning of 1920, Lieutenant-colonel 
F. White. 

NORTON, Greorce W. Newspaper writer, 
died, October 22. He was born at Strong, Me., 
Aug. 25, 1855, and graduated at the State Normal 
School. He taught school for some vears and 
then became a reporter for the Portland Evening 
Kapress, of which he became editor in 1872. He 
was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1900. 

NORWAY. A constitutional monarchy in 
northwestern Europe; formerly united with 
Sweden, but separated June 7, 1905; forming 
the western and northern part of the Scandinav- 
ian peninsula, with an extreme length of 1110 
miles and an extreme width of 250 miles. Of the 
total area, 75 per cent is estimated as unproduc- 
tive, 21.5 per cent under forest and 3.5 per cent 
under cultivation. Area estimated at 125,001 
square miles; population, Dec. 1, 1910, 2,391,- 
782; estimated, Jan. 1, 1918, 2,632,010. Capital, 
Christiania, with an estimated population on 
Jan. 1, 1918, of 259,445. The movement of popu- 
lation in 1918 was as follows: Births (exclusive 
of still born), 63,910; deaths (exclusive of still 
born), 43,104. The emigration in 1913 amounted 
to 1226, of whom 1179 went to the United States. 
The national church is Lutheran, which is en- 
dowed by the State and in 1910 there were only 
62,553 dissenters, including 10,986 Methodists, 
7659 Baptists, and 2046 Roman Catholics. Edu- 


cation is compulsory between the ages of 6% 
and 14. The number of public elementary schools 
in 1916 was 6130 in the country with 289,050 
pupils and 3345 schools in the towns with 98,- 
876 pupils. The university in Christiania had 
an attendance in 1916 of 1500 students. For- 
ests and fisheries are the chief national sources 
of wealth. No later figures for their output 
were available than those given in the preceding 
YeEaR Book. Pyrite is the chief mineral prod- 
uct; others are silver, copper ore, iron ore, feld- 
spar, and nickel. ‘Total value of mineral prod- 
ucts in 1917, 42,824,000 kroner. Mining estab- 
lishments, Jan. 1, 1918, numbered about 106, em- 
ploying 8518 workers. Though the country is 
rich in water power, manufactures are retarded 
by the lack of coal, being wholly dependent on 
importation. The chief manufactures are electro- 
chemical products. According to figures pub- 
lished at the beginning of 1918, there avere 6935 
manufacturing establishments employing a total 
of 161,278 persons. See AGRICULTURE. 
CoMMERCE. In 1917 the leading countries in 
respect to the value of imports into Norway were, 
in the order of their importance: America, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Germany, 
and Denmark. Chief among the countries of 
destination for exports were: Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, France, and Sweden. The 
total value of the imports in 1917 was 1,661,307,- 
700 kroner; of the exports, 791,372,200 kroner. 
‘The chief classes of imports in their order of 
value were: Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc.; 
minerals, unwrought; breadstuffs; and textiles. 
Leading articles of export were: Animal pro- 
duce; timber and wooden articles; and minerals, 
manufactured. The export trade fell off consid- 
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erably in 1918-19, but began to recuperate in 
1920, exports during the first half of that year 
having more than doubled as compared with the 
first half of 1919. At the same time imports 
were reported as diminishing in proportion. The 
government was resorting to various means for 
developing the export trade. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. The State railways, Jan. 
1, 1920, had a mileage of 1719; private lines, 
290; total, 2009. The registered merchant ves- 
sels, Jan. 1, 1919, numbered 3474 with a net ton- 
nage of 1,223,900. The following table shows the 
number and tonnage of vessels which arrived at 
and departed from Norwegian ports during the 
years 1914-1919: 


Incoming Outgoing. 
Yeare Number Tons Number Tons 
1914 .... cae 10,103 5,700,000 10,134 6,600,000 
O15 since a 10,604 5,800,000 10,943 5,500,000 
1916 ........ 9,43 4,700,000 9,888 4,700,000 
VOLT acess es 4,676 2,400,000 4,578 2,500,000 
1918: o664siws 4,070 1,900,000 4,075 2,000,000 
1919 ........ 6,104 8,100,000 6,041 8,000,000 
FINANCE. The Norwegian budget estimate for 


the financial year was as follows (crown= 
$0.268) : 


Revenue Orowns 
Direct (G68: ayes ves cet we oe has Bea 865,400,000 
Indirect taxes ....... cc cee tee cece 118,700,000 
Other revenue ......ccecccccccccccces 187,200,000 
TOT RS 5 icss aes es Sn tas aise a ch as 60,200,000 
OCR oie. Sane hai ara eee: mac AR ARS Cw tac 726,500,000 
Expenditure Orowna 
Reeurring expenses ..........0..00008. 861,400,000 
Non-recurring expenses ............... 834,100,000 
Debt service ....... cee ee ce ees 81,000,000 
TOCA os posse WW terderana eek WERE Eales 726,500,000 


This showed\‘a deficit of 60.200.009 crowns to 
be met by borrowing. The pre-war deht of Nor- 
wav was 360,100.000 crowns. The debt at the 
beginning of 1920 was 1,016,900,000 crowns. of 
which 687.000.000 crowns was internal and 329.- 
900.000 crowns was external. The ner capita 
debt at the beginning of 1920 was 391.11 crowns. 
At nar of exchange this was $104.82, against 
$69.20 for Sweden. $73.17 for Denmark, and 
$225.34 for the United States. 

On Dec. 15, 1920, the Norwegian Storthing 
(parliament) approved the government budcet 
for the period 1920-21, which closes June 30. 
1921. The budget showed a total expenditure of 
772,889.000 crowns ($207,134.252 normal ex- 
change). The ordinary expenditures amount 
to 511.600,000 crowns ($137,108.8N0). and the 
extraordinary expenditures to 261,289,000 crowns 
($70,025,452). 

GOVERNMENT AND History. Executive power 
is in a king (Haakon VIII., born Aug. 31. 1872), 
who acts through a council of state. Wegisla- 
tive nower is in the Storthing or parliament 
elected by universal suffrage without distinction 
of sex. Distribution of members by party 
rroups at the beginning of 1920: Liherals, 52: 
Conservatives. 39: Moderate Liberals. 10: So- 
eialista. 18: Agricultural pnartv, 3: Democrats. 
3; Independent. 1. Ministry in 1920: Prime 
Minister and Minister of Juatice. Otto B. Hal- 
vorsen; Foreion Affairs. C. F. Michelet: Finance. 
EK. Hagerup Bull: Public Works. C. Middelthon: 
Agriculture, G. A. Jahren: Social Questions, O. 
Klingenherg: Provisions. J. H. Rve Holmbne: 
Commerce, G. Meyer Brunn; Defense, C. W. 
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Wefring; Public Worship, N. Ridderwald Jensen. 

In the autumn the Russian delegate, M. Lit- 
vinov arrived in Norway about the same time 
as the Norwegian delegates returned from the 
Moscow Congress. A campaign in favor of Bol- 
shevism was at that time going on in the coun- 
try. M. Litvinov proposed a commercial treaty 
between the two governments, September 18, 
but it was not accepted. The Norwegian gov- 
ernment made a proposal which merely looked 
to the resumption of trade to a limited extent, 
offering to receive a certain amount of mail and 
code telegraph matter in return for trade rela- 
tions to a certain degree, but refusing free tran- 
sit through the country and demanding guar- 
antees against Bolshevist\ propaganda. There 
had meanwhile developed in Norway a move- 
ment for giving labor a share in industrial man- 
agement and it had taken form in a system of 
industrial works councils. A commission had 
been appointed with the approval of parliament 
to draft a measure for workingmen’s participa- 
tion in the management of industries, and the 
commission proposed a law which provided for 
a shop council in every business and industrial 
establishment having a certain number of em- 
ployees; the council to consist of not more then 
three representatives of the employers and from 
three to nine representatives of the clerical and 
office force, the exact number in each case to be 
fixed by a district council which was in turn to 
be subject to a national council having jurisdic- 
tion over all. 

The Communists of northern Norway, were 
found to be in regular relations with the Soviet 
government in the latter months of the year, and 
were believed to be supported by Soviet money. 
A serious railway strike began on all the State 
lines, December 1. It was opposed by the bour- 
geois element and the conservative Socialists, 
which believed the real object of the strike was 
the seizure of political control. The Norwegian 
Community Aid, an association organized to pre- 
vent strikes, was active in combating the attempt 
of the Communists to turn it into a general strike 
by the aid of money received from Moscow. 
Through the efforts. of the Community Aid strike 
breakers were gathered in sufficient numbers to 
run the plants. By December 15, the attempt to 
make it a general strike was abandoned. See 
PoLaR RESEARCH; SPITZBERGEN; and NAVAL 
PROGRESS. 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. See Scan- 
DINAVIAN LITERATURE. 

NOTRE DAME. A Roman Catholic institu- 
tion of higher learning at Notre Dame, Ind., 
founded in 1842. The enrollment for the sum- 
mer school was 470 and for the regular fall ses- 
sion, 1147. There were 70 members in the 
faculty. There were 103,000 volumes in the li- 
yo President, Rev. Jas. A. Burns, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. 

NOVA SCOTIA. One of the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada. Capital, Halifax, the chief 
naval station of Canada. Area, 21,068 square 
miles, of which 360 are under water; popula- 
tion in 1911, 492,338; population of Halifax in 
191], 46,619; of the next largest city, Sydney, 
17,723. Movement of population, 19)7—17;: 
Births, 12,421; deaths, 9125; marriages, 3611. 
The chief occupation is agriculture. Area un- 
der field crops in 1919, 992,000, valued at $651,- 
034,000. There is a profitable fruit industry, 
apples being the most important crop; and po- 
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tatoes of a superior quality are raised. In 1919 
there were 406,000 cattle in the province. Esti- 
mated forest area, 12,000 square miles. Rail- 
way mileage (1918), 1480. Along with New- 
foundland the fisheries are the most important 
in Canada, engaging annually from 30,000 to 
40,000 men. The value of the 1919 catch was 
$14,351,000. Executive power is in a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed for five years by the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and acting through a 
council or responsible ministry; aad legislative 
ower in an assembly of two houses, namely, the 
gislative Council of 21 members appointed by 
the Crown for life and the House of Assembly of 
43 members chosen by popular vote for five years. 
Lieutenant-governor in 1920, J. McCallum 
Grant; prime minister, George H. Murray. 

NU TION, Human. See Foop anp Nv- 
TRITION. 

NYASSALAND, or NYASALAND PRO- 
TECTORATE. A British protectorate, former- 
ly known as British Central Africa, situated on 
the southern and western shores of Lake Ny- 
assa and extending towards the Zambezi River. 
Area, 39,573 square miles; population (1918), 
1,217,107 natives, 724 Europeans, and 407 Asi- 
atics. The seat of government is Zomba; chief 
settlement, Blantyre. The schools in 1917-18 
numbered 2038 with 120,254 pupils, education 
‘being in the hands of 11 Christian missions. 
Coffee is largely produced in the Shiré province 
and tobacco is grown for export. Latterly a de- 
velopment of ree has been indicated. 
Jmports (1918-19), £648,979; exports, £504,739; 
revenue, £187,645; expenditure, $150,198. In 
January it was learned that financial arrange- 
ments had been completed in London for the 
early construction of the railway from Beira in 
Mozambique across the Zambezi River to Fort 
Johnston in British Nyassaland, which was guar- 
anteed by the government. The new plan was of 
special importance to the colony as it would en- 
able new settlers, many of whom were ex-serv- 
ice men, to reach Nyassaland by way of the Por- 
tuguese port. Its effect on the Portuguese colony 
of Mozambique was expected to be equally bene- 
ficial. Governor at the beginning of 1920, Sir 
George Smith. 

NYREDGHAZI, Ervin. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

OAKEY, P. Davis. Ex-Congressman, died at 
New Haven, Conn., November 18. He was born 
at East Millstone, N. J., Feb. 25, 1860; was edu- 
cated in the public schools; went into business 
at Hartford, ee and held in succession sev- 
eral city offices. He was member of Congress, 
1915-17. In politics he was a Republican and 
he was well-known as an after-dinner speaker. 

OATS. As for most other crops, statistics 
regarding the world’s production of oats in 1920 
were incomplete. It was reported that estimates 
covering 12 countries, normally producing about 
40 per cent of the total oat crop of the world, 
show a yield of about 2,019,615,000 bushels, as 
compared with 1,821,743,000 bushels in 1919. 
Estimates made public by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome, placed the 1920 
production of Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France, 
Wales, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Japan, Algeria, and Tunis at 605,182,000 bushels 
or nearly 20 per cent above the crop of 1919 and 
6 per cent above the 5-year average of 1914— 
1918. The crop of Germany was reported at 
237,600,000 bushels or 9,600,000 bushels under 
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the yield of the year before. The Canadian crop 
was estimated at 543,058,000 bushels as compared 
with 394,387,000 bushels the preceding year and 
considerahly above the average yield. Before 
the war the United States and Russia were the 
leading oats producing countries, but statistics 
for Russia have not been available since 1914. 

The production of the United States in 1920 
as estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
was 1,524,055,000 bushels or 292,301,000 bushels 
above the yield of the preceding year. The area 
in 1920 was 43,323,000 acres and the average rate 
per acre 35.2 bushels. In 1919 the production 
was 1,231,754,000 bushels, the area 41,835,000 
acres, and the average acre yield 29.4 bushels, 
while the average for the five years 1914-1918 
was a yield of 1,414,558,000 bushels, an area of 

, 41,773,000 acres, and a production of 33.9 bushels 
per acre. The crop of 1920 was not only satis- 
factory in quantity produced, but it also was of 
high quality. The estimated average weight per 
measured bushel was 33.1 pounds or 1.1 pounds 
over the standard weight. The leading oats-pro- 
ducing states in 1919 were: Iowa, Illinois, Tex- 
as, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, which yielded 
nearly one-half of the total production for that 
year. ‘ 

The average farm value of oats on Dec. 1, 1920, 
was only 47.2 cents per bushel, while the cor- 
responding value in 1919 was 71.5 cents and the 
average for the 5-year period 1914-1918, 54.7 
cents. The total value of the 1920 crop on this 
basis was $719,782,000, or $160,514,000 under 
the total value of the 1919 crop and $53,550,000 
under the average total value for the years 1914— 
1918, inclusive. On June 10, 1920, No. 2 White 
oats sold on the Chicago market for $1.29 per 
bushel, the highest price on record, while towards 
the close of the year the price was down practi- 
cally to a pre-war basis. ‘The price of oats during 
the period of rising prices of grains as a result 
of war conditions increased proportionately only 
a little more than half as es ae the price of 
other cereals. Practically one-half of the total 
crop of the United States is marketed by farmers 
during the four months July to October. The 
eriod of harvesting oats in this country begins 
in Texas in May and ends in the northern tier 
of States in September. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. A non-sectarian, co- 
educational institution of the higher learning at 
Oberlin, Ohio, founded in 1833. For the fall ses- 
sion of 1920 there were 1708 students enrolled. 
In the summer session there were 162 students. 
The faculty numbered 176, including 28 new 
members. The assets amounted to $10,027,000 
and the productive endowment to $6,900,000. 
The income for the year amounted to $682,0Q0. 
There were 204,500 bound volumes and 199,700 
unbound volumes in the library. President, 
Henry Churchill King. 

OBLIGADO, Rarart. See SpPaNisH LITER 
ATURE. | 

O’DONOVAN, Wiuiam Rupotr. Sculptor, 
died, April 20. He was born in Preston County, 
Va., March 28, 1844, and served in the Confeder- 
ate army during the Civil War. After the war 
he devoted himself to sculpture in New York 
City, where he had a studio, and executed many 
portrait busts, and bas-reliefs of well-known per- 
sons, including: Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Walt Whitman, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Madame 
Blavatsky, Generals Daniel E. Sickles and James 
Grant Wilson; also statues of Washington for 
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Venezuela and for the monument commemorating 
the peace at Newburgh, N. Y., and various eques- 
trian statues of Lincoln, Grant, and others. His 
works were well known and very widely dis- 
tributed. He was one of the founders of the Tile 
Club. 

OHIO. PopuLaTion. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 1920, there were 
5,759,394 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 4,767,121 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE, According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 256,699, a falling off 
of 5.6 per cent since 1910. The following table 
is compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920. . 


Orop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ...... 1920 8,735,000 162,099,000 110,227,000 
1919 3,668,000 161,892,000 195,284,000 
Oats ...... 1920 1,614,000 71,339,000 35,670,000 
1919 1,523,000 51,020,000 36,730,000 
Barley 1920 102,000 2,825,000 2,316,000 
1919 120,000 8,024,000 3,780,000 
Wheat ..... 1920 2,259,000 28,698,000 47,852,000 
1919 2,848,000 53,932,000 114,386,000 
Clover Secd. 1920 150,000 195,000 2,398,000 
1919 180,000 130,000 3,666,000 
Rye ....... 1920 80,000 1,152,000 1,555,000 
1919 108,000 1,804,000 2,616,000 
Tobacco 1920 63,000 -*60,480,000 7,862,000 
1919 76,000 *65,860,000 22,026,000 
Hay -s% 4% 1920 3,152,000 ¢4,255,000 82,959,000 
1919 3,082,000 ¢4,253,000 92,698,000 
Potatoes 1920: 115,000 11,500,000 15,525,000 
1919 125,000 7,625,000 14,640,000 
8'rg’m Sirup 1920 5,900 ¢ 587,000 816,000 
919 §,400 ¢ 454,000 681,000 
*« Ponnds. ¢ Tons. ° Gallons. 


FInaANceE. The balance on hand, July 1, 1918, 
was $2,337,851; receipts during fiscal year. $21,- 
166,909; expenditures during fiscal year $17,470,- 
178; cash on hand July 1, 1919, $2,398,631. 

EpvucaTion. The population under 21] years 
of age in 1919 was 1,415,463, of whom 723,709 
were girls and 691,754 boys; schools numbered 
11,295; enrollment, 959,943. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. In 1920 the 
State Board of Charities reported the aggregate 
cost and the number of persons cared for during 
the year ending July 1, 1919 by the political sub- 
divisions as follows: 


Persons 
Agency Total coat Cared for 
County and city infirmaries... $1,904,909.68 14,024 
Public children’s homes...... 821,864.79 6,146 
Blind relief .............2200- 412,685.41 4,262 
Mothers’ pensiong ........... 605,124.44 5,500 
Outside rerief by counties..... 196,750.65 4,266 
Outside relief by townships and 
COUNLIES 10... cc tee et ee 259,950.25 20,824 
COunty jails ..............0. 333,838.85 39,091 
POCA! sgl eRe bes Se eee ae $4,534,623.57 94,118 
First oe VORP. (sages s $4,218,211.99 97,201 
Second preceding year........ 8,748,165.89 88,488 
Third preceding year......... 8,562,264.69 106,324 


Fourth preceding year........ 2,944,866.60 87,871 


LEGISLATION. The legislature, which had con- 
vend on Jan. 6, 1919, reassembled in December, 
and continued during the early part of 1920. 

The work accomplished by it included the fol- 
lowing features: Reorganization of the State’s 
health service; increase from two to three cents 
a mile of the legal rate of fare on steam and 
interurban railways; provision for the punish- 
ment of a class of offenses known as criminal 
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syndicalism; prohibition of the displaying of the 
red flag in parades; passage of a new State high- 
way act; prohibition of the teaching of German 
in the elementary grades of public and parochial 
schools. 

ELEcTIONS. ‘The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 
1,182,022; Cox (Democrat), 780,037; Debs (So- 
cialist), 57,147; as compared with the follow- 
ing vote in the presidential election of 1916: 
Wilson (Democrat), 604,361; Hughes (Repub- 
lican), 514,858; Benson (Socialist), 38,092; 
Hanly (Prohibitionist). 8080. The vote for 

overnor was: Davis (Republican), 1,039,835; 

nahey (Democrat). 918,962; Hamilton (So- 
cialist), 42,889; and for United States Senator: 
Willis iar Pea 1,134,953; Julian (Demo- 
crat), 782,650. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. A State in- 
institution of the higher learning at Columbus, 
Ohio; founded in 1870. The enrollment for the 
summer session of 1920 was 1409 and that of the 
regular fall session, 7156, allowing for duplica- 
tions. The faculty including some additions 
numbered 569. The funds were: $62,750 from 
endowment and $2,459,887.04 from other sources. 
The library contained 213,784 volumes. Presi- 
dent, William Oxley Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. An in- 
stitution of the higher learning at Ada, Ohio, 
founded in 1871. Enrollment for the summer 
session of 1920 was 587; that for the regular 
fall session was 794. There were 35 members in 
the faculty. The productive funds for the year 
amounted to $200,000 and the income for the year, 
$92,000. The library contained 12,000 volumes. 
The university received a new athletic field. 
President, Albert Edwin Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. A_ co-educational 
State institution of the higher learning at Athens, 
Ohio; founded in 1804. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1920 was 1071 and for the summer ses- 
sion (first half) 2163. In the extension depart- 
ment, there were 713 students enrolled. The 
faculty numbered 101. The receipts of the year 
amounted to $387,244. In the library there were 
52,000 volumes. Acting-president, E. W. Chubb. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. A co- 
educational institution of the higher learning at 
Delaware, Ohio; founded in 1844. There were 
1456 students enrolled in the fall session. The 
faculty numbered 98 with six new members add- 
ed. The productive funds were estimated at 
$1,600,000. There were 90,000 volumes in the 
library. A department of Business Administra- 
tion was added. President, John Washington 
Hoffman, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 

OHL, JostianH KINGSLEY. Journalist, died, 
June 27. He was born at Brownsville, Pa., in 
1863; educated at Kenyon College; and from 
1887 to 1896 was on the staff of the Atlanttc 
Constitution. He was afterwards Washington 
correspondent for that and other papers and 
from 1886 to 1906 was attached to the Washing- 
ton bureau of the New York Herald. From that 
time to 1913 he was correspondent for the Her- 
ald in the Far East. After serving on the editor- 
ial staff till 1918, he became editor-in-chief and 
managing editor of that paper. 

OIL. See PETROLEUM, 

OIL ENGINES. See INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES. 

OKLAHOMA. PoPpuLATION. According to 
the preliminary report of the census of the 1920, 


OKLAHOMA 


there were 2,028,283 residents in the State, Jan. 
1, 1920, as compared with 1,657,155 in 1910. 
AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 191,731, an increase of 
0.8 per cent since 1910. The following table is 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, covering the years, 
1919 and 1920: 
Produc. Bu. Value 


Year Acreage 


Corn ....... 1920 8,190,000 89,320,000 48,233,000 
1919 2,900,000 69,600,000 88,392,000 
Oats ....... 1920 1,500,000 48,000,000 21,120,000 
1919 1,425,000 47,025,000 32,918,000 
Barley ...... 1920 180,000 3,120,000 2,246,000 
1919 65,000 1,950,000 2,879,000 
Wheat ...... 1920 2,890,000 46,240,000 62,424,000 
1919 3,860,000 54,040,000 110,782,000 
Broom Corn.. 1920 105,500 © 17,000 2,206,000 
919 187,000 ¢ 26,900 4,008,000 
Hay ........ 1920 1,347,000 2,492,000 27,276,000 
1919 1,380,090 °*296,000 34,745,000 
Peanuts ..... 1920 13,000 455,000 928,000 
1919 16,000 512,000 1,418,000 
Potatoes .... 1920 42,000 38,818,000 5,972,000 
1919 44,000 8,520,000 7,216,000 
Sw't Potatoes. 1920 24,000 2,760,000 3,643,000 
1919 25,000 8,250,000 5,850,000 
Cotton ...... 1920 2,765,000 ®1,300,000 68,250,000 
919 2,424,000 °§1,016,000 178,839,000 
Grain Sorg'ms 1920 1,555,000 40,480,000 24,258,000 
1919 1,440,000 33,120,000 49,680,000 


© Tons. ° Bales. 

Epucation. School population at the close of 
1920, 697,286; enrollment, 589,282; number of 
teachers, 15,389; salaries of teachers, from $50 
to $250 a month. The average annual salary of 
teachers in 1919 was $689. 

TRANSPORTATION, The railway mileage of the 
State at the close of 1920 was 8739.6. 

ELecTION. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 
243,415; Cox (Democrat), 215,521; Debs (So- 
cialist), 25,638; as compared with the following 
vote in the presidential election of 1916: Wil- 
son (Democrat), 148,115; Hughes (Republican), 
98,299; Benson (Socialist), 45.212. The vote 
for United States Senator was: MHarreld (Re- 
publican), 247,824; Ferris (Democrat) 217,677. 

OKLAHOMA, UNIversrry or. A co-educa- 
tional State institution of the higher education 
at Norman, Okla., founded in 1890. The enroll- 
ment for 1920 was 2713 for the regular fall ses- 
sion and for the summer session, 1307. The fac- 
ulty numbered 173. The funds derived from 
taxation and appropriation by State Legislature 
amounted to $805,000. There were 30,000 vol- 
umes in the library. There were several new 
buildings: Auditorium and Fine Arts Building, 
Library, Geology, Hospital and Armory. Presi- 
dent, Stratton D. Brooks, LL.D. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. Uwnrirep States. A 
measure for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service passed the Senate, April 3, 
and the House, April 30, and was approved by 
the President, May 22. It provided for compul- 
sory retirement at the age of 70 and if at least 
fifteen years service had been rendered, such em- 
ployees would be eligible for retirement on an 
annuity. For mechanics and city and rural 
letter carriers the age would be 65 years, and 
for railway mail clerks, 62 years. Retirement 
benefits were divided into two classes, namely, 
for total disability resulting from disease or 
injury not caused by intemperance, vicious habits 
or wilful misconduct of an employee, and per- 
manent retirement for age in service. The ben- 
efits of the bill would extend to employees in the 
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classified civil service, employees of the Super- 
intendent of Capitol Buildings and Grounds and 
of the Library of Congress, superintendents of 
United States national cemeteries, and employees 
of the Botanical Gardens and might, upon execu- 
tive order of the President, be extended to include 
any group of civil service employees not classified, 
at the time it became effective. The President 
would also be authorized to exclude from the 
benefits of the bill any employee or group of 
employees in the classified civil service whose — 
tenure of office is of uncertain duration or in- 
termittent. Postmasters and employees of the 
Lighthouse Service would not receive the ben- 
efits of the bill. In computing time for purposes 
of retirement, service in the army, the navy and 
marine corps or Coast Guard might be included. 
The following classification and rates were estab- 
lished: Class A, to include employees having 
a service record of 30 years or more. Such em- 
ployees would receive as retirement pension an 
amount equal to 60 per cent of their basic salary 
for the ten years next preceding retirement, with 
a maximum of $720 per annum; Class B, to 
include employees with a service record of 27 to 
30 years and a retirement allowance of 64 per 
cent of basic pay or not more than $648 per 
annum; Class C, employees with a service record 
of 24 to 27 years and a retirement allowance of 
48 per cent or not more than $576 per annum; 
Class D, employees with a service record of 21 
to 24 years and a retirement allowance of 42 
per cent, or not more than $504 per annum; 
Class E, employees with a service record of 18 
to 21 years and a retirement allowance of 36 per 
cent or not more than $432 per annum; and 
Class F, employees with a service record of 15 
to 18 years and a retirement allowance of 30 
per cent or not more than $360 per annum. The 
minimum allowances provided for the several 
classes are: Class A, $360; Class B, $324; Class 
C, $288; Class D, $252; Class E, $216; and Class 
¥, $180. 

Beginning with the first day of the third month 
following the enactment of the bill and monthly 
thereafter there would be made effective a plan 
of compulsory contribution to the pension fund 
on the part of employees. From the salaries of 
such persons there would be deducted qa sum 
equal to two and one-half per cent of their 
basic compensation. The amount thus deducted 
would be carried to a special fund to be known’ 
as “The Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund” in connection with which individual ac- 
counts would be carried with every employee 
prospective beneficiary. These accounts would 
bear interest at 4 per cent per annum compounded 
annually. 

OLMSTEAD, Jonn Cunaries. Landsca 
architect, died, February 24. He was born in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 14, 1852, and studied 
at Yale University. Having studied landscape 
architecture under Frederick Law Olmstead, he 
hecame his partner and designed parks in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Louisville, Seattle, and numerous 
other cities and towns, as well as grounds of uni- 
versities, State capitols, and many other public 
institutions. He was one of the most prominent 
of the landscape architects of his time. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. The Olympic Games 
which were held at Antwerp, Belgium, during 
the spring and summer of 1920 resulted in a com- 
plete triumph for athletes of the United States. 
In the track and field events Uncle Sam’s boys 
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scored more than double the number of points 
collected by their closest competitor, Finland. 
In swimming it was practically a clean sweep 
for the United States both in men’s and women’s 
competitions. Shooting told the same story, 
while in rowing the crew of the United States 
Naval Academy humbled the best oarsmen Eng- 
land could produce. 

The track and field events, which are always 
regarded as the chief feature of Olympic Games, 
were held in August, the point scoring being in 
accordance with the rules of the International 
Amateur Federation which allow 7 points for 
first place, 5 for, second, 4 for third, 3 for fourth, 
2 for fifth, and 1 for gixth. 

The final standing of the various countries 
represented was as follows: 

United States, 212 points; Finland, 105; 
Sweden 95; England, 92; France, 35; Italy, 28; 
South Africa, 24; Canada, 10; Norway 10; Den- 
mark, 9; Esthonia, 8; New Zealand, 5; Belgium, 
5; Australia, 5; Czecho-Slovakia, 3; Holland, 
2; Luxembourg, 1. 

Five new world’s records and three new Olym- 
pic records were made as follows: 

400-meter hurdles, Loomis, U. S., 54 seconds 
(world); pole vault, Foss, U. S., 13 feet b}¢ 
inches (world); 400-meter relay, U. S. team, 
4214 seegonds (world); javelin throw, Myrra, 
Finland, 215 feet 914 inches (world) ; 110-meter 
high hurdles, Thomson, Canada, 14% seconds 
(world); throwing 56-pound weight, McDonald, 
U. 8., 36 feet, 11144 inches (Olympic) ; running 
high jump, Landon, U. S., 6 feet, 416 inches 
(Olympic); Marathon, Kolehmainen, Finland, 
2 hours, 32 minutes, 354% seconds (Olympic). 

A summary of the results of the track and field 
competitions follows: 

100-meter run, won by Paddock, U. S.; Kirk- 
sey, U. S., second; Edward, England, third; 
Scholz, U. S., fourth; Alikahn, France, fifth; 
Murchison, U.S., sixth. Time, 10% seconds. 

200-meter run, won by Woodring, U. 8.; Pad- 
dock, U. S., second; Edward, England, third; 
Murchison, U. S., fourth; Davidson, New Zea- 
land, fifth; Oosterlaap, South Africa, sixth. 
Time, 22 seconds. 

400-meter run, won by Rudd, South Africa; 
Butler, England, second; Engdahl, Sweden, third; 
Shea, U. S., fourth; Ainsworth, England, fifth; 
Dafel, South Africa, sixth. Time 49% seconds. 

800-meter run, won by Hill, England; Eby, 
U. S., second; Rudd, South Africa, third; Moun- 
tain, England, fourth; Scott, U. S., fifth; Sprott, 
U. S., sixth. Time, 1 minute, 533 seconds. 

1500-meter run, won by Hill, England; Baker, 
. England, second; Shields, U. S., third; Vohralik, 
Czecho-Slovakia, fourth; Lurdgren, Sweden, 
fifth; Andre, France, sixth. Time, 4 minutes, 


14 seconds. 
5000-meter run, won by Guillemot, France; 
Mirmi, Finland, second; Bachman, Sweden, 


third; Koskenimie, Finland, fourth; Blewit, Eng- 
land, fifth; Seagrove, England, sixth. Time, 14 
minutes, 55 seconds. 

10,000-meter run, won by Mirmi, Finland; 
Guillemot, France, second; Wilson, England, 
third; Maccerio, Italy, fourth; Manhes, France, 
fifth; J.umatainen, Finland, sixth. Time, 31 
minutes, 4534 seconds. 

Marathon, won by Kolehmainen, Finland; Loss- 
man, Esthonia, second; Arne, Italy, third; Broos, 
Belgium, fourth; Ternoskoki, Finland, fifth; 
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Sofus, Denmark, sixth. Time, 2 hours, 32 min- 
utes, 354, seconds. 

3000-meter steeplechase, won by Hodge, Eng- 
land; Flynn, U. S., second; Ambrosini, Italy, 
third; Mattson, Sweden, fourth; Devaney, U. &., 
fifth ; Hulsenbach, U.S., sixth. Time 10 minutes, 
2% seconds. 

110-meter hurdles, won by Thomson, Canada; 
Barron, U. S., second; Murray, U. §&., third; 
Wilson, New Zealand, fourth; Smith, U. §., 
fifth; Christiernssen, Sweden, sixth. Time, 
144, seconds. 

400-meter hurdles, won by Loomis, U. 8.; Nor- 
ton, U. S., second; Desch, U. 8., third; Andre, 
France, fourth; Christiernssen, Sweden, fifth; 
Daggs, U. S., sixth. Time, 54 seconds. 

3000-meter walk, won by Frigerio, Italy; 
Parker, Australia, second; Remer, U. S., third; 
McMaster, South Africa, fourth; Maroney, U. 8., 
fifth; Dawson, England, sixth. Time, 13 min- 
utes, 141§ seconds. 

10,000-meter walk, won by Frigerio, Italy, 
Pearman, U. S., second; Gunn, England, third; 
McMaster, South Africa, fourth; Hehir, Eng- 
land, fifth; Maroney, U. S., sixth. Time, 48 
minutes, 61 seconds. 

Running high jump, won by Landon, U. §.; 
Muller, U. 8., second; Ekeland, Sweden, third;, 
Whalen, U. S., fourth; Murphy, U. S., fifth; 
Baker, England, sixth. Height, 6 feet, 4% 


inches. 

Running broad jump, won by Peterson, 
Sweden; Johnson, U. S., second; Abrahamson, 
Sweden, third; Templeton, U. S., fourth; Aastad, 
Norway, fifth; Franksson, Sweden, sixth. Dis- 
tance, 23 feet, 6 inches. 

Hop, skip and jump, won by Timlos, Finland; 
Jansson, Sweden, second; Aimlof, Sweden, third; 
Sahling, Sweden, fourth; Landers, U. S., fifth; 
Ahearn, U. 8., sixth. Distance, 47 feet, 7 inches. 

‘Pole vault, won by Foss, U. 8.; Peterson, Den- 
mark, second; Meyers, U. S., third; Knourk, U. 
&., fourth; Jorgensen, Denmark, fifth; Rydburg, 
Sweden, sixth. Height, 13 feet, 5%, inches. 

Javelin throw, won by Myrra, Finland; Pel- 
tonen, Finland, second; Johanson, Finland, third; 
Saaristi, Finland, fourth; Klumberg, Esthonia, 
fifth; Lindstrom, Sweden, sixth. Distance, 215 
feet, 914 inches. 

Discus throw, won by Niklander, Finland; 
Taipale, Finland, second; Pope, U. S., third; 
Dallhegen, Sweden, fourth; Bartlett, U. S., fifth; 
Erickson, Sweden, sixth. Distance, 146 feet, 
7% inches. 

Hammer throw, won by Ryan, U. §.; Lind, 
Sweden, second; Bennett, U. 8., third; Svensson, 
Sweden, fourth; McGrath, U. S., fifth; Nichol- 
son, England, sixth. Distance, 173 feet, 51%. 
inches. 

Shot put, won by Porolla, Finland; Niklander, 
Finland, second; Liver e, U. S., third; Me- 
Donald, U. S., fourth; Nilsson, Sweden, fifth; 
Tammer, Esthonia, sixth. Distance, 48 feet, 9 
inches. ooh 

Throwing 56-pound weight, won by McDonald, 
U. 8.; Ryan, U. S., second; Lind, Sweden, third; 
McDermott, Canada, fourth; Svensson, Sweden, 
fifth; Peterson, Finland, sixth. Distance, 36 
feet, 1114 inches. 

400-meter relay, won by U. S. team; France, 
second; Sweden, third; England, fourth; Den- 
mark, fifth; Luxembourg, sixth. Time, 42% 
seconds. 

1600-meter relay, wen by England; South 
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Africa, second; France, third; U. S., fourth; 
Sweden, fifth; Belgium, sixth. Time, 3 minutes, 
2216 seconds. 

3000-meter team race, won by U. 8.; England, 
second; Sweden, third; France, fourth; Italy, 
fifth; no sixth. Time, 8 minutes, 511¢ seconds. 

Cross country team race, won by Finland; 
England, second; Sweden, third; U. S., fourth; 
France, fifth; Belgium, sixth. 

Individual cross country race, won by Mirmi, 
Finland; Bockman, Sweden, second; Lomatainen, 
Finland, third; Wilson, England, fourth; Ho- 
garty, England, fifth; Copquisnier, Italy, sixth. 

Pentathlon, won by Lethonen, Finland; Brad- 
ley, U. S., second; Legendre, U. S., third; Ham- 
ilton, U. S., fourth; Fortimen, Finland, fifth; 
Looland, Sweden, sixth. 

Decathlon, won by Loveland, Norway; Hamil- 
ton, U. S., second; Ohlson, Sweden, third; Hol- 
mer, Sweden, fourth; Nilsson, Sweden, fifth; 
Wiekholm, Finland, sixth. 

Tug-of-war, won by England; Holland, second; 
Belgium, third; U. S., fourth; Italy, fifth. 

The United States owed its sweeping victory 
in the swimming events for men to the fine work 
of three Hawaiians, Duke Kahanamoku, Pua 
Kealoha, and Warren Kealoha. A summary of 
the results follows: 

100-meters, won by Duke Kahanamoku, U. §.; 
Pua Kealoha, U. S., second; W. W. Harris, U. S., 
third; H. Herold, Australia, fourth. Time, 1 
minute, 2 seconds. In the original final of this 
event which was ordered re-swum because of in- 
terference Kahanamoku covered the distance in 
the new world’s record time of 1 minute, 35 sec- 
ond. 

400-meters, won by Norman Ross, U. S.; L. 
Langer, U. S., second; G. Vernot, Canada, third; 
G. Kahele, U. S., fourth. Time, 5 minutes, 2645 
seconds. 

1500-meters, won by Norman Ross, U. §.; G. 
Vernot, Canada, second; F. Beaurepaire, Aus- 
tralia, third; G. Kahele, U. S., fourth. Time, 
22 minutes, 2336 seconds. 

800-meter relay, four men on team, each swim- 
ming 20) meters, won by U.S. (Perry, McGilli- 
vray, Pua Kealoha, Norman Ross, Duke Kahana- 
moku); Australia second; Great Britain third; 
Sweden fourth. ‘Time, 10 minutes, 435 seconds 
(new world’s record). 

200 meters, breaststroke, 
Sweden: Henning, Sweden, 
Finland, third; Howell, U. 
3 minutes, 4 seconds. 

400 meters, breaststroke, won by Malmroth, 
Sweden: Henning, Sweden, second; Aaltoonen, 
Finland, third; Howell, U. S., fourth. Time, 6 
minutes, 31 seconds. 

100 meters, backstroke, won by W. Kealoha, 
U. S.; Kegeris, U. S., second; Beitz, Belgium, 
third; McGillivray, U. 8., fourth. Time, 1 min- 
ute, 151, seconds. W. Kealoha, in one heat es- 
tablished a new world’s record of 1 minute 1435 
seconds, 

Plain high diving won by Wallman, Sweden; 
Skogland, Sweden, second; Jansson, Sweden, 
third; Adlerz, Sweden, fourth. 

Springboard diving won by Kuehn, U. §&.; 
Pinkston, U. S., second; Balbach, U. S., third. 

High fancy diving won by Pinkston, U. 8.; 
Adlerz, Sweden, second; Priest, U. S., third. 

In the water polo tournament Great Britain 
won the final match from Belgium by a score of 


won by Malmroth, 
second; Aaltoonen, 
S., fourth. Time, 


é 
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3 to 2. Sweden finished third and the United 
States fourth. 

The results of the women’s swimming contests 
follow: 

100 meters, won by Ethelda Bleibtrey, U. S.; 
Irene Guest, U. S., second; Frances Cowells- 
Schroth, U. S., third; E. Jeans, England, fourth. 
Time, 1 minute, 133% seconds. 

300 meters, won by Ethelda Bleibtrey, U. S.; 
Margaret Woodbridge, U. S., second; Frances 
Cowells-Schroth, U. S., third; E. Jeans, England, 
fourth. Time, 4 minutes, 34 seconds (new 
world’s record). 

400 meters relay, four women, each swimming 
100 meters, won by U. S. (Bleibtrey, Wood- 
bridge, Cowells-Schroth, Guest); England, sec- 
sa ; Sweden, third. Time, 5 minutes, 1236 sec- 
onds. 

Springhvard diving won by Eileen Riggin, U. 
S.; Helen Wainwright, U. S., second; Thelma 
Payne, U.S., third; Aileen Allen, U. S., fourth. 

The points scored by the various countries in 
the swimming competitions follow: United 
States, 53; Sweden, 21; Great Britain, 6; Bel- 
gium, Canada, Australia, and Denmark, 4 each. 

The Grand Canal, near Brussels, was the scene 
of the Olympic rowing events, the results being 
as follows: 

Kight-oared race won by U. S. Naval Academy ; 
Leander, England, second. 

Four-oared race won by Switzerland; United 
States second; Norway third. 

Single sculls won by Kelly, U. S.; Beresford, 
England, second. 

Double sculls without coxswain, won by U. S.; 
Italy second; France third. 

The United States trap shooting team consist- 
ing of Jay Clark, Jr.. Mark Arie, Horace R. 
Bonser, B. S. Donnelley, F. W. MeNeir, Fred 
Plum, F. M. Troeh, and F. S. Wright won the 
Olympic team championship with a total score 
of 547 out of a possible 600. Other countries 
finished as follows: Belgium, 503; Sweden, 500; 
England, 488; Canada, 474. Holland, Norway, 
and France withdrew before the competitions 
ended. 

Arie, U. S., captured the individual champion- 
ship with a score of 95 out of a possible 100. 
The United States won the first five places in this 
event although only the first three counted. 

In the rifle matches, both team and individual, 
the United States made practically a clean sweep 
of the first places and the same was truc in the 
pistol and revolver contests. 

Canada carried off the laurels in hockey with 
the United States ranking second. In the vari- 
ous matches the United States defeated Switzer- 
land 22 to 0, and Czecho-Slovakia 16 to 0, but 
lost to Canada 0 to 2. Sweden and Norway car- 
ried off the honors in figure skating. 

The United States was more concerned with 
the Davis Cup matches in 1920 than with the 
Olympic tennis competitions with the result that 
Uncle Sam was entirely unrepresented in these 
events which resulted as follows: 

Men’s singles, A. Raymond, South Africa, de- 
feated I. Kumagae, Japan, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; 
men’s doubles, Turnbull and Woosnam, England, 
defeated Kumagae and Kashio, Japan, 6-2, 5~7, 
7-5, 7-5; women’s singles, Mlle. Suzanne Leng- 
len, France, defeated Miss Holman, England, 
6-3, 6-0; women’s doubles, Mrs. McNair and 
Miss MacKane, England, defeated Mrs. Beamish 
and Miss Holman, England, 8-6, 6-4; mixed 
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doubles, Mile. Lenglen and Max Decurgis, France, 
defeated Mr. Woosnam and Miss Holman, Eng- 
land, 6-4, 6-2. 

OMAHA, NEB. See MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


OMAN. An independent Mohammedan state, 


dn southern Arabia, guaranteed in its integrity 
by Great Britain and France. Area, estimated 
at 82,000 square miles; population at 500,000, 
chiefly Arabs. Capital, Muscat, with a popula- 
tion, including that of the adjacent town of 
Muttrah, of 24,000. The reigning Sultan in 1920 
was Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil. | 

O'NEILL, JAmes. Actor, died, August 10. 
Iie was born in Treland in 1847 and came to the 
United States in childhood. For many years he 
was the leading man in Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and other stock companies. From 
1877 to 1880 he was in San Francisco, where he 
appeared in the role of Christ in the Passion 
Play. We was especially celebrated as the cen- 
tral figure, Edmond Dantes, in Monte Cristo, in 
which he appeared for 15 years. During the 
latter part of his life he played the rdle of 
D’Artagnan in the Three Musketeers. 

ONTARIO. Next to Quebec, the largest 
province of Canada, lying between Quehec on the 
east and Manitoba on the west. Capital, Toron- 
to. Area. 407,262 square miles, of which 41,382 
are under water. Population (1911) 2,523,274; 
Indian population (1911) 23,044. Population of 
province, estimated Jan. 21, 1919, 2,799,000. 
The population of Toronto was estimated in 1919 
at 473,829—the largest city in Canada; popula- 
tion of Ottawa, the eapital of the Dominion, in 
1915, 102,000. Other large cities are Hamilton, 
101,000, and London, 56,000. The executive 
power is in a lieutenant-governor, appointed for 
five years by the governor-general who acts 
through a responsible ministry or legislative 
council; and legislative power in a single cham- 
ber of 111 members, elected for four years. At 
the beginning of 1920, the Legislature was dis- 
tributed among political groups as_ follows: 
United Farmers, 44; Liberals, 28; Conservatives, 
25; Labor, 12; Independents, 2. At the begin- 
ning of 1120, the Lieutenant-governor was Lionel 
Clarke; Prime Minister, E. C. Drury. See 
CANADA. 

OPERA. See MUSIC. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. A province of the 
Union of South Africa. Capital, Bloemfontein. 
See Soutn AFRICA, UNION OF. 

ORCHESTRA. See MusIc. 

OREGON. PopuLaTION. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 783,389 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 672,765 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 50,188, an in- 
crease of 10.3 per cent since 1910. The follow- 
ing table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United Statcs Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years, 1919 and 1920: 


—_—__ 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 46,000 1,426,000 $1,854,000 
1919 45,000 1,170,000 1,814,000 
Oats ...... 1920 330,000 12,045,000 7,829,000 
1919 318,000 9,953,000 9,157,000 
Barley .... 1920 80,000 2,576,000 2,976,000 
1919 71,000 1,610,000 2,460,000 
Wheat - 1920 1,107,000 22,900,000 29,770,000 
1919 1,115,000 20,808,000 44,113,000 
Hay ...... 1920 1,102,000 ©£2,402,000 33,135,000 
1919 1,100,000 ¢2,910,000 36,261,000 


OREGON 
Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Potatoes 1920 43,000 5,580,000 6,472,000 
1919 45,000 4,230,000 6,845,000 
Hops ..... 1920 12,000 *9,900,000 3,465,000 
1919 11,000 °*6,400,000 5,120,000 
* Pounds. ° Tons. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. A preliminary estimate 
of the production of metals at mines in Oregon 
in 1920, compiled by the United States Geological 
Survey, showed a small decrease in the output 
of gold and an increase in the output of silver 
and copper as compared with that in 1919. The 
estimated output of gold in 1920 was $942,200, 
which compared with the output in 1919, was a 
decrease of only $38,645. In was somewhat sur- 
prising that the State so nearly held ita own 
in the production of gold, in view of the ad- 
verse conditions under which gold mining was 
carried on. Less than half as many mines were 
producing in 1919 as in 1918, and the number 
must have still further decreased in 1920. The 
output of silver in Oregon in 1920 was 199,940 
ounces, as compared with 111,121 ounces in 1919, 
an increase for 1920 of 88,819 ounces. The out- 
put of copper in 1920 was 2,300,000 pounds, or 
about 85,000 pounds more than in 1919. High 
cost of wages and supplies and scarcity of miners, 
together with lack of water for mining and 
power, handicapped the mining industry. The 
average value of the ore per ton in gold and 
silver was greater than it was a few years be- 
fore, and the average value per ton in all metals 
was also higher. Placer gold decreased in out- 
put owing to a decrease in the number of ac- 
tive hydraulic mines, lack of water, and smaller 
output by dredges. Among the deep mines some 
of those formerly very productive ceased opera- 
tions. The most productive county in Oregon 
was Baker, and the next Grant. Baker County 
produced about 80 per cent of the metallic out- 
put of the State, almost all from the deep mines 
of the county. 

CHARITIES AND CoRgRECTIONS. The State insti- 
tutions of charity and correction with their pop- 
ulation are as follows: 


Present Average 
Sept. 80 ily 
1920 
Oregon State Hosepital.......... 1,748 1,786.15 
Eastern Oregon State Hospital... 488 501.88 
Oregon State Penitentiary....... 268 276.7 
State Institution for Feeble-Minded 538 440 
Oregon State Training School..... 141 140.5 
Oregon State Tuberculosis Hospital 92 80.54 
Oregon State School for the Blind. 35 41 
Oregon State School for the Deaf.. 82 100.07 
Oregon State Industrial School for 
GIS a2 66 anes a eee eens 38 42 
Oregon State Soldiers’ Home..... 158 130 
Total. scuba ORs eee oe 3,583 3,488.84 


All the above are at Salem with the excep- 
tion of the Eastern Oregon State Hospital, and 
the Oregon State Soldiers’ Home which are at 
Pendleton and Roseburg, respectively. 

EvecTions. The vote in the presidential 
election of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 
143,592; Cox (Democrat), 80,019; Debs (So- 
cialist), 9801; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 3595; 
Socialist Labor, 1515; as compared with the fol- 
lowing vote in the presidential election of 1916: 
Hughes (Republican), 126,813; Wilson (Demo- 
crat), 120,087. The vote for United States Sen- 
ator was: Stanfield (Republican), 116,696; 
Chamberlain (Democrat), 100,133; Slaughter 
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(Socialist), 6949; Hayes (Independent), 4456; 
Svenson (Independent-Labor), 1782. See Epuoa- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATEs. 

OREGON, UNiversity or. A co-educational 
State institution of the higher learning at Eu- 
gene, Oregon; founded in 1872. There were 518 
students enrolled for the summer session. On 
the Eugene campus there were 904 men and 784 
women enrolled for the regular fall session. In 
Portland, there were 132 men enrolled in the 
medical school. There were 123 members in the 
faculty. including 49 new members. In addi- 
tion, there were 43 members on the staff of the 
School of Medicine in Portland. The library 
contained 100,000 volumes. . 

The School of Physical Education was organ- 
ized which included the departments of Physical 
Education for women, Physical Education for 
men, Hygiene and Health Service. Dr. John F. 
Bovard, former head of the department of zo- 
ology, was made the dean of the School of. Physi- 
cal Education. After the death of Dr. Kenneth 
A. J. Mackenzie, the former dean of the Medical 
School in Portland, Dr. Richard B. Dillehunt 
was appointed dean. The new building of the 
School of Medicine was named Mackenzie Hall 
in honor of the former dean. Colin V. Dyment, 
former professor of journalism in the University 
and dean of the School of Journalism in the 
University of Washington, was appointed dean 
of the College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, succeeding Dr. John Straub, who remained 
as Dean of Men. Pre-technical courses were or- 
ganized whereby the students will receive both 
the baccalaureate and technical degrees. A com- 
mittee was appointed on Research. A scholarly 
series was published and a Law School Journal, 
edited by the staff of the School of Law, was 
initiated. Prof. William G. Hale, formerly dean 
of the University of Illinois, was made dean of 
the Law School, succeeding Dean Hope. 

At a special election in May the people of the 

State voted a new millage tax for the additional 
support of higher educational institutions. 
From this tax .5143 mills on an assessed valua- 
tion of property in the State of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 was appropriated to the Univer- 
sity annually, which made a total millage for the 
University of .8143 mills. Income from fees and 
other sources made a total income for the Uni- 
versity of $900,000. New buildings: A 
Woman’s Building, devoted largely to Physical 
Education for Women, was completed. This 
building cost, including its equipment, about 
$300,000, of which $100,000 was raised by public 
subscription. Other buildings under construc- 
tion with approximate costs were as follows: 
Commerce Building to house School of Commerce, 
Department of Economics, and School of Sociol- 
ogy, $100,000; Women’s Dormitory, $90,000; 
School of Education group, including School of 
Education, University Model High School, and 
the High School Gymnasium, $125,000; School of 
Music, $75,000; remodeling old buildings, $25,- 
000. President, Prince L. Campbell. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. See CHuemisrry, 
GENERAL PROGRESS OF. 

ORNITHOLOGY. See Zod.ocy. 

O’SHEA, Lucius Trant. British chemist, 
died, April 18. He was professor of applied 
chemistry in the University of Sheffield, and pro- 

. fessor emeritus of metallurgy at King’s College, 
London. He was educated at Owens College, 
Manchester, and began to teach at Firth College, 
Sheffield, in 1880, in the department of chemistry. 
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In 1890 he began a course of lectures on mining 
chemistry. During the Boer War he commanded 
a detachment of Royal Engineer Volunteers and 
received a medal for his services. During the 
last 15 years of his life he devoted his time large- 
ly to'the study of explosives and the coking of 
coal in retort ovens. His publications include: 
Elementary Chemistry for Coal Mining Students ; 
Retention of Lead by Filter Paper; and The 
Safety of High Explosives. 

OSWALD, Atrrepo. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentaliats. 

PAHANG. See Feperatep MALay States. 

PAINE, Jonn HEBARD. New York news- 
paper man, died in New York City, October 2. 
He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the son of the 
well-known railway builder and _ organizer, 
Charles Paine. In 1896 he joined the staff of 
the Evening Sun in New York. After serving 
successively on the staff of the Evening Post and 
other periodicals he joined that of the New York 
Times in 1906 and rose to the position of night 
city editor which he held at the time of his death. 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Depres- 
sion was the key note in the art world during 
the year 1920, following the termination of the 
Great War, and the cessation of all artistic ac- 
tivities connected therewith. Dealers and buyers 
alike experienced this unavoidable reaction, and 
little was done in the way of spectacular buying 
or acquisition by private collectors or museums. 

ecause of the unsettled conditions in transpor- 
tation, paintings and other art objects purchased 
abroad, have not, generally speaking, been pub- 
licly made known. In the United States artists 
feel financially the need of concerted efforts to 
stimulate the appreciation of an intelligent and 
discerning public to the fact that the possession 
of a good painting, even though modest in size, 
is @ real asset, both culturally and as an invest- 
ment. 

The necrology list of 1920 includes among 
American artists: Alexander T. Van Laer, well- 
known landscape painter and art lecturer; Wil- 
liam T. Smedley, portrait painter and illus- 
trator; William H. Lippincott, Lawrence Bru- 
midi, and S. Montgomery Roosevelt, portrait 
painters; Henry Mosler, veteran genre and figure 
painter; and Robert Bloodgood, one of the oldest 
living landscape painters. Besides, Charles F. 
Browne, Charles Shackleton and Anthony Stuf- 
fers, landscape painters; Thomas Shields Clark, 
painter and sculptor; Mathias Sandor, landscape 
and miniature painter; George E. Bissell and 
William R. O’Donovan, sculptors. To these 
must be added the names of Samuel P. Avery, 
connoisseur and art dealer, well known for his 
beneficent gifts to Columbia University and the 
Brooklyn museum; Samuel Colman, artist, con- 
noisseur, and collector; Francis Hatch Kimball, 
architect; W. H. deB. Nelson, art editor of the 
International Studio; and Samuel Hollyer, vet- 
eran line engraver. In Great Britain are noted 
the deaths of F. J. Williamson, sculptor to the 
late Queen Victoria, George Woolescroft Rhead, 
mural and figure painter; Hugh Thomson, illus- 
trator; Andrew Carrick Gow, R. A., figure and 
historical painter; Briton Riviere, an animal 
painter of note. Also, Charles H. Mackie, R. S. 
A., and J. Coutts Michie, Scotch painters. Emi- 
nent figures included in the European list are 
Max Klinger (q.v.), famous German painter, 
sculptor. and lithographer; Anders Zorn (q.v.), 
foremost Swedish painter and etcher; Ferdinand 
Hodler eminent Swiss painter; and Ferdinand 
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Roybet, well-known French genre painter. Also, 
William F. G. Pape, German portrait and his- 
torical painters; Luc-Olivier Merson, French 


painter, Friedrich von Ganz, important German . 


art collector; Paul Madeleine, French landscape 
painter; Francis Michel Tonnetti, Laurent 
Honore Marqueste, and Jean Baffiere, French 
sculptors. From Spain is noted Raimundo de 
Madrazo, portrait painter, and from Italy, Vit- 
tore Grubicy and Emile Boggio, painters. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. At the 115th an- 
nual exhibition of the Fine Arts Academy of 
Pennsylvania, the number of paintings was still 
further reduced from 400 last year to 360; to- 
gether with 158 pieces of sculpture. But the 
smaller number of exhibits did not add to the 
quality of the exhibition. Few impressive can- 
vases of large size were shown. Among notable 
figure subjects were “Day and her Sister Night,” 
a two figure composition, careful in drawing and 
execution, by Philip Hale; “Nelly,” an exceed- 
ingly fat woman of middle age, by Charles Haw- 
thorne; “The Sisters,” a beautiful, tender canvas 
by the late J. Alden Weir; a large “Family 
Group” in the characteristic manner of George 
deForest Brush; Karl Anderson’s “Pegasus,” a 
not altogether successful attempt to portray an 
imaginative subject; and a robust portrayal of 
an old sea captain by Randall Davey. The “Red 
Kimona” by Joseph Decamp was awarded the 
Walter Lippincott Prize. Childe Hassam re 
ceived the Converse Gold Medal for an engaging 
“Interior.” Some excellent landscapes of 
straightforward realistic presentation were 
noted; as “Village and Hills in a Mantle of 
Snow” by Gardner Symons; ‘Day Before Christ- 
mas” by ik. W. Redfield; “Drying Sails” by Hay- 
ley Lever; and “Beyond” by Jonas Lie. More 
poetic in character was “The Lime Quarry” by 
Paul King. Daniel Garber, Charles Rosen, W. 
Elmer Schofield, Colin Campbell Cooper, and 
other equally well known painters were well and 
adequately represented. A fine strong canvas, 
“Ice Bound Falls” by Ernest Lawson, won the 
Temple Gold Medal, and the Sesnan Medal went 
to Mr. Hugh Breckenridge’s colorful “Edge of 
the Woods.” <A very charming still life, “At 
the Window,” by Mildred Miller received the 
Mary Smith Prize. The portraits included those 
of Col. Kichard H. Harte, an impressive affair, 
with emerald green lining to the academic robe, 
by Leopold Seyffert; “Portrait of a Russian 
Woman,” by Eugene Speicher, awarded the Beck 
Gold Medal; Prof. J. Jastrow, a forceful pre- 
sentment by Wayman Adams; and Wm. P. Gest 
by Wm. M. Paxton. Alice Kent Stoddard, 
Camelia Whitehurst, Walter MacEwen, Edward 
Tarbell, S. G. Phillips, Charles Hopkinson, and 
Adelaide Chase sent portraits of interest. The 
sculpture exhibit was unusually good, with repre- 
sentative pieces by Sigurd Neandross, (a bust of 
General Goethals); Laura Gardin Fraser, Dr. 
Tait McKenzie, Brenda Putnam, Miss Nancy 
Coonsman, and Malvina Hoffman, who sent a bust 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Varilla and ‘‘The Offer- 
* ing,’ a bronze group of two adolescent figures 
skillfully rendered, which received the Widener 
Gold Medal. Alfred Lenz’s ‘“Pavlowa” gave the 
impression of a bird in flight. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY, SPRING EXHIBITION. 
Under far different surroundings than was cus- 
vomary did the National Academy open its 95th 
aunuai exhibition this year. Owing to a fire in 
the Fine Arts building, which rendered it un- 
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tenable, visitors found themselves traveling many 
miles to the Brooklyn Institute Museum to view 
the largest and most representative gathering of 
paintings and sculpture that the National 
Academy ever hung. All acceptances were 
placed, making a total of 634 oils, 77 pieces of 
sculpture, and 203 black and whites, the latter 
exhibit being an interesting innovation. Of these 
900 exhibits, 681 were by artists not members 
of the Academy, truly a surprising and bewilder- 
ing array. Large, well-lit galleries, a uniformly 
harmonious background, crowded rooms, music, 
and tea, all contributed to give an unwonted 
gayety to the opening day. The prize winners 
were as follows: The first Altman prize to 
Capt. W. Elmer Schofield for a rushing river 
scene entitled “Rapids”; the second to “The 
Green River” by Robert Spencer; the Isaac M. 
Maynard prize for the best portrait in the exhi- 
bition, went to Henry R. Rittenberg for a careful 
and workmanlike presentation of the well-known 
painter, Elliott Daingerfield. The first, second, 
and third Hallgarten prizes were awarded to 
Armin Hansen’s “Boy with Cod”; Kentaro 
Kato’s portrait head of a young woman, and 
“Gossips” by John Costigan. “Mountain Court- 
ship,” a charming bit of genre by James R. 
Hopkinson, received the Thomas B. Clark Prize, 
and Anna Hyatt was awarded the Saltus medal 
of merit for small model of her Joan of Are 
statue. Ernest Lawson and Jonas Lic sent typi- 
cal examples, strong and colorful; while Carl 
Rungius, Chauncey Ryder, Gardner Symons, Ken- 
neth Frazier, Gifford and Reynolds Beal were 
well represented. Eric Hudson, Paul King, and 
George Pearce Ennig sent canvases of especial 
merit. Danicl Garber, Howard Giles, Emil Carl- 
son, Karl Anderson, E. W. Redfield, Ernest Al- 
bert, James Weiland, and Roy Brown are but a 
few of the successful exhibitors which space pre- 
vents recording. Between 30,000 and 40,000 
visitors viewed the exhibition, a contrast to the 
sparse attendance in Manhattan. Unfortunate- 
ly, the increased attendance did not result in in- 
creased sales. 

ArT InstiruTE, Cuicaco. “The best exhibit 
ever presented at the Institute,” was the passing 
verdict on its 33d annual Exhibition of American 


Art. Fewer paintings were hung, leaving room - 


for more spacious grouping, and the small sculp- 
tural exhibit, instead of being in a room hy 
itself, was decoratively arranged in the main 
galleries. Many rejections were of course neces- 
sary when the selection was narrowed down to 
180 acceptances and 50 invited paintings. “Torn 
Lingerie” by Frederick Frieseke, carried off the 
Potter Palmer Gold Medal and $1000 prize, the 
W. M. R. French Gold Medal, and also the Ed- 
ward M. Butler medal for the most popular 
painting in the exhibition. A spirited and pe 
haps necessarily theatrical portrait of Otis Skin- 
ner in “The Honor of the Family” by George 
Luks, was awarded the Logan medal and prize 
of $1500. Other prize winners were Louis Betts’ 
dignified portrait of James B. Forgan, and “Mid- 
summer,” a rich, glowing landscape by Robert 
C. Chadcayne. The Martin B. Cahn Prize for 
the best work by a Chicago artist went to Edgar 
A. Payne for a striking California landscape, 
“Rugged Slopes and Tamarack.” ‘Down to the 
Sea,” a desolate canvas with figures of fishermen 
and their wives, by Rockwell Kent, was among 
the Honorable Mentions. Noteworthy works by 
Walter Ufer, Ernest Blumenschein, Victor Hig- 
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gins, all with Indian subjects; Frederick Waugh, 
Charles Woodbury, with fine marines; Chauncey 
Ryder, Gardner Symons, Hayley Lever, Granville 
Smith, Frank V. Dudley, Howard Russell Butler, 
Frederick Clay Bartlett, and a host of other well 
known men contributed to the pleasing aspect of 
the ensemble. Portraits by Charles Hopkinson, 
Oliver D. Grover, Robert Henri, Leopold Seyf- 
fert, Giuseppi Trotta, Mary Prindevile, Margaret 
Richardson, and Abbot Thayer’s “Young Woman 
in Olive Plush” should also be mentioned. The 
sculpture exhibit lost much of its individuality 
when serving as Roe of the general decorative 
scheme of the galleries, and most of the pieces 
were small in size and unexciting. Among those 
exhibiting were Albert Laessle, Leo Friedlander, 
and George Loeber. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. After a 
lapse of five years caused by the war the annual 
international exhibitions at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, were resumed this year. 
Numerically the 19th exhibition was about the 
same as in former years, but with a larger pro- 
portion of foreign exhibits. With a total number 
of 303 paintings, there were 198 from America, 
83 from England, 53 from France, and 167 from 
remaining European countries. The Honor Room 
was devoted to 22 works by the eminent French 
painter, Emile Rene Menard, most of which were 
large, richly colored canvases embodying classic 
legends and incidents. The first prize was 
awarded to Abbot Thayer’s “Young Woman in 
Plush,” a fine, full-length portrait study; an 
English painter, Algernon Talmage, carried off 
the second with his “By the Cornish Coast,” a 
vivid, sparkling bit of out-door painting ; and 
the third went to Walter Ufer’s “Susanna and 
Her Sisters,” three Indian maidens seated at a 
window amid modern accessories and flooded 
with sunlight. 

Individual canvases such as Zuloaga’s charac- 
teristic portrait of Mrs. Garret; M. A. J. Bauer, 
the Dutch painter’s “Fakir at the Ganges’’; those 
by Anders Zorn, foremost of Swedish painters; 
Lucien Simon’s “Nausicaa at the Fountain”; and 
“Basque Gypsies at Supper” by Zubiuere, formed 
vivid points of interest here and there in the 
spacious galleries. But probably the most strik- 
ing paintings exhibited were by members of the 
British School, such as “A Man from Arran,” a 
self portrait by Sir William Orpen; the same 
artist’s full-length, brilliantly handsome, “Mrs. 
St. George”; and Charles Shannon’s “Portrait of 
Lillah McCarthy, in the character of the Dumb 
Wife”; “The Walker Brothers” and “Spanish 
Dancer” by George Coates; “The Toper,” a vivid 
presentment by Frank Brangwyn; Glyn Philpot’s 
large, masterful canvas, “Meeting of Antony and 
Cleopatra after Actium,” and others by Richard 
Jack, Alfred Minnings, Gerald Moira, EK. A. Hor- 
nel, and Frederick A. Bosley—all displaying 
sound technique and individual interpretations. 

Many of the paintings by members of the 
American School had been exhibited during the 
past four years at other public exhibitions. 
Among the well-known landscape painters were 
Charles H. Davis, with his prize winning “Sunny 
Hillside”; Gardner Symons, Elmer Schofield, 
Robert Spencer, E. F. Redfield; Willard Metcalf, 
Francis Murphy, Bruce Crane, Ben Foster, and 
others of the tonal group; Childe Hassam, with a 
well-worn subject, ‘New York Window”; Emil 
and John Carlsen; and many more, well and ade- 
quately represented. The Swedish group in- 
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cluded Carl Larsson, Julius Olsson, Fjeastad, 
Ossiund, and Boberg. Other French contributors 
besides those already mentioned were Charles 
Cottet, Henri Marten, R. X. Privet, Maufra 
Jacques Blanches, Amand Jean, Besnard, Le 
Sidanier, Dauchez, Renoir, and Degas. Charac- 
teristic American portraits were shown by George 
Bellows, Wayman Adams, Henry Rittenberg, 
Irving Wiles, Malcolm Purcell, Leopold Seyffert, 
Cecilia Beaux, and others. 

Sociery OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. The fourth 
annual exhibition of this Society opened with 
more than 900 paintings in line, arranged alpha- 
betically. According to rule there was an ab- 
sence of prizes or jury. Many new names ap- 
peared, often with intelligent and conscientious 
work. Well-known artists, who composed the 
committee in charge, sent noteworthy examples. 
A fund was created from private generosity to 
facilitate the membership of deserving artists 
who were unable to pay the fee. Following, 
somewhat wearily if conscientiously, the long 
lines of paintings, double hung, through the 
various rooms of the Exhibition, the observer 
halted invariably before a small collection of 
water color paintings by American Indians from 
New Mexico and Arizona. On a white ground, 
in bright, fresh color, each artist had conveyed in 
a forceful manner, vivid impressions of what had 
most interested him. With single figures or 
groups, and no ster at backgrounds as aids, 
they showed remarkable interpretative ability. 

OTHER EXHIBITIONS. Art exhibitions increase 
in number and variety each year.’ Time was 
when the winter season was supposed to cover all 
exhibitions -of note. Now, the various summer 
art colonies hold annual, important shows, well 
worth a journey to enjoy. Of such we mention 
those of Lynn, Mass., where a new gallery is be- 
ing erected for this purpose; Newport, Maas., 
Duxbury, Mass., Provincetown, Mass., Wood- 
stock, N. Y., where exponents of the modern 
movement and those of the more conservative 
schools, exhibit amicably under the same roof; 
Ogonquit, Me., where the ultra-modern fore- 
aed and East Gloucester, Mass. Here is the 

autiful little Gallery-on-the-Moors, erected by 
the generosity of Mr. G. R. Atwood and placed 
at the free disposal of visiting artists for an an- 
nual summer exhibition. 

Exhibitions of note by American artists were 
those of the “New Society of Artists’; the 
‘‘Allied Artista of America”; the “James Alden 
Weir Memorial Exhibition” at the Century Club, 
New York; the “Woman Painters and Sculp- 
tors.” Besides, an Arthur B. Davies exhibition 
in the graphic arts; an intimate collection of 
paintings entitled “Duveneck and His Circle,” on 
view in a New York gallery; and an interesting 
“Out-Door Sculpture Exhibition” in Rittenhouse 
Square, Philadelphia. The 50th anniversary of 
the Metropolitan Museum was celebrated by an 
exhibition of loans from private collections in the 
vicinity of New York, interspersed with its per- 
manent collections. The loans were of the most 
varied nature, including ancient and classical 
art, arms and armor, musical instruments, 
Byzantine ivories, tapestries, furniture, sculp- 
ture, and especially paintings, both old and 
modern masters. ‘Together with the museum col- 
lections they formed the most important exhibi- 
tion of art ever held in America. 

Exhibitions by European masters in New York 
included the largest exhibition of Renoir’s works 
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ever held here, and similarly interesting exhibi- 
tions of paintings by Gauguin and van Gogh. 

Others were by Dedas (charcoals and draw- 
ings); C. R. W. Nevinson and Ambrose McEvoy, 
English painters; Mary Cassatt, and Henri 
Matisse. An exhibition of paintings by mem- 
bers of the Jury of the French Salon, and an- 
other of ‘Modern French Art,’’ the latter held 
at the Museum of French Art, complete the list. 
In Paris an important retrospective exhibition of 
Matisse awakened much discussion, and the 
Spanish exhibition of old and contemporary mas- 
ters, held in London, was of first importance. 
The International Exhibitions at Venice were 
resumed. 

.The winter exhibition of the National Academ 
was not held this year, and the annual Archi- 
tectural League exhibit was burned on the eve 
of opening, entailing much loss of valuable mural 
and other decorative objects belonging to pros- 
pective exhibitors. 

MusEUM Accrssions. The most important 
accession made by the Metropolitan Museum dur- 
ing the year was the Wm. K. Vanderbilt bequest 
of 10 paintings including “Lady Guildford,” said 
to be the finest Holbein in America, and the well- 
known “Noble Slav” by Rembrandt, and two 
pieces of French 18th century furniture. A 
large, impressive “Madonna and Child with 
Saints,” by Girolamo dai Libri, in fine state of 
preservation, and “The Price Family” by Ho- 
garth, were the most important purchases of 
single paintings. An interesting addition to 
the decorative arts wing was a complete paneling 
of a Louis XV room with mantel and mirrors, 
the gift of J. P. Morgan. The Chicago Art In- 
stitute aeures a portrait of Renoir by Albert 
André, and a complete set of prints, lithographs, 
and etchings by Odilon Redon. A portrait of 
Robert Barr by Whistler was purchased by the 
Detroit Museum and the Brooklyn Institute 
Museum added a Claude Monet and a portrait by 
Duveneck to its treasures. Two primitives, 
Venetian and 2) ee and a magnificent Wins- 
low Homer “The Breaking Wave” were pur- 
chased by the Worcester Museum. The National 
Gallery, Washington, was enriched by the R. C. 
Johnson Collection of important old masters. 

Irems or INTEREST. A memorial relief tablet 
to J. P. Morgan, the work of Paul Manship, was 
unveiled at the Metropolitan Museum. At 
Huntington, Long Island, another museum, the 
gift of Mrs. August Heckscher, was added to the 
steadily imcreasing number in this country. 
Hlenry W. Kitson has designed a life-size monu- 
ment, “The Pilgrim Maiden,” to be erected by 
the National Society of New England Women at 
Plymouth. The monument for the Americans in 
the Battle of the Marne, to be erected in France, 
has been designed by Frederick MacMonnies. 
Many war memorials are being projected, and 
the coming year will see their consummation. 
The restoration by the Germans to Belgium of 
the missing parts of the famous Ghent altarpiece 
by the brothers van Eyck, was the cause of much 
rejoicing and forma] celebration at Brussels. 

SALES. Few outstanding sales of single can- 
vases were reported during the year, although a 
number of important private collections were 
rahe hea in France and Germany. In Paris the 
Collection of Prince Alexis Orloff, with fine ex- 
amples of early Italian Art, was sold at auction, 
many examples being bought by American 
Agents. Other important sales in Paria were 
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the Willems Collection, and the Beurdeley Col- 
lection: of old and especially modern paintings. 
Royal collections of famous porcelains, such as 


the Meissen ware, were sold at Dresden, and else- 
where in Germany. Reports of the negotiation 
for a large loan in Belgium on the superb Royal 
collection of tapestries in Vienna are current. 
The well-known “Portrait of Eleazar Swalmius” 
by Rembrandt was sold in Paris to a private col- 
lector; and at a Christie sale in London “The 
Two Philosophers” by the same master, was ac- 
quired by a Dutch dealer. In the United States, 
the McCormick Collection of 18th century Eng- 
lish masters, and the Torentino sale of early 
Italian and French Renaissance paintings and 
objects of decorative art, were of interest. “The 
Breaking Wave” and “Surging Surf,” two fine 
examples of Winslow Homer’s virile art, were 
sold by a New York dealer to private collectors 
for record prices. 

PALESTINE. See Sysia. 

PALLES, CHRISTOPHER. Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court Exchequer in Ireland, died in Dub- 
lin, February 14. He was born Dec. 25, 1831, 
and graduated at Dublin University in 1851. He 
was called to the bar and practiced in the Court 
of Chancery. In 1874, he was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer and was the last 
to hold that office. He retired from the bench in 
1916. He was prominent in educational affairs 
and was regarded as a high authority on the 
common law. 

PALMER, A. MiTcHELL. Attorney-General 
in the Wilson Administration and one of the 
candidates for the presidency in the campaign of 
1920, was born at Moosehead, Pa., May 4, 1872, 
graduated with honors at Swarthmore eae 
1891, and was admitted to the bar, 1893. He 
practiced law ana became interested in important 
financial and commercial institutions at Strouds- 
burg, Pa., and was member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania from 1909 to 1915. In his State 
he made a record for himself by his fight against 
the former Democratic organization and by his 
success along with others in turning the Demo- 
cratic party of the State toward reforms and to- 
ward the “dry” programme. In 1912 he was a 
supporter of Wilson and led the Wilson forces 
at the Baltimore Convention.. He was appointed 
Judge of the United States Court of Claims in 
April, 1915, but resigned Sept. 1, 1915. On Oct. 
22, 1917, he was appointed Alien Property 
Custodian under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. He acted with great vigor in the interest 
of this ccuntry during the war in respect to the 
property of Germans and his efficiency in the 
conduct of the office led to his appointment as 
Attorney-General on Feb. 27, 1919. During 
the coal strike he used the injunction against 
the strikers, but soon afterwards produced a 
plan for the investigation of the management of 
mines in respect to the fairness of the fe heres 
The fact that soon afterwards coal production 
was resumed at increased wages and without In- 
creased cost to consumer was laid to the credit 
of the Attorney-General by his supporters. He 
was also praised by them for execution of the 
Measures against hoarding and profiteering. He 
was the most prominent representative in the 
United States of the policy of repression and 
deportation pursued during 1919 and_ 1920, 
against the radical elements in the country. He 
quickly became the centre of an enormous mass 
of controversial printed matter. 
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PANAMA. A state of Latin America situ- 
ated between Colombia and Costa Rica; previous 
to Nov. 3, 1903, a department of Colombia. 
Capital, Panama. : 

The area of the eight provinces into which the 
country is divided is estimated at 33,776 square 
miles. Population, according to the census of 
1920, 401,428. The number of inhabitants by 
provinces was as follows: Panama, 104,003; 
Cocle, 47,146; Herrera, 28,737; T.os Santos, 34,- 
944; Veraguas, 60,458; Chiriqui, 70,846; Bocas 
dek Toro, 14,408; and Colon, 40,886. In 1911 
the population of the republic was 300,564, so the 
increase in nine years was 100,864. These fig- 
ures do not include the Canal Zone. Chief towns, 
Panama, with a population (1917) of 61,369, 
and Colon with 26,076. The prevailing religion 
is Catholicism. Education is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, and is supported by 
the state. A new university, the Institute Na- 
tional, has been recently opened. 

Gold is the standard of value, and the unit is 
the balboa, equivalent to the United States dol- 
lar. The two-year budget of 1920-21 was esti- 
mated as balancing at 7,220,474 balboas. The 
foreign debt at the beginning of the year accord- 
ing to British sources was £634,000, consisting 
of bonds issued in the United States for railway 
construction; and the internal debt, £888,000. 
In 1920 the department of hacienda and treasury 
issued a decree providing for the amortization of 
the internal debt. Presidential decree of March 
11 provided that the annual income from the 
eanal, approximately $60,000, and the revenue of 
the constitutional fund, approximately $1,000,- 
000, be devoted to the cancellation of the debt 
contracted with the government of the Canal 
Zone and with the Panama Railroad. This pro- 
vision was to be effective for one year only. 

History. The president-elect, Sefior Belisario 
Porras (clected August Ist), after a visit to the 
United States, assumed office, October 1. The 
first vice-president was Sefior Federico Boyd, who 
was elected September 28th. The new President, 
after assuming office, appointed his cabinet in 
which the portfolio of foreign affairs was held by 
Sefior Fabio Arosemena. Plans for road-build- 
ing in the autumn called for the spending of 
- $7,000,000 on the making of good roads under 
the direction of a commission of five members of 
whom the engineer member was an American. 
The training college of foreign trade for Ameri- 
can exporters was to be opened in January, 1921, 
under the title of the Pan-American College of 
Commerce. At the close of the year the Presi- 
dent declared that he saved from the grasp of 
the United States nearly the whole of the island 
of Tobago, which commands the Pacific entrance 
to the Panama Canal, but that to judge from 
the attitude of the American press it would be 
necessary to remain on the alert in respect to it. 

PANAMA CANAL. In 1920 traffic through 
the Panama Canal continued to increase and for 
the calendar year, January to December, a high 
record was scored. Passages were made by 2814 
commercial ships, a8 compared with 2478 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 2134 
during the calendar year 1919. This was a gain 
in number of ships of 13.56 per cent over the 
fiscal year 1920 and 31.87 per cent over the cal- 
endar year 1919. ‘The net tonnage of the com- 
mercial vessels in the calendar year 1920 aggre- 
gated 10,378,265 tons as compared with 8,546,044 
net tons in the tiscal year 1920 and 6,919,149 net 
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tons in the calendar year 1919, or gains of 21.44 
per cent, over the fiscal year; and 50 per cent 
over the calendar year 1919 respectively. The 
tolls levied during 1920 aggregated $10,295,- 
329.96, as compared with ~$8,513,933.15 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, and $6,992,218.39 
in the calendar year 1919, or a gain of 20.92 per 
cent over the fiscal year 1920 and 47.24 per cent 
over the calendar year 1919. The cargo carried 
by commercial vessels aggregated 11,236,119 
long tons in 1920, while that in the fiscal year 
1920 was 9,374,499 tons, and in the calendar 
year 1919 it was 7,468,167 tons. The gain was 
19.86 per cent over the fiscal year 1920, and 60.47 
per cent over the calendar year 1919. 

Considering now the official record of the 
Panama Canal as contained in the annual report 
of Brigadier-General perding, United States 
army, governor of the Canal, for the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, it was shown 
that the volume of traffic passing through the 
Panama Canal exceeded that in any previous 12 
month period. The number of commercial ships 
passing through the canal in the fiscal year 1920 
was about two-fifths above the average traffic 
for the period of canal operation. It was ap- 
proximately one-sixth greater than the number 
of ships in the previous record year (1918) and 
one-fifth greater than the number in the fiscal 
year 1919. 

Of the 2478 commercial ships making the 
transit in the past fiscal year 1180 were bound 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 1298 from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. . 

The cargo carried through the canal by the 
commercial ships in the fiscal year 1920 totalled 
9,374,499 tons ‘of 2240 pounds. Of these, 4,092,- 
516 tons were bound from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and 5,281,983 tons from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. The aggregate cargo in the preceding 
fiscal year carried by commercial ships was 
6,877,649 tons. — 

In addition to the traffic of commercial ships 
266 vessels passed through the canal in the serv- 
ice of the United States government, without the 
payment of tolls. These were practically all 
army and navy vessels. They carried a total of 
365,898 tons of cargo. 

The Panama Canal also made new records for 
revenues and in earnings in excess of expenses of 
operation and maintenance during the fiscal year. 
The. summation of charges indicated aggregate 
revenues of $8,935,871 during the year. On the 
other hand expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance, including a proportion of overhead, in 
Which were the expenses of civil government, hos- 
pitals, quarantine and sanitation, the executive 
department, the accounting department, the 
Washington office, the operation and repairs of 
storehouses and quarters, lighting of streets, 
operation of water and sewer systems and roads, 
etc., totalled $6,548,272. This left an excess of 
$2,387,599. 

Naturally there was no profit in a commercial 
sense, since there was no consideration of inter- 
est charges on the investment or of the deprecia- 
tion of the plant. 

The actual cost of the Canal projects esti- 
mated for in 1908 up to June 30, 1920, was fig- 
ured at $367,151,696, which may be considered 
as the capital investment on that date. Includ- 
ing expenditures in previous year, the aggregate 
of expenditures charged to operation and mainte- 
nance of the Canal to June 30, 1920, was $36,- 
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657,766. The revenues offsetting this amounted 
to $34,426,675, less approximately $63,533 yet 
to be refunded on account of erroneous collection 
of tolls. The recorded deficit in operation and 
. maintenance for the period of Canal operation to 
June 30, 1920, was therefore $2,231,091, plus 
about $63,533, or approximately $2,294,624. 
The differences between revenues and cost of 
operation for some years past were as follows: 
1914, loss $151,412; 1915, gain $220,255; 1916, 
loss $4,441,207; 1917, loss $979,648; 1918, gain 
$491,500; 1919, gain $241,822; 1920, gain $2,- 
387,599. 

Tolls constituted about 96 per cent of the 
revenues. Other items were licenses and taxes, 
court fees and fines (about $150,000), and profits 
on the business operations of the canal adjuncts. 
The latter item amounted to about $200,000 for 
the fiscal year 1920, and was on operations in 
which the expenditures were over $14,000,000. 
For dredging the year’s expense was $1,611,359, 
an excess of about $500,000 over the previous 
year owing to the slides in the Gaillard cut. 
The report stated that the motion of the slides 
had been much retarded and that a new period of 
stability was approaching. Governor Harding 
predicted that within a reasonable period of nor- 
mal world conditions the canal would earn an 
actual profit on its construction cost of $366,- 
650,000, this sum being exclusive of the expense 
for military and naval defense. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war the 
canal was opened but travel was several times 
interrupted by landslides, the last serious one 
occurring April 15, 1916, after which traffic was 
hindered by government requisitions, scarcity of 
fuel, scarcity of vessels, high freights, and finan- 
cial and industrial uncertainty. In 1919, how- 
ever, conditions rapidly improved and continued 
to do so as the figures above indicate. Governor 
of the Canal Zone in 1920, was Brig.-Gen. Chester 
Harding. 

PAPE, Wuuiam F. G. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 

PAPER. The pulp and paper industry in 
1920 showed considerable activity the world over, 
with special prosperity and high prices for the 
United States and Canada, but some uncertainty 
and depression in Europe due to unsettled condi- 
tions. In the United States the manufacture of 
paper had become an industry of great import- 
ance and connected with it were many collateral 
problems ranging from the conservation of the 
forests from which the wood pulp was derived, 
down to the widespread dissemination of intelli- 
gence in the form of printed matter in economical 
form. From an annual consumption of three 
pounds of newsprint paper in 1880 per capita, 
by 1920 the per capita consumption had increased 
to 36 pounds per annum, and there were in the 
United States daily papers with a circulation of 
over 28,000,000 copies. The available timber in 
the United States in 1920 was estimated at only 
about 49 per cent of what it was 100 years pre- 
viously, and the demand for newsprint and other 
paper was growing constantly, the year 1920 for 
example showing an increased output in all 
lines. This naturally called for increased raw 
material, particularly wood pulp, and as much of 
this was imported there was involved the ques- 
tion of tariff duties and commercial relations 
with other countries; while, as regards domestic 
manufacture and distribution, trade relations 
within the United Statey itself were matters of 
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government interest in view of repeated demands 
from consumers, that is the publishers of news- 
papers both great and small. At the end of the 
year the United States Tariff Commission in sub- 
mitting its Fourth Annual Repart included a 
comprehensive wood pulp investigation and sur- 
vey which analyzed the industry and stated that 
the serious problems of meeting consumers’ needs 
and avoiding the injurious depletion of the 


-American forests eventually could be solved 


either by a satisfactory reciprocity agreement 
with Canada whose wood pulp supplies were far 
greater than those of the United States, or by 
reforestation, or by the utilization of the pulp 


wood forests, or by the discovery of a substitute 


for wood in the manufacture of paper. One or 
more of these solutions if satisfactorily de 
veloped, might meet the situation, and all were 
distinctly possible. The report gave a full his- 
tory of the industry and was of unusual interest. 

uring the year the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued its usual monthly reports on the con- 
dition of the industry dealing with production, 
shipments, stocks on hand, ete. According to 
their compilation for the year 1920 the total 
production of newsprint amounted to 1,511,968 
tons, shipments from factories to 1,502,574, and 
stocks on hand December 31st, to 27,763 tons; as 
compared with 1,374,517 tons production, 1,378,- 
556 tons shipments and 15,369 tons stock on 
Dec. 31, 1919. Of these totals standard news 
was represented by 1,380,239 tons production, 
1,373,004 tons shipments, and 19,573 tons stock 
at end of year in 1920, and 1,227,180 tons pro- 
duction, 1,230,498 tons shipment, and 12,338 tons 
stocks at Dec. 31, 1919. 

The exports of paper and paper products were 
less in 1920 than in 1919. For the 11 months 
ended Nov. 30, 1920, they totalled in value $78,- 
437,710, as compared with $81,773,863 in 1919, 
and $47,989,241 in 1918 for corresponding 
periods. In 1920 exports of news print for 11 
monthe totalled a value of $5,523,732 as com- 
pared with $9,717,599 in 1919. 

In addition to the statistics compiled by the 
Federal ‘rade Commission the production of the 
larger news print mills in the United States 
was assembled and analyzed by a trade bureau. 
The output of news, print paper in 1920 reported 
by 28 United States mills was 1,255,399 tons, or 
48,986 tons, nearly 4 per cent, greater than in 
1919. The mills had shipments of 1,248,796 tons, 
or 90.1 per cent of maximum while the produc- 
tion was 98.1 per cent of their maximum capa- 
city. During the year the production of 16 Ca- 
nadian mills compiled on the same basis was 
883,215 tons, 75,709 tons, or 9 per cent, greater 
than in 1919, which was a production for the 
year 102.4 per cent of the maximum capacity. 
The shipments from these Canadian mills aggre- 
gated 878,999 or 100.2 per cent of maximum. 
‘Lhe total production of the 44 mills in both coun- 
tries accordingly was 124,695 tons or 6 per cent 
greater in 1920 than in 1919. There was steady 
production during the year, declines being notice- 
able rather towards the close. 

As indicating the ability of the United States 
to develop new sources of wood pulp, it is worthy 
of record that in December, 1920, the Alaska 
Pulp and Paper Company was ready to turn out 
its first pulp from an 18-ton mill in southern 
Alaska, and that it was proposing to expand to 
100 tons capacity in another mill. Naturally 
there were unlimited supplies of pulp wood im- 
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mediately available, and the water power from 
the Speed River amounting to 30,000 or 40,000 
horse power, was one of the best in southeastern 
Alaska. Eventually it was hoped to make paper 
at these mills and the success of this pioneer 
experiment would have an important hearing on 
the pulp and paper industry of the United States. 

In July, 1920, the Canadian government ahol- 
ished government control of the price and dis- 
tribution of newsprint, though attemnts were 
made to continue or renew such control. These 
were successfully resisted by the paper interests. 
which began to have again a free market. In 
Canada, as well as in the United States, the paper 
industry has made great strides, and where in 
1881 there were but 4] small paper mills with a 
total wage bill of $460,000, in 1919 there were 99 
large mills with 267,665 employees and a wage 
bill of $32,323,000. In 1920 Canada’s exports of 
pulp and paper, mostly to the United States, 
totalled some $46,000,000 and formed 10 per cent 
of the Dominion’s exporta. 

By 1920 the paper and pulp industry in New- 
foundland ranked next in importance to fisheries, 
and the varioua mills were operating to full ca- 
pacity during the year. Not much logging had 
been done in the winter of 1919-20 on account of 
the severity of the weather, but considerable 
work was done with the reserve stock accumu- 
lated, and in the winter 1920-21 much cutting 
was to be done. A new pulp mill on the Gander 
River was under construction by a Norwegian 
company, but its completion was not looked for 
until 1921 or 1922. The production statistics 
for two seasons in Newfoundland are of interest 
and are given herewith. 


Pulp Paper 
Year Tons Value Tons Value 
1918-19 ...... 11,151 $475,178 21,819 $1,545,844 
1919-20 ...... 19,864 884,276 80,719 4,725,660 


The paper and pulp mills in Sweden suffered a 
setback during the year and were short of orders. 
The United States was the only important cus- 
tomer for pulp and the European depression was 
severely felt. For the year 1920 the sulphite 
cellulose production was estimated at about 68,- 
000 tons of bleached sulphite and 710,000 tons 
of unbleached, of which Swedish mills consumed 
some 23,000 tons of bleached and 160,000 tons of 
unbleached, while foreign customers near the end 
of the year had taken 42,000 tons of bleached and 
524,000 of unbleached, leaving but a small sur- 
plus stock. Of the sulphate cellulose, produc- 
tion of 7000 tons bleached and 210,000 tons un- 
bleached, Sweden took 500 tons and 60,000 tons 
respectively, and there had been sold 5500 and 
143,000 tons, leaving a corresponding small sur- 
plus of these products also. 

In France on Dec. 3, 1920, the Chamber of 
Deputies decided that there should he no in- 
crease in duties on paper, and while their action 
was approved by the newspapers and publishers, 
it was not relished by the paper makers. The 
duty of 15 or 2214 francs was claimed to be in- 
adequate and not proportionately as advan- 
tageous as the:10 or 15 francs prevailing before 
the war when news print cost but 28 or 30 francs. 

In Germany the wood pulp mills in 1920 had 
reached a production of between 70 per cent and 
80 per cent of normal capacity, and the product 
compared with that of pre-war days. However 
the export of pulp and paper as in the case of 
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other commodities, only could be done by govern- 
ment license, and so many uncertainties were in- 
volved that foreign customers were as unwilling 
to purchase as German houses to commit them- 
selves to future business. 

The new country of Czecho-Slovakia came into 
possession of nearly half the pulp and paper 
milla of former Austria-Hungary and in 1920 
was developing the industry. There were some 
26,000 persons employed as compared with 17,000 
before the war, and 234 Czecho-Slovak concerns 
were making paper and pulp products. So busily 
were these engaged that from April 15 to June 
30, 1920, paper and pulp products were first 
among the exports of the country. There were 
large supplies of wood and conditions favorable 
for the industry. There were 85 mills engaged 
in making special grades of paper, 57 making 
card board, and 76 making pulp, of which 9 
made chemical pulp. See Forestry. 

PAPUA. A territory in the southeastern 
part of the island of New Guinea (q.v.), former- 
ly known as British New Guinea, and constitut- 
ing a British colony, but after November, 1905, 
taken over by the Government of Australia under 
the name of the Territory of Papua. Included 
with it are a large number of small islands. 
Total area, 90,540 square miles of which 87,786 
were on the island of New Guinea. Population, 
estimated June 30, 1919, at 250,000 Papuans, 
971 Europeans, and 316 colored other than 
Papuan. Capital, Port Moresby. The chief ag- 
ricultural products are cocoanuts, rubber, sago, 
and timber. Agriculture has not been developed. 
On June 30, 1919, 43,560 acres of cocoanuts were 
under cultivation and at the same time the total 
area of plantations was placed at 68,513 acres. 
There are a number of gold fields in the territory 
and copper is mined and exported. Recently in- 
dications of petroleum have been found over a 
wide area. The four chief ports of entry are 
Port Moresby, Samarai, Daru, and Bonagai. 


Large steamships ply between Port Moresby and 


Sydney. Financial and commercial figures are 
as follows according to the Statesman’s Year 
Book, of 1920. 


Tonnage 
Years cleared 
ended Local Expen- and 
June revenue diture Importe Exporta entered 

30 £ £ £ £ £ 

1916 49,811 77,913 228,040 125,428 247,887 
1917 62,920 88,740 271,640 156,535 231,008 
1918 72,594 108,176 283,792 220,599 121,727 
1919 73,121 102,962 258,112 176,247 216,841 


PARACHUTE RECORDS. See Aénonav- 
TICS, 

PARAGUAY. A republic of South America, 
situated between 20° 16’ and 26° 31’ south and 
54° 37’ and 62° west, and between the Paraguay 
and Alto Parana rivers. Capital, Asuncion. 

AREA AND POPULATION, ETC. The area of 
Paraguay proper is estimated at 65,000 square 
miles. ‘The so-called Chaco, that is, the region 
between the rivers Papaguay and Pilcomayo, 
with an area of over 100,000 square miles is in 
dispute with Bolivia. Population of Paraguay 
proper, about 1,000,000 exclusive of Chaco In- 
dians roughly estimated at 50,000. The popula- 
tion is mainly of Guarani Indian stock. For- 
eigners estimated in 1917 at 60,000, of whom 
between 20,000 and 30,000 were from Argentina. 
Asuncion (founded in 1537), is the largest city 
with a population estimated at 120,000. Others 
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are Villarica, with 26,000; Concepcion and Cara- 
pegua, with 15,000 each. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion. Education is free and, so far 
as schools are available, compulsory. Accord- 
ing to statistics furnished by the directorate gen- 
eral of schools the figures for 1919 were as fol- 
lows: 1268 public schools and 75 private schools 
were open during the year. The total attendance 
of pupils was 82,420. In the government schools 
were 18]0 teachers, of whom 655 were men and 
1155 women; there were 141 teachers in the pri- 
vate schools. There were also 6 normal schools 
with 222 pupils, of whom 68 obtained a master’s 
degree. The university bestows degrees in medi- 
cine, law, and the social sciences; its students 
in 1918 numbered 252. Succeeding paragraphs 
on production, commerce, etc., contain informa- 
tion supplied in 1920 hy the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

PropucTion. There are rich forest and min- 
eral resources, but they are as yet undeveloped; 
and oil-producing plants and _fibre-producing 
plants abound. The chief source of wealth at 
present is the cattle industry. As there has 
never been a census of live stock made. no definite 
information as to the number in the country 
is available, but average estimates give the num- 
bers about as follows: Cattle, 2,500,000; goats, 
$5,000; hogs, 60,000; horses, 470,000; mules and 
asses, 40,000; sheep, 600,000. 

The live stock generally are of scrub stock, 
hut little effort having been made to improve 
breeds. ‘The cattle are small and rather thin. 

Farming is in a backward state. Farms gen- 
erally throughout the country consist of patches 
of a few acres, which are either rented from land- 
lords who Hive in Asuncion or other towns or are 
cultivated on the shares. As cost of marketing 
agricultural products grown in Paraguay is ex- 
cessively high, because of high transportation 
expense over the roadless country to Asuncion or 
other centres where the crops are sold, the farm- 
er finds but little profit or encouragement in 
growing: more than enough to supply the meagre 
needs of his family. No fertilizers are used. 
When one tract of land wears out the farmer 
moves on to another. The ox is the principal 
draft animal; no large cultivators are in use. 
Some modern one and two horse plows, harrows, 
and small cultivators are used, hut the tools in 
common use are primitive and ill-fitted to farm- 
ing. 

‘The chief crops are yerba maté, oranges, to- 
bacco, sugar cane, mandioca, rice, maize, and cot- 
ton, of which the only ones grown in sufficient 
quantities for export of any importance are 
yerba maté, oranges, and tobacco. Yerba maté, 
or Paraguayan tea,,is produced from the leaf of 
the /lex paraguayensis, a small tree indigenous 
to Paraguay and parts of Brazil and Argentina 
adjacent to Paraguay. The total estimated pro- 
duction per year is given as about 6,000,000 
kilos. ‘The bulk of the exports go to Argentina, 
where the tea is mixed with the Argentinian pro- 
duction for local consumption or for export from 
that country under the name “Paraguayan yerba 
maté.” No estimates are available of the produc- 
tion of oranges for any year. All the exports of 
this crop go tu Argentina, but owing to the lack 
of transportation facilities throughout the coun- 
try much of the fruit rots on the ground. In 
1919, 109,134,650 oranges were exported and 98,- 
659,850 in 1918. Tobacco is one of the chief 
crops of the country and that on which the small 
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farmer relies for his chief support. While it is 
grown successfully in all parts of the country, 
the region in which it thrives best is the terri- 
tory surrounding Villarrica, Barrero Grande, 
Atyra, Tobati, and Villa del Rosario. Both the 
soil and climate of Paraguay are favorable to the 
cultivation of tobacco, but as the methods of 
cultivation, curing, and protecting the plants 
against insects and unfavorable seasons are poor, 
the quality is generally of an inferior grade. 
Mandioca is the diet of everybody in Paraguay. 
It is a tuber resembling somewhat the sweet 
potato, and virtually takes the place of both 
bread and potatoes as a food; it is used also as 
a starch. It grows everywhere and the yield 
is great, » hectare of land producing as much as 
16,000 kilos; but none is produced for export. 
Maize, rice, peanuts, a little wheat, and garden 
vegetables are also grown for local use. See 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
CoMMERCE. The total trade of Paraguay for 
1919 amounted to 30,652,087 Argentine gold 
pesos. The imports were 15,835,970 pesos, and 
the exports 14,816,117 pesos. In 1918 the total 
trade amounted to 22,451,364 pesos. The im- 
ports were 11,051,622 pesos and the exports 11,- 
$99,742 pesos. The total value of the import 
trade and the percentage shared by each country 
during 1919 are shown in the following table, 
values being expressed in Argentine gold pews: 


: 1919 
; Countries Pesos Per cent 

Argentina ................. 6,772,230 42.8 
prea Bide Glee RS ge ea ws bead 402,867 2.5 
peeena Sis ah Sey hE onetes Aaa ts 3,910,767 24.7 

pane tik Je ear ele Oa we wheed SoS whe 217,916 1.4 
a ee ee ee eee 348,864 2.2 
Sein A PARE MAE vo Wee ek os aes 1.9 

UBL: 6 Sitar ae wher ew were Sale shuns 669, : 

United States .............. 2 718.690 ins 
OPURUAY: ec ciss odie eeareue 352,126 2.2 
All other countries .......... 150,485 29 

| 2 aaa ee 15,835,970 100.0 


OO eS 


The following table shows values of exports, 


destinations, and the percentage going to each 
country in 1919; 


1919 
; Countries Pesoa Per cent 
Argentina sor tai, gb AE AS ata gate ta Spe 8,291,687 56.0 
Spain Pesan Tea dy sah at de ag aes era 1,598,330 10.8 
United Staten .............. 644,182 4.3 
France Bei Sd aera neee EB kk ate 1,332,405 9.0 
Uruguay ........ ce cee eee 34,973 5.7 
DALY: 3G ace aol ead pee ae ee ee 209,667 1.4 
Eneland ................... 690,821 4.6 
All other countries .......... 1,214,052 8.2 
TROL tase foe de tek iw kG ns ee 14,816,117 100.00 
a ae ee 
COMMUNICATIONS. The Paraguay Central 


railway connects Asuncion with Encarnacion on 
the Alto Uarana, a distance of 234 miles, and at 
the latter point there is communication by train 
ferry with the Argentine railway system. In 
1920 a branch line was in process of construc- 
tion from Borja to the Iguazu Falls on the 
Brazilian border. In 1919 a new line was 
projected to connect the ports of the upper Para- 
guay with Montevideo. Vessels entered at the 
port of Asuncion in 1919 numbered 4385 with 
a tonnage of 342,681; cleared, 4870, with a ton-* 
nage of 367,598. 

FINANCE. The budget estimates for 1920, ac- 
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cording to a British authority were: Revenue, 
£1,069,530; expenditure, £1,082,846; for 1919, 
£1,105,911 and £1,071,332, respectively. Out- 
rome external debt, Jan. 1, 1919, £1,127,357; 
internal debt, 2,611,940 dollars gold and 36,775,- 
387 dollars paper (exclusive of paper currency 
placed at 125,000,000 dollars). 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in a presi- 
dent elected for five years with a cabinet of 
five members and legislative power in a congress 
of two houses, viz., a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, both elected by the people. President 
at the beginning of the year, Dr. Manuel Franco. 
He was succeeded by Manuel Gondra, elect- 
ed for the term 1920-24, and inaugurated, 
August 15. President made up his cabinet 
as follows: Dr. José Guggiari, Minister of 
the Interior; Dr. Eusebio Ayala, Minister of 
Foreign Relations; Col. Chirije, Minister of War; 
Dr. Eligio Ayala, Minister of the Treasury; Don 
Rogelio Ibarra, Minister of Justice and Public 
Instruction. 

PARK COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
tion of the higher learning at Parkville, Mo., 
founded in 1875. The enrollment for the fall of 
1920 was 431. The faculty numbered 22 with 
two additions. The productive fund amounted 
to $781,472 and the income came to $154,000. 
There were 30,v00 volumes in the library. A 
gift of $55,000 was received from Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Lawrence of Galesburgh, Ill. The 
Department of Instruction increased its teaching 
staff and there were greater number of practical 
courses in curriculum. <A new building which 
cost $150,000 was added, Science Hall. Presi- 
dent, Dr. F. W. Hawley. 

PARKS, NATIONAL. Tourist travel increased 
in 1919 and 1920 as shown by the following fig- 
ures: In 1918, it was 451,691; in 1919, 811,516; 
and in 1920, 1,058,455. The figures for the last 
two years, however, included the travelers to 
national monuments. In 1920 the number of 
tourists visiting the national parks was 919,504. 
In view of the increasing interest and importance 
of the national park system, the attempt of 
private irrigation and water power interests to 
vet control was matter of serious concern in 
1920 as in previous years. Among the various 
projects which were considered by the author- 
ities as likely to injure the parks and in some 
instances actually ruin portions of them was the 
project for a dam at the outlet of Yellowstone 
Park, and various other projects for the utiliza- 
tion of the water of this and other lakes in the 
southern part of the park. It was believed 
that they would seriously damage this portion 
of the park. There was great danger to the park 
according to the director’s report in the demand 
for a right of way in the so-called Fall River 
basin in the southwestern part of the Yellowstone 
Park. A measure to accede to this demand was 
hefore Congress and aroused protests in many 
quarters interested in the national parks. There 
was danger also, to the Yosemite Park and to the 
Sequoia National Park from schemes for reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, etc. Former Secretary Lane 
had effectively summed up the policy of the 
Wational Park service as based on three broad 
principles: First, that the national parks must 
be maintained in absolutely unimpaired form 
for the use of future generations, as well as 
those of our own time; second, that they are 
set apart for the use, observation, health, and 
pleasure of the people; third, that the national 
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interest must dictate all decisions affecting public 
or private enterprise in the parks. It was partic- 
ularly made clear that “every activity of the 
service is subordinate to the duties imposed upon 
it to faithfully preserve the parks for posterity 
in essentially their natural state.” “The com- 
mercial use of these reservations, except as 
specially authorized by law, or such as may be 
incidental to the accommodation and entertain- 
ment of visitors, will not be permitted under any 
circumstances.” 

The following points in the Director’s report 
for the year ending June 30, 1920 are of especial 
interest: Every effort was made during the year 
to improve the condition of wild life in the parks 
and monuments, to interest the public in this 
subject, and to promote more careful observa- 
tion and study of the various species which may 
be observed under favorable conditions amid 
natural surroundings. In spite of an unusually 
dry summer followed by a protracted and se- 
verely cold winter in the Rocky Mountain région, 
losses of big game, except in the case of elk, 
were surprisingly small. In general, the game 
did as well as could be expected under existing 
conditions and was in excellent condition. The 
slaughter of the northern herd of Yellowstone elk 
during the Montana “open season” shocked the 
whole country. Between 6000 and 7000 elk, 
fearless of man because of the protection af- 
forded by the national park, were forced by heavy 
snows to cross the park line into Montana to 
seek natural food in the lower altitudes and 
were ruthlessly slaughtered by “hunters.” Very 
pertinent was the following quotation from the 
May-June, 1920, edition of Natural History, 
the journal of the American Museum of Natural 
History: “It is estimated that the period of 
the age of mammals as a whole will likely have 
closed by the middle of this century—that is, 
in but a paltry 30 years from this year 1920— 
through immediate destruction by man. What 
of conservation? Where are our adequate na- 
tional and State animal preserves?’ The import- 
ance of the elk herds in the Yellowstone as a 
source of supply for restocking other regions is 
demonstrated by a report prepared by the Biologi- 
cal Survey which shows that nearly 75 per cent of 
the 4000 elk which have been transferred by 
Federal and State authorities during the last 10 
years have been shipped from the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

The formal dedication of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado took place, April 30. 

FOREIGN CounTRies. After the visit of the 
King of the Belgians to the Yosemite and the 
Grand Canyon the Belgian embassy declared that 
one result of his visit would be the establishment 
of the first national park in Belgium. The tract 
selected by the King was known as Herzo- 
genwald, or the Duke’s Forest, in the neighbor- 
hood of Malmédy, on the Belgian-German fron- 
tier, and is the highest spot in Belgium. Austra- 
lia has long been in the forefront of the national- 
park movement overseas, and the Australian 
National Park in the district of Iliwara in New 
South Wales, bordering on the Pacific Ocean, 
has a long-established reputation. Representa- 
tives of the government of Spain have in the 
past been studying American methods of national- 
park administration with a view to the estab- 
lishment of national-park areas in that coun- 
try. Italy had a law in preparation for the 
formation of a national park in Gran Paradiso, 
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an area of more than 35,000 hectares, of which 
2200 were offered by the King of Italy; it was 
planned to make this a perpetual wild-game re- 
serve. France hag a number of excellent national 
parks, such as those of Oisans, of Peguere, of 
Esterel, and the Forest of Fontainbleau. Ger- 
many has already expressed keen interest in the 
national-park movement, and inquiries have been 
made by the Japanese officials regarding the 
extent of our national-park development. Switz- 
erland has 1, and Sweden 10 nstional parks. 
The Argentine Republic, next to Brazil the larg- 
est republic in South America, has a national 
park of great beauty in the comparatively re- 
cently established L’Iguazu National Park. The 
supreme characteristics of this remarkable na- 
tional-park area are the waterfalls, the total 
height of which is 60 meters, and of some double 
falls 30 meters each; the total length of the 
cataracts is 4000 meters. Canada’s national 
parks are well known; they constitute one of 
the greatest assets of her people. Canada has 
felt that putting money into her national parks 
has been an investment and not an expenditure. 
Her national-park bureau was created in 1911, 
when all the parks, both scenic and historic, 
were placed under one control. The Canadian 
park movement resulted first from an endeavor 
to appraise and then to conserve her natural re- 
sources, and secondly from recognition of the 
need of large recreation areas. 

PARSIFAL. See Music, Opera. 

PARSONS, ALrFRep. British landscape 
painter, died, January 16. He was born at 
Beckington, England, Dec. 2, 1847, and worked 
for a time as clerk in the banking department of 
the post office. After 1867 he devoted himeelf 
to painting and became an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions. One of his early 
successful pictures was “When Nature Painted 
All Things Gay” (purchased by the Chantrey 
Fund in 1887). e made illustrations for 
Harper's Magazine and many other publications 
and codperated in this work with E. A. Abbey. 
Among the works illustrated by him may be 
mentioned: “The Quiet Life’; “Warwickshire 
Avon”; “The Danube from the Black Forest to 
the Black Sea” (with F. D. Millet). 

PATTERSON, Joun Henry. Brigadier-gen- 
eral, United States army, died at Selkirk, N. Y., 
October 5. He was born in New York City, 
Feb. 10, 1843, entered the Civil War in 1861 as 
first lieutenant of New York Volunteers, and 
distinguished himself in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. He fought throughout the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War during which he was raised to the rank 
of brigadier-general Jan. 18, 1899, retiring in the 
following month on account of wounds received 
in the battle of El Caney in Cuba. In 1897 
Congress awarded him the medal of honor for his 
distinguished service in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. 

PAVEMENTS. See ROADS AND PAVEMENTS. 

PEABODY MUSEUM. The field work of 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard University dur- 
ing 1920 has been confined principally to Ari- 
zona and Africa. Mr. S. J. Guernsey conducted 
explorations in the caves and rock-shelters in 
the Marsh Pass region of the Southwest, and has 
secured important collections and data relating 
to the so-called Basket-makers, who apparently 
occupied the region before the Cliff-dwellers. 
Mr. George Schwab, an Associate in Anthrop- 
ology of the Museum has been carrying on re- 
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search work omer the Camaroon tribes of Weat 
Africa, and the Museum has already received a 
valuable ethnological collection secured by him. 
Other important collections have been received; 
perhaps the largest one, composed of several 
hundred specimens, from the Balkan States and 
the Near East was presented by Mr. Herbert de 
Roth. An interesting collection, largely from 
the Pueblo region of the Southwest was the gift 
of Mr. Samuel K. Lothrop. The report on the 
Museum’s exploration of the “Indian Village 
Site and Cemetery near Madisonville, Ohio,” has 
been published. The following papers will soon 
be issued: “A Maya Grammar,” by A. M. Toz- 
zer; “A Possible Solution of the Number Series 
on Pages 51] to 58 of the Dresden Codex,” by C. 
E. Guthe; and “Basket-maker Caves in North- 
eastern Arizona,” by S. J. Guernsey and A. V. 
Kidder. Four large exhibition cases have been 
added during the year for the North American 
collections. In these have been installed ethno- 
logical specimens of interest from the Northwest 
Coast tribes. Two models of Stonehenge, the 
most noted of the stone circles of England, have 
been prepared and placed on exhibition. Direc- 
tor of the Museum, Mr. C. C. Willoughby. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL. See INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ABBI- 
TRATION. 


PEACE MONUMENT. See INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND ABBITRATION, 


PEAKE, ABCHIBALD HENRY. Australian of- 
ficial, died, April 20. He was born in London 
in 1859, and was taken to South Australia with 
his parents in 1862. He was elected to parlia- 
ment in 1897 and held cabinet positions after 
1905. In 1909 he was prime minister, treasurer, 
and minister of education and he held the same 
office again in 1912-15; meanwhile in 1909-10 
he was prime minister, commissioner of crown- 
lands, and minister of education. 

PEARY, ADMIRAL. Discoverer of the North 
Pole, died at Washington, D. C., February 22. 
He was born in Pennsylvania, May 6, 1857, and 
after completing his college course became a land 
surveyor on the Saco River. Then, after a brief 
service in the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, he competed shpdtnagr a for entry into 
the corps of civil engineers of the navy, obtain- 
ing his commission in 1881. His interest in 
polar discovery was awakened by Nordenskjéld’s 
book on Greenland and he determined to dis- 
cover the character of the interior of Greenland. 
After an expedition in 1886; he was stationed in 
Philadelphia where he interested the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in his schemes. Another 
expedition to Greenland in 1891 brought results 
that aroused public interest. From 1898 to 1902 
occurred the journeys made familiar to the pub- 
lic by the adventures and narrow escapes of 
Peary and his party. This expedition proved 
Greenland to be an island and at the same time 
indicated that it was unsuitable as a starting 
place for the march to the pole. After some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining public support, he succeeded 
in organizing a new expedition in 1905 and set 
sail in the Roosevelt, but although he reached 
the farthest north, he did not succeed in his pur- 
pose. The final expedition started in 1908 and 
resulted as is well known in the discovery of the 
Pole on April 6, 1909. The dispute over the 
question of priority with Dr. Cook was generally 
decided in scientific circles in Peary’s favor. 
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PELLAGRA. We do not seem to be making 
much progress in solving the riddle of this chron- 
ic and often fatal malady, for every hypothesis, 
however plausible it may be for the existence of 
the disease in one country or period, is apt to 
break down when applied to the disease in some 
new community. Thus the affection has now in- 
vaded California and has attacked people who in 
theory should have been immune to it. That is, 
people who are well-to-do and have plenty of 
food of all classes. Recently numerous experi- 
ments in Mississippi and other Southern states 
on prisoners, the insane in asylums, orphans in 
institutions, etc., have shown that an unbalanced 
diet consisting almost wholly of cereals which 
are usually finely milled will surely produce the 
affection in a short time, the latter subsiding 
promptly on changing the diet. But in Rou- 
mania, where the disease has always been preva- 
lent off and on, a poor crop of maize which leads 
to the use of low grade and falsified forms, has 
as in earlier years been the sole and sufficient 
cause, thus pointing to the activity of some 
causal factor not present in good maize, whether 
something omitted or some poisonous ingredient. 
In the Southern States the well-to-do victims 
have been found in some cases to dislike and re- 
fuse to eat articles like eggs, meat, and milk, 
but this does not explain all cases and it is also 
true that on a full diet recovery does not set 
in with the promptness and completeness ex- 
pected. Hence we are forced to conclude that 
while an insufficient diet, poor perhaps in vitam- 
ines, is the strongest kind of a predisposing 
cause some exciting factor ia needed to precipitate 
the disease. A case has recently appeared in 
France, near Paris, in a native whose diet was 
of the type which invites the disease. There 
should on the dietetic hypothesis have been other 
cases. During the war there were Italian la- 
borers in the town and the possibility is assumed 
that the native might have received some infec- 
tion through the mosquito, as other rare dis- 
eases were propagated in similar fashion. In 
parts of Italy the disease flourishes, but in the 

resent case the home of the Italiana was not 
nown, and there was no information as to their 
health. 

PELOUBET, Francis NATHAN. Clergyman 
and writer; died, March 28. He was widely 
known as one of the leaders of the Sunday 
School movement in the United States. He was 
born in New York City, Dec. 2, 1831; graduated 
at Williams College in 1853 and at the Bangor 
(Me.) Theological Seminary in 1857. Ordained 
to the Congregational ministery, he was pastor 
in Massachusetts parishes during many years. 
From 1875 to 1920, he edited Selected Notes on 
the International Sunday School Lessons (44 
annual volumes of which more than 2,000,000 
had been sold at the time of his death). He 
wrote a number of works on Bible interpretation 
and was engaged in the revision of Smith’s Btb- 
lical Dictionary, and the International Biblical 
Dictionary. He published the Treasury of Bib- 
lical Information (1913); and Oriental Light 
(1914). 

PENANG. One of the Straits Settlements 


(q.v.). 

DENFIELD, SmirH NEWELL. American com- 
poser, died in New York, January 7. He was 
born in Oberlin, O., April 4, 1837. From 1882 
he lived in New York as organist at various 
churches. His compositions cbnsist of much 
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sacred niusic, some orchestral works and cham- 
ber-music. 

PENNSYLVANIA. PopuLaTion. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 8,720,017 residents in the State, 
Jan. 1, 1920, as compared with 7,665,111 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. ceording to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 202,256, a fall- 
ing off of 7.8 per cent since 1910. The follow- 
ing table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ...... 1920 1,490,000 67,050,000 $67,050,000 
1919 1,536,000 72,192,000 106,122,000 
Buckwheat.. 1920 232,000 4,176,000 65,011,000 
1919 280,000 4,968,000 6,955,000 
Oats ....... 1920 1,175,000 45,825,000 80,244,000 
1919 1,189,000 86,859,000 29,487,000 
Wheat 1920 1,524,000 25,284,000 42,983,000 
1919 1,664,000 29,055,000 62,758,000 
Rye ....... 1920 166,000 2,656,000 8,718,000 
1919 180,000 2,880,000 4,522,000 
Tobacco 1920 40,000 *60,400,000 12,080,000 
1919 41,000 *54,120,000 9,200,000 
Hay ....... 1920 2,887,000 ¢3,970,000 93,190,000 
1919 2,844,000 °¢°4,122,000 98,856,000 
Potatoes 1920 817,000 386,455,000 45,204,000 
919 808,000 80,800,000 47,482,000 

* Pounds. * Tons 


ANTHRAOITS OPERATIONS. A preliminary state- 
ment of the general results of the census of 
Pennsylvania anthracite operations for 1919 in 
comparison with that for 1909 issued by the 
Bureau of the Census showed a decrease in the 
number of breakers and also in the number of 
wage earners employed. The number of wage 
earners decreased from 169,174 to 147,069, or 
13 per cent.during the decade, 1909 to 1919, 
while the wages paid showed an increase from 
$92,169,906 to $210,202,511. or operating cost 
a decided increase was shown. The quantity 
of coal produced showed but a slight increase 
over that for 1909, this increase being but 6,302,- 
000 tons, or 8.8 per cent, while the value of 
the coal produced increased from $145,881,000 
to $364,243,000. The totals were as follows: 


1919 1909 
Number of reporting estab 
lishments ..........065 1250 2 
Number of plants 
Breakers ........... 256 305 
Mines .............. 335 3 
Culm washeries...... 79 52 
Dredges ........... 81 63 
Number of persons employed 
Salaried employees... 6,972 4,302 
Wage earners........ 147,069 169,174 
Invested capital.......... $432,391,597 $246,713,318 
Expenses (selected items) 
Salaries ............ 13,024,557 4,572,489 
AMOR cS ewe ala Was 210,202,511 92,169,906 
Materials and supplies 60,098,707 23,472,809 
Piel: sec soh4 erred 3 ce 12,334,449 ........ 
Power purchased..... 1,868,915 8,189,279 
Contract work....... 1,582,327 1,701,514 
Rent and royalties... 11,762,958 7,969,785 
TAXOS. “edie koa we 14,066,012 3,356,809 
Production 
Total tons (gross) pro- 
COO! fh iaek aes kae 78,566,868 72,215,278 


364,248,423 145,880,526 
1 Number of individual reports furnished by 200 
operators. 
2 Comparable figures not available. 


Finance. The figures for the year ending, 
Nov. 30, 1920 were as follows: Balance Nov. 30, 
1919, $17,990,712; receipts, corporate taxes, etc., 
$62,071,294; proceeds from sale of State Road 
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Bonds, $11,800,000; total, $91,862,006; disburée- 
ments, $74,960,112; balance in Treasury, Nov. 30, 
1920, $16,901,894. 

EpucaTion. In 1920 the pupils in the public 
schools of the State numbered 1,616,387 and the 
teachers, 44,862. The average salary of teachers 
was $107 a month. 

ELections. The vote in the presidential 
election of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 
1,218,215; Cox (Democrat), 503,202; Debs (So- 
cialist), 70,021; Watkins (Prohibitionist), 42,- 
612; Christensen (Farmer-Labor), 15,642; as 
compared with the following vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1916: Hughes (Republican), 
703,734; Wilson (Democrat), 521,784; Benson 
(Socialist), 42,637; Hanly (Prohibitionist), 28,- 
525. The vote for United States Senator 
was: Penrose (Republican), 1,067,989; Farrell 
(Democrat), 484,362; Mrs. Leah C. Marion 
(Prohibitionist), 132,610; Wilson (Socialist), 
67,316; Wheeler (Labor), 27,392; Jennings 
(Single Tax), 2110. 

OFFIcERS. Governor, William C. Sproul; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Edward E. Beidleman; Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, Cyrus E. Woods; 
Attorney-General, George E. Alter; Auditor-Gen- 
eral. Charles A. Snyder; Treasurer, Harmon M. 
Kephart; Secretary of Internal Affairs, James 
F. Woodward; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Thomas E. Finegan; Adjutant-General, 
Frank D. Beary; Commissioner of Banking, John 
S. Fisher. | 

JupicrArky. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Robert von Moschzisker; Justices, Robert S. 
Frazer, Emory A. Walling, Alexander Simpson, 
Jr., John W. Kephart, Sylvester B. Sadler, Wil- 
liam I. Schaffer. . 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. A 
non-sectarian, co-educational institution, at State 
College, Pa., founded in 1859. The students en- 
rolled for the summer session of 1920 numbered 
1340 and for the regular fall session, 3059. 
There were 518 members in the faculty, includ- 
ing the research and extension staff. The produc- 
tive funds of the institution amounted to $500,- 
000 at 6 per cent from the Federal Land Grant 
Fund. The income for the year was $1,536,845. 
There were 75,600 volumes in the library. A 
new mechanical engineering laboratory was com- 
pleted, as the first section of a new engineering 
es President, John Martin Thomas, D.D., 

PENNSYLVANIA, University or. A co- 
educational, non-sectarian institution of the 
higher learning at Philadelphia, Pa., founded 
in 1740. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion of 1920 was 1281 and for the regular fall 
session, 11,135. There were 1010 members in the 
faculty. The productive funds of the University 
amounted to $9,035,037 and the income for the 
year was $575,161. The library contained 503,- 
572 bound volumes and 50,000 pamphlets. A 
School of Fine Arts was under construction and 
the important gifts were: From the estate of 
William B. Itvine, deceased, $549,736, for the 
construction and equipment of an auditorium; 
the income from the balance for the maintenance 
of the bufiding; and from the estate of Abra- 
ham S. Wolf, deceased, and Miriam H. Wolf, 
deceased, $113,518, for the endowment of a ward 
in the University Hospital, to be maintained for 
the benefit of persons believed to be incurable. 
ue Provost, Josiah H. Penniman, Ph. D., 
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PENSIONS. See Otp AGE PENSIONS; and 
UNITED STATES, P 

PERAK. The most northerly of the Feder- 
ated Malay States (q.v.). 

PENTECOST, Georce Frederick. Clergy- 
man, died, August 7. He was born at Albion. 
Ill., Sept. 23, 1842; studied at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Ky.; and was chaplain of the Fichth 
Kentucky cavalry in the Civil War. He offi- 
ciated in parishes in Indiana, Kentucky, Brook- 
lyn, and Yonkers, N. Y., and from 1914 at Phila- 
delphia. Among his books may he mentioned: 
Out of Egypt (1884); Bible Studies (10 volumes, 
1880-9); Birth and Boyhood of Christ (1898) ; 
Forgiveness of Sins (1897); Systematic Benefi- 
cence (1897); and Precious Truths (1898). 


PENTON, ArtTHUR POLE. British general. 
died August 28. He was born Oct. 6, 1854, and 
entered the Royal Artillerv in 1873. He served 
with distinction in the Afghan War, 1878-80. 
From 1896 to 1901 he commanded the defense 
forces in New Zealand. and from 1912 to 1916 
he was in command of the defenses of the south- 
wert. coast. 

PERABO, Ernst. American pianist, died in 
West Roxbury, Mass.. Octoher 29. He was horn 
in Wieshaden. Nov. 14. 1845. From 1870-1900 
he traveled through the United States as a con- 
eert-pianist. After that he lived in Boston, high- 
Iv esteemed as a teacher. He published a num- 
ber of compositions for piano and several tran- 
scriptions of orchestral works. 

BEREZ-GALDOS, Benito. Spanish novelist, 
died, January 4. He was horn in the Canarv 
Talands in 1845; hegan the studv of law in Madrid 
in 1863; and was elected to the Roval Snanish 
Academy in 1899, having meanwhile comonleted 
in 1883. a series of 20 stories subsequently pub- 
lished in a collection under the title of National 
Episodes. In this collection he covered events 
ranging from Spain’s struggle for independence 
in the Napoleonic period down through the re- 
turn of Ferdinand VIT. the Carlist War of 1833- 
40, the revolution of 1868, etc., to the close of the . 
nineteenth century. The novels are described as 
remarkahle for their fidelity to historical: fact. 
He also ranked high in other fields, including 
romantic, realistic, and psychological novels. 
In his voluminous writings he showed revolu- 
tionary svmpathies and frequently presented the 
contrast hetween the unthinking conservatism of 
Spanish life and modern progressive ideas. His 
writings in all fields have been widely read. A 
partial list of them follows: Novels. Ist. 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th series, Eptsodios nacionales (1873— 
1907) ;La Fontana de Oro (1871): El Audaz; 
Dona Perfecta (1876); Gloria (2 vols.) ; Marian- 
cla; La familia de Leon Roch (12 vols.) ; Sombra; 
La Descheredada (1881); El Doctor Centano: El 
Amigo Manso (1883); Tormento; La de Bringas ; 
Lo Pronibido; Forunana y Jacinta (4 volk., 
1887) :Miau; La Incognita; Realidad; Angel 
Guerra (3 vols., 1890): Tristana; La Loca de 
la casa; Torquemada; Nagzarin; Halma; Misere- 
cordia; El Abuelo (1898); El Cahallero En- 
cantado; Casandra; (plays) Realidad; La de 
San Quintin; Los Condnados; Voluntad; Le 
Fiera; Electra Mariucha, Barbara; Amor y 
Ciencia; Pedro Minio;: Casandra (drama). 

PERKINS, Grorce WaAtsripce. American fi- 
nancier, died at Stamford, Conn., June 18. Ie 
was born in Chicago in 1862 and was employed 
by the New York Life Insurance Company at 
the age of 15. He drew attention by his enegy 
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as an insurance agent and rose rapidly in his 
business until in 190] he was chosen as a partner 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. He was one of the 
leading figures in the Morgan enterprises for 
nine years. Among his important financial 
achievements was the aid he rendered in the 
formation of the United States Steel Company 
and the Northern Securities Company. 
tired from the firm in 1910 with a great for- 
tune. After that he was director of the National 
Marine Company, and continued as the director 
or member of a large number of important con- 
cerns, including: National Harvester Company ; 
Florida East Coast Railway; Great American 
Insurance Company; American Alliance Insur- 
ance Company, ete. In the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1912, he was one of the organizers and 
leaders of the Progressive party. 

PERRIN, BerRNaporre. Educator, died, Au- 
gust 31. He was born at Goshen, Conn., Sept. 


15, 1845; graduated at Yale, 1869. and studied , 


at the universities of Germany. He taught at 
Yale and at the Hartford High School from 1861 
to 1881, when he became professor of Greck at 
the Western Reserve University, holding that 
chair until 1893. In that year he was appointed 
professor of Greek at Yale and from 1901 to 
1909 was Lampson professor of Greek literature 
and history. He then became professor emeritus. 
He was president of the American Philological 
Association in 1897. He published many editions 
of Greek texts, including Homer and Plutarch, 
and he prepared several volumes of the Joeh 
Classical library. 

PERRINE, Enocn. University professor, 
died, April 11. He was born at Hightstown, 
N. J., Nov. 18, 1853, and graduated at Brown 
University in 1874. From 1886 to 1902, he was 
professor of rhetoric, and after 1902, was pro- 
fessor of English language and literature at 
Bucknell University. 

PERRIS, Georct HERBERT. British journal- 
ist, died in London, December 23. His death fol- 
lowed his attendance a¥® correspondent at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
He was born at Liverpool, England, in 1866, and 
went into newspaper work in 1883, serving 10 
years on the staff of the Speaker and eight years 
as editor of the Concord. Other positions held 
by him were that of editor of the Tribune and 
of the Daily News, and, during the late war, 
correspondent for the London Daily Chronicle. 
This last service was of special importance for 
he was present at most of the great battles. He 
was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
After the armistice, he followed the army of oc- 
cupation to Metz and Strasburg. Ie visited 
the United States on lecture tours several times, 
including a visit in 1919 when he lectured on 
the war. 

PERROCHON, E. See FrRencn LITERATURE. 

PERSIA. A monarchy of Asia, reaching from 
the Gulf of Oman to the Caspian Sea. Capital, 
Teheran. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Estimates of area 
vary from 628,000 square miles to 635,135 square 
miles; estimates of population from 8,000,000 
to 15,000,000 of whom about 2,500,000 are nom- 
ads. The chief cities with their estimated pop- 
ulations are: Teheran, 220,000 to 350,000; 
Tabriz, 200,000; Meshed, 60,000 to 100,000; 
Ispahan, 80,000; Kermanshah, 80,000. Of the 
nomads, 720,000 were Turks; 675,000 Kurds and 
Leks; 260,000 Arabs; and 234,000 Lurs. 
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reaches of the country are absolute desert and at 
a high altitude, in which regions the average 
density of the population is said not to exce-"d 
15 to the square mile. The central and ee: vern 
part is occupied by a salt desert, hut in the 
north and west there are extensive forests. The 
only navigable river is the Karum. The Per- 
sians belong to the Shiite sect of the Moham- 
medans, the number being placed at about 8,500,- 
000. The priests or ulema are exceedingly power- 
ful and are under the authority of a chief priest, 
who resides near Bagdad. In 1920 it was re- 
ported that the schools numbered abont 180 with 
10,000 pupils of both sexes. There are numer- 
ous colleges supported by the State and a “po- 
litical college” was opened in 1900 for the prep- 
aration of candidates for service in the foreign 
office. 

PropucTIoN. The chief agricultural products 
are wheat, barley, rice, fruits, gums, drugs. wool, 
cotton, and silk. Of late years the production 
of opium and trayacanth has increased. The 
chief industry is the elebrated carpet industry 
which is centred at Tabriz, Sultanabad, Hama- 
dan, and Kerman. Wool of a superior quality 
is raised in Khorassam. ‘There are considerable 
mineral resources in Kerman and Khorassam, 
in the regions of the Persian Gulf, on the slope 
of Elbuz range and in the vicinity of the Ispahan 
and Nain. They include petroleum, coal, iron, 
copper, and lead, hut development has been re- 
tarded on account of the lack of transport. The 
production of crude petroleum was under the 
control of an Anglo-Persian company and amount- 
ed to 553,200 tons in 1918; 874,000 tons in 1919; 
and 918,600 tons:in 1920. See PrerRoLeuM. 

According to consular reports America contin- 
ued to he the best market for Persian rugs .in 
1919. When the restriction on the importation 
of rugs into the United States went into effect 
in April, 1918, the price of rugs decreased hy at 
least 25 per cent. Likewise, when the restriction 
was removed in January, 1919, prices began to 
rise. By the end of the year the supply of rugs 
on hand at many places was almost exhausted 
and dealers reported an ever-increasing demand 
from the United States. During the year 1919, 
rugs valued at $1,557,587 were invoiced at the 
Teheran consulate for shipment to the United 
States, as compared with $390,117 in 1918 and 
$875,811 in 1914. According to customs statis- 
tics, exports of rugs from the various districts 
of Persia for the tiscal year ended March 20, 1919, 
were as follows: | 


APH: 44 chic $380,766, Kurdistan ..... $13,570 
Belouch ....... 4,327|Fars .......... 56,787 
Shiraz ......... 148,751}Malayer ....... 18,458 
Hamaduan ...... 38,6433 |Teheran ....... 537 
Kashan ....... 6,062)}Afchar ........ 19,209 
Kerman ....... 113,061|Turcoman ..... 457 
Kermanshah .... 10,335 
Khorassan ..... 17.481| Total ........ $858,234 
CoMMERCE. The chief products for export and 


import are shown in the following table from 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920, in thou- 
sands of krans, in the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 
inclusive ‘The kran equalled about 9 cents. 
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Importe 1916-17 1917-18 Exporte 1916-17 1917-18 
1,000 1,000 / 1,000 1,000 
bs ans krans krane krans 
Cintintib: ic bavacesavetiea sce ears 188,370 190,542 Fruita 2... ccc ccnwe se ssercces 90,426 48,112 
BGMAL. <p acces Ch ose ee GOe we Kee 81,908 101,055 Oarpets ..ccscrcccsecesscconns 13,471 7,130 
AR. a wae a bse ain 0 Oe epee ae ae 23,141 13,508 Cadtton ... cece e cere er en vneees 53,475 24,060 
Gold and silver bars ......+--+- 19,011 BHOS Wish ac accyeed ees ws. sesso vess 9,870 3,445 
Gold and silver coin ......-.-e.e. 11,608 15,294 Rice 2... ccccesvecsessccccess 63,017 19,699 
Datvalawe. | 6 boii ue aud th O1esens. 8 5b & 5 13,096 16,041 Gold and silver coins ........-. 2,186 7,482 
6 eer Fe rt em a ee oe 18,551 12,876 Gums ..ccscercesvsevsscccores 8,716 5,058 
Winkie se HE A 2s avae. ww Br cebseeseaog: BCs 6,640 4,561 Opium ES ere ea Oe ee 41,597 44,783 
Le YO oer eee ee 2,773 445% “WOOk cskcs cc twee dee cweskss 19,290 8,098 
Indigo and cochineal ........+-. 4,072 6: 212 CacOonS oc nei deere see tees we 2,092 265 
Haberdashery ..-+.seeerercecee 5,238 S.BSD. PUG. oie nis oboe ose 2p 20 06. 9.09309 8,771 8,270 
igi of). Bos ob. 0.d hia a elaate eRe wre, 0% 10,953 19,046 Animale 2 v6.52 cicns csaweessse 16,631 29,098 
GRlCOS  wais cec wb sivowecvecsoces 2,053 SAT Silk ata osc e eek head evias 3,004 987 
AN, 5 ck x ara @k tae Raw he haters 1,869 BOTT “QORONES: 6. cc obese sees weT TE RS 2,091 2,956 
BGR (2 oo aera mlardia adie tue eae Sei 8,775 GBA) TEGO e. aaiiis cus sis eee dhe eta ewe 5,209 3,238 
eee Lat Pore a Cr beet i ote a 2,883 2,067 OS cicala are tb ha gs Bde a) 2 O00 Cage RS GOP: <wrcteins 
Tin, zinc, and lead .......-ee+:-. 1,159 869 Wiheat and barley .......-..+..6- 2,694 827 
Be A ne oe Maree pee eer ea eed ee 810 404 Pearls and other precious stones hh Go PROC E 
Copper and nickel .......---+++. B09 «ik vc wre _ TRIS Foe br ce eas Gee ee dswes 2,401 1,597 
Tron and steel .......-- Deivid avin 2,889 a ee (SRR Seocerrcr or 692 577 
Tron and steel manufactures ..... 13,004 Ville 8483S 5,356 2,031 
Ten her is. dicié ate Wha wis 8.0.0 00.0 0104 3,759 9,954 - See 66,740 107,178 

Silkworm eZg8S ....--eeeeee cers 835 437 ” 


The distribution of the foreign trade by coun- 
tries in 1917-18 is shown in the following table 
from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1920: 


Importe Exports 
From or to Sl ae sour tS 
Afghanistan ........--.+-- 245,870 41,910 
Germany ..... sees cerees B70, ss iw ees 
Austria .. cece rece cere ees 1.440 | — = ..eeee 
Beleium ...-..escceeecree B,670 «esac 
CHIN8 ches haw ee Sees 38,400 790 
Bgypt. eicscwtcvaceeeae ees 401,170 983,490 
United States ......0.-008 13,850 242,370 
British Empire .......-+-- 10,487,900 8,691.810 
France and colonies .......- 89,060 1.6 
a ee ee ee ie ne 4,620  — aseoes 
Netherlands and colonies . 840,000 ...ss: 
BI: ase eGR Geer Arce Rae 3,587,240 §.402,540 
Rwitzerland .....--.eeeeees 900  —d ra aaa e es 
MurkGy «ccc cea cee eww enone 282,800 561.820 
Muscat .....-0- cece ee eee 2.756 2.755 
WM iced Eee we oa eee 214.415 882,846 


Comscontcations. Railway development he- 
ran with the building of a small line six miles 
in length in the neighborhood of Teheran, which 
has been in the hands of a Belgian Company. 
Of late years the Russians built a line from 
Julfa on the Perso-Russian frontier to Tabriz, 
opened March 7, 1916. The total length of rail- 
way at the beginning of 1920 was placed at about 
97 miles. By agreement of Aug. 9, 1919. out- 
lined in the preceding YEAR Book, Great Britain 
and Persia were to codperate in the development 
of railways and other means of transport. The 
only good highways down to 1903 were from 
Teheran to Kom and from Teheran to Resht, hav- 
ing a length of 91 and 220 miles respectively. 
Since then highways have been greatly extended 
and after 1916 many routes were made passable 
by motor cars. The principal trade routes are 
by way of Trebizond, Resht, and Meshed, to 
Russia: Khorassan and Seistan to India; Ker- 
manshad to Bagdad; Bushire to Ispahan; and 
Teheran and Bender Abbas to the interior. 

DeFrense. By the Anglo-Persian agreement 
above mentioned it was provided that there 
should be a uniform military force under British 
officers. In April, 1920, an Anglo-Persian mili- 
tary commission recommended that the Persian 
government should assume control over the South 
Persia Rifles and Cossack Division, and that in 
the future there should be a military force of 
43,000 men, under British officers and staffs un- 
til Persian officers should be sufficiently trained. 
The South Persian Rifles consisted in April of 


‘troops in that, region. 


By es . 
es tinder British and Persian officers 


; 
two “WE 
numbering, respectively, 47 and 190 and with 


5400 men (Persians). The Cossack division, was 
created in 1919 out of the Cossack brigades es- 
tablished under Russia officers before the Bol- 
sheviki came into power. It consisted of 56 
Russian officers, 202 Persian officers, and 7856 
Persian troops. There is also a police service 
at the capital consisting of 8400 men. 

GOVERNMENT AND History. Down to 1906, 
Persia was an absolute monarchy similar in 
form to that of Turkey. In that year the peo- 
ple having demanded representative institutions 
an attempt was made to establish a national 
council or Mejlis, but there followed a long 
period of disturbances and after many vicissi- 
tudes the Mejlis ceased to exist as a law-making 
body, November, 1915. For an account of the 
constitutional difficulties see preceding issues 
of YEAR Boox. The government is under 
the Shah of Persia, who in 1920 was the Sultan 
Ahmed Shah, born Jam 20, 1898. A cabinet 
was constituted August, 1917, under the Prime 
Ministry of Vossough-ed-Dowleh. 

At the beginning of the year the Bolshevists 
on the Persian frontier were reported to be ad- 
vancing and threatening Khiva. ‘There were 
rumors of a large concentration of Bolshevist 
Early in February it was 
learned that the Persian government had opened 
the way to a British syndicate to survey a rail- 
way from the starting point of the Mesopotamian 
line, and work on it was as reported begun soon 
afterwards. At the beginning of May Bolshevist 
forces appeared on the frontier between Persia 
and the Soviet republic of Azerbaijan. 
They found the way open to an attack on Persia 
after the revolution in Baku in April, which 
had brought the Azerbaijan government. to their 
side. Before the end of the month, having 
seized the Persian port Enzeli on the Caspian 
Sea, they were threatening to remain in the 
country. It was believed that Northerm Persi# 
was almost at the mercy of the invaders 3n¢ ! 
was also feared that the Red propaganda 
been spread widely throughout Persia. Thes¢ 
matters which were reported with various co™ 
ments in the press led to a demand that the 
British government should reveal what the Per 
sian situation actually was. See Great BRITAIN: 

PERU. A republic of South America. CP" 


tal, Lima, 
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AREA AND POPULATION. Area estimated at 
from 679,600 to 723,461, the latter including the 
department of Tacna. Population figures have 
been based on old estimates, no census having 
been recently taken. In 1920 a new census was 
projected, but its results were not available at 
the close of the year. The number of inhabitants 
has been placed at from 4,500,000 to 4,620,201. 
Lima had a population according to the census 
of 1913 of 143,500, but later estimates placed it 
at over 200,000. Other important cities with 
estimates of population are: Callao, 34,346, and 
Arequipa, 35,000 to 40,000. The above estimates 
of population do not include uncivilized Indians, 
whose numbers are not known. For details, see 
preceding YEAR Books. The Peruvian govern- 
ment took special measures to encourage immi- 
gration in 1919. In 1920 there was a prospect 
of increased immigration from England and Ger- 
many. The following information in respect to 
education was supplied by the Pan-American 
Union for 1920: In 1919 there were in operation 
in Peru, under the bureau of public instruction, 
2880 primary schools, 29 colleges of secondary in- 
struction, and three normal schools. Of the 
primary schools 138 were for boys, 134 for girls, 
and 2608 mixed schools, employing 4284 teachers, 
and having an average attendance of 195,689 
pupils. The school census of the Province of 
Lima shows 16,275 pupils, of which 9060 are 
males and 7215 females. 

Propucts. The chief product has been sugar. 
According to Peruvian experts the sugar was 
richer in Peru than in Cuba, Brazil, or Argen- 
tina. In 1919 the exports of sugar amounted 
to $40,030,850. Cotton also had a very high 
reputation in the markets of the world. The 
rubber industry, formerly important, has latterly 
declined on account of the competition of Java 
and Sumatra. According to present indications 
the important product seems likely to be petro- 
leum, recent investigations indicating a great 
petroleum deposit in the region watered by the 
river Madre de Dios and its branches. In 1919 
cotton exports amounted to $33,000,000.  Irri- 
gation was much needed in the agricultural re- 
gion, experts declaring that the cultivatable area 
could be increased in that manner by 300,000 
hectares. In 1918 the mineral production of 
Peru was valued at 8,324,960 Peruvian pounds, 
consisting of the following products: Coal, 346,- 
226 tons; petroleum, 335,002 tons; gold, 1793 
kilos; silver, 304,255 kilos; copper, 44,414 tons; 
lead, 632 tons; mercury, 1500 kilos; vanadium, 
2183 tons; tungsten, 243 tons; antimony, 323 
tons; molybdenum, 4 tons; borates, 523 tons; 
salt, 26,663 tons; and mineral waters, 128,333 
litres. 

CoMMEKCE. The value of the foreign commerce 
of the republic for 1911-1918 was as follows: 


Years Imports Exports 
TOV A: ache se Fh es $26,465,224 $36,119,264 
TOSS. oo OR ee Raw ees 25,015,46 45,871,504 
VOLS. cuveet ka bec bays 29,631,038 44,409,610 
TODA. iar wath ty 23,495,122 42,668,450 
ODS: csi hee ees 15,064,470 68,729,930 
TONG: oGesc ees eeadk deans 42,256,551 80,497,083 
VOUT oes Fences 65,711,627 90,728,179 
1008) sGikas Fos etn 47,229,932 97,196,634 


The foreign trade of Peru for the calendar 
year 1919, reached the unprecedented total of 
$190,296,024. The imports were valued at $59,- 
389,987 and the exports at $130,906,037. Com- 
pared with 1913, the imports doubled and the 
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exports almost trebled, the increase for 1919 
amounting to a fraction over 100 per cent for 
the imports and 194 per cent for the exports. The. 
imports in 1919 were larger than ever before 
with the sole exception of 1917, wh e receipt 
of $13,505,068 in gold bullion an n from the 
United States swelled the total of imports to 
$65,711,624. In 1919 the imports of the precious 
metals (gold bullion) w only $1,459,809, the 
imports of merchandise A®ing larger than ever. 
The principal articles im were the follow- 
ing, in the order of th tance: Machin- 
ery, iron and steel, ¢ coke, cotton cloth, 
wheat, chemicals dicines, jute fabrics, 
lumher, agricultt ‘hinery, automobiles, ce- 
ment,. lard, eléet machinery and apparatus, 
instrumente afd tols. Manufactured articles 
represenged 1.5 per cent of the total imports of 
merchandise; foodstuffs and beverages, 16.9 per 
cent; raw materials, 15.5; live animals, 0.1 per 
cent. The principal articles exported in 1919 
were: Sugar, 599.926,528 pounds, valued at $40,- 
446,820; cotton, 87,550,742 pounds, value $33,- 
763,816; copper matte, including matte of cop- 
per and silver and of copper and gold, 40,903 
metric tons, valued at $23,422,114; petroleum, 
256,327 metric tons, value $11,291,828. The ag- 
gregate value of these four articles in 1919 was 
$108,924,578; representing 83.2 per cent of the 
total value of exports. Compared with 1918 the 
export value of sugar was nearly doubled in 
1919, although the quantity exported had in- 
creased only 45 per cent. The exports of sugar 
in 1918 were 436,489,221 pounds, valued at $20,- 
257,660, or $4.64 per 100 pounds. In 1919 sugar 
was valued at $6.74 per 100 pounds. Cotton 
was valued uniformly at 38.6 cents a pound in 
both years, but the quantity exported in 1919 
was much larger. The exports in 1918 had been 
47,448,624 pounds, valued at $18,301,992. Cop- 
per matte was the only one of the four leading 
articles of export that showed a decrease in 
both quantity and value in 1919 as compared 
with 1918. The exports in 1918 were 44,251 
metric tons, valued at $28,370,191, or about $641 
per ton. In 1919 the average value per ton de- 
clined to $573. The exports of petroleum in- 
creased in both quantity and value. ‘The exports 
in 1918 had been 182,191 metric tons, valued at 
$6,887,961, or about $37.80 per ton. In 1919 
the average value per ton was $44. In 1918 the 
exports were valued at $97,196,635. The exports 
in 1919 totaled $130,906,037, showing an in- 
crease of $33,709.402, or 34.7 per cent over the 
preceding year. ‘This enormous increase is ex- 
plained partly by the increased demand for raw 
materials abroad after the war and partly by the 
fact that by the end of 1918 large quantities 
of cotton, sugar, and other products contracted 
for during that year had accumulated in ware- 
houses, owing to lack of tonnage; and could not 
be exported until 1919. 

The foreign trade of Peru for 1918 and 1919, 
by countries of origin and destination, is shown 
in the following table. The Peruvian pound was 
converted at the normal rate of $4.8665. 
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a Se eee 

Imports Exporta 
Countries 1918 1918 1919 

Pipeeaes bs ah fy da eee peat Ue agi Oe Gar ee ee aR Wee aS ate ese $656,079 I $744,662 366,895 $1,871,164 

Germany .....- cece reece cree eece ,146 S450 °£ 86 wre weno 246,167 

So) Rok Be ak Denon RE ERE e es 673,378 543,179 2,857 255,516 
Siliie sor-ca ateeeoscubewetexeses 989,311 1,853,563 24,843 77,922 
United Kingdom ..............--0-- 7,622,822 8,010,001 30,826,713 41,079,791 
Other Europe ........-. sce eeer cece 171,865 BGOS,010° i jj§§ -weessards 212,029 

ae diked” Staten ee eer ae ae eee ete 25,639,973 36,740,396 45,253,442 60,827,522 
CANBUE: 65k NS 6 ee 8 RE RWS RE $15.300:.  $j§Gissewie jj vada teieeais 2,014,308 
MOSICO. 44 cee A66 ASE REER EELS ESR ERO 49 16,960 708,686 18,712 
Central America ......2.. cee eee eee 522,638 317.680 355,775 §93,557 
OWNS 5 Ae Se OA ENE S EE 145,620 130,617 3,630 1 

P Trinidad and Jamaica .......---++--- 2,083 2I50: jj @¢0S5e88". § ~seaiecuw 

$ ca: 

i : he ddl wed Slee Mi aid Sree ieee 212,403 342,709 2,796,048 2,961,075 
Arica, Tacna, Iquique .........--0-6- 80,142 168.916 1,043,882 1,076,334 
BOVE soxienk he Sei ee ee ew 34,995 28,255 1,800,284 2,317,987 
Brash: 4 5-65 ewn a ee She oe 135,965 96,269 §50.124 531,928 
Chile@:) Gs n4 eitew Boe oe esas Serer See 3,487,869 3,322,024 12,298,327 15,726,757 

SRCwidOr sseck eee e a8 ree ee 430,349 349,780 322,055 258,669 
Other countrien .........0 ce eee wees 46,801 18,687 388,750 180,627 

BY labia T a diRe beioesaacaaosmeoeeebted 2,300,219 2,506,126 2084 see aeeee 
CHING) 604555 Ge 84 SU Se eee Sale Ree ees 19 41.870°  6<stas@eek  j§ - #ihatewles 
Hongkong ...:.---ccec ccc cccereees 1.805.165 M:736.086.- 4 ‘“s:éwedeew j- ‘¥sewatears 
PAPA Soocee cies Rae ee wea SESS ee 1,328,725¢ 1,542,933 337,073 444,462 

Aitktranit. 6s 6b ook. SS SG Be eRe ES 255,880 BBY007 -  Beeehree- Sere g doeeces 

Africa (Canary Islands) .....--.--++-++ sree ease S187. °° ties: 00 CCCCtiC ee 

Countries not specified .........6..000- 370,029 B20,925 jg “sgaeesiSs §§ “Sidra sies 

Ships’ stores 2.2... 0. cc cee cere tee ee eee eee nee eee 420,717 261,374 

Ota 6. 68s Sk ce hea CREA Oe oe eS $47,229,935 $59,389,987 $97,196.635 $130.906,087 


The predominance of the United States in the 
foreign trade of Peru is clearly indicated by the 
table. Jn 1913 the United States furnished 28.8 
per cent of the imports and received 33.2 per 
cent of the Peruvian exports. Its share in the 
imports rose to 54.3 per cent in 1918 and 61.9 
per cent in 1919, while its share of the exports 
was about 46.5 per cent in hoth years. Peru im- 
norts a great variety of articles from the United 
States. the principal imports being machinery 
and other manufactures of iron and steel, manu- 
factures of cotton, lumber, chemicals, electrical 
goods, automobiles, meat products, coal and coke, 
agricultural implements. Copper is the prin- 
cipal product exported to the United States, 
followed by cotton, wool, india rubber, mineral 
oils, and sugar. The great demand for Peru- 
vian raw materials during the preceding five 
or six years gave Peru a Jarge favorable balance 
and strengthened the position of Peruvian ex- 
change. On Aug. 1, 1919, the Peruvian pound 
was quoted in New York at $5.30, and by the 
end of the year had declined only to $4.74. 

During the first six months of 1920 the total 
foreign trade of Peru almost equaled that of 
1918. The imports from January to July, 1920, 
were $35,060,271, and the exports $100,239,641. 
This showed a balance of trade in favor of Peru 
amounting to $65,179,370. 

FINANCE. No later figures covering the entire 
vear were available than those in the preced- 
ing YEAR Book, which placed the ordinary re- 
ceipts at £3,972,997 and the extraordinary re- 
ceipts at £1,196,150; ordinary expenses, £2,680,- 
767; extraordinary, £2,286,570. The standard 
of currency is the libra which is equivalent to 
the pound sterling or $4.8665 in United States 
money. 

‘GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitution 
promulgated January 18, the executive power is 
in the president elected for five years and not 
eligible for, the succeeding term. The legisla- 
tive power is in a senate of 57 members and a 
house of representatives of 128 members, the 
latter being in proportion of one to over 30 in- 
habitants. The change of importance in the new 
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constitution, which took the place of the old in- 
strument of 1860, was the attitude toward re- 
ligion. Peru has been the stronghold of the 
Roman C‘atholic church and no other form of 
religion was permitted by the State. In the 
new constitution while the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion remained the religion of the people, the pro- 
hibition of public worship of other denomina- 
tions was repealed. President in 1920, Augusto 
B. Leguin As to the disputed provinces, Tacna 
and Arica, see the article. CHILE, and as to the 
difficulty with Bolivia which arose in 1919-20, 
over Bolivian claims to a port in the province 
of Arica, see BOLivIA. 

PETROLEUM. In 1920 petroleum was an 
important consideration as never before in world 
affairs. In addition to its relation to industry, 
technology, and economics it was bulking large 
in the realm of world politics and was furnish- 
ing an element of friction and uncertainty in 
more than one quarter of the globe. This was 
due to the general realization that petroleum ‘and 
petroleum products were egsential to all com- 
merce and industry, and that with shrinking sup- 
ie in many quarters new fields must be sought. 

aturally between the United States and Mex- 
ico there was considerable difference of opinion 
as to the rights and privileges of American oil 
producers in the latter State, not to mention 
those of other nations, while the proposed action 
of Great Britain in regard to restrictinys the 
exportation and ownership of oil fields in terri- 
tory assigned to it by the Supreme Council of 
the League of Nations, occasioned remonstrances 
in the United States, where equality of oppor- 
tunity was urged. This was particularly true 
in the case of the oil fields in Mesopotamia and 
brought from the United States government a 
protest. 

However, aside from poltical considerations 
the year 1920 was in every way notable in the 
petroleum industry the world over. The use of 
vil burning steamships increased, involving not 
merely current supplies, but also storage for 
fuel in various foreign ports, of course had its ef- 
tect. There was the largest consumption and 
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production of petroleum ever known and prices 
reached their highest levels from which late in 
the year they receded. Oil exploration was ac- 
tive in many quarters of the world, though the 
unsettled conditions in southeastern Europe pre- 
vented the fullest exploitation of new as well as 
established fields. The American petroleum in- 
dustry absorbed during the year 531,186,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil worth probably near $1,500,000,- 
00U against 430,541,000 barrels of about $800,- 
000,000 value in 1919. Production of crude oil 
in the United States in 1920 as shown by the 
preliminary figures of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey was 443,402,000 barrels of an esti- 
mated value of $1,360,000,000 in contrast to a 
production of 377,719,000 barrels valued at $775,- 
000,000 in 1919. The United States production 
in 1914 was 265,000,000 barrels, valued at $214,- 
000,000 and in 1911 220,000,000 barrels having 
a valuation of $134,000,000. To make good the 
deficiency in home production the United States 
imported from Mexico in 1920 106,163,116 bar- 
rels, an increase of 100 per cent compared with 
similar imports in 1919, 52,751,033 barrels. 
American exports of mineral oil in 1920 were 
about 70,000,000 barrels, with a probable value 
of over $500,000,000, a new high record which 
surpassed even the total shipments of the war 
years. 

The total production of petroleum in the 
United States in 1920 according to the prelim- 
inary figures of the United States Geological 
Survey amounted to 443,402,000 barrels, and 
represented a gain of 17 per cent as compared 
with 1919 and 78 per cent as compared with 
1913. These figures, representing the quantity 
of petroleum removed from producing proper- 
ties, were subject to increase when the amount of 
oil consumed on the leases was known and after 
allowance was made for net changes in stocks 
held by producers on the leases. The 1920 pro- 
duction was valued at $1,360,000,000 as com- 
pared with $775,000,000 in 1919. Imports of 
petroleum during 1920 amounted to 106,175,000 


barrels, more than double the imports of 1919 ° 


and were almost five times greater than the im- 
ports in 1913. These figures emphasized the 
growing dependence of the United States on for- 
eign supplies. 
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(In barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 


Preliminary, 
State 1920 
Ok AnOnIs (455566 e 8 eG eis 105,725,000 
Californian ©. ocis-sis.n 666s ess oe SKS 105,668,000 
Texas: 
Central and Northern ..... 70,952,000 
Constal «646606 ate eke 25,048,000 
Total: “TOXAS: 44425 54d dade etwas 96,000,000 
KANSAS sc Soe at Naw oo REG Sees 38,501,000 
Louisiana 
Northern .......0cceceee $3,896,000 
Coastal) 6666 0-eis eww ace 1,758,000 
Total Louisian@’...... 2. eee ee ee 35,649,000 
WYyOMini (6.65.46365 64 ROA SERA See 17,071,000 
WING ls? ess Gece we 6 ES eR a ee Oe 10,772,000 
RentuekKky = 55 bie eh a He es 8,679,900 
West Virginia ........c ccc eee cee eees 8,173,000 
PONDSYIVENIA. 4.4665 68984 he we dew RA Ee 7,454,400 
Ohio: 
Central and Eastern ...... 5,285,000 
Northwestern ...........- 2,127,000 
Total “OhiG: <6 6-426 66 45 eee he ee 7,412,000 
THOIAND.. @ 6k6 655.208 6 Se eS 932,000 
New VOtKi5 665 6-05-66 4 5 he Oe CASO 906,000 
MONntaNA: 6.600% Saw e eeak Sos ee ee ow ees 836,000 
CONGTROG: 28s 64% 64 RAS ESE i Sew 110,000 
TONNGESOG 63 6.655 os OSS OR eS 12,700 


448,402,000 
ures collected by the Standard Oil 
ndependent Producers’ Agency. 


The annual summary of the United 
States Geological Survey recorded for De- 
cember a halt ‘to the long-sustained increase 
in the production of petroleum in the United 
States, which had heen reported monthly through- 
out the year except for temporary checks in 
May and September. The daily average pro- 
duction during December amounted to 1,256,806 
barrels, a decrease of a little more than 33,000 
barrels’ a day compared with revised figures for 
November, but more than 200,000 barrels great- 
er than the daily average production for Decem- 
ber, 1919. Imports during December, amounting 
to 12,845,482 barrels, a daily average of 414,370 
barrels, decreased almost a million barrels over 
the imports during November, but increased more 
than 84 million barrels as compared with De- 
cember of the previous year. Consumption of 
domestic and imported petroleum during Decem- 
ber, estimated to have been 47,909,000 barrels, 
decreased almost 1,000,000 barrels as compared 


* Average of 
Company and the 
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SUMMARY OF U. 8. PRODUCTION BY FIELDS 


(Barrels of 42 U. S. 
Preliminary, 1920 
Dail 


llons 
) Preliminary, 1919 
Dail 


y v 


Field Totas average Total average 

Appalachian. 6s 4.664004 sane Was 60286 Hse we 0% 30,511,000 83,368 29,232,000 80,088 

i -Indi d Southwest Indi eset 8,059,000 8,358 3,444,000 9,486 

tinct. tees me “a om ae “ aie a agin S getare 10,772,000 29,482 12,436,000 $4,071 
Mid- tinent: 

: ‘Oklahoma Kansas Pe CeTT TCT eC eS ere tor 144,226,000 894,060 115,897,000 $17,526 
Central and North Texas .............% 70,952, 000 193,858 67,419,000 184,710 
North Louisiana .............-ceeee- 33,896,006 92,612 18,575,000 37,192 

Galt Comat: 5 ook soe owe eA 26,801,000 73,227 20,568,000 56,351 
Rocky Mountain .......... cece cece eeeees 17,517,000 47,861 13,584,000 87,216 
CAIIOTUIE: 64-65 sis aa ee Cee oe ES 105,668, 000 288,710 101,564,000 278,257 

443,402,000 1,211,481 377,719,000 1,034,847 


PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF 
CRUDE PETROLEUM FOR 1920 


(Department of the Interior, United States Geological 


Survey. Based on revised monthly reports) 

PRODUCTION OF PBTROLEUM IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following figures show the quantity of petroleum 
removed from producing properties. Oil consumed on 
the leases and net changes in producers’ storage are not 
included, except for California; these data are obtained 
by annual canvass and are comprised in the final sta- 
tintics of production. 


with the figures for November, and stocks in- 
creased more than 3,000,000 barrels. A gain of 
214 million barrels was made in stocks of Okla- 
homa-Kansas-Central & North Texas grade and 
of more than 4% million barrels of Gulf Coast 
grade; smaller gains were recorded for stocks 
of other domestic grades except California and 
North Louisiana, there being a loss of 342,000 
barrels in stocks of California grade. 
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In the calendar year 1920 the imports of min- 
eral crude oil into the United States amounted 
to 106,175,289 barrels, of which Mexico supplied 
all but 12,173 barrels. This amount can be 
compared with 53,821,567 barrels imported in 
1919 of which all but 70,534 barrels came from 
Mexico. This Mexican oil to take a single month 
as an example was divided in November, 1920, 
as follows: Light Mexican crude oil, 63 per 
cent; Heavy Mexican crude oil, 22 per cent; 
Topped Mexican crude oil, 15 per cent. In 1920 
the exports of crude mineral ei] from the United 
States amounted to 8,044,907 barrels, of which 
6,472,133 went to Canada, as compared with 
5,924,320 barrels in 1919, of which Canada took 
5,277,568. | 

The consumption of domestic and imported 
petroleum during 1920 reached the unprecedented 
total of 531,186,000 barrels, yet it did not keep 
pace with the increase in available petroleum, and 
at the end of the year there was recorded a net 
inerease of stocks of more than 10,000,000 bar- 
rels, of which pipe-line and tank-farm stocks of 
domestic petroleum amounted to 5,823,000 bar- 
rels and stocks of Mexican petroleum held in the 
United States by importers amounted to 4,523,- 
OVO barrels. Although for the entire country 
there was this total increase of stocks for the 
year, conditions in California were reversed, 
there being recorded for that State a net decrease 
in stocks of 8,212,000 barrels. 

The following tabulation by the United States 
Geological Survey epitomizes data relating to 
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crude petroleum for the years 1919 and 1920. 
The figures refer to barrels of 42 U. S. gallons: 


RESUME FOR 1919 


RESUME eat 


Barrels arrele 
Production .. 377,719,000 Production .. 443,402,000 
Imports * .... 52,822,000 Imports ..... 106,175,000 
Total ..... 430,541,000 Total ..... 549,577,000 
Barrels Barrels 
Consumption . 418,777,000 Consumption . 581,186,000 
Exports ..... 5,924,000 Exports ..... 8,045,000 
Added to do Added to: | 
mestic pipe Domestic pipe 
line and tank line and 
farm stocks. 6,140,000 tank farm 
—— stocks ... 5,823,000 
480,541,000 Mexican stocks 
held in the 
* Revised. U. S. by im- 
porters 4,528,000 
549,577,000 


Prepared under the supervision of G. B. Richardson, 
U. S. Geological Survey. 


Or. WELLS. The accompanying well data for 
the States east of California are based on in- 
formation supplied to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey by pipe-line companies. The data 
are only approximate, because a few pipe-line 
companies do not maintain lists of wells with 
which their lines are connected, and the data for 
these companies have been estimated on the basis 
of production per well per day. However, it 
was necessary to estimate less than 10 per cent 
of the total number of wells. 


PRODUCING OIL WELLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES OCT. 31, 1920 


A pproximate Approximate 
number of production 
producing per we 

State oil wells per day 
bble. 
Californian ® .........0065- 9,490 32.3 
Colorado ........--ee00. 7 4.1 
TNO: Sadie et cacens 16,800 1.7 
Indiana. oe .. esas eee ee ed 2,400 1.1 


PETROLEUM 
Approximate A pprozimate 
number of production 
producing per well 
State oil wella per day 
bbls. 
Kansas ......0c ccc cease 15,700 1.4 
Kentucky .............4. ,800 3.1 
Louisiana: 
Northern .......-c0e00% 2,560 31.6 
COGStBL! ew dis eure 4d 140 34.6 
Total Louisiana ..... 2.700 81.8 
New York ...........58.- 14,040 0.2 
Ohio: 
Central and Fastern .... 18,500 0.8 
Northwestern ......... 21,100 0.3 
Total Ohio .......... 89,600 0.5 
Oklahoma ........-.02-- 50,700 6.0 
Pennsylvanin ........... 67,700 0.3 
Texas: 
Central and Northern ... 9,400 22.9 
Constal oi005 s8aeswe-ee 1,700 49.7 
Total Texas ......... 11,100 
West Virginia ........... 19,500 1.1 
Wyoming and Montana ... 1,000 5.9 
Total .......00008- 25 


8,600 4.9 
© Reported by the Standard Oil Company and the In- 


dependent Producers’ Agency. 


It was estimated that about 36,000 wells were 
completed as against 28,462 in 1919 and 24,948 
in 1918. On the assumption that the average 
cost for a completed well was $20,000, the total 
cost of new drilling of completed wells in 1920 
would amount to more than $700,000.000. Out- 
side of the oil industry the fact was not generally 
appreciated that 26 per cent of existing produc- 
tion in the United States .was from new wells, 
which meant, at the prevailing rate of output, 
120,000,000 barrels a year from new wells. Fur- 
thermore, which fact also was not generally un- 
derstood, the asl es supply of petroleum came 
from thousands of very small producers, the ac- 
companying table showing that 258,600 produc- 
ing oil wells in the United States had an ap- 
proximate daily average capacity of 4.9 gallons 
each. 

In order to take care of the increased demand 
for petroleum products during 1920, refinery con- 
struction was extended greatly. There were re- 
ported in operation at the end of October, 1920, 
332 refineries having almost 1,700,000 barrels 
daily capacity, an increase of 42 refineries and 
350,000 barrels daily capacity, compared with 
the 1919 showing. 

As already stated the price of petroleum 
reached a maximum in 1920, but in the course 
of deflation and industrial depression it natur- 
ally was not maintained and receded during the 
year. The accompanying table gives the high 
price of 1920, the price on Jan. 1, 1920, and at 
the beginning of 1917: 


High, Jan.1, Jan.1, 

1920 1920 1917 
Pennsylvania ............ $6.10 $5.00 $2.95 
Corning | iin ides hw hae. 4.25 3.50 2.30 
Cabell sans esd. oh eens 4.46 3.42 2.10 
Somerset, light ........... 4.50 3.25 2.05 
Raglatid. 6.06 sees ewes eae 2.60 1.75 .95 
DGIDNG: hos wien see Sea eels 3.73 2.98 1.63 
Princeton ........-05200- 8.77 3.02 1.67 
DINGS 2536 Eee SK eA eee ee 3.77 8.02 1.67 
Mid-continent ............ 3.50 2.75 1.69 
Healdton ..........02 00 2.75 2.00 .80 
Gulf Coast ..........0.6.6 8.00 1.50 .98 
SBOE 60 bE CAA Ce 4.18 3.88 2.08 


New Companies and Increase of Capital. 
It will be quite obvious in order to take care 
¢ 
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of the increased demand, production, and dis- 
tribution of petroleum and petroleum products 
throughout the United States and to take care ot 
increased exports and imports there were re- 
quired additional commercial facilities. Accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce (New York), 
new enterprises in the petroleum industry during 
1920 involved the incorporation of 1712 com- 
panies with an aggregate authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $2,786,814,000. The number of companies 
sh eng was slightly greater than in the pre- 
ceding year, when 1629 were launched, but the 
indicated investment showed a sharp decline, 
amounting to about $1,000,000,000. 

The monthly average of companies incorpor- 
ated indicated investment and the indicated in- 
vestments per company during the periods stated 
are as follows: 


Monthly Compeny 
Five months, 1914 ......... $7,647,400 $497,000 
Yoar> 1916 ose ee eee ss 6,711,100 . 410,900 
Yoar, 1916 .......-0ceeaee 84,978,800 1,748,000 
Year, 2017: iiied die wae tae 70,018,283 1,641,053 
Year, 1918 ........-e2c0es 85,873,300 524,900 
Year: 1919 sy scnsvedew seus 815,500,500 2,824,128 
leat 1020 632 oi ieee ae ee 232,284,500 1,627,812 


The following table compares the record for 
1920 with that for the months of 1919: 


Authorized 
1919— Number capital 
JONUBTY 66h 64a awe ees 86 $60,825,000 
February ......0-eee eee 94 51,362,000 
MBPON: 2034 Cop le es SEES 110 54,005,000 
lg | area eee are me aoe 121 104,469,000 
MAY: co454 Ss ba ieee te 199 202,305,000 
DUNG: 4664 oe eee HSS 123 855,390,000 
DUIY™ suk wos. eceahd ale eek kes 161 586,216,000 
ANBUSE eos eS Cea ee 103 178,845,000 
September ...........0-% 153 515,510,000 
OCtODER sé cts ev haa 157 613,610,000 
November ..........-e0005 141 490,760,000 
December .........0-ee0. 181 578,209,000 
Total) oc0sébve cea ea ee 1,629 $3,786,006,000 
1920— 
JENUGIS. Gone scee Gane eA 209 3899,956,000 
February .........0..6.. 211 165,660,000 
Mareh. cissigeew asia ena 188 800,295,000 
ADT “ciate siociws eed 199 816,129,700 
MOY) he's wie ee & Loi ee wale 160 200,350,000 
SUNG: 8oGke se ak ee 132 161,275,000 
MOIY ocding wiuti wa aioe ee ». 133 116,841,000 
AURUBL) Gk eens ees 103 118,370,000 
September ...........05:. 76 136,100,000 
October ..... ce eee eee 115 496,968,000 
November ..........0-e2008 91 266.190.000 
December ...........000. 95 108,680,000 
TOU) 2 6.5575 sie CRASS 1.712 $2.786,814,000 


In Decemher, 1920, three companies were or- 
ganized with an authorized capital of $10,000,- 
000 or greater. In November 6 companies of 
such proportions were organized, 8 in October, 6 
in September, 2 in August, 4 each in July and 
June, 7 in May, 9 in April, 8 in March, 2 in Feb- 
ruary, and 7 in January, making the total for 
the. vear 66. 

Like other industries Petroleum in the United 
States suffered from financial and industrial con- 
ditions and there was decreased activity during 
the year, not so much in the industry itself, but 
in the work of development and promotion. In 
the financial markets, stocks and bonds during 
the year were subject to the same liquidation 
which affected other securities. Not only did 
many newer flotations suffer from overproduction 


of stocks, but there was liquidation of substan-- 


tial established issues. As distinct from the 
organization of new companies an important ten- 
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dency of the year was the putting out of new 
securities by the older major companies. For 
the first time some Standard companies issued 
bonds and preferred stocks which were disposed 
of on the general market to the disappointment 
of many stockholders who had looked for stock 
distributions. The Standard and other large 
companies were not forced to undertake such new 
financing to cover losses, but they were seeking 
to assemble additional funds for capital which 
they believed could be employed profitably in 
providing for expansion, which eventually would 
result in increased earnings, from which stock- 
holders would benefit. 

The discussion of real and alleged monopolies 
in the petroleum industry in the United States 
continued during the year, and a public report 
made to Congress by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion stated that the Standard Oil Company, 
through long time contracts, had a monopoly in 
the production, transportation and marketing of 
petroleum and petroleum products throughout 
the entire Rocky Mountain section. 

According to this report “There is greater con- 
centration in the control of production of crude 
petroleum in the Wyoming oil fields than in any 
other field in the United States,” and it is also 
declared that the only other crude oil production 
in the region is the comparatively small produc- 
tion in Colorado. 

“The Midwest Refining interests,” the report 
continued, “are controlled by the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana through contracts which ex- 
pire Jan. 1, 1934. Standard companies now con- 
trol the bulk of the crude petroleum produced in 
Wyoming. The Ohio company, a Standard com- 
pany, has the largest owned production in the 
State, and in addition to this controls consider- 
able quantities through working agreements. 
Admitted Standard interests and the Ohio com- 
pany control about 93 to 97 per cent of the total 
production.” 

Two standard controlled companies, the Mid- . 
west Refining Company and the Illinois Pipe Line 
Company, were said by the commission to trans- 
port from 97 to 98 per cent of all crude petroleum 
marketed in Wyoming. 

Taking up the refining situation, this report 
stated the Midwest Refining Company, the Utah 
Refining Company, and other Standard Oil re- 
fineries own and operate 90 per cent of the refin- 
ing capacities operating on crude Wyoming 
petroleum. In respect to marketing the report 
asserts that Standard Oil marketing companies 
bought 90 per cent of the refined petroleum prod- 
ucts of Wyoming in 1919. 

The report, however, declared that rates filed 
by the I}linois Pipe Line Company “compare 
favorably in cheapness with pipe line rates in 
other fields.” 

PETROLEUM SPECIFICATIONS Revisep. At the 
end of the year the United States Bureau of 
Mines published Bulletin 5 of the committee on 
standardization of petroleum specifications, which 
contained in the Jatest revised form all of the 
specifications which had been adopted by the 
specifications committee for Federal purchases of 
petroleum products. It also gives very complete 
descriptions of the methods of testing adopted 
for each product. 

These specifications supersede those previously 
published in Bulletins 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the com- 
mittee. Bulletin 5 became effective Dec. 
1920. The following changes have been made: 
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The specifications for aviation gasoline were 
consolidated so that only two grades were speci- 
fied. A specification for turpentine substitute 
was added. Burning oil specifications were 
practically the same as in the previous bulletins, 
with the addition of prime white kerosene, to be 
used where a less expensive oil than water white 
kerosene is suitable. The fuel oil specifications 
were completely revised and the old gravity speci- 
fication eliminated. A viscosity requirement 
was set for each grade of fuel oil and the Saybolt 
“Furol” Viscosimeter adopted for testing all fuel 
oils. 

Lubricating oil specifications were practically 
unchanged, but several new grades were added. 
Chief among these were three grades of recoil 
oil, the lightest of which was the same as the old 
specification for hydrolene. An additional grade 
of Liberty aéro oil was specified. Other new 
specifications were those for transformer oil, car 
oil, locomotive oil and greases and paraffin wax. 
The cup grease requirements were modified to 
permit the use of vegetable oils and fatty acids 
in their manufacture. 

In general the committee accomplished con- 
siderable work in revising the wording of these 
specifications to make them more definite. The 
methods of testing also were made more definite 
and brought into closer agreement with standard 
methods adopted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials and other societies. 

THE MEXICAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. The 
value of the oil industry in Mexico (including 
physical assets) according to government statis- 
tics amounted in 1920 to some $660,000,000, 
whereas that of the mining industry totaled only 
$400,000,000. Furthermore oil occupied a large 
share of the exports to the United States and 
exceeded 100,000,000 barrels in 1920, as com- 
pared to 51,000,000 barrels in 1919. In 1920 
there were 12 refineries in operation and others 
under construction, and concessions had _ been 
granted for numerous pipe lines, including one 
to the City of Mexico and one from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. 

In addition to this commercial importance 
petroleum also serves as the principal source of 
support of the government. A high official of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry was 
' quoted as saying in 1920 that the potential pos- 
sibilities of wells then open were over 1,000,000,- 
“0 barrels a year, and that, beginniny with Jan- 
uary, 1921, the government’s income from export 
taxes alone would amount to 15,000,000 pesos 
($7,500,000) monthly. This tax was to be paid 
by fewer than 30 producing companies. The 
same authority quoted by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal (New York) estimated there 
were 160,000,000 acres of known oil-hearing land 
in Mexico, of which fewer than 400,000 have been 
“tromped” over. 

Any consideration of the oil situation in Mex- 
ico inevitably leads to a discussion of both na- 
tional and international politics as well as eco- 
nomic and industrial relations. (See MeExtco.) 
Taking a stand on Article 27 of the new national 
constitution which declared that oil, until it has 
been brought to the surface, belongs to the gov- 
ernment, the Government of Mexico and_ so- 
called independent companies sought to maintain 
their position as against what were known as 
the “Allied” companies. The latter held that 
this section of the constitution infringed upon 
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rights legally acquired previous to its promulga- 
tion. The “Allied” concerns include most of the 
important producers and most of the pioneers in 
oil development in Mexico. During the year, 
however, the Aguila Company, a British cor- 
poration, and next to the so-called Doheny in- 
terests the largest in the Mexican oil fields, be- 
sides being one of the earliest explorers, with- 
drew from the association, and was reported to he 
in sympathy with the Mexican government’s 
contention. 

Notwithstanding uncertain and unsettled con- 
ditions there was considerable exploration and 
preliminary activity during 1920 in Mexico. 
The tendency was to carry on exploration further 
to the south and during the last three months of 
1920 considerable land was purchased in_ the 
states of Tahasco and Chiapas and southern Vera 
Cruz. Notwithstanding the government’s _in- 
sistance on its ownership of oil, leases for oil 
rights were being entered into between land 
owners and representatives of important com- 
panies on the ground in considerable numbers 
and amounts. Such action of course was specu- 
lative, for the value of these leases must depend 
in a large measure on the government receding 
from its plainly announced position. During 
the yeur 1920 there was great activity also in 
new oil concessions granted by the government, 
almost exclusively to newcomers in the field, as 
the older companies largely refused to handle 
concessions, protesting that they were illegal and 
in contravention of established rights and in- 
terests. 

Some of these concessions covered millions of 
acres, and acting on them considerable develop- 
ment work was begun in Sonora, Lower Cali- 
fornia, Sinaloa, Guerrero, Puebla, and Oaxaca. 
British capitalists towards the latter part of the 
year began borings at Port Angel, on the Pacific 
Coast, where seepages and other external ev)- 
dences of oil were abundant, although the terri- 
tory had been repeatedly rejected by geologists. 
Considerable activity also was shown in the Mex- 
ican states bordering on Texas and Arizona, 
though no.wells actually were brought in. 

The Mexican government in 1920 was on record 
as favoring a broad and liberal interpretation of 
the law and denied any intention of making the 
law retroactive, but at the same time it was 
insisting on its rights of eminent domain and 
was not showing any disposition to abrogate 
Article 27 of the new constitution around which 
so many legal and other disputes centred. 

British PergoLeuM Progress. With the 
great demand and growing commercial] import- 
ance of petroleum and petroleum products the 
world over it was inevitable that during 1920 
there should have been a most zealous search for 
liquid oil in England, both by the Government 
Petroleum Development managers and by private 
interests. With but a single producing oil well, 
the Hardstoft, it was however considered intense- 
ly probably that others would produce in the near 
future. In Derbyshire and North Staffordshire 
there were several well sinking projects under 
way, and at the end of the year these were reach: 
ing interesting depths. Unavoidable delays ha 
checked progress, but the general position was 
considered to be satisfactory. It was repor 
that at Heath, not far from the Hardstoft well. 
a very encouraging show of oil took place when 
the bore was down 3940 feet. Later 10 feet 
more was drilled, and it was expected that st 
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least some production would be obtained here. 
The officials of the Petroleum Department natu- 
rally regard this Heath show as a hopeful sign 
of eventual success. 

British private enterprise was active in the 
search for liquid oi] and several licenses to drill 
were issued. The first license granted was to 
Oilfields of England. in order that this company’s 
property in the neighborhood of Kelham might 
he commercially exploited. The first well was 
down over 1200 feet. and by the end of the vear 
there had been nothing to mar the hopes of the 
company as to the striking of oil at between 2000 
feet and 3000 feet. 

Frencn Orn Actriviry. Under the provisions 
of decree issued during 1920 the Compagnie 
Francaise des Transport de Mazouts et Petroles 
of Paris received permission to construct a pipe 
line between Havre and Paris, approximately 125 
milee in length for conveying petroleum oils. 
This step was taken in view of the increased use 
of crude oil as fuel due to the coal shortage and 
the difficulties involved in the transportation of 
petroleum from the receiving tanks on the coast 
to the industria] centres in the interior. This 
concession permitted the use of public roads for 
the new pipe line, and provided that it must have 
a minimum capacity of 2400 metric tons of oil 
daily with reservoirs at each end capable of hold- 
ing at least 6000 tcna. Furthermore the plans 
must be approved by the Ministry of Public 
Works and one year after such approval the pipe 
line must be completed. A maximum rate of 46 
francs per ton of oil was stipulated subject to re- 
adjustment by the ministry and the life of the 
concession was fixed at 50 years. The headquar- 
tera of the company must be in France for the 
duration of the concession, and the chief officers 
as well as at least half of the other administrat- 
ors must be of French nationality. French ma- 
terials only must be used unless it is impossible 
to secure them at reasonable prices and terms of 
delivery. 

The genera] draft of a bill establishing a petro- 
leum monopoly, on which M. Laurent Eynac, 
Commissioner for Liquid Fuel, was engaged was 
ready at the end of the year to be submitted to 
the approval of the cabinet. The bill, it was 
stated, would provide that the purchase and im- 
portation of refined oils and petroleum spirits 
should be the exclusive privilege of the state, and 
that permission to import raw oils should be sub- 
ject to authorization by the proper authorities. 
A special license would be required for the exer- 
cise of internal trade and the refining industry. 
The prices to he paid to the state for oi! and oil 
spirit concessions as well as the sale prices were 
to be fixed by the Ministry of Finance in agrce- 
mrt with the Ministry for Public Works. 

RouMANIA. In 1920 it was estimated that the 
Roumanian oil field was furnishing an average 
production of oil during the year amounting to 
2200 tons per day. This was much less than the 
production before the war as the average yield 
in 1913 was 5237 tons per day, or about 500 
tank cars, as compared to the 1920 output of 275 
tank cars. The 1920 production was in fact less 
than that of either 1918 or 1919, and the quan- 
tity of oil and its byproducts available for ex- 
port was reported low. 

Furthermore there was a decline from the 1919 
output at least for the first half of 1920 when 
about 215,000 tons of oil was produced in the 
Roumanjan oil field, or about 50,000 tons less 
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than in the corresponding period for 1919. The 
Pratrova district was stated to be the main pro- 
ducer. leading with 166,000 tons. Damboritza: 
produced 27,000 tons, Buzen 10,500, and Buacan 
10,600. Labor troubles naturally reduced pro- 
duction. A five years’ concession was pranted 
by the Ministry of Industry and Commerce in 
June to a private Roumanian company, the In- 
dustria Kumana de Petrol, for the distribution of 
oil products. 

Butoarta. Asa result of political uncertainty 
practically no oil was produced in 1920 as most 
of the oil companies operating in the country 
were anxious to secure confirmation bv the Hel- 
lenic government of their titles to oil lands in 
Thrace. 

OI IN THE NEAR East. To this region the 
eyes of oil producers and exporters were turned in 
1920 and commercial and political developments 
were closely watched when not actually en- 
couraged or participated in. There was not 
merely the question of production and in this 
connection it was stated that the opening up of 
fresh supplies had fallen far below the ever- 
growing demands of the many great industries 
which depend on oil situated in eastern Europe 
and Asia and Africa. Typical of this situation 
was the constantly increasing use of oil in Egypt. 
At Port Said and Suez the number of ships in 
transit fitted with combustion engines in 1yzu 
was observed to be rapidly growing, and naturally 
along with this went a corresponding decrease of 
those using bunker coal. The fuel shortage was 
so serious during 120 in Egypt that the Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields Company was actively engaged 
in exporation work at various sites while pro- 
duction was maintained at the oil wells at 
Gemsah and Hasgaia, on the Red Sea. 

MESOPOTAMIA. The Anglo-Persian Oil Cor- 
poration of London, which had been engaged in 
refining oil at Mohaummerat, in Persia, obtained 
certain rights and concessions for oil develop- 
ments in Mesopotamia from the Turks which had 
been recognized by the present British authori- 
ties though little work apparently had been done 
in this region up to the end of the year. An 
oil refinery was in construction on the Tigris, 10 
miles north of Bagdad, and it was stated that 
crude oil would be brought there from the Per- 
sian fields to be refined for the Bagdad market. 
See ALASKA. 

PETTEE, James Tlurace. Missionary, died 
February 17. He was for many years mission- 
ary to Japan. He was born at Manchester, N. 
H., July 16, 1851; graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1851, and at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1877. Ordained the following year to the 
Congregational ministry, he proceeded at once to 
Japan as a missionary and was engaged in that 
field during the rest of his life. After 1915, he 
was president of the Japan Society for Christian 
Ikndeavor. Meanwhile, he had written extensive- 
ly on .Japanese subjects for the press and was 
after 1880 Japanese correspondent for the Con- 
greqationalist and the Christian World at Bos- 
ton. He also wrote A Chapter of Afissionary 
History in Modern Japan (1894). 

PFEFFER, WILHELM. German botanist, died 
at Leipzig, January 31. For many years he 
drew to his lectures as large a number of for- 
eign students including Americans as any other 
German professor of botany, especially in the 
field of plant physiology, of which science in its 
present form he was the founder along with 
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Sachs. He was born, March 9, 1845, the son of 
an apothecary, and studied at the universities of 
Gottingén, Marburg, Berlin, and Wtirzburg. He 
taught first at Marburg, then at Bonn and 
Basel, and from 1878 to 1887 at Tiibingen. He 
then became a professor at Leipzig where he 
remained for the rest of his life. At the last- 
named university, he began his laboratory work 
in plant physiology. Aside from his important 
work in botany, he, carried on investigations in 
osmosis which were of fundamental value to 
physical chemistry. He was the friend and 
neighbor for many years of Professor Ostwald. 
His list of publications is too long for repetition 
here. It began with papers in plant geography 
and plant embryology and contained monographs 
which have been read by students all over the 
world. The preparation of a jubilee volume in 
honor of his 70th birthday and the 50th year of 
his scientific work began in 1914, but it was 
completed on a smaller scale than originally 
planned, on account of the war. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. See GARBAGE; and 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. See Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

PHILBIN, Evcenr. Judge, died, March 14. 
He was born in New York City, July 24, 1857, 
and studied at Roman Catholic colleges and at 
Columbia University. After 1886, when he was 
admitted to the bar, he practiced in New York. 
He was district attorney of the county from 
December, 1900 to January, 1901. In 1913 he 
became Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. He was prominent in Roman Catholic 


circles and in charity administration. In poli- 
tics he was a Democrat. 
PHILIPPINES. AREA AND POPULATION. 


The area of the islands is placed at 114,420 
square miles. The last official census previous 
to 1920 was that of 1903 and was only an uncer- 
tain estimate. It placed the population at 7,- 
625,426. A new census was being taken in 1920 
for the date, Dec. 31, 1918, and preliminary fig- 
ures were available in 1920. According to these 
the total population at the end of 1918 was 
10,350,640, distributed among different national- 
alities as follows: Filipinos, 9,429,857; Chinese, 
45,156; Japanese, 6684; Americans, 6405; Span- 
lards, 4015; English, 1063; Swiss, 451; Germans, 
312; French, 218; and other nationalities, 1111. 
The following table gives the population of the 
city of Manila and the three main provinces; 
also its density per equare mile: 


Popula- 

Areain Total tion per 

Provinecs sq.miles population aq. mile 

Manila ............... 14 283,613 20,258 
CODE ok csc eine ace 4a ai 1,867 857,410 459 
Pangasinan ........... 1,944 567,644 292 
TIONG: 565.35. 6 os ee eine 2,040 508,272 249 
Epucation. The year 1919 was marked by a 


large increase in enrollment and in attendance. 
Compared with the figures for the school year 
1918—19, there was an increase of 749 in the num- 
ber of primary schools and an increase of 111 in 
the number of intermediate schools. There was 
no increase in the number of secondary schools, 
because no funds were available for that purpose. 
In 1919, as shown by the December statistics, 
there was an increase over the previous year of 
104,560 pupils in the elementary grades, and of 
307 pupils in the secondary grades. The total 
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annual enrollment of pupils in the public schools 
for the period June, 1919, to December, 1919, 
was 776,596. There is an intense interest among 
the masses of the people in the island in the pub- 
lic schools. A very widespread appreciation of 
the advantages of education exists, and is no less 
marked among illiterate parents than in any 
other class of society. The children themselves 
are quiet, orderly, and docile, learn rapidly, and 
seem much attached to the schools. 

AGRICULTURE. The year 1919 was one of great 
prosperity in agriculture, in spite of droughts, 
floods, typhoons, and rinderpest, owing to the 
high prices for staple products.’ In value, the 
crops were far greater than ever before, being 
458,000,000 pesos for the year ending June 30, 
1919, as compared with 350,000,000 pesos for 
1918 and 180,000,000 pesos for 1916. Of this 
sum, the rice crop accounted for 188,000,000 pesos 
and for the first time cocoanuts displaced abaca 
(hemp) in second place, amounting to 75,000,- 
000 pesos, which was an increase of 77 per cent, 
and 206 per cent more than in 1914, and yet only 
57 per cent of the cocoanut trees already planted 
are in maturity and in bearing. Sugar products 
came to 74,000,000 pesos, and hemp to 65,000,000 
pesos, a decrease of 1] per cent in yield and 30 
per cent in value for the year. Corn increased 
in yield to 37,000,000 pesos, being a rise of 102 

er cent in value, and tobacco decreased in yield 
y 8 per cent but rose in value 14 per cent to 17,- 
000,000 pesos. 

COMMERCE. For the first time since 1913 the 
balance of trade was against the islands at the 
close of the year 1919. This amounted to 11,- 
042,452 pesos. There was also a slight decrease 
in the volume of foreign trade. The imports 
amounted only to 237,278,104 pesos, while the 
exports amounted to 226,235,652, making a total 
volume of trade of only 463,513,756 pesos, which, 
compared with that of the previous vear, which 
was 467,587,387 pesos, shows a decrease of 4,073,- 
631 pesos, or about 1 per cent. This decrease in 
the volume of foreign trade was due mainly to 
the reduction of the importation of cotton goods 
from 58,016,844 pesos in 1918 to 38,644,173 pesos 
in 1919; of rice from 16,433,585 pesos in 1918 to 
8,817,362 pesos in 1919; and to the reduction of 
exports of hemp from 116,383,100 pesos in 1918 
to 53,703,052 pesos in 1919; of copra from 10,- 
377,029 pesos in 1918 to 8,839,376 pesos in 1919; 
and of sngar from 31,608,780 pesos in 1918 to 
30,415,701 pesos in 1919. The greatest decrease 
was suffered by hemp and was due to the para- 
lyzation of the fibre market of the United States. 
The decrease in the export of copra is explained 
by the fact that much copra was crushed into oil 
by the mills there. While on the whole the for- 
eign trade for 1919 was not very favorahle, the 
islands were able to maintain some of the usual 
exports on their formal) level and to increase col 
siderably the volume of the new ones. The &%: 
portation of cocoanut oi] rose from 63,328.31! 
pesos in 1918 to 73,719.504 pesos in 1919; while 
that of tobacco soared from 27,169,826 pesos 'n 
1918 to 31,390,084 pesos in 1919. The new ¢ 
ports—copra meal, embroidery, pearl buttons, 
sapan wood, shells, hats—increased res tively 
from 7255 pesos, 4,319,504 pesos, 181,330 pes 
60,504 pesos, 556,994 pesos, 1,183,446 gpesos " 
1918 to 2,173,471 pesos, 6,913,001 pesos, 231,8) 
pesos, 111,484 pesos, 603,175 pesos, and 1 470,02 
pesos in 1919. The general decrease in the ¥°™ 
ume of our foreign trade naturally affected trade 
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with the United States. The volume of trade 
with that country for the year under review 
amounted to only 264,288,113 pesos as against 
295,943,059 pesos of the previous year, or a reduc- 
tion of 31,654,846 pesos. The following table 
shows trade by countries in the calendar year 
1919 in pesos: 


Imports 
1. United States ........ 0c. ccc eee 150,982,829 
TG WAN 75 Sieg eal Rise bee aoa Se oe 4,057,758 
Guaih ois eG 6S eeu beds weenie: < 14,848 
By DEDED®. eit ssw or te eeee reed ws 28,218,231 
3. United Kingdom .............0205- 5,081,506 
BMI GS \ ie Gao ne es es ae ee RS HR OS 14,810,425 
5. Netherlands ...........0ccceccvees 209,245 
6. Honghong iis oe. e446 ewe eae 5% 486,550 
Vc BPRNCO: dos So c0 5 eS Se od ak ee ES 8,170,845 
8. Australasia .......... ccc cece cc eee 9,055,765 
9. French East Indies ............... 8,028,757 
TO, (SOG 64 ont oso Sa bine 8 eee A 1,872,254 
11. Dutch East Indies ................ 7,690,649 
12. British East Indies ............... 8,994,714 
Ae SNAIL hood so ick ee ee ee Ree Eee 2,495,633 
14. Switzerland .............00. cc cease 1,266,707 
15; BelgigM® 6 cww gs Ses 6 bs aoe ee ate 11 
TG: ClGYVMADY” 636 6k eke ERG EG HERS 733,882 
7. Canads. 5 ei ie teh oes eee eee 61,426 
18. Japanese China .........0..0- e008. 188,711 
30. Ttaly. (2.33. cee oie Bea eee eek ee 111,050 
20. British Africa ........ ccc. cece cece 138,868 
Zl. ONOPWAY.” (5.455.640 % pews ae eee ee eewre 86,810 
22. Denmark ...........ccc0ceccccees 36,667 
23. Austria-Hungary ......0..-cc0ee00- 891 
24. Sweden .... ccc cece nc ce enes pata 11 
25. Other countries ..............0000- 43,964 
TORE noe Fo ek es LA CRE RS 237,278,104 


As will be seen from the above the total value 
of the imports for the vear was 237,278,104 pesos, 
which was 40,079,681 pesos over that of the pre- 
vious year, or an increase of 20.3 per cent. This 
was the largest on record in the history of the 
islands’ importations. The principal products 


concerned in the increase were iron and steel and: 


manufactures of the same, mineral oil, meat and 
dairy products, automobiles and parts thereof, 
wheat flour, coal, paper and manufactures of 
paper, leather and manufactures of leather, and 
other articles: while the importations of cotton 
and manufactures of cotton,’ as well as rice, 
showed a considerable decline. The chief ex- 
ports in 1919 were cocoanut oil, hemp, tobacco, 
and sugar. 

As was the case in 1918, in the year under re- 
view American vessels carried the greatest pro- 
portion of the Philippine trade, to say nothing 
of the fact that the trade carried by these vessels 
exceeded that carried by them during the pre- 
vious year. British vessels ranked next in fur- 
nishing space to external commerce, likewise re- 
cording an increase over that for the year 1918. 
Japanese vessels occupied the third place in the 
carrying trade, further going on record as mark- 
ing a decrease in their carrying capacity com- 
pared with their record of the previous year. 
Philippine vessels were in the fourth place on 
the list, making a slight progress in the trade by 
carrying more than 1,000,000 pesos’ worth of our 
foreign trade over that reported for 1918. The 
volume of foreign trade carried by Philippine 
vessels had been increasing since 1916, notwith- 
standing the fact that there were but few vessels 
of Philippine registry engaged in the foreign 
trade. The number of vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade calling at Philippine ports of en- 
try during 1919 was greater than that of the 
three preceding years. A total of 740 vesgelg 
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with an aggregate net tonnage of 1,711,981 en- 
tered from foreign ports, as compared with 652 
in 1918, 652 in 1917, and 705 in 1916, with an 
average net tonnage of 1,412,871, 1,456,163, and 
1,559,346, respectively. The number cleared for 
foreign ports during the year is 719, with an 
aggregate net tonnage of 1,705,869. This was 


Per Per Per 
cent of cent of cent of 
total total Total total 
imports Ezporte exports trade trade 
68.63 118,305,384 50.08 264,288,213 57.02 
1.71 ,437 28 4,584,195 .99 
.O1 183,286 .08 198,134 .04 
9 78 14,066,855 6.22 87,285.086 - 8.04 
2.14 82,029,743 14.16 87,111,249 8.01 
6.08 7,574,430 3.35 | 21,884,855 4.72 
.09 17,003,786 7.52 17,218,031 3.71 
.20 14,396,440 6.36 14,882,0fu 3.21 
1.34 8.252,953 3.65 11,423.798 2.46 
3.82 1,613,089 71 10,668,854 2.80 
3.38 2,427,675 1.07 10,456,432 2.26 
.79 7,855,881 3.47 9,728,135 2.11) 
3.24 661,379 24 8,242,028 1.78 
1.68 3,597,878 1.59 7,592,592 1.64 
1.05 © 41,834 .06 2,637,467 57 
.53 81,213 .04 1,347,920 .80 
eines 915,277 41 915,390 .20 
OY 0 wae wu < zeta 738,882 .16 
.02 430,013 19° 481,439 .10 
.08 247,020 1 435,781 .09 
.05 226,054 .10 337,104 .O7 
.06 7,094 Se 145.457 .03 
.02 800 37.610 01 
i |) ne sr seer 36,667 .O1 
i eS ee 391 Lance 
hee eibaeie ears ee 11 wae 
02 801.131 .36 845,095 .18 
100.00 226,285,652 100.00 463,513,756 100.00 


less than the number entered, owing to the fact 
that some of the latter had been registered for 
the coastwise trade. 

HeattH AND SANITATION. While the ravages 
of influenza in other oriental countries in recent 
years mude the losses from the disease in the 
islands seem small, it is possible that the after- . 
effects of this disease weakened the constitution 
of the inhabitants of these islands, for serious 
epidemics of cholera, smallpox, and dysentery 
occurred during the year. Smallpox, which 
seemed practically eliminated from the Philip- 
pines, broke out in 1918 in Manila and the prov- 
inces and assumed the proportions of an epi- 
demic in the first half of 1919; during the 12 
months there were 65,123 cases of smallpox in 
the archipelago, with 44,367 deaths, of which only 
39 were in the city of Manila. The effects of 
the general vaccination of 1905 seemed to have 
worn off, and revaccination was undertaken, 
360,712 vaccinated in Manila and approximately 
7,500,000 in all. For the first time in the history 
of the serum section of the Bureau of Science, 
it was possible to meet the full demand for vac- 
cine without delay; the output was more than 
‘doubled. Cholera ulso took a turn for the worse, 
with 24,337 cases in the islands and 17,261 
deaths, of which 107 were in Manila. Another 
water-borne disease, dysentery, apparently en- 
demic in all tropical countries, became epidemic 
in 1919, with 59,854 cases and 17.598 deaths, of 
which there were 414 in Manila. The only cer- 
tain preventive measure against the outbreak of 
eholera and dysentery was the constantly in- 
creasing number of pure-water systems estab- 
lished in the towns, and the artesian wells, bored 
by the Bureau of Public Works; of these artesian 
wells, 176 were drilled in 1919, and only 13 of 
these were unsuccessful—a record vear; there 
are in all 1568 of these wells now in operation, 
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an average of two to each of the 873 municipali- 
ties of the islands. The number of deaths re- 
corded for the year 1919 is 326,226, with a rate 
of 34.26, as against 329,671 with a rate of 45.17 
for 1903. 

As a result of much activity devoted to the 
organization into sanitary divisions of all the 
provinces of Luzon and the Visayas which had 
not as yet been so organized, the provinces of 
Bataan, Cavite, Laguna, Samar, Sorsogon, and 
Ambos Camarines effected their sanitary organ- 
izations during the year, leaving Romblon alone 
unorganized on account of lack of funds. There 
were at the close of the year 36 health districts, 
each under the direct supervision and control of 
a district health officer. The services rendered 
by women’s clubs and infant welfare institutions 
were of inestimable value to the country for the 
protection of early infancy. In the division of 
Mindanao and Sulu unregistered midwives re- 
ceived instructions from the district health offi- 
cers, presidents of sanitary divisions, nurses, and 
midwives. The inspections made and _ instruc- 
tions given with reference to sanitation and hy- 
giene as well as the care of infants by members 
of these charitable institutions, together with the 
distribution of pamphlefs and the giving of pub- 
lic lectures in even remote barrios, were import- 
ant factors in the reduction of infant mortality 
in the Philippine Islands. Almost all the public 
and the private schools in the provinces were in- 
spected, not only to examine the physical condi- 
tion of the pupils, but also to improve the sani- 
tary conditions. 

FINANCE. The following table shows the hal- 
ance, income, and expenditures in pesos during 
the years 1916—18, inclusive: 


Balance Income 
1916....10,234,116.77 45,704,855.69 
1917....15,032,159.33 54,781,241.44 

-1918....24,404,683.03 68,690,105.13 
1919... .35,598,744.53 79,686,923.20 


Expenditure 
40,906,813.13 
45,408,717.74 
57,496,043.63 
86, 742,589.38 


The increase in revenue was due principally to 
the receipts from operation of commercial and 
industrial units of the government. license and 
business taxes, larger earnings of the banks, 
revenue collected from the increased production 
of cigars and cigarettes, and increased imports 
of petroleum and garoline and tax on income. 
In the operation of commercial and industrial 
units, there was a notable decrease of 1,844,148.64 
pesos on account of the operation of chartered 
vessels. The budget system established in 1917 
was recognized as efficient for the hetter under- 
standing and more detailed analysis of the 
finances of the country as it makes public the 
financial condition of the government and brings 
about a coirdination of and effects an economy in 
government expenditures. The system was 
adopted conditionally, with the object of observ- 
ing its operation. The results of the trial had 
heen found so excellent, it was helieved that the 
time had come to adopt the system permanently 
by an act of the Legislature. | 

Governor-General in 1920, Francis Purton Tar- 
rison. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PHILLIPS, Francis’ CLirrorp. Chemist, 
died, February 16. He had been a professor of 
chemistry at the University of Pittsburgh for 40 
years, known especially for his work in the 
chemistry of natural gas. He was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 2, 1850, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and from 1875 to the 
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time of his death was professor of chemistry in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, now the 
University pf Pittsburgh. He retired from act- 
ive service in the’ university in 1915 and was 
thereafter engaged in research. During the late 
war he made investigations in connection with 
the gas warfare service. He published in 1904 
The Methods of Analysis of Ores, Pig-Iron, and 
Steel used by the Chemists in the Pittaburgh 
Region, and in 1903 a text-book on Chemical 
German. He left two uncompleted books on the 
Life and Work of Joseph Priestley and Qualita- 
tive Gas Reactions. 

PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. See SEWERAGE AND 
SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, A _ non-secta- 
rian, co-educational institution at East Enid, 
Okla., founded in 1907. The enrollment for 1920 
was 1102. There were 52 members on the facul- 
ty. The productive endowment amounted to 
eeoeeee. President, Isaac Newton McCash, 

PHILOLOGY, CrassicaL. The conditions in 
the foreign book trade are still such that it is 
impossible to present anything more than a very 
fragmentary view of European publications in 
the field of classical philology. Thanks to the 
cost of paper and the rise in wages, prices of 
books published in England are, to the individual 
scholar, virtually prohibitive. For German 
books importing booksellers in this country will 
quote no prices prior to delivery. Even book- 
sellers in Germany decline to quote prices, or else, 
in the effort to offset the low exchange value of 
the mark and the high government export tax, 
quote enormous prices, exceeding those of the 
days before the Great War; charges for “‘packing 
and carriage” are extra. Foreign books reach 
this country only after long delays. Libraries, 
too, suffer from these conditions. Hence, this 
article will deal primarily with American work, 
then, to a less extent, with English work, and, 
finally, in very cursory fashion, with the work 
of other European scholars. It will include some 
things published in 1919, though it has not been 
thought worth while to use space by indicating 
this fact in each case. It has not been possible 
to see all the books listed; in such cases reliance 
has been placed on notices of them in reputable 
periodicals, or on signed reviews by competent 
scholars. i 

To the Loeb Classical Library (see Year Books , 
for 1911-19) were added, on the Greek side, 
translations of Plutarch, Lives (the eighth and 
ninth of 11 volumes); by B. Perrin; Homer, 
Odyssey (the second and concluding volume) ; 
Thucydides (the first two of four volumes). by 
C. F. Smith; on the Latin side, Fronto, (two 
volumes), by C. R. Haines; Martial (two vol- 
umes), by W. C. A. Ker; Seneca, Fpistulae 
Morales (the second of three volumes), by R. M. 
Gummere. For notices of these and other trans- 
lations, not easy to enumerate, see “Recent 
Translations of the Classics (Especially in the 
Loeh Classical Library),” by C. Knapp, in The 
Classical Weekly, xiii. 

It will be worth while to indicate the extent 
to which American scholars have participated in 
this Library: Aeschines, Speeches, C. OD. 
Adams; Appian, Roman History (four volumes). 
Horace White; Boethius, E. K. Rand (with an 
English scholar, H. F. Stewart); Cicero, De 
Offictts, W. Miller; Dio Cassius (six volumes), 
E. Cary; Homer, Odyssey (two volumes), A. T. 
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Murray; Horace, Odes and Epodes, C. E. Ben- 
nett; Emperor Julian, Works (two volumes), 
Wilmer Cave Wright (Mrs. Wright); Livy (one 
volume), B. O. Foster; Lucian (two volumes), 
A. M. Harmon; Ovid, Heroides and Amorea, G. 
Showerman; Ovid, Metamorphoses (two vol- 
umes), F. J. Miller; Plato (one volume), H. N. 
Fowler: Plautus (two volumes), P. Nixon; 
Plutarch, Lives (nine volumes), 3B. Perrin; 
Procopius (two volumes), H. B. Dewing; Seneca, 
Epistulac Morales (two volumes), R. M. Gum- 
mere; Seneca, Tragoediae (two volumes), F. J. 
Miller; Strabo, Geography (one volume), H. L. 
Jones; Suetonius (two volumes), J. C. Rolfe; 
Thucydides (two volumes), C. F. Smith; Vergil 
(two volumes), H. R. Fairclough; Xenophon, 
Cyropaldia (two volumes), W. Miller; Xenophon, 
Hellenica (one volume), C. L. Brownson. 

In the American Journal of Philology, x1, 4—- 
xli, were published “The Theory of the Homeric 
Caesura According to the Extant Remains of the 
Ancient Doctrine,” S. E. Bassett (the author 
holds that caesura was not recognized in the 
classical period of Greek literature; caesura is a 
purely metrical matter; it does not mean a pause, 
either in rhythm or in sense. It is merely the 
conflict between the end of a word and the end 
of a foot); “Verbals in -tor, -ax, -dus, and -ns,” 
E. W. Nichols (an investigation of such words 
in Plautus, exclusive of the fragments) ; “Cicero 
and the Poetae Novi,’ T. Frank (the author 


maintains that the young men who gathered 
about Curio in politics, and the poetae nort, 
chief among whom were Calvus and Catullus, 
were closely associated with Cicero from 59 B.C. 
till the death of the most important among 
them); “The Literary Tradition of Gyges and 


Candaniles,” K. F. Smith (supplementing a paper 


in American Journal of Philology, xxiii, in which 
he reconstructed the plot of this popular tale, 
the author now studies the most notable feature 
of the later tradition of the tale, the increasing 
predominance in it of the two versions of the 
story given by Herodotus and Plato); “Why 
were the Jews Banished from Italy in 19 a.D.?,” 
W. A. Heidel; “A Pun in the Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle,” L. Cooper; “Tacitus and Tiberius,” G. A. 
Harrer (the author holds that an unfavorable 
opinion of the character of Tiberius was current, 
independently of Tacitus; the latter made use 
of it, but did not create it); “Unlisted Frag- 
ments of Aeschylus.” H. W. Smyth (a collec- 
tion, with comments, of fragments of Aeschylus 
that have come to light since 1889) ; “Epicurean 
Determinism in the Aeneid,” T. Frank (the au- 
thor seeks to show that there is no proof in 
Aeneid, vi, that Vergil had abandoned his early 
adherence to Epicureanism; the semi-Stoic color- 
ing of the book was used for artistic purposes) ; 
“Notes on the Text of Asklepiodotus,” W. A. 
Oldfather; “Quintilian of Calagurris: An 
Easay,” E. G. Sihler; “Names of Stinging, Gnaw- 
ing, and Rending Animals, Parts I and II,” F. A. 
Wood; “The Lover’s Blindness,” M. B. Ogle (the 
earliest examples of the satire on the lover's 
blindness are in Plato and Theocritus;: in both 
writers the influence of the mime bulks large. 
‘Treatments of the matter by Cicero, Ovid, and 
various modern poets are considered); ‘“Aphro- 
dite: Mother Earth,’ W. S. Fox; “The Para- 
clausithyron as a Literary Theme,” H. V. Canter 
(a study, pursued through classical comedy, 
elegy, epigram, and lyric, of the ezxclusus 
amator) ; “The Arrow of Acestes,’ N. W. DeWitt 
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(the author argues that the games in Aeneid, v, 
are not funeral games; rather through them 
Vergil is trying to throw back into remote an- 
tiquity the popular associations at Rome of the 
goddess Fortuna with Caesar, as well as with 
the Roman State; the hook deals also, he be- 
lieves, with the reconciliation of Aeneas with 
his father’s shade, a reconciliation that paves the 
way for the revelation which comes to Aeneas, in 
Aeneid, vi, through his interview with the shade 
of his father). 

The following reviews in these volumes may be 
mentioned: of B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII, by W. N. Bates; 
of H. A. Hoffman, Everyday Greek—Greek Words 
in English, Including Scienttfic Terma, by C. W. 
EF. Miller; of J. Carcopino, Virgile et les Origines 
d’Ostie, by Lillie R. Taylor. 

In these volumes are to be found also sum- 
maries of foreign classical periodicals: of 
Philologus, Ixxv, 1-4 (1919), by G. D. Kellogg; 
of Revue de Philologie, xlii, 1-4, xliii, 1-2 (1918— 
19), by W. P. Mustard; of Hermes, liv, 1-4 
(1919), by H. L. Ebeling: of Rivista dt Filologia, 
xlviii (1919), by W. P. Mustard; of Rheinisches 
Museum, 1xii, 3-4, by C..W. E. Miller. 

From Classtcal Philology, xv, we mention the 
following articles: ‘The Importance of Hellen- 
ism from the Point of View of Indic-Philology. 
Ii,” W. E. Clark; “Vergil’s Apprenticeship, 
I, II,” T. Frank (a study of the Appendix 
Vergtliana, the group of minor poems attributed 
by ancient tradition to Vergil’s youth; Professor 
Frank shares the growing confidence of critics 
that most of these were in fact written by Vergil 
in his vouth; he believes that we may use these 
poems in tracing the growth of Vergil’s poetic 
powers. See helow, in the account of Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, notice of an 
article hy E. K. Rand. On the other side, note 
an article by W. RK. Hardie, in The Classical Re- 
view; see below. Note also remarks by C. Knapp, 
The Classtcal Weekly, xiii, 145.); “A Semantic 
Note,” C. D. Buck (a study of certain Greek 
words, and of the many sources of the notions 
‘forget,’ ‘die,’ ‘kill’) ; “The Sycophant-Parasite,” 
J. O. Lofberg (a study of this character in the 
Greek New Comedy, in Plautus and Terence) ; 
“The Book Divisions of Thucydides,” R. J. Bon- 
ner (the author rejects the view that Thucydides 
i-v. 26, the account of the Archidamian War, 
was published as a separate entity) ; “The ‘In- 
undated Lands’ in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt,” 
W. L. Westermann; “Satire as Popular Philoso- 
phy,” C. W. Mendell (a study of the Satires of 
Horace); “Mutiny in the Roman army. The 
Republic,” W. S. Messer; “The Elogium Duili- 
anum,” E. W. Fay (a criticism of a paper by T. 
Frank, in Classical Philology, xiv, “The Columna 
Rostrata of C. Duillius,” outlined in the YEAR 
Book for 1919. The author agrees with Pro- 
fessor Frank in believing that the Duilius 
inscription was restored by an impcrial com- 
mission, under Tiberius, but differs from him in 
holding that the inscription is a _ forgery) ; 
“Hittite an Indo-European Language?,” C. D. 
Buck (an examination of the view, confidently 
set forth, in 1915 and 1917, by the Austrian 
scholar Hrozny, that this question should be 
answered in the atlirmative. Professor Buck de- 
clares that the evidence in favor of this view is 
not even remotely comparable to that which we 
have in the case of “Tocharian” or ‘‘Kuchean,” a 
language of Chinese Turkestan, which is held to 
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belong to the Indo-European family, though not 
to the Indo-Iranian branch; on the other hand, 
the evidence in the case of Hittite is vastly 
stronger than in the case of a number of lan- 
puages—e.g. Lycian, Lydian, Eteocretan—whose 
Indo-European affinity various scholars assert) ; 
“Forerunners of Romance Adverbia] Suffix,” E. 
S. McCartney (a study of the use of various 
Latin nouns in the construction known as the 
ablative of manner, that is virtually as adverbs; 
these usages gave rise to adverbial suffixes like 
French -ment, Italian and Spanish -mente) ; 
“Inorganic R6les in Roman Comedy,” H. W. 
Prescott (an argument that the general features 
of the technique illustrated by the employment 
of such réles are Greek rather than Roman; they 
are found in tragedy, too); ‘“Arrian’s Anabasis 
and Book XVII of Diodorus,” R. B. Steele; 
“Posidonius and the Sources of Pythagorean 
Arithmology,” F. KE. Robbins (in opposition to 
certain German scholars: the author holds that, 
though it can be shown that Posidonius was 
interested in Pythagorean arithmology, and may 
have influenced some lines of its tradition, it 
cannot be proven that he was the author of any 
art of the general source of Theon, Anatolius, 

hilo, etc.); ‘Augustus’ War in Spain (26-25 
B.c.),’’ D. Magie; “Martial and Formal Literary 
Criticism,” K. Preston; “Studies in the Iguvine 
Tables,” R. G. Kent; “Ethologta or Aetiologia in 
Suetonius De Grammaticis c. 4, and Quintilian 
i. 9,” R. P. Robinson (the author, who is prepar- 
ing a critical edition of Suetonius, De Gram- 
maticis et Rhetoribus, decides for the reading 
aettologias). 

Important reviews in this volume are those of 
H. J. Edwards, translation of Caesar, The Gallic 
War, in the Loeb Classical Library, and of W. 8. 
Teuffel, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, -vol. 
I, sixth edition, by C. H. Beeson; of A. E. 
Phoutrides, translation of Kostes Palamas: Life 
Immovable. First Part, by F. B. Hellems (the 
reviewer sees in Palamas a t of high order, 
and finds the translation satisfactory) ; of J. T. 
Sheppard, The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
Translated and Explained, and of A. Rostagni, 
Giuliano VApostata, by P. Shorey. 

From The Classical Journal, xv-xvi, we name 
“The Attitude of Ancient Rome Toward Religion 
and Religious Cults,” E. T. Merrill; “The Primi- 
tive Roman Household,” N. W. DeWitt; “How 
and Why: ‘Just So’ Mythology in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses,” E. S. McCartney; “Literary Adapta- 
tions and References in Petronius,” R. B. Steele: 
“The Reasons Which have Convinced Me of 
Homeric Unity.” J. A. Scott; “The Non-Virgilian 
Aeneas,” E. T. Sage (a study of ancient impres- 
sions of Aeneas in writers other than Vergil, and 
of some reactions of Vergil’s hero upon later 
readers); “Is the Octavia a Play of Seneca?” 
A. S. Pease; “The Past Decade of Pompeian 
Studies,”” A. W. Van Buren; “Some Features of 
Ovid's Style: IT. The Dramatic Element in the 
Metamorphoses,” F. J. Miller; “Quintilian, the 
Schoolmaster,’ G. J. Laing; “The Place of 
Sulpicius Severus in Miracle-Literature,” K. P. 
Harrington: “The Human Element,” H. M. 
Kingery (deals largely with Cicero); “Some 
Phases of Negation in Latin,” R. B. Steele; 
“Notes on the ‘Cum’-Construction,” H. C. Nut- 
ting; “Cicero as a Hellenist,” H. S. Scribner; 
“Archaeological Research in Greece in Relation 
to Classical Philology, 1869-1919,” H. N. Fowler; 
“Roman Women and the Vote,” H. W.. Flannery. 
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Reviews in these volumes to be named are 
those of C. H. Herford, The Poetry of Lucretius, 
by G. D. Hadzsits; of W. W. Fowler, Roman 
Essays and Interpretations, by A. W. Van Buren; 
of Innocenze Dall’ Osse, Guida Illustrata del 
Museo Nazionale di Ancona, and of R. Paribeni, - 
Le Terme dt Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale 
Romano, by E. Douglas Van Buren (Mrs. A. W. 
Van Buren). 

In The Classical Weekly, xiii-xiv, appeared 
the following articles: “Analysis of Horace, 
Sermones 2.3,” C. Knapp; “The Accusative of ° 
Specification in Latin,” W. H. Kirk; “Tasso’s 
Debt to Vergil,” W. P. Mustard; “Modern An- 
tiquities,” Ethel H. Brewster (a study of the 
extent to which things often regarded as dis- 
tinctly modern were anticipated in ancient 
days); “Caesar, Cicero, and Pompey,” G. Lodge; 
“A Classification of the Similes in Homer,” Eliza 
G. Wilkins; “A Roman ‘Hall of Fame,’” S. A. 
Hurlbut (a suggestive study of Horace, Carmina 
4.8, and Aeneid 6.752-860, which brings both 
passages into connection with the great serics of 
statues of Roman heroes which, according to 
Suetonius, Augustus erected in his splendid 
Forum); ‘“Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics,” Grace H. Goodale (a list, with com- 
ments, of the articles in this work, volumes i-ix, 
of interest to the student of the classics) ; “The 
Senatus Consultum Ultimum,” E. T. Sage (a new 
study of the famous decree of Oct. 21, 63 B.c., 
by which the Senate put absolute power into the 
hands of the consuls; the author in particular 
seeks to explain why Cicero hesitated to avail 
himself of this authority against Catiline) ; 
“Studies in the Catilinarian Orations,” C. Knapp 
(an examination of the light thrown by these 
orations on Roman private life) ; “On an Alleged 
Inconsistency in the Aeneid (Between 2.781 and 
Book 3),” E. Adelaide Hahn; “Marginalia from 
Vergil,” E. S. McCartney; “Arma Virumque 
Cano,” P. H. Edwards (a study of a certain use 
of the accusative, in Latin poetry and in English 
poetry); “The Lonely Word in Vergil,” A. L. 
Keith (a study of passages which perhaps illus- 
trate Tennyson’s line about Vergil, “All the charm 
of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely 
word”) ; “Anthropology and the Classics,” H. L. 
Ebeling; “The Love of Nature in Vergil. I,” C. 
Knapp; “The Italic Languages,” E. H. Sturte- 
vant (an excellent account of the various forms 
of the Italic languages current in ancient Italy). 

Important reviews in these two volumes are 
the following: of Mary Emma Armstrong, The 
Significance of Certain Colors in Roman Ritual, 
by G. D. Hadzsits; of M. Platnauer, The Life and 
Retgn of the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus, 
hy A. E. R. Boak; of W. T. Rowland, On the Posi- 
tion in the Clause of Ne and Ut in Certain Docu- 
ments of Colloquial Latin, by A. L. Wheeler: of 
C. H. Herford, The Poetry of Lucretius, by R. B. 
English; of Recent Translations of the Classics 
(Espectally in the Loeb Classical Library), by 
C. Knapp; of W. E. Leonard, T. Lucretius Carus, 
Of the Nature of Things: A Metrical Translation, 
by R. B. English; of A. F. Geyser, Musa Ameri- 
cana: Second Series; Home Songs in Latin Set 
to Popular Melodies by G. D. Kellogg; of J. E. 
Sandys, Latin Epigraphy: An Introduction to 
the Study of Latin Inscriptions, by C. Knapp; 
of G. Ferrero and C. Barbagallo, A Short Hts- 
tory of Rome, by G. A. Harrer; of Elizabeth 
Nitchie, Vergil and the English Poets, by M. B. 
Ogle; of A. F. Geyser, Musa Americana: Third 
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Neries; Latin Odes in Classic Meters, by G. D. 
Kellogg. 

The Trunsactions of the Amertcan Philological 
Association, (vol. 1) had a special interest, be- 
cause it was connected with the celebration, one 
year late, on account of the Great War, of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Association, at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in December, 1919. Four 
papers in the volume bore directly on the celebra- 
tion: “A History of the American Philological 
Association,” F. G. Moore; “Fifty Years of Clas- 
sical Studies in America,” P. Shorey; ou? 
Years of Comparative Philology in America.” M. 
Bloomfield; “The Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast,” J. Elmore (this Association is 
affiliated with the American Philological Asso- 
ciation). Five other papers deal with the fourth 
century A.D.: “The Latin Language in_ the 
Fourth Century,” R. @. Kent; “The Church in 
the Fourth Century,” E. T. Merrill; “The Pagan 
Reaction in the Late Fourth Century,” C. H. 
Moore; “Claudian,” J. C. Rolfe; “The Attitude 
of Jerome Towards Pagan Literature,” A. S. 
Pease. Other papers are: “The Publication of 
Martial’s Poems,” E. T. Sage; “Oral and Written 
Pleading in Athenian Courts,” G. M. Calhoun. 
Each volume of the Transactions contains a 
bibliographical record of the work done by mem- 
bers of the Association, as complete as the data 
furnished by the members will allow; the record 
in the volume before us covers 10 pages. 

As in the YEAR Book for 1917-1919, attention 
is called to the fact that in the Bulletins or 
Studies published under the auspices of various 
Universities papers appear that fall in the field of 
classical philology. It is difficult to keep abreast 
of such work, since the Bulletins and Studies are 
published irregularly; some aid may be got here 
from the department of The Classical Weekly 
which is known as “Classical Articles in Non- 
Classical Periodicals.” 

In Studies in Philology, xvii (University of 
North Carolina) appeared “A Thirteenth-Century 
Fragment of Justinian’s Digest,” G. H. Harrer 
and J. S. Moffatt, Jr.; “The Present Status of 
the Satura Question,” B. L. Ullman; “Margin- 
alia,” J. C. Rolfe (notes on Juvenal, Horace, 
Suetonius. ete.; especially interesting is a group 
of notes on Latin nautical terms) ; “An Applied 
Literature,” G. Howe (the author remarks that 
the Romans held prose—history, biography, let- 
ters, jurisprudence, manuals—in greater esteem 
than verse. The outstanding characteristics of 
Latin literature are its practical nature and its 
devotion to the service of the State; in this sense 
Latin is an applied literature); “Spenser and 
Lucretius,” E. Greenlaw (the author holds that 
Spenser knew the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius 
not merely as a it of great poetry, “but as 
a source of philosophy which he annexed as a 
province of his mind”). . 

In the University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, v, vii, several papers ap- 
peared: “The Greek Theater of the Fifth Cen- 
tury Before Christ,” J. T. Allen; “Notes on the 
Silcae of Statius, Book IV,” W. A. Merrill; 
“Solon, The Athenian,” I. M. Linforth. The 
last named monograph falls into two parte: a 
biography of Solon, and an edition of the frag- 
ments of his poems. Nine Appendices deal with 
various special points in Solon’s life. For a re- 

-view of this book, by W. S. Ferguson, see The 
Classical Weekly, xiv. 
Two volumes, xxx—xxxi, of Harrard Studies in 
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Classical Philology, claim attention. From the 
former we mention: “Collations of the Manu- 
scripts of Aristophanes’ Vespae,” J. W. White 
and E. Cary; “Imperial Coronation Ceremonies 
of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries,” A. E. R. 
Boak; “The Rhetorical Structure of the Encomia 
of Claudius Claudian,” L. B. Struthers; “The 
Decree-Seller in the Birds, and the Professional 
Politicians at Athens,” C. N. Jackson; “Young 
Vergil’s Poetry,” E. K. Rand (Professor Rand 
adds his weighty support to those who hold that 
most, if not all, of the pieces in the Appendix 
Vergiliana were written by Vergil. See above, 
in the account of Classical Philology, xv, the no- 
tice of the paper by T. Frank, “Vergil’s Appren- 
, II”). Inthe other volume are four 
papers: “The Religious Background of the 
Prometheus Vinctus,” J. A. K. Thomson (an 
English scholar, who lectured at Harvard 
University in 1919-1920) ;° “‘Yorepoympérepor 
‘Opnpicas,” S. E. Bassett (an investigation sug- 
gested by Cicero’s use, in his letter Ad Atticum 
1.16.1, of the Greek phrase which forms the title 
of the paper: the author believes that Cicero 
had in mind a kind of hysteron proteron in 
Homer by which a person questioned answers 
the questions in reverse order); “The Spirit of 
Comedy in Plato,” W. C. Greene; “Ithaca: A 
Study of the Homeric Evidence,” F. Brewster. 
Mr. Brewster thinks it not unlikely that poems 
which gave stories of trading or viking cruises 
were known to Homer, and were used by him. 
Such stories may well have described, correctly, 
sea-routes used by the early Greeks, and har- 
bors of the west coast of Greece; from them 
Homer may have drawn: his description, in 
Iliad, Book ix, of Ithaca. All the evidence, Mr. 
Brewster holds, points to the historic Ithaca aa 
the home of Odysseus. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, in each 
academic year, a free public lecture is given 
each week by a member of the faculty. These 
lectures are then gathered into a volume. The 
six volumes thus far published contain classical 
“Vergil and the Bay of 
Naples,” “Martial, His Fools and Rogues,” W. 
B. McDaniel; “Some Public and Private Sources 
of Income in Ancient Rome,” “A Friend of 
Caesar's” (a study of Sallust), J. C. Rolfe; “The 
Spell of Aristotle,’ W. R. Newbold; “In the 
Land of Pelops,” “The Quest of Health in Ancient 
Greece,” “Aristophanes and the Great War,” H. 
I.. Crosby; “The Origin of the Greek Alphabet,” 
W. N. Bates; “The Roman Emperor Worship,” 
G. D. Hadzsits; ‘“Propertius,’” H. B. Van De- 
venter; “Atoms, Old and New,’’ H. C. Richards; 
“The Great National Rising of the Native Egyp- 
tians Against the Ptolemaic Dynasty,” W. Max 
Muller; “The Struggle for Democracy in An- 
cient Times,” A. J. Carnoy (a Belgian scholar, 
who lectured for a year or two at the University 
of Pennsylvania). 

Smith College Classical Studies, No. 1, is a 
monograph entitled ‘Hellenistic Influence on the 
Aeneid,” by Eleanor S. Duckett. The author 
holds that, in writing the Aeneid, Vergil had so 
many sources of inspiration and so many powers 
of poetic expression at his command, and had so 
marvelously welded them together that noth- 
ing Hellenistic jars upon us as we read the 
Aeneid, or can be separated from the whole. 

In Smith College Studtes in History, iv, ap- 
peared “A Study of the Life of the Emperor 
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Hadrian Prior to his Accession,” by W. D. Gray. 

In the Transactions of the Connectivut 
Academy of Arte and Sctencea, xxiii, H. M. Hub- 
bell published an extensive monograph, “Rhetor- 
ica of Philodemus,” with translation and com- 
mentary. 

Three volumes of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome have been published. It will 
be recalled that into the Academy the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome was merged 
some years ago. In vol. i we find “The Reorgan- 
ization of the Roman Priesthood at the Begin- 
ning of the Republic,” J. B. Carter; “The Vatican 
Livy and the Script of Tours,” E. K. Rand and 
G. Howe (in opposition to the views of F. W. 
Shipley, the authors hold that the Codex Regin- 
ensis of Livy represents only an early stage of 
the script of Tours); “Ancient Granulated Jew- 
elry of the Seventh Century B.c. and Earlier,” 
C. D. Curtis; “Capita Desecta and Marble Coif- 
fures,”’ J. R. Crawford (the author seeks to re- 
fute an explanation of certain segmented heads 
seen in many Museums; he holds that the coif- 
fures are entirely distinct from the heads, and 
should not be included with them, as is commonly 
done. He suggests, too, that Greek and Roman 
sculptors were more ready than is usually ad- 
mitted to employ more than one block in the 
making of a marble head). -Vol. ii contains, be- 
sides other things, “The Gallic Fire and Roman 
Archives,” Lucy G. Roberts (the author holds 
that certain temples at Rome survived the fire 
of B.c. 387, and that the Gauls showed more 
regard for temples and archives than has been 
generally supposed. If so, it may be necessary to 
revise current views of Roman history and Ro- 
man literature); ‘Studies in the Archeology 
of the Forum at Pompeii,” A. W. Van Buren 
(a very important paper, correcting and expand- 
ing our knowledge); “Terracotta Arule,” E. 
Douglas Van Buren (Mrs. A. W. Van Buren: 
the paper treats certain small terracotta altars 
which intluenced sculpture in relief, especially 
that of Roman sarcophagi). Volume iii contains 
“The Bernardini Tomb,” C. D. Curtis (a study of 
a remarkable series of objects, in gold, silver, 
bronze, ivory, iron, amber, glass, wood, found 
in 1876, in a tomb excavated at Palestrina, the 
ancient Praeneste. Some of the objects are 
clearly of Eastern origin, others are of local 
workmanship. The entire collection is to be 
seen now in Rome, in the Museo Preistorico) ; 
“Praxias,’ E. Douglas Van Buren (a study of 
an Athenian sculptor, one of the artists to whom 


was entrusted the important task of adorning the. 


Temple at Delphi when it was rebuilt after its 
destruction in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.). 

Some books by American classical scholars 
may now be mentioned. First we name Lucilius 
and Iivrace, by G. C. Fiske, of the University of 
Wisconsin. This large and scholarly volume 
deals with such topics as: “The Classical 
Theory of Imitation; The Relation of Lucilius 
and the Scipionic Circle to the New Greek Learn- 
ing and Literature, Lucilius and the Greek Satir- 
ists, The Satires of Book I <of Horace>, The 
Satires of Book II <of Horace>, The Epistles 
and Ars Poetica <of Horace>.” Other books 
are the following: An Economic History of 
Rome, T. Frank (for an indication of its contents 
see a notice, by A. E. R. Boak, in The Classical 
Weekly, xiv); Martial the Epigrammatiat, K. I’. 
Smith (in this are collected, with other things, 
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several admirable papers published in various 
periodicals by the late Professor Smith, “Martial 
the Epigrammatist,” “The Poet Ovid,” ‘Proper- 
tius: A Modern Lover in the Augustan Age”) ; 
“Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism: 
Lyric, Epic, and Allied Forms of Poetry,’ C. M. 
Gayley and B. P. Kurtz (a comparative study, 
of much interest and importance for the student 
of the classics); A Classical Technology, Edited 
from Codex Lucensis, 490, J. M. Burnam (a 
work of value to students of ancient and early 
medieval technology, Low Latin, and Romance 
philology); The Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin, E. H. Sturtevant (a thoroughly scholarly 
work); Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research, third edi- 
tion, A. T. Robertson (far the best work on the 
subject); A Grammar of New Testament 
Gireek, Volume 2, Part I, J. H. Moul- 
ton; Aristotelis Meteorologicorum Libri Quat- 
tuor, F. H. Fobes (a critical edition; for a notice 
of it, by C. Knapp, see The Classical Weekly, 
xili, 64). 

In the YeaR Book for 1919 mention was made 
of Musa Americana. First Series, a collection of 
12 translations into Latin, by A. F. Geyser, S. J. 
Father Geyser has since published Musa Amert- 
cana, Second Series: Home Songs in Latin Set 
to Popular Melodtes, Musa Americana, Third 
Series; Latin Odes in Classic Metres, With 
English Text, and a Latin version of Goldsmith, 
Deserted Village. For a discriminating and sym- 
pathetic review of the Second and Third Series, 
by G. D. Kellogg, see The Classical Weekly, xiil, 
xiv, 

The work of younger American scholars is seen 
in the dissertations presented by them to various 
Universities in part falfilment of the require 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy. In 
1912-1916 there was published, annually, by 
the Library of Congress, a volume entitled, A 
list of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed 
in. ... The volume for 1917 is soon to appear. 
Dissertations on classical subjects were, of course, 
included. A partial list of such dissertations, 
published most of them, in 1919-1920, follows 
(the name of the University to which the dis- 
sertation was presented is given in parenthesis 
immediately after the name of the dissertation it- 
self): Maorinus and Diadumenianus (Michi- 
gan), H. J. Bassett; On Transition in Plato 
(Chicago), Grace H. Billings; The Platonism of 
Philo Judaeus, Thomas H. Billings; The Dra- 
matic Values in Plautus (Pennsylvania), W. W. 
Blancke; Titus Pomponius Atticus: Chapters of 
a Biography (Bryn Mawr), Alice H. Byrne; 
Janus in Roman Life and Cult (Pennsylvania), 
Bessie R. Burchett; Transition in the Attic 
Orators (Chicago), R. D. Elliott; The Sequence 
of Tenses in Plautus (Pennsylvania), E. H. Heff- 
ner; An Epigraphic Commentary on Suetonius’s 
Life of Tiberius (Pennsylvania), Clara A. Holtz- 
hausser; Phases of Corruption in Roman Ad- 
ministration in the Last Century of the Roman 
Republic (Chicago), R. O. Jolliffe; Sycophancy 
in Athens (Chicago), J. O. Lofberg; A Study of 
Women in Attic Inscriptions (Columbia), Helen 
McClees; A History of the Title Imperator Un- 
der the Roman Empire (Chicago), D. McFayden; 
The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy (Co- 
lumbia), W. S. Messer; The Metamorphoses As- 
cribed to Lucius of Patrae: Ita Content, Nature, 
and Authorship (Princeton), B. E. Perry; ¢. 
Suetoniit Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum Liber 
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VIII: Divus Titus: An Edition with Parallel 
Passages and Notes (Pennsylvania), Helen Price; 
On the Position in the Clause of Ne and Ut in 
Certain Documents of Colloquial Latin (Colum- 
bia), W. T. Rowland; Deception in Plautus: A 
Study tn the Technique of Roman Comedy, 
Helen E. Wieand; Wagner's Dramas and Greek 
Tragedy (Columbia), Pearl Wilson. 

During the year American classical seholar- 
ship sulfered grievously in the deaths of Edwin 
Whitfield Fay, Thomas Dwight Goodell, and 
Bernadotte Perrin (see NECROLOGY). 

We.turn now to the work of English classical 
scholars. - For light on such work see the volume 
entitled, The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 
published annually by the Classical Association 
of England and Wales, and the department of 
The Classical Weekly, which is known as ‘“Class- 
ical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals.” Eng- 
lish periodicals, too, and newspapers give far 
more attention, especially in reviews, to such 
work than similar publications in America give. 

The two most accessible repositories of class- 
ical work in England are, The Classical Quarterly 
and The Classical Review (in each a few con- 
tributions from American scholars appear each 
year). From The Classical Quarterly, xiv, we 
name “The MSS. of Callimachus’ Hymna,” M. T. 
Smiley ; “The Culex,” W. R. Hardie (the author 
refused to believe that the Culex was written 
by Vergil; for the opposite view, see above, in 
the accounts of Classical Philology and Harvard 
Studies, the notices of papers by T. Frank and 
EK. K. Rand); “Aristotelica,” J. A. Smith; “Mis- 
cellanea Hesiodea,” H. G. E. White; “Vindiciae 
Platonicae II,” J. Burnet; Vergil’s Res Ro- 
manae, T. Frank; “Plato Comicus: Frag. Phaon 
II: A Parody of Attic Ritual,” L. R. Farnell; 
“The Unique Manuscript of Apuleius’ Metamor- 
phoses (Laurentian. 68.2) and its Oldest Tran- 
script (Laurentian. 29.2),” E. A. Lowe; “Scip- 
ionic Forgeries,” EK. W. Fay (an argument that 
the epitaphs of the two oldest Scipios are not 
as old as scholars have thought; their language 
is not archaic, but archaistic) ; “The Pervigitlium 
Venerts and the Tiberiani Amnis in Quatrains,” 
J. A. Fort; ‘Augustus and his Legionaries,” E. 
G. Hardy. In each number of this periodical 

are given valuable summaries of the contents of 
classical periodicals—American, German, French, 
English, Italian. American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, Athenaeum (published at Pavia, Italy), 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Classical 
Philology, The Classical Weekly, Deutsche Litera- 
turzettung, Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
Glotta, Hermes, Journal of Philology (published 
in England), Mémoires de la Société de Linguis- 
tigue de Paris, Mnemosyne (published in Hol- 
land), Muséc Belge, Revue de Philologie, Rhein- 
isches Museum, Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione 
Classica, Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 
Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Sprachforschung. 
From The Classical Review, xxxiv, we cite the 
following: “The Ignorance of Antilochus: A 
Study in Interpolation,” L. H. Allen (an ex- 
amination of parts of Iltad, xvii); “The Deus 
Ex Machina in Euripides,” R. B. Appleton; 
‘““Fronto,” C. R. Haines; “The Art of Virgil’s 
Poetry,” C. E. S. Headlam; ‘“Terentiana,” J. S. 
Phillimore; “Notes on Thucydides, Book VI,” 
A. W. Gomme; “Some Passages from the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid,” D. A. Slater; “The Hypor- 
echeme of Pratinas,” H. W. Garrod; ‘Orientation 
of the Dead in Greece and Italy,” H. J. Rose; 
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“When did Agricola Become Governor of Brit- 
ain,” J. G. C. Anderson; “Communis Sensus,” 
H. J. Thomson. 

Of reviews in this volume we mention the 
following: of A. W. DeGroot, A Handbook of 
Antique Prose-Rhythm, by A. C. Clark; of R. J. 
Walker, J'he Ichneutae of Sophocles, Edited with 
Introductory Chapter, Notes, and a Translation 
into English, by A. S. Hunt and E. A. Sonnen- 
schein; of Sir Robert Allison, Lucretius on the 
Nature of Things Translated into English Verse, 
by C. Bailey; of J. P. Postgate, Phaedri Fabulae 
Aesopicae, by A. E. Housman, of J. T. Allen, 
The Greek Theater in the Fifth Century Before 
Christ, and of R. C. Flickinger, The Greek The- 
ater and tts Drama, by G. C. Richards; of F. 
Holland, Seneca, by J. W. Duff. 

Lastly, we set down here the titles of various 
books by foreign scholars which seem to be of 
importance (see the opening paragraph of this 
article): N. Ault, Life in Amnctent Britain 
(a survey of the social and economic development 
of the people of England from earliest times to 
the Roman conquest); C. Autran: Phéniciens: 
Essai de Contribution a VHistotre Antique de 
la dféditerranée; E. R. Banerjee, Helleniam in 
Anctent India; E. Bignone, Epicuro (a collection 
of the fragments of Epicurus, and of the ancient 
passages which bear on his life, with transla- 
tion and commentary) ; H. E. Butler, Stath Book 
of the Aeneid, With Introduction and Notes; 
J. Carcopino, Virgtle et les Origines @Ostic; 
J. Carcopino, La Loi de Htéron et les Romaine; 
E. Ciccotti, Griechische Geschichte, and L. M. 
Hartmann and J. Kromayer, Rémische (eschichte, 
parts of a work entitled, Weltgeschichte; E. C. 
Clarke, History of Roman Private Law, Part II1: 
Regal Period; Marjorie M. Crump, The Growth 
of the Aeneid; J. F. Dobson, Greek Orators; W. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Essays and I[nterpretua- 
tions (a valuable collection of the author’s scat- 
tered essays; the papers deal with matters of 
Roman religion, with Horace and Vergil; there 
are, also, sketches of the life and work of two 
modern classical scholars, Berthold Georg Nie- 
buhr and Theodor Mommsen); R. Grosse, Kém- 
ische Militdrgeschtchte von Gallienus bis zum Be- 
ginn der Byzantinischen Themenverfassung; B. 
Haarhoff, Schools of Gaul: A Study of Pagan 
and Christian Education in the Last Century of 
the Western Empire; O. Hamelin, Le Systéme 
de Aristote; W. R. Hardie, Res Metrica: An In- 
troduction to the Study of Greek and Roman 
Verstfication (a book bound to attract a good 
deal of attention) ; Sir Thomas Heath, Euclid in 
Greek; Book I, Edited with Introduction and 
Notes; F. Holland, Seneca; E. Meyer, Caesars 
Monarchie und das Prinzipat des Pompejus: In- 
nere Geschichte Roms von 66 bis 44 v. Chr.; G. 
Norwood, Greek Tragedy; C. Robert, Die Griech- 
ische Heldensage: Eretes Buch; J. Sargeaunt, 
The Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil; J. T. 
Sheppard, The Oedtpus Tyrannus of Sophocles 
(the author maintains that, for the right inter- 
pretation of a Greek play, we need not only 
technical and linguistic learning, but also, and 
in even larger measure, a conscious apprehen- 
sion of the ethical and religious presuppositions 
which the poet and his audience took for grant-. 
ed. With such apprehension we shall see that 
Sophocles could no more regard Oedipus as guilty 
than we do); W. T. Stace, A Critical History 
of Greek Philosophy; E. Stampini, Nel Mondo 
Latino: Studi di Letteratura e Filologia; W. C. 
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Summers, The Silver Age of Latin Literature 
from Tiberius to Hadrian; E. J. Urwick, The 
Message of Plato. 


One observation may be made on this review 


of work in the field of classical philology in: 


1920; its most striking feature, perhaps, is the 
great amount. of attention devoted to Vergil. 

Tn conclusion, the difficulty of keeping track of 
work that is of consequence within the field of 
classical philology may be emphasized by the 
statement that, often, hooks and papers not is- 
aued by professed classical scholars offer much 
of prime importance to the professional classical 
student. Such a book, for example, is that of 
Elizabeth Nitchie, Vergil and the English Poets 
(noted in the YEAR Book for 1919. For a re- 
view of it, by M. B. Ogle, see the account, above, 
of the reviews in The Classical Weekly). Note, 
too. the book by C. M. Gayley and B. P. Kurtz, 
Methods and Materials of Literary Oriticism, list- 
ed above. Another book which ‘is destined to 
have a wide vogue among lovers of the classics 
is, The Traditions of Furopean Literature from 
Homer to Dante, by Barrett Wendell, Emeritus 
Professor of English Literature in Harvard 
University. Of the 638 pages of letter-press, 
158 deal with the “Traditions of Greece,” 187 
with the “Traditions of Rome.” 

PHILOLOGY, Mopern. A severe logs to the 
study of Romance philology in the United States 
was sustained in the death of Dr. L. Herbert 
Alexander of Columbia University. The influ- 
ence of this well-trained scholar will long be felt 
especially through his constant efforts to sys- 
tematize the classification of MSS. in Old French 
so as to promote their reproduction and classi- 
fication. Such painstaking and unremunerative 
work, which is too often unappreciated, was 
characteristic of his self-abnegation. 

Inspired no doubt by the example set by the 
New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book for more than 
10 years, a number of British scholars have dedi- 
cated themselves to the annual task of preparing 
a Year-Book of Modern Languages, the first num- 
ber of which has just appeared (December). 
This publication is naturally far more preten- 
tious than the brief article contained in these 
pages. For those who desire more extensive 
data than the limits of this study allow we 
recommend its purchase. The opening chapter 
is concerned with a critical discussion of the 
Report of the Government Committee to which 
attention was called in our report last year. 
(p. 522). “This document,” says Professor 
Waterhouse of the University of Dublin, “may 
he justly termed the Magna Charta of Modern 
Languages. It sets forth plainly the history of 
modern studies in Great Britain, reveals their 
present position in our educational system and 
points out the road before us.” Then follows a 
chapter on the “Civil Service and Modern Lan- 
guages,” by Prof. E. Bullough, of Cambridge. 
In a brief but very interesting chapter on the 
“Progress of Phonetics since 1914,” Miss L. E. 
Armstrong, of University College, London, re- 
venls the great interest manifested for this study 
in the British Isles where perhaps it has de- 
veloped both practically and theoretically to a 
greater extent than in any other country. We 
share the hope of the author that “the science 
of Phonetics will in the future play its part in 
the great work of promoting international un- 
derstanding, fellowship and unity.” The chap- 
ter on “French” has been divided as follows: 
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“Anglo-Norman Languages and Literature,” by 
Prof. Paul Studer of Oxford: a very useful select 
bibliography of the “Middle Ages and Fifteenth 
Century,” by Miss K. T. Butler of Cambridge; 
and the literature and texts of the “Seventh- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” by Miss D. 
W. Black. The article on the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” will appear in the next volume. ‘‘Proven- 
cal Literature” is treated by Rev. H. J. Chaytor 
of Cambridge. In German, the article on the 
“German Language,” was prepared by Prof. R. 
A. Williams of Queen’s University, Belfast; “Old 
and Middle High German Literature,” by Dr. 
L. A. Willoughby of Sheffield; and om “Modern 
German Literature during the War,” by Prof. 
F. E. Sandbach of Birmingham. In _ Italian, 
“Dante and Early Italian Literature,” was writ- 
ten by Prof. E. G. Gardner of Manchester; 
“Literature of the Fourteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries,” by Mr. GC. Foligno of Oxford; “Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,” by Prof. T. Okey of 
Cambridge; “Italian Philosophy of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by A. Crespi; and “Recent Gen- 
eral Literature,” Prof. E. Bullough. For Span- 
ish the arrangement is somewhat unusual and 
less desirable. Thus the three articles are en- 
titled: “Cervantes,” by Prof. J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly of London; “Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century,” containing some recent revolutionary 
attacks on old-established theories, by H. Thomas 
of the British Museum; “Spanish America,” by 
F, A. Kirkpatrick of Cambridge; and “Ruben 
Darfo,” by itzmaurice-Kelly. “Russian Litera- 
ture” is the subject of the article by A. P. Goudy 
of Cambridge; and “Celtic” is fairly satisfactor- 
ily dealt with hy the late E. C. Quiggin of Cam- 
bridge and E. J. Gwynn of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. We extend our best wishes to the new pub- 
lication which should prove of incalculable value 
to teachers and scholars. . 

As our aim herein is to present the funda- 
mental principles of philology and to indicate, 
if possible, in what direction this science may 
tend to develop, we have not hesitated during 
the past few years to emphasize the fact that the 
methods heretofore adopted in this extensive 
domain of research, whose vital importance to 
humankind the great war has only served to 
make more obvious, were on the eve of undergo- 
ing changes that might prove revolutionary. 
For that reason in the YEAR Book of 1914 we 
called attention to the theories of the brilliant 
Meillet who is the leader of the French school. 
The war which turned men’s thoughts from philo- 
logical research to matters of more immediate 
concern retarded considerably the impetus thus 
given to the new movement. In 1919 Mr. J. 
Gilliéron, one of the editors of the monumental 
Atlas lingutstique de la France, published at 
Neuveville, Switzerland, a series of lectures on 
La Faillite de 'é6tymologie phonétique which, as 
the title indicates, is a confession of the inade- 
quacy of the methods in vogue, notwithstanding 
the yeoman service they may have rendered in 
the past, to cope with the present-day problems 
The mere fact that such a question is posed frank- 
ly and fearlessly by scholars shows that they are 
alive to the new demands made upon them, and 
that having exhausted the traditional method- 
ology they are eager to enter upon a yet more 
active career of progress. The future of our 
study is therefore, glowing with possibilities. 

GENERAL, Among the works of general inter- 
est it behooves us to note, in the first place, 
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John Oakesmith’s Race and Nationality (London, 
1919), an inquiry into the origin and growth of 
patriotism. The Rev, P. T. Mainage has n 
the publication of a comprehensive work entitled 
Les Religions de la Préhistoire (Paris),* the 
first volume of which treats of the palaeolithic 
age. Other works deserving mention are G. 
Wallis, Philosophy of Speech (New York); the 
2d edition of A. Bartels, Rasse und Volkstum 
(Weimar), a collection of essays; H. Schuchardt, 
Sprachursprung (pt. II, Berlin); and L. Wiener, 
Contributions toward a History of Arabico-Gothio 
Culture (Vol. II, New York, 1919), of which the 
conclusions are not always safe. Last year we 
called attention to the renewed interest in the 
great philological problem of Eu i.e. the 
Basque language. In that respect the following 
works are noteworthy: J. de Urquijo e Ibarra, 
Estado actual de los estudios relativos a la 
lengua vasca (Bilbao, 1918); H. Urtel, Zur 
baskischen Onomatopoesie (Berlin, 1919); and 
A. Martinez Pajares, El vasouence y el bereber 
(Madrid, 1919), which consists of a critical 
study of the philological affinities between these 
two languages. If such a relationship can be 
proved, the problem of the origin of one of the 
primitive races of Europe, i.e. the ancient Iberi- 


ans, may be within the possibility of solution. 


Useful studies on the latter of these languages, 
the Berber of Africa, are contained in the fol- 
lowing: E. Laoust, Mots et chosee berbéres 
(Paris, 1919), with special reference to the dia- 
lects of Morocco; Htude sur le dialecte berbéere 
des Nitfa, by the sume author (Paris), consist- 
ing of grammar and texts; H. Basset, Eseat sur 
la littérature des Berbéres (Paris) ; E. Destaing, 
Etude sur le dialecte berbére dea Ait-Seghrouchen 
(Paris); and H. Schuchardt, Die romantsohen 
Lehnwoérter wm Berberischen (Vienna, 1918). 
In Indo-European the most important contribu- 
tions consist of new editions of the following 
standard works: O. Schrader, Reallewikon der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde (2d ed., by 
A. Nehring, 2d lieferung, Berlin) ; 8. Feist, Indo- 
germanen und Germanen (2d ed., Halle, 1919) ; 
B. Delbrtick, Einlestung in das Studiwm der indo- 
germaniachen Sprachen (6th ed., Leipzig, 1919) ; 
and H. Paul, Prineipien der Sprachgeschichte 
(Sth ed., Halle). To these may be added Ch. 
Bartholomae, Zur Etymologie und Wortbildung 
der indcgermanischen Sprachen (Heidelberg, 
1919). <A rare event is a work on Albanian, that 
puzzling descendant of ancient Illyrian, which 
stands alone in the Indo-European family (for 
Albanian, see NEw INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
peviA, 2d ed., Vol I, p. 324). This happens to 
be a modest text by L. Dufour, La Langue 
albanaise en 80 lecone (Paris). 

INDO-IRANIAN. Since the beginning of the 
great war this field has not received the attention 
that it deserves. Among the rare works which 
appeared last year—and, be it added, none of 
which is of great importance—are the following 
editions and _ translations: Bhagavad-Gité, 
Chant du Seigneur, translated into French by 
Drs. A. Auvard and M. Schultz, with preface, 
notes, and vocabulary (Paris) ; Lee Upanishads, 
selected parts translated by P. Salé (Ib.); 
Sakountala, translated by A. Mortier (Ib.); and 
the same, a new version written for the English 
stage, by L. Binyon (London). 

ARMENIAN. The language of this people, whose 


* Where no date is given, the reader will understand 
that the work appeared in 1920. 
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woes and sufferings we are too quickly inclined 
to forget, was commented on by J. L. Gerig in 
New Armenia (vol. xii, pp. 86-87, June, New 
York); and its history has been well presented 
by J. Taurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance et 
VIslam, depuis la conquéte arabe jusqu’en 886 
(Paris, 1919). 

CeLTic. The important Dictionnaire archéolo- 
gique de la Gaule has been continued after the 
letter L by E. Cartailhac (Vol. ii, fascicules 3 
and 4, aris, 1919). Prof. G. Dottin has pro- 
duced another most useful text in La Langue 
Gaulotse, which includes the grammar of the 
language, texts, and glossary (Paris). <A. B. 
Scott’s The Pictish Nation, its people and its 
church (London, 111), revives a mooted prob- 
lem that had been lying dormant for several 
years. J. D. N. White has made a noteworthy 
addition to the extensive literature revarding the 

atron Saint of Ireland in his St. Patrick: His 

ritings and Life (London). A _ posthumous 
work of Kuno Meyer is appearing under the title 
Bruchstiicke der dlteren Lyrik Irlands (1st. part, 
Berlin, 1919). P. van Tieghem adds to his two- 
volume researches on Ossianism, so important 
for the history of literature in most European 
countries in the nineteenth century, a study en- 
titled Ossian et l’Ossianisme dans la ltttérature 
européenne au I18e siécle (Groningen). For 
Scottish Gaelic we note L. Macbean, Buchanan, 
the Sacred Bard of the Scottish Highlands: His 
Confessions and His Spiritual Songs (London), 
consisting mainly of translations. The two most 
important contributions to Welsh philology are 
J. Poth, Remarques ct Additions @ la Grammaire 
gallotse historique et comparcée de John Morris 
Jones (Paris), a detailed list of crrors and 
lacunae overlooked by the author which fills 135 
pages an adds greatly to the value of his work; 
and M. L. Williams The Alaking of Modern Wales 
(London, 1919), containing studies in the Tudor 
settlement of Wales and a chapter (vii) on the 
Welsh language. 

Siavic. The mysterious Slavic culture, so 
dificult for us to understand, is well sketched by 
A. Jensen in his Slavisk Kultur och litteratur 
under nittonde drhundradet (Stockholm). The 
indefatigable V. Jagic, whose numerous works 
were the subject of frequent comment in these 
columns until the outbreak of the war, returns 
to his premtéres amours in a grammatical and 
critical study entitled Zum altkirchenslawischen 
Apostolus (Vienna). To Balto-Slavic we have 
the contributions of S. Agrell, Balto-slawische 
Lautstudien (Lund, 1919), and H. Petersson, 
Baltische und slawische Wort-studien (Lund, 
1918). Other contributions to different tields of 
Slavic philology are A. Leskien, Jitauisches 
Lesebuch mit Grammatik und Woérterbuch (Hei- 
delberg); E. Prokosch, Elementary Russian 
Grammar (Chicago); G. Androvic, Grammatica 
della Lingua jugoslava (serbd-croata) (2d ed., 
Milan); and B. Guyon, Grammatica teorico- 
pratica della lingua serba (Ib). ‘ 

ENGLISH. Of a general nature are P. G. 
Thomas, Introduction to the History of the Eng- 
lish Language (London) ; and H. C. Wyld. Kurze 
Geschicte des Englischen (German transl. by H. 
Mutschmann, Heidelberg). To the long bibli- 
ography of Anglo-Saxon may be added A. J. 

yatt, Anglo-Saron Reader (Cambridge); R. 
W. Chambers, Introduction to the Study of Beo- 
wulf (Ib.), a timely work; and E. Bjérkman, 
Studien iiber die KEigennamen im Beowulf 
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(Halle). Old English receives attention in M. 
Redin, Studies of Uncompounded Personal Names 
in O. E. (Uppsala, 1919); and A. Keiser, Influ- 
ence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of O. E. 
Poetry (Urbana, IIl.). In Middle English the 
following deserve attention: Jos. Hall, Selec- 
tions from Early Middle English, 1130-1250, 
(Oxford), containing introduction, text and 
notes; and the 3d edition of B. Ten Brink’s well- 
known study, Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst 
(ed. by E. Richardt, Leipzig). One of the most 
important aspects of English philology is dia- 
lectology of which the bibliography is growing 
rapidly, for, as a critic in the Times recently re- 
marked, dialect study is essential to a thorough 
knowledge of English. Among the noteworthy 
contributions to this study are M. Sharpe, Mid- 
dlesex in Brittsh, Roman and Saxon Times, 
(London); Rev. E. Gepp, Contribution to an 
Essex Dialect Dictionary (Ib.), a most laudable 
undertaking containing a d account of the 
phonology of the dialect; K. Brunner, Die Dia- 
lektliteratur von Lancashire (Vienna); G. 
Langenfelt, Toponymics or Derwations from 
Local Names in English (Uppsala); and C. M. 
Drennan, Cockney English and Kitchen Dutch 
(Witwatersrand). Of a syntactical nature are 
N. Bgholm, English Prepositions (Copenhagen) ; 


A. G. Kennedy, The Modern English Verb-Ad- 


terb Combination (Stanford University, Cal.) ; 
and A. Darby, The Mechanism of the Sentence 
(Oxford). Of interest to semantics are R. 
Bridges, On English Homophones (Oxford, 1919) ; 
and W. Uhrstrém, Pickpocket, Turnkey, Wrap- 
Rascal and Similar Formations in English 
(Stockholm). Works relating to the different 
aspects of the modern language are: H. O’Grady 
and N. Catty, The Karly Stages of Spoken and 
Written English (London) ; H. Bradley, the well- 
known lexicographer, On the Relations between 
the Spoken and Written Language (Oxford, 
1919); and H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Col- 
loquial English (London). For those interested 
in the commercial language we recommend J. B. 
Opdycke, The English of Commerce (N. Y.); 
G. B. Hotchkiss and E. J. Kilduff, Handbook of 
Business English (2d ed., N. Y.); W. E. Barthol- 
omew and F. Hurlbut, The Business Man’s Eng- 
lish (N. Y.). W. Ripman’s First English Book 
(N. Y., 1919), is a useful text, especially for 
foreigners. Before mentioning works of a lexi- 
cographical character it is but fitting to note 
H. Bradley’s Sir James Murray, 1837-1915 
(Oxford), a memoir expressing full appreciation 
of the vast undertakings of a remarkable mind. 
The New English Dictionary, which owes its 
inception to the above-mentioned scholar, reached 
as far as Visor-Yywer (ed. by W. A. Craigie, 
Oxford). Of a more practical nature are A. 
- Loring, Rhymer’s Lericon (2d ed. N. Y.), with 
an introduction by G. Saintsbury; and A. Ii. 
Fay, Glossary of the Mining and Mineral Indus- 
try (Washington), issued by the United States 
government. 

GERMANIC. Under this general heading we 
include not only studies on German, but also 
those of a general nature as well as those dealing 
with closely related dialects. New editions of 
standard works on Gothic first demand our at- 
tention. Thus, the [th edition of W. Braune, 
Gotische Grammatitk mit Lesestiicken und Wort- 
verzeichnis (Halle); the 6th edition of W. Streit- 
berg, Gotisches Hlementarbuch (Heidelberg) ; 
the 2d edition of the same author’s Die gotische 
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Bibel (Ib., 1919), containing the Greek text and 
translation; the 2d edition (lst lieferung) of 
S. Feist, Etymologisches Woérterbuch der gotisch- 
en Sprache (Halle). Among the studies of a 
general nature are Th. Birt, Die Germanen 
(Munich, 1918), an attempt to explain the mean- 
ing and origin of the race-name; G. Baesecke, 
Deutsche Philologie (Gotha, 1919); B. Del- 
brtick’s important 'Germanische Syntax (Teip- 
zig. 1919). of which this part deals with the 
Konjunkitonssaétze; and E. Wasserzieher, Leben 
und Weben der Sprache (2d ed., Berlin). In 
the historical grammar of German we have H. 
Hirt, Geschichte der deutchen Sprache (Munich, 
1919); «a comprehensive though brief manual; 
parts of volumes iii and v of H. Paul’s monu- 
mental Deutsche Grammatik (Halle); E. We- 
lander, Studien zum Bedeutungswandel im 
Deutschen (Uppsala, 1918); and Aufedtze cur 
Sprach und Literaturgeschtchte (Dortmund), a 
testimonial’ prepared by pupils and friends in 
honor of W. Braune. The studies in Old and 
Middle High German include W. Braune, A briss 
der althochd. Grammatik (5th ed., Halle, 1919); 
and E. Wahnschaffe, Dte syntaktische Bedeutung 
d. mhd. Fnjambements (Berlin, 1919). To these 
may be added A. Gitze, Frithneuhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch (Gittingen). Among the works of a 
special nature are E. Danielowski, Das Hilti- 
brantlicd (Berlin, 1919); J. Schnetz, Herkunft 
des Namensa Wiirzburg (Lohr, 1919); and E. 
von Wecus, Die Wochen- und Monatsnamen und 
dte Festtage und thre Bedeutung (Zeitz). In 
dialectology we note Deutsche Dialektgeographie 
(Marburg); O. Weisse, Unsere Mundarten, thr 
‘Werden und Wesen (2d ed., Leipzig) ; J. See- 
miiller, Deutsche Mundarten (pt. 5, Vienna) ; 
F. Schiin, Geschichte der deutschen Mundart- 
dichtung (Freiburg), of which part i extends 
from the end of the sixteenth century to the low 
German classics; Dr. Rezak, Deutsch-wendisches 
encyklopddisches W6rterbuch der oberlausitzer 
Sprache (Bautzen); G. Buchner, Bibliographie 
zur Ortsnamenkunde der Ostalpenlinder (Mu- 
nich, 1919); Kh. W. Selmer, Sprachstudien im 
Iiineburger Wendland (Kristiania, 1919); L. 
Wirth. Synonyme, Homonyme, Redensarten, etc.. 
der deutschniederlindischen Sprache (2d. ed., 
Gsroningen, 1919); A. Bass, Bibliographte der 
deutschen Sprachinseln in Siidtirol und Ober- 
stalien (3d pt., Leipzig, 1919); and L. Gtinther, 
Me deutsche Cauner Sprache (Leipzig, 1919). 
Dr. M. J. Rudwin’s Origin of the German Carni- 
wal Comedy (N. Y.), is a work of great value for 
students of popular drama. The following parts 
of the masterly Deutsches Worterbuch of J. and 
W. Grimm appeared: Vols. IV, pt. 1; VI, pt. 
2; XI, pts. 3 and 7; XII, pt. 2; XIII, pt. 16 
(Leipzig). Also the 60 lieferung of H. Fischer, 
Schwibisches Wérterbuch (Tubingen); and the 
44th edition of W. James, Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and German Languages (London). 

In Dutch there is but one work deserving men- 
tion: C. T. Lion, Kurzgefasstes Lehrbuch der 
Niederliindischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1919). 

SCANDINAVIAN. In Danish we have A. Olrik, 
Herote Legends of Denmark (translated by L. 
M. Hollander, N. Y.), which should be of service 
to students interested in the sources of Beowulf; 
and part II of V. Dahlerup, Ordbog over det 
danske Sprog (Copenhagen). The contributions 
to Norwegian philology consist of A. Torp, 
Nynorsk etymologisk ordbok (Christiania) ; and 
G. T. Flom, Norwegian Surnames (Urbana, IIl.). 
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As for Swedish the following may be mentioned: 
K. Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk ordbok (pt. J, 
Lund); the same author’s De svenska ortnamen 
pi-by (Goteborg) ; and A. Kock, Svensk Ljud- 
historia (vol. iv, pt. I, Lund). 

RoMANCE. Important works of a general na- 
ture include, W. Mayer-Ltibke, Romanisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg), of 
which parts 11 and 12 appeared; K. von Ett- 
mayer, lademecum fiir studterende der roman- 
ischen Philologie (Heidelberg) ; Atkins and Hut- 
ton, Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in 
School and University (N. Y.). Among the 
stndies on syntax and comparative lexicography 
we note: E.G. Wahlgren, Etude sur des actiong 
onalogiques réciproques du parfatt et du participe 
passé dans les langues romanes (Uppsala) ; KE. 
Lerch, Die Verwendung des romanischen Fu- 
turuma als Ausdruch eines sittlichen Sollens 
(Leipzig, 1919); I. Pauli, Enfant, garcon, fille 
aans les langues romanes. (Lund, 1919); and L. 
Battiglioni, L’Ape e UAlweare nelle lingue ro- 
manze (Pisa). 

Frencnu. Though not relating to Romance 
languages more than to any other domain of re- 
search, it may nevertheless be appropriate to 
call attention here to a work of inestimable 
value to scholars—i.e. the 2d series of the well- 
known De la méthode dans les sciences (Paris, 
1919), among the authors of which are: Borel, 
Lanson, Meillet, Reinach, ete.—in other words, 
the leaders in scientific thought in France. As 
method is of the utmost importance in research, 
no further stress need be laid on this work. A 
syllabus of the lectures delivered by G. Lanson 
when visiting professor at Columbia University 
in 1916-17 has just been issued hy the press of 
that institution under the title, Esquisse d’une 
histotre de la tragédie francaise (N. Y.). This 
most useful guide will no doubt be welcomed 
hy all teachers and advanced students of French 
literature and civilization. In line with the 
above, attention should also be called to A. 
Croizet, Aux étudiants étrangers et la culture 
francaise (Paris, 1919), written in the same 
beautiful style characteristic of the distinguished 
Greek scholar. The 34th and 35th fascicules of 
the Catalogue des théses et écrits académiques, 
covering the years 1917-18 with a table de 
maticres from 1914, are also most welcome. Of 
a more definitely philological character are: 
K. Vossler, Franzésische Philologie (Gotha, 
1919), consisting of an extensive and practically 
complete bibliography for the years 1914-1918; 
F. B. YVuquiens, Introduction to Old French 
Phonology and Morphology (2d ed., New Haven, 
1919); and the 11th edition of the standard 
Grammatik des Altfranzésischen of Schwan- 
Pehrens (Leipzig, 1919). In Old French L. 
Foulet, Petite Syntaze de Vancien francais 
(Paris), will be found to be useful notwithstand- 

ing its rathef unique plan. At almost the same 
time appeared the 12th edition of K. Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie de Vancien francaise (ed. by L. 
Wiese, Leipzig). As important from a literary 
point of view the sede may be mentioned: 
a new edition of Petit de Julleville, Histoire de 
la luttérature francaise (Paris), of which vol- 
ume I deals especially with the literature of 
the Middle Ages; La Chanson de Roland, trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff (London); H. 
Hingst, Enfrances Guillaume (pt. I, Greifswald, 
1919); E. Zubke, La Comtesse danjou (pt. IT, 
Ib.), a poem of the year 1316; and M. de Pange, 
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Les Lorrains et la France au moyen-Gge (Paris, 
1919). Of a philological or syntactical char- 
acter are: Eva Seifert, Zur Entwicklung der 
Proparorytona auf -ite,-tta,-itu im Gallo-Roman- 
ischen (Berlin, 1919) ; E. Oehmann, Studien iiber 
die franzdsischen Worte im Deutschen im 12. 
und 18. Jahrh (Helsingfors, 1919); P. Fuchs, 
Das altfranz. Ver bum errer (Munich, 1919) ; 
E. Graff, Das participium praesentis im Fran- 
céstschen (ib.); and R. Ruppert, Die spaniaschen 
Lehn- und Fremdworter in der franzédsischen 
Schriftsprache (Ib.). Among the works con- 
taining or devoted to material of regional 
or dialectical philology, the following may 
be cited: J. Ruel, Histoire des Normands, 
628-716 (2 vols.. Paris, 1919); P. Studer, The 
Study of Anglo-Norman (Oxford); L. Gauchet, 
and J. Jeanjaquct, Glossaire des patois de la 
Suisse romande (vol. ii), containing an impor- 
tant bibliography; and F. Sarrau, Petite Gram- 
maire gasconne (Auch), devoted to the dialect 
of Armagnac. Syntactical and  ctymological 
studies in modern French include, P. B. Fay, 
Use of tu and vous in Moliére (Berkeley, Cal.) ; 
N. E. Taube, Etude sur Uemploi de Vargot des 
malfaiteurs chez les auteurs romantiques (Up- 
psala, 1918); D. Adam, Contribution a [étude 
de la langue des Mémoires de Saint-Stmon 
(Paris) ; and General Chapel, Sur VOrigine guer- 
atére des noms de lieuw (Ib.). The very com- 
prehensive and detailed Dictionnaire historique 
et biographique de la Sutsse has now reached 
fascicule v (aquaviva, p. 368). Among modern 
grammars and treatises on style may be men- 
tioned: C. Bally, Traité de stylistique francaise 
(Heidelherg); E. F. Bauer, M. Fischer and E. 
de St. Etienne, Le Parler de France (Paris) ; 
and H. Bauche, Le Langage populaire (Ib.) de- 
voted to the everyday language of Paris. Since 
the armistice the I'rench seem especially inter- 
ested in our customs and methods of doing busi- . 
ness. This is ohvious from the large number 
of technica] dictionaries that are constantly ap- 
pearing. A list of these should prove very use- 
ful to us. Among such works may be noted: 
G. Barriére, Dictionnaire  francais-anglais ; 
Termes techmques (Paris); A. Lainé, Diction- 
natre de Vaviation, (Ib.); J. Bompas and IL. 
Mettée, Dict. franc-anglats de la correspondance 
commerciale (Ib., 1919) ; Hermann and Simonier, 
Vocabulaire de Vassurance; franc-allemand, et 
all.-franc. (Strasbourg, 1919); L. Anspach et A. 
Coutanche. Dict. de droit et de termes juridiques 
anglais (Paris), containing a brief exposé of Eng- 
lish law; P. Fehner, A. Hermann and Ch. Gan- 
ser, Dict. juridique et administratif allemand- 
franc. et franc.all. (Ib); UW. Viard, Télégraphie 
et téléphonie sans fil: Vocabulaire en cing langues 
(Ib.) ; and the various Guides techniques Plumon 
(Paris), of which there appeared in 1920: I. 
Les Transports: Dict. des termes techniques, 
frang.-anglais et angl.-franc; II. L’Usine: 
Vocabulaire des termes techniques franc.-angl. 
et angl.-franc., for the use of engineers; and 
XXVIII. Le Béton armé: Dict. des termes tech- 
niques franc.-angl.-italien, for those interested in 
construction with concrete. As an indication of 
the influence of English on French due to the 
relations established by the war—a fact antici- 
pated in these pages—we have the interesting 
work of E. Bonnaftfé, Dict. etymologique et his- 
torigue des Anglicismes (Ib.). Other useful dic- 
tionaries are Le Tout Petit Dict. de mots usuels 
(Ib.); C. Bourdaudin, Vocabulaire francais il- 
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lustré (Strasbourg, 1919); E. Maloubier, French 
English Practical Phrase-Book (N. Y.), for tour- 
ists; and R. W. Hurst, 866 Eng. Proverbs liter- 
ally translated into French (London, 1919). 
ITATIAN. The 4th volume of the Chartularium 
Studit Bunoniensis (Bologna, 1919) is, like its 
predecessors, important as a contribution to 
the history not only of the University of Bo- 
logna, but of medieval education in general. 
For students of the dialects of Italy we note 
Zérndéle, sturiéll e narzisét (Tb., 1920), a collec- 
tion of poems in the Bolognese dialect; L. Bot- 
tiglioni, Fonologia del dialetto imolese (Pisa) ; 
T. Spoerri, Il Dialetto della Valsesia (Milan, 
1919), a dissertation of the University of Berne; 
A. Giuriuto, Canzoniere vicentino (Vicenza, 
1919); and A. Rovinelli, Il Gergo nella Societa, 
nella storia, nella letteratura (Milan, 1919). 
Amony the most useful dictionaries are the 14th 
edition of James-Grassi, Dict. of the English 
and Italian Language (ed. by A. de Beaux, Lon- 
don); M. M. Dander Dizionario internazionale 
di aeronavigazione e costruztont aeronautiche 
(Milan, 1919); in Italian, French, English, and 
German; F. A. Marangoni, Diztonarto commer- 
ciale italiano-inglese e ingl.-ital. (Ib.); A. 
Marenduzzo, Vocaboli italiant meno commum e 
meno noti (Livorno, 1919) ; and E. Zaccaria, Rac- 
colta di voct affatto sconosciute o mal note at 
lessicografi ed at filologs (Marradi, 1919). 
SpaNigH. A most important contribution is 
that of F. de Onis, El Esparfiol en los Estados 
Unidos, an inaugural address read at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca in October, 1920. This 
distinguished scholar sketches the remarkable 
growth of the study of Spanish in our institu- 
tions and, with unusual comprehension, outlines 
its future development. Of a more special char- 
acter are: R. Blanco y S&nchez, Catélogo de 
caligrafos y grabadores de letra (Madrid) with 
useful bibliographical notes; and J. A. Bolufer, 
‘Tratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua 
castellana (Ib.). One would imagine that Span- 
ish alone of all modern languages should be ex- 
empt from attempts at spelling reform, and yet 
we have the following: M. Menéndez Pelayo, 
Ortografia racional (Barcelona, 191), a post- 
humous work of the great critic; U. Enriques, 
Someros rreparos a las diez rrazones de una nota 
akademica sobre ortografia (Valparaiso, 1919) ; 
and I. Rodrfguez, Tratado de ortofonia esparola 
(Ponce, P. R., 1919). In dialectology are: G. 
M. Vergara Martin, Ensayo de unvocabulario 
de localidades 0 comarcas de Espana (Madrid, 
1919); the 14th cuaderno of the Diccionario qal- 
lego-castellano (Corufia) by the Royal Galician 
Academy; A. Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano 
(Murcia, 1919); B. Ortin Benedito, Gramética 
valenciana (Valencia, 1919); J. Raz Guzmf&n, 
Voces homéfonas (Mexico, 1919); R. del Cas- 
tillo, Estudios lexicogrdéficos nahuatlismos y bar- 
barismos (Ib.); J. E. Machado, Cancionero popu- 
lar venezolano (Caracas, 1919); and E. Con- 
stantino Guerrero, Diccionario filolégico; Es- 
tiudio general sobre el lenguaje venezolano 
(Nictheroy). Students of prosody and gram- 
mar will find the following of interest: P. 
Henriquez Urefia, La Versificactén irregular en 
la poesia castellana (Madrid); and a new edi- 
tion of the Compendio de la gramédtica de la 
lenyua castellana (Ib.) by the Spanish Academy. 
The only works of lexicographical nature that 
deserve to be noted are F. Rodriguez Marin, 
Un Millar de vocea castizas y bien autorizadas 
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gue piden lugar en nuestro léxico (Ib.); and B. 
Quijada, La Ornitologia en el diccionario de la 
lengua castellana (Santiago, 1918). 

CATALAN. The productivity of scholars in this 
field continues, as is obvious from the following 
publications issued mainly by the Institut 
d‘estudis catalans: JL. N. D’Oliver, literatura 
catalan (Barcelona), a panorama of its history; 
K. A. Hagberg, Modarna Trubadurer; Ur Nuka- 
talansk digtning « vdra dagar (Lund, 1919); P. 
Barnils, Textes catalans, avec leur transcription 
phonétique précédés d’un apercu sur les sons du 
catalan, by J. Arteaga Pereira (Barcelona); the 
Sth fascicle of the Diccionari Aquilé. (Ib.) reach- 
ing as far as gall; A. Bulbena Tosell, Diccionario 
catalén-castellano (Ib.); and J. Givanel Mas, 
Argot barceloni (Ib.), a study of the slang of 
Barcelona. | 

PROVENCAL. Only three works have come to 
hand, viz., O. Schilltz Gora, Provenzalische 
Studien (Berlin): J. Anglade, Les Oriqines du 
Gai Savoir (Toulouse, 1919): and H. Jaeschke, 
Der Trobador Elias Catrel (Berlin, 1919). | 

RHAETO-ROMANCE. The 12th section of the 
Rdtoromanische Chrestomathte: die modernen 
Dichter (Erlangen), by C. Cammada and M. 
Decurtius, was a welcome contribution. 

RuMANIAN. A few works deserve mention: 
H. Baric, Albano-rumdnische Studien (Pt. I, Vi- 
enna, 1919); the first part of Puscariu, Sextil 
and E. Herzog, Lehrbuch der riuménischen 
Sprache (Czernowitz) : N. Jorga and S. Gorceix, 
Anthologic de la littérature roumaine (Paris, 
1919); and M. Beza, Papers on the Rumantan 
People and Literature (London). 

PHONETICS. Among works of a general char- 
acter are H. W. Pollak, Phonetische Untersuch- 
ungen (Vienna), with special reference to ac- 
cent; and W. Perrett, Some Questions of Phonetic 
Theory (Cambridge, 1919). discussing perception 
of sound. The following works will be of use 
to students of the different languages to which 
they relate: A. Ehrentreich, Zur Quantildt der 
Tonvocale in Modern-Englischen (Rerlin); I. M. 
G. Ahern, Phonetics of French Pronunciation 
(London, 1919); and E. V. Zappia, Di una vec- 
chia questione di fonetica italiana (Milan), 
which discusses a few of the orthographical varia 
tions of modern Italian. 

For list of contributors: John lL. Gerig, A.M., 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Celtic; Executive 
Officer, Department of Romance Languages, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

PHILOSOPHY. See LIFERATURE, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN. 

PHONETICS. See PHILo.oey. 

PHOSPHATE. According to the United 
States Geological Survey, the quantity of phos- 
phate rock marketed in the United States in 1919 
appeared to be less than in any year within the 
last decade except 1915. The production in 
South Carolina was nearly treble that of 1918, 
Tennessee greatly increased her output, and the 
Western States made a proportionately large 
gain, but a strike in the Florida pebble phosphate 
field, which lasted several months, so greatly 
reduced the output from that State that the 
record for the whole country showed a decided 
decrease in quantity. The value of the product 
in 1919, however, appcared to have been greater 
thun in any year since 1913. According to esti- 
mates made by the Geological Survey, from in- 
complete returns, the quantity of phosphate rock 
sold in the United States in 1919 was about 1,941I,- 
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700 long tons, valued at $10,335,900, as compared 
with 2,490,760 tons valued at $8,214,463 in 1918. 
Crude phosphate was formerly imported into 
the United States in quantities amounting to 
several thousand tons annually, but by 1919 the 
imports became practically negligible. From 
1913, when more than 1,300,000 tons of phosphate 
rock was exported, the quantity leaving the 
United States steadily decreased until 1918, when 
It was only 143,455 tons, a little more than one- 
tenth of the exports in 1913. In 1919, however, 
as more vessels became available for commerce, 
the exports increased to 378,000 tons. In 1918— 
1919 most of the high-grade rock exported was 
sent to Sweden and Norway, and much of the land 
pebble to England, France, and Spain. Cuba 
and Canada also were notable consumers of 
phosphate rock mined in the United States. In 
1919 Denmark was by far the largest importer 
of high-grade phosphate rock from this country 
#nd Sweden and Germany stood in the second 
and third placces. England, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark took more than half the exports 
of land pebble, England taking the largest quan- 
tity by a small margin. 

As to production, the notable feature of the 
phosphate rock industry in 1920, was the in- 
crease in production in the Western States. 
Total production of phosphate rock in the United 
States in 1920 was about 3,265,000 long tons, as 
compared with 2,249,000 tons in 1919. 

PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER. See FERrtiL- 
IZERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. See ARoNAUTICS, 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. See CHemistry, 
General A pee of. 

PHYSICS. The year 1920 is again a notable 
year for progress in physics. The structure of 
the atom, mass spectrography of isotopes, crystal 
analysis, relativity,—were topics of the liveliest 
interest and fruitfulness. Perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary new event in physics is the publica- 
tion of Aston’s research results on isotopes, us- 
ing the Thomson positive ray analysis with a 
new refined form of positive ray or mass spec- 
trograph. The latter has become in the hands 
of Aston an apparatus of wonderful promise in 
atomic research. By a combination of electric 
and magnetic forces, the atoms of an element 
are made to describe parabolic trajectories, the 
length of which are proportional to the atomic 
weight of the atoms. The atoms following the 
parabolic path strike a photographic plate, thus 
autographically recording their own atomic 
weight on a scale of measurement easily and 
accurately established. For example neon 
(classic atomic weight 20.2) was projected and 
the points of impact 20 and 22 showed that the 
gas was a mixture of two kinds of atoms, both 
neon, but with atomic weights 20 and 22, re- 
spectively. The intensities of the respective 
photographic traces showed that the proportion 
was as 9 to 1, indicating that the neon atoms 
of atomic weight 20 were nine times as numer- 
ous as those of atomic weight 22. Aston has 
applied the method to many elements and found 
all (except hydrogen) of those investigated con- 
sisted of atoms of whole numbered atomic 
weights or of mixtures of different atoms each 
having a whole numbered atomic weight. Thus 
Dalton’s theory that the atoms of a given ele- 
ment are equal is refuted. Likewise disappear 
the classic data as to fractional atomic weights, 
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the greatest obstacle to the theory of a single 
building unit of all the elements. 

Aston shows that many of the elements are 
such mixtures of isotopes and gives a table of 
their number and their masses, the isotopes 
found being 2 each for boron, neon, silicon, chlor- 
ine, bromine, and 5 for xenon, 6 for krypton (and 
possibly hydrogen). The isotopes for chlorine 
were found to be 35 and 37 respectively. Harkins 
during the year reported the separation of 
hydrochloric acid by prolonged diffusion, the 
residual increasing in density at a rate con- 
firmatory of Aston’s isotopes, 35 and 37, of 
chlorine. To Harkins belongs the full credit of 
being the first to physically separate the atoms 
of an element into two portions of different 
atomic weights. Aston finds isotopes to be “ele- 
ments having the same nuclear charge but dif- 
ferent nuclear mass.” If a positive and a nega- 
tive particle both enter the nucleus, the charge 
is unchanged, but the mass changes as an isotope 
is formed. If a positive particle alone enters 
the nucleus, the element of the next higher num- 
ber is formed. 

Broensted and Hevsey have partially separated 
the isotopes of mercury by evaporating under 
reduced pressure about one-seventh of a given 
quantity of mercury and recondensing it. The 
lighter atoms are naturally the first to evaporate, 
so that the recondensed and the residual portions 
of mercury were found respectively lighter and 
heavier than the density usually given for or- 
dinary mercury, by 80 millionths and 31 mil: 
lionths respectively. The error of measurement 
was less than one part in a million. 

Harkins has further developed his helium-hy- 
drogen atom formation theory and has derived 
the formulas for the composition of each of the 
nuclei of the first 27 elements and of the radio- 
active elements using only the atomic weights 
and atomic numbers, upon the three assump- 
tions: that the nuclear masg is the sum of the 
constituent masses; that the nuclei all consist 
only of helium nuclei, hydrogen nuclei, and elec 
trons; and that not more than three hydrogen 
nuclei ate present as such (except in isotopes). 


-The remarkable success of Harkins in thus ac 


counting for the nuclear composition of the first 
27 elements is convincing evidence to support his 
contention that the hydrogen nucleus is the long- 
sought positive electron. One link yet remains, 
namely the experimental proof of the presump- 
tion that the helium nucleus is built up of hy- 
drogen nuclei. 

That the positive nucleus of an atom may be 
broken up was reported by Rutherford last year, 
a result attained while here was being printed 
in America a book expounding the latest views 
of the physics of the atom and containing the fol- 
lowing dictum: “Changes in the nucleus. . . 
cannot ...in any way be caused to happen 
artificially.” Rutherford confirms by further ex- 
perimental results the reported shattering of the 

usitive nucleus of the nitrogen atom by bom- 

ardment with the alpha particles (nuclei of the 
helium atom) from radium C. Among the frag- 
ments shot off from the nitrogen atom Ruther- 
ford finds the hydrogen nucleus as before and 
also a new particle of mass 3, possibly an iso- 
tope of helium. The alpha particle moves at 
such high speed (18,000 miles per second) that 
in spite of its small size (27 billions in a cubic 
millimeter) its striking energy makes it the 
most powerful projectile available for physical 
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experiment. However, the hydrogen atom (one 
ten-millionth of a millimeter in diameter) is so 
small a target that to score a single hit requires 
100,000 al ha particles shot through a centi- 
meter of hydrogen gas. When a collision oc- 
curs (meaning that the alpha particle comes 
within a few billionths of an inch of the hydrogen 
atom) the impact is so powerful that the pro- 
jectile (helium nucleus of mass 4) imparts its 
momentum to the hydrogen atom (mass 1) pro- 
portionately increasing its penetrating range 
which Rutherford carefully measures. By ex- 
posing nitrogen (or even nitrogen compounds) 
to a similar bombardment Rutherford still found 
the fragments to consist of hydrogen atoms and 
of particles of mass 3,—the first known con- 
trolled transmutation of an element. Ruther- 
ford has suggested other possible means of break- 
ing up the positive nuclei. Ishada is now study- 
ing the effects of bombarding oxygen, nitrogen, 
and other elements by means of electrons, and 
then observing the spectrum in the vacuum tube. 
The subject is one of absorbing interest and im- 
ponent developments may be expected in this 
field. , 


Of particular interest in this connection is the 
triatomic hydrogen observed by Wendt and 
Landauer produced either by alpha ray action, 
alternating discharge at low pressure, or by 
passage through an _ ionizer. Thomson and 
Rutherford have both observed an atom of atomic 
weight three, but the Wendt atom seems to be 
more reactive. A lively question arises since 
the valency theory does not allow a hydrogen 
molecule of more than mass 2. TD. Wood as- 
sumes that hydrogen has an isotope of nuclear 
mass 2 and charge 1 and also that there may 
be an atomic nucleus of mass 1 without a charge 
consisting of hydrogen nucleus and an electron 
closely united. The latter having no external 
field except very near, would pass freely through 
ordinary matter. 

The utilization of natural energy by man is 
a problem of deep concern to physicists. It is 
fundamentally a physical problem and physics 
must codperate with engineering by both data 
and research in unlocking nature’s vast stores 
of energy and putting them at work for man- 
kind. Jt is significant that several of our lead- 
ing physicists are taking a deep interest in the 
subject. Both Lodge and Arrhenius have re- 
cently reviewed the subject of the world’s sup- 
ply of energy with characteristic thoroughness. 
The problem is a serious one, for the visible coal 
supply, according to Arrhenius, may not last 15 
centuriea at present rate and methods of use. 
Kor the more direct and scientific utilization of 
solar heat. and light, Seymour’s proposed ‘“‘sun- 
light engineering” is an interesting new field of 
activity, covering such practical subjects as 
height of buildings; width of streets; disposition, 
shape, and size of windows; and the orientation 
of houses in azimuth. 

The suecessful experiment near Cairo, where 
Shuman’s solar power plant is harvesting a 
horse power for each 20 meters of exposed mir- 
ror, is of unusual interest and promise. The 
measure of the solar constant, allowing for trans- 
formation loss, shows that on every housetop 
enough radiant energy is wasted to do the en- 
tire manual labor of the household. Numerous 
similar experiments are reported, Coblentz and 
others attacking the problem by means of thermo- 
couples which transfurm solar heat energy di- 
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rectly into electric currents. Far more fascin- 
ating is the eventual possibility of unlockin 
the vast stores of intra-atomic energy, the tota 
amount of which is incredibly greater than all 
other sources of energy known. The first prac- 
tical step in this direction was the discovery of 
radioactivity by Becquerel, the Curies discovef- 
ing radium, and Schmidt discovering thorium, 
all of which are notably radioactive. The be- 
lief is growing that all substances are somewhat 
radioactive. The released energy is now known 
to be due to explosions of atoms in which par- 
ticles and radiations are shot off at enormous 
velocities and with great energy. The radium 
series would yield in its cycle about 250,000 times 
the energy to be derived by burning an equal 
weight of coal. 

Subatomic energy is believed by Eddington to 
he the only known adequate source of energy 
from which the sun and the stars could main- 
tain their great furnaces. The extraordinary 
fluctuations in the radiation of the Cepheid type 
stars Ied him to assume that the pressure-tem- 
perature conditions were critical in such stars 
for the formation of helium gas from hydrogen 
and that the enormous short-period outbursts 
of energy thus released cause the characteristic 
variability of the Cepheid stars. A_ possible 
analogy is known in our own sun as the “hydro- 
gen bombs” observed by Ellerman, and character- 
ized by enormous explosive velocities of short 
duration. Rejecting the “contraction theory” as 
untenable and hopelessly inadequate, Eddington 
is driven to subatomic releases of energy, for 
which recent advances in physics prepare the 
way. Specifically, he suggests that when helium 
(atomic weight 4) is formed from four hydrogen 
atoms (atomic weight 4 x 1.008) the surplus frac- 
tion is released as free energy. The magnitude 
would be consistent with the measured loss of 
mass on synthesis, about 1 part in 120. If 5 
per cent of a star’s mass is hydrogen slowly com- 
hining into more complex forms, no other source 
of the stur’s heat need he looked for. The sun 
contains sufficient such energy to maintain its 
present heat radiation 15 billion years. Edding- 
ton adds significantly that this “seems to bring 
n little nearer fulfillment onr dream of con- 
trolling this latent power.” 

Angeheister points out a relationship between 
solar activity, solar radiation, and _ terrestrial 
magnetism based upon the 261% day solar rota- 
tion period. An unusually interesting problem 
was the study of the effects of the great sunspot 
observed on the sun at the end of the year 1919 
and since. At each rotation of the sun the pa-- 
sage of the spot across central position was fol- 
lowed by auroral display which culminated on 
the 22nd of March, 1920, in auroras of extraordin- 
ary brillianey. Turner correlates sunspot periods 
and earthquakes in an interésting study show- 
ing the commensurability (correct to the hun- 
dredth purt of a year) between the sunspot 
periods and earthquakes. On the long period 
(78 years, or seven times the single sunspot pe- 
riod) the earthquake period coincides within 
about a tenth of a year. An interesting ob- 
servation and one which may have extraordinary 
importance in solur research is Doucglas’s con- 
firmation of the repeated reports that the sun- 
spot maxima and minima are periodically re- 
flected in the thickness of the annnal ring growth 
of trees. 

The year 1920 marked a new triumph of phys- 
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ics in astronomical research in the real introduc- 
tion of interferometry for the measurement of 
the diameters of the stars. In 1891 Michelson 
and Hamy had separately measured the diameters 
of Jupiter’s principal satellites by the inter- 
ferometric method and obtained concordant re- 
sults. It is characteristic of the lag in making 
use ofeproposed methods that it is only after 30 
years that the first results on star diameters 
have been obtained. As this article goes to press 
announcement comes that Michelson has obtained 
a measure of the diameter of alpha Orionis—the 
bright red star Betelgeuse of magnitude 0.7 in 
the constellation of Orion. The result is start- 
ling for it gives a diameter 300 times that of 
the sun, or a volume 27,000,000 greater than 
our sun. The principle is to admit the starlight 
by two parallel slits in the field of the telescope. 
The diffraction pattern formed depends upon 
the distance apart of the slits. For each size 
of star disc there is a definite distance apart 
for the discs at which the diffraction pattern 
disappears owing to the optical interference ef- 
fect in the waves forming the two sets of dif- 
fraction fringes. By adjusting the slits until 
this occurs and measuring the distance apart, 
the angular diameter of the star disc is com- 
puted by simply multiplying the wave length 
used by 1.22 and dividing by the distance apart 
of the slits. Using the same method during the 
year Hale measured the position angle and dis- 
tance intcrval of the binary star Capella, which 
had nevec been visually separated, but was known 
from spectroscopic evidence to be a binary. The 
measures taken early in the year showed the 
rapid orbital motion confirmatory of the spec- 
trograms. 

At quite the other end of the scale of measure- 
ment is the Weddington “ultra-micrometer’” per- 
fected and announced during the year by means 
of which lengths may be measured of the order 
of atomic diameters. He employs a_ parallel- 
plate condenser and inductance, making a cir- 
cuit kept in oscillation with a thermionic valve. 
A change in the interval between the plates as 
sinall as one two-hundred millionth of an inch 
can easily be detected by the change of frequency 
detectable by “beats.” The method is not limited 
by the length of waves of light producing inter- 
ference fringes as in optical interferometry. 

Pierucci assuming that the atomic volumes 
express the true volumes of the atoms only at 
absolute zero, finds for 29 elements that the 
atomic radii are integral multiples of one and the 
same length. Chadwick’s incomplete work indi- 
cates that in general the number of free unit 
positive charges in the nucleus equals the atomic 
number. Collins adds that when the atomic 
weight is an even number the atomic number is 
half the atomic weight, and when the atomic 
weight is an odd number the atomic number can 
be obtained by subtracting one from the atomic 
‘weight and halving the result. Chlorine and ni- 
trogen are the only two exceptions. ; 

In view of the failure of the Bohr atom to give 
atomic properties concordant with those experi- 
mentally determined, Langmuir quite properly 
calls for as many models as can be devised to 
explain the facts. Bradford deems it possible 
to reconcile Langmuir’s theory with that of Bohr. 
Langmuir makes this possible by accepting pos- 
sible rotation or oscillation of the electrons about 
their assigned positions. | 

Of some interest in the present problem of sub- 
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atomic orbits is Birkhoff’s suggestion, based on 
the dynamics of Sundman and Weierstrass, that 
the sum of the three distances is a system of 
three bodies (for example, the sun, earth, and 
moon) increased indefinitely. If the earth, sun, 
and moon are taken as three particles, the latter 
two will remain near each other buf recede from 
the sun indefinitely. 

Langmuir has proposed a helium atom with 
two electrons oscillating in semi-circular paths 
in the plane of the nucleus and symmetrical with 
respect to a second plane through the nucleus 
perpendicular to the orbital plane. He also sug- 
gests a hydrogen molecule in which the electrons 
move in separate orbits in a plane perpendicular 
to and bisecting the line connecting the two 
nuclei. The electrons are assumed to oscillate 
in different halves of the same cirgle, roughly, 
repelling each other as they approach and going 
back over the same paths. Oxley finding Lang- 
muir’s atom paramagnetic suggests that the two 
electrons rotate in the same circular orbit mid- 
way between the two nuclei, in the same plane, 
the fusion of the orbits being controlled mag- 
netically (Oxley) instead of electrostatically 
(Bohr). 

Hull believes that the several theories of 
atomic structure aye nearer a harmonious and 
complete rea than we realize. The magnetic 
nucleus of Ritz makes the force determining the 
vibration dependent upon the velocity rather 
than the position of the electron. Bohr con- 
tributes the stable orbits. Thomson attributes 
to a skeletal structure of the nucleus giving rise 
to the Bohr stable orbits and the quantum rela- 
tions connected with them. Sommerfeld has 
shown that the orbits, either circular or ellipti- 
cal, can account accurately for spectral doublets. 
Millikan has shown that the absorbed energy 
must always exceed h times nu by the amount 
of the work necessary to detach the electron from 
the atom, and only the kinetic energy of the 
escaping electron is an exact quantum. Lang- 
muir accounts for the known chemical properties 
by stationary electron shells concentric with the 
nucleus. 

The exact data of spectral measurements have 
recently been made _ profoundly significant 
through Planck’s Jaw of radiation, that radiant 
energy 18 proportional to the radiant frequency, 
and through Bohr’s law of constant angular mo- 
menta. The latter assumes that the angular 
momentum of the electron equals some whole 
number multiplied by a universal constant. The 
universal angular momentum gives the Rydberg 
fundamental frequency. Duane now calculates 
this frequency for eight elements (atomic num- 
bers ranging between 13 and 74) and the com- 
puted results agree with observed values within 
a few per cent. Duana here assumes a distribu- 
tion of clectrons derived from the Lewis and 
Langmuir theory of the static atom. The at- 
tempt to derive physical results from the Lang- 
muir postulates is of particular interest in view 
of the predictive success of the latter. 

Allen regarding the electron as a rotating an- 
chor ring of negative electricity suggests a theory 
of optical rotation, and finds a numerical ex- 
pression for the amount of rotation per unit 
length. He portrays graphically the dextro- and 
lacvo-rotatory forms of an optically active com- 
pound based on the Lewis-Langmuir structure. 
Langmuir stated to Allen in this connection that 


in practically all carbon compounds, eight elec- 
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trons surround the carbon nucleus, four pairs, 
each pair rotating about the line connecting the 
kernels of the adjacent atoms. 

Priest continues his fundamental researches in 
chromatics. He finds that if two spectral dis- 
tributions of light excite the same color they are 
always found to have the centres of gravity of the 
two distributions identical. Priest in a study of 
the stimulus for white light found by experi- 
ments on four observers that results show that 
the normal stimulus of white is equivalent to a 
black bodv at 5200 degrees absolute. 

The ervstal as the universal norm of structure 
of solids merits the closest study, for its archi- 
tecture is the result of ultimate building unite 
disposed by ultimate forces. Laue’s theoretical 
foundation for the X-ray analysis of crystal 
structure has opened up the whole field of allo- 
cation of atoms with most fruitful results. The 
Braggs, Hull, Debye, and Scherrer, and others 
have obtained results with many crystals of ele- 
ments and compounds. The use of powdered 
crystals has replaced the tedious work of observ- 
ing with a single crystal and brought more rapid 
results, X-ray analysis now goes further than 
the mere allocation of the atoms in the crystal. 
Rinne showed that theoretically the effect of the 
electrons must be considered in determining 
crystal structure. Debye and Scherrer find ion- 
ization in crystals, for example, in sodium fluor- 
ide in which the number of electrons was derived 
from measures of the intensity of reflection from 
planes composed of a single type of atom. Born 
and Landé conclude that atomic structures are 
three dimensional and that the plane electronic 
system is not satisfactory. They had found that 
the compressibility computed on the Bohr basis 
was found not to give the observed compressibil- 
ity. Landé therefore assumes that the symmetry 
of the electronic orbits is cubic. Bohlen during 
the past year found thorium and nickel to be 
composed of face-centred lattices and magnesium 
of two interpenetrating simple hexagonal] lat- 
tices. 

Bohlin has developed Debye and Scherrer’s 
method of X-ray crystallography by pulverized 
crystals, in which the latter is formed into a 
concave cylindrical surface exposed to a diver- 
gent beam of X-rays devised to produce spectro- 
grams of sharply defined lines. By the new 
method Bohlin determined the space lattices of 
aluminum, thorium, niton, and magnesium. 

Bragg finds an empirical relation for inter- 
atomic distances and crystal structure such that 
erystals may be pictured as groups of spheres of 
appropriate diameters held in relative positions 
hy contact with their neighbors. The distance 
between centres of any two neighboring atoms 
may be expressed as the sum of two constants 
(these being the respective radii of the two 
spheres). He only claims fairly close approxi- 
mate validity for the empirical relation which 
he suggests as useful in the analysis of complex 
crystal structures where various arrangements 
of the atoms have to be tried out to explain the 
intensitics of the reflected X-ray spectra pro- 
duced by diffraction in the crystal. 

As a result of laboratory and field studies of 
the elements of the earth’s crust, Washington 
suggests the probability of an outer surface layer 
of petrogenic elements (occurring as oxides, sili- 
cates, chlorides, and fluorides), under which is 
a zone of nickel-iron, and below this a central 
core of metallogenic elements (occurring as 
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ores). This agrees with Abbot’s suggested dis- 
tribution of the elements in the sun. Washing- 
ton also shows from analyses that the average 
densities of the continents, ocean floors, etc., are 
in inverse relation to their elevation, a fact con- 
firmatory of isostatic theory. 

After 30 years of painstaking mathematical 
work, Brown has issued his new tables Of the 
motion of the moon. These take account of 1500 
separate terms which might appreciably affect 
the determination of the moon’s position. While 
every term has been considered which might in- 
fluence the lunar position neither Newton’s nor 
Einstein’s theories fully explain the moon’s mo- 
tion. The tables mark an epoch quite compara- 
ble to the Clairaut tables of 1752 and Delaunay’s 
issued in 191], for the values of each term are 
worked out once for all for use in navigation and 
astronomy. 

American physicists will greet the 1920 edi- 
tion of the Smithsonian tables with satisfaction. 
Fowle, the compiling editor, found the six years 
since the previous edition fruitful in numerical 
data calling for entirely new or revised tables. 
Certain new subjects have been added, such as 
astrophysics, meteorology, geochemistry, atomic 
and molecular data, colloids, and the codperation 
of the leading national laboratories was secured 
in making the new edition as authoritative as 
possible. Useful as the volume may prove, 
physicists increasingly realize the imperative 
necessity of an ane for making promptly and 
universally accessible the newly acquired numeri- 
cal data pertinent to physics. Again, since spe- 
cialists notoriously are no more able to keep 
abreast with their own literature, systematic re- 
views of each topic of physics are called for, 
somewhat after the manner of recent. symposia. 
The forthcoming “Physiological Review” fur- 
nishes a model, for it will give no abstract, but 
furnishes each quarter with well prepared and 
thoroughly assimilated reviews of all topics in 
this science. America should have a similar 
journal for physics. 

Humphrey’s “Physics of the Air” marks an era 
in American meteorology, for the author is in 
close touch with both subjects and will furnish a 
reliable collation of the physica of the atmos- 
phere for basic weather research. A practical 
correlation shown is a graphic chart of the 
pyrheliometric values and mean temperature de- 

artures as related to sunspot numbers and vio- 
ent volcanic eruptions. This correlation shows 
the startling effect of volcanic dust driven into 
the upper (the isothermal) stretches of the at- 
mosphere resulting in lowered surface tempera- 
tures over the earth for prolonged periods. 

The third crucial test of the validity of Ein- 


stein’s theory of relativity is reported as con- 
firmed numerically by Grebe and Bachem. 
Others express doubt. Einstein had predicted 


that a strong gravitational field would slow down 
luminous vibrations to lower frequency, result- 
a in a shift of the spectrum lines toward the 
red, amounting, as he computed in the case of the 
sun, to a shift caused by a radial velocity (re- 
cession) of the light source of 0.6 kilometers per 
second. Grebe and Bachem are reporting as find- 
ing a shift equal to a Doppler effect of 0.56 kilo- 
meters per second. If confirmed, the three ef- 
fects claimed as unique consequences of the 
relativity theory are now quantitatively verified. 
Since the three predictions were counter to classi- 
cal physics their verification numerically and 
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qualitatively is probably without a parallel in 
the history of science. 


Heated controversy wages over many of the . 


implications of the theory, some opposing the 
theory a3 radical since other mathematical pro- 
cedures are possible. Slate would make general 
the Newtonian relations for energy, momentum, 
and force, holding that relativity and New- 
tonian dynamics may be adjusted to eliminate 
contradictions and reéstablish them as properly 
equivalent procedures. Holst praises, Finstein’s 
success in establishing covariant expressions for 
general physics but believes many of the results 
may he obtained from simpler considerations. 
Larmor holds that what remains of the original 
notion of relativity coincides with the principle 
of Newton, Faraday, and Maxwell, originated by 
Descartes. that the operations of nature are 
elaborated in a fourfold extension according to # 
scheme purely differential, that is by transmis- 
sion from element to element of the cosmos, in no 
case leaping across intermediate elements as ac- 
tion at a distance would imply. Evershed, 
doubting the Einstein effect on the basis of his 
Venus results, still finds the cyanogen band and 
metal line displacements of the right direction 
and magnitude for the relativity view. St. 
John’s recent measure from iron lines and the 
magnesium triplet in the green give displace- 
ments smaller than required by Einstein. 

So the controversy stands. The apparent con- 
firmations of Einstein’s formulas deduced from 
his theory has aroused profound interest among 
physicists and has brought the most fundamental 
concepts of philosophy into the heart of physics. 
Certainly the implications and conceptions of the 
finitude of the universe, spherical space, and the 
meeting of the ends of a straight line, and other 
almost grotesque deductions will awaken dis- 
cussion. Perhaps most startling is the compu- 
tation of the volume of the new universe, that is 
of the new finite but endless “spherical space.” 

7x 1041 
The expression is that the volume= 
V p3 
cubic centimeters where p is mean density of dis- 
trihution of matter. 

Last year this review quoted Planck’s opinion 
of Einstein’s work. Perhaps the most fulsome 
tribute to the general relativity theory of Ein- 
stein is given by Schlick who has written an 
excellent treatise on the theory. He says: “The 
structure of the universe which the general 
theory of relativity unveils to us, is astounding 
in its logical consistency, imposing in its gran- 
deur, and equally satisfying for the physicist as 
for the philosopher. ... The world is not con- 
fined by any boundaries, and is yet harmoniously 
complete, for no energy or matter can wander off 
to infinity, because space is not infinite. ... By 
a combination of physical, mathematical, and 
philosophical thought. genius has made it pos- 
sible to answer, by means of exact methods, ques- 
tions concerning the universe which seemed 
doomed forever to remain objects of vague specu- 
lation. Once again we recognize the power of 
the theory of relativity in emancipating human 
thought, which it endows with a freedom and a 
sense of power such as has been scarcely attained 
through any other feat of science.” 

PHYTO-PATHOLOGY. See Botany. 

PIERREFEU, JEAN vE. See FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. | 

PIERS. See Docks anp HaArsors. 
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PILANDER, Admiral A. A. L. Stockholm, 
Sweden, died August 9. | 

PILGRIM TERCENTENARY. The 300th 
anniversary of the year (1620) when the Pil- 
grims sailed from England to find a home in 
America was celebrated in 1920 by ceremonies in 
Great Britain and the Netherlands as well as in 
the United States. As was noted in the preced- 
ing YEAR Book the Federal government decided 
to participate in the celebration and in June, 
1919, a committee of Senators and Congressmer 
was appointed to confer with the Massachusetts: 
State officials to that end. The preliminary ac- 
tivities of societies of Mayflower descendants and 
other bodies were also noted in the article CELE- 
BRATIONS in that volume. Jn the United States, 
the President issued a proclamation, August 4, 
calling upon the people to participate. This met 
with a prompt response throughout the whole 
country. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
appropriated by the cities and nation, and about 
2000 cities organized ceremonies including pag- 
eants and religious exercises, which lasted from 
August to the close of the year. Exercises were 
held at Provincetown, Mass., August 20th and 
August 3(th, in which representatives of Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands took part. 
The celebration included a parade with many 
floats representing historical incidents, and ad- 
dresses from the American Secretary of State and 
the Dutch representative. Other ceremonies fol- 
lowed at Provincetown in September, November, 
and December, including the celebration on No- 
vember llth of the signing of the compact on 
hoard the Mayflower when she was in the Prov- 
incetown harbor. November 2]st was observed 
as the Filgrims’ sabbath. Exercises were held 
at Plymouth December 31st, including speeches 
by prominent Massachusetts officials. It was 
provided that the final celebration should be held 
at Plymouth in the summer of 1921. 

Abroad many commemorative exercises took 
lace in Great Britain and the Netherlands. In 
ebruary Washington’s birthday was celebrated 
in London with special reference to the Tercen- 
tenary and speeches were made by the Lord 
Mayor and the Lord Chief Justice, to which the 
American ambassador replied. The earliest pag- 
eant was staged at Southampton, July 24. The 
official celebration took place, September 23, at 
Plymouth, England, where a pageant was per- 
formed around the so-called “Pilgrim Stone,” 
which marked the point from which the Pilgrims 
had departed. This was witnessed by some 
20,000 people. It was followed by a reception in 
the Guildhall, religious ceremonies, and other 
celebrations during the week. The event was 
also celebrated at Dartmouth, September 8, 
Southampton, September 10, Torquay, September 
12, and many other places, including Boston, 
England. In the Netherlands, the celebrations 
began at Leyden, August .29, when a memorial 
service was held at the place where the chief 
Pilgrim father, John Robinson, had lived. On 
the same day similar services were held at Am- 
sterdam, where also a meeting attended by about 
2000 Dutch, American, and British delegates was 
held. On September 2d, a boat trip was made 
along the canal over which the Pilgrims had 
traveled. 

PINES, ISLE OF. An island off the western 
end of Cuba comprised within the Province of 
Havana. Area, 986 square miles. 


PINK BOLL WORM. See Corton. 
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PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITy or. An institu- 
tion of the higher learning, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
founded in 1819 under the name of Western 
University of Pennsylvania, present name 
adopted in 1908. The enrollment for the summer 
session of 1920 was 824, and for the regular 
fall term, 5256. There were 579 members in the 
faculty. The library contained about 150,000 
volumes. The Alumni Hall was almost ready 
for occupancy, and cost $550,000. It was the 
gut of the alumni. President, John Gabbert 

wman, A.M., LL.D. 

PLANT BREEDING. See Borany. 

PLANT DISEASES. See Borany. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. See Borany. 

PLANTS, POISONOUS. See VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

PLATINUM. With an American stock of 
platinum at the beginning of 1920 stated at 29,- 
228 troy ounces, or slightly below normal, there 
Were maiutained for the first two months of the 
year the record prices that ruled in 1919. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the continued absence of 
Jarge supplies of Russian platinum, imports from 
Europe increased and platinum from the Choco 
region and the Cendoto and San Juan rivers of 
Colombia, South America, reached the United 
States in increased amounts. In the first nine 
months of 1920 American imports of platinum 
amounted to some 58,700 ounces indicating a 
total for the year of nearly 78,300 ounces or 23,- 
800 ounces more than were imported in 1919. 
The result of these increased imports and a strike 
of jewelry workers in the Eastern United States 
was that the price of platinum fell to $82 an 
ounce by June, but rallied when jewelry manu- 
facture was resumed to $117 per ounce in early 
September. Subsequently due to slackened de- 
mand it steadily declined until at the end of the 
year a price of $75 an ounce was reached which 
had not prevailed since 1916. Of course Russia 
with her extensive platinum fields was the key 
to the situation, and it was apparent that until 
production there was secured there would hardly 
be a return to pre-war prices. It was considered 
likely that some small amounts of platinum 
might enter commerce from Russia through vari- 
ous channels, or with political developments and 
proper financing some large amounts, but every- 
thing depended on the many uncertainties of the 
countrv. Larger supplies were received from 
Colombia in 1920 and with more extensive and 
more elflicient operation it was expected that 
South American platinum would continue to 
figure more and more in the world’s trade. See 
ALASKA. 

WorLp’s’ Propucrion. Statistics of the 
world’s production of platinum and allied metals 
supplied by the United States Geological Survey 
on the basis of most reliable information obtain- 
able were as follows: 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. This association 
was organized in 1906 to help in the establish- 
ment of year-round municipal recreation systems. 
Since the war there has been great iriterest in 
physical education, and the association feels that 
it has much to do in this direction. During 1920 
the association, as usual, sent field workers into 
communities desiring their services to help plan 
the work, and to secure municipal appropria- 
tions, published a number of pamphlets, and a 
monthly magazine, 7'he Playground, answered 
through correspondence thousands of inquiries 
from all parts of the world regarding various 
phases of community recreation, and maintained 
an employment department for the service of 
recreation officials and workers throughout the 
country. Legislation with appropriations has 
been gained in many of the States and cities for 
recreational purposes. Compulsory hysical 
education laws have been urged by the National 
Physical Education Service in both State and 
Federal legislatures. Considerable progress is 
reported. The officers for 1920 were: Presi- 
dent, Jogeph Lee; treasurer, Myron T. Herrick; 
and secretary, Howard S. Braucher. Headquar- 
ters are at 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

PODOLIA. Formerly a government of the 
Russian Empire, but after the revolution com- 
prised within the territory of the Ukrainian Re- 
public; situated to the east of Galicia and be- 
tween Volhynia and Bessarabia. Area, 16,224 
square miles; population, estimated, Jan. 1, 1915, 
4,127,600. Capital, Kamenets Polsk, with a 
population before the war estimated at 52,000, of 
whom one-half were Jews. 

POETRY. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; also articles on French, German, 
Spanish, and Scandinavian Literature. 

POINCARE, Lucien. French mathematician 
and physicist, brother of the former president, 
Raymond Poincaré, and vice-rector of the Acad- 
emy, died, March 9. He was one of the leading 
authorities on modern education in France. He 
taught in the provinces during his early career, 
but returned to Paris having obtained the soi jhe 
of Doctor of Science. His works on modern 
physics and electricity gave him a world-wide 


_reputation. After teaching in the university for 


some years, he entered the administration and 
was successively inspector-general of lycées and 
colleges, director of secondary education, and 
director of higher education. In October, 191), 
he was appointed head of the University of Paris. 

POISONOUS PLANTS. See VETERINABY 
MEDICINE. 

POLAND. A European state reconstituted 
as a result of the war and comprising the terrl 
tory formerly divided among the great powers 
of Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Prussia after 
the three partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793, and 
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1795; boundaries still indefinite at the close of 
1920. Before the partition of 1772, the area was 
' 274,018 square miles but this did not represent 
all the territory which at that time was ethno- 
logically Polish, 2 number of territories having 
already been annexed by Austria and Prussia. 
A Polish estimate in 1919 placed the area at 135,- 
267 squaie miles and the population at 36,234,- 
727. During 1920 in the discussions of the sub- 
ject the estimates varied widely from this figure. 
Before the war Russian Poland had an area of 
43,946 square miles with a population estimated 
Jan. 1, 1915, at 12,247,600, of whom according to 
the Russian census of 1897, 71.8 per cent were 
Polish. Roman Catholicism was the religion of 
about three quarters. The capital is Warsaw, 
with a population before the war of 909,491; 
estimated (1919), 820,180. 

PRODUCTION, ETC. It has been estimated that 
85 per cent of the total area is productive, and 
about 50 per cent under cultivation. The chief 
agricultural products have been wheat, rice, bar- 
ley, oats, and sugar beets. Before the war 
Polish territory produced great numbers of live 
stock, especially pigs. In the production of 
sugar it ranked third before the war and in the 
production of potatoes it held the second place. 
The chief minerals are coal, iron ore, zinc, and 
lead ore, mineral salt. and rock oil. The output 
of petroleum in Galicia has been placed at 5 per 
cent of the world’s production. The new terri- 
tory acquired is rich in minerals and in general 
the mineral wealth is next in importance to the 
agricultural resources. No later figures for pro- 
duction and commerce were available than those 
given in the preceding YEAR Books. The rail- 
ways open for traffic in 1919 had a mileage of 
7295. uring the year 1920 the first railway 
line built by Poland since the armistice was 
formally opened for traffic between Kutno and 
Strzalkow, 111 kilometers (68.97 miles), effect- 
ing a cutoff of 71 kilometers (44.12 miles) in 
the rail connection between Warsaw and Posen. 
It had been determined in February, 1919, to un- 
dertake construction which was begun the fol- 
lowing July. Temporary bridges at first were 
used but as operation progressed work was prose- 
cuted on building second track and permanent 
bridges. The new line was intended also to serve 
as a link in the projected International Trans- 
continental Railway between Vladivostok, Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Paris, and London. A merchant 
marine was in process of construction, the Par- 
liament having provided for 220,000 gross tons, 
including 20 vessels of 8000 tons and 10 of 3000 
each, together with small craft for the coast 
trade. The revenue for the nine months ending 
March 3], 1920, was placed at 3,060,594,213 
Polish marks and the expenditure at 15,158,562,- 
352 Polish marks. (See NAvaL ProcRess.) At 
the beginning of 1920 the Polish army was esti- 
mated ut 700,000 men and 14,000 officers. The 
military budget for the nine months ending 
March 31st was estimated at 7,496,184,060 Polish 
marks. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution under con- 
sideration in 1920 provided for universal suf- 
frage of both sexes. Executive power was vested 
in a president who was commander-in-chief of 
the army, elected by plebiscite for seven years 
from two candidates proposed from the Seym or 
national parliament. Legislative power was in 
the Seym or parliament and in the president, the 
latter having the veto power. The President in 
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1920 was Gen. Joseph Pilsudski, elected Feb. 20, 
1919. 

The ministry at the beginning of the year was 
as follows: General Leszniewski, Minister of 
War; M. Grabski, Minister of Finance; M. 
Hebdzynski, Minister of Justice; M. Iopuszanski, 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Olszewski, 
Minister of Commerce’ and Industry; M. Bardell, 
Minister of Agriculture; M. Coyree, Migister of 
Transportation; M. Tolloczko, Minister 6 Posts; 
M. Kenzidor, Minister of Public Works; M. 
Sliwinski, Minister of Food; M. Opolowski, 
Minister of Labor; M. Seyda, Minister of the 
Former Prussian Province. Owing to the in- 
ternal disorders, a cabinet crisis occurred and on 
June 24th a new ministry was constituted as 
follows: Premier and Minist@® of Finance, M. 
Grabski; Minister of War, General Leszniewski; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Eugene 
Sapieha;: Minister of Food, Stanislas Slivinski; 
Minister of Railroads, M. Bartel; Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, M. Tolloczko; Minister of 
Education, M. Lopuszanski; Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, Antony Olsewski; Minister 
of Public Health, M. Chodzko; Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, Gabriel Naruzowicz: Minister of 
Agriculture, Professor Bujak; Minister of the 
Interior, M. Kuczynski; Minister of Justice, John 
Morawski. 

CABINET Crisis. As noted in the last YEAR 
Book the Paderewski government fell from power 
Dec, 7, 1919, and was succeeded by the new minis- 
try mentioned above under Government. In 
March a_ revolutionary strike was narrowly 
averted, following serious labor disorders in War- 
saw and in Galicia but in spite of that, protests 
against the government continued and resulted in 
attacks upon the ministry in Parliament. A 
cabinet crisis followed which ended June 24th 
with the forming of the new ministry which is 
also noted above under Government. The Radi- 
cal element including members of the Socialist 
and Workingmen’s parties were dissatisfied and 
declared their lack of confidence from the first. 
Meanwhile elections of the Diet were held on 
May 16th resulting in the following apportion- 
ment of seats among the respective party groups: 
German National People’s party, 34; Independ- 
ents, 21; Social Democrats, 19; Centre, 17; Free 
Economic Association party, 12; German Demo- 
cratic party, 10; Polish, 7. 

HISTORY 

POLAND AND THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT. On 
January 9th the Polish government declared that 
it would send troops into the Ukraine, General 
Denikin having now evacuated that region, and 
would thus check the advance of Bolshevism. In 
the latter part of January the Soviet yovernment 
renewed its demands for peace which had been 
made on Dec. 22, 1919, saying that it had from 
the first recognized the independence of the 
Polish Republic and that no question remained 
that could not be settled by peaceful means. The 
Polish terms were submitted February 24th, in- 
cluding self-determination for the population 
west of the fronticr of 1772, indemnity for dam- 
age done by Russian troops in Poland and under 
the Russian government to Polish citizens in 
Russia. The Supreme Council protested Febru- 
ary 28th, that Poland’s eastern boundary as 
agreed upon Nov. 25, 1919, lay far to the west 
of the region claimed. Military operations were 
resumed early in March. An offensive alliance 
was formed between Poland and the Ukraine to- 
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ward the end of April. By June Ist the Soviet 
troops were driven out of Little Russia, but dur- 
ing that month Polish and Ukraine forces were 
in turn repulsed. 

DaNGER oF BotsSHEVISM. The efforts of the 
French on behalf of Poland had for their motive 
in part the fear that unless Poland withstood 
the wave of Bolshevism, all western Europe might 
succumb to it. In French political discussions 
throughout the year there was constant insist- 
ence upon the necessity of a strong Poland which 
would serve as a rampart against attacks of 
Bolshevism. The French wished to prevent the 
Bolshevists from getting a foothold on the Vis- 
tula or in the coal fields of the former Russian 
Poland and former Austria Silesia or in the 
Polish part of the former duchy of Teschen. The 
coal regions of Teschen were in the territory of 
Czecho-Slovakia. With the Bolshevists in Up- 
per Silesia there would be grave danger to this 
region. If the Bolshevists held the territory as 
far as the Vistula, the English fleet could ac- 
complish nothing against them. Moreover, if the 
Lithuanians, Letts, and Esthonians were sur- 
rounded by Bolshevists they would have no pro- 
tection from Red propaganda. Such considera- 
tions as these were constantly urged by the 
French press throughout the year as showing the 
need of protecting Poland, and they professed not 
to be able to understand why the other Allies 
could not see this same necessity. 

DEFEAT OF THE BOLSHEVISTS. Polish successes 
continued in September and by September 17th 
the fortified city of Lutsk was taken, giving the 
Poles the virtual mastery of a considerable ter- 
ritory; and soon afterwards a general Polish ad- 
vance along the southern front was driving the 
enemy out of Eastern Galicia. To the north and 
east of the river Dniester, the Ukrainian forces 
were aiding the Polee. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember the Poles began an advance toward Grod- 
no on the northeast front, and by September 29th 
they had taken the city of Lida. As their march 
now faced toward Vilna, the Lithuanian govern- 
ment took alarm (see LITHUANIA). The Red 
forces also began to retreat north of the Pripet 
River. By September 30th the Soviet troops had 
been defeated on the entire northern front and 
were fleeing to the east, closely pursued by the 
Poles. At that time the number of prisoners 
taken by the Poles was reported by them at 26,- 
000 and the Poles also claimed to have captured 
the entire staff of the fourth Bolshevist army. 
On October 3d the pursuing Polish cavalry 
reached Minsk and in this region the defeat of 16 
Bolshevist divisions was announced, including 
the capture of 42,000 prisoners, along with muni- 
tions, machine-guns, and other war material. 
Meanwhile General Wrangel was down to this 
time reported to be successful in his attacks upon 
the Red forces of the Crimea. The situation 
looked desperate to the Bolshevists and impelled 
them to accept terms of peace favorable to 
Poland. Meanwhile, peace negotiations had been 
going on at Riga since September 2ist. A few 
days before, the head of the Polish delegation, 
M. Dombski, and the head of the Soviet elega- 
tion, M. Adolph Joffe, had met at a preliminary 
conference. After the proposals of the Russians 
and the counter-proposals of the Poles had been 

resented, the Russian delegate, M. Joffe, sudden- 
y presented the final Russian terms, saying that 
the Soviet government would at once begin its 
winter campaign if an armistice were not con- 
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cluded within 10 days. These terms amounted to 
an acceptance of the position which the Poles 
had taken at the conference of Minsk. They were 
a complete back-down from the former Russian 
attitude. According to them, the Russian Soviet 
government accepted the view of Poland that the 
reduction of the Polish army, the surrender of 
arms, the demobilization of Poland’s war indus- 
tries, and other demands previously made by the 
Soviet government could not be conceded. The 
Soviet government renounced these terms. The 
Poles thereupon submitted among other propos- 
als the following: Recognition of Polish sover- 
eignty and non-interference in Poland’s domestic 
affairs; renunciation of indemnities for the ex- 
penses of the war: exchange of war prisoners; 
mutual amnesty for Russian and Polish citizens; 
freedom of Poland from any obligation arising 
from its former status as part of the Russian 
Empire; allowance of sufficient time for the 
formation of the terms of the treaty, which 
should be immediately negotiated, etc. Commit- 
tees were appointed and set to work on the study- 
ing of these proposals. On October Sth the re- 
spective leaders of the Polish and Soviet delega- 
tions agreed on the terms of an armistice 
beginning October 8th. According to the outline 
of these terms at that time published, the princi- 
pal points were as follows: Recognition of the 
independence and sovereignty of Poland and re- 
nunciation of all subversive propaganda in 
Poland; acceptance of a boundary cutting off 
Lithuania from Russia and granting Poland a 
corridor; acceptance by Poland of any form of 
government that the Russians should set up in 
White Russia and the Ukraine; the abandonment 
by Russia of claims to East Galicia, the destinv 
of that region to be settled between Poland and 
the Allies. The treaty was signed on October 
12th. Its terms appeared to bs generally ac- 
ceptable, but the extreme war-like parties in the 
countries concerned were not satisfied, and in 
Lithuania there was resentment at the granting 
of the corridor to Poland. 

Tue Vitna AFFAIR. For the complication 
arising from General Zeligowski’s occupation of 
Vilna see article WAR OF THE Nations. At the 
close of the year this problem was still causing 
difficulties though many methods of adjustment 
had been discussed. The envoy of the Soviet 
government protested December 11th, saying that 
it had proof that war supplies were furnished by 
the Polish government to General Zeligowski. 
The Russian envoy also protested against the 
action of the League of Nations in proposing to 
send an expedition to Vilna. The Polish minis- 
ter of foreign affairs replied sharply to these 
protests. He pointed out that General Zeligow- 
ski was not occupying territories which were 
contiguous to the Soviet republics. Throughout 
the closing months of the year negotiations were 
going on between Poland and Russia with a view, 
to making peace a permanent one. 

Upper SILEs1a. The date for the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia was fixed on Jan. 17, 1921. Polish 
claims were supported by France. The matter 
was of great importance because the region, which 
had an area of some 5000 square miles, was con- 
sidered one of the richest in Europe on account 
of the great wealth of its coal eposits. The 
subject was much agitated in the closing weeks 
of the year. See Wak OF THE NATIONS. 

POLAR RESEARCH. While the year has 
not been marked by any important additions to 
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research in unknown polar lands, yet current ac- 
tivities hold forth promise in the near future. 
The most notable expeditions in 1920 were those 
of Amundson, who returned to Nome unsuccess- 
ful in his trans-polar drift and again set out 
in renewal; the initiation of Koch’s explorations 
of northern Greenland; the success of Hansen in 
establishing at Cape Columbia, Grinnell Land, a 
relief depot for Amundsen; MacMillan’s pre- 
liminary trip to Baffin Bay to gain knowledge for 
his Baffin Land explorations of 1921; and the 
Antarctic expedition of Cope, with Falkland Is- 
lands as the primary base. 

Anrarctic. A long and perilous journey is 
planned by Dr. J. I. Cope, commander of the 
British Imperial antarctic expedition. As orig- 
inally proposed the expedition was to be gone 
for five years, during which the great, ice-clad 
continent of Antarctica was to be explored by a 
large airplane, to which a sledge was to be at- 
tached. Cope hoped to ascertain the possibility 
of mineral or other resources capable of exploita- 
tion. In a way it is possible that these re- 
searches would inure to the development of the 
Falkland Island Dependencies (q.v.). The 
scope of the expedition appears to have been 
modified. Cope sailed in June, 1920, for the 
purpose of charting the western coasts of Weddell 
Sea, and obtaining such information as would en- 
able this land to be made a base of operations. 
It was thought that such surveys would take 18 
months. Cope cahled from Port Stanley, Falk- 
land Islands, as follows: “Am sailing from here 
December 20th with full equipment and dogs. 
Hope to land at Graham Island December 25th. 
All the party well. Expect to hear from us in 
18 months.” 

Arctic. The most interesting phase of arctic 
exploration during the year pertains to the 
Amundsen expedition. He planned to push into 
the polar ice in the Siberian Ocean, and when 
beset to drift across the arctic zone. This 
method, initiated by De Long in the Jeannette, 
was later followed by Nansen in the Fram. 
Meeting with conditions unfavorable to _ heset- 
ment, Amundsen was obliged to put the Maud in 
winter quarters at Aion Island, Siberia, not far 
from Bering Strait. Frozen in until} July 7th, 
the Waud then proceeded to Nome, Alaska, where 
refitting she renewed her voyage on August 8th. 
When last heard from, September, Amundsen 
was attempting under unfavorable conditions to 
enter the main pack north of Wrangel Land. 
The Maud was then wedged in the ice 20 miles 
north of Cape Serge, Siberia. The results of his 
exploration of the Siberian coasts were valuable. 
He discovered and explored a new land near the 
Nicholas II archipelago. He now goes down to 
history as the only one who has navigated the 
northern coasts of both America and Asia. From 
the winter quarters at Aion Island, Sverdrup 
visited the primitive Tchutchee tribes and studied 
their life conditions. Large scientific collections 
were made of birds, mammals, mammoth remains, 
ete., while observation of tides, weather, magnet- 
ism, etc., were systematically made. To ensure 
the safety of his first year’s work Amundsen sent 
a sledge load of the most important records and 
collections, under two sailors, Tessem and Knud- 
sen, to he forwarded to Norway from the nearest 
Siberian village. The men evidently perished, as 
no traces of them have been discovered despite 
active search. In his renewed voyage Amund- 
sen is accompanied by only three men, the rest 
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of the party leaving the expedition at Nome. 
The safety of the Amundsen expedition caused 
the sending of a relief party to lay down food 
supplies at various points. In 1919 the Nor- 
wegian government asked the codperation of the 
Danish government to lay down a depot on the 
artic coast of north Grinnell Land, to meet anv 
exigencies that might arise from the drift of the 
Maud to this sea. The performance of this duty 
was entrusted to Capt. Godfrey Hansen, Royal 
Danish navy, who was especially fitted for this 
work through his extended and successful field 
work while serving as a subordinate to Amundsen 
in the magnetic expedition to the north magnetic 
pole in 1903-04. Hansen made the base of his 
expedition at Thule, Robertson Bay, a station 
established for the care and benefit of the Etah 
Eskimo. In the autumn of 1919 Hansen organ- 
ized a field party of Eskimo and established ad- 
vance depots for the spring work. On March 
16, 1920, he left Thule with a large force, taking 
about 209 dogs and 16 sledges. Open water and 
drifting floes made it impossible to cross Kane 
Sea to Grinnell Land. The route followed was 
northward over the shore ice, past the great 
Humboldt glacier of Kane and Cape Constituyion 
of Morton. Reaching Franklin Island, of Hall, 
the supporting sledges were sent back, while the 
advance part crossed Kennedy Channel to Dis- 
covery Bay, Greely’s station in 1881-83. The 
station proved useful to the party, both in going 
and in returning. Leaving hunters at this point, 
who killed large numbers of musk-ox, Hansen 
proceeded north, and on April 20th reached the 
most northerly land, Cape Columbia, 83 07 N.. 
within 413 geographical miles from the Pole. 
Here he left ample provisions, ammunition, etc., 
and a detailed map of the best route to the south 
for Amundsen’s possible use. Returning safely 
Hansen reached Thorshavn, Iceland, October 7. 
A Danish commemorative expedition is now 
engaged in the thorough survey of northernmost 
Greenland. It is led by Lange Koch, an associ- 
ate of Rasmussen in the second Thule, Greenland, 
expedition. This expedition is to celebrate the 
bicentenary of the introduction of Christianity 
into Greenland, by the missionary Hans Egede, 
in 1721. Koch left Denmark July 15. 1920, for 
Greenland, where he was to establish his base of 
operations at Robinson Bay, Inglefield Gulf. 
With one white companion, Slott, a traction en- 
gineer. Koch will depend entirely on Eskimo sub- 
ordinates. By novel arctic transportation, espe- 
cially constructed tractors, an advance depot of 
supplies was to be cached in the summer of 1920 
on Warming Land, south of Sherard Fiord. 
With the Warming depot as an advanced base, 
in 1921 a dog-sledge party will exhaustively 
search Independence Fiord, for the missing field 
records of Mylius Erichsen, who perished there in 
1907, while in command of the Danmark expedi- 
tion. Later the extreme northern parts of Hazen 
Coast (Peary Land) will be surveyed from the 
farthest of Lockwood and Brainard—the world’s 
record of the Greely expedition, 1881-84,—to 
Peary’s farthest on the northeast coast, 1900. 
It is to be noted that the Danish government, 
with its usual liberality, has lately published the 
scientific results of the Danmark expedition, 
1906-08, to extreme northeast Greenland, where 
Erichsen and Koch completed the circumnaviga- 
tion, and so absolutely determined the insularity 
of Greenland, previously suspected but not really 
known. Special attention is given to the eth- 
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nology of the extinct tribes of Eskimo who lived 
on this inhospitable coast many ages ago. 

Jan Mayen—a no man’s land—has been occu- 
pied by Norwegian subjects, whether temporarily 
or permanently is not stated. While no reason 

or this occupation is given, it may be surmised 

that its mineral and other possible resources will 
be investigated. If sufficiently plentiful and 
easily accessible for commercial exploitation, Jan 
Mayen may succeed Spitzbergen and Bear Island 
as sources of raw material. Among the results 
of the last Katmai expedition of the National 
Geographic Society to Alaska, are insect collec- 
tions among which are many new to science, and 
advances in vulcanology through researches by 
the Carnegie Geophysical Institution of Washing- 
ton. Ethnological researches by Jenness of the 
Eskimo east of Colville River, show that they are 
self-supporting for all purposes—clothing, food, 
and shelter, but their future depends on the sur- 
vival of trapping conditions. The entrapping by 
ice of the Polar Bear off the Siberian coast, near 
Wrangel Land, were grounds for a sledge relief 
party frcom Nome, in Novemher. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. The American Academy 
was organized nearly 30 years ago as a forum 
for the scientific discussion of social, civic, indus- 
trinl, and economic topics. The Academy pub- 
lishes as its official organ a bi-monthly journal, 
known as The Annals, in which discussions on 
questions of national or international importance 
are presented. These volumes are sent to all 
members. During the year 1920 the following 
volumes were published: January, The New 
American Thrift; March, Bonds and the Bond 
Market; May, Present Day Prices; July, Indus- 
trial Stability; September, Labor, Management, 
and Production; and Novemher, Social and In- 
dustrial Conditions in the Germany of To-day. 
The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting: President, Dr. Leo S. Rowe; vice- 

residents, Carl Kelsey, Charles W. Dabney, and 
avid P. Barrows; Secretary, James P. Lichten- 
berger; editor, Clyde L. King; and treasurer, 
Charles J. Rhoads. Headquarters are main- 
tained care of West Philadelphia Post Office, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, Economic subjects 
are ré-treated under their respective heads in this 
volume. A discussion of them will be found in 
such articles as BANKS; COOPERATION; FINAN- 
CIAL REVIEW; LABOR ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION; OLD AGE PENSIONS; RAILWAYS; So- 
CIAL INSURANCE; STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS; TAR- 
IFF; TRADE UNIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT; etc. See 
also LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, AMEB- 
IcAN Economic ASSOCIATION. Representatives 
of the Association were appointed early in the 
year to serve on the directorate of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and to take part 
in the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Professor Allyn A. Young who offered his res- 
ignation at the annual meeting of December, 
1919, was succeeded as secretary and treasurer 
by Professor Ray B. Westerfield of Yale Univer- 
sity. In response to a request of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau early in September the As- 
sociation sent one of its members, a tax ex- 
pert, to attend the conference of revenue of- 
ficials at Washington in respect to changes in 
the forms and schedules for the tax year 1920. 
The 33rd annual meeting of the Association was 
held at Atlantic City, December 27-30, and the 
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following papers were read: “The Railroad 
Situation: An Appraisal,” by Frank H. Dixon; 
“Our Foreign Trade Balance since the Armi- 
stice,” by John H. Williams; “An Introductory 
Survey of the Bituminous Coal Industry”; “The 
as fae Operation of the Coal Industry,” by 
F. G. Tryon; “Costs and Prices in the Coal 
Industry,” by David L. Wing; “The Marketing 
of Coal,” by George H. Cushing; “The Trans- 
portation Problem in the Coal Industry,” by 
A. G. Gutheim; “Comments of an Ore Engineer,” 
by Arthur J. Mason; “The Theory of Produc- 
tion,” by Leo Wolman; “An Index Number of 
Production,” by Walter W. Stewart; “A Re- 
valuation of Traditional Economic Theory,” by 
Carl E. Parry; ‘Soundings in Non-Euclidean 
Economies,” by J. M. Clark; “Profits and In- 
come,” by eases R. Hatfield; “Federal Taxation 
of Profits and Income,” by F. R. Fairchild; “A 
Review of Federal Reserve Board Policy,” by 
O. M. W. Sprague. There were “round table” 
discussions of the teaching of elementary econ- 
omies and on farm marketing, in the course 
of which several papers were read on special 
aspects of the latter subject. The president’s 
address was on the subject of “The Post-War 
Outlook.” Officers, Herbert J. Davenport, presi- 
dent; Ray B. Westerfield, Secretary. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Acapemy or. This 
society was organized in New York City in 1880 
for the purpose of promoting social and political 
studies. The semi-annual meeting was held in 
New York on April 30, 1920, at which the sub- 
ject was “Inflation and High Prices: Causes and 
Remedies.” The discussion was carried on by 
many noted men, authorities on the subject. 
The situation in the United States was compared 
with that of Europe. The annual meeting (40th 
year) was held in New York on Dec. 9, 1920, at 
which the subject was “American Foreign Trade 
Relations.” Both these meetings were attended 
by approximately 1200 persons. The report of 
the semi-annual meeting was published as Vol. 
9, No. 1, of The Proceedings in January, 1920; 
about 5000 copies of this volume have been dis- 
tributed. Volume 9 No. 2 of the Proceedings to 
be published in January, 1921. will be entitled 
American Foreign Trade Relations. 

The present membership of the Academy is 
about 4300. The Academy publishes the Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, the Annual Record of Po- 
lsttcal Events, and the Proceedings of each meet- 
ing. The officers in 1920 were: Board of Trus- 
tees, president, Samuel M. Lindsay; vice-presi- 
dents, Albert Shaw, Paul M. Warburg: secretary, 
Roswell C. McCrea; treasurer, George G. Plimp- 
ton; and editor of the Quarterly, Henry 
Massey. Headquarters are at Kent Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. See Lrirerarvunre, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

POLO. The national open polo championship 
of the United States was won in 1920 by the 
Meadowbrook Club which defeated the Coopers- 
town four in the final match by a score of 12 
goals to 3. Meadowbrook also captured the 
senior national title by'its 13 to 5 victory over 
Rockaway. The junior national honors went to 
the Foxhunters who defeated Byrn Mawr in the 
final round by a score of 9 to 5. 

Arrangements were made during the year for 
international cup matches between the United 
States and England at Hurlingham, England, in 
June, 1921. The English players took the 
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trophy to their country ip 1914 but owing to the 
war no attempt was made by the United States 
plavers to regain it. 

POND, GerEorGE GILBERT. Chemist, died at 
Hartford, Conn. He was born at Holliston, 
Mass., March 29, 1861: graduated at Amherst 
College, 1881; and studied at German universi- 
ties. After teaching in the department of 
chemistry at Amherst he became professor of 
chemistry at Pennsylvania State College. He 
was dean of the School of Natural Science in that 
college from 1896 to the time of his death. 

POOL. See BILiiarps. 

PORK. See Live Stock. 

PORTER, ELEANoR HopeMANn. Author, died, 
May 21. She was chiefly known as the author 
of Pollyanna stories. She was born at Littleton, 
N. H., Dee. 19, 1868, and studied under private 
teachers and at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. After 1901 she devoted herself to writ- 
ing. Among her stories were: Crosse Currents 
(1907): The Turn of the Tide (1908); The Story 
of Maren (1911); Miss Billy (1911); Miss 
Billy’s Decision (1912): Pollyanna (1913); 
Pollyanna Grows Un (1915); Dawn (1919); The 
Tie That Binds (1919), ete. 

PORTLAND CEMENT. According to esti- 
mates of the United States Geological Survey of 
the production, shipment, and gross value of 
Portland cement, 1920 was a record vear. The 
production was estimated at 100,302,000 barrels, 
and the shipments at 96,329,000 barrels, valued 
at $193,548,000 compared with 80,769,378 barrels 
manufactured and 85,596,616 barrels, valued at 
$146,656,076, shipped in 1919, an increase of 24 
per cent in production, 13 per cent in shipments, 
and 31.9 per cent in value of shipments in 1920. 
The stocks of finished cement increased from 
5,852,497 barrels at the end of 1919 to about 
8,290,000 barrels at the end of 1920, or more 
than 41 per cent. The average factory price 
in bulk at the mills for the whole country was 
$2.01 a barrel in 1920, compared with $1.71 in 
1919, an increase of 17.5 per cent. 

PORTLAND, ORE. See City PLANNING. 

PORTO RICO. AREA AND PoPULATION. The 
area of the island is placed at 3435 square miles. 
The population in 1920 was 1,297,772, an increase 
of 179,760 in less than 10 years and an increase 
of 344,579 since the census was taken by the 
American administration in 1899. At the last 
census under the Spanish government in 1887 
the population was given at 798,565 and it in- 
creased during the last 22 years of Spanish gov- 
ernment by 221,595, or 30 per cent. Under the 
21 years of American government it increased 
344,579 or 36 per cent. As a result of this in- 
crease the density of the population has become 
enormous, that is to say, 377.8 per square mile. 

EpvcaTion. The total enrollment for 1920 in 
the public schools was 184,991 as compared with 
160.794 in 1919 and it was distributed as fol- 
lows: [ural schools, 115,077; elementary urban 
schools, 59,174: secondary schools, 3,882; collegi- 
ate departments of the University of Porto Rico, 
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644. The rest were in special schools or night 
schools. The private school enrollment was 5823. 
The school population, that is to say persons 
from 5 to 18 years of age, was 452,446 or 35 per 
cent of the total population and the enrollment 
in the public schools was only 40.7 per cent of 
the school population. The number of teachers 
was 3288, as compared with 2984 in 1919; and 
all the teachers were native Porto Ricans, except 
153. The number of buildings used for schools 
was 1903 of which 569 were owned hy the gov- 
ernment and built for the purpose. In 1919 the 
department of education undertook a complete 
enumeration of the children of school age in the 
rural districts. This gave the number of chil- 
dren of school age as 204.017; number of parents 
who could read and write, 25.044; parents who 
were illiterate, 59,502. 

AGRICULTURE. Statistics indicate that out of 
the total area amounting to 2,072,068 acres about 
500,000 acres are cultivated in any one year. 
This is due to the fact that a large portion of the 
surface is mountainous and unfit for cultivation 
and that the country is practically tropical and 
most of the ordinary cereals could not be raised. 
The Farm Loan Act was extended to Porto Rico 
in 1920. The following table shows the number 
of acres of cultivated and uncultivated land for 
three fiscal years: 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 


CONG 4.65 5466845-6¢865 205,106 256.431 238,901 
Coffee ......... cee 167,729 147,612 158,913 
Tobacco ..........06 13,212 23,981 22,912 
Pineapples ......... 3,331 3,286 2,879 
Oranges ...........+ 5.196 5,843 6,122 
Coconuta ..........- 6,832 9,887 9,152 
Minor fruits ........ 102,575 94,660 102.435 
PAStiTe: é.2.0eade ec ses 1,062,097 1.001.919 1,014,741 
Timber and brush .... 484,216 457,935 445.932 
Marshlands ......... 15,193 16.370 18,952 
Other lands ......... 82,928 46,308 51,129 

Total: sesh kes 2.048,415 2,068,732 2.072.068 


See AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION Work. 

Commercr. Over 90 per cent of the commerce 
is with the United States, the trade of the United 
States with Porto Rico exceeding that with any 
Latin American country, except Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, and Cuba. The chief exports are 
sugar, tobacco, cigars, coffee, and fruits. The 
chief imports are rice, flour, cotton manufactures, 
manufactures of iron and steel, and fertilizers. 
In 1919-20 imports were valued at $96,388,534 
and exports at $150.811,449, both showing a 
large increase over the preceding vear, which 
was a record year. Breadstuffs of which almost 
all came from the United States. amounted to 
$21,565,029 and the importation of cotton goods 
rose to $18.021,275. The sugar exports to the 
United States amounted to $14,018,912 short 
tons, valued at $98,802,436. The United States 
took almost the entire sugar supply. Exports of 
unmanufactured tobacco amounted to 20,507,565 
pounds, valued at $13,416,388. The following 
tables show the development of external trade 
during 20 years, including the fiscal year, 1920: 


MERCHANDISE SHIPPED FROM PORTO RICO TO THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES 
To the To the 
United To foreign United To foreian 
Yeare States countries Total Yeare States countries Total 

1901 0.64 cee $5,581.288 83,002,679 $8,583,967 Bivoe eatnwted 19,142,461 4,115,069 23.257.530 
1902 ......... 8.378.766 4,055,190 12,483,956 1907......... 22.070.133 4.926.167 26.996.300 
1903 ......... 11.051,195 4,037,884 15.089.079 1908 ......... 25,891,281 4.753.209 30.644.490 
1904 ......... 11,7°2,826 4.543.077 16.265.903 1909 ......... 26.894,312 3,996.913 30,.391.224 
1905 ......... 15,683,145 3,076,420 18,709,565 1910......... 82,095,645 5,864.574 37,960,219 
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To the To the 

United To foreign United To foreign 

Years States countries Total Years States countries Total 
gb iy Reena ar ree $34,765,409 $5,152,958 $39,918,367 1916........ 60,952,768 5,778,805 66,731,573 
1912.24 sv xues 42,873,401 6,832,012 49,705,413 1917........ 73,115,224 7,855,693 80,970,917 
19013) ..@insc ks 40,538,623 8,564,942 49,103,565 1918......:. 65,514,989 8,779,033 74,294,022 
Ey EE ere 34,423,180 8,670,582 43,102,762 1919........ 71,015,351 8,480.689 79,496,040 
1915 ........ 42,311,920 7,044,987 49,356,907 1920........ 133,207,508 17,603,941 150,811,449 
MERCHANDISE SHIPPED INTO PORTO RICO FROM THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
From the From From the From 
United foreign United foreign 
Yeare States countries Total Years States countries Total 

1901 ........ $6,965,408 31,952,728 $8,918,136 1911 ........ $34,671,598 $4,115,039 $38,786,997 
1002 6 nase oe 10,882,653 2,326,957 13,209,610 1912........ 38,470,963 4,501,928 42.972,891 
1903 ........ 12,245,845 2,203,441 14,449,286 1913 ........ 33,155,005 3.745,057 36,900,062 
1904 ........ 11.210,069 1.958.960 13,169.029 1914........ 32,568,368 3,838,419 36.406.787 
1905 ........ 13,974,070 2,562,189 16,536,259 1915........ 30.929,831 2,954,465 33.884,296 
1906 ........ 19,224,881 2,602,784 21.827,665 1916........ 35,892,515 3,058,641 38,951.156 
T90T ws bce ee 25,686,285 3,580,887 29,267,172 1917 ........ 49,539,249 4,005,975 53,545,224 
1908 ........ 22,677.376 3,148,289 25,825,665 1918........ 58,945,758 4,443,524 63.389,282 
1909 ........ 23,618,545 2,925,781 26,544,326 1919 ........ 57,898.085 4,502,275 62,400,360 
1910 ........ 27,097,654 3,537,201 30,634,855 1920........ 90,724.259 . 5,664,275 96.888,534 


HEALTH AND SANITATION. During the year 
much attention was given to. tuberculosis, 
malaria, and uncinariasis, the three diseases 
along with infant mortality which accounted for 
GO per cent of the death rate. This was due 
largely to the visit of the commission from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which studied health 
conditions with the codperation of the local sani- 
tary office. Their investigation tended to con- 
_ firm the opinion that about 90 per cent of the 

people were infected with uncinariasis. A cam- 
pnign was started with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation funds against this disease and the 
other two above mentioned. Two hospitals were 
established for the regions afflicted with malaria 
and two for uncinariasis. A number of dis- 
pensaries were also opened. Infant mortality 
was found to be 43.09 per cent of the total mor- 
tality and this was the lowest figure in 10 years. 
The death rate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, was 23.33 per cent per thousand. Total 
deaths were 30,280; total births, 50,729. 

FINANCE, The income of the insular treasury, 
estimated for the fiscal year 1920-21, was $9,- 
015,000 and the total assets for the year includ- 
ing cash on hand amounted to $10,203,405 which, 
estimating the total liabilities at $9,797,319, 
would leave an estimated cash balance. June 30, 
1921, of $306,086. The total honded indebtedness 
was increased during the year by the sale of 
$1,000,000 of public improvement bonds of 1919, 
making a total bonded indebtedness at the close 
of the fiscal year of $10,264,000. The limit of 
indebtedness under the Jones act (the organic 
act) on the basis of assessed valuation in 1919- 
20, was $18,486,000. 

Economic CoNnpbITIONS. The year was a pros- 
perous one, but in the early part there were sev- 
eral serious strikes among the workers in the 
sugar cane fields. The strike broke out in Janu- 
ary and lasted until April 20th, involving nearly 
the whole island and in the course of it cane fields 
were set on fire and other disorders occurred. It 
was settled as the result of negotiations carried 
on early in March. There was also a strike of 
the stevedores in San Juan and other cities which 
began in May and lasted for several weeks. Of 
these two strikes the first resulted in a substan- 
tial incrense in wages and the second failed to 
obtain the demands of the workingmen. All in- 
dustries and every form of business with a pos- 
sible exception of the citrus fruit growers were 


in @ prosperous condition and the laboring class 
benefited from the great increase of wages. 

LEGISLATION. The Legislature met April 26, 
1920, in special session and adiourned May 6 
after passing 19 acts and six joint resolutions. 
The following were the chief measures according 
to the governor’s report: The excise laws, the 
municipal law, the election law, .and working- 
men’s compensation law were all amended in sev- 
eral important particulars. In addition an act 
was passed authorizing the incorporation of co- 
operative societies of production and consump- 
tion as well as a law increasing the salaries of all 
the employees and officers of the insular govern- 
ment. The appropriation for the maintenance of 
the police force was also increased, in order to 
meet the exigencies of the situation caused by the 
widespread strike in the cane fields. 

There was also enacted a law to aid in the de- 
velopment of the project of a new workingmen’s 
barrio for the city of San Juan. The plan for 
such a barrio has long been in process of develop- 
ment, but its final execution was made more 
urgent by the imminence of the actual beginning 
of the dredging operations which would immedi- 
ately force the removal of a large part of the 
laborers from the congested district of Puerto de 
Tierra. 

OFFICERS. Governor, Arthur Yager: FExecu- 
tive Secretary. Roman Siaca Pacheco: Treasurer, 
José E. Benedicto; Auditor, J. M. Bonner: <At- 
torney-General, Salvadore Mestre: Commissioner 
of Education, Paul G. Miller; Commissioner of 
the Interior, Guillermo Esteves; Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Labor, Romon Gandin Cor- 
dova; and Commissioner of Health, Alejandro 
Ruis Soler. 

PORTS. See Docks and HaARsors. 

PORTUGAL. A republic occupying the west- 
ern part of the Iberian peninsula; the most west- 
erly of states on the Continent of Europe. Capi- 
tal, Lisbon. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Area. 35,490 square 
miles; population (1911), 5,957,985, giving a 
density of 152.8 per square mile. The largest 
cities are Lisbon (435.359 in 1911) and Oporto 
(194.009 in 1911). For details see 1917 and 


preceding YEAR Books. 


Propuction. Of the total area, 26.2 ner cent 
is cultivated; forest land is placed at 17.3 per 
cent and waste land at 43.1 per cent. The chief 
products are corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans. 
and potatoes, and other vegetables; wine, olive 
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oil, and fruits. Live stock includes oxen, pigs, 
sheep, and goats. In the north, the land is par- 
celed out in small holdings and agriculture is 
retarded by the high price of modern machinery. 
In the south, large farms prevail and agricultural 
machinery including the tractor is employed. 
In 1919 wheat production was placed at 4,767,- 
665 bushels as compared with 6.051,000 bushels 
in 1918; rye, 1,785,838 bushels; oats, 3,037,831 
bushels; barley, 1,009,780 bushels. The follow- 
ing information in regard to wine production was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Forei¢n 
and Domestic Commerce in 1920: The quantity 
of wine produced during the past four years was 
as follows: 1916, 381,301,333 litres (1 litre = 
0.264 gallon); 1917, 300,246,158 litres; 1918, 
258,731,378 litres; 1919, 439,278,000 litres. The 
various qualities produced in 1919 were: Sweet 
wines, 109,126,000 litres; table wines, 205,886,- 
000 litres: green wines, 103,510,000 litres; 
liquors, 20,756,000 litres. Owing to the excellent 
prices and the demand for wine for export thou- 
sands of new vines were planted, although labor 
was paid 9 to 10 times as much as in 1913. See 
AGRICULTURE. 

CoMMERCE, ETC. In 1919 there was a slight 
increase in exports while the value of imports 
more than doubled. This was due to the falling 
off in preductive capacity and to the need of 
foreign articles to replace stocks depleted during 
the war. The eight-hour day law recently passed 
was also believed to have tended to reduce agri- 
cultural production. Overseas trade was as fol- 
lows for 1918 and 1919: Exports (1918), 76,- 
199,000 escudos: and imports, 90,152,000 escu- 
dos: exports (1919), 110,554,000 escudos; and 
imports 231,603,000 escudos—the escudo at par 
having a value of $1.08, but varying widely dur- 
ne this period. The United States during 1919 
held its advantage as a source of supply, and its 
trade with Portugal maintained iteell in a satis- 
factory manner. Interest in promoting further 
development of the commerce between the two 
countries was shown by the unusual number of 
American salesmen who came to Lisbon during 
the vear. More investigations were made of this 
market in 1919 than during any previous year. 
One interesting feature of the increased trade 
activity between the two countries was that 
American ships were carrying a large percentage 
of the shipments to Portugal. During 1919, 1302 
steamers and 372 sailing vessels called at Lis- 
bon. of which 43 steamers and 39 sailing vessels 
carried the American flag. Ships of some of the 
other nationalities were as follows: 


Sailing 
Nationality Steamers vessels 
POTtUUQUESO oko oe sie Da SSA 249 135 
British> :siheuns eeewen cece ences 372 67 
Daten 55. 34d bee ie he eee ae ake 156 12 
French 24-0658 44. 44 Wa ee 79 156 
Norwegian .......ccc cece c ev csvee 142 ee 
BWediGh | 3056.6 63 ei hh Oo Se 37 7 
SDANIGN: 4 biw wae hae he ee eS 5° 29 
Braziian 64 sii'lew ek ene eae ee 29 2 
B@IQi@2: © ota Oa 6.0 Ses Be HRS 32 


During the vear the proposal for the construc- 
tion of an electric railway from Sintra to Estoril, 
Vascaes, and Boca to Inferno by the Companhia 
Sintra-Atlantico of Lisbon went forward so that 
bids for track laying and operation for a 75 year 
term could be called for. 

Finance. The following table showing the 
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budget estimates for 1920 is taken from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1920: 


Revenue : Eescudos 
Direct taxes 66.660 66k ek phere bane eed 15,618,025 
Registration and stamps ...........006, 17,550,000 
Indirect taxes ....... ccc ccc ccc cece 26,447,250 
National property ............0ccceees 730,494 
Revenue earning, administration, etc .,... 89,700,249 
TOURL: 6:58.64) 5. ES ae Sees FO ee ees eS 100,046,018 
Extraordinary ......cc cece cece cc ceeee 13,351,340 
Grand: total issc4 54 ooee kh Cee eeee Ss 113,397,858 
(25,199,413 1.) 
Expenditure Escudoes 

Pablic: debt: 4.0.65 6.o54. G46 ORS SAE ROS 48,853,066 
Presidency, Congress ............eee8.6 2,805,345 
Ministry of Finance ............000 cece 10,105,755 
Ministry of Interior .............000008 19,2038.419 
Ministry of Justice ..............00 000s 1,757,836 
Ministry of War .......... 0... c eee neee 39,008,846 
Ministry of Marine ................0008 12,803,803 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs ............. 1.358,663 
Ministry of Commerce ..............6.. 8,292.404 
Ministry of Colonies ...............0..0% 923.153 
Ministry of Instruction ................ 8.133.595 
Ministry of Labor ................0200- 1.449.766 
Ministry of Agriculture ................ 2,019,693 
Ministry of Food ............ ccc eseee 3.266,951 
T OCB ot 8 5 ese ee ot wis kb ea ens 154,989,297 
Extraordinary ...........c0cccececeees 40,438,423 
Grand total .......... 0... c cece e eee 195.420,717 
(43.425,604 1.) 

GOVERNMENT. Portugal hecame a_ republic 


after the overthrow of the monarchy in 1910. 
On Avguat 20th of the following year a new con- 
stitution was adopted. Executive power is in 
the President, elected bv the Congress. and 
legislative power in the Congress consisting of 
two chambers, the upper chamher having 71 mem- 
hers elected by the municinal councils and the 


‘lower chamber or National Council. 164 mem- 


hers, elected by direct suffrage for three vears. 
The President in 1920 was Dr. Antonia José de 
Almeida and the ministry in 1920 was constitut- 
ed as follows: Prime Minister and Interior, 
Senhor TViberato Pinto: Instruction, Senhor . 
Augusto Nobre; Colonies, Senhor Gomes: Lahor, 
Senhor Domingues Dos Santos: War. Senhor 
Alvaro De Castro: Justice. Senhor Lopez Car- 
doso; Commerce, Senhor Antonia Fonseca: For- 
eign, Senhor Dominos Pereira: Marine, Senhor 
Julio Martina: Finance, Senhor Cunha Leal; 
and Agriculture, Senhor John Goncalves. 
History. A new Liberal ministry came into 
power on the resignation of the Cardoso cabinet, 
June 6. But the Prime Minister, Fernandes 
Costa, and his fellow memhers lost the suvport 
of Parliament soon afterwards and a coalition 
cahinet was formed under Domingos Pereira, 
which in turn was promptly overthrown on ac- 
count of the railway strike. The government 
having failed to meet the demand of the railway- 
men’s association, the latter declared a ceneral 
strike. The government resigned March 6th and 
a new ministry was organized under Colonel Bap- 
tista on a platform of the restoration of order 
and reduction of the cost of living. The Prime 
Minister died June 6th and was succeeded by 
Ramos Petro who had been Minister of Justice. 
Portugal ratified the Peace Treaty on April Ist. 
After the expulsion of King Manoel IT. he fled 
to England, Oct. 5, 1910. When the Republic 
was established, he expressed sympathy several 
times with the republican form of government, 
hut did not formally renounce the throne. Dur- 
ing the past 10 vears counter-revolutions in his 
name had greatly disturbed the new republic. 
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In many cases he repudiated these movements. 
In 1920 he took a definite step toward putting 
an end to the disturbing efforts made on his be- 
half by definitely renouncing the throne (Sep- 
tember 9th) in favor of his son, Prince Duarte. 
Soon afterwards, in a letter to his representative 
in Portugal, he said that the middle class ought 
to unite for the purpose of saving the country 
from anarchy and he urged the necessity of par- 
doning all political prisoners. See NAvAL PgroG- 
RESS. 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. A Portu- 
guese colony on the east coast of Africa with an 
area of 428,532 square miles, comprising three 
parts, namely: (1) the Province of Mozambique 
(295,000 square miles) ; (2) the territory under 
the Mozambique Company (59,840 square 
miles): (3) the district under the Nyassa Com- 
pany (73,292 square miles). Total population 
is estimated at 3,000,000 natives, 10,500 whites 
and 1100 Asiatics and half-castes. The capital 
and chief port is Lourenco Marques with a popu- 
lation in 1912 of 13,154. Other ports are Beira 
(8821) ; Mozambique (5000); Ibo (5000-6000) ; 
. Porto Amelia (5000); Quilimane, and Chinde. 
The chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, rubber, 
beeswax, and minerals. Imports in 1917, 12,730,- 
496 escudos; exports, - 6,704,889 escudos; reéx- 
ports, 9,595,121 escudos; transit, 27,486,929 
escudos. The following information in respect 
to the trade of 1918 for the Province of Mozam- 
bique was supplied by the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1920: 
For the year 1918 the total trade of the Province 
of Mozambique was shown as 57,800,000 escudos 
in round numbers—an increase of 1,300,000 escu- 
dos over 1917. Uf the imports into the Province 
815,000 escudos came from the United States, a 
falling off of 219,000 escudos from the 1917 total. 
This is accounted for, however, by the fact that 
during 1917 railway material for the Quilimane 
Railway was imported to the extent of 234,453 
escudos against only 40,000 escudos in 1918. The 
transit trade from the United States also fell 
from 8,450,000 escudos in 1917 to 5,188.000 escu- 
dos in 1918. This is largely due to the fact that 
many of the steamers leaving American ports 
for South Africa, loaded cargo for ports as far 
as Durban only. The trade of Portugal and 
possessions with this colony for 1918 was 13,986,- 
000 escudos, against 12,290,000 escudos for 1917, 
of which 1,216,400 escudos was transit trade, 
against 883,000 escudos in 1917. The trade of 
Great Britain and possessions was 31,950,000 
escudos (17,.990.000 escudos transit), as com- 
pared with 28,122,000 escudos (15,301,000 escu- 
dos transit), for 1917. Qwing to currency fluc- 
tuations the above values are given in Portuguese 
money, the escudo, which in normal times is equal 
to $1.08. The value during 1918, however, varied 
from $0.57 to $0.60. A British authority gave 
exports from the colony to the United Kingdom 
in 1919 at £1,579,990, and imports from the 
United Kingdom at £1,279,837. 

An account of the recent railway activity in 
the region of Beira was given in the preceding 
YEAR Pock. Consular reports in 1920 supplied 
the following information in regard to railway 
conditions in the Province of Mozambique: 
Following the announcement that the government 
would receive offers for the building of railways 
apart from government construction, a company 
formed in the Transvaal, called the Railway Con- 
struction Company, laid proposals before the 
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government for the buildmg of a railway from 
the port of Lourenco Marques to the interior. 
Other railways were also being considered. A 
survey for a branch line was being made from a 
oint on the main line of the railway between 
urenco Marques and the Transvaal to connect 
with Namahacha, a town in the mountains des- 
tined to be the future summer residential place 
and health resort of Lourenco Marques. 

The revenue in 19)7-18 was $10,195,918. 

In 1918, 37,496 natives were recruited for 
work in the mines of the Transvaal as gompared 
with 41,483 in the preceding year. Recently a 
strong agitation against recruiting the natives 
for work outside the province had developed ow- 
ing to the great shortage of labor for agricultural 
and industrial purposes within the province and 
a demand was made that the treaty which ad- 
mitted this recruiting should be abrogated. It 
had been formed between the province and 
Transvaal before the latter joined the Union of 
South Africa. 

Under the treaty of Versailles, Portugal was 
acknowledged Sept. 23, 1919, as the rightful own- 
er of the territory south of the Rovuma known 
as the “‘Kionga Triangle” which had formerly 
been a part of the German East Africa. In 
1920 there were frequent reports of a design on 
the part of the Union of South Africa to annex 
the colony and the subject was the cause of re- 
peated discussions and great anxiety in Por- 
tugal. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. A Portuguese 
colony on the western coast of Africa, including 
the archipelago of Bijagaz along with the island 
of Bolama. Capital, Bolama. Area, 13,940 
square miles; according to other estimates about 
Population variously esti- 
mated, from 289,000 to 1,000,000. Estimated 
revenues for 1917-18, 723,418 escudos; expendi- 
ture, 708,700 escudos. 

POST, AERIAL. See AERONAUTICS. 

POSTAL UNION. The International Postal 
Union Congress met at Madrid in Spain in the 
first week in October. There was a division as 
to the principle of rate increase between the re- 
spective representatives of the east and west. 
North American and South American representa- 
tives wished to fix their own rate, and this was 
accepted on the condition that the rate did not 
exceed the maximum to be fixed by the Postal 
Union. Plans for a new organization were 
formed, namely, a Pan-American Postal Federa- 
tion, which was to begin its meetings after the 
next congress of the Postal Union should hold 
its session at Buenos Aires in Aug. 21, 1921. 
The Postal Union at its meeting also agreed upon 
the establishment of International payments for 
the transit of mails on the basis of the gold dol- 
lar and upon allowing only parent countries to 
vote in future congresses, the colonists to send 
delegates, but not to vote. 

POST OFFICE. See Unrrep STATES. 

POTASH. According to the United States 
Geological Survey the quantity of potash pro- 
duced in 1919 fell far short of the production in 
1918 and hardly equaled that of 1917, as is 
shown by the table opposite. 

California produced 41.5 per cent of the out- 
put in 1919; Nebraska, 29.2 per cent; Utah, 
16.3 per cent; and other States, 13 per cent. 

A comparatively small quantity of potash ma- 
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DOMESTIO POTASH PRODUCED AND SOLD IN 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1915-1919 


PRODUCTION SALES 
Available Available 
J content of content of 
Number Crude potash Crude potash 
o ae 2 as (K20) 
Yeer plants (short tons) (short tons) (shorttons) (short tons) Value 
OLS soc aoe Ri eee sae Sa wees 5 t4 1,090 87 1,090 © $342,000 
LOU G eis Cae eae & ROBES ews Me ee 70 35,739 9,720 | 85,739 9,720 4,242,730 
SOLE UGC USA Se Oe wk aww Ree 95 126,961 32,578 126,961 82,573 13,980,577 
VOLS 6a sae AROS Saas ee ease 128 207,686 54,803 140,343 38,580 15,839,618 
DOI 8 Oe eo ews ore e bree ee ew as V7 110,243 30,845 173,786 46,732 11,370,445 


* Production for 1919 includes a quantity of material either utilized by producer or reported as not marketed; 
sales for 1919 include material produced in 1918 but sold in 1919. 


terials, including refined potassium salts, is ex- 
ported from the United States, and data con- 
cerning these exports were meagre. As to the 
imports, prior to 1913 the United Stdtes import- 
ed annually more than 250,000 tons of potash 
(K,0) from Germany. This source of supply 
was cut off entirely during the recent war, and 
imports declined to less than 8000 tons annually. 
France gained control of the Alsatian potash 
mines and shipped some potash to the United 
States in 1919, but not nearly as much as had 
been anticipated, because of the condition of the 
mines and of difficulties in transportation and 
labor. In July the War Trade Board removed 
restrictions on the importation of German potash, 
and in September it began to come into this 
country. But the imports from Germany were 
small, as stocks were low, especially muriate, 
transportation facilities were inadequate, labor 
was unreliable, and the coal situation was un- 
favorable. 

The potash produced in the United States dur- 
ing the first three months of 1920, as reported 
to the Geological Survey from 43 plants, amount- 
ed to 42,008 short tons of crude material con- 
taining 11,969 short tons of available potash 
(K,0), valued at $2,738,195. Alunite was used 
in 1920 only in experiments made by companies 
that reported production of potash from this 
material in 1919. 

The following table shows the production of 
potash in the first three months of 1920: 


The combined output from Germany and France 
was therefore 954,985 metric tons. The com- 
bined output from the German and Alsatian 
mines during recent years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


POTASH (K;:30) PRODUCED BY THE GERMAN 
AND ALSATIAN MINES, 1880-1919 


Metric to Metric tone 
pa eee 908,988 1880 ......... 68,550 
BO ee Se oe 679.776 1890 ......... 122,302 
DOUGs ate cee s.. 883.976 1900 ......... 808,610 
MOUT | 8.6 enw eo 1,004,281 1910 ......... 857,888 
LOVG eyes aac s 1,003,000 1911 ......... 939.927 
1919 ......... 54,985 1913 ......... 1,110,869 


The separation of Alsace from Germany broke 
the monopoly in the potash industry which Ger- 
many had theretofore held. 

POTASH AS FERTILIZER. See Fenrtr- 
IZERS, 

POTATOES. Data regarding the world’s po- 
tato production in 1920, as has been general in 
recent years, were very incomplete. The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, pub- 
lished estimates showing that the 1919 yield in 
the northern hemisphere, together with the 1919— 
20 yield of the southern hemisphere, amount- 
ed to 3,159,633,000 bushels as compared with 
2,653,161,000 bushels for the corresponding pre- 
ceding seasons. The 1920 production was _ re- 
ported as increased over the yield of 1919 in 
Spain, England and Wales, Switzerland, Finland, 


POTASH PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1920, CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING 
Produe- 
Number  tton of 
Source of pro- crede salts 
ducers (short tons) 
Natural brines: 
Nebraska lakes ..........20000. 7 23.337 
Other brines .........ccccceeee 5 9,726 
2 33,063 
Alunite. blast-furnace dust, and sili- 
cate rock .........ccccccuves 3 1,336 
Dust from cement plants .......... 7 4,015 
Wood ashes ...........c ccc cece 14 108 
Steffens waste water ..........e..¢ 8 1,870 
Kelp and molasses distilery waste .. 4 1.616 
43 42.008 


Formerly Germany produced almost the en- 
tire world’s supply of potash. about 95 per cent 
of the output coming from the mines at Stass- 
furt and about 5 per cent from the mines in Al- 
sace. Practically normal production (about 
1,900.000 metric tons of (K,0) was maintained 
by Germany throughout the war, and, accord- 
ing to ficures hy Edwards, the total production 
of actual potash in 1919 from the mines at Stass- 
furt was 946,000 short tons. or 858,439 metric 
tons (K.0). The output from the Alsatian 
mines in 1919 was 96,546 tons (probably metric). 


TO SOURCE 
Percentage 
Available of K:O 
potash (K:0) Percentage in crude 
(short tone) of total Total value product 
5,859 49.0 $1,280.819 22-28 
4,104 34.3 936,161 15.8—56 
9,968 83.3 2,216,980  ....4.- 
565 4.7 174,912 9, 8-52 
314 2.6 44,246 2.38-—35 
65 5 36.671 60 
440 3.7 118.666 12-42 
622 5.2 146,720 26—51 
11.969 100 2.788195  ..... , 


Italy, and the United States, and production 
above the average in Spain, Finland, Switzerland, 
Canada, the United States, and Japan. The 
vields of a number of countries were provision- 
ally estimated as follows: Prussia 727.520,000, 
Relgium 55.318,000, Spain 91.501.000, England 
and Wales 112,610.000, Hungarv 69,341,000. Italy 
49.840.000, Netherlands 88,462,000. Sweden 58.- 
352,000, and Japan 45,807,000 bushels. Accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the 
potato harvest of Canada for 1920 was repre- 
sented by 138,527,000 bushels from an area of 
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784,544 acres, as compared with 125,574,100 
bushels from 818,767 acres in 1919. The average 
yield per acre was about 176.5 bushels while in 
1919 only about 153.5 bushels were secured. 

Estimates published by the Department of 
Agriculture place the potato production of the 
United States in 1920 at 430,458,000 bushels as 
against 357,542,000 bushels in 1919 and an 
average of 382,113,000 bushels for the five years 
1914-1918. The area in potatoes was given as 
3,929,000 acres or 52,000 acres less than the year 
before and 9000 acres under the average acreage 
for the five years 1914-1918. The average yield 
per acre was 109.6 bushels while in the preceding 
year it was 89.8 bushels, and for the 5-year 

eriod 97 bushels. The average farm value on 
ec. 1, 1920, was $1.164 per bushel, a decrease 
of 44.4 cents compared with 1919 and an increase 
of 18.3 cents over the 5-year average. On this 
basis the crop of 1920 represented a total value 
of $500,974,000 or over $73,000,000 less than the 
total value of the 1919 crop, but still $125,957,- 
000 above the average total value for the five 
years 1914-1918. During February and March 
the retail price of potatoes reached as high as 
$6.50 per 100-pound sack in some of the larger 
eagtern markets of the United States. 

Owing to the small crop of 1919 the importa- 
tion of potatoes into the United States was quite 
large. Imports from Canada in 1919 up to No- 
vember 18 amounted to 1841 car loads while dur- 
ing the same period in 1918 only 13 car loads 
had been shipped in. Potatoes were imported 
also from Denmark during the year, but some 
of the shipments were refused entry on account 
of infection with scab and rot. A larger supply 
of certified seed potatoes was produced in the 
United States in 1920 than ever before. It was 
estimated that 220,000 bushels of such seed would 
be available in Maine and New York for ship- 
ment to other States. Michigan produced its 
first certified seed potatoes in 1920 and Canada 
produced 100 per cent over any other year of 
field insnected seed tubers. 

POTTERY PRODUCTS. According to the 
United States Geological Survey, the value of 
the pottery products of the United States in 1919 
was about $76,140,000, an increase of $12,228,000 
over that in 1918. The total increase in 1919 
over 1917 was $19,997,000, or 36 per cent, and 
over 1913, $38,148,000, or 100 per cent. Every 
kind of pottery increased in value in 19]9 ex- 
cept chemical stoneware and chemical porcelain. 
White ware (household wares except china) 
valued at $29,700,000, showed the largest in- 
crease, $4,394,000; sanitary ware, valued at $14.- 
480,000, increased $3,239,000; china, valued at 
$7,625,000, increased $1,318,000; porcelain elec- 
trical supplies, valued at $12,190,000, increased 
$995.000; and red earthenware, whose output in 
1918 was affected indirectly by curtailment of 
fuel, recovered in 1919 and was valued at $1,160,- 
000, an increase of $253,000. The value of white 
ware and china, which comprise the general 
household wares and constituted 49 per cent of 
all pottery products in 1919, was $37,325,000, 
an increase of $5,712,000, or 18 per cent, over 
1918. If to this sum is added the value of san- 
itary ware and porcelain electrical supplies, 
which formed 84 per cent of the output in 1919, 
the total value was $63,995,000. or %9,947,000 
more than in 1918. The production of chemical 
stoneware. which was used largely in the manu- 
facture of munitions in 1918, naturally fell off 
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with the cessation of hostilities, so that the pro- 
duction in 1919 was valued at $645,000, a de- 
crease of $903,000. The decrease in chemical 
porcelain, valued at $180,000, was $42,000, and 
may possibly be ascribed to the same cause. 

POWELL, Mavup. American violinist, died at 
Uniontown, Pa., January 8. She was born at 
Peru, IIl., Aug. 22, 1868, studied first in Chicago 
and later at the Leipzig Conservatory in Paris 
and Berlin. She made her first appearance in 
Berlin in 1885 with marked success and return- 
ing soon after to the United States immediately 
received recognition. She was soloist for the 
orchestras of Thomas, Seidl, Nikisch, Damrosch, 
and others and besides many tours in the United 
States, she made long tours in Europe and South 
Africa. She was remarkable for the introduction 
of novelties in her programmes. She married 
Mr. H. G. Turner in 1904. 

POWER PLANTS. See Sreaw ENGINE; 
STEAM TURBINE. 

PRAIRIE PROVINCES. The name applied 
to the three Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, separated from the 
United States on the south by the 49th parallel 
of latitude. Area, estimated at 758,817 square 
miles; population according to the census for 
June 1, 1916, 1,698,220. 

PRATT, Davin S. Chemist, died at St. Louis, 
Mo., January 28. He was born at Towanda, Pa., 
Sept. 20, 1885; studied at Cornell University 
and was appointed fellow in chemistry there, 
but subsequently joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Chemists at Washington. He spent three 
years in chemical research in the Philippines. 
In 1914 he became professor of chemistry in the 
University of Pittsburgh and in 1917 was made 
assistant director of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research from which position he re- 
signed on Jan. 1, 1920, in order to practice as 
consulting chemist at St. Louis. He was chiefly 
known for his published studies on phthalic acid 
derivatives and was reputed to have a profound 
knowledge of pure organic chemistry. 

PRATT INSTITUTE. A non-sectarian, co- 
educational institution of the higher learning 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., founded in 1887. The en-' 
rollment for the fall qf 1920 was 3305. There 
were 131 members in the faculty, including di- 
rectors. The library contained 123,696 volumes. 
President, Frederic B. Pratt. 

PRENDERGAST, James M. Broker, died at 
Boston, Mass., November 29. He was well known 
as an originator of the Boston park system, whose 
model was followed largely in other cities. He 
was born at Boston, Oct. 29, 1851, and became 
prominent in the financial enterprises of the 
city, holding important executive and financial 
offices in the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
and banking and various industrial companies. 
In politics he was a Republican. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. United under 
the Presbyterian Alliance there are 11 denom- 
inations, besides a few small independent 
churches. In 1920 statistics show there were 
2.896,803 communicants in the Alliance, while 
it was estimated that there were over 5,000,000 
adherents. These figures show an increase over 
the figures for 1919. World figures show about 
35,000,009 adherents to the denomination, be- 
sides 5,000,000 Reformed Lutherans. 

The largest branch of the denomination is 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. The following statistics are for 1920: 
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40 synods, 288 presbyteries, 9924 ministers, 44,- 
025 elders, 17,178 deacons, 9769 churches, 1,637,- 
105 communicants, 1,351,260 Sunday school 
scholars, $3,228,089 contributed for home mis- 
sions, $3,516,884 for foreign missions, $1,069,- 
360 for educational work, $25,760,382 for con- 
gregational work, and with contributions for 
other evangelistic and relief work, making a 
total of contributions for year of $43,071,072. 
Although the number of churches was decreased 
during the year, the number of communicants 
increased slightly, and the contributions in- 
creased greatly. The denomination is connected 
with 57 educational institutions which had dur- 
ing the year 25,647 scholars, 1705 professors and 
teachers, total assets, $45,866,555; income, 
$4,641,538. Home missionary work is carried on 
in Alaska, Porto Rico, Cuba, and in the United 
States among the Indians, Mexicans, Mormons, 
and mountaineers. Besides the Board of Mis- 
sions of the church, there is the Woman’s Board 
of Home Missions, which in 1920 had 5433 
women’s missionary societies and 7149 young 
people’s and children’s organizations with a total 
membership of 359,243. The Board of Foreign 
Missions maintains 26 missions, 166 stations, 
1428 missionaries, 6856 native helpers, 1027 fully 
organized churches, 178,299 communicants, 2034 
schools, 76,733 pupils, 232,321 pupils in Sunday 
schools, 175 hospitals and dispensaries, 350,284 
patients treated annually, 100,669,579 pages of 
Christian literature printed in over 20 languages. 
There is also a Woman’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The denomination maintains 12 theolog- 
ical seminaries scattered all over the United 
States. The 132nd General Assembly of the 
denomination was held in May, 1920, at which 
time the union with the former Welsh Presbyter- 
ian Church was made complete. This denomina- 
tion had in May, 1920, six synods, 17 presby- 
teries, 72 ministers, 14 licentiates, 119 churches, 
14,668 communicants, 127 Sunday schools, and 
11,062 Sunday school pupils. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
is a separate denomination which had 376,517 
communicants in 1920, a slight increase over 
1919. This denomination is sometimes called 
the Southern Presbyterian Church as most of its 
churches are in that part of the country. The 
United Presbyterian Church of North America 
had 203,910 communicants in 1920. Independent 
churches had about 50,000 communicants. Be- 
sides these denominations there are six reformed 
Presbyterian churches, statistics for which will 
be found under REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH- 
ES. Statistics for the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church will be found under that heading. 

There are two branches of the denomination in 
Canada, the largest of which is the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, which had 343,185 communi- 
cants in 1920. The Church of Scotland in Can- 
ada had about 10,000, while total adherents for 
both churches numbered about 600,000. 

The Presbyterian Church of England had 85,- 
551 communicants, the Church of Scotland in 
England had about 4000 communicants, while 
adherents to both churches numbered about 200,- 
000. The Calvanistic Methodist or Presbyterian 
Church of Wales had about 200,000 communi- 
cants with 400,000 adherents. The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland had 104,033 communicants, 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
had 4000 communicants, other churches in that 
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country had 2000 communicants, while adherents 
numbered about 200.000. The Church of Scot- 
land had 722,750 communicants, the United Free 
Church of Scotland had 523,808, the Free Church 
of Scotland had about 10,000, other churches in 
that country had about 10,000, while adherents 
to all numbered about 2,000,000. The following 
figures are approximately correct for 1920: Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, 300,000 adherents: France, 
1,000,000; Germany, 5,000,000 (the Reformed 
who entered into union with the Lutheran 
Church number at least 5,000,000); Holland, 
2,500,000; Hungary, 3,000,000; Italy, 250,000; 
Switzerland, 1,700,000; other European coun- 
tries, 500,000; Africa, 1,000,000; Asia, 600,000; 
Australasia, 900,000; South America, 100,000. 
See also RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

PRESCOTT, JoHn Eustace. British prelate, 
died February 17. After 1883 he was archdeacon 
and canon of Carlisle, and after 1900, chancellor 
of the diocese of Carlisle. He was born at Wake- 
field; graduated with honors at Cambridge; and 
was ordained in 1858. He wrote, Christian 
Hymne and Hymn Writera; and works on local 
chureh history. 

PRICE, Wr..1AmM THompson. Author, died, 
May 3. He was born in Jefferson County, Conn., 
Dec. 17, 1846; was educated in the private schools 
of that State and in the German universities; 
joined the Confederate army in his youth and 
was captured and imprisoned at Rock Island, 
Ill., but escaped. He was dramatic critic on the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., 1875 to 1880, 
and was for a long time play-reader for A. M. 
Palmer and for Harrison Grey Fiske. He found- 
ed and became the director of the American 
School of Play-writing in 1901, and founded the 
American Playwright Monthly Magazine. He 
wrote the Technique of the Drama (1892) and 
Analysis of Play Construetion and Dramatic 
Principle (1908). 

PRICES. An analysis of the rise and fall 
of living costs after 1914, made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, placed the increase to a “standard 
family” in New York City during the period from 
June 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1920, at 101.4 per cent. 

“The high-water mark was reached in June, 1920, 
when the living costs of a family in New York were 
119.2 per cent above the costs on June 1, 1914. A 
continuing increase in living costs in almost a ne- 
cesaity of life was shown from June 1, 1914, until June 
1920. The break came during the summer and fall of 
1920. Figures include cost of food, taken as _ rep- 
resenting 42 per cent of essential expenditure of the 
family: clothing, 16.6 per cent of expenditure; hous- 
ing, 14.8 per cent: fuel and light, 4.3 per cent; furni- 
ture and furnishings, 3.3 per cent, and miscellaneous, 
18.7 per cent. Prices of clothing showed the heaviest 
increases since 1914, and furniture and furnishings 
were next in line. ousing, fuel and light, and ex- 
penses listed as “miscellaneous” were the only ones 
which failed to show a decrease during the period from 
June to December, 1920. Housing showed an increase 
during this period of 5.7 per cent, and fuel and light 
26.4 per cent. The analysis covers living costs in 
thirty-two cities. Detroit heads the list in livne cost 
increases. The increase from December 81, 1914, to 
June 20, 1920, for that city is given as 136 per cent. 
On December 31 living costs had dropped to 118.6 per 
cent above the 1914 level. Portland, Ore., and San 
Francisco showed the smallest increases. Prices in 
San Francisco jumped 96 per cent between Decem- 
ber, 1914. and June, 1920, and then fell off by De- 
cember, 1920, to 85.3 per cent above the 1914 level. 
In Portland pricec increased 1004 per cent up to 


June, 1920. and then dro back to 80.8 r cent 
from the 1914 level.”’ oe i 


At the end of May the price index number 
of the Federal Reserve Board stood at about 
273 and on December 17 it was reported at 212. 
These were highest and lowest points respec- 
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tively for the period following the entry of the 
United States in 1917. The highest, lowest, 
and closing of leading commodities in the year 
1920 are shown in the following table prepared 
by the Journal of Commerce: 


High Low Close 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern...bu. $3.04 $1.81 $1.98% 
Wheat, No. 2 Northern...bu. 8.01 1.72 1.96% 
Flour, Spring Patents...sack 15.00 8.25 9.25 
Flour, Winter Straights..sack 13.50 8.50 8.75 
Corn, No. 2 Yellow...... bu. 2.32% 0.95% 0.97% 
Oats, No. 3 White....... bu. 1.48 0.59 0.59 
Hay, No. 1 Timothy...... ton 70.00 36.00 388.00 
Straw, Long Rye........ ton 37.00 18.00 22.00 
Butter, Creamery Extras. .lb 0.77 0.51% 0.56 
Cheese, Aver. Fancy, fresh..lIb. 0.31% 0.22 0.22% 
Eggs,’ Western Aver. Best.doz. 0.81% 0.41 0.75 
Tailow, Special Loose..... lb. 0.18 0.06% 0.06%. 
Sugar, Raw Cent., 96 deg. 
‘ 00 Ibs. 23.57 4.63 5.89 
Sugar, Refined Granulated 
100 lbs. 22.00 7.90 7.90 
Coffee, Rio No. 7........ lb. 0.16% 0.06% 0.061% 
Rice, Domestic........... Ib. 0.18% 0.06% 0.06% 
Wool, XX Ohio.......... Ib. 0.78 0.47 0.47 
Wool, Staple Ter., fine... .lb. 2.10 0.95 0.95 


Cotton, Middling Upland 


100 Ibs. 43.75 14.50 14.50 


The popular impression that the drop in prices 
toward the close of the year was peculiar to the 
United States or more pronounced in this coun- 
try than elsewhere had no foundation. In Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Australia the index 
numbers followed about the same general course. 
(See GREAT-BRITAIN, section on Cost of Living). 
The following table shows the wholesale price 
indexes for these countries together with Sweden, 
Canada, India and Japan: 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 
(Average prices, 1918—100) 


Jan.,1920 Apr.,1920 Oct., 1920 
United States...... 242 263 208 
United Kingdom... 288 313 282 
France .......... 487 584 503 
TCGIY? 6.8 ee i'n wars See. 504 679 665 
Sweden ..,....... 319 354 346 
Canada .......... 248 261 234 
JAPAN .... ccc eee 801 800 226 
DMNOIS: esaiicerea es BANS 218 200 206 
Australia ......... 203 217 Baers 


See AGRICULTURE; FINANCIAL REVIEW; and 
articles on the various industries, manufactures, 
and minerals. 

PRIHODA, Vasa. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. See 
METHODISTS, WESLEYAN. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. One of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces; the smallest 
province in the dominion; situated at mouth of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and separated from 
the mainland by the Northumberland strait. 
Area, 2184 square miles; population (1911), 93,- 
728. The capital and largest town is Charlotte- 
town. with a population (1911) of 11,203. It 
is under a, lieutenant-governor and legislative 
assembly of 30 members elected for four years, 
one-half on a suffrage based on property and one- 
half on manhood suffrage. At the beginning of 
1920 the members of the legislative assembly 
were distributed by political parties as follows: 
Liberals, 26; Conservatives, 4. Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor at the beginning of 1920, Murdock McKin- 
non. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. A non-secta- 
rian institution for the higher education of men 
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at Princeton, N. J., founded in 1746. The num- 
ber of undergraduate students for the regular 
term of 1920 was 1814; of graduate students, 
153. There were 213 members in the faculty. 
The income for the year, including fees, rents 
and gifts amounted to $1,056,490. There were 
444,268 volumes in the library. President, John 
Grier Hibben. 

PRIVATE BANKS. See STaTE BANKS. 

PROCTOR, THomas REDFIELD. Banker, died 
July 4. He was born at Proctorsville, Vt., May 
25, 1844, and served in the navy during the Civil 
War. He afterwards was engaged in banking 


, in Utiea, N. Y., and became director or official 


in many of the leading financial institutions of 
that city. He was a prominent member of num- 
erous important patriotic, historical, art, and 
social organizations. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
See MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
At the time of the. American Revolution the | 
Church of England was firmly established in the 
Colonies, and after the separation from England, 
a large number of members returned to their 
mother country. The others, however, after 
much difficulty, organized the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country, which is now one 
of the largest single bodies in the United States. 
The doctrines of the church are the same as 
those of the Church of England in all important 
principles; In 1873 a few churches separated 
from the main body to form the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church which is less ritualistic in its 
ceremonies, but otherwise very similar. See RE- 
FORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Figures for the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for 1919 show 1,085,068 communicants, a de-. 
crease of about 7000 from 1916. At the begin- 
ning of 1920 there were 1,077,042 communicants. 
This decrease is probably due to the war, as 
there was a 23 per cent increase from 1906 to 
1916. Churches numbered 8190 and there were 
5783 ministers. At the General Convention in 
1920 a new canon was adopted providing for the 
organization of the Presiding Bishop and Coun- 
cil. It was declared that this Council, among 
other things, should exercise all the powers of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
and have charge of the unification, development, 
and prosecution of the work of Missions, Church 
Extension, Religious Education, and Christian 
Social Service. However, the Missionary Society 
retains its corporate existence and continues to 
receive and hold bequests, trust funds, and titles 
to property of all kinds. Domestic missionary 
work is carried on for the Indians, the negro 
communities, the Swedes, the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia, and the deaf-mutes in the South and 
West. This department also covers the work in 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and Alaska. Foreign missionary 
work is being carried on in Africa, China, Japan, 
Haiti, Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico. There is & 
Woman’s Auxiliary which does much valuable 
work. The Spirit of Missions is the official or- 
gan of the missionary work. 

The chief organization among the men of the 
church is the Brotherhood of Be. Andrew with 
about 1200 chapters and 8000 members. The 


organizations among the boys are the Knights 


of St. Paul, with 160 chapters and the Knights 
of St. John. Among the special organizations 
for mission work are the Church Mission to 
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Deaf Mutes, Society for the Promotion of Church 
Work Among the Deaf Mutes, the Mid-Western 
Deaf Mute Mission, Conference of Church Work- 
ers among the Deaf, and the Seabury Society of 
New York. Amonz the national organizations 
for women and girls are the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety in America, the Order of the Daughters 
of the King, organizations for the Increase, Aid, 
and Better Sustenance of the Ministry, Clergy- 
men’s Mutual Insurance League, the Clergymen’s 
Retiring Fund, and the Church Pension Find. 
Organizations for educational purposes, church 
defense and propaganda are: The Protestant 
Episcopal Society for Promotion of Evangelical 
Knowledge, the Clerical Union for the Mainte- 
nance and Defense of Catholic Principles, the 
American Church Union, Albany Cathedral Sum- 
mer School, Society for the Home Study of Holy 
Scripture and Church History, Cambridge Con- 
ference, the Church Periodical Club, New .York 
Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, the 
Church Historical Society, the Church Missions 
Publishing Company, the American Society of 
Church Literature, and the Joint Diocesan Les- 
son Board. Organizations for social ameliora- 
tion and advancement are: the Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interest of La- 
bor, the Church Socialist League, the Church 
Temperance Society, the Church Mission of 
Help, and the Society for Social Advance. There 
are many other local societies established for 
promoting church unity, various guilds for de- 
votional purposes, and religious orders for both 
men and women. 

PROUST, Marcer. See French LITERATURE. 

PROVENCAL. See PHILOLoGy. 

PRUSSIA. Till the October revolution of 
1918 a kingdom of the German Empire; pro- 
claimed a republic, Nov. 13, 1918. (See Ger- 
MANY and War OF THE NATIONS.) Capital, 
Berlin. Area, before the war, 134,650 square 
miles; population, according to the census of 
Dec. 1, 1910, 40.165,219. For details of popula- 
tion see preceding YEAR Books. After the 
Treaty came into force modifications were made 
in the frontiers and during 1920 the exact limits 
were not fixed, but it was estimated that the 
loss to Prussia as the result of the war would 
amount to 31,266 square miles and a population 
of 7,965,000, thus leaving the area at about 
103,384 square miles with a population, based 
on the census of 1910, of about 32,000,000. In 
1910 the Protestants numbered 24,830,547 and 
the Roman Catholics, 14,581,829. The public 
debt, April 1, 1919 was given at 14,724,436,874 
marks: revenue for 1919, 6,546,699,278, balancing 
the expenditure. Statistics for education, pro- 
duction, commerce, etc., dated in 1920 from the 
period hefore the war and will be found in pre- 
ceding YFAR Books. 

The constitution was adopted in April, 1920, 
having been framed by the Prussian constituent 
national assembly, which was elected by universal 
suffrage and met March 1, 1919. Under the con- 
stitution, the ministry was vested with the pow- 
ers formerly possessed by the king, and the 
parliament was elected for four years. The min- 
istry appointed March 29, 1920, was constituted 
as follows: Premier and minister of agricul- 
ture, Herr Braun (Socialist); minister of the 
interior, Ilerr Severing (Socialist); minister of 
justice, Herr Zehnhoff (Centre) ; minister of pub- 
lic worship, Herr Hanisch (Socialist) ; minister 
of finance, Herr Ludemann (Socialist) ; minister 
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. dramatist who found the evidence from table-tip- 
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of national welfare, Herr Stegerwald (Centre) ; 
minister of railways, Herr Oeser (Democrat) ; 
and minister of commerce, Herr Fishheck (Demo- 
crat). 

PSYCHICAL BESEARCH. The year has 
seen the passing of the crest of the wave of 
popular interest in matters psychical. There is 
a change in the general tone of the writers, and 
in the nature of the subjects handled. The col- 
lection of evidence, in its various forms, still 
holds a place of importance. 

The American Institute for Psychical Re- 
search lost by death its secretary, Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, on June 17, 1920, at the age of 66 years. 
Dr. Hyslop was also editor of the Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 

Summarizing the general situation, J. H. 
Hyslop, in Results of Psychical Research (The 
N. Amer. Rev., ecxi, 80), finds that the evidence 
favors the spiritistic hypothesis as against that 
of mental telepathy as explanatory of messages, 
whose actuality he assumes. He believes that 
the difficulty of communication is due to our 
irrational way of living; a more rational and 
ethical life here will aid in establishing connec- 
tions. H. N. Brown, in Psychical Research 
(Harvard Theological Review, xiii, 45), also 
holds that the whole matter resolves into the 
question of telepathy vs. spirits, with the argu- 
ment favoring the spirits. The following new 
editions have appeared: H. Holt, On the Cosmio 
Relations and Immortality; Sir O. Lodge, Sur- 
vival of Man; F. W. H. Myers, Human Person- 
abity and Its Survival of Bodily Death; and R. 
Ingalese, History and Power of Mind. Some of. 
the many new books are: H. Bergson, Mind- 
Energy; Lectures and Essays, in which we are 
bidden to free the mind from the body, and to 
put it into its proper relations to the world of 
spiritual energy: H. Carrington, Higher Psychi- 
cal Development, in which the secrets of the 
Hindu Yogis are brought into relation with the 
psychicul investigations of the West; H. W. 
Dresser, Open Vision; A Study of Psychical 
Phenomeno—namely, of the phenomena hy which 
we are supposed to achieve an inner awareness of 
the spiritual world of which we are a part; 
J. A. Hill, Psychical Miscellanea; Being Papers 
on Psychical Research, Telepathy, Christian Sci- 
ence, Etc., a sympathetic treatment of the topics 
given in the sub-title; J. Magnussen, God’s Smile 
of a Danish 


ping and automatic writing convincing; and 
P. E. Carnillier, La survivance de l’dme, the 
story of x painter who hypnotized his model, as 
a means of diversion, whereupon the model 
showed mediumistic powers, and after some hun- 
dred séances the skeptical painter evinced faith. 
Other books of a general nature are: E. K. 
Bates, Children of the Dawn; G. Cannan, The 
Releare of the Soul; L. Chevreuil, Proofs of the 
Spirit World; W. N. Clarke, Immortality; M. 
Heindel, The Web of Destiny ; H. Holt, Essays on 
Psychwal Research; C. Kernohan, Spiritualism ; 
J. 8S. King, Dawn of the Awakened Mind; A. W. 
Lane and H. B. Beale, To Walk with God; M. A. 
McEvilly, Meslom’s Message from the Life Be- 
yond; A. J. Schofield, Modern Spiritism; Its 


‘Sctence and Religion; L. Spence, An Encyolo- 


pedia of Occultism; R. Steiner, Investigations in 
Occultism; G. Williams, Fear not the Crossing ; 
W. 8S. Walsh, The Psychology of Dreams; and 
M. Weil, Experiences of a Medium. The follow- 
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ing aim more directly at instruction, or at bring- 
ing daily life and literature into relation with 
the doctrines of spiritualism: R. T. Brown, 
Phe Mystery of Space; H. Carrington, Coming 
Science and Your Psychic Poicers and How to 
Develop Them; J. L. French, editor, The Beat 
Psychic Stories; Lady Gregory, Visions and Be- 
liefs in the Weat of Ireland; A. de Koven (Mrs. 
Reginald), A Cloud of Witnesses; J. W. Me- 
Spadden, Psychic Stories; A. Sinnett, Occult 
Teaching ; Collected Fruits; G. E. Wright, Prac- 
tical Views on Psychical Phenomena; and G. V. 
Owen and H. A. Dallas, The Nurseries of Heaven. 
Most of the articles have to do with evidential 
cases fromm which, however, no conclusions are 
drawn: a studied attempt not to antagonize by 
dogmatic assertion. From the Proceedings of 
the English Society we mention Miss Radclyffe- 
Hall and (Una) Lady Troubridge, On a Series 
of Sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard (Proc. 
S. P. R., xxx, 339), in which the medium trans- 
mits messages about past and present events as 
well as discloses facts unknown to the sitters. 
C. G. Jung, in The Psychological Foundations of 
Belief in Spirits (ib., xxxi, 75), concludes that 
Spirits are autonomous complexes which appear 
as projections because they are not associated to 
the Ego. T. W. Mitchell, in The Doris Fisher 
Case of Multiple Personality (ib., 30). finds no 
proof or necessary reason for assuming the 
spiritistic explanation of the personality of 
Sleeping Margaret. The Journal of the Ameri- 
pan Society for Psychical Research devotes two 
numbers (Jour. A. S. P. R., xiv, 425-522), to an 
In Memoriam for J. H. Hyslop, some of whose 
papers are: Incipient Mediumshtp (4b., 72), 
Consulling Spirits (7b., 119), Recent Eapert- 
ments with Mrs. Chenoweth as Medium (1b., 
163), and Experiments for Phasmatographs (ib., 
284). Other articles are: G. O. Tubby, Three 
Evidential Sittings (14b., 9); W. F. Prince, The 
Oracles of Baalam (1b., 556). See also C. Scott, 
Clairvoyance, Spiritism, and Occultism in Muste 
(Etude, xxxviii, 15), and Psychic Influence in 
Modern Music (1b., 229); F. R. Whitzel, Cosmos 
and Its Meaning; A Philosophic Interpretation 
of the Tenets of the Psychical Research Soctety 
(Open Court, xxxiii, 693); and J. Jastrow, 
Spiritualism and Sctence (Rev. of Revs., 1xi. 
504). 

PSYCHOLOGY. All psychologists of what- 
ever school or trend deplore the death of the fore- 
most representative of this science. 
professor of philosophy at Leipzig and founder 
of the famous psychological laboratory, died 
September Ist at the age of 88 years. Wundt 
was fortunately able to round off his life’s work 
by tha completion of his 10-volume Vélkerpsy- 
chologie, the greatest of all contributions so far 
made to Social Psychology. 

Others lost to psychology by death are: T. 
Flournoy, professor of philosophy and psychology 
at the University of Geneva, Nov. 5, 1920, at the 
age of 06 vears; P. .adame, psychiatrist, author 
of works on hypnotism, neurology, and aphasia, 
Oct. 21, 1919, at the age of 77 years; E. E. South- 
ard, Bullard professor of neuropathology at Har- 
vard University, Feb. 8, 1920, at the age of 44 
years; and A. Tamburini, professor of psychiatry 
at Rome, founder of the first Psychological 
Laboratory in Italy in 1896, July 238, 1919, at 
the age of 7] years. 

The annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association was held at Chicago, IIl., 
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December 28th, 29th, and 30th, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. S. I. Franz. The Third Congress of 
Italian psychologists met at Naples in July under 
the direction of Prof. C. Colucci. There has been 
founded a new Institute of Psychology at the 
University of Paris, which absorbs the Institute 
of Pedagogy. The Archivio Italiano di Psico. 
logia is a new periodical edited by F. Kiesow and 
A. Gemelli. 

GENERAT. PSYCHOLOGY: TEXT-BOOKS AND 
TREATISES. J. Fribes’ Lehrbuch der erperimen- 
tellen Psychologie is a compendium or hand-book 
O. Kiilpe’s Vorlesungen 
tiber Psychologie, a posthumous work edited by 
K. Btihler, is interesting for its treatment of 
feeling and disappointing by its failure to dis- 
cuss the processes of thought. There is a second 
edition of T. Flournoy’s IMétaphysique et Psy- 
chologie, with a preface by H. Hiéffding. C. 
Stumpf’s Empfindung und Vorstellung is syste- 
matically important. H. Gruender has published 
the first volume of an Introductory Course in Er- 
perimental Psychology; it contains 125 short ex- 
periments requiring simple equipment. The 
Foundations of Music by H. J. Watt is in part a 
psychological treatment of the subject. Other 
technical books are: B. Erdmann, Grundziige 
der Reproduktionspsychologie; W. Wirt, Spezi- 
elle psychophysiche Massmethoden; A. Pfinder, 
Einfiihrung m die Peychoalogie. The following 
are of a more popular type: C. A. Ruckmick, 
Brevity Book on Psychology; E. Severn, The 
Psychology of Behavior; F. Tracy, The Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence; J. T. Merz, A Fragment on 
the Human Mind; H. L. Eno, Activiem; C. G. 
Shaw, Short Talks on Psychology; W. D. Me- 
Kim, Study for the Times; J. B. Pratt, The Re- 
ligious Consciousness; A Psychological Study; 
W. Macpherson, Psychology of Persuasion; A. G. 
Tansley, The New Psychology and Its Relation 
to Ltfe; and G. S. Hall, Recreations of a Psy- 
chologist. J.S. Haldane, D’Arcy W. Thompson, 
P. C. Mitchell, and L. T. Hobhouse discuss the 
question: Are Physical, Biological, and Psycho- 
logical Categories Irreducible, and on the whole 
reply to it in the affirmative. E.G. Boring and 
k. B. Titchener (2101) give a critical analysis 
of Wrizhtson’s theory of hearing. R. M. Ogden, 
in The Tunal Manifold (19,136), presents graphi- 
eally the tonal manifold with the dimensions of 
intensity, volume, and pitch-brightness. W. Resch 
(6,e,1) gives a résumé of Wundt’s psychology of 
the will. Other general articles are: A. Storch 
(6,c,113), on the psychology and pathology of 
self; K. Gross (28,Ixxviii), on the psycho- 
logical motives of monism; M. Moog (6,¢,301), 
on the relation of psychology to logic and 
epistemology; E. R. Jaensch (28,b,257), on the 
psychology of color; and T. Haering (6,c,1), on 
evaluation. E. B. Titchener (2,213) presents a 
tentative form of “touch” pyramid which relates 
all the qualities, except warm and cold. which 
have their end organs in skin, muscle, joint, and 
tendon. 

The problem of perception stands out as 
dominant for the year. Theoretical and episte- 
mological discussions find but a small place; 
direct experimental investigations of phenome- 
nological tendency are fairly numerous. F. L. 
Dimmick, in An Experimental Study of Visual 
Movement and the Pht Phenomenon (2,317) dis- 
covers a gray flash, independent of the back- 
ground color, as the correlate of Wertheimer’s 
“pure” visual movement. V. Benussi, in Ver- 
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suche zur Analyse taktil erweckter Scheinbewe- 
qungen nach ihren aiisseren Bedingungen und 
thren Beziehungen zu den parallelen optischen 
Phainomenen (6,b, ), finds that the most im- 
portant condition is the quotient of total time 
and time between stimuli; that there is very 
clearly something given in experience; and that 
the magnitude of the movement is practically 
without limit. In another study (6,c,233), the 
same writer examines four types of complex 
illusory movement, mostly by the stroboscopic 
method. The appearance or the failure of the 
particular illusion depends very ‘largely on the 
attitude of the observer. K. Koffka (28,a,257) 
attempts a formal analysis of Wertheimer’s sup- 
posed central irradiation in terms of Korte’s 
laws. M. J. Zigler (2,273) takes up the work 
on the perception of form where Schumann 
dropped it. By variation in method he is able 
to go beyond Schumann and to isolate the data of 
experience for most of the farms studied; he also 
demonstrates the correlation of these diverse 
data with shifts in meaning. M. A. Goerrig 
(6,b, ) makes a psychophysical study of the 
influence of time on unseen movements of the 
arm. M. Binnefeld (6,c,129) investigates the 
relation of sensations from movements of the 
eyes to the estimation of linear and punctual ex- 
tents. The DL’s as well as the empirical factors 
vary with changes in the conditions. K. Gold- 
stein and A. Gelb (28,b,67) give the results of a 
study of the tactual localization, the perception 
of movement and the tactual space perception of 
a blinded subject whose wound affects the left 
occipital lobe. The subject could not distinguish 
two points or tell the position of a limb with the 
body at rest; and although he could make a 
drawing of an object he was unable to recognize 
the drawing as that of a particular object. The 
authors distinguish two kinds of “ideas” of 
movement, and conclude that there is no cutane- 
ous or kinesthetic basis for the perception of 
space. F. Schumann (28,d,224) continues the 
work of Hering and Jaensch on the perception of 
“seen” depth. He maintains the existence of a 
specific “glassy” sensation. H. Friedlaender 
(28,b,258) examines the conditions affecting the 


perception of lifted weights, and finds that dura-— 


tion, area, and intensity of stimulus are all im 
portant. Subcutaneous sensations and cutane 
ous pressures are alike adequate for the percep 
tion. Objectification, which makes for finer dis 
crimination, depends upon the direction of at 
tention to visual ideas and to past eee 
of the same kind. L. B. Hoisington (2,114) finds 
that the non-visual perception of the length of 
lifted rods depends upon two opposed pressures 
which stand to each other in a certain limited 
range of intensive ratio; on the objective side, 
the distunce of the centre of mass from the hand 
is important. C. R. Griffith (14,89) shows that 
dizziness is a complex perception, that certain of 
its component sensations fall off rapidly and even 
disappear with repetition, and that the mental 
and bodily state of the observer influences the 
experience in a marked way. In another study 
(14,15), the same writer proves that nystagmus, 
as measured by the duration, the number, and 
the amplitude of eye movements, decreases rapid- 
ly with repeated rotations. In a study of “some 
factors in the perception of relative movement” 
H. A. Carr and M. C. Hardy (19,24) find that 
increased size and intensity of the stimuli 
(lights) favor the perception; rate of movement 
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is of less account. The results obtained by G. 
W. Stewart (19,425) upon auditory localization 
confirm the “phase difference” theory. R. 
Prantl] (28,a,293), in an experiment on the per- 
ception of words turned at different angles to 
the observer, discovers that any deviation from 
the normal position decreases the rate of read- 
ing, and that the greatest decrease occurs at 150° 
and 210° with slight improvement at 180°. The 
results of O. Kutzner (6,a, ), who used a 
greater variety of conditions, point to the deter- 
mining influence of form of combination. O. 
Sterzinger (6,b, ) shows that the “form” of a 
musical interval depends on the character of the 
higher single tone, distance, and consonance, and 
that: its wsthetic value depends on direction of 
attention and associative factors. R.H. Paynter 
(7,No.3) publishes a practical study on the per- 
ception of names in connection with trade-mark 
infringements. Krass (6,c,300&402) reports two 
touch illusions; J. Kollerts (6,c,403) an audi- 
tory and a touch illusion. J. Wittman (6,e,69) 
discusses various theories of perspective involu- 
tion in relation to experimental results. J. 
Lindsay (22,69) and G. E. Moore (4,1) consider 
perception from an epistemological point of view. 

Experimental investigations of purely sensory 
experience are scanty. H. Sheppard (2,34) 
shows that adaptation to color takes place under 
high as well as under moderate or weak condi- 
tions of illumination, and that differences in 
chroma and to a less extent in brightness explain 
the differences in the time of complete adapta- 
tion. C. E. Ferree and G. Rand (19,1) find with 
a single observer that the limits of color sensi- 
tivity for R, Y, and B coincide with that for 
white light, if the intensity of illumination is 
very high; with lesser intensity, the fields narrow 
but remain concentric and interlaced. The limit 
for G obeys the same laws, but is narrower. Ac- 
cording to M. A. Bills (20,No.127), the lag in 
Visual sensation varies with wave-length and 
with intensity. The colors shift their position, 
relatively to the amount of lag, with increased 
intensity. E. R. Jaensch and E. A. Mueller 
(28,b,266) give the conditions effective for the 
phenomenon of visual transformation and con- 
clude, against Hering, that it obeys the same 
laws as contrast and does not depend upon con- 
trast. E.R. Jaensch (28,b,342) finds that Katz’ 
law of transformation holds likewise for con- 
trast. IF. L. Dimmick (2,301) argues that Gr 
is a terminal quality between Bk and W; we 
thus have two series, W to Gr and Gr to Bk, in- 
stead of the one ordinarily assumed. A. P. Weiss 
and Ek. L. Gatewood (2,166 and 194) publish 
studies of the vocal character of tones. The 
former writer employs pure tones, the latter, 
tuning-fork, violin, and piano tones, with chil- 
dren and unpracticed observers. The lower and 
higher tones give fairly consistent results; the 
intermediate tones show much _ inconsistency. 
The results do not support Kéehler. J. H. 
Alston (2,303) finds that the sensory quality of 
heat may arise when the simultaneously stimu- 
lated warm and cold spots are as far apart as 12 
em., and that the heat-quality may appear with 
or without the warm or the cold. R. H. Wheeler 
(18,No.5) reviews the “literature” of synesthe- 
sia and makes an inconclusive report on the 
synesthesia of a blind subject. He inclines to 
an explanation in reflex terms. S. D. Robbins 
(19,38) proposes a new test for types of verbal 
imagery. Long vowels receive more attention 
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than short, and short vowels more than conso- 
nants. J. Segond gives us a practical study in 
L’imagination pure et la vie ésthetique (23,58). 
E. R. Jaensch (28,d,37) discusses the nature and 
the conditions of two types of visual imagery. 

Size, measured in terms of intensity, is a con- 
dition of attention according to A. M. Bowman 
(2,31), although the influence of position cuts 
across the results. K. M.\Dallenbach (14,183) 
confirms and extends the work of Britz on the 
conditions of cognitive clearness. He is able on 
the basis of the reports of his observers to dis- 
tinguish clearly between attributive vividness 
and cognitive clearness. The conditions of the 
former condition the latter, although the reverse 
of this statement is not true. A. Gemelli ahd A. 
Galli (Arch. Ital. Psicol., i,39) report a study 
on the duration of attention by a new method. 
They find that attention fluctuates within short 
intervals. 

J. B. Watson and R. Rayner (14,1) are able to 
set up conditioned fear-reactions in a child nine 
months old. If they stimulated erogenous zones 
simultaneously with the presentation of the ob- 
ject that called forth the fear-response, this con- 
current stimulation interfered with the persist- 
ence of the conditioned fear. lL. Cellerier (5,257 ) 
reviews the “literature” of organic reaction and 
affective state, and shows that there is no specific 
reaction to pleasantness and unpleasantness, but 
that the “affective” reaction is really one of ad- 
justment. W. Bord (J. Exp. Ped., v,128) studies 
a long list. of children’s fears, and concludes that 
there are some specific and some general instinct- 
ive tendencies to fear. I. R. Kaiser (24,243) 
gives a popular account of the psychology of the 
thrill. J.. T. Troland (1.376) explains affective 
phenomena in terms of conductance: the quality 
depends on sign and the intensity upon rate. 
J. P. M’Gonigal (19,73) argues that the fear- 
reaction is a descendant of the death-feint in 
lower forms of life, due primarily to the effect 
of thyrine. 

Action has attracted but few investigators. 
S. Grundland (6,a, ) makes out, under five 
sets of instructions, nearly 40 types of simple 
reaction. The distinction between sensory and 
motor reaction depends upon the activity or pas- 
sivity of the fore-period, and not upon simple 
direction of attention. P. Mueller (6,¢,89) de- 
termines the temporal limens for disturbed and 
undisturbed reaction. Under the reactive atti- 
tude the two limens agree; under the anticipa- 
tory attitude, the difference averages 64c. E. L. 
Gatewood (20,No.126) finds different reaction- 
times for the different fingers, as well as for the 
two hands. When taken in combination, a right- 
hand and a left-hand finger gave the shortest 
time; two right-hand fingers, the next; and two 
left-hand fingers, the longest. Three types of 
-eaction significant for the detection of decep- 
tion appear in the work of W. M. Marston (14, 
72). J. E. Downey (2,208) finds that pen-lapses 
derive from visual experiences. 

Memory, ASSOCIATION, THotcHT. S. Kovacs 
(6,c.283) makes out two kinds of memory, recog- 
nitive and communicative, with their correspond- 
ing attitudes. T. V. Moore (20,No.120) con- 
cludes that power of retention and power of per- 
ception tend to deteriorate together. Since, how- 
ever, there are cases where the one fails out of 
all proportion to the other, they must be separate 
functional abilities. Y. Delhorbe (5,309) finds 
a very high correlation between memory for 
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words and memory for images. K. Lewin (28, 
Ixxvii, ) concludes that the essential condition 
for association is the readiness of reproductive 
“activity,” and not consecutive repetition or 
Aufgabe. QO. Selz (28,b,211) argues for the com- 
plex of the thought-psychologists and against the 
constellation of the associationists. O. Ster- 
zinger (6,c,363) traces the elements and their 
form of combination in poetic images. A. A. 
Gruenhaum (6,b, ;c,74;d,182) offers three 
papers on the general nature of the thought-con- 
sciousness. Two papers on kindred subjects are 
by L. Rangette (6,b, ) and M. Nachmanson 
(6,b, ). Two studies on the process of abstrac- 
tion are by E. Achenbach (6,a, ) and F. Seifert 
(28,lxxviii, ); two on the relation of process to 
meaning are by T. V. Moore (20,No.119) and 
A. R. McDonough (20,No.122). R. H. Wheeler 
(18,No.2) publishes 4n Experimental Investiga- 
tion of the Process of Choosing, and F. Paulhan 
(23,1) La sensibtlité, intelligence et la rolonté 
dans tous les faits psychologiques. 

MENTAL MEASUREMENT. E. G. Boring (Psych. 
Bull., xvi, 335; 2,1; Science, N.S. ii,129) calls 
for a close scrutiny of some of the fundamental 
assumptions of mental measurement. He holds 
that we are not justified, in the case of mental 
functions, in postulating the validity of the nor- 
mal law. B. Rum] (21,57) declares that, in men- 
tal testing, we assume certain working hypothe- 
ses which, if not false, need to be proved. G. H. 
Thomson (9,319), in The General Factor Fallacy 
in Psychology, shows, in opposition to the argu- 
ment of Spearman and Garnett, that a hierarchi- 
cal arrangement of coefficients of correlation does 
not necessarily imply a common factor. E. L. 
Thorndike (3,25) points out, a constant error in 
psychological ratings. S. W. Fernberger (14.,- 
126) obtains very different results from experi- 
ments with lifted weights according as the sec- 
ond weight is always preceded by a lighter or by 
a heavier weight. W. McClelland (9,315) pro- 
poses a correction for all psychological and edu- 
cational measurements. The Scott Co. Labora- 
tory (3,115) publishes a table to facilitate the 
computation of coeflicients of correlation by the 
rank-order method. 

APPLIFD PsycnHoLocy. The interest in the 
selection of men by the use of psychological prin- 
ciples and tests developed during the war has 
carried over into the industrial world. W. H. R. 
Rivers, in Psychology and the War (Scribmers 
Maq., 1xvili,161), sums up the general situation 
by saying: “War emphasized the need of a psy- 
chology that has or may have social application. 
The work on neuroses and the industrial rela- 
tions has started us on the way to a more prac- 
tical psychology from the social standpoint.” 
H. L. Hollingworth answers in the affirmative 
the question Can Workers Be Tested ( Business 
Personnel, 1,16). G. 8. Hall (24,281) discusses 
six basal instincts in their bearing on the indus- 
trial situation. H.C. Link, in 4 Neto Applica- 
tion of Psychology to Industry (3,245), finds 
that the psychological test not only selects the 
right person for the particular work, but also 
aids in the discovery of bad conditions which 
make for discontent and so for inefficiency. E. 
Frost, in What Industry Wants and Does not 
Want from the Psychologist (3,18), argues that 
the psychologist helps most in the solution of 
industrial problems when he shows the impor- 
tance of psychology itself. M.C. Jarrett, in The 
Mental Hygiene of Industry (16,867), upholds 
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the theses that industrial organization calls for 
attention to individual mental characteristics; 
that the mental sciences can give practical help 
in dealing with minds in everyday actions; and 
that it is feasible to use mental science in indus- 
trial organization. H. D. Kitson, in Economic 
Implications in the Psychological Doctrine of 
Interest (J. Poltt. Eoon., xxviii,332), maintains 
that it is the psychological state of interest that 
must be brought out in our economic relations. 
E. E. Southard, in three articles (16,43 ;281; 
550), tells of the important part psvchologists 
and psychiatrists are to play in our industrial 
life. Other articles are: F. B. Gilbreth and 
L. M. Gilbreth, How to Increase Production (Ind., 
cii,354) ; H. D. Kitson, Vocational Guidance and 
the Theory of Prohability (School Rev., ii,143) ; 
C. S. Meyers, Psychology and Industry (9,177). 
Some books which deal with the relation of psy- 
chology to industry are: E. L. Benedict, Prac- 
tical Psychology ; H. Chellew, Human and Indus- 
trial Efficiency; S. Cody, Commercial Testa and 
How to Use Them, F.C. Kelly, Human Nature in 
Business; B. Muscio, Lectures on Industrial Psy- 
chology; and F. Watts, The Psychological Prob- 
lems of Industry. Two books of a special nature 
are: W. D. Scott, Psychology of Advertising 
and H. I). Kitson, Manual for the Study of the 
Psychology of Advertising and Selling. In the 
following papers we find accounts of specific trade 
tests: W. Benary (27,250), H. M. Johnson 
(Science, civ,449), E. Murray (3,30), R. S. 
Roberts (13,101), O. Lippman and O. Stolzen- 
loos 27,173), and S. Wyatt and H. C. Weston 

293). 

EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLtogy. D. W. LaRue’s 
Psychology for Teachers is a text written from a 
purely practical point of view. M. V. O’Shea’s 
Mental Development and Education follows the 
lines laid down in hia earlier works. O. Lipp- 
mann publishes a brief Psychologie fiir Lehrer. 
M. Drummond, in 7'he Dawn of Mind, gives a 
fairly orthodox view of the development of mind; 
she follows McDougall in her treatment of the 
instincts. Another general] treatise is A. S. Ed- 
wards’ I’undamental Principles of Learning and 
Study. R. A. Mackie’s Education during Ado- 
lescence applies the principles of G. S. Hall. B. 
Muscio in Fluctuations in Mental Efficiency 
(9,317) finds no evidence for decreased efficiency 
after work. Sir R. Blair (Nature, evi,323) 
Pleads for a science of education which goes be- 
yond mere applied psychology. In Imagination 
and Its Place in Education, E. A. Kirkpatrick ap- 
plies to school subjects the facts so far gathered 
concerning the imagination of children. F. H. 
Alport, in The Influence of the Group upon As- 
sociation and Thought (14,159), finds that the 
group improves quantity and not quality. Other 
studies are: P. Tyer, Training the Subconscious 
Mind in the School Room (Ed., x|, 289); H. E. 
Purcell, T'eaching Psychology via Life (Ed. Rev., 
lix,395); A. Richards, School Adjustment and 
the Psychic Environment (24,178); T. R. Garth, 
The Psychology of Riddle Solution: An Experi- 
ment in Purposive Thinking (13,16); R. C. 
Moore, The Emotion of Admiration and Its De- 
velopment in Children (J. Ea. Ped., v,221); G. 
F. Arps, Work with Knowledge of Results versus 
Work without Knouledge of Results (20,No. 
125); G. 8. Snoddy, An Eaperimental Analysis 
of a Case of Trial and Prror Learning in the 
Human Subject (20,No.124); J. Peterson, The 
Backward Elimination of Errors in Mental .Maze 
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Learning (14,257); and P. E. Kretzmann, Psy- 
chology and the Christtan Day-School, 

MENTAL Tests. Workers in the field of men- 
tal testing tend to place more emphasis on prac- 
tical application and less on the tests as tests. 
The tendency shows itself especially in the use 
of tests in schools and colleges as the basis for 
grading or for college entrance in the absence 
of other examinations. As examples we have: 
S. S. Brooks, Using Standardized Tests in Rural 
Schools for Grading Purposes (12,729); R. Pint- 
ner and H. Noble, The Classification of School 
Children According to Mental Age (12,713); S. 
L. Pressy and L. W. Pressy, Measuring the Use- 
fulness of Tests in Solving School Problems (26, 
531), where brief tests for the Junior High School 
and the entering primary classes corrected all 
gross misplacements; and W. D. Armstrong (13, 
165), who found the Otis scale satisfactory for 
classifying high-school pupils. Other reports 
are: Iu. . Terman, The Use of Intelligence 
Tests in the Grading of School Children (12,20) ; 
W. M. Proctor, Psychological Tests as a Means 
of Measuring the Probable Success of High School 
Pupila (12,258) ; The Use of Psychological Tests 
in the Educational Guidance of High School 
Pupils (12,369). M. M. Wentworth (26,58) 
finds the army Alpha tests better than teachers’ 
estimates for selecting students of college grade; 
and W. H. Smith (26,71) proves that the results 
from the use of the Otis Group Intelligence Tests 
afford a reliable basis for predicting high-school 
success. Some reports on the use of tests with 
college students are: J. E. Anderson, Intellt- 
gence Tests of Yule Freshmen (26,417); E. A. 
Jones, Army Tests and Oberlin Freshmen (26, 
389); E. L. Noble and G. F. Arps, Umversity 
Students’ Intelligence Ratings According to the 
Army Alpha Tests (26,233); A. L. Rodgers, 
Mental Tests as a dfeans of Selecting and Classi- 
fying College Students (13,181); M. J. Van- 
Wagenen, Some Results and Inferences Derived 
from the Use of the Army Tests at the Uniwersity 
of Minnesota (93,59); and I. N. Madsen, High 
School Students’ Intclligence Ratings according 
to the Army Alpha Tests (26,298). S. 8S. Colvin, 
in The Validity of Psychological Tests for College 
Entrance (Ed. Rev., 1x,7), gives three reasons 
why psychological tests fail to agree with college 
records. Practically all the new tests are for 
group examination. They include the National 
Intelligence Tests prepared under the auspices of 
the National Research Council by M. E. Hag- 
gerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, G. M. 
Whipple, and R. M. Yerkes, Chairman; the Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale; the Standard Educa- 
tional Tests by M. E. Haggerty; Haggerty Read- 
ing Examination; the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability; W. H. Pyle, A Manual for the 
Mental and Physical Examination of School 
Children (revised) ; FE. Reedy and J. W. Bridges, 
'A4 Short Point Scale for Mental Measurement 
(3,258); R. Pintner and F. Fitzgerald, An Edu- 
cational Survey Test (13,207); S. L. Pressy, A 
Brief Group Scale of Intelligence for Use in 
School Surveys; D Herderschee, Tests fiir taub- 
stumme Kinder (27,40), a series of 31 tests 
graded according to year; and M. J. VanWagenen, 
Graded Opposites and Analogies Tests (13,240). 
R. Pintner and S. Renshaw, in A Standardization 
and Wewhting of 200 Analogies (3,263), give 
three significant values. Other articles dealing 
with some phase of tests are: E. Claparade, 
Percentilage de quelques tests Waptitude (5, 
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313); De la constance des subjects a l’égard des 
tests d’aptitude (5,325); G. E. Bird, A Test of 
Some Standard Tests (13,275); J. N. Curtis and 
G. A. Taylor, The Application of Mental Tests 
to Persona over Fifty Years of Age (3,39); E. A. 
Lincoln, The Effects of Native Intelligence upon 
Scores in Standard Tests (acquirement) (26, 
441); L. W. Pressy, The Influence of Inadequate 
Schooling and Poor Environment upon Results 
with Tests of Intelligence (3,91); G. C. Myers, 
Intelligence of Troops Infected with Hookworm 
vs. Those not Affected (24,211); J. F. Dashiel, 
The Effect of Practice on Two Mental Tests (13, 
151) ; and C. S. Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes, Army 
Mental Tests. On the side of special abilities we 
have: G. Revész, Priifung der Mustkalitadt (28, 
d,163); S. L. Pressy and O. R. Chambers, First 
Revision of a Group Scale Designed for Investt- 
gating the Emotions (3,97); and J. b. Downey, 
The Adolescent Will Profile (13,157) and Some 
Volitional Patterns Revealed by the Will Profile 
(14,281). M. E. Loughlin (20,No.121) gives the 
results of an inquiry into the etiology of feeble- 
mindedness, and H. A. Toops and R. Pintner (14, 
231) publish Curves of Growth of Intelligence. 
S. Cody (21,572) formulates rules for mental 
measurement. M. R. Trabue and F. P. Stock- 
bridge, in Measure Your Mind, offer a handbook 
for the layman. 

SociaL PsycHoLtocy. Mention has already 
been made of Wundt’s Volkerpsychologie. An 
important book in this field is W. McDougall’s 
The Group Mind, developed along the lines laid 
down in the author's Social Psychology. I. Ed- 
man, in Human Traite and Their Social Signtfi- 
cance, deals with social institutions as means of 
control over man’s unchanged nature. G. E. 
Partridge, in Psychology of Nations, outlines the 
social past and gives a programme of education 
for the future. FE. D. Martin, in The Behavtor 
of Crowds; A Psychological Study, makes hate 
the impelling motive of the crowd. R. R. Marett, 
Psychology and Folk Lore; C. I. Major. How to 
Develop Will Power; G. W. Patrick, The Pasy- 
chology of Social Reconstruction; and F. A. Par- 
sons, The Psychology of Dress are books with a 
social reference. Works which treat of the politi- 
cal aspect of social life are: F. A. Beecher, 
Nattonal Politica in Its Psychological Aspect 
(Open Court, xxxiii, 653) and L. Maury, Psy- 
thologie et politique (Rev. polit. et litt., lviii, 
632). Psychology in its relation to criminal 
procedure is the theme of: G. G. Fernald, Im- 
portance of Character Study in Criminology (10, 
107); E. A. Doll, Study of Multiple Criminal 
Factors (10,33); J. K. Oliver, Emotional States 
and Illega! Acts (10,77); C. E. Benson, Study in 
Criminal Psychology (10,119); P. L. Gray, 
Children and the Cinema (J. Exp. Ped., v,194) ; 
rer R. Pettow, Zur Psychologie der Transvestie 
(6,b, ). 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ABNORMAL. The Psy- 
chology of Subnormal Children by L. S. Hollings- 
worth is an outstanding book in this field. The 
author brings to her work insight enriched by 
years of experience. Another book of general 
interest is Abnormal Psychology and Education 
by F. Watts. Books on general and special neu- 
roses are: M. Culpin, Psychoneuroses of War 
and Peace; G. Dumas, Troubles mentauz et 
troubles nerveue de guerre; Dumas et Aime, 
Névroses et psychoses de guerre chez les Austro- 
Allemands; H. L. Hollingworth, Psychology of 
Functional Neuroses; Porot et Hesnard, Pey- 
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chiatrie de guerre et Verpertise mentale mili- 
taire; E. Jones, Treatment of the Netroses; and 
Roussy, Boisseau, D’Oelsnitz, Traitement des 
psychonévroses de guerre. <A. Leclére offers a 
Contribution a@ Vétude des régressions psy- 
chiques” (23,203). J. C. Foster, in Significant 
Responses in Certain Memory Testa (3,142), 
finds that both the quality and the quantity of 
response are significant for certain psychoses. 
S. Freud's General Introduction to Psychoanaly- 
sis is both simple and authoritative. Two other 
books, 33. Low’s Psychoanalysis and A. Tridon’s 
Psychoanalysis; Its History, Theory, and Prac- 
tice give general accounts of the Freudian 
theory. P. H. Furfey and T. V. Moore, in Con- 
actous and Unconscious Factors tn Symbolism 
and Hypnotic Analogtes (20,No.121), argue for 
an extension of subconscious motives. Accord- 
ing to G. Humphreys, in The Conditioned Reflez 
and the Freudian Wish (1,338), the wish is a 
more or less complicated system of interdepend- 
ent reflexes and does not derive necessarily, or in 
any case directly, from the sex-complex. C. E. 
Corey (1,369) describes a case of automatic 
drawing which is of interest because the disso- 
ciated controlling complex belongs to one of the 
highest functions of mind. In Psychoanalysis 
and Behavior, A. Tridon shows how all human 
conduct may be interpreted from the psychoana- 
lytic point of view. E. Holmes (15,509) and 
E. M. Caillard (15,776) wish to put the princt- 
ples of psychoanalysis to use for preventive pur- 
poses. I’ H. Coriat, in Repressed Emotions, 
treats psychoanalytically of repressed emotion in 
primitive society and in literature. The follow- 
ing are specific cases of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment:E. S: Conklin (2,59) The Foster Child 


- Fantasy ; G. Berguer, Quelques traits de la vie de 


Jésus au point de vue psychologique et psycho- 
analytique; R. de Saussure, A propos d’un dis- 
ciple D’Unternéhrer (5,297); I. H. Coriat, Hys- 
terta of Lady Macbeth; L. Dooley, Psychoanaly- 
sts of Charlotte Bronté, as a type of the Woman 
Genius; (2,221); and L. Pruettf, A Psychoana- 
lytic Study of Edgar Allen Poe (2,370). The 
following list attests the popular interest in the 
subject: P.M. Blanchard, The Adolescent Girl; 
M. K. Bradby, Psychoanalysis and Its Place 
Life; R. Briffault, Psyche’s Lamp; P. Bousfield, 
Elements of Psychoanalysis; P. C. Bjerre, His- 
tory and Practice of Psychoanalysis (2d ed); 
EK. Evans, Problem of the Nervous Child; H. J. 
O’Higgins, The Secret Springs; J. Varendouck, 
The Psychology of Day Dreams; W. S. Walsh, 
Psychology of Dreams; B. Malzberg, Child's 
Mind @ la Freud (Soc. Hyg., vi,105); S. N. Pat- 
ten, Analysis of Mental Defects (Monist, xxx, 
107); D. G. Mason, Psychoanalysis and Mustc 
(Arts and Dec., xiii,106) ; and H. C. Grumbine, 
Reaction of a Layman to Psychoanalysis (Secrib- 
ners M., lxviii,602). ; 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. See EpucarIon. 

PUGILISM. See Boxina. 

PULITZER TROPHY. CONTEST. See 
AERONAUTICS. 

PULP. See PAPER. 

PUMPELLY, JosiaH COLLINS. cuties died 
January 5. He was born at Owego, N. Y., Aug. 
16, 1839; graduated at Rutgers College in 1860, 
and studied at Columbia University. He aided 
in raising and drilling men in the Civil War. 


He was one of the founders of the Huguenot, 


Society in the United States and a member of 
other social organizations. He published Our 
French Allies and Other Addresses (1889) and 
was on the staff of the American Magazine. 

QUAKERS. See FRIENDS. 

QUEBEC. A province of Canada, extending 
from Ontario to the northern border of the 
United States and New Brunswick, northward 
to the Hudson Strait and including most of the 
Labrador peninsula. Capital, Quebec. Esti- 
mated area, 706,834 square miles, including 15,- 
969 square miles of water. Population (1911) 
2,003,032, of whom 1,605,339 were of French 
origin. The above figures apply only to the area 
possessed by Quebec before 1912, namely 351,- 
873 square miles and do not include Ungava 
which was annexed in 1912. In 1917 the popu- 
lation of the whole province was estimated at 
2,380,042, of which 1,145,646 was rural and 1, 
234,396 urban. Population of the chief cities 
in 1917: Montreal, 700,000; Quebec, 103,000; 
Maisonnenve. 37,200; Hull, 25,400. It is under 
a Lieutenant-Governor who acts through an ex- 
ecutive council or a responsible ministry; a legis- 
lative council of 24 members appointed for life 
and a legislative assembly of 81 members elected 
for five years. As the result of the election held 
in June, 1919, the members of the legislative 
assembly were distributed by political parties 
at the becinning of the year as follows: Liber- 
als, 72; Conservatives, 7; Labor, 2. Lieutenant- 
Governor at the beginning of 1920, Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick; Prime Minister, Sir Lomer Gouin. 

QUEENSLAND. A state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, situated to the north of New 
South Wales, and next to the largest of the 
Australian states. Area, 670,500 square miles; 
population (1911) 605,813; estimated, June 30, 
1919, 712,827, exclusive of aborigines, who were 
estimated at 20,000. Immigration in 1918 was 
110,878 and emigration including the expedi- 
tionary forces, 104,749. Total births in 1918 
were 19,560: deaths, 7158. Capital, Brisbane, 
with a population estimated in 1918 at 181,199. 
Executive power is in a Lieutenant-Governor who 
acts through a responsible ministry; and legis- 
lative power in the legislative council of 49 
members appointed by the Crown for life and the 
legislative assembly of 72 members elected by 
male and female adult suffrage. The Governor 
at the beginning of 1920 was Maj. Sir Hamilton 
John Goold-Adams and the Prime Minister, E. G. 
Theodore. See AUSTRALIA. 

QUICKSILVER. Preliminary figures show- 
ing the production of quicksilver in the United 
States in 1920, compiled by the United States 
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Geological Survey, gave a total of 13,070 
flasks. Of this output 9366 flasks was credited 
to. California, 3601 flasks to Texas, 79 flasks 
to Nevada, and 24 flasks to Oregon. So far 
as known neither Idaho nor Arizona produced any 
quicksilver. The year was a discouraging one to 
quicksilver mine operators, who had_ to 
face a decline in prices consequent upon a 
decreased demand for their product and found 
little relief from the prevailing high cost 
of labor and supplies. Such demand as there 
was for the metal was met from surplus stocks 
accumulated during the war, from quicksilver 
originally sold abroad but resold in this coun- 
try, and from imports. ‘the average price of 
quicksilver in 1920 per flask of 75 pounds, as 
quoted by the mining and scientific press for 
the San Francisco market, was $79.66. The 
highest monthly average was $100, in April, 
and the lowest was $52, in December. The price 
held up fairly well to the end of August but 
then fell steadily to the end of the year. 

RACING. Thoroughbred racing attained the 
heights of popularity in 1920 especially in the 
United States. Record crowds visited the tracks 
in the vicinity of New York daily, the climax 
being reached on Memorial Day at Belmont Park 
when there were 42,000 paid admissions. The 
season was also noted for the remarkable showing 
made by Man O'War, a three-year old owned by 
Samuel C. Riddle. This superhorse piled up the 
unprecedented total of $244,465 in winnings dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920, being undefeated in 11 starts 
in the last-named year. 

A summary of Man O’War’s wonderful record 
during 1920 follows: 

Mav 18—won Preakness Stakes at Pimlico; 
May 29—won the Withers at Belmont Park, es- 
tablishing a new track record of 1 minute, 3545 | 
seconds for the mile; June 12—won the Belmont 
Stakes at Belmont Park, establishing a world’s 
record of 2 minutes, 1414 seconds for a mile and 
three-eignths; June 22—-won the Stuyvesant 
Stakes at Jamaica; July 10—won the Dwyer 
Stakes at Aqueduct, establishing a new Ameri- 
can record of 1 minute, 4914 seconds for a mile 
and one-eighth; August 8—won the Miller 
Stakes at Saratoga; August 21—won the Travers 
Stakes at Saratoga, establishing a new track 
record of 2 minutes, 14 seconds for a mile and a 
quarter; September 4—won the Lawrence Real- 
ization Stakes at Belmont Park, establishing a 
new world’s record of 2 minutes, 404 seconds for 
a mile and five-eighths. September 11—won the 
Jockey Club Stakes at Belmont Park, establish- 
ing a new American record of 2 minutes, 28% 
seconds for a mile and a half; September 18— 
won the Potomac Stakes at Havre de Grace, es- 
tablishing a new track record of 1 minute, 444% 
seconds for a mile and one-sixteenth; October 12 
—won a match race from Sir Barton at Windsor, 
Canada, for a $75,000 purse and gold plate valued 
at $5000. 

The winners of the more important racing fix- 
tures in the United States in 1920 were: 

Brooklyn Handicap, Cirrus; Saratoga Handi- 
cap, Sir Barton; Suburban Handicap, Paul 
Jones; Saratoga Cup, Exterminator; Futurity, 
Step Lightly; Latonia Derby, Upset: Kentucky 
Derby, Paul Jones; Brooklyn Derby, Man O’War. 

J. Butwell was the leading American jockey. 
He had 536 mounts, finishing first 109 times, 
second 92 times, third 105 times, and was un- 
placed on 230 occasions. J. Rodriguez piloted 
105 winners and finished second 113 times. The 
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most successful English jockey was S. Donoghue, 
who scored 122 firsts, 98 seconds, and 74 thirds. 
The leading English owner was Sir R. Jardine 
with $91,510. Capt. G. Loder’s Spion Kop cap- 
tured the English Derby and Comrade, owned by 
M. E. de St. Alary. won the Grand Prix de Paris. 

The Grand Circuit season comprised 310 races, 
181 for trotters and 129 for pacers. Tommy 
Murphy and Fred Erdman were the leading driv- 
ers, each winning 30 events. Peter Manning was 
the largest individual winner with a total of 
$26,550. This horse also set a new world’s rec- 
ord for the best three heats at a mile, his times 
being 2:03, 2:023, and 2:0214. Single G. es- 
tablished a new world’s pacing record by travel- 
ing three heats in 1:59. 2:00, and 2:0034. 

RACQUETS and COURT TENNIS. C. S. 
Pell captured the national amateur racquets 
singles, defeating S. G. Mortimer by scores of 
9-15, 15-9, 15-2, 15-8. The doubles title went 
to Jay Gould and J. W. Wear who defeated C. S. 
Pell and S. G. Mortimer 15-9, 15-11, 9-15, 15-10, 
16-18, 6-15, 15-7. Jack Soutar triumphed over 
Otto Glockler in matches for the American pro- 
fessional racquets championship by scores of 
15-5, 16-8, 9-15, 15-10. 

A. J. Cordier of the Yale Club. New York City 
won the national amateur squash championshin, 
defeating Anderson Dana of the Crescent A. C. 
17-15, 15-9, 15-3. Jay Gould again reiened su- 
preme in the court tennis singles. The court 
tennis doubles honors were gained by Gould and 
J. W. Wear. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. A _ non-sectarian 
institution of the higher learning for the educa- 
tion of women, at Cambridge, Mass.. founded in 
1879. The enrollment for the regular fall ses- 
sion of 1920 was 614. The faculty numhered 133. 
who were instructors and professors of Harvard 
University. The productive funda amounted to 
$1,900,000 and the income to $90,000. There 
were 44,000 volumes in the librarv. President, 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, LL.D.. Litt.D. 

RADIO-TELFGRAPHY. See WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 

RADIO-TELEPHONY. See WIRELESS TEL- 
EGRAPTIY ANT TELEPHONY. 

RADIUM, Menicar Uses or. It is not yet 
generally understood that radium mav extend 
more hope for the mitigation of persistent high 
blood pressure and hardening of the arteries than 
any other of our resources. This is pointed out 
by Dr. Field, Director of the New York Radium 
Institute, in the Medical Record for Dec. 25, 
1920. The title of his paper is “The Infiuence 
of Radioactivity in the Treatment of Hyperten- 
sion.” The greatest proved efficiency of radium 
is in the treatment of malignant disease (see 
CANCER) and here the metal acts as a surgical 
resource, a. substitute for the knife. Tts use here 
is sometimes atyled radiosurgery. But there are 
also radinomedical possibilities, for gaseous ra- 
dium, known as emanation, has all the virtues of 
solid radium and solutions are easily rendered 
radioactive. Radium has in fact been used me- 
dicinally from the outset, but heretofore has done 
nothing that could not have been done as well or 
better by other means. Dr. Field is. however, 
quite sanguine as to the future of the metal in 
the field of persistent high hlood pressure and 
arteriosclerosis, and helieves that at Jeast three- 
fourths of patients with these conditions can have 
their lives prolonged for many vears. He he- 
lieves that the drug will be as serviceable here as 
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it has been in cancer, which is saying much. 
There is considerable similarity between the two 
affections, for both often attack the robust sub- 
ject who has never been ill and at about the same 
age period; and both come on insidiously. To 
the latter characteristic is due the admonition 
to have periodical examinations made while yet 
in health, and needless to state the case which 
is soonest discovered is usually the one to benefit 
most from treatment. Persistent high blood 
pressure is the foterunner of actual] hardening 
of the arteries and the latter in turn precedes 
the degenerative diseases of the heart, kidneys, 
and the blood vessels themselves. 

“So commonly are these three types of degener- 
ation aseociated in the same individual that we 
speak of cardiovasculorenal disease as a patho- 
logical entity. The great liability of these sub- 
jects to cerebral apoplexy makes the brain a 
participant to some extent in this great ¢ompli- 
cation of diseases. We know very little of the 
first causes of persistent high blood pressure. 
According to the author it is hardly encountered 
in the manual toiler, but fhis statement should 
be qualified because certain of the physical work- 
ers are jiredisposed to arteriosclerosis, depending 
on the amount and character of the work per- 
formed. It is true that sedentary livers and 
‘mental workers are menaced by the disease, espe- 
cially those who, carrying burdens of responsi- 
bility, are under constant mental stress and who 
work for long hours at a stretch with neglect 
of exercise and with the habit of eating consider- 
ably more than their physical requirement. 
These subjects improve considerably under a radi- 
cal change of habits—an active outdoor life and 
reduction in diet, with relief from mental] strain. 

Since radium stimulates most of the functions 
it is difficult to understand its exact rdle in re- 
lieving arterial disease. Recently it has been 
claimed that it exerts a direct action on the auto 
matic activity of the heart beat. That it does 
relieve the symptoms of high tension and arterio- 
sclerosis is readily apparent, and it is probable 
that if used in season the treatment may prove 
curative. If only a palliative the treatment will 
of course need renewing from time to time. 
Iven with advanced organic disease of the heart 
and kidneys life can be prolonged and symptoms 
relieved. 

The subject of administration is one of the 
greatest interest because radium is still scarce 
and the supply will hardly be equal to the con- 
stantly increasing demand. Used medicinally it 
exerts its influence in very small quantities, and 
even the minute amounts natural to certain min- 
eral springs have given notable results. 

In addition to the use of radioactive mineral 
waters, gaseous radium or emanation may be in- 
haled and baths may be taken in radioactive 
water. Radium element proper in solution may 
be injected beneath the\skin or into the veins. 
The metal is given thus in one of its salts— 
bromide or chloride. The author has used ra- 
dium element in this manner in nearly 
treatments and has never seen any toxic effects. 
The foreign substance is not retained in the body 
but is eliminated in the usual manner. Gaseous 
radium does not remain long in the body but 
radium element may be demonstrated in the 
latter for as long as 12 weeks. Dr. Field will 
not undertake cases unless the subject will te 
main under treatment for a maximum of 16 
weeks. He obtains good results without coincr 
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dent dieting and hygiene, although he advises 
that other measures be utilized along with ra- 
dium. ‘She worst symptoms such as headache 
and dizziness, pain in the cardiac region, insom- 
nia, etc., disappear in a few days, while at the 
end of the treatment the blood pressure may 
show a reduction of from 15 to 44 mm. in cases 
originally 160 to 200 mm., the greatest reduc- 
tion being naturally seen in the higher pres- 
sures. As a rule the patients remain well from 
6 to 12 months at which juncture there may be a 
return of high pressure; if this is promptly 
treated the period of treatment may be reduced 
to two or three weeks. Relapses are apt to fol- 
low certain abuses like overeating. Subjects 
threatened with relapse should be able by means 
of right living and the use of same form of 
gaseous radium such as radioactive mineral 
waters to ward off or keep down the tendency. 
Many patients treated four years ago have been 
free from relapse. 

RAILROAD TERMINALS. See City PLAn- 
NING. = 

RAILWAYS. The Transportation Act be- 
came a law on Feb. 28, 1920, and on March 1, 
1920, the railroads which had been taken over 
by the United States government as a war meas- 
ure Jan. 1, 1918, were returned to the private 
corporations that owned them. This Transpor- 
tation Act was the enactment into law of certain 
parts of the Cummins bill originating in the Sen- 
ate and the Esch bill originating in the House 
of Representatives, containing some provisions 
however, that were not in either bill and omit- 
ing many provisions that were in one or other 
of the bills. Its passage marked a distinctly new 
epoch in the history of regulation of American 
railroads. It provided for the termination of 
**Federal control” of railroads, the settlement of 
disputes between common carriers and their em- 
ployees, and an amendment to the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce of 1887. 

The larger railroads of the country had been 
rented by the government from the private cor- 
porations that owned them and operated by off- 
cers appointed by the government and by em- 
ployees paid by the government from Jan. 1, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920. The Transportation Act pro- 
vided for relinquishment of this rental but for 
a guarantee to such private corporations as elect- 
ed to accept it of a net revenue equal to govern- 
ment rental for six months—that is up to August 
31lst—on condition that any net earnings in ex- 
cess of the amount of the rental should be turned 
over to the government. Nearly all of the rail- 
road corporations accepted this guarantee, the 
more important exceptions being the Southern 
Railway, the Pere Marquette, the St. Louis South- 
western, the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
and Long Island. It provided also for the fund- 
ing of indebtedness of the carriers to the govern- 
ment for a period of 10 years at 6 per cent inter- 
est. This indebtedness was incurred by the car- 
riers through the expenditure by the government 
of sums for additions and betterments to the 
property of the carriers and advances by the gov- 
ernment of sums for the refunding of corporation 
securities maturing during the period of govern- 
ment operation. 

The operating expenses of the carriers had been 
increased so much under Federal] operation that 
with few exceptions the government was called 
upon to make up very considerable deficits for 
the six months period. 
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The Act created a Railroad Board of Labor 
Adjustment composed of nine members, three 
representing the employees, three representing 
the managements, and three representing the 
public, with salaries of $10,000 each, to pass upon 
wages and working conditions. The findings of 
this board are to be made public but are not en- 
forceable by iaw. 

President Wilson on April 13th appointed the 
following nine men as members of the Railroad 
Labor Board: 

Public representatives: G. W. W. Hanzer, 
assistant commissioner of the United States 
Board of Mediation: and Conciliation; Henry 
Hunt, former mayor of Cincinnati; R. M. Barton, 
former member of the Tennessee Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Management representatives: Horace Baker, 
former general manager of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, & Texas Pacific; J. H. Elliott, former 
general manager of the Texas & Pacific; W. L. 
Park, Federal manager of the Chicago Great 
Western. | 

Labor representatives: Albert Phillips, vice- 
president Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; A. O. Wharton, president Rail- 
road Employees Department American Federa- 
tion of Labor; J. J. Forrester, president Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, and Express and Station Employees. 

The Interstate Commerce Act is amended s0 
as to provide that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall fix such freight and passenger rates 
as will provide the railroads as a whole with a 
net operating income equal to 5% per cent or 
6 per cent on the fair value of the property de- 
voted to transportation. Earnings by any rail- 
road in excess of 6 per cent shall be divided, half 
to be retained by the railroad company as a re- 
serve fund and half to go to the government for 
the establishment of a contingent fund. The 
commission is also given the power to fix mini- 
mum rates as well as maximum rates. The com- 
mission is given the power to pass on the division 
of through rates as between two or more rail- 
roads. Approval of the commission must be ob- 
tained for the issuance of new securities. The 
approval of the commission must also be obtained 
for the building of extensions and new facilities. 

The Act provides that combinations of rail- 
roads may be formed subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission but that 
the combinations shall be carried out in such a 
way as to preserve existing competition. The 
commission is empowered to lay out a general 
plan for the combination of railroads: and has 
interpreted this to mean that it shall lay out 
such a general scheme. It was working on this 
scheme at the end of 1920. 

As indicative of the attitude of the commission 
towards this subject the handling of the applica- 
tion of the Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western is 
significant. The Lackawanna has for a number 
of years been paying 20 per cent dividends on its 
stock and earning a large surplus over and above 
its dividend requirements. The company claimed 
in its application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the value of the property was 
many times (the petition does not fix an exact 
amount) the amount of the par value of the stock 
and asked permission to declare a stock dividend. 
At the same time permission was asked to 
merger another road—name not made public— 
with the Lackawanna. The commission has held 
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up both applications on the ground that this pro- 
. posal mav not coincide with the plan which the 
commission is making for the consolidation of 
all roads into various systems. 

Another important application in regard to 
the capitalization of surplus was made to the 
commission in 1920 and has been left undecided. 
The Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy has outstand- 
ing 110,839,100 par value of stock of which 
107,611,600 is deposited as collateral for an 
issue of joint bonds of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific with a face value of double 
the par value of the Burlington stock. These 
4 per cent bonds become due in 1921. The Bur- 
lington has been paying regular dividends of 8 
per cent.on its stock (just sufficient to meet the 
interest on the 4 per cent bonds under which it 
is deposited) and occasional extra dividends and 
has put back into the property very large sur- 
pluses. The proposal of the company is to issue 
additional stock against this surplus. 

The question presented to the commission is 
interesting. The Transportation Act specifically 
provides that even where surpluses are earned by 
successful competition against other roads 
charging the same rates—that is rates fixed by 
the commission itself—this surplus ahove 6 per 
cent must be divided with the government. This 
applies however to surpluses under rates which 
by the new law are required to be high enough to 
vield at least 5% per cent on the aggrecate value 
_ of railroad property. The surpluses of the 
Lackawanna and the Burlington were earned in a 
period when there was no guarantee of minimum 
net earnings of all railroads except such as may 
be found in the Constitution. 

As provided for in the Transportation Act the 
railroad companies made an application, on May 
1, to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
‘an increase in freight rates. It was estimated 
by the companies that an increase of 28 per cent 
in freight rates in Eastern territory and of 23.4 
per cent in western territory would be necessary 
to yield in the aggregate 514 per cent on the in- 
vestment in their property. Before the hearing 
had gone far various classes of railroad labor 
appealed to the Lahor Board for increase in 
wages. The two hearings went on simultane- 
ously, but before different government commis- 
sions. Jt was necessary however for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make some esti- 
mate of what the new wage scale would he be- 
cause to arrive at a figure for net income gross 


income must be adjusted to a -presupposed ex- . 


pense. What actually happened was that there 
was some unofficial consultation hetween the two 
Commissions and the Railroad Labor Board made 
its award on July 20 and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made its award on July 29. 
Wacr AwarD. The United States Railroad 
Labor Board awarded the various classes of em- 
ployees a flat increase in wages averaging 21 
per cent ahove the wages then being paid and 
adding £586,340,336 to the annual pay rolls of 
the railroad companies making no allowance for 
increased rates of overtime. Clerks got an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, maintenance of way em- 
ploves 25 per cent, mechanics and shop labor 
1954 per cent, station agents and telecraphers 23 
per cent, and enginemen and trainmen, each 23 
per cent. In making the award it was said that, 
“the hoard has endeavored to fix such wages as 
will provide a decent living and secure for the 
children of the wage earners opportunity for 
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education, and yet to remember that no class of 
Americans should receive preferred treatment 
and that the great mass of the people must ul- 
timately pay a great part of the increased cost 
of operation entailed by the increase in wages 


‘determined herein.” 


The different labor unions representing rail- 
road employees generally accepted the award, 
but it is of importance in the history of labor 
legislation to make a note of the fact that al- 
though the responsible leaders of the unions had 
agreed to await the decision of the Wage Board 
there were serious strikes of railroad employees 
while the hearings were going on. These strikes 
were called “outlaw” strikes by the labor lead- 
ers and it was claimed that they were without the 
sanction of the unions and were engaged in by 
members of the unions in defiance of their lead- 
ers. The argument, however, was continuously 
used before the Wage Board by the labor leaders 
—while these outlaw strikes were in progress— 
that unless the Wage Board granted the de- 
mands of the unions the leaders would no longer 
be able to control the action of the membership. 
The outlaw strikes started with the switchmen 
in Chicago, but spread to other classes of em- 
ployees and pretty well all over the country. 
They died out in time, but so far as is known 
no punishment was imposed on the “outlaws” by 
the labor - unions. 

In the last four months of 1920 the supply of 
railroad labor for the first time since 1915 ex- 
ceeded the demand and some reduction in forces 
was made possible by a falling off in freight busi- 
ness. 

VHE Rate Apvaxce. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 29 granted a general 
increase in freight and passenger rates. The in- 
crease in passenger rates was 20 per cent above 
the 3 cents a mile fixed during government 
operations. To this there was added a surcharge 
of % a cent a mile for passengers riding in 
Pullman cars. The surcharge goes to the rail- 
road company not to the Pullman Company. 

The eastern roads were allowed an increase of 
40 per cent in freight rates, the western roads 
east of the Colorado common points were given 
an increase of 35 per cent. the Mountain-Pacific 
roads were given an increase of 25 per cent and 
the southern roads were given an increase of 25 
per cent. Both freight and passenger rate in- 
creases were to apply to both interstate and in- 
trastate business, but some states were still with- 
holding increased rates on intrastate business 
up to the end of 1920 

In making the award the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took as its tenative value of all the 
roads $18,900,000,000, which is less by $1,700,- 
000,000 than the total of the property invest- 
ment accounts of the railroads. The par or face 
value of all outstanding railroad securities 
roughly corresponds to the total of the property 
investment accounts so that the Commission 
tentatively accepted a valuation for the rail- 
roads lower by some 8 per cent than the face 
value of outstanding securities, but very far 
above the market value of the aggregate of these 
securities. The net operating income which the 
Commission found to be fair under 1920 wage 
and traffic conditions was $1,134,000,000 per 
year. The Commigsion was unanimous as to the 
increases, but Commissioners Eastman and 
Woolley objected to the method of arriving at 
the decision. 
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EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. Julius H. Parme- 
lee of the Bureau of Economics, writing in the 
Ratlway Age, says that in 1920 the American 
railways had, “the greatest traffic in railway his- 
tory; the greatest operating revenues: the great- 
est operating expenses; the gréatest wage aggre- 
gate; the greatest taxes, and the smallest net 
operating income in more than 30 years.” The 
total operating revenues of all United States 
railroads, excluding the small companies that 
have less than $1,000.000 a vear each in rev- 
enues, is estimated at $6,230,000,000. This com- 
pares with $5,184,000,000 total revenues in 1919 
and is an increase of 20.2 per cent over that year. 
Freight revenue in 1920 amounted to $4,291.,- 
000.000, an increase over the previous year of 
20.6 per cent. Passenger revenue amounted to 
$1,317,000.000, an increase of 11.8 per cent. 
Mails, express, and miscellaneous revenue 
amounted to $622,000.000 an increase of 38.5 
per cent. The total freight traffic handled in 
1920 was the equivalent of moving 448 billion 
tons one mile. This compares with 395 billion 
tons moved one mile in 1919, an increase of 13.4 
per cent. The passenger business was the equiv- 
alent of carrying over 46 billion passengers one 
mile. This was about the same, or possibly a 
little less, than the passenger business of 1919. 
The figures for mail, express, etc., are not com- 
pleted on a ton or pound basis so that the vol- 
ume of business cannot accurately be compared 
with that of previous years. It will be noted 
that in both freight and passenger business a 
considerable part of the increase in revenues was 
due to increased rates and this was true also 
of revenue from mails. The increased freight 
and passenger rates in effect for four months 
in the year raised the total earnings from pas- 
sengers and freight, but not to the extent that 
had been predicted during the rate case discus- 
sion partly because there was a falling off in 
all classes of freight and passenger business. 
Besides granting an increase in rates paid by 
shippers and travelers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission awarded the railroads an increase 
in the compensation which the government pays 
for carrying the mails. This increase was made 
retroactive for 1920. 

Operating expenses of the roads earning more 
than $1,000,000 a year amounted in total to 
$5,730,000,000, an increase of $1,330,000,000, or 
30.1 per cent over 1919. The award of the La- 
bor Board was retroactive to May 1, thus mak- 
ing eight months of increased wages. Fuel costs 
were considerably higher in 1920 than in 1919 
and railway material costs were higher. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way. Two years of opera- 
tion by the government—one of them under war 
conditions—had left the roads in bad shape phys- 
ically. During 1918 the government had been 
unable to get all the rails that were needed and 
in 1919 labor was so scarce that even the rails 
which were bought were laid only at excessive 
cost. Furthermore, the standard which was 
made theoretically uniform for all roads was 
much lower than that in use in actual practice 
by the co-called strong roads that is, such roads 
as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. Even in the first nine months of 
1920 track labor was very scarce and demanded 
high wages. The railroad managers could not 
or thought they could not, raise the regular 
wage scale for track labor to the level of that 
for the same class of labor in other industries. 
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For instance the railroads in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict were offering between 30 and 40 cents an 
hour for section men while the steel mills were 
paying 65 cents an hour. In Iowa the farmers 
were paying $90 a month and board for labor 
and the railroads were offering 31 cents an hour 
or less than half the equivalent of what the 
farmer was offering. Where, as in the south- 
west, the roads use Mexican labor for track 
work, they were able to hold their forces be- 
cause Mexicans do not as a rule make good farm 
hands. In other parts of the country, especially 
in the East, the experiment of contracting out 
maintenance of way work\was tried. Whether 
this was a cheaper way of getting the work 
done is open to question, but it had two points 
at least to recommend it to railroad managers, 
it maintained on the railroad payroll the exist- 
ing spread between skilled and unskilled labor 
wage scales and it nominally maintained a rate 
of about 30 cents an hour for railroad track la- 
bor which would be sufficient to attract labor 
when unemployment became general. 

THE EQUIPMENT SITUATION. During the 26 
months of government operation the rule which 
requires a car which is off the line of the rail- 
road which owns it to be loaded for movement only 
in the direction of the home line was suspended 
and all cars were treated as common property 
of all roads. This had the effect of completely 
scattering all cars. For instance, let us take 
the case of the Pennsylvania R. R. steel open top 
coal car loaded with anthracite for domestic 
use in New Orleans. When the car was un- 
loaded at destination it would have been held 
at New Orleans until a load was obtained north 
bound, or at least in the general direction of 
the Pennsylvania, or else it would have been 
hauled empty to the nearest point on the Penn- 
sylvania under the car rules in effect before 
government operation. Treating this car as 
common property, however, the government 
would have loaded it with any freight 
that could be shipped in such a car and 
sent it possibly out to Arizona, over the South- 
ern Pacific. It might then have gotten into mine 
run service at the copper mines. Under normal 
conditions the eastern roads, which have a large 
number of cars especially adapted to their own 
business, keep 80 per cent of their cars on their 
own lines and have other companies cars on 
their line to the number about equal to the 20 
per cent of cars owned, but away from the home 
line. Under government operation this was just 
reversed and the proportion of owned cars on home 
lines to total cars owned fell as low as 10 per 
cent. 

No railroad wants to repair the cars owned 
by other companies and this was especially true 
under government operation, because the officers 
of each road were very anxious to make a good 
showing on holding down expenses. One road 
making repairs to a foreign car could not bill 
the cost to the road owning the car even when 
the repair was necessitated by a defect in the 
car—as it could under private operation—and, 
therefore, had to charge the entire cost to its 
own expenses. The result was that all equip- 
ment was allowed to deteriorate to a greater 
extent than ever before in the history of the 
railroada. 

When business resumed normal proportions 
and even in some industries something of the 
nature of a boom took place there was a severe 
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shortage of freight cars. This was partly be- 
cause so many cars were unfit to run. There 
arose a demand that the government lend the 
railroad companies money to buy'a large quan- 
tity of new equipment, both locomotives and 
cars. A majority of the railroad executives 
joined in this demand, notwithstanding the fact 
that the price asked ‘by builders of equipment 
was two and one-half times the pre-war price in 
the case of locomotives and three times the pre- 
war price in the case of freight cars. The 
temptation to use unsound economic reasoning 
is strong. If a railroad repairs a car that is 
in bad shape the cost must be charged to ex- 
penses. Assume the cost is $800 and there are 
1000 cars that need repairs, then the railroad 
manager must face the fact that he adds to his 
expenses $800,000, which is the same as sub- 
tracting this amount from the net income avail- 
able to meet interest charges. On the other 
hand, if the company buys 1000 new cars 
with money borrowed from the government, there 
is no charge to expenses, the shipper is better 
satisfied, the unanalytical stockholder is satis- 
fied, and the equipment manufacturer is de- 
lighted. On the other hand, there is a condition 
under which new equipment must be bought to 
meet the just demands of shippers. The major- 
ity of the railroad executives thought that that 
condition had been reached in March, 1920. The 
minority led by L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson, thought that the car short- 
age could be almost entirely overcome by the re- 
pair of the cars already owned. as a matter of 
fact, business fell off so much in the last three 
months of 1920 that the programme of the 
majority was not fully carried out. 

The price of locomotives and of steel freight 
ears is roughly proportionate to the weight. 
Thus, a locomotive weighing 320,000 pounds cost 
$80,000 in 1920 whereas the average price in 
1910-1914 was about $30,000. The total number 
of locomotives ordered in 1920 by United States 
railroads according to the figures compiled by 
the Railway Age, was 1771 and by industrial 
companies 227, and by Canadian roads 189, and 
by foreign countries 718; a total of 2905. This 
compares with total orders in 1919 of 1170 and 
in 1918 of 4888. .The total number of lJocomo- 
tives built in the United States in 1920 was 
3439. 

The total number of passenger cars ordered 
by United States railroads, the Pullman, and 
other companies, was 1781, and by Canadian 
roads 275, and by foreign countries 38; a total 
of 2094. The total in 1919 was 782 and for 
1918 it was 157. In the 10 years before the war 
it varied from 3000 to 4000 per year. 

The United States railroads ordered 52,294 
freight cars, private car companies and indus- 
trial companies 31,913, Canada 12,406, and for- 
eign countries 9056; a total of 105,669 ordered 
from American and Canadian builders in 1920. 
In 1919 the total was 163,185. 

NEw CONSTRUCTION. There was 314 miles of 
new first track built in the United States in 
1920. In addition there was 91 miles of second 
track, less than two miles of third track, and 
less than eight miles of fourth or other track 
built. In Canada there was 306 miles of new 
first track and 32 miles of second track built. 
The mileage of new first track was less than 
half as great as that of 1919 which was the low- 
est figure heretofore reached since a record of 
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railroad construction had begun to be kept. The 
new lincs built in 1920 were all short extensions 
from half a mile to 10 miles in length, most of 
them to new mines. The mileage of lines aban- 
doned in the United States was 535, and in 
Canada 35. 

RECFIVERSHIP AND FORECLOSURE SALES. There 
were 10 short roads with a total mileage of 
541 miles that were placed in the hands of 
receivers. There were seven short roads with a 
total mileage of 380 sold under foreclosure. The 
Denver & Rio Grande was ordered sold and 2 
sale took place on November 20, but had not 
been confirmed up to January, 1921. ° 

RAILWAYS, Etecrric. No new work in the 
electrification of steam railways was undertaken 
during the year. The completion of the Pacific 
Coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway to Seattle, Washington, gave 
that line a total of 651 miles of track operated 
by electric locomotives. These engines, one de- 
sign of which was illustrated in the 1919 YEAR 
Book, were giving highly satisfactory service 
over the steep grades of the St. Paul’s moun- 
tain divisions. The regenerative braking ap- 
paratus, by which the momentum of the train 
while descending grades was emploved to check 
its speed, functioned so perfectly that the air 
brakes were not used in controlling the train. 
This result was accomplished by such an ar- 
rangement of the armature and field connections 
of the motors that the latter were converted into 
generators and a large part of the energv thus 
developed in them was restored to the line as 
an electro-motive force opposed to that from the 
power station. 

In Europe, the St. Gotthard railway between 
Lucerne, Switzerland, and Chiasso, Italy, was 
operated by alternating current electric loco- 
motives, energy being supplied from an overhead 
conductor at 15,000 volts to the single-phase 
motors of the locomotives. In Australia, the 
system of suburban tramways radiating from the 
city of Melbourne was practically completed 
during the year and a large and increasing pas- 
senger traffic was successfully handled. In 
France, the Midi Railway extended the use of 
multiple unit electric trains on part of its sys- 
tem, and from Italy it was reported that exten- 
sive plans were under consideration that would 
soon entirely. replace steam locomotives with 
electrics in that country. 

Electric railways, both street and interburbar 
were going throuzh a difficult period of their ex- 
istence. Labor and material costs were rising, 
and while the increased fares urgently asked 
for by the companies were granted in many lo- 
calities, the relief so obtained was insufficient 
to strengthen their credit to the point where 
funds could be borrowed on terms enabling ex- 
tensions or even necessary betterments to be 
made. In New York City, the surface lines as 
well as the elevated and subway roads continued 
their fight for an increased fare and were backed 
by a moderately expressed public sentiment, but 
the Board of Estimate and the State Legislature 
stoutly opposed all efforts looking to the improve- 
ment of their financial condition. At the close 
of the year, the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
operating subway and elevated lines experi- 
enced great difficulty in making arrangements to 
pay interest due on its obligations. These lines, 
during the year ending Dec. 31, 1920, carried 
1,006,331,698 passengers, of whom 625,521,692 
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were carried on the subway. The American 
Electric Railway Association published a com- 
pilation of figures showing that the electric rail- 
ways of the United States represented an invest- 
ment of more than $5,000,000,000 and they ur- 
gently needed $300,000,000 for their proper re- 
habilitation. 

In many cities, the competition of jitney buses 
made severe inroads on the earnings of the trol- 
ley lines and while in exceptional cases they 
were valuable feeders to such railways, their ir- 
responsible and unregulated operation and serv- 
ice were frequently a source of annoyance to the 
public as well as to the street car lines. Acci- 
dents were frequent and injured passengers found 
great difficulty in securing redress through the 
courts. The service was unreliable and subject 
to more inconvenience and discomfort than con- 
fronted passengers using the regular means of 
street transportation. In New York City, the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company demonstrated its 
value to the public and was constantly increasing 
its facilities to enable it to care for its patron- 
age. Though charging a 10-cent fare, its busi- 
ness increased rapidly. Street railway managers 
in general were looking to the wider use of the 
one-man car (see RAILWAys, ELEctTrRIc, 1919 
YEAR Book) as the solution of some of their dif- 
ficulties and were beginning to win public favor 
in connection with their financial needs, as was 
evidenced by a more friendly tone in the com- 
ments on their situation in the daily press. 
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killed in train accidents in 1919. 517, was 48 
per cent less than the total in 1918: but in the 
earlier year were included under this head of 
“other persons, not trespassers” killed at high- 
way grade crossings. Those thus classed in 1919 
numbered nine, whereas in 1918 the number was 
117. Considering only the passengers and em- 
ployees (including employees not on duty) the 
decrease in 1919 over 1918 was 43 per cent. 
The number of employees on duty killed in train 
accidents (359) was 34 per cent less than in 
1918. In connection with the decrease in the 
number of passengers killed in train accidents 
it should be remembered that the statistics for 
1918 included two of the worst railway disasters 
on record; at Ivanhoe, Ind., on June 22, 1918, 
killing 68 persons, and Nashville, Tenn., on July 
9, 1918, killing 101. 

The grand total in the accompanying table, 
6978 killed added to 149,053 injured or 156,031 
was the smallest recorded for the railways of the 
United States since 1910; and the totul of killed 
was the smallest since 1898. A notable feature 
of the 1919 record was the decrease in the num- 
ber of trespassers killed by being struck or run 
over by trains. For the 10 years 1905-14 the 
average annual number of trespassers killed (in- 
cluding those killed in train accidents) was 
5290, as compared with 2553 in 1919. The larg- 
est annual death roll of trespassers, 5612, was 
that for the year ending June 30, 1907. 

The economic waste due to the many losses 
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CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS AND TRAIN SERVICE AOCIDENTS; 
THREE YEARS 


(Interstate Commerce Commission rene Bulletin No. 74, 1920) 
91 


1 7 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Passengers— 
In train accidents .........c.c ccc cc ccccece 110 4,549 286 4,655 131 4,460 
In train service accidents ........0.c0ccceee 191 3,598 233 8,427 212 3,914 
TOUR) . hie She Se eae caw takes eee wee 801 8.147 519 8,082 343 8,374 
Employees on duty— 
In train accidents .......c ccc ccc cecccerecs 359 2,955 547 4,179 439 4,214 
In train service accidents ...........00ce00. 1,334 83,825 2,212 42,782 2,177 48,022 
POUL, | sic5:5. do e609 5 eee ea ak SS wera 1,693 36,280 2,759 46,961 2.616 52,236 
Total passengers and employees on duty .. 1.994 44,427 3.278 55,043 2,959 60,610 
Employees not on duty ........ccccccceccoes 66 321 169 595 165 544 
Other persons, not trespassing— 
In train accidents ...........cccc cece eeees 9 61 117 433 109 478 
In train service accidentg® ..........0. 00008 1,873 5,134 1,878 5,268 2.091 §,514 
EOLA 55 bare e Gq See ecb nce aha ero wre a ee OSE 1,882 5,195 1,995 5,701 2,200 5,987 
Trespaasers >— 
In train accidents ......... 0. cece cee ee ces 32 6 839 67 68 76 
In train service accidents ...........ceceeee 2,521 2,595 8.216 2,788 4,175 3,758 
TOUR: epiwe a ee ee ee ha ak be ake s 2.553 2.658 3,255 2,805 4,243 3,829 
Total of the above ®.............0cceeee 6.495 52,601 8,697 64.144 9,567 70.970 
Non-train accidents ............cccccececes 483 96,452 589 110.481 520 123,835 
Grand total ............c. cece ee seeece 6,978 149,053 9,286 174.575 10,087 194,805 


® Includes persons struck by trains at highway crossings. 


passers represents employees. 
roads as having subsequently died. 


>A small percentage of the persons classed as tres- 
¢ Of the 52,601 persons here recorded as injured, 502 were reported by the rail- 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. In the United 
States the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its annual record of collisions, derailments, and 
other accidents on the railroads of the United 
pared with a record for 1918 of 286 passengers, 
366 emplovees, and 41 other persons killed in 
train accidents, and 4549 passengers, 3202 em- 
plovees, and 124 other persons injured; as com- 
pared with a record for 1918 of 286 passengers, 
554 employees, and 156 other persons killed and 
4655 passengers, 4250 employees, and 500 other 


involved in American train accidents may be 
appreciated by reference to the table on page 
572 for the years 1919 and 1918. It must be 
realized that the amount of damage to freight 
or the sums paid or payable on account of bodily 
injury tc persons is not included in the totals 
given. The table also classifies the nature of 
the train accidents. 

One serious feature to which attention is called 
hy the Interstate Commission is that while the 
number of trespassers killed and injured showed 


persons injured. The total number of persons a large reduction, the number of persons killed 
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or injured at highway grade crossings in 1919 
was more than double the number in 1910. Since 
1911 the number of persons killed had been more 
than 1000 each year; and the totals for 1919 were 
1784 killed, and 4616 injured. 
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ice employees were at fault for 7 of these col- 
lisions, while the other was due to the failure of 
an operator to deliver a train order, and of the 
despatcher to observe a rule governing the issu- 
ance of meet orders. | 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS 1919 1918 
No. Damage ® Persons Persons * 

Killed Injured No. Damage” Killed Injured 

CoOlisiong: «os 6-2 6 86 4 wo eee eS 6,904 35,697 238 Pol 8,715 $6,811 499 4,431 
Derailments .........0.ccecceees 15,897 15,572 175 2,979 13,568 12,928 290 3.978 
Locomotive accidents ...........--. 674 495 43 261 514 346 42 363 
Miscellaneous .........c0-ccce008 2.121 912 29 441 1,898 874 126 566 
Total vsackees tnd oe heen Ss 25.596 $22,676 485 7,612 24,695 $20,954 957 9,338 


@ Excluding trespassers. In thousands. 


During the year ended June 30, 1920, the 
Bureau of Safety of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigated 90 train ac- 
-cidents, which included 58 collisions and 32 de- 
railments. The collisions resulted in 179 deaths 
and 1158 injuries, and the derailments resulted 
in 60 deaths and 481 injuries, a total of 239 
persons killed and 1639 persons injured. 

Thirty-one of these collisions occurred on lines 
operated by the block system; 20 occurred on 
lines operated by the time-table and train-order 
system, and 7 were yard accidents. 

Of the 31 collisions investigated in hlock-signal 
territory, 20 occurred on lines equipped with 
automatic block-signals, of which 14 were rear- 
end collisions, 5 were head-end collisions, and 
1 was a side eollision. The same question of 
human failure again was encountered for of 
the 20 collisions occurring in automatic block- 
signal territory, 16 were due directly or indirect- 
ly to the failure of enginemen properly to ob- 
serve and obey signal indications: 1 was caused 
by a despatcher authorizing a movement against 
the current of traffic without knowing whether 
opposing trains were being held and by a yard 
clerk allowing an opposing train to proceed; 
1 was due to a closed angle cock on the rear of 
the tender; 1 to the failure of a conductor to 
see that a sufficient number of hand brakes were 
set to hold the portion of his train left standing 
on a mountain grade; and 1 to the air brakes 
not being in proper working order through lack 
of adequate inspection and test. 

Likewise of the 16 collisions investigated in 
automatic block-signal territory in which en- 
ginemen were involved either directly or indi- 
rectly, 10 were due to failure of enginemen to 
observe or obey stop signals, all of which might 
have been prevented by an adequate automatic 
train-control system. 

The.11 collisions in non-automatic block-signal 
territory consisted of six rear-end and five head- 
end collisions. Five of these accidents were due 
to the failure of enginemen to operate their trains 
under proper control in occupied blocks. Engine- 
men were also primarily responsible in three 
other instances. One of these collisions was due 
to a flagman being authorized to proceed against 
the current of traffic without utilizing the safe- 
guards provided by rule, and one to the failure 
of a despatcher to deliver to one of the trains 
an order which changed a meeting point, result- 
ing in a lap order. 

The 20 collisions occurring on lines operated 
under the time-table and train-order system con- 
sisted of 6 rear-end collisions, 13 head-end col- 
lisions, and 1 side collision. Errors in hand- 
ling or failure to obey train orders were respon- 
sible for 8 of the rear-end collisions; train serv- 


Track conditions were involved in 15 of the 32 
derailments. Four derailments were due to 
broken rails and four to open switches, three of 
which were opened with malicious intent. One 
derailment was due to a defective switch, one 
to insufficient ballast, one to excessive speed in 
view of existing superelevation, one either to an 
obstruction or excessive speed in view of exist- 
ing superelevation, and three to a combination 
of track and equipment defects. Of the remain 
ing 17 derailments, 8 were due to defects of 
equipment, 3 to obstructions, 2 to excessive 
speed, 1 to running off a derail, and 1 to the 
failure of an engineman to note an open draw 
bridge, while the causes of 2 derailments were 
not ascertained. 

The work of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, is shown 
in the report of the chief inspector. 

The summary of all accidents and casualties 
occurring during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1920, covering failures of the entire locomotive 
and tender and all of their parts and appurte- 
nances, aS compared with the year ended June 
30, 1919, given in the annual report of the chief 
inspector of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed an inerease of 49 per cent in the number 
of accidents, an increase of 16 per cent in the - 
number killed, and an increase of 42 per cent in 
the number injurcd. This increase was due al- 
most wholly to disregard of the requirements of 
the law and rules, as well as of safety of con- 
struction and operation. This was especially 
true with respect to parts sometimes considered 
unimportant; for example, 26 per cent of the in- 
crease in accident and injuries. was due to failure 
of grate shakers; 10 per cent was due to failure 
of reversing gear; and 10 per cent to failure of 
squirt hose. . 

The summary of all accidents and casualties 
caused by failure of the boiler and its appur- 
tenances only for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1912, the first year of the existence of the law, 
as compared with the year ended June 30, 1920, 
showed a decrease of 47 per cent in the number 
of accidents, a decrease of 48 per cent in the num- 
ber killed, and a decrease of 49 per cent in the 
number injured. 

British Ramtway ACCIDENTS. 1919. The 
annual accident report for the railways of Great 
Britain previously compiled in the office of the 
secretary of the railway department of the 
Board of Trade, in 1920 was prepared by the 
chief inspecting officer, Col. J. W. Pringle, report- 
ing to the Director General, Public Safety, and 
General Purposes Department of the Ministry of 
Transport. It stated that train accidents on the 
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railroads of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
vear 1919) numbered 1278, consisting of 292 col-- 
lisions, 527 derailments and 459 other accidents. 
The fatalities involved in these accidents 3 pas- 
sengers, 7 employees and 8 other persons killed, 
513 passengers, 114 employees and 30 other per- 
sons injured: a total of 18 killed and 657 
injured. <A railroad mileage of 26.724 miles 
was involved and this must be considered in any 
comparison with the statistics of other countries. 

In “train service” accidents 83 passengers, 318 
employees and 426 other persons were killed, 
and 1835 passengers, 3845 employees and 217 
other persons were injured. In “non-train” ac- 
cidents 12 passengers, 52 employees and 23 other 
persons were killed, and 429 passengers, 16,489 
emplovees and 445 other persons were injured. 
The totals of the three classes aggregated 932 
persons killed and 23,983 injured. There were 
eight passengers killed in train accidents in 1918. 

RAINFALL. See METEOROLOGY. 

RALEIGH, Sir Tuomas. British public offi- 
cial and university professor, died at Oxford, 
February 8. He was horn in 1950, received his 
early education at Iidinburgh, then studied in 
Germany and finally graduated at Oxford where 
he won a prize for an historical essay. He was 
called to the bar in 1877, but gave up the prac- 
tice of law and in 1884 became a fellow of All 
Souls at Oxford. Jn 1899 he accompanied Lord 
Curzon to India as regal member of the Vice- 
Regal Ccuncil, and in 1900 he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. On 
his return to England he served as member of the 
Council of India from 1909 to 1913. He wrote, 
Elementary Politics (1886); An Outline of the 
Law of l’roperty (1889). 

RAMSAY, Sir Joun Georce. British soldier 
and civil servant, died March 31. After 1911 
he was agent in Baluchistan. He was born 
Dec. 5, 1862, and went into the Indian Civil serv- 
ice at an early age. In 1893 he became political 
agent and he was revenue commissioner at 
Baluchistan, 1898-1906 and political resident in 
Turkish Arabia, 1907-10. 

RAPID TRANSIT. Urban and interurban 
transportation continued throughout 1920 to be 
a leading topic as increased cost of operation 
and lack of funds for equipment, construction, 
and extension, were universal conditions through- 
out the United States. At various points there 
were strikes, elsewhere lines went into the hands 
of receivers, or were abandoned entirely, and 
everywhere there was uncertainty or controversy. 
In New York City, for example, there was a dis- 
tinct lack of harmony between the municipal 
authorities and the Interborough Railway Com- 
pany operating one of the great systems, and the 
receiver appointed by the United States district 
Court to operate the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
lines. The question of increased fare figured 
here as it did elsewhere, and much of the discus- 
sion and dispute failed to consider fundamental 
facts. The limits of cost for a five cent fare 
in many cities long since had been reached, 
though the citizens clung to this time-honored 
standard often unmindful of greater costs of 
operation and increased length of journey made 
possible by extensions and systems of transfers 
not contemplated at an earlier date. The finan- 
cial conditions of the year did not render easy 
the promotion of new enterprises often sorely 
needed, and even municipal construction was 
held back where badly required for the natural 
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growth of congested communities where more 
and more concentration was taking place. Vari- 
ous experiments of government ownership, or 
operation during war times had not been such as 
to further the demand for municipally owned 
and operated railways, and while these continued 
such advocacy yet the general movement had 
not gained in force. 

FEDERAL ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMMISSION. 
An interesting development of the year was the 
report sulmitted on July 28, 1920, by the Feder- 
al Electric Railway Commission appointed by 
President Wilson on May 31, 1919, acting on 
suggestions made by the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor, to investigate the street railway 
situation. This Commission was composed of 
eight representatives of different organizations 
as follows: 

Charles E. Elmquist, president and general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railway 
& Utilities Commissioners. 

Edwin F. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. | 

Philip R. Gadsdon, representing the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics. Department of Lahor. . 

Louis B. Wehle, general counsel of the War 
Finance Corporation, representing the Treasury 
Department. 

Charles W. Beall, representing the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. 

William D. Mahon, president of Amalgamated 
Association of Street & Electric Railway Em- 
plovees of America. 

George L, Baker, Mayor of Portland, Oregon, 
representing the American Cities’ League of 
Mayors. 

The report of the Commission, submitted July 
28, was published in full in the Electric Railway 
Journal of August 28. This report recognized 
that the electric railway industry as it was in 
1920 was without financial credit, and was not 
properly performing its public function. It 
recognized that this condition was the result 
of early financial mismanagement and economic 
causes, accentuated by existing high price levels 
of labor and materials, and of the failure of the 
uniform unit fare of five cents, prescribed either 
by statute or by local franchise ordinances or 
contracts to provide the necessary revenues to 
pay operating costs and to maintain the prop- 
erty upon a reasonable basis. It believed that 
the industry could be restored to a normal basis 
only by the introduction of economies in opera- 
tion, improving its tracks, equipment. and serv- 
ice, and securing a reasonable return upon the 
fair value of its property used in the public 
service when honestly and efficiently managed. 

It was realized that the electric railways must 
expand to meet the growing needs of their com- 
munities; therefore. the first essential was to 
restore credit in order to obtain necessary new 
capital for the extension and improvement of 
service. 

The committee further stated that the full co- 
operation of labor was essential to the highest: 
prosperity and the usefulness of the industry. 
The employees engaged in this occupation should 
have a living wage and humane hours of labor 
and working conditions. They should have the 
right to deal collectively with their employers, 
through committees or representatives of their 
own selection. All labor disputes should be set- 
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tled voluntarily or by arbitration, and the award 
of such a board should be final and binding upon 
both parties. It was intolerable that the trans- 
portation service of a city should be subject to 
occasional paralysis, whether by strikes or by 
lockouts. 

' The report also recognized that there could 
be no satisfactory solution of the electric railway 
problem which did not include the fair valuation 
of the property employed in the public service, 
and where that was done, the companies should 
voluntarily reduce any excessive capitalization 
to the basis of such value. 

It referred to the fact that cost-of-service con- 
tracts were in the experimental stage, but where 
tried, they seemed to have secured a fair return 
upon capital, estahlished credit, and effected rea- 
sonably satisfactory public service. Such con- 
tracts may safely be entered into where the pub- 
lic right eventually to acquire the property is 
safeguarded. 

While eventually it might become expedient 
for the public to own and operate electric rail- 
ways, the Committee stated that there was noth- 
ing in the experience thus far obtained in this 
country to justify the assertion that it would 
result in better or cheaper service than privately 
eee utilities could afford if properly regu- 
lated. 

Public ownership and operation of loca] trans- 
portation systems, whether or not it be considered 
ultimately desirable, was recognized at the same 
time practicable in so few instances because of 
constitutional and statutory prohibitions, finan- 
cial and legal obstacles, the present degree of 
responsibility of our local governments, and the 
state of public opinion, that private ownership 
and operation must as a general rule be con- 
tinued for an extended period. 

Another interesting report of the year was 
that of The American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, on the condition of the electric railway in- 
dustry throughout the country in 1920. In this 
there was a hopeful note with indications of a 
gradual and steady approach to a stable basis. 
It also recognized that regulatory bodies, recog- 
nizing that fair rates of return were essential 
to the maintenance of good service, had steadily 
ordered relief throughout the country; and, also, 
such agencies were aware that rehabilitation of 
lines would be a slow process and that at least 
the present advanced rates must be maintained 
for some time even if falling costs, anticipated 
but not realized as yet, should come. Badly 
needed improvements had been deferred by vir- 
tually every company. 

The report showed that 548 cities, represent- 
ing more than 90 per cent of the riding popula- 
tion in cities, were paying fares ranging from 
five cents with a one-cent charge for transfers, 
to a flat rate of 10 cents. One hundred and 
twelve cities paid a 10-cent fare. Electric rail- 
way receiverships were not so numerous. There 
were only 16 in 1920, representing a total capital 
stock of $25,313,655, as compared with 48 re- 
ceiverships, He ae lata a capital stock of $221,- 
259,354, in 1919. During the year 450 miles of 
track were dismantled and 308 miles of track 
abandoned. 

From every part of the United States the re- 
ports coming to the American Electric Railway 
Association showed not only regulatory bodies 
but car riders generally were taking the greatest 
interest in the restoration of companies to a 
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healthy state. The inclination to prevent com- 
«panies from receiving sufficient return to main- 
tain good service was in the belief of the Asso- 
tion confined to a small number of persons. 
New York. The annual report of John H. 
Delaney, Transit Construction Commissioner, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, showed that 
during 1920 there was an unprecedented increase 
in the traffic of the rapid transit and street car 
lines operating in the City of New York. The 
number of passengers in 1920 as compared with 
those of the preceding year were as follows: 


71920 1919 
Rapid transit railroads? 1,424,166,581 1,204,266,664 
Surface lines 940,608,486 875,676,340 


TOUS) ss each oa ee ye es 2,864,775.067 2,079,943 ,004 
Increase ..........c006 284,832,063 104,430,815 


a Including Hudson and Manhattan tubes. 


In other words there was an increase of ap- 
proximately 220.000,000 passengers in the rapid 
transit traffic during the fiscal year 1920, of 
which all but 9,000,000 of the increase were car- 
ried in the subway and elevated lines, making up 
the Dual System in which the city had a large 
financial interest. Traffic on the Interhorough 
increased from 461,147,058 in 1919 to 586,098,633 
in 1920, or an increase of 27.1 per cent while the 
Brooklyn Ranid Transit System which had trans- 
ported 308.879,791 passengers in 1919 increased 
to 376.782,635 in 1920, or an increase of 21.98 
per cent. On the elevated lines traffic increased 
15.99 per cent and on the Hudson and Manhattan 
Tubes 7.21 per cent or about 9,000,000. Traffic 
on surface lines in Manhattan decreased 5.71 per 
cent and in Richmond 4.96 per cent. In Brook- 
Ivn and the Bronx travel on the surface lines 
increased. The total increase of passenger travel 
in 1920 over the increase in 1919 was approxi- 
mately 175 per cent. 

‘With an annual increase in traffic exceeding 
10 per cent,” stated Mr. Delaney in his report, “it 
is obvious that provision must be made without 
delay for extension of local transit facilities for 
all sections of the city. When the Dual Con- 
tracts were signed in 1913 the rapid transit lines 
carried 810,000,000 passengers for the 12 months 
immediately preceding the adoption of the new 
programme. There has been an increase of agp- 
proximately 615,000,000 passengers, or 76 per 
cent, in the intervening seven years, and the new 
trunk lines are already showing congestion.” 

In August, 1920, a report was made on a com- 
prehensive plan intended to meet the require- 
ments of the various boroughs of the city for the 
ensuing 25 years. The object of the plan was to 
encourage municipal growth in every direction 
and to prevent abnormal and congested conditions 
in certain sections and strangulation of growth 
in other areas. The transit plan and the general 
city plan for new thoroughfares and highway im- 
provement involved mutual codrdination in order 
that the hest results might accrue to the general 
public. The growth of traffic per annum it was 
pointed out had been constantly in excess of the 
annual per capita growth of the city. 

The enlarged system as projected would pro- 
vide for an annual traffic of 5,000,000,000 passen- 
gers. The report recommended the doing away 
with surface car operation either on the main 
arteries of travel or on the main cross streets of 
Manhattan Borough, and stated that surface pas- 
senger transportation must be by subway travel 
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with crosstown “tie-lines” operated on a moving 
platform device, shuttle cars or by omnibuses. 
Because of the fact that the congested section of 
Manhattan had but 11 north and south through 
traffic arteries to serve more than 150 cross 
streets, it would be necessary to resort to “double- 
deck” subway trunk lines in the central traffic 
arteries of the city that remain available for 
transit lines. . 

It was suggested that the proposed scheme 
should not be carried out in its entirety but that 
it should be proceeded with methodically and 
continually. At pre-war prices it was estimated 
that the lines contemplated in the suggested pro- 
gramme for the next 25 years would cost ap- 
proximately $175,000,000 for construction. At 
prices prevailing in 1920, however, this cost 
would amount to close to $350,000,000, exclusive 
of equipment, interest during construction, engi- 
neering, and superintendence. For proper facili- 
ties and equipment an additional $200,000,000 
would probably be required at present price level. 

The plan in its entirety involved the construc- 
tion of 21 two-track sub-aqueous tunnels, 830 
single track miles of new line, three crosstown 
moving platforms, and two-story subways of eight 
and six tracks. An abstract of the report of 
D. L. Turner, chief engineer, in which this proj- 
ect is proposed may be found in Engineering 
News-Record for Oct. 14, 1920, Vol. 85, No. 16, 
page 754. This discussed in detail the proposed 
new routes and gives maps. 

As regards actual construction during 1920, 
the New York City rapid transit system was in- 
creased by the completion and placing in opera- 
tion of 55.38 track miles which served to bring 
the grand total of elevated and subway lines in 
operation to 601.2 miles out of a total of 618.9 
miles projected for the entire dual system as 
laid out. Of the year’s increase 40.56 miles were 
extensions of the Interborough System, and 14.82 
miles were extehsions of the New York Municipal 
System. The extensions opened in 1920 involved 
an outlay of $67,150,000 and were as follows: 


0 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn ......... ew: > $15,250,000 
Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn ............. 2,500.00 
Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn ............ 7,250,000 
Westchester-Pelham Bay, Bronx ......... 5,750,000 
White Plains Road, Bronx............. 650,000 
Webster Avenue, Bronx ............... 2,750,000 
Malbone Street, Brooklyn, to Whitehall 
_ Street, Manhattan ................ 22,750,000 
Sixtieth Street, Manhattan to Queens Plaza 9,250,000 
Culver Line, Avenue X to Coney Island .. 1,000,000 
$67.150.000 


_There were located on these newly opened sec- 
tions of the dual system 43 passenger stations 
with a daily average passenger traffic of 350,000 
persons. Furthermore at the time of the strike 
on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, New York Mu- 
nicipal Railway, the Eastern Parkwav and Nos- 
trand Avenue section of the Interborough, then 
recently opened, prevented an entire paralysis of 
transportation in Brooklyn. It was stated that 
within 10 days of the opening of the Interborough 
extensions in Brooklyn they were handling a daily 
traffic of approximately 240,000 passengers. 

The completion of the lines referred to ahove 
meant that practically all of the rapid transit 
lines under construction, with the exception of 
the 14th Street-Eastern Brooklyn line had been 
placed in public service. The needs of the 

Borough of the Bronx had been fully met, and 
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the New York Municipal system had been extend- 
ed to Queens. Throughout the five boroughs a 
five-cent fare service had been established though 
actual operation on this basis was quite a differ- 
ent matter. 

In addition to the record of construction and 
completion, plans and preparations were being 
made for rapid transit work to be placed under 
way or put into operation in 1921 under the pro- 
visions of the dual contract. This was as fol- 


lows: 
Route Track 
Interborough Lines mileage mileage 
Steinway tunnel extension to Times 
SOUATO: 0 ik oe dan ease ee 45 os 0.38 0.76 
New York Municipal Lines 
14th Street-Eastern line: 
SUDWAY 6 065.00-6b50 0 ON oe aeee ees 8.88 8.04 
Elevated > aoanwwe aw bade Ke hae ees 3.40 7.10 
Total? 655:244 s8 04s kee babe Ree 7.28 15.14 
Nassau Street line ..........0.ce000:% 1.00 2.00 
POUR sg 5:8 dead: are BV ee eee 8.66 17.90 


The extension of the Steinway tunnel planned 
was to run from its existing terminus at Park 
Avenue and 42d Street west under 42d Street to 
a point west of Fifth Avenue, whence the tunnel 
would pass diagonally under Bryant Park to 
4Ist Street and Sixth Avenue, and thence under 
41st Street to a point midway between Seventh 
and Eighth avenues. There were to be stations 
under Fifth Avenue and under 4lst Street below 
the stations of the New York Municipal Broad- 
way line and the Interborough West Side line. 
The 14th Street-Eastern Parkway line construc- 
tion suffered during 1920 by a default of the con- 
tractor on the section under contract between 
Irving Place and Avenue B in Manhattan. The 
under river section between the foot of 14th 
Street, Manhattan and Seventh Street, Williams- 
burgh, was scheduled for completion in the spring 
of 1921, while two subway sections in Brooklyn 
werg to be finished about the same time. 

Plans were under way for beginning the con- 
struction of the section under Nassau Street, 
Manhattan, connecting the terminal under the 
Municipal Building at City Hall, Manhattan, 
with the Montague Street tunnel to Brooklyn. 
This was believed to be the most difficult and 
expensive rapid transit construction ever to be 
undertaken and the cost of the mile was esti- 
mated at from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 exclu- 
sive of the real eatate required for the location 
of proper station facilities. Here the alterna- 
tive was presented of encroaching upon the foun- 
dations of existing buildings or of building the 
two tracks on different levels with a double deck 
station at Fulton Street and a double island sta- 
tion at Broad and Wall streets. 

At the end of 1920 the City of New York and 
the two operating companies had an investment 
of approximately $435,000,000 in the construc- 
tion and equipment of the rapid transit lines in- 
cluded in the dual system. Of this amount the 
city had invested $215,000,000 for construction, 
real estate, and interest charges. This outlay 
was exclusive of $57,000,000 invested by the city 
in the original subway. 

As.a result of considerable controversy with 
the street railways on Staten Island leading to 
their shut down earlier in the year the City of 
New York began on Dec. 2, 1920, municipal opera- 
tion of 28 cars on that portion of the electric 
street railways of Richmond Borough known as 
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the Midland lines. The company owning the 
lines shut them down in January, 1920, because 
it could not get an increase of fares above five 
cents. The city intended to charge the former 
fare of five cents a ride. 

Cuicaco. One of the projects proposed by the 
Chicago traction commission was an 18-mile sub- 
way system to begin in the business district and 
extend west under Madison Street to Ashland 
Avenue, where the lines would diverge to the 
northwest and southwest sections, with loop ter- 
minals at Lawrence Avenue and 63d Street re- 
spectively. Plans for this subway had been pre- 
pared by G. W. Jackson, engineer for the com- 
mission. 

Boston. Problems of fare and operation con- 
tinued during 1920. In the second report of the 
public trustees of the Boston Elevated Railroad 


it was stated there was no prospect for any 


immediate reduction from 10 cents as the basic 
flat fare. For the 12 months ended Dec. 1, 
1920, the cost of service exceeded receipts by 
$595,155, while during the preceding 12 months 
ended Nov. 30, 1919, the cost of service had ex- 
ceeded receipts by $2,585,137. 

“The actual cost of operation from July 1, 
1920, to Dec. 1, 1920, covering the first five 
months of the third year of operation by the 
trustees exceeded receipts by $579,012,” stated 
the report. “It is known, however, that the re- 
sults of operation in December will show a sub- 


stantial profit which, taken with the numerous, 


ofi:setting credits to be made by adjustment in 
closing the books for the year, will very materi- 
ally reduce previous losses.” <A total of 335,526,- 
56] passengers was carried in 1920, as compared 
with 324,758,685 in 1919. 

PHILADELPHIA. The engineers of the Phila- 
delphia Department of Transit during the year 
were making specific application of experiences 
derived from the construction of the Frankford 
elevated line and the earlier Market Street line 
in the design of the Woodland Avenue elevated 
railway of the Darby line. In this extension a 
number of changes from previous practices were 
made. On account of the heavy cost of placing 
the entrances inside the block area as was done 
with the earlier Frankford line it was decided to 
place the station entrances of the Woodland 
Avenue line on the sidewalks, which on that 
street were 18 feet wide, and it was intended to 
Luild mezzanine floor stations having fare-col- 
lector booths and other public facilities on a floor 
intermediate between the street and the track 
floor. This type was not only low in first cost 
and economical in operation, but one fare col- 
lector could serve traffic in both directions dur- 
ing slack hours. 

As the wider sidewalks of Woodland Avenue 
made side columns unobjectionable, it was de- 
cided to use the ordinary and more desirable bent 
construction with transverse main girders carried 
by columns at the curb line instead of single 
column bent. Furthermore ballasted solid-slab 
deck construction was to be used in general on the 
Woodland Avenue line ‘to give a high grade of 
street protection against dirt and noise, with 
economy of expenditure.” In front of station 
platforms, and at one or two other points, the 
track was to be of subway type, with rails car- 
ried on short wood blocks embedded in concrete; 
to give economy in maintenance. The concrete 
deck in either form of construction was to con- 
sist of small arches carried on transverse steel 
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beams, with concrete curb along either edge to 
retain the ballast. 

Derroir. ‘the public approval of a $15,000,- 
000 bond issue on April 5, 1920, for a Detroit 
municipal street railway system, was followed by 
the calling for bids on about 20 miles of street 
railway tracks, including excavating, concrete 
foundation, ties, rails, and all track equipment. 

During the year work was begun on the Charle- 
voix-Buchanan cross-town line. The new lines 
were intended to supply at least a part of the 
much heeded east and west crosstown service, and 
to relieve traffic in the congested factory districts 
as well as overcome the necessity for passengers 
going down town to the City Hall to transfer to 
other parts of the city. The conditions of the con- 
tracts provided for the work and materials to be 
let under three classes,(1) foundation work which 
comprises excavating, concrete foundation, tile 
draining and crushed stone backfilling; (2) oak 
ties; and (3) steel work, including all the re- 
quired steel from rails to spikes. 1T-rails weigh- 
ing 91 pounds per yard were specified. The main 
quantities involved were 95,080 cubic yards of 
excavation, earth or other material; 115,230 
square yards of 84-inch concrete foundation; 
6665 cubic yards of %-inch crushed stone back- 
fill; 55,000 oak ties; and 4400 tons of steel rails. 

This great Detroit project brought out the im- 
portant fact that the State of Michigan appar- 
ently had no legislation contemplating public 
ownership of such a utility as the city proposed 
to construct, and the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission requested from the Attorney Gen- 
eral an opinion regarding its powers with regard 
to the project. ‘There were in controversy the 
subject of various safety devices and other mat- 
ters and it was the general opinion that the law 
did not provide the commission with power to 
direct a municipality constructing its own lines 
to pay the charges that might otherwise be as- 
sessed against a private company. See CITY 
PLANNING, 

RATTIGAN, A. B. British jurist, died, Jan- 

uary 11. He was born Oct. 11, 1864; educated 
at Uxford and was called to the bar in 1888. He 
was for a long time in judicial service in India 
and after 1909 was judge of the Chief Court in 
the Punjab. He wrote Law and Divorce in India, 
and edited the Digest of Customary Law of the 
Funjab. 
. BAWNSLEY, Canon (HaAgpWICKE Drvem- 
MOND KAWNSLEY). British author, died in West- 
moreland, England, May 28. He was born in 
1851 and educated at Uxford, where he distin- 
guished himself in athletics. He took orders in 
1875 and became the Vicar of Wray three years 
luter. He was a leader in the movement for the 
preservation of places of historical interest and 
natural beauty. As to his literary work, it in- 
cluded numerous and varied publications among 
which may be mentioned: Sunset at the Eng- 
lish Lakes; Literary Associations wtth the Eng- 
lish Lakes; Edward Thring; Ballads of Brave 
Deeds; Memories of the Tennysons; Ruskin and 
the Lnglish Lakes. 

READING, ENGLAND. See SEWERAGE AND 
SEWAGE PUBIFICATION, 

RECLAMATION. General readjustment of 
industrial and financial conditions has been 80 
nearly world-wide that little land reclamation 
was undertaken in 1920. High prices of labor 
and supplies operated to prevent such work 
the earlier part of the year, and later falling 
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prices of agricultural products discouraged at- 
tempts to develop more farm land. 

IRRIGATION IN UNITED STATES. There has been 
a very limited amount of new irrigation construc- 
tion in the United States during 1920. No large 
new projects have been begun in any State, al- 
though several very large ones have been pro- 
posed. 

The United States Reclamation Service reports 
the total receipts from the sale of public lands 
from the passage of the act (1902) to June 30, 
1920, as $100,078,475.68, and from the sale of 
town lots as $493,329.63. To this has been added 
2 special appropriation of $1,000,000 for the Rio 
Grande project and a loan of $20,000,000, and 
#1,162,005.81 from the act providing for increased 
compensation to civil employees, making a total 
in the Reclamation fund from original sources 
of $123,178,779.77. Collections creditable to the 
Reclamation fund have amounted to $32,864,- 
058.01, and to the Rio Grande project $91.78, 
making the grand total of funds $156,042,929.56. 
The gross expenditures for construction to June 
30, 1920, were $133,832,469.69, and the total 
revenues during construction have been $9.008,- 
747.51, leaving a net cost of construction of 
$124 823,722.18. 

The total cost of operation and maintenance 
to June 30, 1920, was $9,565,595.63, and of this 
$230,187.94 was charged over to construction. 
The total revenues credited to operation and 
maintenance to June 30, were $7,668,306.25, 
leaving a deficit on operation and maintenance of 
$1.667,101.44. The total acreage in projects is 
3,300,000 acres, the acreage to which the Service 
was prepared to supply water in 1920 was 1,634,- 
000, and the acreage irrigated in 1920 was 1,187,- 
638. The receipts from the sale of public lands 
and from repayments to the Reclamation fund 
have not been sufficient to permit of the under- 
tuking of new projects, all funds being used in 
~ the completion of existing projects. 

Congress has provided by law two new sources 
of revenue, but funds are not yet available from 
either source. The Act of Feb. 25, 1920, known 
ax the “oil leasing act,” provides that 52% per 
cent of the receipts from bonuses, royalties, and 
rentals under the act shall be credited to the 
Keclamation fund; and the Act of June 10, 1920, 
creating the Federal Power Commission, provides 
that 50 per cent of charges arising from licenses 
under the act shall be credited to the Reclamation 
fund. The first of these acts is retroactive to 
some extent and will immediately produce 
revenue, but the power act will produce revenue 
only after power is developed under Federal 
licenses. It is expected that these additions to 
the reclamation fund will make it possible to 
undertake new projects in the near future. 

Both the Democratic and Republican parties 
declared in their platforms of 1920 for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the reclamation work 
ot the Federal government. The Democratic 
platform declared for ample appropriations for 
continuation and expansion along the same gen- 
eral lines followed in the past “with the govern- 
ment ultimately reimbursed for the entire out- 
lay.” Heretofore there have been no direct ap- 
propriations for reclamation work, and this 
declaration seems to favor a change im this re- 
gard. ‘he Republican platform declared for “a 
policy to reclaim lands and the establishment of 
a fixed national policy of development of natural 
resources in relation to reclamation through the 
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now designated government agencies.” Since 
both of the great political parties are favorable to 
this work it is probable that Congress will pro- 
vide funds for the enlargement of the govern- 
mental reclamation work. 

There are pending in Congress several bills 
eed for the reclamation of land to be al- 
otted to veterans of the World War, under plans 
which contemplate the furnishing of employment 
to veterans in the preparation of the land for 
settlement, and the sale of the land to the veter- 
ans on long time and easy terms, with loans for 
improvements and stock. The bills propose direct 
appropriations to provide funds for this work, 
to be repaid by the sale of the lands at prices 
based on the cost of reclamation. 

In none of the arid States did the legislatures 
meet in 1920. Consequently there was no new 
legislation on the subject of irrigation. In Cali- 
fornia a bond issue to provide funds for land 
settlement work was to have been submitted to 
popular vote at the regular election in November, 
1920, but a defect in the law providing for this 
referendum prevented a vote. 

In the United States there were no new under- 
takings on a large scale in 1920. Irrigation de- 
velopment consisted in a more complete utiliza- 
tion of existing projects. 

A Federal census of irrigation Was taken in 
1920, but the results have not been published. 

IRRIGATION IN FOREIGN CouNTRIEs. In Canada 
the Dominion and provincial governments have 
been making investigations of possible irrigation 

rojects, and one large project has been organ- 
ized—the Lethbridge Northern project. A pro- 
posal for the issue of $5,400,000 worth of 30-year 
7 per cent bonds has been approved. The project 
includes more than 100,000 acres of land. The 
project is organized under the Alberta irrigation 
district law, which provides that for the first 
seven years only interest shall be paid, the pay- 
ments on the principal beginning in the eighth 

ear. 

With the improvement in conditions in Mexico 
proposals for land reclamation are being revived. 
The state of Sonora is investigating the feasibil- 
ity of state construction of a project to cost about 
$5,000,000. It is proposed that the National 
government provide for 60 per cent of the cost, 
by the sale of bonds. Purchasers of bonds are 
to be eligible to purchase lands and water rights. 
I is proposed also that the owners of private 
lands turn over to the state one-half their hold- 
ings, in order that these may be sold to meet a 
art of the cost. In Lower California there has 

en some expansion under the works supplying 
water also to the Imperial Valley, in California. 

On the island of Jamaica, it is proposed to 
water the Liguanea Plains, near the city of 
Kingston. These plains are so dry that practi- 
eally nothing is grown on them, while nearby 
are springs which are producing large swamps. 
It is proposed to use the water from these springs 
for irrigation and thus reclaim both the swamps 
and the dry plains. 

The National Government of Brazil is under- 
taking a large irrigation project in the north- 
eastern part of that country. Appropriations 
for this work have been made, and an American 
engineer has been employed to take charge of 
the work. 

Jn the coast country of Peru irrigation is nec- 
essary and many internal combustion engines are 
being installed for pumping. It is estimated 
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that in this section gravity irrigation from 
streams costs $75 to $80 per acre, and that pump- 
ing costs about as much more as the cost of the 
pumping machinery, which averages about $25 
per acre. Sugar cane is the principal crop grown 
on the irrigated land. 

In Bolivia the Province of Cochabamba is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of extending irriga- 
tion. This province has a dry winter—June, 
July, and August—but not more than 10 or 12 
per cent of the land is irrigated. It is proposed 
to increase this area considerably. 

Plans for the extension of irrigation in Egypt 
and the Sudan, by the regulation of the Blue 
Nile and the White Nile, have been in prepara- 
tion for some years, but the work has been de- 
layed by the war and by controversies between 
the engineers interested in the work. It was 
claimed by the engineers in charge of the in- 
vestigation that the proposed use of the water 
in the Sudan would not affect the supply for 
Egypt; while engineers interested in Egypt con- 
tended that Egypt had first claims on the water 
und that the proposed use would decrease the 
supply. There were also charges of bad faith 
and -garbling of records. This controversy led to 
the appointment of an international commission 
to investigate both the merits of the controversy 
and the practicability of the proposed plans. 
This commission decided that there had been no 
perversion of the records, but that the Egyptian 
eugitteers were correct in their contention that 
the proposed use in the Sudan would decrease the 
water supply for Egypt, and that Egypt should 
be supplied first. The plans are being revised 
in accordance with the report of the commission, 
ard it seems likely that the improvement of the 
Blue Nile and the White Nile will begin soon 
and will result in the enlargement of the area 
subject to perennial irrigation in Egypt, and 
ulso ‘provide water for a large area in the Sudan. 

In Asia Minor both the ‘lurks and the English 
undertook large irrigation enterprises in 1915 
and have been dving more or less work on them 
since that time. The Konia district in Mesopo- 
tamia is the most important of the English proj- 
ects. In this district in 1920 there were about 
135,000 acres under ditch with 98,000 acres under 
actual cultivation. Land holdings are limited to 
135 acres. Peasants can obtain land by working 
an assigned tract for 15 years, or can obtain title 
souner by making cash payments. Wheat, bar- 
ley, and hardy vegetables are the principal crops 
grown. ‘the climate is too vold for rice or cotton. 

in India plans have been prepared for the build- 
ing of three new canals from the river Indus and 
have been submitted to the Government of India 
for approval. This scheme provides for a bar- 
rage about 2 miles below the gorge of the Indus, 
at Sukkur, and a series of perennial canals on 
both sides of the Indus to irrigate approximately 
5,000,000 acres. The barrage will be about 5000 
feet long, and will raise the water high enough 
to provide a perennial supply to the canals to be 
built. These high-level canals will render obso- 
lete several existing canals, and will supply 
water to the land by gravity flow, doing uway 
with the lift irrigation now generally practiced. 
The present annual cultivation on the left bank 
ot the Indus amounts to 657,000 acres, whereas, 
il is anticipated that when irrigation has fully 
developed under the new scheme, the cultivated 
area will amount to more than 2,000,000 acres, 


all having a reliable water supply. A system of 
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canals on the right bank of the Indus will super- 
sede the whole of the existing flood-water canals 
in that section. At present 893,000 acres are 
irrigated annually but it is anticipated that this 
will ultimately be increased to 1,725,000 acres. 
In addition to increasing the acreage, this as- 
sured water supply should greatly increase the 
crops grown per acre. 

here will be also a large canal taking water 
from the Indus to the Eastern Nara River, to 
supplement the supply for the canals taking 
water from that stream. The area irrigated at 
present from the Eastern Nara is 484,000 acres. 
When the proposed works are completed it will 
be possible to irrigate annually 1,530,000 acres. 
The total area at present irrigated in the terri 
tury under discussion is slightly over 2,000,006 
acres. The area that it is estimated can be irri- 
gated under the new scheme exceeds 5,000,000 
acres—an increase of over 3,000,000 acres. The 
estimates of cost place this at about $52,000,000, 
or about $10 per acre. 

The Government of Ceylon is making investiga- 
tions looking to increasing very largely the culti- 
vation of rice in that island. 

Construction on the interstate project on the 
Murray River in Australia has begun and is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible. The plans 
for this project include a reservoir with a capa- 
city of 1,000,000 acre-feet, and canals to water 
1,000,000 acres. It will help, also, to control 
floods and maintain navigation in the Murray. 
The estimated cost of this project is $22,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 is to be paid by the Cum- 
monwealth of Australia, while the balance is 
divided equally among Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Sotfth Australia. These three states 
are undertaking experimental work in irrigation 
tv aid in the utilization of the water made avail- 
able. It is expected that the construction of this 
project will aid in the soldier land-settlement 
movement. 

DRAINAGE IN UNITED STATES. There was very 

little new drainage work undertaken in the 
United States in 1920. In the arid region the 
necessity for draining irrigated lands is becoming 
lore urgent from year to year, and drains are 
being installed on most of the large irrigating 
projects. On the Roosevelt project, in the Salt 
River Valley, Ariz., a very interesting experiment 
has been made in the past two years. In sections 
where the ground water has come too near the 
surface wells have been put down into the gravel 
which underlies the valley and water is pumped 
into the irrigating laterals which cover the land. 
The well water is mingled with the river water, 
in order that its salts may be sufficiently diluted 
to prevent injury to crops. It has been found 
that the pumping has lowered the ground water 
and added to the supply of water for irrigation 
without injuring the land on which the water 
is used. 

lew legislatures met in 1920, and no import- 
ant drainage legislation was enacted. The pro- 
posed soldier-settlement legislation in Congress, 
previously mentioned, includes reclamation by 
drainage, as well as by irrigation. 

DRAINAGE IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES. The drain- 
age of the Zuyder Zee, decided upon some years 
ago, has begun, and this has raised some inter- 
esting economic questions. While this work will 
increase the area of agricultural land, it will de- 
stroy the occupation of a large number of people 
engaged in fishing and associated industries. 
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The number of people affected is estimated at 
about 500,000. A commission representing the 
national government is investigating the con- 
ditions with the object of proposing a plan for 
compensating the persons injured. It is pro- 
posed to pension those whose means of earning a 
livelihood are destroyed, but no definite sums 
have been proposed. 

Since the close of the war there has been great 
activity in drainage in Italy, particularly in 
Lombardy, Piedmont, and Venetia. The prov- 
inces approved 562 drainage projects to be under- 
taken with public aid in 1920. 

In the Nile delta there is great activity in 
drainage, and it is estimated that the area avail- 
able for cotton growing there will be increased 
by more than 600,000 acres by this means. 

It seems probable that the fall in the prices of 
agricultural products, in progress at the end of 
1920, will have a deterring effect on land recla- 
mation by either irrigation or drainage. 

RED CROSS, AmeERICAN. The American Red 
Cross, operating under a charter granted by Act 
of Congress Jan. 5, 1905, is officially designated: 
(1) To furnish volunteer aid to the sick and 
wounded of armies in times of war in accordance 
with the conventions of Geneva; (2) To act in 
matters of voluntary relief and in accord with 
the military and naval authorities as a medium 
of communication between the American people 
and their army and navy; (3) To continue and 
carry on a system of national and international 
relief in.time of peace and to apply the same in 
mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods, and other great national 
calamities; and (4) To devise and carry on 
measures for preventing the same. 

The fiscal year 1920 saw the American Red 
Cross devoting all its energies to two major un- 
dertakings, viz., complete fulfillment of its obli- 
gations to the veterans of America’s participa- 
tion in the World War and to their families; 
completion so far as possible of relief work among 
the war-exhausted peoples overseas. 

SERVICE TO WoRLD WAR VETERANS. When the 
year began there were approximately 1,000,000 
men still in the service. There were also more 
than 3,000,000 ex-service men, many of whfom 
were finding it difficult to readjust themselves to 
civilian life. There were 500,000 disabled men, 
some still in the army but many who had been 
dixcharged, who needed a great deal of skilled 
and friendly service to enable them to avail them- 
selves of the substantial provisions made by the 
government for their support and rehabilitation. 

To the men still in the army, the Red Cross 
continued to furnish recreation, assistance in 
straightening out domestic problems, including 
emeryency loans, and various forms of comforts. 
Special Red Cross service was available for those 
in the military and naval and United States 
Public Health Service hospitals. In addition 
Red Cross Tlome Service Sections were looking 
after the families as well as serving the ex-serv- 
ice men who had returned to their homes. This 
chain of over 4000 Red Cross service stations 
operated with effectiveness in helping to solve 
the difficult problems which clustered around men 
suffering from mental afflictions, from tubercu- 
losis and from other serious disabilities resulting 
from the war, as well as those caused by the gen- 
eral upheaval in family life caused by the war. 

One of the interesting post war rehabilitation 
operations carried on entirely by the Red Cross 
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was the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, at 
Fvergreen, Baltimore, Md., where nearly every 
service man blinded or partially blinded in the 
World War was treated and reéducated to he- 
come self-supporting in the workaday world. 

The extent to which Red Cross Home Service 
had rendered service to men and their families was 
revealed in the annual report of the society, which 
showed that from the entrance of the United 
States into the World War to the end of the 
fiscal year of 1920 there were 7,000,000 instances 
in which this help was extended the man or his 
family at his home, involving an expenditure of 
over $20,000,000. 

FoREIGN RELIEF OPERATIONS. American Red 
Cross foreign relief operations were carried on 
during the fiscal year or some part of it in the 
following countries: France, Belgium, Poland, 
Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, Greece, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Finland, Austria, Hungary, South Russia, Turkey 
(for Russian refugees), Italy Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Siberia. By the end of the year the con- 
traction of Red Cross foreign operations resulted 
in its overseas work being confined to Poland, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, West Russia, Vi- 
enna, and Budapest, Constantinople, and South 
Russia. 

In closing its relief work in France and Bel- 
gium the Red Cross furnished supplies to 3865 
villages and directly benefited 3,030,000° persona 
by gifts or sales of necessaries of life at cost 
pee Hundreds of coédperative stores estab- 
ished in this area during the year by the Red 
Cross were operated by the French and Belgian 
authorities long after the Red Cross withdrew. 

In Poland, which during the year became the 
most extensive operation by the American Red 
Cross in Europe, it established 258 hospitals with 
a capacity of 26,123 beds. It aided 30 estab- 
lished dispensaries and helped establish 82 others. 
It furnished supplies to 22 sanitary and bath 
trains in the fight against typhus. It established 
and maintained three medical training institu- 
tions with a capacity of 1075 beds. It aided 207 
orphanages, where 16,470 individuals were cared 
for. It distributed clothing to over 80,000 chil- 
dren, gave general relief to 2316 towns with 2 
population of more than 700,000. All of this 
was in the northern part of the new republic, in 
an area still under the lash of war. In Southern 
Poland also, however, more than 1000 hospitals 
and other charitable institutions were aided. 

Rumania was among the first of the Balkan 
countries to return to semi-normal conditions, 
the American Red Cross assisting in this con- 
summation during the year by operating 6 hos- 
pitals, furnishing supplies to 295 other hospitals, 
treating over 6000 patients at dispensaries, fur- 
nishing relief supplies to 219 schools and 232 
orphanages, conducting 322 soup kitchens where 
nearly 100,000 were fed, dry food distribution 
to over 170,000, and distributing miscellaneous 
relief articles to half a million people. 

In Serbia the work of the American Red Cross 
duying the year was comparatively light, consist- 
ing chiefly of education along sanitary lines. In 
Albania the American Red Cross established hos- 
pitals at 4 central points, in addition to creating 
5 medical dispensaries, 4 dental dispensaries, and 
numerous infant welfare and milk stations. 
More than 25,000 persons were aided by the dis- 
tribution of 96,000 garments transported to the 
hill tribes by pack train. Child-feeding was the 
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principal task in ee 30,000 orphans be- 
ing cared for by institutions which drew their 
supplies largely from the American Red Cross. 
The greatest need in Greece was for warm cloth- 
ing, and the Red Cross distributed 120,000 gar- 
ments and blankets. In Bosnia-Herzegovina 
child-feeding was the principal activity. 

In Western Russia and the Baltic states (Lat- 
via, Esthonia, Lithuania, and Finland), opera- 
tions by the American Red Cross relieved the 
distress of nearly 300,000 civilian poor, while 
over 21,000 refugees and over 2500 war prisoners 
were assisted. Red Cross physicians treated 
nearly 20,000 typhus victims, 19 disinfecting sta- 
tions being established. Among the institutions 
aided were 62 dispensaries, 217 hospitals, and 
1]0 orphanages. Ten food kitchens and 45 dry 
food distribution centres also were operated. 

South Russian operations of the American Red 
Cross, extending into the Crimea and among the 
refugees crowding the vicinity of Constantinople 
consisted largely of caring for the thousands of 
refugees fleeing from the fighting zones and in 
combating typhus and cholera. 

During the year the need of direct relief in 
Italy diminished to a point where it was possible 
for the American Red Cross to confine its opera- 
tions to Home Service for American soldiers and 
their families, and the founding of welfare insti- 
tutions for children. 

Desperate food and medical conditions were 
found in Vienna and Budapest. In the former 
city the Red Cross unit aided 98 hospitals and 
distributed more than 76,000 articles of medicine 
and clothing, 55,000 pounds of milk, meat, and 
cocoa and helped care for 40,000 under-nourished 
children. Similar work was carried on in Buda- 
pest. 

in Czecho-Slovakia Red Cross relief operations 
closed with the exception of assistance to the 
native agencies in building up disease-fighting 
institutions. 

The far-flung Red Cross operations in Siberia 


brought to a close, except for the distribution of . 


large stores of supplies still on hand, with the 
withdrawal of the American forces during the 
year. When the work stopped the cargoes of 30 
relief ships from America had been distributed 
among the needy, not to speak of portions of the 
cargoes of 92 other ships from other countries. 
The relief trains covered 332,000 miles. Lighteen 
hospitals were operated in addition to the work 
of the typhus trains, while an average of 7 
articles of clothing was given to each of 387,500 
women and 775,000 children. The American 
troops also were assisted in numerous ways. 
Over 5300 American relief workers, in addition to 
ure of natives were needed to carry on the 
work. 

At the end of the fiscal year there were 3575 
active Red Cross chapters in the United States. 

‘Total expenditures by the American Red Cross 
during the fiscal year, exclusive of disbursements 
by chapters, were $69,400,000 divided as follows: 


Relief in foreign countries ............. $51,000,000 
Military relief in the United States ...... 8,600,000 
Civilian relief in the United States ...... 2,800,000 


Other relief in the United States (includ- 
ing public health and nursing services) 
Service to chapters in developing peace- 


4,400,000 


time programme ..........+eeee00. 800,000 
Manogement .........ccecccecccccces 2,300,000 
NOUN - 250% dea SoS eae Wea hee OH eee 369,400,000 


For home work see CHARITIES. 
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REED, Jonn. American magazine writer and 
Socialist, died of typhus in Moscow, Russia, Oc- 
tober 17. His funeral was celebrated with pub- 
lie honors. He was born at Portland, Ore., Oct. 
22, 1887, and graduated at Harvard in 1910. 
During the next three years he served on the staff 
of New York niagazines and in 1913 was corre-. 
spondent with Villa’s army in Mexico for four 
months, writing for the Metropolitan Magazine 
and the New York World. He wae a war corre- 
spondent in Europe in 1914 and 1915. He was 
also an editor and a member of the Board of 
Directors of The Masses. His experience in 
Mexico resulted in the publication of Insurgent 
Mezico. He also wrote various short stories, 
poems, and plays and his play entitled Moon- 
Down was produced by the Washington Square 
Players. He was associated with the more radi- 
cal Socialist groupg and after the Russian revo- 
lution, having determined to join the Bolshevists, 
went to Petrograd and was well received by the 
Bolshevist leaders. His activities had brought 
him into conflict with American authorities and 
he had been arrested several times. In _ the 
course of his adventurous life he was reported 
killed or captured in various European cities on 
several occasions. Besides the books above men- 
tioned, he wrote The War in Eastern Europe 
(1916), Tamburlaine and other poems; Red Rus- 
saa; The Days in Bohemia (1912); Sangar 
(1912); and the Pageant of the Paterson Strike. 

REED COLLEGE. A co-educational institu- 
tion of the higher learning at Portland, Orc., 
founded in 1911. The enrollment for the fall 
was 119 men and 137 women. The faculty had 
30 members. The endowment of the institution 
is variously estimated for much of the property 
is real eatate which bears interest. According to 
the tax assessed in 1918, the holdings of the col- 
lege exclusive of the campus and college build- 
ings were valued at about $1,500,000. The li- 
brary contained 16,000 volumes. New faculty 
houses have been built by the college accommo- 
dating six families. The Anna Mann Cottage 
was built for the women of the college from the 
funds provided in the will of Mrs. Anna Mann. 
President, having resigned (William T. Foster), 
Mr.°A. A. Knowlton was acting chairman of the 
Administration Committee. . 

REEDY, Wittiam Magion. Editor, died, 
July 26. He was born at St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 
11, 1862, and received an academic education. 
He afterwards studied accounting at the St. 
Louis University. In 1880 he began work on 
St. Louis newspapers and was on the staff of 
several down to 1893, after which he became the 
editor, and in 1896, the proprietor of the well- 
known magazine, Keedy’s Mirror. In the field of 
literary journalism, he was widely known and 
much admired for his generous appreciation of 
new writers and his discernment of literary 
merit. His acquaintance among the writers of 
the country was extraordinary and many who 
have since risen to high reputation, made their 
first appearance in his magazine. He was him- 
self the possessor of a vigorous style and wrote 
papers of great interest on a wide range of 
subjects. . 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. This 
denomination was formed from a number of mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church led by 
2ishop David Cummins of Kentucky who sepa- 
rated from the mother church because they _be- 
lieved it to ke too ritualistic. The denomina- 
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tion was organized in New York City in 1873. 
Its doctrines are very similar to those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and also those of 
the Church of England. It is im close relation 
with the Liturgical Free Churches of England. 
‘Triennial Conventions are held, the next one be- 
ing scheduled for May, 1921. To the last con- 
vention (1918) there were reported 11,217 com- 
municants, showing a slight increase over the 
figures for 1916, and 9496 Sunday School mem- 
bers. In 1916 there were 75 churches. The 
Board of Home Missions aids needy churches and 
hegroes in the South. Seventeen missionaries 
carry on this work. Eight foreign missionary 
stutions are maintained in India, with 6 mission- 
aries and 20 native helpers. The church also 
conducts 17 primary schools, 2 hospitals, where 
45,000 persons are treated annually, and an 
orphanage with about 50 inmates. A theologi- 


cal seminary is maintained in Philadelphia, 
where is also located the church publishing house. 
The church boasts the oldest church periodical 
in the United States, The Episcopal Recorder. 
The Presiding Bishop is the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, Chicago, Ill., and the bishop of the 
Eastern synod is the Rt. Rev. Robert L. Rudolph, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES. In 1906 seven denominational 
churches combined to form the Council of the 
Reformed Churches in America holding the 
Presbyterian System. The churches are: The 
Reformed Church in America, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, the 
Keformed Church in the United States, the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod, and the Cumberland 
‘Presbyterian Church, Colored. The Council is 
for the prosecution of work that can be done 
better unitedly than separately. A meeting was 
held in Philadelphia during 1920. 

Statistics for 1920 for reformed Presbyterian 
churches are as follows: The Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America had 135,935 communicants; 
the Reformed Church in the United States, 329,- 
937; Christian Reformed Church in North Amer- 
ica, 41,795; Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Synod, 8520; the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod, 16,564; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, General Synod, 2400. See also PResBy- 
YERIAN CHURCH, CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, and RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

REFUSE DISPOSAL. See GARBAGE. 

REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOL- 
DIERS. See EpucATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

REINDEER. See ALASKA. 

REJANE, GABRIELLE (CHARLOTTE REJU). 
Celebrated French actress, died in Paris, June 14. 
She was born in Paris, June 6, 1857, the daughter 
of an actor, and in 1874 won the second prize for 
comedy at the Conservatory. She appeared in 
vaudeville in the following year and soon won 
success by her creation or original interpretation 
of many roles. She went to the Variétés The- 
atre in 1882 and later in the same year to the 
Ambigu, where she gave proof of great powers in 
her rendering of Madame Cezambre, in Richepin’s 
La Glu. Later she married the manager of the 
Odéon, and appeared with great success in many 
roles at that theatre, especially the réle of 
Madame Sans-Gene in the play of that name by 
Sardou and Moreau. She appeared in London in 
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1894 and later appeared several times in the 
United States where her Madame Sans-Gene was 
highly appreciated. During the Great War she 
did much for the cause of the Allies and appeared © 
in several patriotic plays. 
RELATIVITY. PHYSICS, 


RELIEF FOR WAR VICTIMS. During the 
winter of 1919-20 the larger relief organizations 
had provided for over 3,200,000 children. and 
5,000,000 adults in Europe. The amount provid- 
ed by America in charity approximated $100,- 
000,000. As the result of gradual recuperation 
and this relief work, as well as the Congressional 
appropriation of flour the subsistence condition 
in central and eastern Europe was distinctly bet- 
ter than that of the previous year. But the need 
of charity in food relief particularly for the un- 
dernourished children of the poor, continued over 
the winter of 1920-21. With the harvests of 1919 
and 1920, Belgium, France, Serbia, and Ru- 
mania were enabled to care for their own desti- 
tute childhood. Finland, the Baltic states, and 
Czecho-Slovakia had made great improvement 
and reduced the number of dependents upon re- 
lief organizations, but it was evident that the re- 
cuperation of Poland, Finland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Austria had not proceeded far enough to 
enable them to find food through private credits, 
and that chaos through starvation threatened 
the stability of their governments. Toward the 
end of 1920 there were still 11,000,000 European 
destitute war orphans. In the Baltic provinces 
there were 150,000 orphans; in Poland, 500,000: 
in Austria-Hunyary and Czecho-Slovakia, 1,000,- 
000; in Roumania, 200,000; in Jugo-Slavia, 600,- | 
000; in Soviet Russia three to four million or- 
phans. The typhus epidemic in Poland, which 
had ravaged that country for three years had in- 
creased in intensity primarily because of the 
large influx of refugees and prisoners of war 
from Russia and the thousands of cases imported 
from Ukrainia and other eastern territories. 
360,000 cases were estimated for 1920 with a mor- 
tality of from 45 to 60 per cent. The whole of 
Armenia was in need of assistance. 

The most important relief work this year has 
been done by the American Relief Administration, 
the Red Cross (q.v.), the Near East Relief, and 
the American’ Friends Service Committee. 
American Relief Administration. When it be- 
came evident to Mr. Herbert Hoover that the 
urban districts in Finland, the Baltic states, 
Poland, Austria, Serbia, and Czecho-Slovakia 
would require exterior assistance vver the win- 
ter of 1920 to prevent actual starvation, he volun- 
teered to continue the American Relief Commis- 
sion as a private charity (see preceding YEAR 
Look), and established the European Children’s 
Iund for the feeding of 2,500,000 children. The 
organization was based upon a series of central 
and sub-committees of principal residents in all 
those areas. It established over 3000 kitchens 
for the feeding uf the children, and undertook the 
supply of foodstuffs to a asylums and chil- 
dren’s homes generally. It was stipulated that 
the governments and ee charity in these 
different countries should pay not only the entire 
cost of maintaining the distribution systems in 
the countries themselves, but also that they 
should contribute such native food supplies as 
were available, the American intervention, there- 
fore, taking the form of the initial organization 
instruction as to method, and the continuous im- 
port of such foodstuffs as were not locally avail- 
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able, such as milk, fats, etc., and an inspection 
service for the purpose of maintaining the effi- 
ciency of the system. The European Children’s 
Fund was supported largely by racial groups in 
the United States, and by the Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. 

The number of children under charitable as- 
sistance in the spring of 1920 was approximately 
as follows: 


POlGDG: nee hve oe BA Saw Oa Oe ee HSS 1,400,000 
AUBUPIB NS 553.5 OS 6S OS ae ww es ee 300,000 
Crecho-Slovakia ......ccc ccc cre cece ceree 500,000 
SOPs: 4.644 6 6 RRS a ERED SEWER ONE SEw OSES 200.000 
HUN SELy ia dies ae Se See hae ewe Eek eee es 130,000 
Pim RG: 7 ya's oe as hae Red a) Ow eee 60.000 
TAQh WG: ices oor es. so SOR MRSS SS 40,000 
Misthonie- shes 6226 die te SOs Rais ee eee ee 30,000 
SAV 66 AS EW SORE ES ORES RO 30,000 
North: ASSIS: isc 66 60s a is Wale Be hee ae 20,000 
Russian Armenia ....... ccc cece nee cnees 200,000 
2,910,000 

Germany (codperating with Friends’ Service 
Committee) ie 006k 66.6 dn oS eee es 600,000 
POUR. ci.o5-bo eo sk Bee EN ee & Se 3,510,000 


Coérdination has been arranged in support of 
the feeding of children of German poor through 
the American Friends’ Service Committee and 
various other activities. A method has been de- 
vised for the remittance of orders for food on 
warehouses established in Europe, to take the 
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on credit by the Grain Corporation. Transpor- 
tation of these supplies was supported by the 
Red Cross, the Commonwealth Fund, and the 
British government. The total expenditure of 
the American Relief Administration during the 
year ending Aug. 1, 1920, has been $22,983,782. 
Certain friends of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration made two gifts aggregating $500,000 for 
the purchase of food drafts and clothing for the 
educated professional people of Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. 

The European Relief Council, composed of the 
American Relief Administration, the American 
Red Cross, the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, the Jewish Joint Distribution, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Y. W. C. A. was formed for the purpose of cv- 
operation between the larger relief societies in 
the work over the winter of 1920-21. priority to 
be given in appeals to the support of the 4,000,- 
000 undernourished children and students, 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium had com- 


‘pleted its work during the year 1919. When the 


war books were finally balanced it was found 
that during five and one-half years of operations 
the Commission had delivered 4,945,975 tons of 
food of which 1,077,506 tons had been supplied to 
Northern France. The support of the operations 
rose from the following sources: 


Total Government subsidies 
Commercial Exchange 
World ChATily 3-25 os-b2 be ete ed wee eos Chee eee 
Profits made on resales of imported food to self-support- 

ing population 


eoeoes eer eeeeeneae eee ee ee ve 


ecerevreveaereeeeaeerewneveevreaneevreeeeen @ 
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Total CO. R. B. accountability ............. 00086 


place of monetary remittances to relatives abroad 
and hy coéperation with the American Bankers 
Association is effecting a large measure of sub- 
stantial relief. 

On this operation a margin of profit is earned 
and given over to the support of the Children’s 
Fund. In this way $605,194.61 was added to the 
fund in proportion to the number of food drafts 
sold for each country as follows: Germany, 
$144,762.55; Austria, $289,222.50; Hungary, $45,- 
813.23; Czecho-Slovakia, $44,481.81; Poland, 
$80,914.52. . 

Flour on credit is now being supplied by the 
Grain Corporation, and its transportation has 
been furnished partially by the British and neu- 
tral governments under transport arrangements 
couperated in by American Relief Administra- 
tion officials in Europe. 

A large active campaign in combat of typhus 
has been organized in Poland under the Relief 
Administration, comprised of volunteers from the 
American Army Medical Corps, and with sup- 
plies furnished through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration by various Allied armies. Alto- 
gether, with the sales of flour on credit by the 
Grain Corporation and the continuation of these 
various charitable activities, which are them- 
selves furnishing over $7,000,000 per month in 
relief, the countries under duress should weather 
through until next harvest, when the last echo 
of famine should have died away. The super- 
vision of relief measures in Russian Armenia has 
been continued under the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. The relief supplies were furnished 
by the Near East Relief and from sales of flour 


For Belgium For France Totals 
$479,982,268 $238,338,327 $718,320,595 
6,830,220 —  ..seeeees 6.330,220 
43 938,929 5,111,900 49,050,829 
107,243,418: 18,295,243 125,538,661 


$637,499,835 $261,745,470 $899,240,365 


These accounts do not include the handling of 
internal production which was controlled through 
a decentralized system of local committees under 
the direction of the Commission. Their accounts 
involving some $300,000,000 were simply audited 
by the Commission. 

C. R. B. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION. When it 
came to the disposal of the funds remaining, the 
Belgian government requested Mr. Hoover to es- 
tablish some permanent memorial to the relief 
work of America in feeding 7,500,000 Belgian 
people during the war by making use of the funds 
remaining with the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium upon the completion of its services. 
These balances accumulated after the Armistice 
largely from profits on the sale of foodstuffs to 
those who could pay, the rapid diminution of 
the numbers of destitute in Belgium making the 
balances unexpectedly large. The total halances. 
so far available, are approximately 210,000,000 
francs ($42,000,000 par exchange). The C. R. B. 
Educational Foundation, Inc., was, therefore, 
created in America, and the Fondation Universi- 
taire, chartered by Act of Parliament in Belgium. 
For these separate foundations, perpetual asso- 
ciutions, for the general purpose of advancement 
of learning in Belgium and the systematic ex- 
change of intellectual ideas between Belgium and 
America, a total sum of about 115,000,000 francs 
($23,000,000 par value) has so far been turned 
over. The Commission for Relief in Belgium has 
made payments amounting to 95,000,000 francs 
for the rehabilitation of Belgian universities, as 
follows: University of Brussels, 20,000,000 
francs; University of Ghent, 20,000,000 francs; 
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University of Liege, 20,000,000 francs; Univer- 
sity of Louvain, 20,000,000 francs; School of 
Mines at Mons, 5,000,000 francs; Colonial School 
at Antwerp, 10,000,000 francs. 

The American Foundation has established 48 
exchange graduate fellowships between Belgium 
and American universities, 24 Americans having 
been chosen each year to study in Belgium, and 
24 Belgian fellows to study in America. It has 
also established exchange professorships between 
Belgian and American universities, has made 
grants for special investigations, and has allo- 
eated the major portion of its annual income to 
the Fondation Universitaire, which has also re- 
ceived 25,000,000 francs directly from the liqui- 
dation of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
In its work of providing vocational educational 
opportunities in Belgium to students who are 
not otherwise able to secure these opportunities 
it is expected that about 4000 boys and girls 
will benefit each year. 

JEwish War REvier WorK. The year 1920 
did not bring any improvement in the terrible con- 
dition of the Jewish war sufferers in eastern 
Kurope, according to reports received by Felix 
M. Warburg, Chairman of the Joint Distribution 
Committee of the American Funds for Jewish 
War Sufferers. The situation is particularly 
distressing in the Ukraine and in the territory 
east of the Bug in Poland. 

More than 60 American representatives of the 
Joint Distribution Committee are now doing re- 
lief work in the various countries where the 
Committee is active. The disbursements for the 
year amounted to $10,633,580.20. Large ship- 
ments of food, clothing, and medicaments were 
made to Poland, Russia, Rumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Lithuania, and the 
Baltic states. Aid was likewise given to Pales- 
tine, while the Committee codperated with other 
agencies so that many war prisoners in Siberia 
were repatriated. Besides this the Committee 
appropriated $5,000,000 for reconstructive meas- 
ures, such as the organization of credit codper- 
atives, the restoration of destroyed homes and 
shops, and other measures that will help the 
ruined merchants and artisans to their feet. 
From Jan. 1 until Sept. 30, 1920, the Committee’s 
Transmission Department forwarded $5,223,000 
in individual remittances from American Jews 
to relatives located in places which it was diff- 
cult for private banks to reach. Finally, the 
Committee appropriated $2,000,000 for medical 
and sanitary relief work, which will be carried 
on by a Special unit of 17 under the direction of 
Dr. Harry Plotz. . 

The Joint Distribution Committee Codperated 
with the Red Cross, the American Relief Ad- 
ininistration, and other American relief organiza- 
tions active in the war-stricken countries. It 
contributed the sum of $725,000 to the American 
Relief Adininistration, to be used chiefly for non- 
sectarian relief work among children. It also 
gave $100,000 for the tuberculous children of 
Germany. 

The funds disbursed by the Joint Distribution 
Committee included money collected by the 
American Jewish Relief Committee, of which 
Lewis Marshall was president; the Central Jew- 
ish Relief Committee, and the People’s Jewish 
Relief Committee. From its organization in 
October, 1914, until Dec. 27, 1920, the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee disbursed $35,919,191.85. 
The offices of the Committee are located at 20 
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Exchange Place, New York City. Mr. Albert 
Lucas is secretary. 

NEAR East Rewier. The Near East Relief is an 
organization incorporated by the Congress of the 
United States in August, 1919. “to provide re- 


‘lief and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilita- 


tion, and reéstablishment of suffering and de- 
pendent peoples of the Near East and adjacent 
areas; to provide for the care of orphans and 
widows and to promote the ‘social, economic, and 
industrial welfare of those who hgve been ren- 
dered destitute, or dependent directly or indirect- 
lv, by the vicissitudes of war, the cruelties of 
men, or other causes beyond their control.” 
(Articles of Incorporation.) 

The work of the Near East Relief has extended 
from Egypt to the Caucasus, from Constantinople 
to Mesopotamia and Persia, including within its 
field of operations, Syria and Palestine, Anatolia 
and Cilicia, the small Armenian Republic of the 
Caucasus, and geome work in Georgia Azerbaijan 
as well. The crying need for relief in this great 
region, characterized by Herbert Hoover as the 
“most desperate in the world” arose not simply 
from war devastation and scarcity, but from the 
tinique situation which had been brought about 
by the Turkish policy of exterminating its sub- 
ject Christian peoples. The Armenian and 
Greek populations of Turkey had been torn from 
their homes and were deported to distant deso- 
late regions. Thousands (especially the men) 
were massacred outright, leaving chiefly women 
and children as survivors. 

From the North of Turkey some 500,000 Ar- 
menians effected escape to the Russian Caucasus, 
where lived a large number of their race. Even- 
tually the small Armenian Republic was set up 
here, after the collapse of the Russian Empire. 
The horrors of unequaled warfare against Turk- 
ish aggression, famine, and congestion reduced 
the whole population, native and refugee alike, 
to the verge of starvation. In Syria and Pales- 
tine blockade, famine, and epidemic, the result 
of Turkey’s war policy, almost halved the popu- 
lation and left the country crushed and _ pros- 
trated. In Egypt, hundreds of refugees had 
found an asylum under British protection. In 
North Persia the Assyrian people had been at- 
tacked by Turks and Kurds, and finally the whole 
nation had taken flight to the south. The years 
1917 and 1918 found all of Persia in a state of 
famine, the result of isolation, the ravages of 
contending armies, and the sudden stagnation of 
trade and industry. 

Before the armistice the Near East Relief had 
carried on a piece of work in these regions against 
the greatest odds. The armistice brought the op- 
portunity to enlarge the work, and during thie 
year 500 American workers, food supplies, and 
hospital units were sent over. 

In point of financial operations, the Near Kast 
Kelief has received and administered in cash 
more than $41,000,000 since its organization. 
If the value of the flour contributed by the 
United States Grain Corporation and adminis- 
tered through Near East Relief is included, the 
total relief operations of the organization are 
considerably in excess of $50,000,000. 

In the Near East the region is divided intv 
four big regions—Caucasus Area, Constantinople, 
Anatolia Area, Syria-Allepo Area, Persia-Meso- 
potamia Area. The official statistics of the year 
show the following accomplishments: 
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Beirut Constantinople 
Caucasus Aleppo Anatolia Totals 

American N. E. R. personnel .....-...0--0++ overs Saer, “vere bos 538 

Hospitals 2.0... cc cc cee weer errr eee c cr eece 4 11 9 63 

OAS ese CARES 2S COS OS REED Ble eee 5,681 346 525 6,552 

CaRICR ib 4 2 eS kee OSE SER SS we OK 85 21 22 128 

Rescue homes ...... cc ccc cc cece eee cece ne ce tene 6 6 11 

OrphanagOB - oss eo Ba Se ows ww WE 81 27 121 229 

Children: 

1. In orphanage ........ 20. cere cea eee 20,779 8,007 25,814 54.600 
2. Partial support outside of orphanage . 55,039 oes 1,000 56.039 
Food “relief. ~ 63.65.5646. 60 36 640 Sieh tee eae 561,970 Number in  Anatolia-Aleppo 
areas vary monthly with 
e changing political condi- 
tions; for example, 10,000 
rehabilitated Armenians be- 
came refugees again after 
the attack on Marash. 

Sunpliee® iced ss. 2 hhh KS eR SSeS cones 1.300,000 Ibs. of old clothing and shoes shipped $720.000 
from America in 1920. This does not include 1,300,000 Ibs. 
garments made in Near East Industrial Shops. 

Personal service .........ccccccsccccccoes 187 persons in the Near East were put in touch 


with their relatives in America and transpor- 
tation was provided for 462 persons from 
Armenia to America by their relatives through 


Near East Relief, 


month. 


The work represents the literal saving from 
death of hundreds of thousands of people. who 
would have otherwise undoubtedly perished from 
starvation and disease. It has given the first 
chance for life and health and education fer 
little children who have known nothing but cruei- 
ty, cold, and hunger during five years of home- 
leas wandering. Homes have been rebuilt, fielda 
cultivated again, and artisans started in their 
work. The changing political situation con- 
stuntly brings new problems. The work of re- 
habilitation has been retarded, the seige of Adana 
has necessitated the running of big soup kitchens 
now for many mohths, serving as many as 60,000 
persons. The very presence of the Near East 
Relief workers has been a protecting and stabil- 
izing force in the chaos of renewed hostilities, 
which has engulfed Cilicia, the Caucasus, and 
nearly all of Anatolia. In Marash nearly 10,000 
Armenians were killed in February of the present 
year. It was chiefly through the intervention of 
American relief workers that a substantial rem- 
nant were saved. To-day some more than 5000 
of them are being cared for in the city of Marash 
alone, hy the Near East Relief, until such time 
as they can, with safety, leave the city for their 
homes or for other fields of self-support. 

The largest and most important part of the 
work of the Near East Relief is the orphan work, 
which must necessarily continue for some time 
in order that these children, who have been 
rescued from death, may be brought up healthy, 
well-trained citizens, who can take their part in 
reorganizing this shattered region of the world. 

The headquarters of. the organization in the 
United States is No. I Madison Avenue, New 
York, and Washington (Woodward Building). 

OTHER FUNDS. An interesting work for the con- 
tinued care of American soldiers disabled in the 
war was done by the Carry On Association, Inc., 
of 271 Madison Avenue, New York, Wendell 
Phillips, Chairman. This Association undertook 
to provide club homes for disabled men who were 
receiving vocational training from the Federal 
board and those whose allowances were not ade- 
quate to enable them to live comfortably without 
some such provision. Homes were opened in New 
York. Minneapolis, and Denver. Receipts of the 
National Association for the six month period 
ending March 31, 1920, amounted to $94,190.71. 
While the number of organizations active in the 
Allied countries of western Europe gradually 


during a single recent 


decreased as France, Belgium, and Italy became 
more ahle to solve their own domestic problems. 
many continued their work without interruption. 
The American Committee for Devastated France, 
16 Fast 39th Street, New York, which began its 
work in 1918 as the outgrowth of the civilian di- 
vision of the American Fund for French 
Wounded, continued to work with the civilian 
population in certain devastated regions to which 
it was assigned bv the French government. 
Since Noyemher, 1918, 17,562 inhabitants had 
been returned and established in their homes. 
2500 children fed daily and 1000 children given 
special care under a child hygiene expert. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on child health work. 
The work abroad was in charge of Mrs. A. M. 
Dike and Miss Anne Morgan. Receipts for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1920, totalled $804,- 
300.95. Another piece of work for children was 
carried on by the Argonne Association, 140 West 
58th Street, New York, Dr. Haven Emerson, 
treasurer, organized early in 1919. Its aims 
were to care for French war orphans, to train 
them to earn their livelihood in a simple health- 
ful manner, to reclaim children from city life. 
to provide agriculturists for France by the train- 
ing of boys in agricultural work, to stimulate the 
use of modern methods in small farming and to 
administer a model system of child care. The 
irst part of the work to be put in operation was 
the child placing centre at Dun-sur-Auron for 
the care of children from 4 to 14 years of age. 
For the four months ending June 30, 1920, the 
sum of $20,599.24 was collected for the work af 
the Association. The American Free Milk and 
Relief for Italy, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 
Walter Meacham, treasurer, continued its inter- 
esting work of supplying dried milk especially 
for the use of Italian children up to the age cf 
four years. A dispensary was opened in Rome 
for the distribution of milk, for general medical 
care and advice to children and their mothers. 
Receipts for the seven month period ending June 
30, 1920, amounted to $119,763.11. It was im- 
possible during the vear for relief agencies to 
begin any substantial work in Russia, although 

representatives of some American agencies suc- 

ceeded in reaching interior cities and beginning 

work in a small way. The American Central 

Committee for Russian Relief was organized in 

November, 1919, with Montomery Schuyler & 

secretary, and offices at the Buckingham Hotel. 
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New York. Its original plan was to send relief 
to those parts of Russia not under Bolshevik 
control. It was found more effective, however, 
to concentrate on relief work for refugees outside 
of Russia, who themselves presented a very seri- 
ous problem. It was estimated that there were 
over a half million refugees, in the states bor- 
dering on Russia and at various other points. 
There were so many at Constantinople that the 
Committee decided to centre its work there for 
the present, although a group of tubercular Rus- 
sians in Switzerland had also been given special 
care. Total receipts for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1920, were $145,420.99. 

RELIGION. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
cles on the respective denominations. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A non-sectarian institution for techni- 
cal training at Troy, N. Y., founded in 1824. 
There were 1050 students enrolled in the regular 
fall session of 1920. The faculty numbered 76. 
The productive funds of the institute amounted 
to $1,950,000. The total assets for the year were 
about $350,000. The library which is purely sci- 
entific contained about 13,500 bound volumes and 
there were 15,700 pamphlets. In November the 
addition to the chemical laboratory was complet- 
ed. costing about $175,000. As svon as building 
prices reach a reasonable condition a new dormi- 
tory is to be built for which the institution has 
$112,000. President, Palmer C. Ricketts, LU.D. 

RENTS. See Hovusina. 

REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS. Ac- 
cording to the decisions of the United States dis- 
trict courts of Ohio and Missouri, this is the legal 
and actual continuation of the church which was 
founded in 1830 at Fayette, N. Y., by Joseph 
Smith, and is identical in faith and practice with 
that church. Its organization was based on what 
Joseph Smith claimed to be a divine revelation, 
telling him that he would be instrumental in set- 
ting up a church strictly conforming to the New 
‘Testament pattern, and that the church organized 
hy his command would be endowed with the an- 
cient gifts and authority. 

As an essential part of this restoration, Smith 
claimed that he received a set of golden plates 
which had been hidden for centuries in the Hill 
Cummorah in New York State, and that by the 
power of God he translated these plates and 
found them to be a history of the Indians and 
their forefathers from the time they came away 
from Jerusalem, about 11 centuries before Christ 
until about 400 a.p. This record was called the 
Book of Mormon after the name of one of its 
principal characters, and purports to be an ad- 
ditional witness for Christ. 

With an initial organization of six members 
in 1830, the sect grew and in a short time went 
to Ohio where it built the city of Kirtland, and 
a beautiful temple which stands yet to-day. At 
Kirtland the organization of the church was com- 
pleted to what they claim was the New Testa- 
ment model, and an active proselyting campaign 
was begun. Within a few years, owing to a 
tierce opposition, the church went to Missouri, 
and thence to Illinois, where it built the flourish- 
ing city of Nauvoo, and drew a large number 
of converts. At Nauvoo, persecution still raged, 
and as its culmination, Joseph Smith and his 
brother, Hyram, were killed by a mob on June 
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27, 1844. Confusion followed and Brigham 
Young and others with him led a large group 
west, which *body ultimately arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley, set up the Mormon Church, and 
introduced polygamy. The majority of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints refused to follow Young’s leader- 
ship and settled quietly in small groups through- 
out Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. By 1860, 
Joseph Smith, son of the prophet, had taken 
charge and the believers in the original faith 
gathered together, and effected a reorganization. 
Under his leadership they began: a vigorous of- 
fensive against Utah Mormonism, and were par- 
ticularly active in attacking the Utah doctrine 
of polygamy. They used the Book of Mormon 
to combat the practice, because that book forbids 
it in the words: “There shall not any man 
among you have save it be one wife.” The two 
organizations have always remained antagonistic 
and to quiet title to various church properties, 
the matter was taken to court and in every in- 
stance the Reorganized church was declared in 
legal succession to the original church. 

The church now has a membership of 95,000 lo- 
cated in small groups throughout the United 
States, Canada, and foreign lands. It is actively 
prosecuting missions at home and abroad and 
Zionism ig an important part of it programme. 
Frederick M. Smith, Ph.D., grandson of Joseph 
Smith, founder of the church, is now president 
and lives at Independence, Missouri, which is 
headquarters of the church. In addition to mis- 
sionary work, the church maintains a hospital, 
homes for children and aged, a college, and a pub- 
lishing house. Its economic theory is based on co- 
operation, and the church is financed on the an- 
cient system of tithes, voluntarily contributed. 

REUNION. An island belonging to France, 
situated about 420 miles east of adagusvar 
Area, 920 square miles; population (1912) 173,- 
822, of whom 159,218 were Europeans, 130,000 
of these being of French origin. Chief towns 
ure: St. Pierre, with a population of 29,481; 
St. Denis, with 23,972; St. Paul with 18,646; 
and St. Louis with 13,346. The chief port is 
Pointe de Galets, connected by rail with St. 
Pierre. The elementary schools in 1918 num- 
bered 1173 with 370 teachers and 16,89] pupils. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, spices, etc. The leading exports are sugar 
and rum. In 1918 the budget balanced at 6,798,- 
558 francs. No later figures for commerce were 
avuilable than those given in the preceding YEAR 
BuOK. 

REVILLE, Marc. Former French deputy, 
died in November. He was born in 1863 and 
studied law; entered the administrative service; 
in 1903 was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He was reelected in 1906-10, but failed 
in his canvass of 1914. In the Chamber he spe- 
cialized in economic questions and played an 
important part in the investigation of the textile 
industries. He was member of many commis- 
sions on customs, commerce, industries, etc., and 
he served as Minister of Commerce, Industry, 
Posts and Telegraphs in the Cabinet of Ribot, 
which lasted only a few days (1914). He was en- 
rolled among the Radicals of the Left. Among 
his writings may be mentioned: The Régime 
des cultes d’apres la loi de 1905 (1906) ; L’Inven- 
tyeire des biens et des établissements du culte 
(1906) ;L’ Etat et les Eglises (1909). 

REYNOLDS, James Emerson. British chem- 
ist, died February 19. He was born in Ireland 
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in {944 and educated at Dublin University. In 
1873 he became professor of chemistry at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; in 1891 
president of the Society of Chemical Industry; 
and from 1875 to 1903 was professor of chemistry 
and chemical philosophy at Dublin University. 
In the course of his career he discovered a large 
number of chemical substances including thio- 
carbamide and many of its allies, a new class of 
colloids, and many derivatives of the elements 
of silicon. After 1903 he was engaged in re- 
search work in the Davy-Faraday laboratory of 
the Royal Institution. He published in 1874, 
Lectures on Eaperimental Chemistry, and in 
180, General Experimental: Chemistry. 
RHAETO-ROMANCE. See PHILOLOGY. 
RHEAD, GeEorcE WOooLiiscroFrT. British 
painter, etcher, illustrator, and writer on art 
education; died, April 30. He was a National 
Art scholar and gold and silver medallist. He 
studied under Legros and Ford Madox Brown. 
His paintings include: ‘‘Vespers,” “The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins,” “A Sacrifice to Neptune,” 
etc. Among his etchings may be mentioned: 
“The Dream of Sardanapalus,” and etchings of 
paintings by Watts, Pettie, Boughton, Stone, 
and others. He illustrated Bunyan's Pilgrim 
l’rogress and Tennyson's Idylls of the King, and 
he wrote the Handbook of Etching; Studies in 
Plant Form; The Principles of Design; and vari- 
ous works on pottery, practical design, costume, 


etc. 

RHODESIA. A territory belonging to Great 
Britain, situated to the north of the Transvaal 
and extending northward to the borders of the 
Congo State and former German East Africa; 
constituting a British protectorate under the ad- 
ministration of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, whose charter dates from Oct. 29, 1989. 
It is divided into Northern Rhodesia which lies 
to the north of the river Zambezi and Southern 
Rhodesia, which lies to the south of that river 
and comprises the two former provinces of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland. ‘Ihe Zambezi 
River is spanned at Livingstone, just below the 
Victoria Falls, by an American made cantilever 
bridge bearing the Cape to Cairo railroad. As 
the water plunges 400 feet, the electrical energy 
to be developed is incalculable. It has been pro- 
posed to carry the wires on steel “poles” fash- 
ioned like oil derricks, to the Kimberly mines, 
Johannesberg, Pretoria, and around to Cape 
Town, on the one hand, and up through Khartum 
and the Nile valley. 

Northern Rhodesia comprises two provinges of 
Northeastern and Northwestern Rhodesia, which 
were amalgamated Aug. 17, 1911. Area, esti- 
mated at 291,000 square miles; population, 
about 890,000 natives and a permanent European 
population in 1918, estimated at 2400. The seat 
of government is Livingstone on the Zambezi 
River. Chief agricultural products are: corn, 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and fruits. Rubber is 
produced and there is abundant timber. Gold, 
copper, lead, and zinc are worked. The exports 
include live animals, copper ore, lead, grain, 
hides, and skins. No later figures were avail- 
able than those given in the preceding YEAR 
Rook. Administrator in 1920, Sir Laurence A. 
Wallace. 

Southern Rhodesia has an area of about 149,- 
000 square miles with an estimated population 
in 1918 of 770,000 natives and about 37,000 Euro- 
peans. There were also 2900 members of the 
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Asiatic and other colored races. In 1918 there 
were 76 public schools and four aided schools. 
In 1917 the pupils numbered 4063, There are 
rich resources of gold and other minerals and 
the country is well suited for agriculture. The 
principal crop is corn. Tobacco has latterly 
been produced in increasing quantities. On Jan. 
], 1919, the output of gold was valued at £42,- 
728,293. Administrator of Southern Rhodesia 
nt the beginning of 1920, Sir Drummond Chap- 
lin. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

RHODE ISLAND. PopuLaTion. According 
to the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 604,397 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 542,610 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 4084, a falling 
off of 22.8 per cent since 1910. The following 
table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years, 1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corti 9 é ha es eee 1920 8,00 320,000 $576,000 
1919 8,000 360,000 670,000 
Hay acco h ee ees 1920 47,000 ¢523,000 1.718,000 
1919 47,000 ¢61,000 1,945,000 
Potatoes ........ 1920 3,000 345,000 552,000 
1919 4,000 400,000 720,000 

¢ Tons 
FINANCE. The balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1920 


was $675,429; the receipts during the year were 
$6,909,172; the expenditures, $6,187,173; and 
the balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1920, was $1,397,- 
428. The net indebtedness of the State reported 
by the Treasurer at the end of 1920 was 
$9,200,082. 

EDUCATION. Statistics of public schools in 
1920 were as follows: Number of schools, 2127; 
school population, age 5 to 17 years, 138,625; pu- 
pils enrolled in public schools 91,056; pupils en- 
rolled in other schools, 21,855; number of teach- 
ers, 2966; average number of teachers, 2741; aver- 
ave salary of teachers, $987.05. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed in 
the regular session of the legislature may be 
mentioned: Complete revision of the State's 
corporation law; provision that State board 
of tax commissioners shall deduct property 
exempt in determining corporate excess tax; 
regulation of sale of intoxicating liquors for 
non-beverage purposes; promotion and mainte- 
nance of highways; provision for annual school 
census; bonus of $100 for State’s veterans of 
late war; regulation of State’s water supply and 
prohibition of pollution. ; 

ELECTIONS. The vote in the_ presidential 
election of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 
107,463; Cox (Democrat), 55,062; Debs (So- 
cialist), 4351; as compared with the fuilow- 
ing vote in the presidential election of 1916: 
Hughes (Republican), 44,858; Wilson (Demo- 
erat), 40,394; Benson (Socialist), 1914. The 
vote for governor was: San Souci (Republican), 
109,138; Sullivan (Democrat), 55,963; Sherwood 
(Socialist), 3299. 

LEGISLATION. Features of the legislative ses- 
sion were the ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment; authorization of the $500,000 bond issue 
for highways; permission to cities and towns 
to increase their tax assessment; and amend- 
ment of the State compensation law. 


RICE. The international rice trade in 1920 
was affected by the shortage of production in 
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1919 in the Far East and by an exportable sur- 
plus in the United States. At one time large 
stocks of rice accumulated at Hong-Kong could 
not move because America was not a buyer and 
Japan was unable to purchase for the time be- 
ing on account of a crisis in the financial situa- 
tion. Likewise large supplies of rice piled up 
in Cuba so that the Cuban government prohibited 
its importation from Sept. 6, 1920 to Jan. 1, 
1921. During the first quarter of 1920 the 
United States exported over 300,000 pounds of 
rice to Japan, while less than 1000 pounds was 
shipped to that country during the entire year 


of 1919. Sumatra also imported rice from the 
United States during the summer of the past 
year. Siam, ordinarily a large exporting coun- 
try, placed an embargo on the exportation of rice 
and rice products during the calendar year 1920. 

Provisional figures published by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, placed 
the production of British India in 1920 at nearly 
two and three-quarter billion bushels, or about 
one-seventh more than was harvested the year 
before. 
050,702,600 bushels, or over 2 per cent above 
the preceding vear’s yield. As estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture, the United States 
produced 53,710,000 bushels on 1,337,000 acres, 
or at the rate of 40.2 bushels per acre, as com- 
pared with 42.790,000 bushels on 1,091,000 acres 
and an average acreage of 39.2 bushels. The 
average farm price on December 1 was $1.189 
as against $2.668 on Dec. 1, 1919. On this basis 
the total value of the crop was $63,837,000 and 
$114,152,000 for the two years respectively. 
T.ouisiana produces about one-half and Louisiana, 
Texas, and California nearly seven-eights of 
the total crop of the country. 

RICE, Greorare StTapies. Civil engineer, died, 
Tiecember 7. He was born at Boston, Mass, 
Feb. 28, 1849, and from 1869 to 1872 was as- 
sistant engineer at the Lowell (Mass.) and Bos- 
ton waterworks. He was after that engaged in 
Boston on the water supply and was then en- 
gaged in mining engineering in Arizona and 
Colorado. In 1891 he was the chief engineer 
in the Boston Rapid Transit Company; and in 
1905-07 was on the Rapid Transit Commission 
of New York and from 1907 to 1919 he was 
division engineer in the Pablic Service Commis- 
sion for the first district of New York. 

RICE INSTITUTE. An institution of the 
higher learning at Houston, Texas, founded in 
1912. There were 736 students enrolled in the 
regular fall session of 1920. The faculty had 
47 members with 57 fellows, assistants and stu- 
dent assistants. The endowment amounted to 
$10,000,000 and the income for the year was 
$600,000. There were 21,000 volumes in the li- 
brary. The gift of Herbert Godwin was the 
Godwin Lectureship on Public Affairs, inaug- 
urated by the Hon. William H. Taft. An ath- 
letic field was erected at a cost of $75,000. 
President, Eagar Odell Lovett, Ph.D. 

RICKER, Marmra M. Woman lawyer and 
philanthropist, died November 12. She was born 
at Newdurham, N. H., March 18, 1840; educated 
at New London and taught school for several 
years. She studied abroad and after taking law 
courses in this country under private tuition, 
she was admitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia in 1882. She practiced at Washington 
after that year and in 1884 was appointed United 
States Commissioner and Examiner in Chancery 
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hy the District Supreme Court. In 1891 she 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. For many years she was 
known as the “prisoners’ friend” from her prac- 
tice of visiting and befriending prisoners, and 
also as an advocate of equal rights for women. 
During national campaigns'she spoke in various 
States and was well known as a political writer. 
She also wrote on behalf of free thought in re- 
ligion, defending Thomas Paine and Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Her books include: The Four Gos- 
pela—The Gospel of Ingersoll, Paine, John Cal- 
vin, and Jonathan Edwards (1911); I do not 
Know, Do You? (1916); I Am Not Afraid Are 
You? (1917). 

RIDGELY, WitL1am Barrett. Banker, died, 
May 1. He was born at Springfield, I1l., J a 15, 
1858, and graduated at the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, 1879. He then engaged in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and banking in Springfield, 
Tll., until 1899, when he became the secretary 
and vice-president of a large iron and steel com- 

any. From 1901 to 1908 he was the United 
States Comptroller of the Currency. In politics 
he was a Republican. 

RIGHI, Aveusto. Italian physicist, died in 
1920. He was professor in the University of 
Bologna. He was regarded as among the most 
remarkable personalities in the field of pure 
science, combining the gifts of a popularizer with 
great capacity for original research. His con- 
tributions to physical science extended over a 
period of 50 years and number nearly 250 papers. 
Hle was a co-worker of Herz and a teacher of 
Marconi to whose great discovery he contributed 
invaluable aid. 

RINALDINI, Anistipes. See RoMAn CaTu- 
OLICS. 

RINDERPEST. See VETERINARY MEDICINE 

RIPLEY, Epwarp Payson. Railway presi- 
dent, died February 4. He was born at Dor- 
chester, Mass., Oct. 30, 1845; went into the rail- 
way service as a clerk in a Boston office in 1868 
and from 1878 to 1886 was the general agent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. After Jan. 1, 1896, 
he was president of the Atchison, Topeka; and 
Santa Fe Railroad. He was also president of 
the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway and 
director of the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Il. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. See Music, Opera. 

RITTENHOUS, EiLmer Etswortu. Writer 
on insurance, died, January 2. He was born in 
New York City, June 9, 1861; went to Colorado 
in 1880 and became a telegrapher; subsequently 
went to Korea where he engaged in railway con- 
struction and was correspondent for the New 
York Herald and its Paris edition, 1898. In 
1902 he was special correspondent in Europe. 
From 1909 to 1912 he was president of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Insurance Society of New 
York and was commissioner of Public Service 
and Conservation in the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society after 1916. He wrote extensively 
on subjects of health and life conservation, and 
insurance. 

RIVIERE, Briton. British animal painter, 
died in London, April 20. He was born in Lon- 
don, Aug. 14, 1840, of French descent. After 
a private education he devoted himself to paint- 
ing and was at first an enthusiast for the Pre- 
Raphaelite theories, but in this field he was not 
successful, and he finally applied himself to the 
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painting of animal life. In this he achieved a 
long series of successful and widely-known works. 
ROADS AND PAVEMENTS. Although 
high prices and railway transportation difficul- 
ties were unfavorable to construction work, the 
recent vast American highway improvement pro- 
gramme was enlarged at many points and much 
road building went on. The states of New York 
and Illinois shut down new construction early 
in the year, but much work was done on old con- 
tracts. The Minnesota highway department ad- 
vised county authorities to curtail their work. 
In California, State road building had to be halt- 
ed because of the difficulty in floating 4% per 
cent road bonds, but at the November election 
the people authorized a higher interest rate, up 
to 6 per cent, with a State Highway Finance 
Board to fix the rate of interest of each new 
road bond issue according to current money 
market conditions. 
_ Under Federal Aid, legislation and appropria- 
tions passed by Congress within recent years 
vast sums of money from the Federal treasury 
have been made available for road building, pro- 
vided that the several states, their counties or 
other local governing bodies, would match dollar 
for dollar, the states organize for road supervi- 
sion, and make the road work conform to Fed- 
eral standards. Up to June 30, 1920, according 
to a bulletin issued by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Secretary of Agriculture 
had approved 2985 road projects, estimated to 
cost $385 ,000,000, of which about $164,000,000 will 
be Federal Aid. On the same date, 2116 projects 
calling for 15,944 miles of roads estimated to 
cost about $200,000,000, had either been com- 
pleted or put under construction. During the 
year, hundreds of millions of road bonds were 
rated by states and counties and a few score mil- 
lion were defeated. Some of the larger State 
issues voted were: Minnesota, $75,000,000; 
Missouri, $60,000,000; West Virginia, $50,000,- 
000. In addition, Virginia and Minnesota passed 
a constitutional amendment under which the 
respective legislatures may vote road bonds; 
Virginia up to $50,000,000; while in Kansas no 
limit was named. The kinds of materials used 
for roads and also for city pavements is sub- 
stantially as noted in earlier YEAR Books. In- 
creased attention is being given to the choice 
of a road or a street surfacing designed to meet 
the character and weight of traffic that is likely 
to pass over it. For special studies of “The 
Trend of Highway Development” in states chosen 
to represent various conditions and large geo- 
graphical sections see a series of weekly articles 
in Engineering News-Record, beyinning Nov. 11, 
1920, ana covering, up to the end of the year, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Arkansas. Snow Re- 
moval was given much attention during the year, 
being taken up systematically by numerous State 
highway departments in order to keep through 
highways passable in winter. New York City, 
after trying experience with heavy snows in the 
winter of 1919-20, bought many caterpillar 
tractors and snow plows for use in the winter 
of 1920-21. 

ROBERTS, JoHN VARLEY. British organist, 
died, February 9. He was born near Leeds, Eng- 
land, Sept. 25, 1841, and took the musical de- 
gree from Oxford in 1871. He was organist in 
Oxford and other churches for many years and 
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published Church cantatas and various works on 
church music, especially the organ, and methods 
of training choristers, etc.; he also published 
about 60 anthems and a large number of songs. 
ROBERTS, Witrt1am Henry. Clergyman, 
died, June 26. He was born at Holyhead, Wales, 
Jan. 31, 1844, and came to this country in his 
youth and graduated at the College of the City 
of New York in 1863. He was statistician in 
the treasury at Washington and assistant li- 
brarian of bingrens till 1871, when he prepared 
for the church. He was ordained in the Pres- 
byterian ministry in 1873. From 1886 to 1893 
he was professor of practical theology at the 
Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, 0. 
After 1884 he was stated clerk of the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian church in this coun- 
try. He held other important offices in the 
church, being moderator of the Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly in 1907; president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America in 
1908; and chairman of the conference on organic 
union (1918-19). He wrote a number of works 
pertaining to the history, system, laws and ob- 
servances of the church. He edited the minutes 
of the General Assembly in 34 volumes, from 
1884 to 1919, ete. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. See GARBAGE. 
ROCHESTER, UNIversiry or. A_  mon-sec 
tarian co-educational institution of the higher 
learning, at Rochester, N. Y.; founded in 1850. 
The enrollment for the regular fall session of 
1920 was 413 men and 290 women. Students 
taking the extension courses numbered 1 66 men 
and 685 women. There were 70 members in the 
faculty, 12 of whom were new. The productive 
funds were: Arts and Science Coll $2,171,- 
898; Ross Fund (Research work and study of 
nutrition), $850,940; and Eastman School of 
Music (School now being constructed), $2,234,- 
509; total, $5,257,347. The income for the year 
was: Arts and Science College $210,000; Ross 
Fund, $56,135; and Eastman School of Music 
(income from endowment only), $100,000, total- 
ing $366,135. There were 81,500 volumess in the 
library. Mr. George Eastman added $1 ,000,000 
to his gift of $3,500,000 for a School off Music. 
Of the total, of $4,500,000, over $2,000,q000 was 
set aside for endowment and the balzance of 
2,500,000 for real estate, buildings, ancl equip- 
ment. In addition to this gift to the Music 
School, Mr. Eastman gave $4,000,000 wha iich was 
supplemented by a gift of $5,000,000 fx-om the 
General Education Board for a School of Medi 
cine, Dentistry, and Surgery. A campsrign for 
endowment was conducted and $915,000 was 
realized. The object of this endowmemnt was: 
(1) To cancel indebtedness of about $60,000, i 
curred during the years of war; (2) to add $100, 
000 to the library fund; and (3) the incowme from 
the balance to be used to make an increase 0 
the salaries of professors. The College of Arts 
and Science and the School of Music was started. 
A new School of Medicine, Dentistry, axid Sur- 
gery was in process of organization. Prresident, 
Rush Rhees, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
ROCKEFELLER PHILANTEX ROPIC 
BOARDS. The Rockefeller Foundation " 
chartered by the State of New York in te 
“To promote the well-being of mankind throus™ 
out the world.” Although its chartered et 
poses are thus unlimited, it has so devoted 1° 
resources to programmes of public hesJth 4 ; 
medical education throughout the world, t 
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these have come to be regarded definitely as its 
fields. Its present resources in securities as re- 
ported at the end of 1920 are $170,000,000, both 
the income and principal of which are available 
for appropriation. The Rockefeller Foundation 
accomplishes its work through (1) agencies 
which it creates to carry out specific programmes, 
and (2) other existing organizations unaffiliated 
with the Foundation, to which it makes appro- 
priations to enable them to carry specific items 
of programmes in public health and medical 
education. Agencies of the first class are (1) 
The International Health Board; (2) The China 
Medical Board; (3) The Division of Medical 
Fducation. 

The International Health Board has from the 
beginning been under the directorship of Mr. 
Wickliffe Rose. During 1920 the Rockefeller 
Foundation made available for the use of this 


Board approximately $2,500,000. This was ex- 
pended in public health demonstrations and in 
the development of codperative public health pro- 
grammes in different parts of the world. These 
programmes, always in codperation with govern- 
ment authority, in 1920 were carried on prin- 
cipally in 12 Southern States in this country 
in combating malaria and hookworm disease, and 
in 22 foreign countries, states, or islands in 
combating these diseases and yellow fever. 
Marked progress in the eradication of yellow 
fever has been made during 1920. The disease 
has been completely stamped out in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, which since 1740 has been an endemic 
centre. No case appeared after May, 1919. A 
yellow fever commission visited West Africa for 
a preliminary survey. Control measures have 
been undertaken in Mexico and continued in 
several countries of Central America, and in 
Brazil. The Board has thus extended its activi- 
ties to every section of the world where yellow 
fever is known to exist. Assistance is being 
given to the Republic of Czechoslovakia in the 
organization of its public health administration 
end laboratory service. For the purpose of train- 
ing native personnel and promoting greater ef- 
ficiency and higher standards in public health, 
foreign fellowships for the study of public health 
in the United States have been provided. The 
International Health Board’s Commission for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis in France has 
continued, during 1920, its work begun during 
the war. As a part of its public health work 
the Rockefeller Foundation has directly estab- 
lished and is maintaining a School of Public 
Health at Johns Hopkins University. 

The second subsidiary board of the Founda- 
tion, the China Medical Board, is charged with 
the development of the Foundation’s programme 
of medical education in China. Dr. George E. 
Vincent, the President of the Foundation, serves 
as chairman and general director of this board. 
The China Medical Board has planned and is 
supporting in full a medical centre at Peking, 
including a medical school, free medical school, 
hospital, and nurse training school. Aid is given 
by the Foundation through the China Medical 
Board to medical schools and hospitals already 
established in China, and fellowships and scholar- 
ships are provided to make possible advanced 
medical study in the United States for medical 
missionaries on furlough and for Chinese physi- 
cians and nurses. 

A Division of Medical Education under the 
directorship of Dr. Richard M. Pearce has been 
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created and has conducted investigations of 
medical education in Canada and western and 
central Europe. Increased activitiy in this field 
has marked the past year’s work. Five million 
dollars has been set aside for aiding medical 
schools in Canada. Of this amount $3,000,000 
has already been distributed to six medical 
schools in the Dominion. A codperative pro- 
gramme, involving contributions of approximate- 
ly $4,000,000 by the Foundation has been under- 
taken 'in connection with the medical centre in 
Tondon composed of University College and Uni- 
versity College Hospital Medical School. Emer- 
gency assistance in supplying American and 
British medical journals and* in replenishing 
scientific equipment has been given to universi- 
ties in central] Europe. 

The executive officers of the Foundation were: 
George E. Vincent, president, and Edwin R. Em- 
bree, secretary. The offices are at 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The General Education Board was chartered 
by Congress in the year 1902 for the purpose of 
Ponones educational progress in the United 

tates. It possesses $35,874,357 endowment and 
distributes an annual income amounting ap- 
proximately to $2,950,000. During the period 
1919-1920, Mr. Rockefeller has increased the re- 
sources of the Board to the extent of $70,000,- 
000; giving a fund of $50,000,000 to be used in 
assisting colleges and universities to increase 
teachers’ salaries, and the sum of $20,000,000 
for the improvement of medical education. From 
this special gift of Mr. Rockefeller’s for increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries, the Board had up to July 
1, 1920, appropriated $19,635,707 towards a total 
to be raised by the institutions of $59,769,041. 


From 1902-1919 the Board had contributed $15,- 


598,994 towards a total to be raised by the in- 
stitutions of $71,867,861. In the 18 years of 
its history thé Board has thus contributed to 
college and university endowments upwards of 
$35,000,000 towards a total increase of their 
endowments amounting to $131,636,902. The 
Board has made appropriations aggregating $15,- 
178,021 for the development of medical educa- 
tion since its organization. Of this sum, $13,- 
061,747 was appropriated during the past year. 
Of this sum, the most considerable items are the 
following: 


University of Rochester .............0.. $5,000,000 
Vanderbilt University ..............000. 4,000,000 

ashington University ............... ‘ 1,577,500 
Yale University .......... 0.0 ccc cc uw eee 1,129,145 
Harvard University .............0..0000. 650,000 
Meharry Medical School for Negroes ...... 150,000 
Howard University for Negroes .......... 250,000 


In the field of negro education, the Board has 
made appropriations to the endowments of four 
institutions, amounting to $1,100,000, and it has 
made annual grants for increasing teachers’ 
salaries, amounting to $120,500. For improv- 
ing the physical plants of six colleges for colored 
students, it has appropriated $153,000 towards a 
total to be raised of $385,125. Its total appro- 
pence for the year to negro education are the 
argest ever made by the Board, aggregating 
$2,291,737. Appropriations are also made for 
the equipment of county training schools and for 
the promotion of teachers’ institutes, home mak- 
ers’ clubs and other related activities The 
Board makes appropriations to the State Depart- 
ments of Education for the purpose of employ- 
ing rural school supervisors in the following 
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states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Following the school surveys of Mary- 
land and Delaware, the Board has this year com- 
pleted a survey of public education in the State 
of North Carolina, and has begun a survey of 
public education in Kentucky. The Board has 
also maintained the Lincoln School at Teachers 
College, an elementary and secondary school of 
experimental type. Fuller information regard- 
ing the activities of the Board will be found in 
its Annual Report for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1920, a copy of which will be sent upon re- 
quest. The executive officers of the Board are 
Wallace Buttrick, president, and Abraham Flex- 
ner and Trevor Arnett, secretaries. Address, 61 
Broadway, New York City. 

Tite ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH. Founded in 1901. This institute has three 
chief departments: laboratories of pathology, bac- 
teriology, chemistry, pharmacology, physiology, 
experimental surgery, experimental biology, a 
hospital for the study of special problems in clini- 
cal medicine, both in New York City; a depart- 
ment of animal pathology, the former laboratories 


near Princeton, N. J. The Institute’s publica-’ 


tions are, Studies from the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, giving the results of vari- 
ous investigations made by them. A series of 
monographs published by the Institute include, 
the Journal of Experimental Medicine, the 
Journal of General Physiology and the Journal 
of Biological Chemistry. During 1920, John D. 
Rockefeller presented the Institute with a city 
block adjacent to their present building between 
G7th and 68th Streets on Avenue A, New York 
City. The return from war work has been com- 
pleted and the Institute continued its work in 
the usual wide field of research during the year. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. One of the most 
notable incidents of the year was the constant 
development among the nations of the influence 
and prestige of the Pope as a factor in the af- 
fairs of the world. No less than 26 nations had 
established permanent diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican and special progress was made to 
restore the entente with France. There was also 
report of negotiations looking to the revival of 
the official representation from the United 
States that lapsed in 1868. <A large number of 
the bishops of the United States visited the 
Pope to make their first official reports since he- 
fore the World War and were received with 
marked favor, the pontiff praising on several oc- 
casions the loyalty and devotion of the church 
here. On August 1, the Pope issued a Motu 
Proprio warning against the dangers now thireat- 
ening society. The World War let loose a flood 
of “naturalism,” and men, running madly after 
the things of earth, have forgotten the Christian 
rules of life with which is bound up the family. 
Thence arise social troubles, good workmen being 
drawn into Socialism, the danger whereof the 
Pope points out, quoting his own letters to the 
Lishop of Bergamo and others, and Pope Leo’s 
encyclicals, which showed workingmen their 
duties as well as their rights. All should turn 
to the simple life of St. Joseph and the Holy 
Family as an example, because the family is the 
basis of Christian life. Another letter later 
drew attention to the destitution, especially 
among children, in central Europe and advising 
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charity and help for them. The American hier- 
archy took concerted action on this and ordered 
a general collection all over the country for this 
relief fund. To distribute it and to act as their 
representatives, the Right Rev. Mgr. Rempe, 
vicar-general of Chicago, started for Europe the 
last week of the year. 

There were a number of great ceremonies at 
Rome incidental to the formal additions to the 
list of saints and martyrs: May 9, beatification 
of the Ven. Louise de Marillac, Foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; May 
15, canonization of Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque and of Blessed Gabriel dell’ Addolorata: 
May 16, canonization of Blessed Joan of Arc; 
May 23, beatification of the Ven. Oliver Plunket. 
Primate of Ireland; May 30, beatification of 
the Ven. Anna M. Taigi, a Roman matron; June 
6, heatification of the Martyrs of Uganda; June 
13, beatification of the martyred Sisters of Char- 
itv of St. Vincent de Paul and of the Ursuline 
Nuns of Valenciennes killed during the French 
Revolution. 

The Pope in June revoked the rule against for- 
eign rulers visiting the Quirinal during a stay in 
Rome, and on December 18th the King of Den- 
mark made a forma] call at the Vatican, the first 
time in four and one-half centuries that a royal 
Dane had done homage to a Pope. 

These Cardinals died during the year: Aris- 
tides Rinaldini, February 11; Philip Giustino, 
March 27; Julius Boschi, May 15; Leon Adolphe 
Amette, August 29; Victoriano Guisasola vy 
Menendez, September 3; and Joseph Sebastian 
Netto, December 7. These deaths reduced the 
number of fhe members of the Sacred College to 
59; or, 30 Italians, 28 non-Italians, and 1 “re- 
served-inpetto” member, thus leaving 11 vacancies 
to be filled. Not all the Cardinals are physically 
able to keep up with the duties of the offire. As 
the successor of Cardinal Amette of Paris, on De- 
cember Ist, Cardinal Louis Ernest Dubois, trans- 
ferred from Rouen, assumed the duties of the 
see of Paris. . 

The deaths among the hierarchy of the United 
States included those of Bishop John E. Fitz- 
maurice of Erie, Pa., June 18; Bishop John 
Joseph Hennessy of Wichita, Kas., July 13; 
Bishop Thomas D. Beaven, of Springfield, Mass., 
October 5; Bishop E. A. Garvey, of Altoona, Pa., 
October 22. The death of the Rev. Theodore A. 
Metcalf of Boston in May left Cardinal Gibbons 
the only surviving American who attended the 
Vatican Council (Dec. 8, 1869-Oct. 20, 1870) 
where Father Metcalf acted as one of the stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Later he was vice- 
rector of the American College, Rome, and then 
chancellor of the Archdiocese of Boston. There 
were 698 members of the Council from all over 
the world present at the first session, Dec. &. 
1869, and of these at the close of 1920, Cardinal 
Gibbons was the sole survivor. The death of 
Cardinal Netto also made him the senior member 
of the College of Cardinals. 

Other changes in the hierarchy were the ap- 
pointment (January 19th) of the Rt. Rev. John 
J. McCort, titular Bishop of Azotus, and rector 
of the Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, Phila- 
delphia, to be coadjutor of Altoona. He suc- 
ceeded Bishop Garvey in October. The Rev. 
William F. O’Hare, S.J., of New York was conse 
crated Bishop of Jamaica, February 25, and the 
Rt. Rev. John M. Gannon, auxiliary bishop, suc- 
ceeded Bishop Maurice in the see of Erie, Pa. 
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(August 27); the Rev. Francis J. Tief of Kanaas 
City was named Bishop of Concordia (December 
16th). These auxiliary bishops were appointed 
by the Pope: Rev. John G. Murray, Hartford, 
Conn (consecrated April 28th); Rev. Thomas E. 
Molloy, Brooklyn, N. Y. (June 28th)'; Rev. 
Patrick J. Keane, Sacramento, Cal. (September 
12th). Bishops P. J. Nusshaum of Corpus 
Christi, Texas (April 28th), and J. F. R. Canerin 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. (November 29th), resigned 
their sees. 

The archbishops and bishops of the United 
States met for their second annual conference at 
Washington, September 22-23, and took action 
on a number of questions the most important of 
which was that of education, on which it was 
decided : 

First, that a general survey be made of the 
present condition of Catholic schools. 

Second, that measures be taken for the more 
thorough preparation of teachers in all Catholic 
institutions, so that there may be an efficient 
body to carry out the directions of the hierarchy. 


Ccurses of education in seminaries and commun- 
ity training schools, and normal training of 
teachers for elementary schools, are especially 
desirable measures, : 

Third, that laymen he encouraged to take a 
larger share in Catholic education work, especial- 
ly as teachers. 

Fourth, that measures be taken to solve the 
problems of rural education. 

Fifth, that in defining the Catholic attitude 
towards measures for State and Federal control, 
Catholics should give the minimum of complaint 
and of opposition to such movements. They 
should discriminate between things they can ac- 
cept and those which they cannot accept—and 
then confine their opposition to the latter. 

A seminary and a technical school for negroes 
is to be planned, as well as a national] social serv- 
ice training school for laymen, the women’s work 
to be systematized through the women's council. 

Rural activities include plans to increase the 
number of Catholic farmers; the organization of 
social study clubs, and the selection of texts and 

rogrammes for their use; the encouragement of 
ecture courses in parishes and societies, and the 
encouragement of codperative societies among 
farmers and consumers. Upon the National 
Catholic Welfare Council devolves the work of 
incorporating into our American life the vast 
number of Italians, Poles, Slovenes, Lithuanians, 
and other immigrant peoples. All these racial 
groups have their representatives in the several 
departments of the council. All foreign and do- 
mestic missions of the Church will be unified 
under the direction of the Catholic Board of 
Forcien Missions and unity of action in the man- 
avement of Catholic hospitals will be governed 
through the Catholic Hospital Association. All 
Catholic men’s societies will be affiliated with the 
men’s council, the parochial unit to be the basis 
of the national organization. The inauguration 
of civic centres for young men, the development 
of the Big Brothers’ movement for the care of 
the young and the establishment of international 
relations with Catholic societies of other coun- 
tries are other items of this programme of ac- 
tivities and also the promotion of the beatifica- 
tion of Elizabeth Bayley Seton, founder of the 
Sisters of Charity in the United States. | 

On September 23d at Washington, 2 cardinals, 
11 archbishops, 56 bishops, hundreds of priests, 
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and 10,000 of the laity were present at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the national shrine of the 
Tmmaculate Conception. It will be a romanesque 
basilica, the dome 254 feet high, the length 420 
feet; transept, 200 feet wide; nave, 54 feet; and 
front elevation, 124 feet. The interior wil] have 
40 altars. 

Important conventions of the year were the 
17th annual mecting of the Catholic Educational] 
Association in New York June 28th—July Ist. 
attended by a large body of educators from all 
sections of the United States. The problema of 
the parish schools, a constructive policy for hich- 
er education and standardization, were con- 
sidered. At the public meeting on June 30th a 
brief by William D. Guthrie on “The Constitu- 
tion and Catholic Education” was read. At the 
opening of the schools in September an estimated 
increase of 100,000 pupils was reported. 

The Knights of Columbus held their 38th Su- 
preme Convention in New York, August 2, 3, and 
4, in which 300 delegates took part. On August 
8th more than that number, led hy Supreme 
Knight James A. Flaherty, sailed for France 
where they presented a bronze statue of Lafayette 
to France, and a jeweled baton to Marshal Foch. 
After this they went to Rome where the Pope 
received them in special audience on August 28th, 
during which he praised their work for charity, 
educgtion, and patriotism, and expressed the 
hope that a branch of the order might be estab- 
lished in the Eternal City. 

On September 17th the sixth biennial session 
o: the National Charities Conference met at 
Washington with 1200 delegates attending. 
Every phase of Catholic social and charitable ac- 
tivity was represented. The technical and ad- 
ministrative problems of relief work, and social 
and economic questions were discussed, and con- 
ferences with a view of codrdinating and unify- 
ing charitable work were held by the diocesan 
directors of 40 different dioceses. Catholic chap- 
lains of penal institutions decided to organize a 
National Association of Catholic Chaplains for 
the development of their work and the enactment 
of uniform State laws relating to it. 

The International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, representing Catholic women’s schools 
of the country, met in Boston, October 8th—12th. 

STATISTICS. The official Catholic Directory 
for 1920 gives the total United States Catholic 
population as 27,650,204 of which number 17,- 
735,553 are in the United States proper. The 
priests number 21,019, of these, 5630 belonging 
to the regular orders. The churches total 16,- 
1&1; the seminaries, 110, with 8944 students; the 
colleges and academies, 911; the free parish 
schools, 5852 with 1,701,213 pupils; the orphan 
asylums 296 with 45,687 inmates and the homes 
for the aged 121. There are 2 cardinals, 16 
archbishops, and 96 bishops. There was an in- 
crease of 431 in the number of priests over the 
total of the previous year and of 1079 candidates 
for the priesthood, and 148 new parishes were 
established. 

In the Dominion of Canada there is 1 cardinal, 
11 archbishops, 29 bishops, 4500 priests, and 
3.263,837 Catholics. A new diocese, Hearst, 
North Ontario, was created December 17th with 
Mgr. Halle as the first bishop. 

The first Catholic daily newspaper in the 
United States printed in English, the Daily 
American Tribune, began publication in Dubuque, 
lowa, July 1. 


ROOSEVELT 


ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO. Demo- 
cratic candidate for vice-president in 1920. The 
Inst important office that he had held before his 
nomination was that of Assistant-Secretary of 
‘the Navy. He was born at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
Jan. 30, 1882: graduated at Harvard in 1904, 
and studied at the Columbia University Law 
School, 1904-7, being admitted to the New York 
bar in the latter part of 1907. He practiced 
in New York City from that time on. He was a 
member of the New York State Senate from 1910 
to March 17, 1913, when he resigned to accept 
the position of Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. 
During the war he was in charge of the inspec- 
tion of the United States naval forces in Euro- 
pean waters, July-September, 1918, and of de- 
mobilization in Europe, January-February, 1919. 


ROOSEVELT, SaMureL MontTooMERy. Por- 
trait painter, died, August 19. He was born in 
New York City, in 1864, and studied there and 
in Paris. He painted the portraits of a number 
of prominent persons including Theodore Roosc- 
velt, Hudson Maxim, the Earl of Kintare, etc., 
and was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in France in 1914. 


ROSS, CiInToN. Writer, died, March 26. He 
was born at Binghamton, N. Y., July 31, 1861; 
and graduated at Yale. He wrote a long list of 
novels and historical tales, including: The 
Scarlet Coat; The Puppet; Two Soldiers and a 
Politician; The Break o’Day; Battle Tales; The 
Lady of the Blackfriars, or the Old Play (1909) ; 
A Tale of a Capitoline Venus (1909); Tontelle; 
The New Tale Book; and a large number of 
serials and magazine and newspaper stories. 


ROWING. The eight-oared crew of the 
United States Naval Academy won the world’s 
rowing championship at the Olympic Games 
(y.v.) and also carried off the laurels in com- 
petitions with various college and amateur crews 
in the United States. Early in the season the 
oarsmen of Syracuse University defeated the 
Middies but later on the latter easily triumphed 
over their college rivals. 

The intercollegiate regatta was revived in the 
United States in 1920 after a lapse of three 
years owing to the world war but instead of being 
held on the Hudson near Poughkeepsie as for- 
merly over a four-mile course was contested on 
Lake Cayuga over a two-mile course. The 
varsity race was won by the crew of Syracuse 
University with Cornell second and Columbia 
third. The United States Naval Academy did 
not take part in the regatta. Cornell was vic- 
torious in both the junior varsity and freshmen 
events, Syracuse finishing second in each in- 
stance. 

The annual championship regatta of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen of Amer- 
ica was held on Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, 
Mass., the United States Naval Academy cap- 
turing the eight-oared event. The winners in 
other contests were: junior eight-oared shells, 
Duluth Boat Club; intermediate four-oared 
shells, Duluth Boat Club; senior international 
four-oared shells, Philadelphia Barge Club; 
quarter-mile dash, Jack Kelly, Vesper Boat Club, 
Philadelphia. Kelly also won the national sin- 
yles title and with his cousin, Paul Costello, cap- 
tured the doubles honors. 

Harvard defeated Yale in their annual dual 
regatta held on the Thames, near New London. 
In foreign regattas Toronto University won the 
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eight-oared shells in the Royal Canadian Ienley 
at St. Catharine’s, Canada, and the Leander 
Boat Club defeated Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
the English Henley. 

Ernest Barry regained the world’s professional 
sculling championship by defeating Alfred Fel- 
ton, title holder, in a race held on the Parramatta 
River, New South Wales. 


ROWLAND, JAmes. British member of 
Farliament, died March 1. He was born Oct. I, 
1851, and was educated in workingmen’s colleges. 
He was at first a watch maker’s apprentice, but 
devoted himself to politics and became prominent 
in the London Municipal Reform League. From 
1886 to 1895, he was member of Parliament. He 
was active in the international arbitration move- 
ment and in promoting bills in Parliament for 
land reform and housing improvements. 


ROZE, RAYMOND. English dramatic composer 
and conductor, died in London, January 4. He 
was born there in 1875, a son of the famous sing- 
er, Marie Réze-Ponsin. Having graduated from 
the Brussels Conservatory as winner of the first 
prize, he became musical director to Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, and later to Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm-Tree at His Majesty's The- 
atre. In these positions he wrote a great deal of 
incidental] music, especially for Shakespeare's 
plays. In 1913 he gave at Covent Garden a sea- 
son of opera in English, during which he pro- 
duced his own Joan of Arc. A second opera, 
Arabesque, was produced at the Coliseum in 1916, 


RUBBER. With the unsettled economic and 
political conditions of such a year as 1920 it 
was inevitable that an industry so widely dis- 
tributed as the production, distribution, and 
manufacturing of india rubber should reflect 
conditions both international and local. In the 
first half of the year in rubber as in other in- 
dustry, the inflation that had developed since 
the armistice naturally was in evidence anid 
a peak of high prices and demand was reached 
as will be apparent on reference to the statistical 
tables on the opposite page. Then came the de- 
flation and descending prices until by the end 
of the year values were but 50 per cent of those 
prevailing six months earlier not only for crude 
rubber, but for many of the finished products. 
Concurrently there was a decline and liquida- 
tion in the securities representing the various 
companies in the industry and the financial 
condition of several became quite acute. Neces- 
sarily there was curtailment of production with 
unemployment or reduced wages at rubber cen- 
tres. Notwithstanding the reduced production 
of the latter part of the year there was at the 
end a considerable surplus, for Europe was in 
no position to be an active customer, while there 
was a lack of confidence that the American de- 
mand would return immediately in full vigor. 
The estimated consumption of crude rubber in 
the United States in 1920 was less than 225,000 
tons in place of some 300,000 tons which at the 
beginning of the year the more confident au- 
thorities expected might be absorbed. Further- 
more, when a normal supply of crude rubber 
in the United States at the end of the year 
would be about 75,000 tons at the end of 1920 
it ranged from 100,000 to 125,000. Further- 
more, the prices had fallen to below the cost 
of production and for crude rubber (first crepe) 
the fall was from a high point of 55 cents to 16% 
cents at the end of the year. Here it must be 
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LOWEST AND HIGHEST NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES, 1920 
(India Rubber World) 


January February March April May June July Auguet September October November 
First latex........ 51@55% 45% @51% 46 @418% 42% @46% 38 @43% 87% @39 80 @85% 29% @38% 24% @29 21 @26 18% @21 
Smoked sheets..... 51@655 45 @56% 46 @48 42% @45 88 @43 87% @389 29% @35 29% @88% 38% @28% 20 @24 17% @19 
Upriver fine...... 45@50 42% @45 41% @48 40% @42 389 @41% 36% @88% 84% @35% 30 @85 26 @80 28%@26 20%@23 


December 


16% @19% 
16 @18% 


18 @20% 
Upriver coarse .... 84@87 81% @84 81% @31% 380 @32 29% @30% 27 %@28% 22 @382 20 @27 16% @21 15 @16% 14%@15% 14 


@15 
UNITED STATES ORUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, 1920 BY MONTHS 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
Manicoba Miscel- 
and Matto laneous 
1920 . Plantations Pards Africans Centrale Guayule Grosso Balata gum Waste 1920 1919¢ 
JANUATY wececsccceceesecccccvcess tons 17,799 2,620 821 111 tessa ea * 65 634 851 22,401 7,235 
ROGER 850 6k 0 e4 oo kw ae ee eSaetaases 29.681 2,456 558 265 34 ons 67 614 309 83,984 17,456 
BRON ie osc oe sae gees ok owes sc ccees (28,538 2,463 514 23 114 3 18 983 1,252 38,898 28.228 
PRMIERE SGe WE 6s 6 ssn 4 28S BHO Owe eevee 24,086 1,893 628 2 79 10 22 812 448 24,957 28,146 
May Fi S RENEW ee CAR eee eee 26448 2,025 662 95 113 ive 45 1,059 224 28,666 16.348 
PON te SY ook A othe ew enese. “12,911 1,852 427 27 164 oe 7 552 166 15,606 16,319 
PRE ins koe ce S ae SS ORS wee Se Geeaccas “LEGS5 1.115 34 40 ska near 8 1,288 312 17,487 17,965 
MOU sb 6s 658 Hee eae ee RG Bee eee. ObectaO 590 13 75 156 es 67 1,135 800 15,066 11,067 
September eee neeeeeeoestevnenseneeevene 10,974 459 99 8 74 22 44 516 218 12,414 14.036 
CRIN fed soo ieee 6's OS oe Ck OO eae 8,759 1.618 27 17 223 rer, 88 498 425 11,595 28,888 
November ee er i 2 rr 5,695 654 39 2 48 eee 68 27 608 7,151 15,674 
RI os osha esi g 65 ed BR Oo ON Bw oS 9,716 1.151 59 11 32 51 42 ses 876 11,438 24,675 
Totals, 12 months, 1920 ........... 196,972 18.391 3.881 713 1.037 86 481 8,118 4,989 234,668 ee sete 
Totals, 12 months, 1919 ........... 192,270 27,058 8,840 1,422 1,501 441 ar: veane bea “tiene 226,032 


@ During 1919 there were actually received 231,510 tons, of which 5.478, not reported until 1920, are not included in figures published for either year. 
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remarked that the development of rubber 
plantations in the East had brought many 
changes in the industry for where $1.50 once 
was an average price for Para rubber (refer- 
ence to the 1910 YEAR Boox will show a price 
of $2.90 in New York in April, 1910), at the 
end of 1920, it was 1844 cents. Naturally such 
conditions aroused considerable concern in 
South America which, once the chief source of 
supply, formerly was able to control the 
world’s crude rubber industry. Resentment. 


here was but feebly disguised and the argument 
was advanced that the low prices were due to 
the world control of the markets hy American 
trusts. But the condition was universal and 
there was a tendency to decrease production in 
the East. Jn fact, during the year a substan- 
tial restriction of the plantation rubber in- 
dustry which long had been contemplated was 
determined on. The Council of the Rubber 
Growers Association of London recommended 
the curtailment of the estimated normal month- 
lv output by 25 per cent. The planters were 
left free to either leave untouched one quarter 
of their tapping area or tap the trees in the 
entire tapping area only on every other day. 
Some 80 per cent of the proprietors of the 
3,000,000 acres planted with rubber agreed to 
this plan, which was to be in force from Nov. 
1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1922, though the arrange- 
ment was subject to modification with changes 
in market, industrial, or other conditions af- 
fecting prices, production, or supply. This ac- 
tion was taken in view of the unstable and un- 
settled condition of the world’s market for 
erude rubber which had suffered from a com- 
bination of all untoward economic symptoms 
prevailing in commerce and industry. In fact, 
where a boom had been anticipated after the 
war by some rubber authorities the industry 
was face to face with price recessions which 
reached a point perilously near actual costs of 
production such as 10d. a ponnd in Vondon 
It was realized, however, hy the best minds in 
the rubber world that any artificial measures 
must be at best temporary and the eventual s8o- 
lution only would come through natural proc- 
esses and industrial improvements. 

In 1920 manufacturers in the United States 
consumed some 70 per cent of the world’s rub- 
ber production of the world, but had a compara- 
tively small interest in the plantations on which 
it was produced, It was estimated that Ameri- 
can rubber manufacturers owned about 159,- 
000 acres of rubber plantations in the East 
representing an original investment of between 
$15,000,000 and, $16,000,000, which by 1920 had 
practically doubled in value, but represented 
only about 3 per cent of the world’s total in- 
vestment in rubber plantations. There was 
furthermore, a tendency that this American 
interest in the East would develop, especially 
with the growth of American foreign commerce 
and shipping. At any rate the distribution in 
1920 of such American interests is of some in- 
terest. 

The large American plantation holdings at 
this time were divided among four corporations. 
The United States Rubber Company with $10,- 
000,000 invested in Sumatra, had 43,000 acres 
bearing, 11,000 planted but not bearing, and 
63,000 reserved, totaling 117,000 acres. This 
was the largest single rubber plantation 
in the world, nevertheless its production was far 
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inadequate for its 41 factories in the United 
States, 16, in Canada, and one in England. 
Next came the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany with investments of about $4,000,000 in 
20,000 acres in Sumatra, of which 2000 were 
bearing, 9000 planted but not bearing, and 
9000 cleared but not planted. The Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Company had 2000 acres 
worth about $500,000 in Java, 1200 of which 
were bearing, and 800 planted; while the Con- 
tinental Rubber Company was the owner of 20,- 
000 acres in Sumatra on which it had expended 
about $1,000,000; 2000 acres being planted but 
not bearing, 2000 acres cleared but not planted, 
and 16,000 reserved. 

One of the notable features of the year in 
the American rubber manufacturing industry 
was the over-production of pneumatic automo- 
bile tires which had been widely distributed in 
excess of the slackening demand. This led to 
the very necessary reduction of the stocks of 
dealers and manufacturers and the curtailment 
of production causing the shutting down in 
whole or in part of many plants and general 
demoralization in the trade, the rubber com- 
panies whose principal product was tires suf- 
fering, and in one notable case bankruptcy was 
only averted by the intervention of the creditors, 
banking, and other interests. 

The condition of the crude rubber market 
in 1920 is reflected in the accompanying statis- 
tical table showing the lowest and highest prices 
by months for spot rubber at New York. The 
decline through the year is most apparent and it 


is worth recalling that in August, 1914, the 
finer grades sold ahove 120, while at the begin- 
ning of 1913 they ranged from 102 to 113 with 
uprun coarse rubber selling for from 76 to 84. 
The table of imports also tells its story and 
indicates the sources of the world’s rubber and 
their relative importance under conditions as de- 
veloped by 1920. 

In rubber the export business was carried on 
with greater difficulty during the year on ac- 
count of exchange conditions and the increas- 
ing value of the American dollar outside of the 
United States. However, improvement in such 
conditions was anticipated at the end of the 
year. 

As regards its rubber manufacturing industry 
by 1920 Canada had not only become “self-sup- 
porting” but was developing an export trade. 
The total capital invested in the Canadian rub- 
ber industry in 1919 amounted to $42,787,594. 
Of this sum $33,005,888 was in Ontario, 
which is the centre of the industry and boasts of 
18 plants producing miscellaneous rubber goods, 
and 5 turning out rubber boots and shoes. Quebec 
had 3 plants producing rubber goods and 5 in 
the rubber boot and shoe industry, supported by 
capital amounting to $9,763,333. British Co- 
lumbia’s one rubber plant produces miscellaneous 
rubber goods, representing an investment of $18,- 
373. 

Canada’s rubber industry furnishes employ- 
ment for 12,677 persons, with 9334 men and 3343 
women workers. Rubber goods plants emplov 
6835, rubber boot and shoe factories, 5842. The 
wages paid during 1919 totaled $11,547,817, of 
which $7,004,028 was paid to rubber goods em- 
ployees and $4,543,789 to rubber boot and shoe 
makers. 

The cost at the works of materials used dur- 
ing 1919 in the rubber goods factories is re- 
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turned as $19,671,453, while the value at the 
works of rubber goods produced during the year 
in given as $38,651,640; similar figures for the 
rubber boot and shoe factories give costs as 
$7,862,961 and products valued at $19,351,794. 

The exports of Canadian rubber products in- 
creased in value from $722,905 in the fiscal 
year 1914-15 to $10,069,963 in 1919-1920, in 
which year tires to the value of $7,391,777 were 
included, of which $3,547,601 went to the United 
Kingdom. 

Reference has been made to the serious condition 
of the rubber industry in South America. In 
Brazil at the end of 1920 there was in the 
Amazon region, one of the worst crises in the 
history of its rubber industry. Production of 
rubber had fallen off by 22,000 tons, but what 
Was even more serious exports for the first 10 
months of 1920 showed a shrinkage of 7013 tons, 
with both Europe and America decreasing their 
imports. The price of hard fine Paré dropped 40 
to 50 per cent from January, 1920, to the end of 
the year and rubber was being shipped at a loss. 
Government aid was asked by the suffering states 
with the possible alternative of suspending pay- 
ruents. 

The Amazon rubber interests gave the chief 
causes of this condition as eastern competition 
and American speculation working for lower 
prices. It was charged that a United States 
‘‘rubber trust” was driving down the price of 
rubber, forcing the native planters out of the 
field and then purchasing the plantations at very 
low prices. The Brazilian rubber interests 
claimed that the opening of the World War in 
1914 gave to America a virtual monopoly of 
the rubber industry. 

Official statistics of the rubber industry in 
Kritish Malaya derived from estates of 100 acres 
and over in extent, enable a comparison of the 
industry in Federated Malay States on December 
Sl in 1918 and 1919 to be made: 


1918 1919 
Number of estates ...........- 11 1,221 
Acroage in possession ......... 1,094,217 1,167,043 
Acreage planted | ee een ee 672,106 786,742 
Acreage producing ........... 447,175 490.872 
Newly planted .............0.% 50,484 64,6386 


Adding the above figures to the statistics for 
the Straits Settlements, Johore, Kelantan, Kedah, 
and Trengganu, the totals were as follows: 


1918 1919 
Number of estates ............ 1,714 1,89 
Acreage in possession ......... 1,978,000 2,091,535 
Acrenge planted ..........00.- 1,124,243 1,236,806 
Acreage producing ........... 691,435 751,986 
Newly planted .........0-00. 78,423 108,438 


In 1919, the rubber crop in the Federated 
Malay States amounting to 73,684 tons as against 
€2,517 tons in 1918, and the figures for the 
whole of British Malaya over a period of 10 
years were as follows: 


Tone ons 
19010: oe shea 6.414 1915 .......... 51,885 
VOL) es teenies 11,117 1916 .......... 67,677 
ns 5 EY pee eer ree ae 18,956 1917 .......... 82,819 
1919 -ecAhesi ewes 28,169 1918 ..... cee 92,279 
1014 44 Ge ewe ke 87,408 1919 .......... 106.757 


The total export of plantation rubber from 
the Federated Malay States alone, amounted to 
198,393 tons in 1919 as against 78,283 tons in 
1918 and 79,831 tons in 1917. The discrepancy 
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betwee a rubber crop for the whole of British 
Malaya in 1919 of 106,757 tons and an export 
of 108,393 tons from the Federated Malay Stater 
alone possibly being due to the pone back of 
part of the previous year’s crop for lack of ship- 
ping facilities. Upon estates of 100 acres and 
over in extent in the Federated Malay States 
there were 234,195 laborers employed. 

Ceylon also showed an increased rubber area 
the plantation acreage in 1919 being given be- 
low: 


Estates 
over Small Total 
15 acres holdings acres 
Acreage in rubber tapping, 
Sept. 1, 1919 ......... 253,930 13,0382 266,962 


Acreage in rubber over 5 
years of age but not in 


tapping, Sept. 1, 1919... 20,752 3,552 24,304 
Acreage in rubber over 1 

year and under 5 years 

of age not in tapping. 

Sept. 1, 1919 ........ ~. 61,416 20,875 82,291 
Acreage of 1-vear-old rnbber 13,392 10,945. 24,837 
Acreage of land cleared 

ready for planting ...... LAGS wees 7.132 

Totals ,....ccccceee 856,622 48,404 405,026 


Of the areas of over 15 acres, belonging to 
planters’ associations, the total acreage was 285,- 
539 distributed over 21 planting districts of 
which the most important were: Galle, 23,858; 
Kalutara, 52,197 acres; Kandy, 24,885 acres; 
Kegalle, 18,96614 acres; Kelani Valley, 50,7341, 
acres; Matale, 39,086 acres; Sabaragamuwa 27,- 
973 acres. The total acreage of estates not mem- 
bers of associations was 71,083, distributed over 
11 districts. The Ratnapura district was cred- 
ited with greatest plantation acreage, 19,017¥, 
but. Kalutara had the highest acreage in tapping, 
7,039, although its total was but 7,039%, acres. 


RUDD, CHANNING. Financier, died Novem- 
ber 9. Before his death he had been in charge 
of the Government Loan Organization of the 
Tederal Reserve Bank of New York. He was 
born at Tiskilwa, Ill., in 1875, practiced law 
and for a time taught it at Columbia and New 
York Universities. He became associated with 
the Federal Reserve Bank in 1918. 


RUFFO, Titra. See Music, OPERA. 


RUHR BASIN. The Ruhr basin was the 
power plant of Germany’s former industrial and 
military machine. The Peace Treaty stipulation 
that Germany must not construct fortifications 
within “50 kilometers to the east of the Rhine” 
loosened her absolute control over one of the 
richest coal fields in the shattered empire, over 
Ruhrort, which had the largest river harbor in 
Kurope, over the factory cities along the Ruhr’s 
course, and, above all, over Essen, city of the 
Krupp cast-steel and cannons. The confluence 
ot the Ruhr and the Rhine was the geographic 
factor in making Ruhrort comparable in economic 
importance to Pittsburgh, though only _ one- 
twelfth its size. Between the Rhine and the 
Ruhr is Duisburg, a city of rolling mills, found- 
ries, and factories. It is connected with the 
Ruhr by a canal. Essen owes its development 
to the ape works founded in 1812. In 1848 
they had only 70 employees; but with the ad- 
vent of railways and cast-stcel guns they expand- 
ed rapidly. Mulheim is a railway centre, seven 
miles northwest of Essen, where convergence of 
rail and water routes brought an enormous traf- 
fic. Four miles east of Essen is another Ruhr 
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river port, Steele, a mining town with irdn and 
steel works, also noted for its fireproof bricks. 
Farther up the Ruhr is Witten, important not 
only for steel, but also for beer, soap, and chem- 
icals. Within the area of the disturbances in 
1920, though it is on the Rhine, a scant five 
miles south of the Ruhr’s mouth, is Dtisseldorf. 
This is one of the most pretentious cities in 
western Germany. It was bombarded by the 
French in 1795, later was the capital of Berg 
when that State was a Napoleonic duchy, and 
passed to Prussia, with the rest of Berg, in 
1815. The Ruhr basin coal fields not only were 
important to the German Empire because of their 
heavy production, but because they alone were 
accessible for water importation of ores. A 
canal connected Dortmund, a city of the Ruhr 
basin with the Ems River, thus affording an 
outlet directly to the North Sea at Emden. A 
by-product of. this development of water trans- 
portation to care for the coal-mining and the at- 
tendant iron and steel industry, was the growth 
of textile manufactures. In cotton spinning the 
Ruhr basin held first place in Germany. Nearly 
a third of the spindles in the Empire were lo- 
cated here. The Ruhr was made navigable from 
the Rhine to Witten, some 43 miles, by means 
of locks. Even then low water frequently ham- 
pered navigation. See WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

RUMANIA. A_ constitutional monarchy 
situated on the Black Sea; separated from Hun- 
gary by the Carpathian Mountains and the 
Transylvanian Alps; from Bulgaria by the 
Danube River; and from Russia by the Pruth 
River. Capital, Bucharest. Before the late 
war it comprised the former principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and the territory of 
the Dobrudja, but as result of the war Bes- 
sarabia was joined to it in March, 1918; Buko- 
vina in November, 1918; and Transylvania in 
December, 1918. The area and population as es- 
timated in the following paragraph are sub- 
ject to some uncertainty as the precise Jimits 
had not been permanently determined at the 
close of the year, 1920. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Before the war the 
area was given at 53,489 square miles and the 
population at 7,516,418, including the territory 
taken from Bulgaria by the treaty of Bucharest, 
Aug. 7, 1913. The additions resulting from the 
war brought the country to an estimated area 
of 122,282 square miles and an estimated popu- 
lation of 17,393,149. The distribution by di- 
visions at the beginning of 1920 is shown in the 
following table from the Statesman’s Year Book 
of 1920: 
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was 2313, all lines being operated by the State. 
The following information in regard to recent 
railway conditions was based on a report of 
the British Railway Commission to Rumania, 
published in 1920. The railway situation in Ru- 
mania after the signing of the armistice was ex- 
ceedingly bad and there was- much suffering 
throughout the country owing to lack of food 
and fuel. The limiting factors were lack of rail- 
way repair material and locomotives. Some re- 
lief was obtained by a loan from the British gov- 
vernment of £500,000 (later reduced to £250,000) 
for the purchase of railway materials, and the 
fromise of 100 locomotives from France. But 
in 1920 the railway situation did not materially 
improve. The efforts of Rumania to obtain loans 
for the reconstruction of the railways and the 
purchase of locomotives had little success. 

The following report as to transport condi- 
tion was made by an Austrian observer at the 
close of the year: The transportation difficul- 
ties that beset middle Europe were specially 
acute in Rumania. Reports that railway sid- 
ing were filled with unused locomotives, were 
doubtless true, because the locomotives were un- 
usable and Rumania had not the facilities to 
repair them. The need was estimated by some 
at 3500 locomotives and others at 7000, while 
there were but 240 in condition to use. In the 
Danube harbor of Giurgiu there were 590 car- 
loads of Austrian products which could not 
he moved to Bucharest for lack of sufficient roll- 
ing stock. Between Hungary and Rumania there 
was practically no freight traffic, and only an 
occasional freight train came through in transit 
from Austria, while, except for infrequent auto- 
mobiles, passenger traffic was at a standstill. 
There was no communication by mail, telegraph, 
or telephone. Telegrams between the two coun- 
tries had to be routed via Hamburg or Rotterdam 
if they were to reach their destination at all, 
and it was estimated that 70 per cent of them 
never arrived. This condition had obtained for 
» year and a half. When a train of freight cars 
crossed the border an equal number of cars had 
to cross in the other direction; and if a 10-car 
train met for exchange a train of 11 cars one 
car had to be detached and wait until another 
car could be delivered in return. Traffic with 
Rumania via the Danube, while theoretically un- 
obstructed, was in practice beset with difficulties, 
as each frontier levied its own toll of. fees. It 
was reported that fees extracted legally, high 


-as they were, fell considerably below the illegal 
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Total 
6 Estimate for 1915. 


The capital, Bucharest, had a population Jan. 
6. 1917, of 308,987; and the other large towns 
with their population for 1914 are: Chisanau, 
114.100; Cernauti, 87,128; Jassy, 76,120; Galatz, 
73,512; Timisoara, 72,223;  Briiila, 65,911. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Railway mileage in 1915 


tolls. 
The military department did excellent work 
Population 

Males Females Total 
3,989,606 8,914,498 *7,904.104 
1,198,900 1,145,900 2,344,800 
395,963 404,135 800,092 
1,350.480 1,327,887 2,678,367 
659,836 657,145 1.816,98) 
378,205 888,461 766,666 
789,102 793,031 1,582.133 
8.762,092 _ 8,631,057 17,393,149 


toward the reconstruction of the economic life of 
the country by means of its so-called army of 
construction which was employed mainly in re- 
pairing old roads and in building new ones. 
An elaborate system of automobile highways 
was projected. On them the government oper- 
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ated a general truck service. The work of re- 
pairing oil-pipe lines in the devastated regions 
was also carried on by the army. 

PRODUCTION, ETC. The leading occupation is 
agriculture, about 80 per cent of the inhabitants 
being engaged in it. A little over 50 per cent 
of the cultivable land area was in holdings of 
under 247 acres. The chief crops are: Wheat, 
corn, barley, oats, and rye. The following in- 
formation in regard to agricultural production 
was supplied by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in 1920: 

The area sown to cereals in Old Rumania, 
Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Transylvania in the 
autumn of 1919 was given in hectares (hectare— 
2.471 acres], as follows: 
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money than the Kingdom of Rumania had form- 
erly. This was caused largely by hoarding on 
the part of farmers and others, and produced a 
money stringency which made credit difficult to 
secure and restricted industrial development and 
expansion. 

FINANCE. No recent figures for finance were 
available. In 1916-17, the budget balanced at 
645,719,300 lei. The public debt according to 
a British authority was £210,680,000. The 
fiduciary circulation in 1920 was placed at 10,- 
000,000,000 lei and the government was plan- 
ning measures which were expected to reduce 
it to 4,000,000,000. Much dissatisfaction was 
expressed by Rumanian writers over the agree- 
ment reached by the Allies at the conference of 


Old 
Cereals Kingdom 
Hectares 
WHORE: 6.0 pire caw be eee wake ee eee es 697,181 
Barley. 5343.00 0h he oe Ss see eae Ee aes 14,015 
TG Gy 56626-8 Cso eo we aw BUeR wh eek RES Owe ee 49,509 
COMB: is ete bad ee i wk we Cees 12,50 


The spring sowing of 1920 was given as fol- 
ows: 


Transyl- 
Bessarabia Bukowina vania Total 
Hectares Hectares Hectares Hectares 
838,694 8,847 698,221 1,642,393 
950 — ..66- 65,851 82,816 
108,603 15,608 28,7938 197,508 
406 i ..... 1,120 14,083 


Spa and the contrast was pointed out between 
the allowance to Rumania, Serbia, and Greece of 


Old 
Oereals Ringdom 
Hectares 
WHORL. 26: Sod wed dct ae Gite Acace ie Bee Oa ee 28,588 
BaWlOy: 6-66-6656 ees ws ae SS bak Ow OS we eee 446,517 
YO: ee dca 6 Oe curs teh ne bees 6 oe Be eae 17 
COMB. ass nk Su Sas ie Be ee os he ee 18,546 
CORR | kes SES hae Br Ska E en OLR 825,818 
OBER oso eoce ves oso Sy aoe ie cece oe eee Dee 419,782 
Millet .......... bbb Hood Sonic iets blend Wik arose Ae 19,559 
PRK ibis ee ke Siew ae 69 bBea ON a OEE REE 6,523 


Transyl- 

Bessarabdta Bukowtna vania Total 
Hectares Hectares Hectares Hectares 
99,628 2,881 18,627 144,719 
614,120 26,847 27,745 1,115,229 
6.682 1,743 518 9,714 
BGO8:: rece Atari Oa 17,144 
584.552 49,583 182,985 1,592,938 
182,065 29,118 59,812 690,727 
70500 4} 8 GG  - Sees 20,609 
207 ‘Seemed = . arergees 8,720 


Rumania’s cereal crop for 1920 was estimated 
at 15,000,000 tons, 11,000,000 of which would be 
available for export: and its forest production 
at 5,500,000 tons, 2,000,000 of which would be 
available for export. Of the 750,000 square 
meters of oil fields, only 100,000 meters, or 13 
fer cent, were under exploitation. It was esti- 
mated that when all oil fields were put under 
exploitation, production would reach over 2,000.- 
000 tons per annum. 

From the report of an Austrian expert it ap- 
peared at the close of the’ year that Rumania 
had enough cattle and other live stock to pro- 
vide for all domestic needs and an exportable 
surplus. The Transylvania section of Rumania 
waa able to produce enough food to supply the 
entire country, leaving the rest free for export. 
T.umber was an important item of export, the 
capacity being 100,000 cars yearly (car-load, 10 
tons). In 1912 Bukowina alone produced as 
much lumber as the entire country produced in 
1920, Twelve thousand carloads of petroleum 
were taken out of Rumania by the Germans 
despite the damage done to oil wells by the 
British in their evacuation. In 1914 a well 
could be hored for 300,000 lei, whereas 5,000,- 
000 lei are now required. Fifty per cent of oil 
tcfined was available for export. See Prtro- 
LEUM. Forest area is 6,539,920 acres of which 
2,712,582 are owned by the State. See AcRI- 
CULTURE. 

CoMMERCE. No later figures for the foreign 
trade were available than those given in the 
preceding YEaR Books. In 1920, the two great- 
est difficulties of trade with Rumania were dif- 
ference in exchange rate and transportation. 
There seemed to be no inflation of Rumanian cur- 
rency, possibly because Rumania possessed no 
uote press, and the whole of Rumania had less 


4 per cent of the Austrian indemnity, which as 
everybody knew could not be paid and the allow- 
ance to Rumania of only 1 per cent of the Ger- 
man indemnity. The agreement with the Brit- 
ish government on the other hand was generally 
approved. This involved the postponement of 
payments on Rumania’s war debt. The British 
government also consented to pay for the dam- 
ages done to Rumanian oil wells during the war. 

DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory he- 
tween the ages of 21 and 46. The army of Ru- 
mania was reduced to 30,000 men by the treaty 
of Bucharest and during the war it was under 
the control of the Germans. After the armistice, 
a partial mobilization took place and after the 
entry of the Allies into Bucharest, about 400,- 
000 Rumanian troops were reported as under 
arms. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT. In 1920 a Constituent As- 
sembly elected by universal direct suffrage was 
engaged in unifying the constitutions of the 
former kingdom and the newly added parts. 
Executive power is in the king, Ferdinand I 
(born, Aug. 21, 1865) who acts through a re- 
sponsible ministry; legislative power is in two 
houses, namely, the senate, consisting of 170 
members of whom 82 were from the old king- 
dom, and the chamher of deputies, consisting of 
347 members of whom 168 were from the old 
kingdom. The ministry in 1920 was constituted 
as follows: Premier, General Avarescu; Foreign 
Affairs, M. Take Jonesco; Interior, M. Argeto- 
iano; War, General Rascano; Public Instruction, 
M. Negulesco; Fine Arts, M. Octairan Goga; 
Public Works, General Valiano; Finance, M. 
Titulesco; Agriculture, M. Cudalbu; Labor, M. 
Trancu Jasi; ‘Justice, M. Cantacuzene; Indus- 
try and Commerce, M. Octairan Taslavanu; 
Reconstruction and Food Supply, M. Ataudiu; 
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Bukowina, Baron Starcia; Transylvania, M. 
Mosconyi; and Bessarabia, M. Nita. 


HISTORY 


MINISTERIAL Crists. Considerable opposition 
had developed against the government and in 
February the by-elections to the senate resulted 
in the success of its opponents. On March 15 
the cabinet resigned and a new government was 
formed under. General Averescu, who had_ been 
minister of the interior in the retiring cabinet. 
The new ministry was hased on the Conservative 
and Liberal parties of the old kingdom. Its 
programme was founded on the idea of a Greater 
Rumania and embodied features looking to the 
centralization and economic reconstruction of the 
State. On March 27 parliament was dissolved 
and a new election ordered. The government 
granted a general amnesty, April 18. Dissatis- 
faction was caused in Transylvania by a reduc- 
tion of the number of deputies, as this resulted 
in a loss of seats out of proportion to the popu- 
lation. The policy of centralization was carried 
out in the reorganization of the State into de- 
partments under prefects who were nominated 
by the central government. This involved the 
dissolution of the national councils of Bukowina, 
‘Transylvania, and Bessarabia. 

LAND RerorM. In the autumn a committee of 
agrarian reform was at work on a plan for the 


better distribution of land among the peasants. “ 


The budget for the fiscal year 1920-21 appropri- 
ated 90,000,000 lei for that purpose. The new 
land law provided for the expropriation of all 
landed estates of more than 500 hectares held 
by individuals in the old kingdom of Rumania 
and of all such estates over 100 hectares in 
Bessarabia, Transylvania, and Bukowina. In the 
first place, the estates to be expropriated were 
those held in mortmain. ‘he lands held by the 
Orthodox Church had already been largely dis- 
tributed. ‘The cost was to be paid to the extent 
of 65 per cent by the peasants and 35 per cent 
by the State and a period of 45 years was al- 
lowed for payment. There was much opposition 
to this measure on the part of some of the 
churches, but it was generally accepted because 
all the land taken was to be paid for on the basis 
of pre-war values. 

CONDITIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. Early 
in December a bomb explosion in the Rumanian 
senate was reported, resulting in the death of 
two prelates, a general and several others. At 
the same time it was said that the prisons were 
full of political suspects and that martial law 
had been established. Economic conditions were 
reported to be serious and though Rumania had 
long been known as the granary of the Balkans 
it was said that she had not sullicient foodstuffs 
for her own need, owing especially to the falling 
of} in production after the division of the land 
estates into small peasant holdings. In the out- 
lying parts of the territory which had formerly 
belunged to Russia and Austria-Hungary, con- 
ditions were reported to be worse than they had 
been under the old régimes. lt was announced 
at the end of the year that the king had called to 
the colors a large number of troops and had 
militarized the railways. ‘here were reports 
at that time that divisions of the Bolshevist 
army were on the Dniester front and it was be- 
lieved that hostilities between the Rumanians and 
the Bolshevists would soon break out. The im- 
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mediate cause was the question of Bessarabia, 
which was still claimed by the Russian govern- 
ment. : 

On August 22-28, the crown prince, Carol, 
was received with public honors in the City of 
New York during a visit to the United States. 

RUMANIAN. See PHILOLOGy. 

RURAL POPULATION. See AGRICULTURE. 

RUSSELL, Sir Epwarp, (Lorp RUSSELL oF 
LIVERPOOL). British journalist, died at Liverpool 
on February 20. He was born in 1834 and after 
serving in minor capacities as a newspaper man, 
became editor of the Liverpool Daily Post which 
office he held for 40 years. In 1885 he became 
a member of Parliament, but retired after two 
years service. He was knighted by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1893 and was created a baron in 1919. 
His editorship of the Daily Post was remarkably 
successful. He was intimate with many of the 
prominent statesmen of the time, including Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Rose- 
berry, with whom he corresponded and he was 
also well acquainted with the great personalties 
of the theatre. He wrote much on the drama and 
was one of the first critics to recognize the 
merits of Sir Henry Irving. He wrote besides 
a volume of reminiscences and many pamphlets 
on Shakesperian and other literary subjects, 
An Editor’s Sermons (1901); Arrested Fugitives 
(1912); and A Speculation on Hypothesis in 
Keligion (1915). 

RUSSELL, Sir THomas Wattace. British 
civil servant, died, May 2. He was born in 
Scotland, Feb. 28, 1841, and from 1864 to 1862 
interested himself in temperance propaganda. 
In 1894 he was one of the chief promoters of the 
Land Acts’ Committee, and was the founder of 
the new land movement in Ulster. He was mem- 
ber of Parliament from Ireland from 1886 to 
1911, and from 1907 to 1916 he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the department of iculture and tech- 
nical instruction for Ireland. He wrote: Ire- 
lund and the Empire: A Review (1800-1900) ; 
and The Irish Land Question Up-to-date. 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. ‘This 
foundation was organized in 1907 for the im- 
provement of social and living conditions in the 
United States. The endowment, about $15,00U,- 
000, was given by Mrs. Russell Sage in memory 
of her husband. The Foundation is primarily 
an educational institution. It does not attempt 
to relieve individual or family need or to dupli- 
cate the work of existing social agencies. It 
studies and interprets facts with regard to s80- 
cial conditions and methods of social work, makes 
this information available by publications, con- 
ferences, and other means of public education 
and seeks in various ways to stimulate commun- 
ity action for social betterment. 

The departments with their directors are at 
present: Charity Organization, Mary E. Rich- 
mond, Child Helping, Hastings H. Hart; Edu- 
cation; Industrial Studies, Mary Van Kleeck; 
Publications, Frederick W. Jenkins; Remedial 
Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits, Shelby 
M. Harrison. 

Following the digest of American Marriage 
Laws, published in 1919, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department has begun an extensive study 
of the administration of laws, in selected states 
having sharply contrasted marriage laws. New 
and important material has already been col- 
lected and it is expected that when published 
the summary of facts will be of service to social 
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ease work agencies, civic and legislative bodies, 
and others interested in the administration of 
murriage laws. Books in preparation include, 
What is Social Case Work, b fice Methods in BSo- 
cial Work, and The Soctal Case Work History, 
by Ada Eliot Sheffield. , 

The Department has continued its work of 
teaching in the field of social case work. A four 
weeks Institute of Family Social Work for Stu- 
dents who wished to supplement practical ex- 
perience in charity organization societies was 
held as well as a Conference of Case Work Su- 
pervisors from 12 cities. The Department con- 
ducted two exchanges made up of 40 charity or- 
ganization societies which interchange their 
printed material and continued as agent for the 
Committee on Transportation of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

A comprehensive investigation of child wel- 
fare in the District of Columbia was made by 
C. Spencer Richardson, Associate Director of the 
Department of Child Helping. The organiza- 
tion, equipment, and administration of 28 insti- 
tutions in the District was included as well as 
a study of legislation dealing with children. 
An investigation of child welfare work in Colo- 
rado was made by William H. Slingerland of the 
Department and published by a local committee. 
The book contains drafts of a Welfare and Su- 
pervision Bill for Children and a General Child 
Welfare Bill. The Department has continued 
its regular work of consultation with reference 
to organization, administration, and policies of 
institutions dealing with dependent, delinquent, 
and defective children and legislation in their 
behalf. The Department will soon undertake 
an intensive study of the organization and admin- 
istration of institutions for juvenile delinquents 
with an analysis and comparative criticism of 
their work. 

Two books were published by the Department 
of Education in 1920. An Index Number for 
State School Systems, by Leonard P. Ayres, 
offers a new educational measurement, worked 
out from official data, showing for each State 
the number of children attending school, the 
amount of training they secure, their progress, 
the amounts expended for buildings and supplies, 
the salaries paid teachers and other items. This 
index number which shows the general standing 
or efficiency of the school system was computed 
for each one of the 48 states at 10 year periods 
from 1890 to 1918. The*book aroused consider- 
able discussion and has served to greater interest 
in, and larger appropriations for education. 

Trends of School Costs, by W. Randolph 
Burgess, is a reference book on school costs with 
data by which it is possible each year to com- 
pare the levels of teachers’ salaries with the cost 
of living, and the wages of other workers, and 
to secure exact figures on tendencies in the cost 
of school buildings. 

Scales by the Department of Education for 
meusurement of spelling and writing ability have 
been followed by the Picture Supplement Scale 
to measure ability in silent reading. 

In the Department of Statistics, which has 
worked in close codperation with the Depart- 
ment of Education, an investigation of wage and 
price trends from 1820 to the present year has 
been conducted by Ralph G. Hurlin. A statist- 
ical study of the standard of living in this coun- 
try during the past 50 years is in process. Other 
studies include salaries paid to college teachers 
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and expenditures by states for public health. 

The chief work of the Department of Industrial 
Studies has been to carry forward a series of 
investigations which aims to present an accur- 
ate and impartial record of typical experiments 
in the United States in securing for workers a 
share in determining conditions of employment. 

The Department of Recreation has worked 
in codperation with the National Community 
Centre Association, the Recreation Committee of 
New York City, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, National University Extension 
Association, and the New York Drama League 
to carry out its purpose which is that of aiding 
in constructive social organization of leisure 
time. Assistance in promoting better motion 
pictures, both for commercial purposes and for 
school, club, and army and navy service, has 
been continued. 

Studies by the Department include State laws 
and city ordinances affecting public recreation, 
child welfare legislation in New York State and 
types of recreation administration in different 
cities. The Department has published The 
Centre Gazette—1919-1920, a pamphlet to ac- 
quaint superintendents of schools, school boards, 
and school principals with the developments in 
school centre activities and to aid in extending 
und standardizing the use of school buildings for 
community purposes other than regular school 
work. Other current publications are: Sources 
of Information on Play and Recreation, Motion 
Pictures for Schools, Churches, Clubs, and Com- 
munity Centres; Making Municipal Funds (io 
Further, and Contributions to Community Cen- 
tre Progress. 

The Department of Remedial Loans has car- 
ried on its usual legislative work particularly 
in connection with the Uniform Smal] Loan Bill, 
which was considered, either for enactment or 
amendment, in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, and New York. The Department 
is conducting an investigation of codperative 
and non-codperative organizations connected 
usually with industrial concerns to promote 
thrift or provide a means for securing provident 
loans. 

The Department of Surveys and Exhibits has 
continued its work of studying and developing 
the social survey and exhibit as a factor in com- 
munity improvement. It has conducted an ad- 
visory service, making plans for and assisting 
in local surveys and exhibits and has carriec 
on studies and experiments in methods and 
technique. Recent publications are: Traveling 
Publicity Campatgns, by Mary S. Routzahn, a 
book describing various recent efforts to spread 
information on social questions through the 
media of railroad cars and trains, trolley cars, 
automobile and motor trucks. It gives accounts, 
with illustrations of 75 such tours, with a dis- 
cussion of factors entering into the success of 
an educational tour; Soctal Condittons in an 
American City, a summary of the findings of the 
survey of Springfield, Il., by Shelby M. Harri- 
son; The Health Show Comes to Town, by E. G. 
Routzahn, the story of Dr. W. W. Peter’s educa- 
tional health campaign in China, and Elements 
of a Social Publicity Programme a paper by E. 
G. Routzahn before the National Conference of 
Social Work in New Orleans. 

Studies in process or ready for publication in- 
clude, “Public Employment,” “Social Welfare 
and Educational Publicity,” “Arts and Crafts 
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of the Homelands,” by Allen Eaton; the Social 
Survey Handbook, and the “Survey Bibliography 
and Source Book.” 

Advisory work by the Department has_ been 

iven in many states, in Canada, China, India, 

apan, Cuba, Russia, Sweden, Turkey, Serbia, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. 
_ The Foundation has in press a volume by the 
late John C. Campbell, formerly director of the 
Southern Highland Division, entitled The South- 
ern Ilighlander and His Homeland. It repre- 
sents the experience of one who spent 25 years 
in the service of the mountain people in the 
South. 

A free public library containing about 20,000 
hooks and 56,000 pamphlets on social problems, 
is maintained by the Foundation. Recent bibli- 
ographical bulletins published by the Library 
are: Thrift and Savings, Industrial Relations, 
Industrial Hygiene, Family Budgets, Industrial 
Pensions, Southern Highlands and Books on So- 
cial Subjects, published in 1919. There is also 
in press a volume on Social Workers’ Guide to 
the Sertal Publications of Representative Social 
A gencies, listing approximately 4000 institutions, 
arranged by subject and title. Librarian and 
Director of Publications, Frederick W. Jenkins. 

The trustees of the Foundation are: Robert 
W. de Forest, President; Mrs. William B. Rice, 
Vice-President; Charles D. Norton, John I. Fin- 
ley, Louisa Lee Schuyler, Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, 
Alfred T. White, and John M. Glenn, who is also 
General Director of the Foundation. 

Headquarters are at 130 East 22nd St., New 
York City. 

RUSSIA. A republic officially entitled the 
Russian Federative Republic, stretching over a 
vast area in eastern Europe and Northern Asia; 
its boundaries at the close of the year were 
still unsettled being in dispute with the various 
states that had separated from old Russia. 
These states, formerly comprised within the 
Russian Empire, had formed the following inde- 
pendent republics, some of which were still 
struggling for existence at the close of the year: 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
(;eorgia, Azernaijan, Armenia i.e., the Armenian 
Republic of Erivan, and Ukraine. (See the 
above titles, and see also below under History). 
Owing to the confused conditions and the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between fact and prop- 
aganda, exact information as to Russian pop- 
ulation, production and commerce, etc., in 1920 
was not available and the description given below 
is & summary of pre-war data which will be 
found in detail in preceding YEAR Books. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area of the old 
Empire after the treaty of Portsmouth was 
8,417,118 square miles; and the population in 
1915 was given at 182,182,600. Official figures 
given out by the Soviet government in 1919 in- 
dicated that the population under the contro! of 
the Soviets in that year numbered about 86,000,- 
WOU. The figures of the Central Statistical Com- 
mittee for 1915, omitting Poland and Finland, 
gave the area and population as follows: 


Area Squ. Mi. Pojnilation 
European Russia.......... 1,867,737 131,796,800 
Caucusup ........ 008 ee eee 181,173 13,229,100 
SibeCPinh:. oe esas. bere dw bases 4,831,882 10,377,900 
Central Asin ............. 1,366,832 11,254,100 


—_—-. 
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The same source gave the ethnical division 
of these regions, omitting Poland, as follows: 
Aryans 92,209,909 


pee ew eee eco ee sveeaee eee ere een eve eae 


DOWE oe Ce eee ewe sO OO RRS 3,803,011 
Uralo-ANayans- 5 s:ccsoces se BERG eee ee 17,656,108 
GeOrgigne eis 665 Sw 86 FR A 1,352,496 
Other Caucasians ..........c0ceccercce 1,091,756 
Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans.......... 86,113 
Hyperboreans ........ 0. cc cee cece nees 33,602 
All OUROES : 6005:86. AS oars 2a os hee PaO REE es 4,773 


Immigration to the United States from Russia 
reached its highest point in 1913, when it stood 
291,040 but fell to 78,242 in 1916 and in sue- - 
ceding years was as follows: 1917, 12,718: 
1918, 4252; 1919, 1403; 1920, 2378. ‘The total 
immigration from Russia to the United States 
from 1820 to the beginning of 1920, was 3,31]1,- 
406. In 1915 Petrograd had a population of 
2,318,645 and Moscow, 1,817,100. Reports after 
the revolution indicated a great decrease in the 
population of hoth, especially of Petrograd. In 
1919 the population of Moscow was given at about 
1,121,000. 

Retaqaion. After the Bolshevist revolution 
in 1917 the state church was disestablished, 
and its territory appropriated by the govern- 
ment, and freedom of religion was declared. The 
state church was the so-called orthodox or Greco- 
Russian faith, with an independent synod, but 
in relations with the four patriarchs of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Constan- 
tinople. The census of 1897 gave the adherents 
of the Orthodox church at 87,123,604. 

EpucaTIon. By decree of Dec. 28, 1917, the 
Soviet government secularized all educational] in- 
stitutions. Elementary education is ill provided 
for, for although the Soviet government estah- 
lished an extensive school system, education suf- 
fered from the lack of trained teachers, and from 
the accounts of observers in 1920, reported condi- 
tions were still chaotic. There are universities 
at Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, Kazan, 
Odessa, Dorpat, Saratov, Tomsk, and in 1917 
& new one was established at Perm. A woman's 
university was established at Petrograd in 1916; 
and later, universities were established at 
Voronesh and Yalta, and a school of technology 
at Ivanov-Vosnesjensk. In 1913 the figures in- 
dicated that out of every 100 persons of the 
age of nine, only 27 were able to read and 
write. Figures of 1919 gave the number of 
scholars exclusive of Finland as 8,038,109 or 
49.9 per 1000 inhabitants. 

PRODUCTION. The country is almost exclusive- 
ly agricultural, but the chief cereal crops are 
grown successfully only in the southern sec- 
tions and to some extent in Siberia. The chief 
products, have been grain, eggs, butter, timber, 
mineral oils, flax, and hemp. Figures indicat- 
ing the decline of tne cultivated area comprised 
within Soviet Russia were published as follows: 
Cereals (1915) 231,574,000 acres; (1918) 62,- 
890,412 acres; potatoes (1917) 7,514,000 acres. 
In 1918 cereals harvested in millions of pounds 
were as follows: Rye, 644; wheat, 71; pulse, 
64; buckwheat, 23; potatoes, 515; oats, 336; 
barley, 46. In 1915 the annual yield of tobacco 
in tons was given at 122,000. See AGRICULTURE. 
The forest area is enormous and the state owns 
950,500,000 acres. There are resources of cval, 
iron, gold, asbestos and other minerals. It is 
estimated thet 90 per cent of the world’s 
platinum is produced in the Ural region. A 
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report by French specialists on the subject of 
the coal situation in Russia in 1920 presented 
the following points: Between 1916 and 1920 
there was a falling off of 687,565,000 pounds 
or 77 per cent and the extraction in 1920 
was about 10 per cent less than that of 1919. 
This involved also a very heavy falling off in 
the average individual production. The condi- 
tion of the mines was not so bad as might 
have been supposed. The machinery seemed to 
be intact and although some pits had been fiooded 
the Moscow government had succeeded in drain- 
ing them. In short, the Soviet government while 
keeping the instruments of production, seemed 
unable to overcome the difficulties caused by 
shortage of labor and of technical skill. See 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE, 
ComMERCE. In 1917 the trade of the United 
States with’ Russia totalled $438,323,202. In 
the calendar year, 1920, the imports from the 
United States into Russia in Europe were valued 


at $15,446,832, and the exports to the United 


States from Russia in Europe, $13,280,886; and 
the exports from Russia in Asia to the United 
States $10,655,196. The figures for the calender 
year 1919 were as follows: Exports from Rus- 
sia in Europe to the United States $30,259,745; 
imports to Russia in Europe from the United 
States $2,953,480; imports from the United States 
to Russia in Asia, $52,176,440; exports from 
Russia in Asia to the United States $10,655,- 
196. The trade with Great Britain was as fol- 
lows for 1918 and 1919 in thousands of pounds 
sterling: 


1918 1919 
Imports from Russia into U. Kingdom. 6,711 16,678 
Exports to Russia from U, Kingdom... 298 12,764 


According to estimates of the National City 
Bank of New York City the exports from Rus- 
sia to Great Britain in 1920 amounted to £34,- 
000,000. 

Figures for the total trade were not available 
for a later period than those given in the preced- 
ing YEAR Book, but for convenience, the follow- 
ing table may be repeated showing exports and 
imports from 1913 to 1916: 


Imports Exporte 
Year Rowhbles Roubles 
8 is ee a a ea 707,627,000 782,869,000 
VOT A ga Ve le One eee ee 565,466,000 492,386,000 
BONG ois Bisco eer ewe 'g eae 586,360,000 206,945,000 
DE 9 0 5 emer area ane eee 550,000,000 201,000,000 


A writer for an official organ of the govern- 
ment toward the close of the year criticized the 
policy pursued in regard to foreign trade espe- 
cially for the lack of a well-conceived plan of 
operation. When the frontiers were at length 
partially opened to trade, he said, the foreign 
trade department of the government was wholl 
unprepared. He instanced as showing the ick 
of efficient provision for real needs, the im- 
portation of large quantities of children’s toy 
shovels at a time when Russia was suffering for 
the lack of technical equipment, etc., and he 
concluding that under existing conditions and in 
view of the scarcity in all fields of industrial 
and personal consumption, it would be necessary 
even to export what Russia needed for its own 
consumption, merely in order to buy in exchange 
that which was needed more. 
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FINANCE. The budget estimate of 1919 was 
as follows: Revenue 48,000,000,000 rubles; ex- 
penditure 230,000,000,000 rubles. The cost of 
the war according to Russian estimates puh- 
lished at the beginning of 1920 was 50,599,275,- 
699 rubles. French authorities made the fol- 
lowing report in 1920 in regard to the Russian 
debt: At the time when the regular govern- 
ment at Moscow had disappeared the Russian 
debt exceeded 44,000,000,000 rubles or 117,000,- 
000,000 francs of which 11,520,000,000 rubles 
(30,640,000,000 francs) was foreign debt and 
4,175,000,000 was held by investors who had 
subscribed for loans before the war. Of the 
total, France had supplied about 4,300,000,000 
of which 1,300,000,000 had been advanced by the 
state. The French credit in Russia in 1920 ac- 
cordingly, amounted to about 13,540,000,000 
francs, of which about 10,000,000,000 were loaned 
by private citizens. This situation explained 
in part why public opinion in France was so 
disturbed about Bolshevism in Russia. 

There was no faith in the intention or the 
ability of the Soviet government to respect these 
obligations. In France, however, it was pointed 
out by certain writers that this was not the 
debt exclusively of the Soviet government but 
should be proportionately borne by the states 
that had formed part of Russia when the debt 
was incurred, and in certain quarters the French 
government was criticized for not having made 
this clear at the time when it recognized the 
states of Poland, Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia. 

THE BALTIc PRovINces. The so-called Baltic 
Provinces of Esthonia, Livonia and Courland 
are bounded on the west by the Baltic Sea, on 
the south by the governments of Kovno, and 
Vitebsk, on the east by the River Peipus and 
the governments of Petrograd and Pskov, and on 
the north by the Gulf of Finland; in 1920 
they were all within the limit of the two republics 
of Esthonia and Latvia. (See articles under 
these heads). The following information in re- 
gard to both was derived from a special report 
under the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dec. 30, 1920, which sup- 
plied from Russian sources diverse material here- 
tofore not accessible in English. 

EsTHONIA. In addition to the former Rus- 
sian government in Esthonia and the northern 
part of Livonia, Esthonia claimed the islands of 
Moon Sound and certain districts in the Pskov 
and Petrograd government. ‘The interests are 
largely agricultural though to a less extent than 
those of Latvia as the region is not so rich 
in soil or in forests and is not so well sup- 
plied with communications. In 1919 it was nec- 
essary to import grain and a normal crop was 
not expected in 1920. The principal crops with 
their product in metric tons in 1919 were: MHar- 
ley, 104,000; oats, 113,500; potatoes, 550,000; 
rye, 127,000; wheat, 12,000. Flax, a monopoly 
of the government, had declined greatly since 
1917. Live stock had also been reduced. ‘The 
figures for 1920 were as follows: Cattle, 404,- 
237; goats, 1,235,932; sheep, 421,103; pigs, 245,- 
991; and horses, 164,601. In 1920 there was 
reported a dearth in every kind of vegetable with 
the exception of potatoes. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments were suffering for lack of fuel and 
skilled workmen. The budget for 1920 was as 
follows: Ordinary expenses, 979,450,000 marks; 
total income 1,071,500,000 marks. Figures for 
extraordinary expenditures were unavailable. 
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The chief sources of revenue were the tax on 
matches, cigarettes, tobacco, and yeast; monop- 
oly of spirits and alcohol: railroads and postal 
service. The military expenditures in 1919 were 
by far the heaviest, war expenditures amount- 
ing to over five-sevenths of the total. The coun 
try had been obliged to meet its obligations by 
constantly issuing paper money. Little aid for 
the war expenses was secured by means of loans. 
The deficit in 1919 was 1,500,000,000 marks 
which rendered the mark practically valueless 


and a further deficit of between 2,000,000,000 


and 2,500,000,000 was indicated by the 1920 
budget. Down to 1919, Esthonia had received 
the following foreign loans: From Finland, 20,- 
000,000 Finnish marks, against future delivery 
of flax, of which the greater portion had been 
delivered; England, £300,000 in seed and food- 
stuffs; United States, $12,500,000 in foodstuffs 
and raw materials. ‘Transport facilities as re- 
ported in 1920 fell far below the requirements 
of the country. The country is capable of ex- 
porting: Wood, flax, potatoes, alcohol, paper, 
and cloth. ‘he imports needed include: Kaw 
materials, agricultural machinery, fodder and 
fertilizers. 

Latvia. In addition to the government of 
Courland and the southern part of the govern- 
ment of Livonia, the Latvian republic claimed 
three districts of Vitebsk and regions in the 
governments of Grodno and Pskov and in East 
Prussia. The basis of economical life is agricul- 
ture and forestry, both of which have received 
the special attention of the government. ‘The 
largest estates belong almost exclusively to the 
Baltic nobles, but the estates of southern Li- 
vonia were confiscated in the spring of 1919 and 
placed under the direction of economic com- 
mittees. ‘she same thing was done in Courland. 
Many landowners declared their willingness to 
sell such parts of their estates as could be taken 
care of by the purchasers during a period of 
six years. In the districts claimed by Latvia 
in Vitebsk, the average estates were mostly in 
the hands of small landowners. 

Crops for the main part of the country, that 
is to say excluding the Vitebsk districts, in 
1919, along with the area planted in hectares 
were as follows: Oats, 189,311; rye, 115,950; 
barley, 69,851; potatoes, 24,899; flax, 13,123; 
wheat, 12,525. The following table shows the 
value of exports and imports according to the 
countries during the last half of 1919: 


Importe Exporta 
Lettish Lettish 
Countries Roubles Roubles 
Bingiand. 25. iawn sees 2,500,000 27,600,000 
FANCO: 3 ied KA 6 8 Eh OE ss 24,200,000 5,600,000 
Netherlands .............. 5,100,000 3,700,000 
Belgium. 6.46 toes eee hese: Bakes ee 2,800,000 
Sweden .........0..00000% 16,400,000 500,000 
Denmark: 0565-68 60 6606s es 13,300,000 400,000 


The following financial measures were pro- 
posed by the Finance Minister, in 1920: A direct 
income tax, the rates of which had not been de- 
termined; a tax on capital; readjusted taxes on 
stocks of merchandise, trade, and communica- 
tion, since the railroads, posts, and telegraphs 
were yielding practically no revenue; increased 
inheritance taxes; and a revised system of in- 
direct taxes. Government monopolies were pro- 
posed of wines and spirits, matches, and pe- 
troleum, and possibly also of tobacco, coffee, 
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tea, etc. These measures, it was hoped, would 
provide for the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment. 

DEFENSE. The Soviet government by decree 
of Feb. 1, 1918 established the workers’ and 
peasants’ army of volunteers which was joined 
either voluntarily or under compulsion by of- 
ficers of the old army and which steadily im- 
proved in organization and discipline in the 
course of the conflicts with internal and foreign 
enemies of the Bolshevists. By January 31, 1920 
when the Russian forces were in control of 
almost all European Russia and as far east as 
Lake Baikal in Siberia their field strength was 
estimated about 600,000 men with a reserve force 
including administrative services amounted to 
an additional 700,000. The forces were divided 
into 13 armies of which 5 were at that time on 
the eastern front, for the most part in Siberia; 
5 on the southern front; and 3 on the northern 
Forces of about 60,000, 
chiefly composed of Austrian war prisoners, were 
distributed in the Near East, along the Prussian 
frontier, and in the neighborhood of Bokhara 
and Taskhurd. During the revolution the Baltic 
fleet fell into the hands of the Bolshevists. A 
part of the Black Sea fleet offered resistance 
to the Bolshevist government on account of the 
dissatisfaction with the terms of the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk and some smaller vessels and one 
battleship were lost. In June, 1918 the vessels 
returned to Sebastopol. The Baltic fleet was 
attacked in August, 1919 by officers of the Brit- 
ish fleet and a number of smaller vessels and 
2 battleships were destroyed. No figures show- 
ing the exact strength of the fleet were available 
and the details pertaining to the period before 
the revolution will be found in preceding YEAR 
Books. 


GOVERNMENT The Russian republic is a Fed- 
eral, Socialist community government under the 
constitution published July 19, 1918, which was 
adopted by the fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress. 
The main features in the constitution are as fol- 
lows: All central and local authority vested 
in Soviets of workers, soldiers, and peasant 
delegates; all private property abolished and be- 
come the common possession of the people; state 
ownership of mines, factories and all other 
means of production and transport; universal 
obligation to labor; freedom of conscience, opin- 
ion, the press, and meeting; compulsory and 
universal military service, with the reservation 
that the defense of the revolution by arms is 
incumbent only upon the laboring classes. In 
respect to powers whether executive or judicial 
the centre and source is the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, consisting of representatives from the 
town Soviets on the basis of one delegate for 
25,000 electors and from provisional congresses 
of Soviets on the basis of one delegate for 
125,000 inhabitants. This congress elects an All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee of not 
more than 200 members which serves as the 
supreme executive, legislative, and administra- 
tive body and which constitutes the so-called 
“Council of People’s Commissioners,” consist- 
ing of 18 members, for departments of foreign 
affairs, war, navy, interior, justice, labor, social 
relief, finance, etc. The three chief commis- 
sioners in 1919 and 1920 were: President of 
the Council, M. Lenin (Vladimir Ilitch Ulianov- 
Lenin); Military Affairs and Navy, M. Leo 
Trotsky; Foreign Affairs, M. Tchitcherin. 
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HIsToRY 

FAILURE OF ANTI-BOLSHEVIST CAMPAIGNS. The 
downfall of the Anti-Bolshevist leaders in Rus- 
sia who figured in 1919, was indicated in the 
preceding YEAR Book, though it was not at that 
time complete. Early in the year the overthrow 
of Admiral Kolchak (q.v.), who had been de- 
feated in the preceding year was completed 
and he was executed, February 7. The rout of 
Gen. Denikin, which began before the end of 
1919, was completed early in 1920. By the be- 
ginning of the year, the Bolsheviki had captured 
the city of Ekaterinoslav, and were holding the 
Donetz coal basin. During the winter months, 
Denikin’s forces were completely demoralized and 
in the spring, he fled to Constantinople, whence 
he embarked for England on a British warship, 
April 8. Semenov, the successor to Kolchak was 
unable to offer any effective resistance. Gen- 
eral Yudenitch in the northwest, had completely 
failed before the close of 1919, and at the be- 
ginning of 1920 the northwestern government 
which was believed by the British intervention- 
ists to be a bulwark against Bolshevism, ceased 
to be of any importance. On the west there 
remained the Poles and in the south the forces 
of General Wrangel, both of which were ready 
to take the aggressive. In the spring the Polish 
forces entered the Ukraine and captured the 
city of Kiev against the advice which had been 
given to them by the British government. The 
Soviet forces quickly rallied and drove the 
Polish army back. For an account of the Soviet 
invasion of Poland, its failure, and the result- 
ing Treaty, see WAR OF THE NATIONS; see also 
PoLAND. By the first of April 20,000 Czechs 
had already sailed from Vladivostok. To the 
west of that city there still remained a consider- 
able number of them and further to the west 
there were some 2000 Serbians and 2500 Ruma- 
nians. Poles to the number of about 2500 left 
Vladivostok early in April. . 

JAPAN AND SIBERIA, After the failure of Ad- 
miral Kolchak, Japan, declaring that she was 
defending her interests in the Far East and 
protecting Korea and her own country from 
Bolshevism, sent more troops into Siberia, who 
by January 8, had penetrated as far as Lake 
Baikal, where they were stationed. After the 
American forces withdrew, a Japanese contin- 
gent seized Viadivostok (April 5). Meanwhile, 
additional forces were landed on ‘the Siberian 
coast in February and March. While taking this 
action, Japanese government officials declared 
that the troops in Siberia were merely for the 
defense of Korea and »ianchuria, and that Japan 
had no design of holding the occupied territory, 
or any other motive than the preservation of 
peace and order. By midsummer, it was re- 
ported that Japan had a force of about 100,000 
men in Eastern Siberia. 

ALLEGED DECLINE OF BOLSHEVIST POWER. 
From about the middle of the year there were 
constantly recurring reports of the approaching 
fall of the Soviet government in Russia. Similar 
reports, to be sure, had appeared at short in- 
tervals in the anti-Bolshevist press from the 


very moment of the accession of the Bolshevists - 


to power and it was found that in almost every 
case these predictions of disaster were simply 
due to the natural desire that these disasters 
should occur. In 1920, however, the reports 
became more circumstantial and what was more 
important, rested on the authority of apparently 
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impartial witnesses. It appeared that a large 
number of the officials had fled into Germany; 
also that a considerable amount of wealth had 
been invested by prominent Bolshevists in foreign 
countries. Moreover the appeals to the working- 
men of other countries to come to the aid of 
Russia were becoming more emphatic and as- 
suming a tone of supplication. There were re- 
ports of a mutiny of marines at Petrograd, 
of a revolt of the peasants, of demonstrations 
among the Red troops on behalf of an immediate 
peace at any price. ‘rhese things were attributed 
not only to the defeat of the Red armies on 
the Polish front and to the advance of General 
Wrangel in the south, but to the failure of 
the Bolshevik social experiments and the bank- 
ruptcy of the revolution itself. A notable fea- 
ture of the commentaries on Bolshevism during 
the year was the change of attitude on the 
part of well-known and thorough-going Socialists 
who repeatedly pointed out the failure of the 
Bolshevists to realize true Socialist aims. ‘Ihe 
most generally cited of these criticisms owing 
to the great attainments and fine character of 
the critic was the exposé by Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell which he published in the British press after 
a visit to Russia. (See the article SOcIALISM. ) 
In October the Soviet situation was described 
in the Allied press as follows: Repulsed on all 
its frontiers; incapable of organizing new armies 
or equipping the troops that remained; power- 
less to impose its authority on the masses of 
workingmen and peasants who now realized that 
they had been deceived; powerless also to alleviate 
the sufferings of the people or to end the civil 
war or to enter into relations with other Powers; 
the Soviet government was facing the severest 
winter that it had ever endured. 

THE RECOGNITION OF WRANGEL, The French 
government recognized the government of Gen- 
eral Wrangel, August 11. This course was much 
applauded in the press and high hopes were ex- 
pressed of the success of the new aspirant. Ever 
since the revolution of 1917 every Anti-Bolshe- 
vist leader in Russia was hailed by those among 
the Allies who believed in intervention as the 
savior of Russia and certain to succeed. De- 
tailed account of successive victories which in 
each case turned out to be more of the nature 
of defeats were given in the leading newspapers 
of France, England, and the United States. 
When one of the leaders was overthrown and 
disappeared the same policy in respect to the 
next was followed in the Allied press until his 
disappearance. The successive disappearances of 


Anti-Bolshevist chiefs came therefore somewhat. 


as a surprise to the public at large, until they 
learned the habit of the newspapers in this 
particular. In every case the new leader was 
said to have learned from the faults of his pred- 
ecessors and it was prophesied that he would 
overcome the Bolshevists. After this had gone 
on during nearly two years without change and 
always with the same result, that is to say, 
after welcoming with the greatest of enthusiasm 
each new leader predicting his inevitable suc- 
cess and witnessing his failure, the same thing 
began all over again in the case of General 
Wrangel, the anti-Bolshevist chief of South Rus- 
sia. In regard to General Wrangel it was said 
that his leadership differed from that of all his 
predecessors and that this time at all events 
success was assured. ‘lhe following extract il- 
lustrates the point of view of the French sup- 
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porters of an aggressive policy against the 
Bolshevists, representing a vast body of French 
writing on the subject: 

“When the Russian patriots were beginning finally to, 
lose faith in an early deliverance from the horrors of 
anarchy noble France boldly issued a courageous recog- 
nition of the government of General Wrangel in South 
Russis. The happy consequences which will result inevit- 
ably from this gesture of noble France are numberless. 
Carrying the sacred tricolor, General Wrangel and his 
companions in arms conscious of the powerful support 
of the French nation and aware that western Europe at 
least understands their aims and their as irations, will 
continue with redoubled energy their obstinate struggle 
against the tyrants of their tortured nation, The fall of 
Bolshevism is not far away. The Bolshevist forces have 
already met with terrible disasters. Their Red army 
which had been maintained only by a monstrous and ty- 
rannical discipline and by terror is demoralized by the 
events which caused its flight from Poland and if it does 
not turn against the Commissaries of the People it will 

t least be unable to serve any longer for the support of 

olshevism. The Boilshevists cannot exist without an 
army. The armies of Wran el pursue their glorious 
course. His proclamation to the effect that the peasants 
would not bo disturbed in the possession of the land is 
winning the support of the country. The recognition by 
France is encouraging the masses. These three powerful 
forces will soon deliver Russia and the entire world from 
the horrors of violence and anarchy.” 


OverTHROW oF GENERAI, WRANGEL. Early in 
October General Wrangel’s forces attempted an 
advance against the Soviet troops and attacked 
the Kakhova bridgehead on the Dnieper river, but 
it was announced October 17th that they were not 
only repulsed but were retreating in great dis- 
order. The general in command of the Kuban 
division was killed and there were heavy losses of 
men and munitions. At the same time it was 
reported that General Wrangel had signed a law 
creating local Zemstvos, which were to send 
delegates to a new Constituent Assembly. 

Throughout October and the early part of No- 
vember reports of reverses continued. It was 
learned that the French Government was firm in 
its determination not to send military assistance 
to him. On November 10, it was learned that 
(jen. Wrangel’s forces were in full retreat toward 
their main defense line having abandoned their 
entire first line of defense before Perekop. At the 
same time it was reported that the Russian forces 
had captured two regiments of cavalry. It was 
announced on November 14 that the army of 
General Wrangel had been destroyed and many 
prisoners taken, and that a number of his gen- 
erals had committed suicide The battle occurred 
in the neighborhood of Perekop. Twenty divi- 
sions of the Reds were said to have been concen- 
trated here against three divisions of the White 
army and in spite of the obstinate resistance of 
the latter it was cut to pieces. The Bolsheviki 
claimed to have taken 40,000 prisoners and ad- 
mitted the loss of 30,000 men. It was reported 
in the press at the same time, that General 
Wrangel had left Russia on board a French 
battleship in Sebastopol. 

The Soviet forces entered Sebastopol on No- 
vember 13. The fate of these refugees who were 
said to number about 40,000, caused much ‘anxiety 
to the relief officials, especially to the American 
relief workers upon whom the majority depended. 
Large numbers of them were received on board 


the Allied warships in the harbor, but many — 


were left behind. According to the supporters 
of General Wrangel, there were five Red armies 
concentrated against him, numbering more than 
100,000 men. 

. The disaster was attributed to the same causes 
that had ruined Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich, 
as had ruined Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich, 
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namely, corruption, incompetency, and _ jealousy 
among the officials, and reaction. When he 
occupied the Faurida province, he was over- 
wheilmed by a vast number of supporters of the old 
regime and while the soldiers went unclothed and 
lacked munitions there were many signs of 
wealth among civilians in the rear. The 
attempt of the Czarists to make use of Wrangel 
damaged his cause. As a result of these 
attempts the rumor was circulated that the 
Grand Duke Michael would be chosen Czar. The 
immediate cause of his defeat, however, was the 
Riga armistice between the Poles and Russians 
which set free the Soviet troops in the Crimea. 
_ The French press whose sanguine expectations 
in respect to General Wrangel, have been quoted 
above, commented on the disaster without much 
reference to what had been said before. They de- 
clared that the disaster was inevitable; that 
General Wrangel lacked munitions and supplies; 
that the allies of France had failed in their duty 
and ought to have come to his aid against the Red 
terror; that France alone had been disposed to 
aid him as she aided Pilsudski, but her resources 
did not admit of supplying the necessary means. 
If the indifference of her allies should result in 
another war in the spring, France, at least, would 
not be responsible. Such a renewal of the war 
against Poland was in the opinion of French 
writers who supported the policy of their govern- 
ment, highly probable. The Paris Temps pub- 
lished the following comments: 

“If the Boishevik regime does not fail thie winter at 
Moscow, war will begin again at an early date and in 
view of this, it is the duty of the Polish people to 
prepare themselves deliberately for all the events of to- 
morrow, just as it is the duty of the Allies to give 
effective aid to Poland, who is the last rampart of cen- 
tral and_western Europe against the monstrous Ked 
wave of Russian anarchy.” 

BOLSHEVIST GOVERNMENT. The reports of 
events in Russia throughout the year were at 
the mercy of two opposing streams of prop- 
aganda and it was difficult to disengage the 
facts. According to reports the policy of ter- 
rorism came to an end in January. On January 
2lst the death penalty was abolished. About 
that time it was reported that a certain measure 
of liberty of the press and of speech had been 
granted and that the government was doing all 
that was possible to maintain order; also that 
elaborate plans for popular education were being 
carried out, and a liberal programme of social 
legislation. Other changes announced were the 
recognition of complete equality before the law 
for men and women and the removal of obstacles 
to marriage, such as differences in religious 
faith, in the new marriage code. The code in- 
volved also provision that only civil marriages 
were legal and that divorces could be obtained 
on the desire of either one or both of the parties. 
The labor policy of the government encouraged 
all persons to join the trades unions which were 
under direct government control and had cer- 
tain civic functions, exercised through a labor 
commissary, including the making of reports on 
sanitary conditions and the registering of per- 
sons out of work. All labor was compulsory 
and a system of rationing prevailed. e dis- 
banded troops of the army were re-organized 
into industrial armies and measures were taken 
toward conscripting the labor of all able-bodied 
persons between the ages of 16 and 50 for males 
and 16 and 45 for females. Reports of condi- 
tions of distress continued throughout the year. 
A striking feature of the published descriptions 
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of the Soviet system in 1920 was the testimony 
from many persons sympathetic with Socialism 
and even with the most radical forms of it, all to 
the effect that the conditions under the Soviet 
government in Russia were intolerable; but 
while agreed in this, they differed in respect to 
the responsibility of the Soviet government for 
these conditions and in respect to the policy 
that the other Powers should pursue. Many 
agreed with the Bolsheviki themselves that the 
distress was rather the result of the complete 
collapse of Russia during the war than of Soviet 
misrule. The Bolsheviki attributed all evils to 
the Allied policy and especially to the blockade. 
The subject was one that involved international 
relations and appeared under different aspects 
according to the point of view of the ruling 
classes in the nation whose interests were in- 
volved. For further discussion see the article 
WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

RELATIONS WITH THE Powers. The year be- 
gan with indications of a complete reversal of 
policy on the part of the Allies in respect to the 
blockade. At the Supreme Council in Paris 
after a long debate, it was decided on Janu- 
ary 15, to lift the blockade immediately, with 
a view to permitting trade relations with the 
Russian cojperative societies, but without rec- 
ognizing the central government. This policy 
proved of no avail, for the Moscow government 
refused to accept a resumption of trade with 
these. individual co-operative societies and it was 
reported soon afterwards, that the Soviet gov- 
ernment had assumed direct control of the co- 
operatives and that from February 1 they were 
under the direction of commissaries, acting for 
the Moscow government. Thus, the latter took 
the stand that trade relations if resumed, must 
be with the government. In France opinion be- 
gan to incline toward the renewal of trade rela- 
tions, but there was a strong feeling against 
any measure that implied recognition of the 
Soviet government. e prime minister, M. 
Millerand, repeated before the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, February 6, his previous opinion that 
trade with Russia did not involve peace with 
the Bolsheviki. The British prime minister, 
Lloyd George, made the same point in a speech 
in the House of Commons, February 10, saying 
that peace with the Soviet government was im- 
possible until they gave some better proof of 
being fit to govern Russia in a civilized manner. 
He contended that the best way to restore the 
Russian people to sanity was to open trade with 
them. the Supreme Economic Oouncil, Feb- 
ruary 24, repeated a decision previously reached, 
to encourage trade between Russia and other 
countries, but without recognizing the Russian 
government. Among the efforts on the part of 
Russia to secure peace with the other Powers, 
was a proposal announced February 26th to all 
the Powers including Japan that the Soviet gov- 
ernment should pledge itself to a constituent as- 
sembly and that in return the policy of inter- 
vention should be given up, peace treaties signed, 
trade relations resumed and credits advanced. 
On the following day a note from the American 
State Department called this proposal merely 
a matter of propaganda differing in no way 
from preceding proposals. Efforts to secure 
peace with France encountered an obstacle in 
the fear of French creditors that the Bolshe- 
vists would repudiate the debt of 26,000,000,000 
francs owed to France by the old Russian gov- 
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ernment. During the remainder of the year the 
policy of the Soviet government limited its 
efforts for the most part to securing the resump- 
tion of trade relations, believing that political 
recognition would follow. 

In March a Russian delegation was appointed 
under M. Gregory Krassin, Soviet minister of 
trade and commerce and M. Kameneff, to pro- 
ceed to England, for the discussion of trade 
relations. e San Remo Conference authorized 
the Allied representatives to meet this delega- 
tion, and meetings were held at the end of May 
and early in June. On June 3, Lloyd George 
declared that there could be no resumption of 
trade until the Soviet government gave guar- 
antees that it would cease attacking British in- 
terests, and he demanded further, the release 
of all British prisoners. Negotiations on these 
points were carried on in the summer months. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet government was trying 
to solve the question of trade by other means, 
and approaching other governments. A delega- 
tion was sent to Copenhagen in April, for ex- 
ample, and agreement for the resumption of 
trade was made with certain international as- 
sociations. These were also under the direction 
of M. Krassin, who endeavored to come to an 
understanding with the so-called International 
Committee on the resumption of trade with Rus- 
sia. In the United States business men formed 
the American Commercial Association to pro- 
mote trade with Russia. At a meeting for this 
purpose in New York City, over 100 representa- 
tives of business firms were present. 

At the beginning of October the situation of 
the Soviet government seemed precarious. Not 
only had it sustained an overwhelming defeat 
at the hands of Poland, but it had made little 
progress in its efforts to renew relations with 
foreign Powers. The governments of France and 
United States were openly hostile, both of them 
accusing the Moscow government of lying and 
deceit. In Great Britain, trade discussions had 
been carried on with the Russian representa- 
tives, Kameneff and Krassin, but upon the charge 
that the former was inciting a Bolshevist move- 
ment in England, he was compelled to leave the 
country. (See Great Britain, History.) Dis- 
cussions with Krassin were resumed after an 
interval but in the autumn the relations be- 
tween the two governments were complicated by 
difficulties over the question of the British pris- 
oners of war. The British government accused 
the Russians of violating the terms they had 
accepted in July in respect to prisoners and in 
respect to propaganda. On October 6, M. Kras- 
sin replied that Great Britain had not fulfilled 
her part of the conditions, but on the other 
hand had helped the enemies of the Soviets, as 
for example, in the support of Poland against 
Russia and the official reception accorded to 
General Wrangel on a flagship of the British 
Black Sea fleet and the opportunity allowed to 
him to purchase through his agents supplies in 
England and send them to southern Russia. 
Further notes followed on the subject and 
charges and counter-charges were made. The 
British government accused the Soviet govern- 
ment of a campaign of propaganda and con- 
spiracy against the British power in Asia and 
declared that it would hold the Soviet govern- 
ment strictly to its pledge to cease propaganda 
against British interests. France also was at 
odds at this time with the Soviet government 
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over the question of war prisoners. On August 
24 the French prime minister had telegraphed the 
Russian government that if on September 30 a 
single Frenchman was held in Russia the French 
government would order its fleet into southern 
Russian waters. The French charged the Soviet 
government with oe 900 French citizens 
against their will. The British government also 
protested against the employment of Bolshevist 
submarines in the Black Sea (October 2). In 
southern Russia and the Ukraine in the autumn, 
conditions were reported as highly adverse to 
the Bolshevist cause. During this period Gen- 
eral Wrangel’s movement was still at the stage 
when the Allied press was reporting its successes. 

Down to November the question of renewing 
trade relations with Russia divided the policy 
of the Allies. In general Great Britain and 
Italy were in favor of it while France was 
strongly opposed and the United States officially 
opposed, although the movement in its favor 
was gathering strength throughout this country. 
On November 25, a change in the policy of 
France was indicated. The French prime min- 
ister informed the committee on foreign rela- 
tions of the Chamber of Deputies, November 24, 
that he favored the suppression of the blockade. 
He also said that as the Soviet government was 
actually in operation it had been decided to 
permit French traders and manufacturers to 
engage in business with Russia. It was said 
at that time also that the government was plan- 
ning to encourage trade with Russia. In the 
United States private enterprise had already 
begun to move in the matter and a Mr. W. D. 
Vanderlip was the object of much attention in 
the press as the representative of an extensive 
American company organized to invest capital 
in Russia. It was reported that extensive con- 
cessions involving a large area of Kamchatka 
had been made to it and that the work of ex- 
ploitation, was soon to begin on an enormous 
scale. There was much alarm on the subject in 
the press on the part of those who did not favor 
recognition in any form, and a good deal was 
made of a passage quoted from a speech of Lenin 
to the effect that this concession was in the in- 
terest of the Soviet government, because it was 
likely to exasperate further the ill-feeling be- 
tween the Japanese and the American government. 

At the close of the year Lloyd George and 
the Russian envoy agreed upon an arrangement 
for the resumption of trade relations between 
Kussia and Great Britain. They included be- 
sides commercial stipulations a demand that the 
Soviet government should refrain from _ prop- 
aganda in British India and the Far East direc- 
ted against the British government. The pre- 
amble was as follows: 


“Whereas it is desirable in the intercst both of Russia 
and of the United Kingdom that peaceful trade and 
commerce should be resumed forthwith between these 
countries, and whereas for this purpose it is necessary 
pending the conclusion of a formal treaty between the 
Governments of these countries by which their perma- 
nent economic and political relations shall be regulated, 
that a preliminary agreement should be arrived at be 
tween the Government of the United Kingdom and tho 
Rusvian Soviet Government.” 

“The aforesaid parties have accordingly entered into 
the foilowing agreement, without prejudice to the view 
which either of them may hold as to the legal status of 
the other, and subject always to the fulfillment of the 
conditions specified in the British note dated June 30, 
1920, and accepted in the telegram from the Russian 
Soviet Government dated July 7, 1920, with regard to 
the mutual cessation of hostilities and propagands di- 
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rected against the institutions or interests of the other 
party, and the repatriation of prisoners.”’ 

At the close of the year it was understood 
that the British government was willing to waive 
the payment of debts incurred by Russia to Great 
Britain during and before the war. 

In Russia proposals were under discussion at 
the close of the year which indicated a spirit 
of compromise and an abandonment for the pres- 
ent of attempts to extend communism throughout 
the state. The peasants whose possession of 
the land had for a long time been tacitly ac- 
cepted, were according to this program, to 
have the right to sell their products, subject to 
a tax in kind. The codperative societies were 
to regain their right to function within the 
national boundaries. Foreign capital was to be 
invited to exploit the country’s national re- 
sources. The moderate element appeared to be 
getting control of the Communist party, and 
to realize that the application of its principles 
was impracticable. Hope of a world revolution 
had apparently departed, and the policy of 
foreign propaganda toward that aad seemed 
likely to be abandoned. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher learning for men and 
women, at New Brunswick, N. J., founded in 
1766. There were 677 men and 133 women en- 
rolled for the regular fall session, and 530 stu- 
dents for the summer session. Including the 
short courses, extension courses, etc., the student 
body numbered 1978, excluding duplicates. 
There were 138 members in the faculty. The 
income for the year was $483,000. There were 
106,000 volumes in the library. President, W. H. 
S. Demarest, D.D., LL.D. 

RYAN, Sir CHAagLes Lister. Former Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General in the British gov- 
ernment, died, November 20. He was born at 
Worcester, England, Sept. 30, 1831. At the age 
of 20 he became a clerk in the audit office and 
was one of the private secretaries of Disraeli and 
also Gladstone. 

As pointed out by provisional esti- 
mates of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, the area devoted to rye in the prin- 
cipal rye growing countries of the world in 1920 
was under the acreage of 1919, but the produc- 
tion was still above the average for the five 
years 1914-1918. The 1920 production of rye 
in Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland was 
given as 142,348,000 bushels, or 112.6 per cent 
ot the 1919 crop and 111.8 per cent of the 5-year 
average 1914-1918. The yield of Prussia was 
placed at 153,866,000 bushels, or 81.8 per cent 
of the crop of 1919. The Canadian yield of 1920 
was estimated at 12,240,000 bushels, or 2,069,000 
above the yield of the preceding year. 

The United States, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, produced 69,318,000 
bushels on 5,043,000 acres, or at the rate of 13.3 
bushels per acre. The production of 1919 was 
838,909,000 bushels on 7,103,000 acres, or at the 
rate of 12.5 bushels per acre, while the average 
data for the five years 1914-1918 showed a yield 
of 59,933,000 bushels on 3,918,000 acres, or at 
the rate of 15.3 bushels per acre. The average 
farm value of rye Dec. 1, 1920, was $1.278 per 
bushel, making the total value of the crop $83,- 
609,000 as compared with $1.345 per bushel and 
a total value of $119,595,000 on Dee. 1, 1919. 
The principal rye producing States are: North 
Dakota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
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Nebraska, which produced more than half of 
the total crop of 1919. The area sown to rye 
in the United States in the fall of 1920 was given 
at 4,653,000 acres, or 88.6 per cent of the acre- 
age sown the preceding fall. 

The exports of rye from the United States in 
the shipping season 1918-19 amounted to 40,- 
386,000 bushels as against the average of 1,054,- 
000 bushels for the five years ending 1914. In 
Europe rye culture decreased during the war, 
while in the United States and Canada it in- 
creased in the effort to furnish greater supplics 
of breadstuffs to the nations allied against the 
central European powers. Since the close of the 
war, marked reductions in the rye acreage in 
these countries have taken place. The interna- 
tional trade in rye has decreased considerably 
ax compared with pre-war years as the greater 
portion of the exports at that time were from 
Germany, Hungary, and Russia. 

RYKACHEV, M. A. See METEoROLOGY. 

SACCARDO, Pier ANDREA. Italian botanist, 
died, February 12. He was born in 1855. He 
was for a long time director of the Botanical 
Garden at Padua, Italy, and at the time of his 
death was professor emeritus of botany in the 
koyal University of Padua. He edited Sylloge 
Fungorum. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. See WaTER WoRKS. 

SAFETY AT SEA. During the fiscal year 
1919-1920 according to the annual report of the 
Supervising Inspector-General of the United 
States Steamboat-Inspection Service, 368,870,327 
passengers were carried on steam vessels required 
to report to the service, of which number 42 
were lost, so that there were carried ‘in safety 
8,782,626 passengers for each one that perished. 
The total number of lives lost, that is including 
both passengers and crew was 470. The total 
number of accidents resulting in loss of life dur- 
ing the year was 192, or a decrease of two from 
the previous year. The more notable disasters 
to American shipping resulting in an unusual 
loss of life during the fiscal year July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920, as recorded by the United States 
Steamboat-Inspection Service were as follows: 

Sept. 9, 1919, at 11 a.m., en route from Antilla, 
Cuba, to New York, N. Y., the steamer Corydon 
sank during a hurricane in the Bahamas Chan- 
nel, resulting in the loss of 27 lives. 

Oct. 28, 1919, about 4.20 a.m., the steamer 
AM{uskegon struck the south pier at the entrance 
to Muskegon Harbor, during a gale and heavy 
sea, resulting in the total loss of vessel and the 
loss of 23 lives. 

Nov. 9, 1919, steamer Polar Land sank in lati- 
tude 44° 25’ N., longitude 57° 50’ W., with all on 
board. The vessel carried a crew of 51. 

About Nov. 11, 1919, steamer John Owen found- 
ered while en ronte from Duluth, Minn., to Mid- 
land, Ontario, loaded with 100,000 bushels of 
grain. The entire crew, consisting of 22 persons, 
was lost. 

Noy. 22, 1919, steamer Myron, while bound 
from Munising to Bay City, Mich., with the 
burge dfiztec in tow, both laden with lumber, 
fuundered when about 6 miles west of White- 
fish Point, Lake Superior. Sixteen lives were 
lost in this accident. 

Dec. 18, 1919, steamer J. A. Chanslor struck 
the rocks near Cape Blanco, Oreg., and was 
wrecked with a loss of 38 lives, the vessel be- 
coming a total loss. The J. A. Chanslor was 
voyaging from Portland, Oreg., to San Francisco, 
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Cal., when she struck the rocks, broke in two, 
and sank. 

Jan. 26, 1920, steamer Mielero, from Mantan- 
zas, Cuba, to Philadelphia, Pa., in approximate- 
ly latitude 31° 45’ N. and longitude 78° 41’ W., 
at 7 A. M., broke in half and sank within a half 
hour, afterend going first, and forward end fol- 
lowing within a few minutes. The master, the 
master’s wife, two children, and 18 others, of- 
crs and crew, lost their lives. 

Jan. 29, 1920, steamer Fortune sailed from 
Newport News, Va., for a southern port, and 
was lost off Jekyl Island with all hands. The 
crew consisted of 13 men and no trace of the 
vessel was found. 

‘eb. 6, 1920, steamer Polias, Searsport, Me., 
to Norfolk, Va., in ballast. Struck Old Cilley 
Ledge during a snowstorm. The third mate and 
10 others of the crew left the ship against the 
master’s orders and were lost. On February 7 
the rest of the crew left the vessel in the ship’s 
boats and were towed to the cutter Acushnet. 

March 14, 1920, towing steamer Georges Creek, 
with three barges en route from Norfolk, Va., 
to Boston, Mass., encountered heavy weather 
in Block Island Sound, and two of the barges 
were lost and five lives were destroyed. 

April 18, 1920, steamer Baltic received an SOS 
message to the effect that the hatches of steamer 
William O’Brien were opened by the severe storm 
and the vessel was sinking in latitude of 39’ 50” 
N., longitude 65’ 50” W. A search was made and 
the remains of deck houses, cushions, and other 
small articles were found. Vessel carried a crew 
of 40, and all were lost. The William O’Brien 
sailed from New York, N. Y., for Rotterdam, 
Holland, April 15, 1920, with a cargo of coal. 

The concrete ship Cape Fear, built during the 
war by the United States Shipping Board at 
Wilmington, N. C., was sunk on the night of 
October 29, in Narragansett Bay in a head-on 
collision with the Savannah Line steamer City 
of Atlanta. The Cape Fear was bound south out 
of Providence in ballast and the City of Atlanta 
north for Providence with a cargo of pig iron. 

The concrete ship remained above water only 
a few minutes, but 23 of the 34 men of the crew 
of the sunken vessel were rescued. 

The Cape Fear was 282 feet long overall, 46 
feet beam, 28 feet depth, having a full cargo dis- 
placement of 6175 tons, a deadweight of 3257 
tons. 

DISASTERS ON THE GREAT LAKES. During 1920 
there were eight vessel losses and 29 lives lost, 
in shipping disasters on the Great Lakes, against 
19 vessel losses and 80 lives lost the preceding 
year. The 29 fatalities were the result of a 
collision on the night of August 20, when the 
steamer Superior City sank in Lake Superior off 
Whitetish Point, after a collision in a fog with 
the steamer Willis L. King. 

The Superior City sank so quickly after the 
collision it was impossible to launch boats, ac- 
cording to the stories of the four survivors. One 
of those lost was a woman, wife of the second 
engineer. 

ther Great Lakes vessels lost in 1920 were: 

The Mary A. McGregor, fire; the J. H. Shrig- 
ley, abandoned; the Marton, fire; the Sarmon, 
sprang leak; the Mary Woolson, waterlogged; 
the Afiztec, abandoned; the Francis J. Widlar, 
driven on rocks. The Widlar was driven on the 
rocks near Whitefish Point during a storm that 
swept the upper lakes in November. The rescue 
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of the crew was made after a most thrilling effort 
by Capt. Arthur Forbes, of Ashtabula, Ohio, in 
command of the Widlar, who set out in a small 
boat with a few men for the channel to bring 
help. The party reached the channel after bat- 
tling the waves for about 10 miles, and rescue 
ships went to the wreck and saved all members 
of the crew. The Widlar was abandoned by her 
owners to the underwriters. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER. See Sr. Kitts anp 
NEVIS. 

ST. HELENA. An island of volcanic origin 
in the South Atlantic, 1200 miles from the west- 
ern coast of Africa; belonging to Great Britain. 
Area, 47,000 square miles; population (1911), 
3520; estimated civil population (Jan. 1, 1919), 
3054, Capital, Jamestown. | 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning at Annapolis, Md., founded 
in 1696. For the regular fall session of 1920 
there were 178 students enrolled. The members 
of the faculty numbered 17. The library con- 
tained 15,000 volumes. The endowment funds 
amounted to $20,000 and the income for the year 
was $57,306. The college has been rated among 
the 10 “distinguished” colleges of the country 
by the War Department. President, Thomas 
Fell, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

ST. KITTS AND NEVIS. An administra- 
tive division of the Leeward Islands (q.v.), gov- 
erned along with the island of Anguilla under 
a British administrator with an executive and 
a legislative council. Area of St. Kitts, 66 
square miles; p. (1911) 26,283; Nevis, 50 
square miles, with a pop. of 4075. Chief town 
of St.-Kitts, Basseterre (pop., 8159); of Nevis, 
Charlestown (1912). Administrator at the be- 
ginning of 1919, Major J. A. Burdon. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. See Ciry PLANNING; 
GARBAGE. 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. A Roman Cath- 
olic institution of the higher learning at St. 
Louis, Mo., founded in 1829. ‘shere were 470 
students enrolled for the summer session, and 
1801 for the regular fall term. The faculty 
numbered 218. A campaign for $3,000,000 was 
conducted as an endowment fund. Many sub- 
stantial gifts were received, and over $800,000 
had been subscribed. There were 85,000 volumes 
in the library. The Knights of Columbus of 
Missouri pledged $250,000 to the endowment 
campaign, and the two next highest gifts were 
anonymous. Mr. Edward R. Stettinius of New 
York gave $50,000. President, V. Rev. William 
Ik. Robison, S.J. 

ST. LUCIA. One of the Windward Islands in 
the West Indies; a British colony. Area, 233 
square miles; population (1911) 487,637; esti- 
mated (1919) 54,989. Capital, Castries, a coal- 
ing station and naval base. The white inhab- 
itants are for the most part French Creoles whose 
religion is Roman Catholic. The chief products 
are: Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, honey, molasses, 
lime oil, bay oil, hides, logwood, and fuel. 
Administrator and colonial secretary in 1920, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Davidson-Houston. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. See Crry PLANNING. 

SAINT PIERRE AND MIQUELON. The 
principal islands of two groups off the south 
coast of Newfoundland, belonging to France. 
Area of the groups 93 square miles of which 
83 were in the Miquelon group; total popula- 
tion, 4652 (4209 in the Saint Pierre group). 
Chief town, Saint Pierre. 
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SAINT THOMAS. See 
PRINCIPE. 

SAINT VINCENT. One of the Windward 
Islands in the West Indies; a colony of Great 
Britain. Area, about 150 miles; population in 
1911, 41,877; estimated in 1920, 53,210. Cap- 
ital, Kingstown, with a population of 4300. One- 
half of the Grenadines are included under its 
administration, the other half being under that 
of Grenada. Its chief exports are arrowroot, 
cotton, cocoa, live stock, fruit, and vegetables, 
and its fisheries are abundant. Administrator 
and colonial secretary in 1920, R. Popham Lobb. 

SAKHALIN. An island off the east coast of 
Siberia separated from Japan by the narrow 
Strait of Soya; of which the part south of the 
50th parallel of north latitude belongs to Japan 
and is called Karafuto and the part north of 
that line belongs to Russia and constitutes the 
province of Sakhalin. Japanese Sakhalin has an 
area of about 13,148 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation in 1918 of 79,131. See KARAFUTO. The 
area of the Russian province is 14,668 square 
miles with a population estimated Jan. 1, 1915 
at 34,000. 

SALMON. See ALASKA, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. See Gar- 
BAGE. 

SALVADOR. A Central American republic 
on the Pacific Coast to the east of Guatemala. 
Capital, San Salvador. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is esti- 
mated at 8170 square miles, but estimates vary, 
and the population was estimated, Jan. 1, 1919, 
at 1,298,621, of whom about two-thirds were 
mestizos and about one-sixth Indians. The pop- 
ulation of the larger cities was estimated as 
follows: San Salvador, 65,667; Santa Ana, 59,- 
713; San Miguel, 29,835. The capital, badly 
damaged by the earthquakes of 1917 and 1919, 
was recovering from the effects. In 1918 the 
births numbered 49,783, and the deaths, 33,884. 

PropucTion. The following information in re- 
gard to production and commerce was supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1920: The principal crop 
is coffee, grown on the plateaus and mountain 
sides. The lower sections of the country pro- 
duce sugar and other tropical products, such 
as cacao, indigo, rubber, sisal, balsam, rice, corn, 
and medicinal plants. In the natural forests of 
the country are found dyewoods and such hard- 
woods as mahogany, rosewood, cedar, and wal- 
nut. Mangrove grows in swampy places and 
along river banks. Hardwoods grow in the up- 
lands of the interior, but only in small areas, 
for most of the land has been cleared for agricul- 
ture, and the forest resources are steadily be- 
coming more limited because of the density of 
the population. Large areas of-balsam trees are 
found in part of the coast lands. The so-called 
Peruvian balsam which is one of the chief ex- 
ports of Salvador is not, as its name implies, 
a native of Peru. This balsam is the hardened 
sap of the balsam trees. It is gathered by 
natives and sold to local dealers who heat it 
and pour it, a grayish red mass, into rectan- 
gular tins containing about 25 kilos each, in form 
for exportation. The balsam is known for its 
antiseptic qualities and is in demand as an in- 
gredient in medical preparations. Salvador 1s 
rich in minerals, having deposits of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, and antimony. The out- 
put of gold constitutes one of the principal ex- 
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ports. Petroleum deposits have been found, the 
discovery in most cases having been accidental, 
occurring when artesian wells were drilled. 

According to the latest information available 
in 1920, about 215,000 acres were planted in 
coffee trees. Early estimates of the 1919-20 crop 
placed the harvest at 40,000 to 50.900 tcus, a 
record crop. The districts of Santa Tecla and 
Sonsonate and the other provinces where the 
coffee trees were destroyed by the ashes from the 
voleano during the great earthquake of 1917 
appeared to have derived fresh vigor from the 
ashes. Sugar is raised around Sonsonate and to 
some extent on the uplands. The 1919 sugar crop 
was an abundant one. Salvador is developing 
industrially and besides supplying many articles 
needed for domestic consumption it is beginning 
to export certain manufactured products to neigh- 
boring Latin American countries. The output of 
local mills embraces cotton and silk fabrics, 
shawls, scarfs and handkerchiefs, leather goods, 
such as harness, saddles, and shoes, fibre goods. 
including rope, hammocks, native woven straw 
hats, and baskets, simply made furniture and 
musica] instruments, cigars and cigarettes, sugar, 
candy, rum, beer, and lumber. Electric power for 
industrial plants is obtained from the rivers of 
Salvador. Stock raising is an important in- 
dustry, though the grazing land of the country is 
necessarily limited by the dense population. 
Ranchers have been giving more attention to 
improved breeds. 

CoMMERCE. The following tables show the 
values of imports and exports by countries 
in the four-year period, 1915 to 1918, inclusive. 

Cotton goods have been the largest import 
and coffee has made up about four-fifths of the 
exports. 
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RaILways. Railways open to traffic in 
1918 had a length of 213 miles, all narrow gauge. 
During 1920 it was announced that the construc- 
tion of a railway connecting central Guatemala 
with Salvador, which was postponed during the 
World War, would be undertaken again. This 
line will connect with the railway within which 
runs from Barrios, on the Atlantic, to San Jose, 
on the Pacific, and in this way would give Sal- 
vador direct rai] communication with an Atlantic 
port. The new line was estimated to be 157 miles 
long and would cost between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. Some three years would be required 
for its construction. 

Surpprnc. In 1917 the vessels entered and 
cleared numbered 355 with a tonnage of 520,759. 
In that year 72 per cent of the foreign trade of 
Salvador in 191t was carried in vessels flying - 
the American flag, 255 of the 354 ships entering 
Salvadorean ports in that year having sailed from 
the United States; 20 ships were under the Brit- 
ish flag; 18 were Norwegian; 13 Salvadorean; 5 
Cuban; 5 Honduran and 1 Nicaraguan. The 
number of passengers entering was 1605 and the 
number leaving was 1766. Two-thirds of the 
passenger trattic was at the port of Acajutla. 

FINANCE. In 1919 the total value of gov- 
ernment revenues was 13,432,337 colones, and 
the expenditures were 13,704,263  colones. 
The budget for 1919-20, according to a 
British authority was: Revenues £1,670,056; 
expenditures, £1,692,692; the foreign debt 
according to a message of the President, was on 
Dec. 31, 1919, 12,292,576 colones, and the domes- 
tic debt, 12,203,240 colones. 

The representatives of Salvadore participating 
in the movement for the unity of the five Cen- 
tral American states attended the meeting at 
Antigua, Guatemala, November 1. The Salvador- 


IMPORTS 
Countries of Origin 1915 1916 1917 1918 

United States ....... ccc cece cece cere ence eeeees $2,474,280 $3,586,507 $4,260,371 $3,455,393 
United Kingdom ..........c cee crccccccccecccesece 66,938 1,838,700 1,680,349 1,560,348 
PYONCE: 6.665 i Ue CES SORE Oe Be ee oe eG 131,983 316,186 310,150 145,738 
RORY i420 eisai ew ree Sas ew ee FG Ble be Re a 6S wes 113,973 166,423 145,690 56,180 
SPS. 005-605 SOT R AS EOWGW REA W EK CAGE SS 69,168 148,184 140,805 20,924 
PROBED. ois 6b 65 Ad 2 Bare 0% wee Sisk 6 EK OES OO SS ae Aarne 56,038 113,685 211,880 204,149 
ORIN: oc isi ow EO cs eee w ree eee 24,216 26,546 82,526 19,932 
Denmark. 566.6 6 2b. CORTES oa 68 Owe ROS FSS Bee 16,989 11,281 2,358 2,737 
SWEGEN: 5 oo ok 68S 0s 5 EE SE ERR ORO bce 6 ee es 21,316 41,834 38,085 31,426 
NOCHOPISNGS oo hoki ie ok KS ED RARER WES OE EA 58,544 86,495 1,111 1,676 
GOPTNA DY 6s ek OREO USCA TROT See oes 40,038 93 83 289 
OD 5 a0 al ae, ale Ee EDOM PEELS SEK ETRE DEER PiWetabek i -Madiecheagay  . -g0Awewtoice, 445,348 
POHANG 6 eo Re aS BE a ES ES 6,671 11,753 19,420 106,597 
MMOXMIEO 26 66 dos 55. CaaS OSS OOK ES ESS ERS 9,744 4,955 1,652 22,453 
All other countries ........ ccc ccc c cen c re cccececes 32,269 20,186 24,846 59,508 
DOU tiesto ee Kale hans Ww Mea ae ee oe eR eS $4,022,167 $5,823,619 $6,869,276 $6,142,698 

EXPORTS 
. ° Countries of Destination 1915 1916 1917 1918 

United States 0.0... cece cece cece eee ences $ 8,715,551 $ 4,102,410 $ 6,427,376 $10,547,050 

United Kingdom ........... 0... ce ccc eee tee eee 15,74 67,2 172,600 0,92 
PPAR. 66558 655 6 ee dA SUS RAGS eras a oe wae 1,098,312 2,779,179 2,235,160 53,315 
|) ae 927,921 1,175,421 998,600 19,690 
SPAIN cis 6S SEAS CE Seas Ee TeAwER awa La ae BER 51,882 90,428 48,420 361,590 
Den WG 2i6 iid swe lee ena Rie eae RS hae De eee oe 609,162 162,660 11,950 ,920 
ROP WAY 586 oe 6656 Ss Fee RE ORES EAS aE ERE RG 1,542,787 1,420,184 318,375 61,945 
SWedOn 6c hb i ewe eR ecawesaweee thu See LAGweae we 854,680 BiSlt 00k aati tae. _teawikrnas taut 
Netherlands ii fide 6 ih ok ho BOR OR OE eee weld 1,127,048 10,312 Se,200. Yee e4cca deen 
Germany .... 6. eee e ee eee eee ere renee eee eeneee 11,934 B8,520. «<cavakees “amtdaree eared 
MEXICO 0... eee eee ee ee tenet eens S.tGt) skedeie eon 68,625 630,290 
CHING! 5.66 45h Sea Wee OR OR ewe EE 44,764 128,158 90,350 852,600 
POP bowed ta hare bee w bao pera ERS Wa ee ek 600 43,452 132,325 92,500 
Gu RG Ol osc os Cb See ee RASS SES ER CRS 8,080 10,500 17,150 13,440 
POCO $8 e hok coe eee Ss oe ke ee Se Ween 67,189 103,220 95,475 29,665 
CORCR: TRICK. oe 656s 6555 4 SEER is 6 is We Reh Oe SSE Ss 20,688 18,478 15,260 13,220 
GueteOMale 556 6 eh CGE FERS BORER ak 2,181 5,146 11,800 73,720 
Honduras ... 0.2... cece cece eee tection enes 7,289 27,268 Gil25° cea eag bes 
NiCQPOQUE 655 eek 6 0 9 Soa Re eee ee ke 1,860 9,211 18,425 40,335 
All other countries .. 0... 2... cc ccc cece cece rete wees Dije0O-. het wuesake. -Miledaekesy Gewese s ove 
ee ee eS er 
OCG! 25S) ase bse we cass ee eG wee $10,563,670 $11,604,751 $10,700,266 $12,399,800 
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eans subsequently proposed that if all five re- 
publics were unable to enter at once, a union 
should be formed by those who wished it imme- 
diately. See GUATEMALA. 

GovERENMENT, ETO. Executive power is 
in a president elected for four years, and legis- 
lative power in a Congress of 42 deputies elec- 
ted for one year by universal suffrage. Presi- 
dent in 1920, Don Jorge Melendez. 

SALZBURG. Before the disruption of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire a crown-land of Aus- 
tria; lying to the east and north of Tirol and 
bordered on the north by Germany. Area, 2763 
square miles; pop. estimated in 1913, at 
221,304. According to the census of 1910, the 
Austrian subjects numbered 208,562, nearly all 
‘German, and the Catholics formed 98.7 per cent 
of the pop. Capital, Salzburg, with a pop. 
estimated in 1910 at 37,300. 

SALVATION ARMY. The Salvation Army 
is a religious body, existing in two phases, the 
evangelistic, which is the primary, and the social 
relief, which was made necessary by the evangel- 
istic, and which operates to give permanency to 
many of its most important results. It was 
founded by the late Gen. William Booth, in 
London, in 1865, and was first known as The 
Christian Mission. Its present name was adopt- 
ed in 1878. It derives its name from the fact 
that it works for “the salvation of mankind from 
all forms of moral, spiritual, and temporal 
distress.” Its government is “military in form 
and its tactics militant and aggressive.” It was 
incorporated in the State of New York in 1899. 

During the year 1919, a change in method of 
financing resulted in greatly increased efficiency 
of the Army’s machinery through the introduc- 
tion of the Home Service Fund which the 
American public has generously supported. The 
Army continues to perform with the American 
Forces in Germany such welfare work as was 
conducted in 1918. Much of the war work ad- 
jacent to the permanent camps at home, which 
was originally considered as being but temporary, 
has so commended itself to the authorities as to 
require the placing of it upon a permanent basis. 
Child Welfare Work was carried forward in 
many institutions, the largest of which is the 
Lytton Springs Orphanage, and Industrial Farm 
in California, where the child population was 
nearly 300. 

The latest available statistics (for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1919) show that there were in 
the United States: 963 corps and outposts, 3042 
officers and cadets, 152,450 indoor meetings held 
with a 5,949,454 attendance, 117,599 outdoor 
meetings with an 18,018,440 attendance, 32,738 
converts, 63,968 junior meetings with an 1,869,- 
994 attendance, 55 hotels where 1,101,700 beds 
were supplied and 371,334 meals supplied, 84 
industrial homes where 1,498,887 meals and 518,- 
142° beds were supplied, 11 posts and nurseries 
in the slums, 26 rescue homes and maternity hos- 
pitals, where 1,307,328 meals and 436,117 beds 
were supplied, 3 children’s homes where 394,548 
meals were supplied, and 201,760 Christmas din- 
nerg were supplied. 

In its international characters the following 
figures are given for the year ending December, 
1918: 


Countries and colonies occupied ....... ass 66 
Languages in which salvation is preached ... 4 

Corps and outposts ......c. cece ccc sesceee 10,591 
Social institution® ..... cece ccc ccevsevsce 1,246 
DSy BCHOOIS: 6 d4 2.4%. 66s ss Sew ise wa ele sae 722 
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Naval and military homes ..........0.00-- 24 
Officers and cadets (including social) ....... 17,476 
Officers and cadeta engaged in social work... 3,124 
Persons without rank employed wholly in 8S. 

PAs WOLK 660825 24406 bo eee eae 6.238 
Local officers (senior and junior) ......... 68,676 
Bandsmen (senior) ..........eccceerccces 25,626 
Bandsmen (junior) ......62c2eeeevencees 5.768 
SOnGetere. x. ss: 6 604: we 6 $4 264 6894 5S bee 8 Oe 25.086 
Corpse COOOWS 6.568 RWS ONES EGA HS 16,901 
Periodicals issned ....... ccc cece cree eces 76 
Total copies per issue ........00. se eeeeees 1,210,194 


Headquarters of the Army are at 120 West 
14th Street, New York City. 

SAMOA. A group of islands in the Pacific 
near latitude 14° south, of which the islands 
east of 171° east longitude have belonged to the 
United States since February 13, 1900, and the 
islands to the west of that line belonged to Ger- 
many till after the outbreak of the war in 19/4, 
when they passed into the hands of New Zealand. 
The area of the latter group is variously esti- 
mated at from 990 to 1300 square miles with 
a pop. estimated in 1920 at about 35,000, 
the number having been reduced by loss of 
about 8,000 lives during the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 and 1919. According to the census of 
1917, the Europeans numbered 1668 of whom 
660 were British, 530 Germans, 236 Americans, 
and 42 Swedes. The area of the American group 
is also variously estimated at from 77 to about 
100 uare miles, with a pop. according 
to the United States Census, January, 1920, ot 
8,324. The chief island, Tutuila (area 55 square 
miles) is mountainous and well wooded and had 
a pop. in 1916 of 5,885. Its harbor at 
Pago-Pago on the southern coast is one of the 
best and safest in the South Seas and is an im- 
portant naval] station. Imports from the United 
States in 1920, exclusive of the precious metals, 
were $275,095; exports to the United States in 
1919, $82,269. 

SAMOS. One of'the Anatolian Islands, for- 
merly tributary to Turkey, but occupied by 
Greece during the late war and administered 
through a Greek prefect. Area about 181 square 


miles ; p- estimated in 1913 at 68,949. 
Capital, Vathy, with a pop. of about 8000. 
SANDAY, WILLIAM. British theologian, 


died at Oxford, England, September 16. He was 
bern in Nottingham, Aug. 1, 1843, graduated 
with honors at Oxford where he became a fellow: 
was ordained in 1867, and after a short period 
of parochial service became principal of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. In 1883 he was made 
professor of exegesis which chair he held till 1895 
when he was elected to the Lady Margaret pro- ° 
fessorship. He made an elaborate study of the 
life of Christ and the theological problems in- 
volved in it. Among his theological writings 
may be mentioned The Life of Christ in Recent 
Research (1907); Christologies, Ancient and 
Modern (1910); Personality in Christ and in 
Ourselves (1911); and The Primitwe Church and 
Reunton (1913). During the war he wrote 
Deeper Causes of the War (1914), and The Mean- 
ay os the War for Germany and Great Britain 

SANDON, Maruaias. 
SCULPTURE. ; 

SANFORD, Mariza. Educator, died, April 
21. She was born at Old Saybrook, Conn., Dec. 
19, 1836, and graduated at the Connecticut State 
Normal School in 1855. She had already taught 
school beginning in 1852. From 1871 to 1880 
she was professor of history at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pa., and from 1880 to 1909, when she re- 
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tired, she was professor of rhetoric and elocution 
at the University of Minnesota. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. See City PLAN- 
NING; MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

SANITATION. See GARBAGE, 
AND WATER-WORKS. 

SANTO DOMINGO. See Dominican RE- 
PUBLIC, 

SAO THOME AND PRINCIPE. Two is- 
lands belonging to Portugal, off the coast of 
French Equatorial Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea. 
Area, 363 square miles; pop. in 1914, 58,907, 
of whom 53,969 were in Sad Thomé. The 
whites numbered 1570. The chief products are 
cocoa, coffee, rubber and cinchona. 

SARAWAK. A British protectorote compris- 
ing the northwestern part of the island of Bor- 
neo, with an area of about 42,000 square miles 
and a pop. estimated at about 600,000 
Capital, Kuching, with a pop. of about 
25,000. In 1919 the imports were: $20,265,281 
and the exports $23,957,953. The chief products 
are: Spices, sago, rubber, gold, and diamonds. 
Nuts, camphor, coal, antimony, rattan, etc., are 
also produced. The gold production in 1918, was 
valued at $808,100. The output of coal in the 
same year was 42,972 tons. Petroleum is worked 
by an English company. The trade is chiefly 
with Singapore. The government was under the 
late Rajah, Sir James Brooke, who was _ suc- 
ceeded May 17, 1917, by his:son, Charles Vyner 
Brooke. British agent for Sarawak and British 
North Borneo, and High Commissioner for Brunei 
in 1920, Sir Lawrence N. Guillemard (governor 
of the Straits Settlements). 

SASKATCHEWAN. One of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, having Alberta on the west, 
and Manitoba on the east, and extending from 
Montana and North Dakota, to the Northwest 
Territories. Capital, Regina. Estimated area, 
251,700 square miles; population (1916), 647,835. 
Population of Regina (1916), 26,105. Lieutenant- 
governor in 1920, Sir Richard S. Lake; prime 
minister, W. M. Martin. SeeCAnapDa. 

SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS. See 
CANALS. 

SAURET, EmiLe. French violinist, died in 
London, England, February 12. He was born in 
Cher in 1852 and studied at the Paris Conserva- 
tory and at Brussels. He taught in Berlin in 
1880-8] and in 1890 was appointed professor of 
the violin at the London Royal Academy of Music. 
He was connected with the Ziegfeld Conserva- 
tory in Chicago from 1893 to 1906 and made fre- 
quent tours throughout the United States. He 
returned to London in 1908. Besides many musi- 
cal pieces for the violin, he wrote a text-book for 
violinists. 

SAVANNAH, GA. See GARBAGE. 

SAVINGS BANKS. In June, 1920, there were 
620 mutual savings banks in operation in the 
United States and 1087 stock savings banks. Of 
the mutual savings banks all but 24 were in the 
New England and Eastern States. Their total 
assets were $5,619,017,000. Their business as 
measured by assets increased during the fiscal 
year, $447,466,000 or about 9 per cent. Of stock 
savings banks the assets amounted to $1,506,- 
413,000, an increase of $25,159,000 during the 
fiscal year. See table accompanying article 
STATE BANKS. 

Unitep States Postau SAvIncs SyYSTEsM. 
Returns summarized in the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for the postal savings 
system in operation in the United States and its 
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colonial possessions showed total deposits on 
June 30, 1920, to the amount of $139,208,954. 
The balance to the credit of depositors on June 
30, 1919, was $167,323,260 and the withdrawals 
during the year amounted to $149,255,892, leav- 
ing a net balance to the credit of depositors on 
June 30, 1920, of $157,276,322. The net increase 
in deposits during the year was $2,518,832, The 
number of depositors on June 30, 1920, was 
508,508, a decrease during the year of 57,001, 
and the amount due each depositor was $309.29, 
an average gain of $13.41. The aggregate assets 
of the system on June 30, 1920, were $163,064,- 
171.56 compared with $173,353,650.59 on June 
30, 1919. | 

SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 1N THE WorLp, The 
table on page 612 shows statistics of savings 
banks and postal savings systems in the princi- 
pal countries of the world. 

SAXONY. A term applied to the three fol- 
lowing divisions of the former German empire: 
(1) The Kingdom (proclaimed a_ republic in 
November, 1918) of Saxony, which was the third 
largest constituent state of the empire; (2) the 
grand duchy of Saxony or Saxe-Weimar (also 
proclaimed a republic, and at the end of 1919 
united with the new state of Thuringia, q.v.) ; 
(3) the province of Saxony in Prussia. Area of 
the former kingdom of Saxony, 5787 square 
miles; population (1910) 4,806,661; estimated 
(1914) 4,984,500. Area of the grand duchy, 
1,394 square miles; population (1910) 417,149. 
Area of Prussian province, 9,756 square miles; 
dara (1910) 3,089,275. In industry, the 

ingdom of Saxony is surpassed only by the 
leading industrial provinces of Prussia. The 
chief crops are: Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
potatoes. Prime minister in 1920, Herr Buck, 
elected April 27. See GERMANY. 

SCABIES. See VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

SCANDINAVIAN. See PuHILoLogy; Scan- 
DINAVIAN JITERATURE, 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. (In- 
cluding works published Christmas, 1919, but not 
Christmas, 1920.) The literature of the three 
Scandinavian countries for the year was charac- 
terized by an increase in poetry and a general 
tendency towards idealism. 

DANISH. DRAMA. In Einar’ Christiansen’s 
Thronfglger (The Crown Prince) the hero sym- 
bolizes civilization in its degeneration. Emil 
Bgnnelycke’s Den Troskyldige (The Credulous 
One) portrays the conflict between the idealism 
of a poet and his prosaic surroundings. In 
Dybet (The Abyss) Carl Gandrup depicts a 
woman who makes life desolate for her three 
lovers as well as for herself. Helge Rode touches 
the Jewish race problem in En Mand gik ned fra 
Jerusalem (A Man Went Doicn from Jerusalem). 
Gudmundar Kamban’s Vi Mordere (We Murder- 
ers), shows an intimate knowledge of human na- 
ture. Although the scene is laid in New York, 
the characters are European rather than Ameri- 
can. 

Poetry. A great deal of poetry was written, 
particularly lyrics, most of it, however, of in- 
ferior quality. L. C. Nielsen’s Sange ved Sol- 
nedgang (Songs at Sunset), expresses an op- 
timism arrived at through the conquest of de- 
spair, while the optimism found in Ludwig Hol- 
stein’s Mbletid (Apple Season), impresses us 
as being natural with the author. Harold Berg- 
stedt’s Bredere Vinger (Broader Wings), con- 
tains some exceptionally good poetry. but on the 
whole it is not up to the author’s earlier works. 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 


In Niels M@ller’s Egelunden (The Oak Grove), 
we find poems from a period of more than 20 
years, some indicative of deep thought, others 
written in easy and playful vein. Among them 
are several translations. The reflections in Edith 
Rode’s Digte (Poems), seem to be of an auto- 
biographical character. In De evige Ting (The 
Eternal Things), Otto Gelstedt shows a gain in 
firmness and style. 

Ficriox. Gunnar Gunnarson’s Salige er de 
Enfaldige (Blessed are the Simple), is a pow- 
erful Icelandic story full of gloom and misery. 
Richard Gandrup’s Macpela’s Hule (Macpela’s 
Cave), treats of the estrangement of a man and 
wife caused by outside influence. Thomas Olesen 
Lgékken made his debut with Bonden Niels Hald 
(Farmer Niels Hald), which tells the story of 
a Jutlander who has noble ambitions for improv- 
ing the conditions of himself and his fellow 
farmers. His motives are, however, misunder- 
stood, he is indiscreet in his methods and ends 
im absolute ruin. Syndefaldet (The Fall), is 
a third story of the series Ditte Menneskebarn, 
by ‘Martin Andersen-Nexg. In Bruden (The 
Bride), Oscar’ Thyregod shows how a woman 
leading a sad and sordid existence through her 
remantic imagination casts a glimmer of happi- 
ness over herself and her surroundings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Georg Brandes _ published 
his Taler (Addresses). Paul Tuxen gave us a 
translation of Dhammapada, a collection of 
proverbs from India. The notes are particularly 
helpful and scholarly. 

NORWEGIAN. Poetry. Herman  Wildenvey’s 
Alle slags vers (All Kinds of Poetry), shows a 
certain merriment, but no very deep poetic feel- 
ing. In Samlede digte (Collected Poems), Olaf 
I3ull published his poems from the last 10 years, 
all of them expressive of a strong Northern 
spirit. Nils Collett Vogt published a collection 
or selected poems. 

Frctton. The problem treated by Johan Bojer 
in Dyrendal, is the effect on a woman of a child- 
less marriage. Kristofer Uppdal’s Higeren 
(The Climber). is highly lyric and subjective. 
The author succeeds in making us feel the per- 
sonality of his character and the reality of the 
events that he relates. Olav Duun’s J blinda (Ye 
Blind Ones), a sequel of last year’s Juvikingar, 
pictures the breaking down of an old family with 
its traditions and ancestral worship. In Guld- 
kappen (The Golden Cloak), Barbra Ring tells 
the story of a woman who leaving her faithless 
husband engages in one task after another, al- 
ways with success. The race referred to in the 
title of Kristian Elster’s Av skyggenes slegt (Of 
the Shadows’ Race), is the official class which 
is gradually being displaced by the farmers. 
The characterization is particularly good. 

LITERATURE AND PHILosoPHY. Anathon Aal 
wrote, Filosofien i Norden (Philosophy in Scan- 
dinavia). The method of treatment is somewhat 
original. but the part devoted to Swedish philos- 
ophy is rather unsatisfactory. Gunnar Heiberg’s 
Francke visitter (French Vistta), contains a 
number of articles full of wit and inspiration, 
mostly on Danish and Norwegian writers. 

SWEDISH. DRAMA. The ominous atmosphere 
which pervades Carl R. af Uggla’s Den déda (The 
Dead One), reminds us of Meterjink. The struc- 
ture of the play is that of the ancient drama. 
Lamporna (The Lamps), by the same author is 
a dream play on the Faust-Margaret theme. 
It typifies the victory of the life of ideas over 
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SCHIFF . 
the passive, sterile, and formal. August Brunius 
wrote three comedies. 

Poetry. Ruben G. Berg’s September, shows 
the influence of Goethe and Heidenstam. Hjal- 
mar Lundgren in Kiamé och medaljong (Cameo 
and Medallion), returns to the spirit of Gus- 
tavus III. His poetry, however, gives the im- 
pression of artificiality and bookishness. In 
Vindros (The Compass Card), Sigfrid Siwertz 
shows a great facility in changing his verse to 
suit different subjects and to give expression to 
various moods. Albert Henning’s Meditationer 
(Meditations), shows a leaning toward Roman- 
ticism. It expresses a longing away from the 
world of things and sensations to that of ideas 
and recalls Stagnelius. The chief characteristic 
of Erik Lindorm’s Domedagar (Judgment Daya), 
is its broad humanitarianism. 

Fiction. In Dan Andersson’s David Ramms 
arv (The Inheritance of David Ramm), we see 
the gradual development of insanity. The book 
gives the effect, however, of a number of lyric 
expressions of different characters rather than 
that of a continuous story. The lack of totalitv 
is also characteristic of Hjalmar Bergman’s 
Makurells i Wadképing (Makurell’s in Wad- 
képing). The central point of the story is the 
diecovery by Makurell that the son for whom he 
has been living is really not his son. In Simonas 
hdrlek (Simona’s Love), Ivan Bjarne treats the 

ossibilities of the fallen woman as a wife. TIlin 
Viigner’s Den befriade kérleken (Love Liber- 
ated), and Gertrud Almquist’s Det térstande 
folket (The Thirsting People), both deal, though 
from different points of view, with the conflict 
between earthly love and religious conviction. 
Bertil Malmberg, whose work has hitherto been 
restricted to poetry, wrote Fiskebyn (The Fish- 
ing Village). Books inspired by the war are: 
Carl Bolander’s Hotell Europa, which ends in 
despair of finding a solution for the ills of the 
world; Henry Mathis’s Livets lekar (Games of 
Tafe), which seems to preach an unlimited op- 
timism in spite of all evils, and Piir Lagerkvist’s 
Kaos (Chaos), which, in addition to its stories 
contains poetry and a drama. 

CRITICISM, Etc. Johan Vising wrote a book 
on Camoes, the national poet of Portugal. In 
Det réda zarriket (The Red Country of the Tzar), 
Per Brusewitz gives his impressions from a 
journey through Russia. | 

SCHIERBRAND, Wotr Von. German- 
American writer, died in New York City, Ve- 
cember 1. He was born at Dresden, Germany, 
in 1851, and came to the United States in 1872. 
Going into journalism, he was on the staff of 
papers in Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities, 
and from 1884 to 1891 he was correspondent 
ot the Associated Press at Berlin. Among his 
works may be mentianed: America, Asta, and 
the Pacific; Germany; The Welding of a World 
Power; and Australta, the Polyglot Empire. 

SCHIFF, Jacon HENrRy. American financier, 
died in New York City September 25. He was 
among the most eminent financiers and philan- 
thropists in this country. He was born in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Jan. 10, 1847, of Jewish parent- 
age and came to the United States in 1865, set- 
tling in New York. He was at first a bank 
clerk, then a junior member of a brokerage firm 
acquiring a considerable capital; and after his 
marriage in 1875 with the daughter of Solomon 
Lceb he went into the firm of Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company of which he became the head in 1885, 
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Mr. Loeb having retired. He was prominent in 
many of the great financial transactions of the 
time. His tirm supported by foreign capital 
uided the late E. H. Harriman in financing the 
reorganization of the Union Pacific railroad in 
1897, and in the extension of its control over 
the Southern Pacific and other railroads—opera- 
tions involving, it is said, hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Though a backer of Mr. Harriman 
he was at the time a warm friend of the latter’s 
adversary, the late James J. Hill. His firm 
served as hackers for the Pennsylvania railroad 
and was said to have floated as much as $1/9.- 
000,000, of its securities at one time. The 
funds for the Pennsylvania Tunnel and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station were also raised by 
him; and it was through the firm’s agency that 
50,000,000 of Pennsylvania bonds were raised 
on the Paris Bourse. Another great fund float- 
ed through his company was that for the Japan- 
ese government in the war against Russia 
amounting to .$200,000,000. He was a sympa- 
thizer with the Russian masses and a hater of 
the old régime on account of its oppression of the 
Jews, and during the great war regretted that 
the Japanese were fighting on the Russian side. 
In the latter part of his life his philanthronic 
activities absorbed most of his time. Among the 
corporations and institutions of welfare in which 
he was interested may be mentioned: The Cen- 
tral Trust Company; Western Union Telegraph 
Company; National City Bank of New York; 
Wells, Fargo and Company: Montefiore Home 
(of which he was president); Baron de Hirsch 
I'und (vice-president and trustee); New York 
T’oundation (director); New York Chamber of 
Commerce (vice-president) ; Jewish Theological 
Seminary; Semitic Museum (Harvard); Nurses 
Settlement (New York); American Museum of 
Natural History: Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
American Geographical Society; American Fine 
Arts Soeiety. He had been ill for the six months 
preceding his death. He was the father of Mor- 
timer L. Schiff and the father-in-law of Felix 
Warburg. 

By the terms of Mr. Schiff’s will the sum of 
$500,000 was bequeathed to the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
in New York; $300,000 to the Montefiore Home 
and Hospital in that city;' $100,000 to the He- 
brew Union College at Cincinnati; and sums 
ranging from $5000 to $50,000 to a large number 
of other institutions. The remainder of his 
estate was left to his son and daughter to be 
divided between them equally. 

SCHNEIDER, Hortense. French soprano, 
died in Paris, May 6. She was born in 1838. 
At the height of her career (1862-80) she was 
one of the most popular artists of the Théatre des 
Variétés, creating the title-rdle in Offenbach’s 
La Belle Héléne (1864). 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. See Music, 
General News. ; 

SCHOOLS. See EpucatTion. 

SCHREINER, O1ive. British author, died 
in December. When she was about 20 years 
old she published The Story of an African Farm, 
which gave her a reputation over the entire Eng- 
lish-speaking world. She was born in Basuto- 
land, South Africa, in 1862, the daughter of a 
Lutheran clergyman then serving as a mission- 
ary in South Africa. She married in 1894, Mr. 
S. C. Cronwright. Her other writings include: 
Dreams (1891); Dream Life and Real Life 
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(1893); The Political Situation (1895 in col- 
laboration with her husband); Trooper Peter 
Halket (1897); An English South African’s 
View of the Situation (1899); and Work and 
Labor (1911). The last named, which was also 
widely read, conveys her strong feminist views. 

SCHULZE-SMIDT, BerRnarpINE. See Ger- 
MAN LITERATURE, 

SCOTLAND. See Great BRITAIN. 

SCOTT, Cyrizr. See Music, ARTISTS, INSTRU- 
MENTALISTS. 

SCOTT, Mrs. MAXweELL (Mary Monica). 
British writer, died, March 15. She was born 
Oct. 2, 1852, and was the granddaughter of Sir 
Walter Scott. She wrote: Abbotsford and Its 
Treasures (1893); The Making of Abbotsford, 
an Incident of Scottish History; Joan of Are 
(1905); St. Francis de Sales and His Friends 
1913), ete. 

SCOTTEN, SamMuEL CHATMAN. Capitalist, 
died, August 5. He was born at Burlington. 
Iowa, Oct. 31, 1851; educated in public schools 
and began work as clerk in a grocery store in 
1861, After 1878 he was in the grain and com- 
mission business at Chicago and later became 
president of the Harris, Scotten Co. After 190% 
he was a member of the firm of Scotten and 
Syndacker. He was a director of many impor- 
tant commercial enterprises. 

SCULPTURE. See PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE. 

SEALS. See ALASKA. 

SEARLE, ArtHur. American college pro- 
fessor, died at Cambridge, Mass., October 23. 
At the time of his death he was professor 
emeritus of astronomy at Harvard. He was 
born in London Oct. 21, 1837, and came to the 
United States where he graduated at Harvard 
in 1856. In 1868 he was appointed assistant in 
the Harvard College observatory and in 1883-1 
he was assistant professor of astronomy. He 
was appointed to the Phillips professorship in 
1887 and retired in 1912 when he was made pro- 
fessor emeritus. At the time of his death. he 
surpassed in length of service all the other mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

SEATTLE, WASH. See GagBaceE. 

SEISMOLOGY. See EARTHQUAKES. 

SELANGOR. See FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

SENEGAL. A French colony in the govern- 
ment-general of French West Africa (q.v.), coa- 
sisting of the four municipal communes of 5t. 
Louis, Dakar, Rufisque, and Gorée, and of terri- 
tories directory administered by the government- 
general. Total area, about 74,012; population 
estimated in 1917, 1,444,621 of whom 5,015 were 
Europeans. Capital, St. Louis, (population. 
1917, 23,326). Dakar is a fortified naval station 
and the seat of the government-general, with a 
population in 1918 of 25,468. The total foreign 
trade in 1919 was valued at $77,266,367, as 
compared with $98,622,476. The imports for 
1919 were $38,245,831; exports $39,020,536. 
The leading imports in respect to value were 
ccel, cotton goods, and cloth, and the leating 
exports were peanuts and gums. Great Britain 
held the leading place among the _ countries 
supplying imports. In respect to exports, France 
received nearly 91 per cent. The tonnage of ship- 
ping in 1919 was as follows: Entered, 2,277,988; 
cleared, 2,179,988. Local budget in 1919, 10,315. 
807 francs. The colony is represented by one 
deputy in the French parliament. 
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SENIOR, WityiamM. British journalist, died 
at Croydon, early in October. He became a 
journalist in 1858 and contributed extensively 
to periodical literature. He was special corre- 
spondent of the Datly News, 1881-99. It was 
largely as a specialist in the sport of angling 
that he became known and his writings on that 
subject were widely read and gave him a spe- 
cial authority. He had charge for some years 
of the angling department of the Field and was 
editor-in-chief of that periodical from 1900 to 
1909. Among his books may be mentioned: 
By Stream and Sea (1887); Angling in Great 
Britain (1883); The Thames from Oxford to the 
Tower (1889); A Mixed Bag (1895). Shortly 
before his death another volume on angling ap- 
peared under the title of: Lines in Pleasant 
Places. 

SERBIA. A Balkan kingdom which in Decem- 
ber, 1918, was proclaimed a part of the new 
unitary state of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
(See Juaco-Stavra.) It is bounded by Bulgaria 
on the east, Albania and Montenegro on the west, 
Greece on the south and is separated from Hun- 
gary by the Danube and the Save. Capital, Bel- 


grade. 


AREA AND POPULATION. The area is given at 


33,891 square miles; population at 4,393,315.- 


Belgrade, the capital, had 90,890 inhabitants, 
for further details, see preceding YEAR Books. 

PRODUCTION, ETC. The resources are chiefly 
agricultural and include: Wheat, corn, barley, 
oats, rye, and beet roots. The fruit production 
is important and fruit productions made up 
about 13 per cent of the total exports before the 
war. Tobacco also is produced, the output in 
1919 being 15,000 tons. 

GOVERNMENT. After the armistice Serbia took 
a leading part in the organization of the new 
state of Jugo-Slavia, of which the first ministry 
was formed Dec. 29, 1918. (See Juco-Siavia.) 
As result of the Balkan war and of the late war. 
the economic condition of the country in 1920 
was deplorable. Agriculture, transport, industry 
and commerce were reported as virtually de- 
stroyed. Many of the cities and towns had been 
reduced to ruins. The work of Serbian relief, 
however, was actively carried on during the vear. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. Sec Ap- 
VENTISTS. 

SEVERN RIVER BARRAGE, 
See DAMS. 

SEWAGE PURIFICATION. See SEWERAGE. 

SEWANEE. See Soutnr. UNIVERSITY OF TIRE. 

SEWARD, Wirtiam Henry. Soldier and 
hanker, died April 26. He was born at Auburn, 
N. Y.. June 18, 1839, the son of William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State and served in the 
Civil War, taking part in the battles of Mon- 
ocacy, Petersburg, Cold Harbor, and others. and 
was promoted for gallantry in September, 1864, 
to the rank of brigadier-general in the department 
of Shenandoah. After the war he was head of 
the banking firm of William H. Seward and 
Company. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE PURIFICA- 
TION. New construction of both sewers and 
sewage-treatment works was checked by high 
prices. but towards the end of the year a number 
of cities voted a considerable total of bonds for 
sewer extensions. Studies of the activated- 
sludge process of sewage treatment were con- 
tinued at Milwaukee and resumed at Champaign, 
Zil—the latter by the State Water Survey and 


PROPOSED. 
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the University of Illinois. Plans for a large 
activated-sludge plant fur Milwaukee, together 
with a survey of the experiments on which thev 
were based, were described in detail by T. C. 
Hatton, chief engineer Milwaukee Sewerage Com- 
mission in Engineering News-Record, May 20, 
1920. Plans for an activated-sludge plant for 
Reading, England, were approved by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health late in the year. The 
pant wil] have a capacity of 4,200,000 U. S. gal- 
ons and will be the largest plant of this type 
in England. A direct-oxidation or electrolytic 
sewage treatinent plant (see 1919 YEAR Book) 
for Phillipsburg, N. J., was completed and one 
for Allentown, Pa., was reported as under con- 
struction. 

SEYMOUR, Horatio WINSLow. Journalist, 
died in New York City December 17. For many 
vears he had been an editorial writer on the 

‘ew York World. He was born in Cayuga 
County, New York, in 1854; was educated in the 
schools of Wisconsin and became city editor of 
the Milwaukee News, in 1873. He was after- 
wards on the staffs of the Chicago Times and the 
Chicago Herald, and he edited and published the 
Chicago Chronicle, 1895-1907. After 1908 he 
was on the staff of the New York World until the 
time of his death, with an exception of an in- 
terval in 1911-12, when he edited the Republic of | 
St. Louis. 

SEYMOUR. Morris Wooprurr. Lawyer. 
died at Litchfield, Conn., October 28th. He had 
been at one time chief justice of the supreme 
court of Connecticut. He was born at Litch- 
field Conn.. October 6, 1842, graduated 
at Yale 1856 and practiced law in Bridgeport 
after 1857, specializing in corporation and patent 
law. Among the positions that he held may be 
mentioned that of judge of the city court at 
Bridgeport, member of the Connecticut State sen- 
ate, and lecturer in the Yale Law School. 

SHACKLETON, Cnartes. See PAINntTInG 
AND SCULPTURE, 

SHANTUNG. One of the 18 _ proviuces of 
China Proper. Area, 55,970 square miles; popu- 
lation, 25,810,000. Capital, Chinan. Kiao-Chow 
on its eastern coast was seized by ae in 
1897, but its port Tsing-Tau was captured by 
Japanese and British forces November, 1914, and 
administered by the Japanese. By the agreement 
of May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China all 
mining and railway privileges previously en- 
joyed by Germany. Protests of China, with 
which there was much sympathy throughout the 
world, made the question of possession one of the 
most important problems before the Peace Con- 
ference. A discussion of it will be found in the 
preceding YEAR Books in the article, WAB OF THE 
Nations. There was no change in the situation 
in 1920, but the issue became a subordinate part 
of the general dispute between Japan and China. 
See the article in the present volume on War 
OF THE NATIONS, 

SHEEP. See Live Stock. 

SHERMAN, ANpREw Macoun. Clergyman, 
died at Morristown, N. J., December 28. He 
was born at Marshfield, Mass., May 5, 1854, and 
served as a volunteer in the Civil War. In 1869 
he entered the Methodist Episcopal ministry 
and was pastor in Methodist churches in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts till 1877. In 1878, 
he was ordained to the Congregational ministry 
and held pastorates in New York, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey from 1889 to 1892. He was a 
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fertile writer, especially on American and local 
history, and his books include narratives of his- 
torical events and descriptions of localities in New 
Jersey; Historic New England Towns Revisited 
(1913); The Perplerved Detecttwe (1913); A 
Bold Confederate Scheme Frustrated (1913); 
The Story of Fort Nonsense (1914); and Recol- 
lections of a Half Century and More (1915). 

SHIPBUILDING. The total tonnage (gross 
tons of the 1759 merchant vessels launched in 
1920 from the shipvards of the world, according 
to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, amounted to 
5,861,000 gross tons, a decrease of almost 1,300,- 
000 from the 1919 figure, but an increase of more 
than 400,000 over 1918. This decline of 1,300,- 
000 gross tons in the world’s total, from the 
1919 figure, was due to the decrease in the 
American shipbuilding programme, launchings in 
the United States being 2,476,000 tons, or 1,600,- 
000 tons less than in the previous year, while 
British production, 2,055,000 tons, showed a gain 
of more than 400,000 tons. 

Other countries launched a total of 1,330,000 
tons during 1920, or about 20,000 tons less than 
in 1919. Of the vessels launched in 1920, 32 were 
of 10,000 gross tons or more, while nearly a third 
of the aggregate of ships of all types, or 1,823,- 
000 tons, were fitted with turbine engines. 

There was, however, & distinct gain over pre- 
war building and in comparison with the pre-war 
figure the launchings for 1920 throughout the 
world showed an increase of about 75 per cent. 
This is largely accounted for by the fact that 
the American total was nine times that for 1913 
and other countries, exclusive of Great Britain, 
showed an advance of about 20 per cent. On the 
other hand it was noteworthy that for the first 
time since the beginning of the war the United 
Kingdom in 1920 exceeded its 1913 figure, the 
gnin being about 7 per cent. The yearly output 
of the United States and the United Kingdom in 
launchings since before the war is shown in the 
accompanying table, the figures being in gross 
tons: 


United 


States Kingdom 
9018 ihe Check Gece we 276,000 1,982,000 
OE te a sid ere ewe a2 rors a aw bIe8 200,000 1,683.000 
VOUS sok os Seo ea Rha eee 177,000 650.000 
NOL ko hay eee eae 504,000 608.000 
DE: wis Sete acetate wate e ee 997,000 1,162.000 
TOT Bie ec eb Reese ee ear 3.033,000 1.848.000 
DDO: coe wey es ele ee oe we ae 4,075.000 1,620,000 
DOOO8 eid 4 Gee awh ee er oak 2,476,000 2.055.000 


Lloyds pointed out that at the beginning of 
1920 the United States and Great Britain had 
on hand practically the same amount of con- 
struction to be completed, and credited American 
vards with greater speed than those in Great 
Britain in that the United States exceeded Eng- 
land’s total by 20 per cent. 

In the latter part of the year there was a 
slight decline in shipbuilding. A statement pre- 
pared by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping showed 
that the aggregate on Dec. 31, 1920, was about 
5 per cent less than on October 1, of the same 
year. One of the most significant points was 
that 454.000 tons of motor ships were under 
Way as discussed below. 

The total building in the world on Dec. 31, 
1920, was given as 7,179,000 gross tons, in com- 
parison with 7,565.000 tons at the end of the 
third quarter of 1920. France and Holland were 
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practically the only countries to show a gain in 
the amount of construction. 

For the first time since the war period. it is 
pointed out, British shipbuilding shows a decline 
over the previous quarter. The recession was 
only a small one, however, 3,709,000 gross tons 


- being in hand at the end of December, compared 


with 3,731,000 tons at the end of last September. 
The decrease of 22,000 tons compared with one 
of 462,000 tons for American shipyards, the ag- 
gregate under way in the United States at the 
end of 1920 being 1,310,000 tons, compared with 
1,772,000 tons three months previously. 

At the end of 1920 as a result of the changed 
conditions 51.6 per cent of the world’s shipbuild- 
ing was being done in Great Britain, compared 
with 38.1 per cent at the beginning of 1920. In 
the same period the United States’ share of the 
total had decreased from 37.7 per cent to 18.2 

er cent. Consequently, therefore, the United 
\ingdom was building more than all the rest of 
the world combined, a position held by the United 
States during the period of its intensified ship- 
building campaign. In the last quarter of 1920 
Great Britain’s share increased 2.3 per cent, 
bringing her across the 50 per cent mark, while 
the proportion held by the United States de- 
creased 5.2 per cent. 

The status of world shipbuilding at this time 
compared with a year previously is shown by the 
following table of gross tons of shipping under 
way at the two periods: 


Dec. 31,1919 Dee. 81,1920 


United States ............ 2.966,000 1.310,000 
United Kingdom ......... 2,994,000 3.709,000 
Other countries .......... 1,901.000 2,160,000 

World total ........... 7,861,000 7.179.000 


Other countries than the United States and 
the United Kingdom have expanded their ship- 
building facilities materially in 1920. From 
Germany, accurate returns were not available, 
but the smaller maritime nations were construct- 
Ing in excess of a quarter of a million tons more 
than in 1920. In the same period their propor- 
tion of the world’s production advanced from 
24.2 per cent to 30.2 per cent. At the beginning 
of 1920 they were building over a million tons 
less than the United States, while at the end of 
the vear they were constructing 850,000 tons 
more than the United States. Great Britain, 
which was building about 1,100,000 tons more 
than these nations at the beginning of 1920 led 
on December 31, by about 1,600,000 tons. 

In connection with the work in the United 
Kingdom at the end of the year there were indica- 
tions that deliveries were at the point of exceed- 
ing the receipts of new orders. hereas in the 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1919, new steamers on 
which work was begun represented a total of 
601.000 tons, Jaunchings for that quarter repre- 
sented only 451,000 tons. In the third quarter 
of 1920 new work aggregated 591,000 tons, while 
launchings were 478,000 tons. For the final 
quarter, however, the amount of new work be- 
gun totals only 503,000 tons, while launchings 
represented 576,000 tons. In three months, 
therefore, a lead of 113.000 tons held by work 
begun had been changed to one of 73,000 tons for 
launchings. 

The fact that Great Britain was resuming its 
place as the world’s shipbuilder was indicated 
by the statement that of the 3,709,000 tons un- 
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der construction in that country 1,257,000 tons, 
or more than a third, was for purchasers abroad. 

The tonnage of vessels actually building under 
the supervision of Lloyd’s Register and intended 
to be classed with that society which forms the 
bases of the foregoing paragraphs at the end of 
1920 amounted to 4,800,409 tons,.of which 2,920,- 
650 tons were being built in the United Kingdom 
and 1,879,753 tons in other countries. The so- 
ciety was therefore, classing more than two-thirds 
ot all the sea-going ‘tonnage building in the world 
to-day of 100 gross tons and upward. 
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British tonnage launched was built for foreign 
owners, the amount being 846,403 tons, or over 
41 per cent of the total. This proportion was 
considerably greater than that of pre-war times, 
the average figure for the five years 1909 to 1913 
being just over 22 per cent. Another interest- 
ing feature of the figures is that although the 
tonnage launched in 1913 the previous record 
year, was lower than that in 1920, the amount 
added to the British merchant fleet in 1920 was 
399,000 tons less than the addition during 1913. 
Of the tonnage launched in 1920, 286.644 tons 


THE WORLD'S SHIPBUILDING 
(From Lloyd’s Register of Shipping) 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF MEECHANT VESSELS OF 100 TONS GROSS AND UPWARDS 
LAUNCHED IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD DURING THE YEARS 1900-1920 


Dominions 
Canadian 
lake ports 


United 

Kingdom 

No. Tone 
692 1,442,471 
1,524,739 
1,427,558 
1,190,618 
1,205,162 
1,628,168 
1,828,343 
1,607,890 
929,669 
991,066 
1,143,169 
1.803,844 
1,788,514 
1,932,153 
1,683,553 
650,919 
608,285 
1,162,896 80 
1.3848,120 
1,620,442 235 
2,055,624 


Coaste 
Year No. No. 
1900. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
* 1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
-1916 
1917 286 
1918 
1919 
1920 


11 


298,495 
174,557 


Italy 


Year No. Tone 
1900 : 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 : 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 - 
1911 
1912 27 
1913 : 
1914 
1915 ;: 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Norway Sweden 


No. Tons Tons 
32.751 19 5,735 


Japan 


No. Tona 
: 4.543 
37,208 
27,181 
24,514 
32.969 
81.725 
42.489 
66,254 82 
59.725 
52,319 
80,215 
44,859 
57.755 
64,664 
85.861 
49,408 

145,624 

350.141 

489,924 
2 611,883 

82 133.190 456,642 


* Returns not complete. 


84,335* 25 
No returns 
No returns 
No returns 
No returns 


741 2.602.153 
852 3,579.826 
467 2.348.725 


Austria- 
Hungary Denmark 

Tone 
14,889 


France Holland 


No. Tons 
116,858 
177,543 
192,196 
92,768 
81,245 
73,124 


Germany 
No. Tone 
204,731 
217,598 
218,961 
184,494 
202,197 
255,423 
818,230 
275,003 
207.777 
128,696 
159,308 
255,532 
375,317 
465,226 5 
887,192* 1380 
Noreturns 120 
No returns 201 
Noreturns 146 
No returns 


Tone 
11,060 
22,856 


37,766 137.086 


' 32,663 
60,669 


93.449 * * 


United States 
Coast Great Lakes 


No. Tone Tona 
190,962 142,565 
268.091 165,144 
223,360 Say fy 
211,219 170.601 
189.430 49,088 
107,368 195,459 
169.358 271.729 
217.530 257.145 
158.645 145.898 
80,485 129,119 
177,601 153,717 
95.693 75,876 
194.273 89.950 
228,232 48.216 
162.937 37,825 
157,167 8 20,293 
884,899 119.348 
821.115 176,804 
430.877 
495 559 
127.528 


1,750 3.332.882 
1,319 *2.852.753 

748 *1.201.6388 

964 *1.688,.080 
1,112 *2.937,786 
1,866 *5.447,444 
2.483 *7,.144.549 
1,759 *5,861.666 


3 4! 
35 *36,148 
10*13,641 
18 *14,296 
27 °*32,538 
40 *24,478 
77 79.834 
52 96,368 


Unitep Kinepom. The shipbuilding output 
of the United Kingdom during 1920 was the 
highest ever reached in the industry, the produc- 
tion being 618 vessels with an agpregate grose 
tonnage of 2,055,624. The 618 merchant vessels 
included 556 steamers of a total of 1,953,014 
tone, 25 motor vessels of a total of 86.940 tons, 
and 37 sailing vessels and barges of a total of 
15,670 tons. All these vessels were built of steel. 
with the exception of 3 wood vessels of a total 
of 660 tons and 7 vessels of reinforced concrete 
of a total of 3794 tons. Only one sailing ves- 
sel was launched during the year, viz., a yacht 
of 123 tons. A considerable proportion of the 


were for Norwegian owners, 291,662 tons for 
French owners and 131,589 tons for Italian own- 
ers, and most of these countries as stated later 
also made useful additions to their merchant 
fleets from their own yards. 

The greater part of the merchant tonnage 
launched in the United Kingdom was, as usual. 
comprised in vessels ranging from 5000 tons to 
10,000 tons, the total number of ships included 
between these limits amounting to 168. Fifteen 
vessels of over 10,000 tons were. however. 
launched during the vear, and three of these 
were of over 200,000 tons. These vessels were 
the Empress of Canada (22,000 tons), the Scythia 
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(21,500 tons), and the Guilio Cesare (21,000 
tons). The average tonnage of the vessels 
launched amounted to 3508, but as vessels of less 
than 500 tons were excluded, the average ton- 
nage would be 4387. The latter figure was 
larger than that for .1919, but smaller than those 
for the two previous years, the figures for 1919, 
1918, and 1917 being 4006 tons, 4593 tons and 
4933 tons, respectively. Of the vessels launched, 
79, with a total tonnage of 638,557, were to be 
fitted with steam turbines, most of which was to 
be geared, although two vessels were provided 
with combined turbines and reciprocating en- 
gines. Twenty-five motor vessels, with a total 
oz 86,940 tons were launched during the year, 11 
of these ships being of 5000 tons and upwards; 
the three largest motor ships launched were each 
of about 9500 tons. 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF MERCHANT VES- 
SEL8 LAUNCHED IN THE PRINCIPAL SHIP- 


BUILDING DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM DURING THE THREE YEARS 1918-— 
1920 
Total 1920 Total 1919 Total 1918 
District No. Tons No. Tons No. Tone 
(gross) (grose) (gross) 
Aberdeen ..... 19 12,4038 24 9,572 OS) ecb erase 
Barrow, Mary- 
port and Work- 
ington ...... 6 37,480 5 8,992 8 11,004 
Belfast and Lon- 
donderry 26 138,709 37 213,720 23 148,259 
Dundee ...... 10 32,797 10 15,198 8 238,860 
Clyde— 
Glasgow ...133 457,032 136 837,080 41 188,736 
Greenock 47 223,484 58 188,717 31 160,024 
Hartlepools . 16 73,221 20 82,233 ° 25 100,413 
fc v1 evar ares 42 80,588 48 20,326 5 25,480 
Leith ........ 17 86,517 14 20,800 11 *20,421 
Liverpool ..... 84 46,938 19 38,165 4 12,486 
Middlesborough, 
Stockton and 
Whitby ..... 44 195,452 36 119,943 24 109,298 
Newcastle .... 83 865,775 64 239.836 55 266,594 
Sunderland ... 67 314,454 64 274,283 58 260,553 


* Includes a sailing ship of 3,845 tons. 


The accompanying table shows the distribution 
of shipbuilding work among the various districts 
of the United Kingdom for the three years, and 
from this it will be seen that the Clyde well main- 
tains its position as the premier shipbuilding 
district of the country. From Glasgow and 
Greenock together 180 vessels with a total gross 
tonnage of 680,466 were launched, the tonnage 
being about one-third of the total for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Most of the districts, 
as indicated in the table, show notable increases 
in work in comparison with that of the previous 
vear, the only exceptions being Belfast and Lon- 
donderry in Ireland, and the Hartlepools. In 
Belfast, the work of reconditioning vessels prob- 
ably had a considerable effect upon the produc- 
tion of new tonnage. 

JAPAN. Japan ranked third among the ship- 
building nations in 1920, having launched 140 
steamers with an aggregate gross tonnage of 456,- 
642. This tonnage was 155.241 less than that 
launched in 1919, and 33.282 tons less than the 
figure for the previous year. In spite of the re- 
duction, however, the 1920 tonnage formed more 
than a third of the total launched outside of the 
United Kingdom and the United States, and was 
almost equal to the total tonnage launched in 
Japan during the 10 pre-war years 1904 to 1913 
inclusive. Of the Japanese vessels launched in 
1920, 30 were between 5000 tons and 6000 tons 
each, while 2] came between 6000 tons and 10.- 
000 tons. The three largest vessels were an 
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oil tanker of 8000 tons and two steamers of 9605 
tons each. 

British Domintons. Shipbuilding in the 
British Dominions showed a considerable decrease 
in comparison with the previous year, the 1920 
tonnage launched being about 155,000 less than 
the figure for. 1919. The Canadian tonnage 
launched amounted to 159,551, or 112,000 tons 
less than that for the previous year, while of the 
remaining tonnage launched in the Dominions, 
more than half was produced in the Hong Kong 
district, where two vessels, each of about 5100 
tons, were launched. The Canadian tonnage in- 
clnded 13 steel steamers, making 29,087 tons 
together, launched on the Great Lakes, while 
on the coast and on the St. Lawrence, 17 steel 
steamers of between 5000 tons and 6000 tons were 
launched. 

Hottanp. The Dutch yards launched 99 ves- 
sels, totalling 183,149 tons, in 1920. The latter 
figure, it will be noticed, was 46,000 tons higher 
than that for the previous year and constituted, 
in fact, a record for the country. The figures, 
as usual, do not include vessels intended exclu- 
sively for river navigation, but they comprise 
seven vessels to be fitted with internal-combus- 
tion engines and three to be propelled by steam 
turbines. The latter vessels have a total ton- 
nage of 19.000, and of the internal-combustion 
engined ships, two have tonnages of 5370 and 
5155, respectively. The largest vessels launched 
in 1920 were two of about 8100 tons each, but 
seven other ships had tonnages between 5000 and 
7500 each. 

Itaty. Italy was the only other country which 
launched more than 100,000 tons of shipping in 
1920, the total production of that country, viz., 
133,190 tons, being 50,477 tons higher than the 
corresponding figure for 1919. The figures for 
Italy included Trieste, the production of this 
port having amounted to 29,121 tons. Of the 
steamers launched nine were between 5000 tons 
and 5800 tons each, and another vessel had a ton- 
nage of 6500. Italy’s most notable production 
was, however, the Caracciolo, of about 25.000 
tons. This was said to be the largest vessel 
launched in 1920 in any country of the world, 
but it should be mentioned that it was launched 
as a warship and is now being converted for 
merchant service. Including the last-mentioned 
ship, eight vessels launched in Italy in 1920 were 
to be propelled by steam turbines, the total ton- 
nage of these vessels amounting to 63,208. 

FRANCE AND Spain. The French output for 
1920, viz. 93,449 tons, exceeded that for the pre 
vious vear by 60,786 tons, but these figures were. 
however, considerably lower than those for the 
pre-war period. The vessels launched in France 
in 1920 included six steamers of between 5000 
tons and 6700 tons, and one of about 9500 tons. 
Spanish shipbuilding, on the other hand, declined 
during the year, the tonnage launched in 1920 
being 6659 less than that for 1919. The largest 
Spanish steamer launched was the Alfonso CIII. 
a turbine vessel of 10.137 tons. but the 1920 fig- 
ures included five steamers with tonnages hetween 
6000 and 6000. 

DENMARK, NORWAY AND SWEDEN. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, between them, launched 163.- 
347 tons of merchant shipping in 1920, the output 
being 17,032 tons more than that in 1919. Den- 
mark and Sweden both showed increases in ton- 
nages launched, but in the former country 
amounting to 22,903 tons, while the Swedish in- 
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crease was 12,852 tons. In the case of Norway, 
on the other hand, the 1920 production was less 
by 18,723 tonsa than that for the previous year. 
As already mentioned, a considerable tonnage was 
built in the United Kingdom for Norwegian own- 
ers. The total figure for the Scandinavian coun- 
tries included four vessels, of between 5000 tons 
and 5600 tons each, launched in Sweden, and 
three motor vessels of between 5900 tons and 7150 
tons launched in Denmark. The total tonnage of 
vessels fitted with internal-combustion engines 
launched in Denmark was the largest for any for- 
eign country, with the exception of the United 
States, and amounted to 24,352 tons in the ag- 
gregate. - 

At the end of the year there was building in 
France 397,000 tons, an increase from 293,000 
tons on October 1, and in Holland a total of 450,- 
000 tons, compared with 424,000 tons in the pre- 
vious quarter. The gain of 130,000 tons by these 
two countries, however, was offset somewhat by 
declines elsewhere. Italy’s share declined only 
2000 tons from 365,000 to 363,000; but the aggre- 
gate building in the British Dominions was re- 
duced from 213,000 to 186,000 tons and other na- 
tions also lost ground in the final quarter of 1920. 

United STATES VESSELS BUILT AND Docvu- 
MENTED IN 1920. The Bureau of Navigation of 
the Department of Commerce reported that dur- 
ing the calendar year 1920, 1758 merchant vessels 
of 2,831,343 gross tons were built in American 
shipyards. American shipbuilders also built 25 
vessels of 29,382 gross tons for foreign owners, 
making a total output of 1783 vessels of 2,860,- 
725 gross tons for the 12 months. During the 
calendar year 1919 the corresponding output was 
2338 vessels of 4,213,891 gross tons for American 
and 25 vessels of 44,250 gross tons for foreign 
owners, a total of 2363 vessels of 4,258,141 gross 
tons. Of the 1920 output, 617 vessels of 2,557,- 
022 gross tons were built of stecl, a decreuse of 
299 vessels and 1,012,792 gross tons compared 
with 1919. 

The following details of vessels built and offi- 
cially numbered in the United States in 1920 were 
reported by the Bureau of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 
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dustries of iron and steel and their products was 
$3,223,144,000, of which shipbuilding was ap- 
proximately 2.75 per cent. The estimated value 
of the annual output of the iron and steel indus- 
tries in 1920 was $6,500,000,000, of which ship- 
building was approximately 15 per cent. , 

In 1914 shipbuilding, with a total value of out- 
put of $88,682,000, ranked 58th among the in- 
dustries of the United States. The construction 
under way in 1920 placed shipbuilding in about 
15th position, surpassing such manufacturing in- 
dustries as leather, furniture, chemicals, paper 
and wood pulp, agricultural implements, sugar 
and silk. | 

In 1920 the shipbuilding industry was again 
being placed on a basis of private construction 
and operation after war conditions. In the 
spring of 1919 shipyards were again permitted to 
accept orders for private account, and by July 1, 
1919, contracts had been let for over 100,000 
gross tons of steel ships. By July 1, 1920, the 
tonnage under construction or contracted for for 
private account had increased to approximately 
1,700,000 gross tons. 

The steel merchant tonnage on Dec. 31, 1920, 
under construction for private account (approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 gross tons) was over six times 
the average pre-war output of steel merchant ves- 
sels (235,000 gross tons annually), and was ap- 
proximately three and one-half times the greatest 
annual output prior to the war (450,017 gross 
tons of steel ships in 1908). 

Accordingly in 1920 there was a condition not 
before realized since the beginning of the war. 
On Sept. 1, 1920, there were under construction 
in the United States 2,463.314 gross tons of steel 
merchant vessels. Cf these. 1,438,498 gross tons 
Were Tor private account and 1,024 816 gross tons 
were for the United States Shipping Board. On 
Sept. 15, 1920, there were under construction for 
private account steel vessels aggregating 1,449,- 
859 gross tons. This was practically the same as 
the private account tonnage under construction 


‘on July 1, 1920, new orders having replaced the 


tonnage delivered. The figures for December 31st 
are given later in this article. 
An examination of statistics on shipbuilding 


Atlantic and Gulf Pacific 
Num- Grose Num- Grose 
Wood— ber tons ber tona 
Sailing ........... 72 73,629 18 37,067 
Steam ............ 52 12,122 20 89,01) 
GOB) 6 i ace se Hae AS 318 12,049 280 19.0038 
Unrigged ......... 164 65,816 35 5,626 
Total ci 666 ives 601 163,616 353 109,707 
Metal— 
Sailing ........... 1 1,189 Reet. Secon 
Steam ............ °337 1,627,744 6120 700,039 
QS: owed. ee eee wad 14 21,200 6 3,963 
Unrigged® ......... 39 20.459 . 1 165 
Total ......... 391 1,670,592 127 704,067 
Totals— 
Sailing ........... q3 74.818 18 37.067 
Steam ............ 389 1,639,866 140 739,050 
GBR eg oe GORA 327 33.249 286 22,866 
Unrigged ......... 203 86,275 36 5,791 
Grand total... 992 1,834,208 480 804,774 


*TIncluder 4 vessels of 25,940 gross tons built of reénforced 


tons built of reénforced concrete. 


Great Lakes Western rivers Total 

Num- Grose Num- ross Num- Gross 

ber tans ber tons ber tons 
1 2,051 bi. wee 8 91 112,747 
20 1,963 11 1,039 103 54,135 
40 1,019 62 1,024 705 33.095 
18 2,274 25 618 242 74,334 
89 7,307 98 2,681 1,141 274,311 
bet pweGed. - vee, ~<ardorers 1 1,189 
67 169.811 4 3,802 528 2,501,396 
1 55 8 156 29 25.274 
°9 3,271 10 5,278 59 29,173 
77 173.137 on 9.236 617 2,557,032 
1 2,051 ie: enh Zi 92 113,938 
87 171.774 15 4.841 631 2,555,531 
51 1,074 70 1.180 734 58.369 
27 5,545 35 5,896 301 103,507 
166 180,444 120 11,917 1.758 2,831,343 


concrete. Includes 3 vessels of 19.116 gross 


© Includes 4 vessels of 1,224 gross tons built of reénforced concrete. 


ee 


AMERICAN SHIPRUILDING. Considering Amer- 
ican shipbuilding in more detail, it must be real- 
ized that since 1914 it had advanced in rank from 
the 58th industry in the United States to 15th. 

In 1914 the total value of the output of the in- 


for the vears 1900 to 1915 inclusive will show 
that the total tonnage of steel merchant vessels 
under construction at the beginning of each fiscal 
year was practically the same as that turned out 
during the latter year. 
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The tonnage of the American merchant marine 
more than doubled during the six years 1914-20, 
and the 1920 tonnage was over 16,000,000 gross 
tons, slightly less than one-third the total world 
tonnage. The tonnage under construction at the 
end of 1920 would bring this total up to approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 gross tons by July 1, 1921. 

Assuming the average life of a et to be 20 
years, there would be required annually for the 
upkeep only of the American merchant fleet 5 
per cent of this tonnage, or approximately 950,- 
000 gross tons. This amount is an understate- 
ment as much of the American merchant in 1920 
was made up of wooden ships and others rapidly 
olsolescent, so that sanguine authorities looked 
for a future annual replacement requirement of 
some 1,500,000 tons for at least several years. 

Moror SuHrips. Lloyd’s Register reported that 
during 1920 there were launched in the world 
190,000 gross tons of vessels fitted with internal 
combustion engines. At the end of the year 
there were about 170 vessels of this type with an 
aggregate gross tonnage of about 495,000 tons 
under construction in various parts of the world. 
Of those 170 motor ships building between 40 and 
50 were on order in the United Kingdom, while 
the majority of the others were under construc- 
tion in the Scandinavian countries and in Hol- 
land and Germany. It was anticipated that fully 
half of the 170 vessels would be put in commis- 
sion during the vear 1921, adding from 700,000 
to 800,000 tons to the motor ship fleets of the 
world. During the year 1920 there were 24 
ocean-going motorships put into commission— 
the largest number ever completed in a previous 
]2-month period. 

The largest motor ship completed in 1920 was 
the Zoppot, owned by a Danzig firm. She was an 
oi] tank vessel carrying 15,000 tons, but the two 
14,000-ton ships for the Glen Line, the Glenapp 
and the Glenagle, were perhaps more interesting 
ships and were equipped with machinery of much 
higher power. Four more vessela similar in 


every respect to the Glenagle were to be completed - 


during the course of the year 1921. Among the 
more important developments in motor shipping 
was the construction of passenger liners for vari- 
ous companies. Three of these were to be com- 
rnissioned for the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd., before the end of 1921, the first 
being the Magvana. In addition there were to 
he three larger and faster vessels for an Italian 
firm and one or two more for Scandinavian 
owners. 

See INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. 

TANKERS. In the construction of tankers of 
1000 gross tons and over during 1920 the United 
States led all the nations. Out of a total of 
640,000 gross tons launched from all countries 
nearly 90 per cent was in the United States. 
The division of the tanker tonnage was as follows 
for 1920, figures in gross tons: 


United States .......... we ce ee ce eee 567,000 
United Kingdom .............0..0 + cee cees 65.400 
Other countries ..........0 cc ceca cc eee eves 8,000 

WeOrld:-COtal 6664 hee ke eee cess 640,400 


At the end of 1920 the tankers under construc- 
tion in the world aggregated 1,169,000 tons, of 
which 637,100 tons were building in American 
ship-yards, 422.500 in the United Kingdom, and 
109,400 in other countries. This compared with 
a total of 795.000 tons building at the end of 
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September of which 545,000 were building in the 
United States, 232,000 in the United Kingdom, 
and 18,000 in other countries. 

This development in 1920 was of special inter- 
est for bulk-oil carriers were in small demand in 
the spring of 1919, and the time charter rate fell 
to 20s. a deadweight ton a month for a year, or 
only half the rate for cargo tonnage free from 
government restrictions. In less than a vear 
this rate had advanced to 60s., and in the early 
part of 1920 to 80s., a rise almost unprecedented 
in the history of shipping. Accordingly when 
the demand for tankers became generally known 
there was a rush to build oil carriers, and the 
books of American shipyards were crowded with 
new business. Only 74,000 gross tons of tankers 
were building in the United States for private 
account on Oct. 1, 1919; nine months later 815,- 
000 tons were under construction. While oil 
rates were easier at the end of 1920, throughout 
the year the tanker situation loomed up bright 
amid the many uncertainties of shipping. 

A typical instance of a motor ship tanker 
launched from the Tacoma plant of the Todd 
Shipyards Corporation was the 6500 deadweight- 
ton motorship Kennicott for the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company. The Kennicott went down the 
ways in 50 working days after laying of the 
keel. 

She was 360 feet in length, and 9 feet 6 inches 
beam, equipped with two Diesel type engines, each 
developing 1200 indicated horse power. This 
tanker was built under the provisions of Section 
23, of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, which 
permits the reinvestment of taxes exempt in new 
construction as discussed under SHIPPING (q.Vv.). 

AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING YARDS. The _ con- 
struction in 1920 was distributed between a num- 
ber of yards. The Hog Island yard led in the 
production of tonnage, with the Newark Bay 
yard of the Submarine Boat Corporation second, 
just ahead of the Camden plant of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. which took third rank. 
The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, with 
its Fore River, Harlan, Moore, Sparrows Point, 
Potrero, and Alameda plants, led in production 
all other organizations with more than one yard. 
The six yards mentioned turned out 369,350 gross 
tons of merchant ships for government and pri- 
vate interests. At the five yards of the Ameri- 
ean Shipbuilding Company, which had contracts 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation to build 
inore than a ‘hundred ships of the Great Lakes © 
types, there were launched 255,900 gross tons, 
representing 63 steel ships. ; 

ollowing is a list of the 10 leading plants in 
the point of production: 


No. of Grose Total 
ships tone H. P. 
Hog Island ..........- 46 399,950 ar O44 
American S. B. Co..... 63 255,900 ,60 
New York S. B. Corp.. 13 148,800 113,450 
Submarine boat ....... 42 148,890 90,000 
Sun S. B. Co.......... 14 92,800 42,000 
ey Corp (Alameda) S. 
B... COEDS ete ace sae ae 13 131,100 36,400 
Merchant (Harnimaas 8. 

i COPD sere ke Sees S 16 92,160 40,000 
Federal Ss. B. Oo....... 18 78,750 32,900 
Western Pipe . Steel Co. 8 70,400 22,400 
a ge aro el Sek tale P't) 

Mp acene ere eens 75,840 20,400 


Naturally a number of ships were completed 
during the year. but on Dec. 1, 1920, the Spar- 
rows Point yard of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
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Corporation was engaged upon more tonnage 
than any other shipyard in the United States. 
Here were being built four 535-foot passenger 
liners for the Shipping Board. as well as a num- 
ber of large oil tankers with large carrying ca- 
pacities. 

The first 10 yards in the order of tonnage un- 
der construction on Dec. 1, 1920, were: 


; No. of Gross Total 
ships tons Hof. 
Bethlehem i sash P’t) 

S. B. Corp........... 13 170,200 91,500 
New York S. B. Corp 13 121,318 86,900 
Bethlehem (Alameda). 8. 

COPD. os ee ens 10 118,000 28,890 
Bethlehem hs River) 

S. B. Corp. ........ 7 99,060 24,800 
Federal S. B Corp Pee 16 74,750 25,800 
Morse S. Corp.......> 9 67,300 83,400 
Newport Rew D. & 

8: BO ew easek 5 62,100 26,600 
Northwest Steel Co...... 7 56,000 22,400 
Hog Island ........... 7 56,000 17,500 
G. M. Standifer Const. Co. 4 48,000 12,000 
Chickasaw S. B. Co..... 8 45,488 24,800 


By the end of 1920 there was a total of 445 
steel ships. aggregating 1,742,599 gross tons, 
under construction in American shipyards, for 
both private and government account, according 
to the bulletin of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping. The Shipping Board’s fleet under con- 
struction had dwindled to 65, while a grand total 
of 380 was on the ways for private interests. 

The bulk of the shipbuilding being produced 
for private lines was on the Atlantic. In all 189 
ships, of 772,929 gross tons, were being built in 
Atlantic shipyards; 43, of 302,645 tons, on the 
Pacific; 31, of 77,319 tons on the Gulf; six, of 
11,916 tons on the Great Lakes, and 111, of 79,- 
375, in the interior. The Shipping Board tonnage 
was distributed geographically as follows: At- 
lantic, 36, of 318,980 tons; Pacific, 19, of 127,006 
tons; Gulf, nine, of 58,725 tons; Great Lakes, 
one ship of 2677 tons. 

The range in gross tons showed that the great- 
est number of ships under way at the end of the 
year were river craft. The following table shows 
the size of the craft then building: 


, Tonnage Range 
Size Range 0. 


No Gross Tons 
under 500 95 32,667 
501 to 1000 116 86,041 
1091 to 2000 12 17,880 
2001 to 3000 8 22,346 
4001 to 4000 16 56,213 
4001 to 5000 6 27,668 
5001 to 6000 88 215,518 
6001 to 7000 51 841,063 
7001 to 8000 42 312,387 
8001 to 9000 28 201,549 
9001 to 10000 9 88,680 
10001 to 11000 22 231,280 
11001 to 12000 i ee oor re? 
12001 to 138000 
13001 to 14000 8 108,000 
TOG) 266-08. 446% 4635 Gx 445 1,742,599 


Late in the year the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping (see 1916 YEAR Book, article SHIPBUILD- 
ING) announced that it had under advisement a 
proposal to extend its classification facilities to 
the vast fleet of American craft engaged in com- 
merce on rivers and in harbors. This would 
bring under classification towboats. steamboats, 
barges of all descriptions, car floats, and canal 
boats. It was believed that this would eliminate 
certain preventable casualties and would be re- 
flected in consequent lowering of insurance rates. 
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Following are tables showing the steel tonnage 
building at the end of the year for private in; 
terests and for the Shipping Board: 


For PRIVATE ACCOUNT 
Type and fuel No 


Cargo—Ooal .........---56--: 17 9,987 
ect has as irae eecar et gains va eomheaebieg 57 222,690 
Coal and oil ........-2.000 8 48,544 
Total.) 66.262 Wok oe sake 408 220 363,056 
Tanker—Oil ..........020220% 115 844,689 
Coal and oil .............. 1 . 
Non-prop. ..-...-0-esecesee 44 23,439 
TOUG) -s6si as Swe a eee CAS 160 872,128 
Grand Total ...........-. 380 1,235,184 
For SHIPPING BOARD 
Type and fuel No. Gross tons 
Cargo—Oil ....... ccc cee eee 60,684 
Coal and oil ............... 24 151,561 
Total . 5.664.508 sh 6560 683045 33 212,195 
Tanker—Oil ..........-.2000- 8 55,000 
Transport—Oil ............... 4 30,220 
Passenger and cargo—Oil ...... 18 189,000 
Coal and oil ........2..000- 2 21,000 
Wotal, xokcesee daw t vac aes 32 210,000 
Grand Total .............200% 65 507,415 


See SHippinc, UNITED STATES. 

SHIPPING. In the aftermath of the World 
War shipping inevitably figured not only on ac- 
count of the vast destruction by German sub- 
marines and extraordinary efforts at replacement 
and to provide new facilities for transport, but 
in the general attempts at restoring commercial 
activity on a peace basis in view of new and 
changing economic conditions. As will appear 
from the table on page 622 the world’s steam 
tonnage in June, 1920, was some 20 per cent 
greater than on June 30, 1914, but at the later 
dute the amount of available cargo was only 
about two-thirds what it was before the war. 
Operating costs had increased threefold over 
ante-bellum days, ranging all the way from wages 
to fuel, while, as was inevitable, with a surplus 
of tonnage and no increase in commerce, rates 
had declined from previous high levels to a point 
even lower than in the spring and early summer 
of 1914. Much of this decline occurred in 1920, 
particularly in the rates on such cargoes as coal, 
grain, cotton, and other bulk shipments that ordi- 
narily form nearly two-thirds of the ocean 
freights. At the beginning of the year the 
freight rate on coal from Hampton Roads to 
France or Rotterdam was quoted about $23 a 
ton, while before the end of 1920 it had reached 
the lowest level since 1914, $4.75 a ton. Grain 
from Buenos Aires to the United Kingdom was 
heing shipped at the end of the year 1920 for 
478. 6d. a ton, as compared with 225s. in February 
and 30s. in 1913. Piece-cargo rates, which were 
controlled by agreements between the liner com- 
panies, also broke during 1920, but not so sharply. 

On the other hand there were increases during 
the year in oil and passenger rates, and from a 
limited demand for oil carriers in 1919, there 
was in 1920 active seeking after tankers and high 
prices were paid for both charters and for freight. 
This led to new construction and orders on a 
greater scale than for other types of craft. (See 
SHIPBUILDING.) One reason for the increased 
passenger fares were the higher operating costs 
analogous in part to those of a hotel on land, but 
notwithstanding this there was in the first part: 
of the year active passenger business. Steerage: 
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business increased during the year but fears were 
expressed that legislation to restrict immigration 
to the United States to be passed by Congress 
might interfere with this seriously. 

The great revival in shipping represented heavy 
investments in marine transportation not only in 
the United States but throughout the world and 
the decline in ocean borne commerce due to world 
conditions naturally developed serious conditions. 
There were failures of companies that had been 
organized to purchase or build steamships at the 
luigh prices and by the end of 1920 there was little 
encouragement for an immediate improvement. 

The accompanying table, condensed from 
_ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, shows the gross 
tonnage of the world’s steamers, according to 
nationality, in June, 1914, 1919, and 1920, the 
returns covering vessels of 100 gross tons or ‘over. 
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1. The total American registered, enrolled, and 
licensed tonnage on June 30, 1920, was 16,324,- 
624 gross tons, three times the tonnage in 1914 
of Germany, whose former place as the second 
maritime power the United States assumed. 

2. [he year’s increase in American shipping 
was 3,416,724 gross tons, an annual increase 
larger than the whole world’s increase during any 
year before 1914. 

3. The American ships built and documented 
during the year 1919-20 aggregated 3,880,639 
gross tons, an output comparable only to the 
world’s pre-war record launching of 3,332,882 
gross tons in 1913 and the British record of 
3.808,056 gross tons under construction on June 
30, 1920. At the end of December, 1919, Ameri- 
can shipyards had built ships (including a small 
tonnage for foreign owners) at the rate of 4,258,- 


Oountry June, 1914 Gross tone Grose tons 
: . Grose tons June ,1919 June, 1920 
United Kingdom ..........ccccccccccces 18,892,000 16,345,000 18,111,000 
British Dominions ............ ccc ce cece 1,682,000 1,683,000 2,082,000 
Dnited States: 
Beagoing .......c.cccccsccscccceas 2,027,000 9,773,000 12,406,000 
Great Lakes ......... ccc cece eees 2,260,000 2,160,000 2,119,000 
Austria-Hungary ..........c cc cccecceces 1,052,000 713,000 j= j= = vesececes 
AOI 4k oie Sw Soman Sede eee abe eee 41,000 806,000 410,000 
OT OBU oso ialeu 55 eased Oe ce Wa See Bios 268,000 493,000 475.000 
DGONMOQ ME 466 aie 60 0S ios 0.6 BG 68S ow ORO BO 770,000 631,000 719,000 
BCG a ASS CREE eR ROS 1,922,000 1,962,000 2,963,000 
DY Shieh ew eee Ree ee a ae hee Kae 5,185,000 3,247,000 19,000 
Of yt. Se a a ac a ee aya ee ricer CnC ere 821,000 291,000 497,000 
TUBIY: cot ieee hte SOL ace ee ale Sta ewn s 1,430,000 1,288,000 2,118,000 
DRDAT 2566 ho 98 b:4 Bia oo Sa ele Oe eb ow Wee OS 1,708,000 2,825,000 2,996,000 
Netherlands ........cccccccccccccccecs 1,472,000 1,574,000 1,778,000 
NOPWAS 6.6 6408 sie ie ks 8a eee reeds 1,957,000 1,597,000 1,980,000 
BORN: fo 6 eb dalte C4 Oi hee hens BOw ewes 884,000 709,000 937,000 
SWOMON 6s bbs Brinda eae RS eA ak 1,015,000 917,000 996,000 
Other countries .........c ccc cecccncene 1,778,000 1,758,000 2,954,000 
Total steam tonnage .........-.00. 45,404,000 47,897,000 53,905,000 
Sail tonnage (net for 1914 and 1919) .. 3,686,000 3,022,000 8,409,000 
Grand total ......... pe ee eee 49,090,000 50,919,000 57,314,000 


Under the heading “Other countries” for 1920 
are included about 1,000,000 gross tons of former 
German ships, the allotment of which among the 
victorious nations had not been made when the 
table was compiled. 

The world’s increase in shipping during the 
vear 1919-20 had been 6,400,000 gross tons, or 
double the increase in any previous vear, and 
shipbuilding was proceeding in 1920 at double the 
pre-war rate. The increase in shipping since the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 was 8,224,000 gross 
tons, while the increase during the six vears from 
1908 to 1914 was 8,167,000 gross tons. The sea- 
borne cargoes of the world in 1920 as already 
stated undoubtedly were less than _ before 
the war because normal production had not been 
resumed in most countries, reducing generally 
the volume of export cargoes. Furthermore, 
every nation which took part in the war incurred 
heavy debts which involve high taxes, lessening 
further its ability to import anything but neces- 
sities. Nevertheless, there was tonnage to move 
all available cargoes but the loss of passenger 
ships had not been made good. While American 
steam tonnage has increased by 10,400,000 gross 
tons since 1914, there was nearly 2,000,000 gross 
tons leas for the rest of the world. 

UnitTep States SHIPPING. According to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion the year 1919-20 was one of maximum rec- 
ords in most branches of American shipping and 
shipbuilding not likely to be equaled for years to 
come. As officially summarized the following 
significant statements are made: 


}4] gross tons per annum and at the end of 
March, 1920, American yards had built steel ships 
alone at the rate of 3,679,285 gross tons per 
annum. The peak of annual wooden-ship pro- 
duction, 1,021,620 gross tons, had been reached at 
the end of June, 1919, and declined to 297,864 
gross tons during the fiscal year 1919-20. 

4. American ships registered for foreign trade 
on June 30, 1920, aggregated 9,928,595 gross tons, 
nearly tenfold the tonnage so registered in 1914. 

5. This registered tonnage during normal do- 
mestic conditions of trade, control, and produc- 
tion would suffice to carry about 60 per cent in 
value of the foreign trade of the United States 


and, in fact, during the years 1919-1920 carried 


45 per cent in value of American exports and 39 
per cent in value of imports, while in 1914 
American ships carried only 10 per cent in 
value of exports and imports. 

6. The increase during the year 1919-1920 in 
United States tonnage registered for foreign 
trade was 3,258,869 gross tons, or virtually 50 
per cent, and was by itself more than the ton- 
nage under any flag but the British (which 
amounted to 20,582,652 gross tons), slightly ex- 
ceeding the total of 3,245,194 gross tons under 
the French flag, which ranked next to the Ameri- 
can. ; 

7. The clearances of American ships in foreign 
trade aggregated almost 29,000,000 net tons, or 
close to 52 per cent of the total clearances and 
double the percentage of 1914. 

8. For the first time in a third of a century 
one-half of the officers and crews of American 
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ships in foreign trade were American citizens, 
born or naturalized. 

The accompanying table also from the Report 
of the American Commisioners of Navigation 
shows at a glance the changes which had taken 
place year by year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, in the gross tonnage 
of American shipping (the gross ton being 100 
cubic feet of the entire closed-in spaces of the 
ship, including those occupied by engines, boil- 
ers, and bunker coal as well as those available 
for cargo or passengers) : 


I 


Ooasting Trade 
Foreign Great Sea and 

June 80 trade Lakes river Total 

1914... 1,076,152 2,882,922 8,969,614 7,928,688 
1915... 1,871,548 2,818,000 38,699,886 8,389,429 
1916... 2,191,715 2,760,815 38,517,119 8,469,649 
1917... 2,446,899 2,769,824 3,654,814 8,871,087 
1918... 8,603,706 2,708,528 38,612,289 9,924,518 
1919... 6,669,726 2,635,680 38,601,894 12,907,800 
1920... 9,928,595 2,595,062 3,800,867 16,824,024 


As accounting for the above increase of nearly 
9,000,000 gross tons in the American shipping 
in the foreign trade, it may be said that the 
ship registry act of 1914 (See YEAR Boox for 
1914, article, SHIPBUILDING) transferred to 
American registry, American owned foreign built 
ships amounting to 752,652 gross tons, while the 
seized German ships registered on June 30, 1920, 
numbered 56 and amounted to 309,893 gross tons. 
In addition about 300,000 gross tons were then 
temporarily in military or naval service. The 
remainder came from building under war con- 
ditions. - 

In the calendar year 1920 according to the 
statistics of the Department of Commerce 
American vessels carried a larger proportion of 
the country’s water-borne export trade as meas- 
ured by value than during any previous year 
since the increase of the United States merchant 
marine. The total value of water-borne exports 
in 1920 was $7,145,448,264, of which vessels un- 
der the American flag moved $3,116,352,644, or 
more than 43 per cent. In 1919 out of an aggre- 
gate of $6,951,358,746, American ships accounted 
for $2,549,505,970, or about 36 per cent, and in 
the preceding year they transported $965,629,697, 
or less than 20 per cent of a total of $5,155,583,- 
080. In the fiscal year 1914 American ships 
carried commodities valued at $368,359,756, or 
..7 per cent of the total foreign trade, which 
was $3,785,468,512. 

This increased trade was at the expense of the 
British merchant marine whose activity in this 
field declined. In 1918 British bottoms moved 
American exports valued at $2,195,823,050, or 
more than 42 per cent of the aggregate; in 1919, 
$2,452,935,350, or approximately 35 per cent, and 
in 1920, $2,587,876,023, or about 36 per cent. 
Norwegian shipping occupied third position dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920, but in the latter year its pro- 
portion fell to. less than 8 per cent. 

The record of clearances in export trade al- 
ready referred to by the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation further reflected the gains by American 
shipping, which contributed in 1920 slightly 
more than half of the net tonnage so cleared. 
It is well worthy of record that American ships 
predominated in the trade with North and South 
America and supplied three-sevenths of the ton- 
nage cleared to Asia. In the clearances to Eu- 
rope, Oceania, and Africa foreign shipping re- 
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tained a commanding lead, although less marked 
than in some preceding years. 

The accompanying table shows the value of 
American water-borne exports distributed &c- 
cording to the flags of the ships carrying them 
aoe the year 1920, with comparisons with 


Carrted in— 


’ 1919 19380 
American vessels..... 2,549,505,970 8,116,352,644 
Foreign vesselsa— 

Belgian eter ee 102,986,289 76,869,551 
British ............ ,452,985,350 2,587,876,023 
Danish ............ 140,606,725 71,841,461 
Dutch ............ 164,844,666 158,817,042 
French ............ 163,289,016 166,125,542 
German ry eae 130,619 9,671,188 
Italian ...........- 241,188,601 215,440,522 
Japanese Se eleerae Sank $59,844,178 208,858,613 
Norwegian ......... 401,873,116 286,681,600 
Spanish eee aan WA te 101,282,018 113,324,461 
Swedish ............ cc ceeccece 54,074,324 
All other .......... 278,427,208 130,515,848 


vessels 4,401,852.776  4,029,095,620 


Below is shown the net tonnage cleared in 
American export trade during 1920, with com- 
parisons for the preceding year: 


Year 1919 
American Foreign | Total 
Europe ......... 6,010,148 18,868,195 19,878,848 
No. America ..... 16,381,850 8,884,968 24,766,818 
So. America ..... 1,608,590 1.859,620 2,968,210 
ASI® woe e ee eeee. 658,272 1,724,829  2.878,101 
Uceania ........ 206,888 568,877 775,765 
Africa .......... 81,328 368,086 494,414 
Total. *.0k2564 24,992,076 26,264,575 51,256,651 
Yeur 1920 
American Poreign Total 
Europe ........ 7,825,420 16,941,890 24,766,810 
No. America ..... 21,924,106 11,715,824 88,689,930 
So. America .... 2,849,725 2,138,728 488,458 
Asia ....,..... 1,206,890 1,686,447 2,898,867 
Oceania ........ 886,157 585,227 921,884 
frica .......... 388,680 722,948 1,111,628 
Total ....... 84,080,978 83,790,594 67,821,572 


Unrtrep States SHIPPING BoarD. This de- 
partment of the government was rather a storm 
centre during 1920 both as regards its policies 
and its administration. In its annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, the Ship- 
ping Board stated that it had established 209 
freight services to all parts of the world with 
the great fleet of merchant vessels produced by 
American shipyards. During this 12 months’ 
period the shipbuilders had delivered to the 
United States government 1002 ships aggregat- 
ing 5,694,567 dead-weight tons. 

Largely as a result of the work of the Ship- 
ping Board the United States in 1920 occupied 
second place in the world’s shipping, and on com- 
pletion of the corporation programme it would 
probably have as much ocean-going tonnage as 
all the other countries combined, with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain. On June 30, 1920, the 
entire sea-going American merchant marine of 
ships, over 750 dead-weight tons in capacity, 
represented 3404 vessels of 16,918,212 dead- 
weight tons, not including over 2,000,000 tons 
of shipping on the Great Lakes. 

On June 30, 1920, the United States Shippin 
Board had a total of 209 established genera 
cargo routes of which 202 were between United 
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States and foreign ports and between United 
States ports, and seven between foreign ports. 
These various berths afforded shippers 229 serv- 
ices. 

A further subdivision shows that of the 202 
general cargo berths there were 100 from North 
Atlantic, 27 from South Atlantic, 54 from Gulf 
and 21 from Pacific coast ports. Among these 
were many which were newly established. 

The maintenance of the fleet cost the Shipping 
Board about $70,000,000 annually in repairs. 

For repairs to the ex-enemy vessels and re- 
conditioning charges after their delivery to the 
United States Shipping Board, $5,413,789.40 was 
expended. 

Conclusions on the comparative merits of the 
various cargo carriers built by the Shipping 
Board were thus summed up in the light of sev- 
eral years’ operating experience. The Hog Is- 
land type was found to be the most desirable 
for general service. The Submarine Boat Cor- 

vration type was well fitted for service in the 

altic and Scandinavian trade. Light draft 
lake-type vessels were admirable for the West 
-Indies trade, particularly the south ports of 
Cuba. Larger lake-type vessels were well suit- 
ed for various coast-wise services and in trade 
to northern ports of Cuba. Nine of the larger 
lake-type were employed in Oriental feeder serv- 
ice, this service calling at the smaller outports, 
collecting cargo and bringing it to the regular 
ports of call. Vessels of the 8800 dead weight 
class and also the 9500 dead weight were espe- 
cially suitable for the cotton and grain trade 
on account of their size, but during the off cot- 
ton and grain season great difficulty existed in 
filling ships of this size on the same berth and 
maintaining the same schedule as would exist 
during the cotton and grain season. <At such 
off season periods vessels of the Submarine Boat 
Corporation type and the Japanese constructed 
type, approximately 6400 dead weight. were con- 
sidered more suitable as substitutions, while the 
larger ships were diverted to other services. 

By June 20, 1919, the sales divigion of the 
Shipping Board had sold 426 ships, aggregating 
2,195,440 dead weight tons, for a consideration 
of $279,914,594.31, generally on a deferred pay- 


ment plan. A summary of the sales follows: 
No. Dead 
New steel ves- weight 
vessels: sela tons Sales value 
Cargo .......... 181 820,761 $132,643,398.70 
Refrigerator .. 8 25,558 5,539,607.71 
Frght. & pass.... 2 10,650 8,288,000.00 
Passenger ....... 2 8,610 2,250,000.00 
Reconveyances (steel) : 
Cargo ......-.... 88 287,248 82,227,683.78 
Tankers .......... 37 885,592 60,552,290.68 
Passenger ....... 2 9,972 1,690,872.66 
Reconstruction 
lakers (cargo) ... 27 100,201 4,642,104.12 
Ex-Austrian |steel) : 
og ee ere ree 29,588 4,099,082.50 
Ex-German (steel): 

TRO -2 os ew eee 191,676 24,288,491.00 
‘Passenger ....... 4 20,402 750.000.00 
Frght. & pass..... 1 2,620 300,000.00 
Sailers ......... 6 22,197 1,220,885.00 
TURE: 66060 009 eee 21,000.00 

Wood vessels 
Cargo— 

NOW <i5 cb40 ses 34 150,576 7,095,852.21 

Old. fia wk 65.0S 1 2,700 10,000.00 
Wrecks ......... 3 10,828 85,631.00 
Barges .......... 45 88,416 2,395,400.00 

Composite vessels (car- 
RO} n4n5 Sees Bia Nine 6 20,850 1,085,000.00 
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No. Dead 

New ateel ves- wetyht : 
vessels: sels tons Salea value 
Concrete vessels (tank- 

eer ee oe ee 7,000 700,000.00 
Tugs: 

WO0d) 6446S ees 22. ° Sy Aenes 1,744,400.00 

Steel ............ OT - Beaswacees 3,896,000.00 

Total ....... 426 2,195,440 $279,914,594.81 


During the year, the Board authorized the 
transfer of 367 vessels, aggregating 263.632 gross 
tons to foreign registry. The types were: 305 
wooden vessels, 155,686 tons; 55 steel vessels, of 
97.879 tons; 6 iron vessels, of 7907 tons, and 
1 composite vessel of 2100 tons. 

The total losses of Shipping Board vessels 
amounted to 22 ships, of 97,135 dead weight tons, 
9 of which were steel, 12 wood, and 1 concrete. 
The steel ships with their dead weight tonnage, 
date of loss, etc., were as follows: 

Steel cargo— 


Carydon, 4062, Sept. 9, 1919, foundered and 
sunk in Bahama Channel. 

Council Bluffs, 4140, Nov. 13 1919, sunk off 
Terschelling; total loss. 

Lake Conway, 2875, Sept. 9, 1919, lost in hur- 
ricane in Gulf. 

Lake Licking, 3525, Feb. 21, 1920, stranded off 
Cuba. 

Lake Stobi, 4155, June 1, 1920, stranded off 
Gota Islands. 

Liberty Glo, 7600, Dec. 8, 1919, struck mine 
in North Sea; total loss. 

West Aleta, 8660, Feb. 19, 1920, stranded on 
Terschelling. 

West Arvada, 8800, Sept. 16, 1919, sunk near 
Dutch coast; total loss. 

Total (eight vessels), 43,817. 

Steel refrigerator— — 

Polar Land, 5520, Nov. 9, 1919, sunk 75 miles 
off Cape Breton. 

Total (nine 


The activity of the Shipping Board in other 
directions may be appreciated by the fact that 
ky 1920 a chain of foreign branches had been 
established with representatives in the principal 
ports of Europe and Scandinavia. In less than 
a year, or by June, 1920, there had been organ- 
ized branch offices at the following places: In 
the United Kingdom, London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Cardiff (for the whole of the Bristol 
Channel), Fowey, Hull, Newcastle; on the Con- 
tenent, Helsingfors, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
Copenhagen, Danzig, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Paris, Dunkirk, Le Havre, Brest, St. Na- 
zaire, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Barce- 
lona, Marseilles, Naples, Piraeus, Constantinople, 
Fort Said. Other porta were covered by travel- 
ing representatives. On June 30, 1920, the de- 

artment had under its supervision in the United 
Kingdom ports 140 vessels, in Continental ports, 
77, in European waters 114, a total of 331 vessels. 

Reference already has been made to the amount 
of foreign commerce engaged by the United States 
merchant marine base on values. According to 
a survey of all cargo vessels entering and clear- 
ing in the foreign trade for the first six months 
of 1920, made by the Shipping Board, ships un- 
der the American flag were carrying about onc- 
half of the ocean-borne commerce to and from 
the United States. The relative volume of trade 
is shown by the following analysis: 


steel vessels), 49,337. ‘ 
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Deadweight Cargo 
Veseels tons tons 
American ships .... 9,550 651,584,620 22,724,217 
Other ships ...... 6,008 385,397,080 15,273,967 


Total 15,558 86,931,700 87,998,184 


ese eeeee 


As regards the export trade, American ships, 
composing 61.6 per cent of the vessels engaged, 
carried 51 per cent of the cargo, while foreign 
ships 38.4 per cent of the ships engaged, 
moved 49 per cent of the exports. A_ bet- 
ter showing was made in the import trade. 
The freighters of American documentation, 61.2 
per cent of the ships engaged in the traffic, trans- 
ported 75.9 per cent of the cargo tonnage, while 
the vessels of other nations, 38.8 per cent of the 
total number, carried 24.1 per cent of the freight. 

The original programme adopted prior to the 
signing of the armistice naturally involved a 
greater number of ships than could be utilized 
even under normal peace conditions not to men- 
tion the curtailed commercial activity of 1920, 
the fleet, so provided, would have been composed 
of 3268 ships, of 18,381,276 d. w. tons, had not 
951 ships, of 4,697,465 d. w. tons, been canceled 
after the signing of the armistice. The expendi- 
tures of the government were thus reduced $650,- 
000,000. Accordingly the net shipbuilding pro- 
gramme as of June 30, 1920, contemplated 2315 
ships, of 13,675,711 d. w. tons. 

In view of the foregoing discussion of the ac- 
tivity of the Shipping Board as revealed in its 
annual report, it must not be inferred that its 
work or its personnel was free from criticism. 
There were during the year serious charges of 
extravagance, waste, mismanagement, and even 
graft, which were more or less voiced in investi- 
gations, and rather generally in the public press. 
Tlere after the military ‘and naval expenditure 
went the peoples’ money raised from Liberty Bond 
sales and taxes and a critical spirit was general. 
In particular one feature of the Shipping Board’s 
work in 1920 was its failure to dispose of war- 
built vessels. It was urged in defense that any 
new shipping company expanding in three years 
to 7,454,000 gross tons would be cumbersome and 
inefficient, but there was no little censure for 
the Board for adhering stubbornly to inflexible 
policies at variance with facts. It was charged 
that the Board’s bungling had saddled the tax- 
payer with the maintenance and unprofitable 
operation of a huge fleet of expensive ships; for 
the operating expenses as shown by the consoli- 
dated balance sheet of June 30, 1920, exceeded 
the income by more than %500,000,000. 

By the end of 1920 the situation had not 
cleared and the outlook for the American mer- 
chant marine was not altogether promising. It 
must be realized that while the seagoing steam 
tonnage over 1000 gross tons increased from 
1,601,000 gross tons on June 30, 1914, to 11,- 
146,000 tons on Dec. 1, 1920, two-thirds of it 
was owned by the Shipping Board built under 
war time conditions and cost around $200 a dead- 
weight ton. The most efficient operation of a 
$200-a-ton ship cannot possibly meet the com- 
petition of European and Japanese companies, 
some of which during the year had written off 
their steamers to as low as $8 a deadweight ton. 

In view of the statements just made it may 
be difficult to appreciate the fact that 237 com- 
panies with an authorized capital of $50,000 or 
greater were organized in 1920 to engage in some 
branch of shipping activity, according to the 
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records specially maintained by The Journal of 
Commerce (New York). Of these 96 were start- 
ed with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, or 
greater. The indicated investment in the ship- 
ing industry involved in their formation was 
585,448,000, this capitalization figure setting a 
new high record for any 12-month period since 
the outbreak of the war in 1914. In 1919, the 
egeregate authorized capital of shipping concerns 
chartered was only $323,613,000, or more than 
$250,000,000 below last year’s total. The small- 
er aggregate stood as the previous record. 

The volume of new enterprise in the shipping 
field followed pretty closely the trend of condi- 
tions in the industry. During the early months 
of the year when employment was available for 
ships at fairly attractive profits, the number of 
new companies started and the amount of capital 
they involved was well above the returns for the 
closing quarters as shown in the tabular state- 
ment herewith. Throughout the year uncertain- 
ty as to government policy hampered develop- 
ment, a condition which prevailed even to the 
end of the year. The demoralization of ocean 
freight rates due to the collapse of international 
trade also was a controlling factor. 

The average indicated investment per com- 
pany during December figures out as $1,210,938. 
This average compares with $521,428 in Novem- 
ber, $3,650,000 in October, $746,666 in September, 
$1,227,500 in August, and $1,458,533 in July. 
For preceding months of the year the company 
average was as follows: June, $2,607,575; May, 
$999,469; April, $8,128,864; March, $2,945,237; 
February, $1,963,530, and January, $2,384,531. 
The average for the 237 concerns organized dur- 
ing the year is $2,470,244. 

The indicated investment in new shipping en- 
terprise during these periods is shown below: 


Aug.-Dec.'14 $8 1,844,000 Year 1917... 271,503.000 
Year 1915... 37,062,000 Year 1918... 120,353,000 
Year 1916... 69,466,000 Year 1919... 323,613,000 
Year 1920— 
January .... $76,805,000 August ..... 24,550,000 
February 88,880,000 September 6.720,000 
| 61,850,000 October 36,500,000 
April ...... 178,885,000 November ... 8,650,000 
BY 6% seen 81,088,000 December ... 19,375,000 
June ....... 86,050,000 ——_—_—__— 
July ....... 26,250,000 Total .....$585,448,000 


MERCHANT MABINE ACT. In the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of June 5, 1920, known as the Jones law, 
which provided for the continuance of the United 
States Shipping Board and for shipping affairs 
in general there was a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of Subsidies to American shipping at least 
in part. In section 24 of this act jimitations on 
the rates and other conditions of mail subsidies 
were removed leaving the matter of compensa- 
tion to the United States Shipping Board and 
the Postmaster General within, however, the 
appropriations made by the Congress. In section 
11 of the same act, it was provided there would 
be loaned to shipowners to build new ships an 
amount not to exceed $25,000,000 a year for five 
years derived from funds from the sale of govern- 
ment-owned ships and receipts from their opera- 
tion. Furthermore in section 7 provision was 
made for certain experimental steamship lines 
to be operated by the Shipping Board until it 
was shown that they could not be made self- 
gi ee 

ection 23 permitted the earnings of American 
vessels to be exempted from excess profits taxes 
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up to one-third the cost of approved types of new 
ships to be built in American yards. Up to Dec. 
3], 1920, 39 vessels, totalling 453,000 deadweight 
tons and representing a declared value of ap- 
proximately $75,000,000, were included under 
the provisions of the law. Of the total, 31 of 
376,000 tons were ordered by the large oil com- 
panies. 

Section 34 of the act sought to remove any re- 
striction on the United States to impose dis- 
criminating duties against foreign ships, by ter- 
minating any articles in treaties or conventions 
and directed the President to give 90 days’ no- 
tice of such action. President Wilson refused 
to issue such a proclamation or take steps to- 
ward the abrogation of existing commercial 
treaties on the ground that the Congress had no 
constitutional right to authorize or direct such 
a proclamation, consequently this section was 
ineffective during the year. A large part of the 
Merchant Marine Act dealt with ship mortgages, 
the purpose being to popularize shipping bonds 
by making a vessel mortgage prior to material- 
men’s liens. Up to the end of 1920 the effects 
of this provision were not visible. See SHp- 
BUILDING. 

SHIPPING BOARD, U. S. See Surpsvi.p- 
ING; SHIPPING. 

SHIPWRECKS. See Sarety aT SEA. 

SHOES, SHOE INDUSTRY. See Boots 
AND SHOES, 

SHOOTING. Frank S. Wright of Buffalo, 
N. Y., retained his title as national amateur 
champion at the Grand American Handicap 
Tcurnament held at Edgewater Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Osear Hansen of Fremont, Neb.. tied 
Wright at 197 targets out of a possible 200, but 
in the shoot-off Wright scored 25 as against 
Hansen’s 23. The doubles championship went 
tc P. H. O’Brien, Butte, Mont., while the woman 
title holder for the year was Mrs. Judd H. Bruff, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo., 
captured the American professional honors after 
a shoot-off with R. O. Heikes. Dayton, Ohio. The 
amateur championship of America at clay birds 
was won by J. Clark, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 

The annual matches of the National Rifle As- 
sociation were held at Camp Perry, Ohio. The 
winners in the principal events were: team 
match. U. S. Infantry; individual, Sergt. H. 
Whitaker. U. S. Infantry; team, pistols, U. 8. 
Marines; individual, Sergt. J. M. Thomas, U. §. 
Marine Corps. See OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Importe 

Countries 1913-14 1918-19 
United States ........ $ 1,066,171 $ 2,475,104 
Australia ............ 68,357 170,476 
Austria-Hungary ...... 169.096 .......... 

Belgium ...........0. 608,112 qT 
CHING: (6 wos d ciewnine dss 3,250,684 3,430,120 
Cochin-Ohina ......... 311,838 406,707 
Denmark ............ 219,953 50,565 
Dutch possessions 997,868 1,689,958 
France ........2..0-: 565,428 231,720 
Germany ...........-. 2,458,889 .......... 
Hongkong ........... 5,375,366 7,137,777 
THIS: 64-4. 62 eke se ess 3,451,617 3,946,707 
Ta ly 6c. $e ew hs Oe ese 304,055 23,751 
PAPAD 6s vee se oe 6 ses 777,389 4,486,909 
Netherlands .......... 523,033 211,052 
Russia: 42 5.02.4 446 0-05 9104 eek ewes 
Singapore ............ 5,741,655 5,598,561 
Switzerland .......... 237,029 94,674 
United Kingdom ...... 7,238,206 7,812,467 
All other countries ... 218,070 876,731 
Total cos xccikas 333,591,870 $38,144,009 
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SIAM. A monarchy of southeastern Asia, be- 
tween 6° and 20° south latitude and 97° and 
106° east longitude with an approximate length 
from north to south of 1200 miles and a 
breadth of 480 miles. Capital, Bangkok. 

AREA AND PopuLaTIon. Area about 195,000 
square miles; population 1915_16, 8,819,686; es- 
timated, 1918-19, 8,924,000. The population of 
Bangkok is estimated at 628,675, of whom about 
200,000 are Chinese; population of the island of 
Puket, about 179,600. 

Propuorion. Agriculture is in a primitive 
condition. [The chief product is rice. In the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1919, the total area 
under rice cultivation was 13,491,067 rai (2% rai 
= about 1 acre) and the yearly average for the 
preceding five years reached 13,326,313, whereas 
the total area under six other principal crops 
during ‘the same year amounted to only 161,595 
rai, which were distributed as follows: Cotton, 
27,626 rai, average 31,840; tobacco, 54,114 rai, 
average 57,819; peas, 14,357 rai, average 20,467 
rai; sesame, 5,628, maize, 38,786 rai, average 
34,212 rai. Live stock, April 1, 1919, numbered 
4,593,136 of which 2,108,072 were buffaloes. Min- 
eral resources are varied, including tin, tungsten, 
wolfram, iron, coal, zinc, manganese, and anti- 
mony. Tin is exploited on the island of Puket. 

ComMERcE. The following information in re- 
spect to commerce, finance and communications 
was supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the end of 
1920: The total value of the foreign trade of 
Siam, entered and declared with the customs at 
the port of Bangkok, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1920, amounted to 315,740,033 ticals 
($116,823,812 gold), compared with 265,123,347 
ticals ($98,095,638) for the previous year. The 
imports of foreign goods were valued at 138,439, 
074 ticals ($51,222,457), and the exports of 
native products at 177,300,959 ticals ($65,601,- 
355). The import figures exceeded those for 
1918-19 by 35,347,157 ticals ($13,078,448), and 
the aggregate values of the exports were higher 
than in 1918-19 by 15,269,529 ticals ($5,649,- 
726). While in most instances the increased 
trade figures were accounted for by enhanced val- 
ues of the goods, attention may also be called to 
the fact that in 1919-20 the average equivalent of 
£1 was 11.28 ticals, compared with an average 
value of 13.02 ticals for the three previous years. 
The tical values have been converted into United 


States currency at 30.37 to the tical. During the 
Exports 

1919-80 1913-14 1918-19 1919-20 

3,331.023 § 55,450 $ 156,823 $ 288,104 
109,854 807 15,66 ; 

siete aay ane GOO421 csiaeseois” Gide keetates 
21,484 825,779 wee ee eis 1,060,823 
3,820,111 123,228 565,254 1,402,601 
40,862 40,609 235,359 306,580 
82,263 61,128 75,424 975,704 
2,451,897 444,758 9,030,727 4,610,380 
144,004 155,604 1,105,301 56,473 
13,257 2,747,266 3 .......... 14,569 
12,431,689 13,771,592 16,597,726 13,086,774 
5,614,753 725,451 909,386 1,991,382 
15,350 176,180 111 93,145 
2,265,627 220,097 5,070,628 1,295,719 
196,130 3,080,019 970,995 15,271 
122 M959: ebatcie os. been sae 
10,703,127 16,580,756 28,612,887 25,629,031 
235,307 2901* aes Pawo eek 863,083 
8,770,379 2,151,860 §12,471 4,432,824 
666,218 1,015,713 1,092,871 5,420 
$51,222,457 $42,742,523 $59,951,629 $65,601,355 
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year the local bank rate of exchange ranged from 
about 34 to 42 of United States gold cents to the 
silver tical, whereas in the pre-war period the 
usual value of the tical was 37 cents. According 
to declared values at the port of Bangkok, the 
share of each country in Siam’s foreign trade for 
the fiscal years 1918-19 and 1919-20, as con- 
trasted with the pre-war fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1914, is shown in the table on page 627. 

Siam is one of the three or more great rice 
exporting countries of the world. Exports of rice 
from the kingdom usually reach well over 1,000,- 
000 tons a year, but owing to the partial failure 
of the 1918-19 rice crop and to export prohibi- 
tion, the total exports for 1919-20 were reduced 
to about one-half this i bea amounting to 
only 7,409,453 piculs (493,963 short tons), com- 
pared with 14.201,434 piculs (946,762 tons) in 
1918-19, and a yearly average of 17,982,240 pi- 
culs (1,198,816 tons) for the preceding five years. 
However owing to enormously advanced prices 
the total declared value of the rice exports for 
1919-20 reached 123,082,698 ticals ($45,640,598 
gold), against 132,096,385 ticals ($48,975,662) 
in the previous year. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Vessels cleared at the port 
of Bangkok in 1919-20 number 639 of 581,230 
tons, as compared with 826 of 683,102 tons in 
1918-19. Of the ships entered in 1919-20, 240 
were British; 175 Siamese; and only three were 
under the American flag. In the official railway 
report for the year ending March 31, 1919, the 
length of all the Siamese state railways was given 
as 2,376 kilometers (1 kilometer—0.621 mile), of 
which 2,215 kilometers were open for traffic. The 
working account for this period showed consider— 
able progress on all the lines of the state railways. 
It was planned to link up the northern and 
southern state railway systems of the kingdom 
by a short railway to cross the Menam 
Chao Phya river on a bridge to be constructed 
a short distance above Bangkok. The work on 
the extension of the Korat line to Ubon was 
progressing satisfactorily. During May, 1920, 
the railhead of the northern line of the state 
railways reached Chiengmai, the northern Siamese 
capital. 

Finance. According to official reports the 
budget estimates of the kingdom for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1921, were as follows: 
Ordinary revenue 72,500,000 ticals ($26,825,000), 
ordinary expenditure 82,130,126 ticals ($30,388,- 
147), leaving a deficit of 9,630,126 ticals ($3,563- 
147). The estimates for expenditures to be met 
from other sources than current revenue amounted 
to 15,963,025 ticals ($5,906,319), of which 6,816,- 
225 ticals ($2,522,003) were to be drawn from 
the treasury reserve fund, 8,290,000 ticals ($3,- 
067,300) from loans, and 856,800 ticals ($317,- 
016) from the loan sinking fund. As compared 
with the previous year the ordinary revenue 
was gazetted less by 3,600,000 ticals ($1,332,- 
000), while ordinary expenditures were exceeded 
by 6,173,278 ticals ($2,284,113). 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the king 
(nominally hereditary but designates his suc- 
cessor) who is advised by a cabinet consisting 
of the heads of departments. There is a legis- 
lative council of 40 members including the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, but royal assent to legisla- 
tion is required. King in 1920, Rama VI (Chao 
Fa Maha Vajiravudh). 
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SIBERIA. The northern Asiatic part of Rus- 
sia. Area, 4,831,882 square miles with a popula- 
tion estimated January 1, 1915 at 10,377,900 
(later estimates placed it at 10,510,200). Chief 
cities: Irkutsk (population, 129,700); Tomsk 
(116,664); and Vladivostok (91,464). Nearly 
70 per cent of the inhabitants are settled in 
the agricultural regions of western Siberia. ‘The 
resources are rich, but have not been developed. 
Gold fields have recently been discovered in the 
government of Yeniseisk and in the basins of 
the Amur, Obi and Lena rivers. The men en- 
gaged in mining numbered about 50,000. The 
great Trans-Siberian railway begun in 1891 es- 
tablishes communication between western Europe 
and the Pacific coast, and divides into two 
branches at Stretesk, one extending to Port 
Arthur and Peking and the other to Vladivostock. 
Another branch was under construction along 
the river Amur. See JAPAN. 

SIDGWICK, ArrHur. British scholar and 
naturalist, died at Oxford, about October Ist. He 
was born April 9, 1840, and was the brother of 
the philosopher, Henry Sidgwick; then studied 
at Rugby and graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he won high honors and was elect- 
ed a fellow. He taught for 15 years at Rugby 
and became lecturer and tutor at Oxford where 
his lectures on the Greek tragedies drew large 
audiences. He was a strong and able supporter 
of the Liberal party, being for 25 vears presi- 
dent of the Oxford City Liberal Association. He 
prepared a number of text-books, including an- 
notated classics of authors, and he published a 
few educational essays. For 30 years preceding 
his death he was a conspicuous figure in Oxford 
circles. 

SIERRA LEONE. A British colony and pro- 
tectorate on the west coast of Africa, having 
Liberia on the east and French Guinea on the 
north. Area of the colony, about 4,000 square 
miles; population (1911) 75,572, of whom 702 
were whites. The chief town, Freetown, had a 
population (1911) of 34,090. Area of protec- 
torate 27,000 square miles; population (1911) 
1,327,560. The chief exports were: Palm oil, 
palm kernels, cola nuts, piassava, and ginger. 
Chief imports were: Cotton manufactures, coal, 
tobacco, and spirits. Statistics for trade and 
pane for 1916 to 1919 inclusive were as fol- 
ows: 


1916 1917 1918 1919 

£ £ £ £ 
Imports .... 1,290,817 1,332,752 1,680,886 2,123,344 
Exports .... 1,233,544 1,497,995 1,516,871 2,101,569 
Revenue ... 551,106 546,449 583,159 748,779 
Expenditure. 532,940 512,844 544,011 740,383 
Shinning* .. 1,553,812 1,526,640 1,736,247 ........- 


* Tonnage entered and clenred. 


SILESIA. The name of a former division 
of the Austro-Hugarian monarchy and also of 
8 province of Prussia. The former was a crown- 
land of Austria with an area of 1,988 square 
miles and a population, Dec. 31, 1910, 756,949. 
After the late war it became a part of the new 
republic of Czecho-Slovakia, (q.v.) The Prus- 
sian province of Silesia is the largest division 
of Prussia, the area being 15,573 square miles 
and the population (1910), 5,225,962. The ques- 
tion of the ultimate possession of Upper Silesia 
was one that agitated the Peace Conference and 
continued to disturb international politics 
throughout the year. It was to be settled by 
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pore early in 1912. The area of Upper 
Silesia subject to plebiscite was 3,230 square 
miles with a population of 1,931,240 according 
to the estimates based on the census of 1910. 
See War OF THE NATIONS. 

SILK. The silk industry in 1920 possessed 
special interest for the economist as it was one 
of the first to feel the effects of the general 
after war deflation. Furthermore it is a world 
industry in the sense that production. while 
widely distributed, that is in Asia and Europe, 
depends in a large measure upon distant markets, 
especially in America. Silk always responds 
to world-wide influences, to special or local 
conditions, as for example in the Far East or 
in America, and finally there are the special 
factors peculiar to the industry itself. These 
last are readily apparent and centre in the main 
on the fact that silk is a natural product de- 
pendent greatly on favorable natural conditions, 
and on the fact that it is universally a luxury 
which is bound to suffer by changes in the pros- 
perity and purchasing power of a community. 
At the time of general inflation, which followed 
immediately after the war’s conclusion, silk par- 
ticipated in the general advance of prices, afford- 
ing opportunity for extensive speculation. For 
the conduct of active business at these enhanced 
values and in 1919 there was an active demand 
for silk and silk products, vast capital was re- 
quired and as a result in the process of deflation 
that took place in 1920, with a general curtail- 
ment of credits, silk prices and the silk industry 
were particularly vulnerable. Throughout the 
world banking credits began to tighten. and with 
lack of capital liquidation was inevitable. 
a decreased demand and a more general feeling 
of caution and economy on the part of the pur- 
chasing public, prices of raw silk began to fall 
and this tendency with but occasional rallies 
continued during the vear. This is illustrated 
by the following résumé of the price fluctuations 
on the Yokohama market during 1920, made 
by H. L. Gwalter, a New York Silk Importer 
and authority. 


Double Sin- 
1920 Ertra. Extra Kanes I. shw Tl. 
Jan De ess ews 3530 ores Por 3450 
Oo iadvics 3600 3550 3520 8500 
Ls Pear erren 4080 4020 2970 3950 
Chis eaks 4470 4430 4370 4350 
ee (Slump on Bourse) 
OR Se ok 4400 4330 4270 4250 
Feb. 5...... 4000 3950 2910 3890 
Mar. 2...... 3700 3650 3570 3550 
UO wakare (Bourse breaks to 3100) 
» i AA 3459 3390 3320 3270 
4! See re 3600 ene ixeat 3410 
April ®...... 3250 3220 3120 3100 
17...... 8000 2925 asides 2800 
May 1...... 26090 2500 2050 hcgrdye 
: eee 2400 2200 1820 1800 
a aereereren (Several Japanese banks in troub'e. 
Bourse closed.) 
May 26. .. 2100 1970 Ble cat ee 
5 eae ere 1850 1700 1520 1500 
June T...... 16090 1500 ere 1209 
iil Ave 2000 1850 1550 New Silk 
July 29...... 1350 1850 1120 1100 
Aug.12...... .... 1350 1240 ae 
Sept. 1...... 1370 1270 1140 1130 
eee (Forming Imperial Svndicate) 
16 iw is 700 1640 1580 1560 
4) peer 1630 1570 1520 1500 
Oct See ee 1680 1610 1520 1500 


(Pegged minimum prices to end of year) 


Reading between the lines, in this case literally, 
of the above table, the disorganized conditions 
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of Japanese finances are revealed. and this is 
a subject far beyond the range of the present 
summary (See JAPAN). Furthermore it must 
be realized that speculation was as usual no less 
a feature of the Orient than the Occident and 
when coupled with disorganized finances it was 
unwholesome and unbalancing to the raw silk 
industry. From January prices declined until 
low points were marked at the end of July. 
Early in September silk traders, reelers and 
the Japanese Government agreed on the forma- 
tion of a buying syndicate for the purpose 
of halting the continual decline and stabiliz- 
ing prices on a minimum selling basis, until 
& normal export demand was established. This 
syndicate, which had available resources of 
some $35,000,000, bought silk as offered at ar- 
bitrary prices to sustain the market for the 
balance of the season. 

There was general stagnation in the Japanese 
raw silk market from October through the year. 
Buyers and sellers were waiting for a start on 
the part of the newly organized syndicate or 
Imperial Silk Company, which on October 9 
announced that it had definitely fixed prices on 
the basis of 1,680 yen for double extra, 1,619 
yen for extra, 1,520 yen for Kansai No. 1 and 
1,500 yen for Sinshiu No. 1, at which these 
official quotations were maintained for the re- 
mainder of the year. On November 30, 1920, 
the Japanese reelers shut down their plants, stop- 
ping all production for a period of 78 days, and it 
was decided to keep closed the filatures of the 
Stnsnivu district for an additional 35 days. In 
China also towards the end of the year the 
filatures shut down. 

JAPANESE SILK TRADE. As a result of un- 
favorable conditions already referred to Japan’s 
silk industry suffered an unfavorable vear in 
1920. The only substantial increases in silk 
exports occurred in floss silk, silk handkerchiefs 
and sundry silk fabrics. These gains, however, 
did not make good even one-tenth of the whole 
loss. The following figures show the value of all 
silk exports during 1919 and 1920: 


Kinds of Sik 1919 1920 Decrease 
Yen Yen Yen 

Waste silk.... 18,868,964 17,756,826 1,112,138 
Raw silk .... 628,598,914 382,599,683 240.999,221 
Floss silk .. 7,643,746 8,562,258 *882,512 
Habutai 97,831,427 85,607,112 12,764,315 

epe ...... 24,765,369 22,137,909 2,627,460 
Sundry silk 

fabrics .... 15,411,456 382,073,978 *16,662,522 
Silk handker- 

chiefs ..... 7,195,891 8,087,243 *891,352 


* Increase. 


For the decrease in waste silk all buyers were 
responsible except Italy, whose purchase amount- 
ed to 2,158,784 yen, compared with 1,729,394 
yen in 1919. In 1920 Great Britain and Argen- 
tina purchased more actively in the habutai 
trade, but the decrease in shipments to the 
United States and France was too heavy to be 
offset. The export of crepes showed gains only 
in shipments to Australia and Argentina. The 
decline was especially marked in shipments to - 
Canada. Shipments of silk handkerchiefs to Ar- 
gentina and other countries, however, offset the 
decrease in exports of that item to Europe and 
the United States. 

A classification of the Japanese raw silk 
trade of 1920 according to the importing coun- 
tries and a comparison with 1919 follow: 


SILE 
Countries 1919 1920 Decrease 
Yen en en 

Great Britain. 2,326,026 2,172,517 153,509 
France ...... 17,157,235 37,097,186 *19,939,951 
Un. States... 600,843,287 383,595,922 262,747,315 
Australia .... 40,326 268,426 *228,100 
Othercountries 2,232,000 8,465,632 *6 233,542 

* Increase. 


THE 1920 Raw Sk Crop.. The world’s raw 
silk crop of 1920 and its distribution were 
estimated as follows: 


1920 1919 1918 
Europe Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Ttaly sien ds 2,250,000 1,835,000 2,695,000 
France ........ 260,000 180,000 245,000 
Spain: os. ke 6 ets 70,000 70,000 75,000 
Austria-Hungary . 120,000 150,000 150,000 
Total ...... 2,700,000 2,235,000 3,165,000 
Levant and Asia 
rea seo eaenes Ee 1,040,000 1,040,000 1,040,000 
sia 
SEDAN. ood ese as 12,790,000 15,150,000 14,655,000 
China ......... 5,000,000 5,550,000 4,885,000 
Canton ......... 2,250,000 8,170,000 1,680,000 
India, etc....... 120,000 145,000 115,000 
Total ...... 23,900,000 27.290,000 25,540,000 


(1 Kilgram=2.2046 lbs.) 


Accordingly with a substantial crop for 1920 
as shown above and a reduced demand at the 
end of the year foreign markets, while still un- 
settled, were able to supply American manufac- 
turers. Italy’s crop increased approximately 37 
per cent. over the previous year, and was re- 
turning to ante-bellum conditions of production. 
Furthermore on account of the reduced value of 
the lira in world exchange high prices prevailed. 
The summer cocoon crop in Japan showed a 
decrease of 14.3 per cent. over the summer crop 
of 1919, but the autumn crop was better, with 
only a 5.8 per cent decrease over the autumn, 
1919, crop. The Canton crop was estimated at 
about 20,000 bales short of the 1919 crop, and 
the Shanghai crop was practically normal. The 
Tussah crop for the year was poor. 

Raw SILK IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
The total importation of raw silk into the 
United States for the fiscal year, July 1, 1919, 
to June 30, 1920, amounted to 47,133,713 pounds, 
against 34,202,672 pounds in 1918-19, showing 
an increase of 37 per cent. over the previous 
year. These figures when compared with those 
of previous years show the extraordinary 
growth of the American Silk Industry which of 
course has to depend entirely on imported raw 


material. Earlier figures follow: 

Season Pounds Season Pounds 
1905-1906... 14,505,324 1915-1916... 33,070,902 
1908-1909... 238,333,750 1919-1920... 47,138,713 


The imports of 1919-20 classified as to the 
countries of origin are given below: 


From Pounds 
MEANY: of eb kL ace deve hale canis Maen 2,863,000 
PrOnee: 4.hsou- ber eh Vi et eee sc eee es 38,000 
a) AOBTN. Sie Sohics ess ese era hoa a OE Oe 33,361,000 
CWA uk ee he OE ROS SO eae ee 10,780,000 
Other countries ........ 0. eee et ee eee 91,000 

TOUR) «6.06 as Bie OS Oe See Bees 47,183,713 


In this period the imports from Japan in- 
creased some 17 per cent. and those from China 
doubled over the previous year. Considering the 
United States importation of 1919-20, with the 
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world’s crop of 1919, estimated at 60,000,000 
pounds, it is realized that the United States con- 
sumed more than 78 per cent of the total raw 
silk production of the world. 

But the record imports of 1919-20 could not 
be maintained in view of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the year 1920, and the falling off of im- 
ports into the United States may be gained from 
the following tabulation, comprising the first 
three quarters of the calendar year 1920. 


1920 1919 
Third Quarter Pounds Pounds 
Ttely. 66.03 eewesd eae eae eeaeks Bases ¢ 4,345 
JSRUAOD > Sak ole Gass eae a 41,382 76,365 
OWING SoS fa eae eo ce eek 5,513 25,794 
TOU: 6.56 Go 85 -e oon eae 46,895 106,504 
Second Quarter 
TOA oa a oe es ok Re ET 327,553 22,650 
Japan re a Rete ee ae eRe 5,457,480 9,280,608 
OHIN@ 35.2655 Sac ese eee 2,142,803 2,343,034 
TOUR 5 $46, e 8G 4S EH 7,927,836 11,646,293 
Piret Quarter 
Tialy. 6 enw ek elas BSS oe sac8 669,782 ......... 
PARDON” So crix Meee ee ee 7,936,937 4,479,830 
CHING: 2.3 944% csiiar ese howe s 2,382,536 506,206 
Total. 26 i sees ed bodes 10,993,255 4,986,036 


Raw SItk Prices ar NEw YorK. The follow- 
ing table depicts the price movement as revealed 
in the quotations for two important grades of 
raw silk on the New York market during the 
year, at the end of the months specified : 


Jap. dble.ex.4 Kaa.I 


SJANUSTY: 6544384 ce edew sass $18.00 $17.50 
“PODPUAIY 053.6608: di eae dao Skee 15.00 14.50 
Mareh. 26644425650 6im eek ess 14.50 13.40 
BTU! S.eeSace aiecene & Weak Sata euela wa 10.70 9.80 
MAY ose or ede Sala e a eR eS 7.80 6.50 
SUMO? ides cyte e bu ies assests Gare 8.00 6.65 
DAY! eee hs ee Ee ee tee 5.90 4.75 
AUGHEE 45044-520hai ea oa eat ee 5.75 4.85 
September» sipo. saws Se ake are ees 7.05 6.45 
October 5.4.85 6645 4b a See es 6.80 6.10 
November ........0cccee eee eee 6.40 5.90 
December os 6 ss bed peewee 6.20 5.75 


These prices naturally reflected conditions in 
the East as well as in America, though at times 
they were as much as 50 cents lower in New 
York than in Yokohama. Production of Ameri- 
can mills was curtailed during the year and 
purchases towards the winter were merely to sup- 
ply immediate needs. The manufactured pro- 
ducts were in slight demand and at prices where 
there was often a loss in manufacture even at 
the prevailing prices of raw silk. However 
New ork stocks declined and in the principal 
warehouses on December 1 were reduced to 48.,- 
357 bales from 67,824 bales on February I, and 
were composed of 333 bales of Italian silk, 36.- 
965 bales of Japan silk and 11,059 bales of 
China and Canton silks. Early in the year 
stocks had shown 2,182 bales of Italian silk and 
54,504 bales of Japan silk. 

In the latter part of the year American silk 
manufacturers were interested in the proposed 
revision of the tariff and united to urge increased 
duties of manufactured goods in order to main- 
tain the different rates of labor. It was argued 
that in 1920 the imports of broad silk from Japan 
into the United States amounted to some $43.000.- 
000 out of total imports of $50,000,000. These 
Japanese imports had increased in six years 
from $3,000,000 and Japan with its cheap labor 
and proximity to raw material was becoming 
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an important competitor as its mills were install- 
ing modern power looms. 

In view of the speculation in the raw silk 
industry it was proposed during the year that 
an American Raw Silk Exchange should be es- 
tablished at New York and the matter was 
seriously debated. While it was held that such 
an agency might promote speculation yet it was 
argued that it would make a free world market 
closely connected with other Silk centres so that 
there would be general rather than special trade 
conditions. 

For new mill 
MANUFACTURING. 

SILVER. The following preliminary figures 
for silver production in the United States in the 
calendar year 1920 were supplied hy the United 
States Bureau of the Mint and the Geological 
Survey: 


construction. See TEXTILE 


State or Silver 

. Territory Fine Ounces Value* 
MOSK: ee ce i xe ee ees te 792,751 $804,745 
Alabama ................. 5 5 
Arizona a eee ree ee 6,098,251 6,190,518 
California ............0.0. 1,513,495 1,536,894 
Colorado ere ar ee eee ey rere 5,572,407 . 5,656,718 
Georgia Sie me acs oe, ee He Ne 140 142 
TOSNO oat ee He eh eed 7,531,258 7,645,201 
Iilinois ee ee a ee a eee eee 8,500 8,629 
Michigan sds tg Wee Stee ae vera 4s 510,601 518,326 
Missouri ...........0..005 123,219 125,083 
Montana ...........0.000. 13,583,164 13,788,677 
Nevada ee Tee eee 7,392,689 7,504,540 
New Mexico .............. 764,586 776,154 
North Oarolina ........... 11 11 
Oregon ..........cc cee eee 182,558 185,320 
South Carolina ............ 0 0 
South Dakota ............. 84,351 85,627 
Tennessee ..........00.00. 112,595 114,299 
TOROS. hee 4 ole ya ee 8 wee 524,212 532,143 
Utah ee ea 11,564,155 11,739,121 
Washington .............. - 183,437 186,218 
Wyoming dado ite, Dee hee tea a WR Be 72 78 
Philippines ............... 21,917 22,249 
Porto Rico ........... gee. 135 137 

Toth: 2666s ana oie oem 56,564,504 $57,420,325 

Compared with 1919 the figures show a reduction in 
output of 117,941 ounces. 

* Silver valued at $1.01513 per fine ounce being the 
average price based on the New York market Jan. 1 
to 17, and $1.00 per fine ounce thereafter. By the 
terms of the Pittman Act and Mint regulations the 
domestic silver produced and reduced in the United 
States subsequent to Jan. 17th is salable to the Director 
of the Mint at $1.00 per fine ounce. 


It is almost axiomatic that at a time of un- 
settled world economic and political conditions, 
silver is more or less an important feature in 
the general consideration. This, of course, fol- 
lows from the fact that silver not only enters 
into the arts and commerce generally as a com- 
modity, but for a large part of the world, em- 
bracing millions of people in the Orient, it is a 
measure of value so that its fluctuations have 
a vast meaning and relation to the prosperity 
of many peoples and nations. Therefore. when 
the accompanying table of monthly average prices 
of silver is studied showing after a high price 
of $1.3744 or above coinage parity on Noy. 25. 
1919, on 1920 there was a variation from $1.32827 
in January to $.64.774 in December, the signifi- 
cance can be appreciated. In London bar silver 
ended the year at 407¢d., which was only 2d. more 
than its lowest for the year, recorded on De- 
cember 10. Foreign silver was quoted in New 
York on December 31, at 64%, cents, which was 
5 cents more than the low for the year, recorded 
on December 10. The highest for the year 1920 
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was 8914d., recorded on February 11, in London, 
and $1.37% for foreign silver in New York, on 
January 11. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRIOE OF SILVER 
Engineering and Mining Journal 


New York London 

Month 1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 
Jan. 88.702 101.125 132.827 44.356 48.438 79.846 
Feb. 85.716 101.125 131.295 42.792 48.027 85.005 
March 88.082 101.125 125.551 43.260 48.171 74.194 
April. 95.346 101.125 119.779 47.215 48.886 68.848 
May.. 99.505 107.135 102.585 48.980 52.104 60.010 
June. 99.500 110.430 90.957 48.875 53.896 51.096 
July.. 99.625 106.894 91.971 48.813 54.133 53.736 
Aug.. 100.292 111.370 96.168 49.077 58.835 59.875 
Sept.. 101.125 114.540 93.675 49.500 61.668 59.476 
Oct... 101.125 119.192 88.480 49.500 64.049 54.197 
Nov.. 101.125 127.924 177.734 48.969 70.065 50.952 
Dec. 101.125 131.976 64.774 48.492 76.482 41.845 

Year 96.772 111.122 100.900 47.516 57.059 61.590 


New York Quotations cents per ounce troy, 999 
fine silver: London pence per ounce sterling sil- 
ver, 925 fine. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SILVER 
1901-1920 
Fine Ounces 
1901...... 173,011,283 VOTT Sees 226,192,923 
1902 66 ccs 162,763,483 1912...... 224.310,654 
1903...... 167,689,822 1918...... 223,907,845 
1904...... 164,195,266 1914...... 168,452,042 
1905...... 172,317,688 1918...... 184,204,745 
1906...... 165,054,497 1916...... 168 843,000 
1907...... 184,206,984 1917...... 174,187,800 
1908...... 208,131,404 1918...... 198,168,408 
1909...... 212,149,023 1919...... 174,517,414 
1910...... 321,715,763 1920...... 159,000,000* 
* Estimated. 


Beginning with December, 1920, the Treasury 
of the United States began to release standard 
silver dollars for export to China, and up to 
March, 1920, a total of $13,000,000 of silver had 
been shipped to the Orient. The Pittman act of 
1918 (See Year Book for 1919, article Silver) 
was in effect and purchases of domestic silver to 
take the place of silver dollars destroyed were be- 
gun in May at the rate of $1.00 per ounce 1000 
fine. By November 30, approximately $26,500.- 
000 had been purchased under the Pittman Act, 
monthly purchasing averaging 4,000,000 ounces. 
There had been $208,900,000 ounces in the silver 
dollars broken up, so if the price of silver was 
not to be above $1.00 and domestic production 
was to remain constant it would require some 
three and a half years to make up the quota. 
These purchases were of course advantageous to 
American silver mines, but this price fixing did 
not stabilize the world price of silver or prevent 
its eventual collapse. 

The silver situation is bound to depend in 
large measure upon the demands of India and 
China as to these countries goes the greater part 
of the annual production. China had sold to In- 
dia in the years 1914 to 1917 silver estimated 
to aggregate some 77,000,000 standard ounces, 
thereby depleting her own supply and requiring 
up to the end of 1920 considerable amounts until 
a state of apparent saturation was reached. In 
1920 in place of the normal favorable balance of 
trade for India which was met by the importa- 
tion of gold and silver, there was an unfavorable 
trade balance and there were sold in India so- 
called Reverse Council Bills drawn on London 
against the gold standard reserve which had beer 
accumulated from the profits of the rupee coin- 
age. These bills from Jan. 1. 1920 to Dec. I, 
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1920, were said to total £55,000,000. Referring 
to the table showing the monthly price of silver 
for 1918, 1919, and 1920 it will appear that there 
was in this period a rapid though gradual rise 
to a maximum early in 1920 followed by an 
even sharper decline. For this rise the increas- 
ing demands for Indian currency and the pur- 
chase of bullion by the British government for 
India account were of course largely responsible 
but there were also as contributing causes the 
great excess of merchandise exports from Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, and other eastern ports, the large 
disbursements on account of military activities in 
India, Hgypt, Mesopotamia and Palestine, and 
finally the embargo on silver imports on private 
account. If such causes explained the use 
of silver, its fall could be quite as readily ac- 
counted for. Bullion purchases on government 
account ceased in 1919 and there was an un- 
favorable balance of trade against India in the 
last six months of 1920. Paper money was sub- 
stituted for the silver rupee. There was an un- 
favorable monsoon or lack of rain in India, and 
a serious famine in five important provinces 
of China. Early in the year the Japanese silk 
market had collapsed and there was rapid and 
enforced deflation throughout the East generally. 
So that all in all the Orient suffered from limited 
resources and low prices with a dull and de- 
creased export trade. 

The table shows that the world’s silver pro- 
duction in 1920 declined from that of the previ- 
ous year. This was due to decreased outputs in 
most of the producing fields, with an exception, 
perhaps, in the case of Mexico, but late in the 
year that country succumbed to falling prices 
and by the second week in December many prop- 
erties were closed down and there were over 
60.000 miners out of employment. As compared 
with 174,517,414 fine ounces in 1919, in 1920 ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal (New York) the output of silver 
was 159,000,000 fine ounces distributed as below: 


Ounces 
United States ....... cece eee reer e eee 50,000,000 
MO@SICO 65 6b ci HR era Ae BSS AERA 56,000,000 
CaneGs: 5.665646 bees eae ieee ee eee 13,000,000 
South America, Central America and West 
TNGIORS ok Os SEV EES be 14 eR 17,000,000 
Burope 2 6666 s.aets Dees seen eee 5,000,000 
AG traits nck 6 5226-6 k do eh iw Cow we eS 8,000,000 
Asia and Africa... .. 0. ccc ees cc ences 10,000,000 
TOA)? 656.3 Seat ae hae e ee te 159,000,000 


The same authority gives the distribution of 
the year’s production increased by 27,000,000 
ounces of melted coin silver received in the Lon- 
don bullion market from Continental Europe as 
follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF SILVER PRODUCED IN 1920 


Ounces 


United States consumption in the arts.. 23,000,000 
United States Mint purchases under the 


Pittman Act 24 cece ecewsta rev eenves 30,000,000 
Mexican government purchases.........- 9,500,000 
English consumption in the arts......... 4,000,000 
English mint—for medals.............. 2,000,000 
Shipments to India from Engiand....... 14,000,000 
Shipments to India from United States. . 200,000 
Shipments to China and the Far East 

from United States...........0 0 cee ee 70,000,000 


Shipments to China and the Far East 
from England............0..e0+seeee 18,000,000 
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| Ounces 
United States Mint purchases for subsid- 
iary coinage and other buyers, distri- 
bution unknown .....-..-e.eee ee eeees 15,300,000 
Total) 65 46450 eee ae see hea ss " 186,000,000 


Exports of fine bullion from the principal ship- 
ping ports of North America during the past 12 
inonths are approximately as below: - 


SILVER EXPORTS DURING ee 


neces 
New York to England .....-..-+-+-+e++> 5,000,000 
New York to India ........-..6-+-eeees 200,000 
San Francisco to China, including Hong- 

MON. Slade ae oee Mea eee ees 62,900,000 
San ancisco to Japan ...........--+. 4,600,000 
San Francisco ‘to French East Indies.... 2,100,000 
Halifax to England..........--.ce-ee 3,800,000 
Vancouver to ina and Far East...... 4,400,000 

TOG <o2de KRESS DEL SESS BORE ER wOE RES 83,000,000 


In value silver imports for the year 1920 to- 
taled $88,100,000 as against $89,400,000 in 1919. 
Exports of silver were valued at $113,600,000 as 
compared with $239,000,000 in 1919. (See 
ALASKA ). 

SIMMONS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for the education of women, at Boston, 
Mass., founded in 1899. There were 218 students 
enrolled for the summer session, and 1278 for the 
regular fall seasion. The members of the faculty 
numbered 67. The productive funds of the in- 
stitution amounted to $2,384,098. The income 
for the year was $283,573. There were 32,813 
volumes in the library. Three years of a lan 
guage required instead of two years. “Free 
margin” subjects are to be accepted with certain 
limitations. No canditions allowed. An addi- 
tion to the endowment fund was being sought. 
President, Henry Lefamour, Ph.D., LL.D. 

SIMMONS GOLLEGH. An institution of 
the higher learning at Abilene, Texas, founded 
in 1891. There were 334 students enrolled 
in the summer session, and 701 in the regular 
fall session. The faculty numbered 33. There 
were 7,000 volumes in the library. President, 
Jefferson D. Sandefer, LL.D. 

SINGAPORE. See STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

SINN FEIN. See GREAT BRITAIN, History. 

SKATING. The chief skating event of the 
the year 1920 was the contest between Oscar 
Mathiesen of Christiania, Norway, and Robert 
McLean, of Chicago, U. S.. for the world’s pro- 
fessional speed championship. The various races 
were held at Christiania, Mathiesen being vic- 
torious in three of the four events. The world’s 
indoor professional title was won by Norval 
Baptise, Bathgate, North Dakota. 

Everett McGowan, St. Paul, Minn., carried off 
the laurels in the international amateur cham- 
pionships held at Lake Placid, N. Y. He won 
the 880-yard, 1-mile, 2-mile, and 3-mile events. 
Rose Johnson, Chicago, proved the best of the 
women skaters and had the satisfaction of és- 
tablishing a new world’s record of 1 minute, 50 
seconds for 880 yards. 

SLAVIC. See PHILOLOGY. 

SLAVONIA. See Croatia AND SLAVONIS. 

SLEEPING SICKNESS. See ENCEPHALITIS, 
EPIDEMIC, 

SMITH, C WennamM. American organist and 
composer. died in Newark, N. J., September 6. 
I¥e was born in London, Dec. 25, 1851. He came 
to America in 1872 as organist at St. Patrick's 
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Cathedral in Newark. From 1892 he was organ- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church and the 
Temple B’nai Jeshuran. His compositions in- 
clude two masses, many anthems, part-songs, and 
pieces for organ and piano. 

TH, Frank SvuLiivan. Lawyer, died in 
New York, November 15. He was known especial- 
ly as a railway lawyer and had held important 
receiverships. He was born at Granger, N. Y. in 
1851; graduated at Yale college in 1872 and went 
into the practice of the law in New York. After 
1902 he was president of the State Board of 
Law Examiners. He was the director of several 
important concerns and was receiver of the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut and Northern Railroad Company. 

SMITH, GEORGE McLeop. Managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, died in New 
York City, November 22. His newspaper ac- 
tivities extended over a period of thirtv vears. 
He was born at Orange, N. J., in July, 1869, and 
in 1900 became the managing editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press. Two years later he was night 
editor of the New York Sun and in 1912 became 
managing editor of the Evening Sun. He became 
managing editor of the New York Tribune in 
October, 1919. | 

SMITH, Isaac Grecory. British clergyman 
and author, died, January 19. He was born at 
Manchester, Nov. 21, 1826, and educated at Rug- 
by and Trinity College, Oxford. He was for a 
long time rector of Great Shefford, and was 
Bampton lecturer in 1873. His publications in- 
clude: Faith and Philosophy; Aristotelianism, 
Modern Thought; History of Christian Monas- 
ticism; The Athanasian Creed; What Is Truth?: 
On Assent to Creeds; Thoughts on Education, 
ete. 

SMITH, James ALLwoop. Consul-general, 
died, October 2. He was born at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Nov. 3, 1865, and educated at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. He became man- 
ager of large marble interests in Vermont in 
1891. From 1897 to 1907 he was American con- 
sul at Leghorn, Italy. He was then consul-gen- 
eral in the Congo Free State and at Genoa, Italy, 
and after September, 1913, he was consul-general 
at Calcutta, India. In politics he was a Re- 
publican. 

SMITH, Vincent ArtTuur. British historian 
of India, died at Oxford, February 6. He was 
born in 1848 and entered the Indian civil serv- 
ice in 1869. holding various administrative of- 
fices and becoming a district judge in 1895. In 
1898 he was appointed a commissioner and his 
service was spent in the middle region of North- 
ern India. His studies of contemporary life and 
of Indian antiquities were profound and his books 
on India were highly valued by experts. 

SMITH, Watson. British chemist and 
writer on chemistry, died, May 1. He was born 
at Stroud, England, Jan. 16, 1845, and educated 
at Owens College, Manchester and at German 
universities. From 1881 to 1915 he was editor 
of the Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry. For 10 years he was engaged in in- 
dustrial chemistry as manager and chemist. 
He was professor of applied chemistry at Uni- 
versity College, London. He made a number of 
important discoveries in chemistry and wrote 
extensively for the chemical journals. 

SMITH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
tion for the higher education of women, North- 
ampton, Mass., founded in 1871. The enrollment 
for the summer session of 1920 was 70; that for 
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the regular fall session was 1940. There were 
231 members in the faculty. The endowment 
fund amounted to $3,290,000 and the income 
amounted to $531,389 for the year. The library 
contained 83,200 volumes. President, William 
Allan Neilson, Ph.D., LL.D. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Founded 
in 1846 by act of Congress. This Institution is 
the result of the bequest of James Smithson of 
England who left his property to the United 
States of America “to found at Washington an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge amonge men.” <A Board of Regents 
composed of the Vice-President, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, 3 members of the Senate, 
3 members of the Housé of Representatives. and 
6 other persons outside of those offices to con- 
duct the business of the Institution. 

The Secretary’s report for the year ending 
June 30. 1920, shows the total permanent fund 
was $1,082,896.02. Income for the year amount- 
ed to $171,788.35, which added to the cash avail- 
able on July 1, 1919, made the total resources 
for the year $173,911.13. 

Geological field work in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains was continued by the secretary dur- 
ing the field season of 1919, with the following 
objects in view: (1) the discovery 6f an un- 
metamorphosed, undisturbed section of the Up- 
per Cambrian formations north of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; and (2) the collection of fos- 
sils to determine the various formations and to 
correlate them with the Upper Cambrian forma- 
tions elsewhere. Special attention was given 
to the glaciers of which there are many fine ex- 
amples in the region. Beautiful photographs of 
sume of these were obtained, one showing a com- 
plete glacier from its névé to its foot. Two 
short field trips were taken during the year hy 
Dr. R. S. Bassler, curator of paleontology, for 
the purpose of securing certain specimens of fos- 
sils and rocks required for the Museum exhibition 
series, The Collins-Garner French Congo Expe- 
dition was returned to this country early in 
1919. Mr. C. R. W. Aschemeier collected and 
turned over to the Museum some 2500 mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and invertebrates. The 
Smithsonian African Expedition sailed on July 
16, 1919, for Cape Town. One shipment of ma- 
terial was received by the end of the year con- 
sisting of 239 mammals and birds from South 
Africa. The Australian Expedition under Mr. 
Charles M. Hoy sent one shipment during the 
vear consisting of 240 mammals, 228 birds. Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka made an extended trip to the Far 
East in the interest of his researches on the 
crigin of the American Indian and the peopling 
of Eastern Asia. Mr. Emery C. Leonard was sent 
with Dr. W. L. Abbott to Haiti on his last visit 
of exploration in that country from February to 
July, 1920. A collection aggregating 10,000 
specimens was secured by Mr. Leonard in sev- 
eral characteristic regions. This material will 

rove of exceptional value and interest from the 
act that little botanical collecting is being 
done in Haiti, the Flora is in consequence very 
imperfectly known. Dr. A. S. Hitchcock, cus- 
todian of the section of grasses in the National 
Museum, conducted a botanical expedition to 
Rritish Guiana. The botanical results were very 
satisfactory, about 1200 members of plants be- 
ing collected. Especial attention was given to 
the grasses, of which 17] species are now known 
in the colony. Mr. Paul C. Standley spent 10 
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weeks on a botanical expedition in the Glacier 
National Park, Montana. About 4000 speci- 
mens, representing over 900 species of plants were 
obtained. Mr. William R. Maxon conducted a 
betanical exploration in Jamaica where 10,000 
specimens were collected. The exploration in 
Santo Domingo conducted by Dr. W. L. Abbott 
was conducted with very satisfactory results. 

The Institution and its branches issued during 
the yvear 95 volumes and separate pamphlets. 
Of these various publications there were dis- 
tributed a total of 143,290 copies. The Smith- 
sonian library received during the year 6995 
volumes and pamphlets. Continued use of the 
library’s collection of works on aéronauties has 
been made by students béth of the United States 
and of foreign countries. Forty titles were add- 
ed to the collection during the year. 

NATIONAL MuSEUM. In June, 1920, a small 
congressional appropriation made possible the 
establishment of the National Gallery of Art as 
an independent bureau under the administration 
of the Smithsonian Institution. During the past 
year the Museum acquired a total of 216,871 
specimens, classified as follows: Anthropology, 
15,254; zodlogy, 101,554; botany, 35,211; geology 
and mineralogy, 22,400; paleontology, 400,000; 
division of textiles, 1716; mineral technology, 
627; mechanical technology, 97; and National 
Gallery of Art, 12. Four hundred and ninety- 
tive lots of material were sent to the Museum 
for examination and report by members of the 
staff, and 4306 duplicate specimens were dis- 
tributed for educational purposes. A collection 
of objects relating to the World War, made 
possible through the codperation of the War and 
Navy Departments has taken up a large amount 
of space in the Museum. This collection has 
proved to be very interesting. 

The number of packages handled during the 
year by the International Exchange Service was 
369,372, an increase of 98,512 packages over the 
preceding year. 

NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. Total number 
of animals in the collection at the close of the 
year was 1427, representing 419 species. Of this 
total, 496 were mammals, 847 birds, and 84 rep- 
tiles. This number is 124 under the record year, 
nevertheless, the monetary and scientific value 
of the collection is much greater than ever be- 
fore. Especially interesting among the animals 
added during the year were a number of acces- 
sions from South America. 

The sundry civil act for 1921 carries an ap- 
propriation of $80,000 for the purchase of a 
frontage of 625 feet on Connecticut Avenue, 
ra D. C., which is adjacent to the 
park. ‘ 

The work of the Astrophysical observatory at 
Washington consisted largely of tabulating and 
reducing the results of the observations made 
at Mount Wilson in 1919. A new instrument 
for measuring nocturnal radiation, devised by 
Messrs. Abbott and Aldrich and constructed at 
the observatory instrument shop was success- 
fully tried during the year. 

SNOW, ALPHEUs HENRY. Writer on law, 
died, August 19. He was born at Claremont, 
N. H., in 1859, and studied at Trinity College, 
Conn., and at Yale, graduating at the latter in 
1879. Having studied law, he was admitted to 
the bar at Hartford, Conn., where he practiced 
from 1883-7. After practicing at Indianapolis 
for several years he devoted himself to literary 
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work and resided at Washington, D. C. He lec- 
tured on colonial government at the George 
Washington University in 1908 and 1909. He 
was delegate to the international conferences at 
The Hague in 1910. He wrote the Admtnisira- 
tion of Dependencies (1902); The Question of 
Aborigines in the Law and Practice of Nattons 
(3919). 

SNOW REMOVAL. See ROAaps anv Pave. 
MENTS, 

SOCCER. See Foorsatv. 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. See CuHiIrp LABor; 
Hovusine; Laspor LEGISLATION; OLD AGE PEN. 


SIONS; STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, etc.; also 
LITERATURE, AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 
SOCIAL HYGIENE. For a _ survey of 


recent progress. See article in 1919 YEsR 
Book. In the year ending June 30, 1920, ac- 
cording to the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, 46 States had adopted 
programmes of prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of venereal diseases as promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. During the year 326,- 
000 cases of venereal diseases were reported to 
the State commissioners of health and 126,000 
cases were treated in clinics operated under the 
programme laid out by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Informational programmes were carried out 
in each of these 46 States carrying facts to the 
public ee eee posters, pamphlets, mov- 
ing-picture films, lantern slides, and other graphic 
media. With the result that probably the 
main facts connected with the hygiene of the 
venereal diseases became better known to the 
American public than ever before. Regulations 
and ordinances for the protection of the public 
and for the prevention of these diseases were 
adopted to a greater or lesser extent in each of 
these 46 States in 1919 and 1920. On June 30, 
1920, there were 35 researches being carried oa 
in 22 of the best American medical schools and 
universities in a scientific search for better 
methods in the prevention and treatment of the 
venereal] diseases. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE. Owing to the fact 
that a large number of legislatures did not 
mect during 1920 very little social insurance 
legislation was enacted. However, the Federal 
government passed a law regarding employers’ 
liability on the high seas. The article provides 
that if death is caused by a wrongful act, neglect, 
or default on the high seas the personal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased may within two years 
sue the vessel or person who would have been 
liable if death had not resulted, and in such 
actions the doctrine of comparative negligence 
is substituted for contributory negligence. This 
law went into effect June 5, 1920. State legis- 
lation was enacted in only one state. 

Mississippi1. The act of March 27. 1920, pro- 
vided that “Heirs of a person killed by the 
wrongful act or default of a ship or vessel may 
recover in all cases in which the person injured 
would have been entitled to recover damages if 
not killed by the injury.” 

MOTHERS’ PENSIONS. Forty out of 48 states 
have now adopted some form of mothers’ pen- 
sion, according to facts made public in the 
Annual Report of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Ls- 
bor. They have recognized the principle that 
children should not be taken from their mothers 
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because of poverty alone. The rapid extension 
of the Mothers’ Pension movement indicates the 
general belief of the country in the paramount 
value of home life and a mother’s care. How- 
wer, although large grants have been made in 
many of our States, the amounts in general are 
fer too small. The increased cost of living has 
not been met and the full purpose of the laws 
is not attained. Some of the States are making 
careful studies of increased cost so that allow- 
ances may respond to the higher prices. The 
systems of administration vary widely in the 
different States. So also do the amount of the 
allowances and the methods of supervision. The 
Children’s Bureau has pointed the necessity of 
making a careful investigation of the methods 
in use in all the States so that the country may 
be given the benefit of all the experience which 
has been gained through the operation of these 
laws. 

MASSACHUSETTS. A commission was appoint- 
«i to investigate the question of prenatal and 
postnatal aid and care for mothers and their 
children. This law was enacted Sept. 2, 1920. 

SOCIaLISM. THE INTERNATIONAL. The First 
International founded by Karl Marx and his 
followers in 1862, disappeared soon after the 
war of 1870. The Second International was 
created in 1889. During the late war it 
was split as a_ result of the nationalist 
attitude of the Socialists in the various 
countries, but its headquarters were still 
maintained at Brussels. The parties that 
broke away from this Second International 
included Socialists in Italy, France, Norway, 
and the United States. The Third International 
formed at Moscow in 1919 was based on the 
principle of class warfare and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat through a Soviet government 
and was under the control of Lenin and Trotsky. 
At the beginning of 1920, many moderate So- 
cialist leaders were concerned with the re- 
construction of the Second International. The 
years of war had divided the Socialist ranks 
into widely divergent Right and Left wings 
and the parties of the Left had become extreme- 
ly radical. Many of the latter had already 
joined the Third International including groups 
in Italy, Norway, Serbia, Roumania, Sweden, 
Denmark, Bulgaria, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia, Spain, Switzerland, England and 
America. The attitude of the national groups 
Is briefly indicated in paragraphs below on the 
respective countries. 

THe Seconn’ INTERNATIONAL: GENEVA 
Coneress. <A congress of the Second Interna- 
tional was held at Geneva in August, 1920, in an 
effort to reconcile and reunite the working class 
movement throughout Europe and was attended 
y a score of different nationalities including 
‘reat Britain, Germany, Belgium. Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland and representatives of 
minorities in France and Switzerland. Great 
indigmation had heen expressed by Belgian 


and French Socialists against the German 
Socialist Democratic party for its support 
of ats government in the war. These 
delegates insisting on raising the question 


of war guilt, the question was referred to commit- 
tee and after several addresses had been made 
the German delegates made a confession of their 
failure and expressed their regret. A resolution 
was passed condemning war and calling for the 
immediate reconstruction of the bankrupt coun- 
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tries; demanding government intervention in the 
control of the import of foodstuffs and raw 
materials on behalf of the ruined nations; 
condemning imperialism, militarism and the 
forcible repression of subject races striving for 
self-determination. Another resolution definite- 
ly repudiated any dictatorship and all violence, 
und declared that the party stood for complete 
democracy, parliamentary government, and uni- 
versal suffrage. The aims of true Socialism 
were defined in contrast to those of Bolshevism. 
It was proposed that an increasingly important 
part be playéd in codperation with parliament 
by trade unions and professional unions vol- 
untarily formed. Practical proposals for the 
adininistration of industries and services were 
made in a programme of Socialization. The 
changes were to be made gradually and without 
confiscation, the principle of compensation for 
expropriated owners being laid down. The plan 
for socialization involved the management of 
each national industry by a threefold national 
board representing the mass of workers, the 
managing and technical class, and the consumers 
and community as a whole. Comparatively few 
industries were to be nationalized, but a larger 
number might be controlled by municipalities or 
other local authorities. The voluntary consum- 
er’s codperative societies were recognized as part 
of the organization of the socialistic common- 
wealth. According to the congress, labor in- 
cluded not only industrial manual work but 
also intellectual and agricultural work; in short 
the wage-earners, the intellectual workers, the 
independent handicraftsmen and peasants and 
all who personally codperate in the production 
of utilities. Only those who idly live by owning 
were thus excluded from the laboring class. 
Here the decisions of the congress were in accord 
with those of the British Labor party two years 
before. Recognition of that party was shown 
also by the attribution to it of the task of 
negotiating with the elements not represented 
at Geneva in the hope of bringing them into 
harmony. Mr. Arthur Henderson was elected 
president, and Mr. J. H. Thomas treasurer. 
A new international executive of nine members, 
Mr. J. Ramsey Macdonald chairman, was to 
meet regularly at London, which, instead of 
Brussels, was for the time being at least to be 
the seat of the International Socialist Bureau. 
The main acts of the Geneva congress may be 
summed up as follows: It declared emphat- 
ically against the acts and programme of Lenin 
and Soviet Russia, and: it incorporated British 
features and principles; it even gave a Fabian 
cast to its practical programme. 

THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL. Far more im- 
portant in its immediate effects was the Third 
International at Moscow, expressing as it did 
the principles and aspirations of Bolshevism, 
but these are best shown in the accounts of the 
various countries where the chief interest of the 
year was in the division between the moderate 
and radical groups upon the issue of Moscow 
leadership. From the first there was much 
dissension among Socialists in each country and 
at the close of the year when the twenty-one 
conditions laid down by Lenin for membership 
in the Russian International had been sub 
mitted and the replies of fifteen nations had 
been received there was evidence of wide 
differences among the countries themselves and 
between the groups within them. On the whole 
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although the anti-Bolshevist Socialists were still 
very numerous the year was marked by the in- 
crease of the extreme factions under Moscow 
influence. 

GERMANY. A congress of the Majority 
Socialists was held at Cassel and a separate 
congress of the Independents was held at Halle, 
both in the autumn At the congress of Cassel 
the attacks on the Treaty and especially on 
France were unusually bitter. The fundamental 
revision of the Treaty was demanded and the 
cruelty of the reparations was denounced. 
Appeal was made to the workingmen of all the 
Aljlied countries to come to the aid of the work- 
ingmen of Germany. 

At the meeting of the Independents at Halle 
in October, the congress pronounced in favor of 
the adherence of that party to the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow, after hearing delegates 
from the Russian Soviet government. The 
division in the party on this issue amounted 
to an actual disruption. On the one hand was 
the wing that favored the Soviet government 
and pledged itself to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in alliance with the Third Inter- 
national. On the other hand was the more 
moderate element which while calling itself 
revolutionary was opposed to Moscow. On 
October 16. the question of adherence to the 
Third International was decided in the affirm- 
ative by a vote of 237 to 156, and this was 
followed by the election of !Adolf Hoffman, 
jeader of the radical wing, as president of the 
party. The minority left the hall, but the 
communist majority continued in session. It 
went on with plans for concerting with Moscow 
a world revolution and for a general strike. 
The minority went into separate session and 
formed plans for communication with the 
revolutionary forces in all countries opposed to 
the Bolshevists and for the preparation of a 
campaign against Bolshevist methods. They 
passed a resolution of sympathy with Bolshevist 
aims but expressed their opposition to the 
Bolshevist. policy of destruction and terrorism. 
This split in the Socialist party was welcomed 
by the more conservative elements as lessening 
the danger of radical policies. The Independent 
Socialists in the previous election had polled 
nearly 6,000,000 votes although the party did 
not include more than shout 900,000 paying 
members. The Communist element throughout 
Germany was numerically strong and was 
especially active in Berlin where a large mass 
meeting was held on October 17. See GERMANY. 

Fraxce. On October 2, the French Federa- 
tion of Labor in its Congress at Orleans adopted 
by a majority vote a resolution insisting anew 
upon its policy of complete independence. It 
proposed immediate action for the control of 
industry and commerce by the workingman, 
recommended a vigorous campaign for the 
nationalization of essential industries and 
appealed to the International Federation of 
Lahor to join with it in the accomplishment of 
social change. Furthermore it affirmed its 
solidarity with revolutionary Russia, and de- 
manded that agitation should be carried on 
until the Soviet republic should possess entire 
liberty of action and govern Russia in accord- 
ance with its own wishes. Tn general the 
parties that favored immediate action were 
defeated and the general sense was that the 
attack on society should be postponed until the 
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right moment. The Unified Socialist Farty 
sent two delegates to the Third International 
at Moscow who made their report in the autumn. 
In the congress of Strasburg, February 25-28 
the French Socialists decided that the principles 
set forth by the Moscow International did not 
contradict the essential principles of socialism 
and the congress accepted the idea of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, though it did not 
favor affiliation with the Moscow body. But 
voted for the creation of an independent organi- 
zation. Lenin had laid down the definite prin- 
ciples of proletarian dictatorship in his discus- 
sion with the French delegates and pointed out 
that their opinion did not conform to his own. 
Lenin argued that it was the most advanced 
element in the proletariat which became the 
state itself over against the bourgeoisie and over 
against the less acvanced part of the working 
class. This conception seemed to require definite 
revolutionary action. Lenin, however did not 
demand of the French that they should at once 
revolt. It was for them to decide upon the 
proper moment but the important thing was 
to prepare for it. 

The French delegates, after this exchange of 
views declared in, the name off the French 
socialists that the party in France would re- 
main faithful to Socialist principles and insist 
upon expropriation, the confiscation of the great 
landed properties and the socialization of the 
means of production. M. Marcel Cachin said: 
In short no revolutionary Socialist can refuse 
to accept expropriation as the aim of working 
class efforts, nor can he refuse to admit as a 
means to this end the employment of force with 
all the consequences that may follow including 
above all the dictatorship of the élite of the 
proletariat. The question of adherence to the 
Third International was the main subject before 
the Socialist congress at Tours during the last 
week in December. The extremists led by M. 
Marcel Cachin advocated it as the only means 
of satisfying the demand of the working class. 
The moderates as represented by M. Faure 
and others opposed it. pointing ont that the 
course taken by the radicals had disorganized 
the Socialist parties in all countries and had 
aroused against them the peasant class. while 
at the same time it had provoked reaction 
among the people at large. In the speeches 
that were made, the extremists compared the 
Bolshevists in Russia to the Abolitionists in the 
United States, when John Brown resisted the 
government at Harper’s Ferry. A compromise 
measure was offered by the Centre. consisting 
of adherence in principle to Bolshevism without 
accepting the twenty-one points set forth by 
Lenin. They argued that the French Federation 
of Labor had lost a quarter of its members as 
a result of the failure of the railway strike 
which had been imposed upon it by the extrem- 
ists. It was clear from the beginning that 
the radicals had the upper hand. Adherence 
to the Moscow International was promptly 
put to vote and carried by a large majority, 
namely 2.916 to 1,228. The attitude of the 
radicals was uncompromising. They held that 
if the social revolution were to succeed there 
must be perfect obedience to a central direction, 
and they wasted no time in argument, but pro- 
ceeded directly to vote down their moderate 
opponents. In this congress the issue was clear, 
but at various other meetings of Socialists in 
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France the adherence to the Moscow Interna- 
tional was more or less disguised under mere 
expressions of sympathy with the Soviet govern- 
ment or protests against the action of the cap- 
italist governments against Russia. 

After the congress of Tours, there was much 
lamentation among the moderates on account of 
the split in the party, but on the other hand it 
was pointed out by their opponents that the 
majority which had decided in favor of ad- 
herence to the Third International, consisted 
of two-thirds: of the congress. The French 
socialist newspaper, La Humanité, for example, 
declared that it marked definitely the rupture 
with the old traditions of the Second Inter- 
national and with the humiliating routine of 
parliamentary socialism, which had practically 
resulted in nullifying Marxist principles. The 
conservative parties expressed great alarm over 
the situation declari that the congress of 
Tours had been sonipletale dominated by the 
Moscow government and had been also under 
_ the influence of a German woman delegate, Clara 
Zitkin, who had been a member of the secret 
meeting of Internationalists held March 25-26, 
1915, at Berne, where it had been voted that 
the governments of the great nations should be 
held equally responsible for the war and that 
the peace should be won without annexations 
and without conquest. The conservative jour- 
nals declared it significant that the same rep- 
resentative of Germany who had thus taken her 
country’s part during the war should have won 
over the French Socialists to the Third Inter- 
national. They attributed it all to the mach- 

inations of the Germans. 

'  Irary. For an account of the labor move- 
ment toward the control of industry in Italy 
and the attitude of the extremists, see ITALY, 
paragraphs on History. As _ there noted, 
Italian Socialist delegates were sent to Moscow 
and brought back a report highly unfavorable 
to the revolutionist régime. Moreover, Lenin 
in ordering the expulsion from the Italian So- 
cialist ak of certain moderate leaders greatly 
offended a large moderate element among the 
Italian Socialists. There was a meeting of the 
Socialist party at Reggio Emilia in the first 
part of October which adopted resolutions on 
October 12, declaring that the use of violent or 
illlegal means in class struggles should be only 
the last steps against the resistance of the 
capitalist element. While it did not condemn 
violent measures, it declared that such a revolu- 
tion in Italy as corresponded to Russian Com- 
munist ideas would fail completely unless it 
were helped by the working classes of richer 
countries. At the same time it affirmed that 
if the occasion arose, the Italian Socialist party 
would avail itself of any means that offered 
for the conquest of political power. At the end 
of the vear the Italian Socialists in convention 
rejected adherence to the Communist Interna- 
tional at Moscow on the conditions imposed 
by Lenin. The minority withdrew and formed 
the Italian Communist party. 

BELGIUM: CONGRESS OF THE LABOR PARTY. 
The Belgian Labor party congress was held at 
Brussels, December 11-12. The main subjects 
under discussion were those of discipline and the 
national languages. The Belgian Labor party 
has been solidly organized on the basis of ex- 
isting trade unions and discipline has been 
rigorously maintained. The system rests on 
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the local federations of labor which are subor- 
dinate to a general council elected by the annual 
congress. The congress lays down the policy, 
but the general council carries it out. The chief 
power in the general council has been recently 
exercised by M. Vandervelde former president 
of the International and in 1920 minister of 
justice in the cabinet. If members of the So- 
cialist or Labor party departed in any respect 
from the rulings of the party organization, they 
were called strictly to account. This had 
recently happened to several Socialist members 
of the government who had supported policies 
not acceptable to the official chiefs of the party. | 
In 1920 the main object of the ruling element 
in the Socialist party was to checkmate the 
radicals. The majority were moderates and 
adhered to the Second International, while the 
minority was the party of revolution and sup- 
ported the Third International. In 1920 about 
80 per cent of the Labor party belonged to this 
group of moderate Socialists, while the extreme 
Socialists included only about 15 per cent of the 
Labor party. The extremists however carried 
on an active campaign. They had their own 
weekly paper entitled The Exploited, and they 
attacked constantly the acts of the majority. 
In 1920 they appeared to be gaining strength. 
The Brussels federation for example was almost 
entirely composed of them and the Antwerp 
federation was tinged with radicalism. Hence 
the importance from the point of view of the 
majority of repressing the radical movement. 
The Brussels congress adopted a severe resolu- 
tion on this subject by a vote of 448,000 against 
91,000 (37,000 not voting). This declared that 
the Socialist party must remain united. It 
then laid down its policies and declared that 
all members must submit to them. It disavowed 
the groups created by the minority and gave 
orders that they should be dissolved. The issue 
before the minority was either to accept this 
order and give up their programme, or to leave 
the party. 

GREAT Britain. The attitude of the labor 
groups in Great Britain is indicated by the 
ollowing letter addressed by representatives of 
the British Labor party and the Trades Union 
Congress to the Communist and Socialist parties 
of the world: 

“The great difficulty which confronts Inter- 
national Socialism is the division of the move- 
ment into two camps, as a result of the Russian 
Revolution of November, 1918. Bolshevism 
tried to establish, not only over Russia, but - 
over every other country in the world, the 
method of seizing political power by armed 
force, holding that power by the same means, 
and changing the whole economic structure of 
society by decree and suppression. Since its 
first success in Russia it has somewhat modified 
its position, and at the present moment in this 
country it is informing its adherents that those 
who decry political methods are traitors to the 
cause of Communism, but that political action 
should be used solely to prove the abortiveness 
of the institutions which are to be captured. 
Obviously such a compromise with the unclean 
thing is bound to defeat itself, and will only 
make candidates who pursue such a _ policy 
ridiculous in the eyes of electors. It is political 
and revolutionary futility of the simplest kind. 

“Obviously every Socialist who has any inter- 
national instinct at all will see that an Inter- 
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national based upon Moscow principles can 
never represent more than the smallest and 
least influential fraction of the Socialist move- 
ment in the various countries. Moreover, the 
attempts made by Moscow to control national 
arganizations, not only in general Socialist 
policy, but in the details of their own national 
work, must prevent every such organization 
with any self-respect and any sense of national 
freedom from putting itself under such a yoke. 

“Tf, therefore, we ask for a united Interna- 
tional upon a more liberal basis than that 
demanded by Moscow, we do so because we are 
convinced that Moscow possesses neither the 
breadth nor the stability to maintain an Inter- 
national. We ourselves desire to keep in the 
closest organic touch with our comrades in every 
other land. We desire to be represented at 
their conference, to consult with them, to help 
and be helped by them, but we must decline 
Moscow conditions and Moscow methods as the 
price of that co-operation.” 

See GREAT Brirain, History. 

OTHER EvurRoPFAN CouNTRIES. In Spain the 
Bolshevist programme was favored in a So- 
cialist congress in June, and definite adherence 
to the Lenin programme was accepted in 
September by the group headed by Marcellino 
Domingo. In Switzerland the executive commit- 
tee of the Socialist party rejected allegiance 
to the Third International but the party itself 
split on that issue. In Norway a Socialist 
congress favored a Soviet revolution and pro- 
gramme, and adherence to the Third Interna- 
tional, as did the extremists of the Socialist and 
labor parties in Sweden, but the Scandinavian 
Workers congress at Copennaee voted against 
the Norwegian proposals by 385 to 15., In 
Austria the radical element at first accepted 
membership in the Third International but 
Jater broke off relations with Moscow. In the 
Baltic states a congress of the Social Dem- 
ocratic party at Riga, December 18-20, rejected 
adherence to Moscow. 

THE Unitep States. The Communist party 
and the Communist Labor party in the United 
States declared their allegiance to the Moscow 
International. The Socialist party in a referen- 
dum on the subject decided by three to one to 
support it, but in doing so declared that it was 
not influenced so much by the tactics of that 
body as by the fact that it was making some 
progres: against capitalism and therefore ought 
to supported. The leaders of the Socialist 
party declared that the American Socialists 
would insist on being allowed to use their own 
judgment as to the methods of establishins a 
socialistic system in their own country and this 
attitude was affirmed at the International So- 
cialist Party Convention in New York in May. 
At the end of the year the executive committee 
of the Socialists refused to recommend affiliation 
with Moscow, saying: “We concede to the 
Russian comrades the right to formulate 
their own internal policies without interference 
from any other section of the working-class 
movement of the world. What we concede to 
them we claim for ourselves. Every resolution 
adopted by our party implies or claims this 
right for the American movement.” 

On January 5th, the New York state legis- 
lature suspended five elected members, all 
Socialists from New York City, on the ground 
that they were affiliated with an_ anti- 
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governmental party and were guilty of treason- 
able speeches. They were Louis Waldman, and 
August Claessens of Manhattan, Samuel A. De- 
witt and Samuel Orr of the Bronx and 
Charles Solomon of Kings County. Their 
trial began January 20 and closed, February 27. 
The charges, more specifically, as presented by 
the chairman of the judiciary committee were 
that the five assemblymen during the war had 
been pro-German and that they had allied them- 
selves with a party which sought to overthrow 
the government by force. Against three of the 
Socialists evidence was presented for the purpose 
of showing that they had made treasonable 
and seditious speeches in public. Other evidence 
related to the officia] declarations of the party. 
The defense was conducted the Socialist 
lawyer, Mr. Morris Hillquit, who declared that 
they were victims of persecution. The vote 
was taken on April 1, and stood at 116 to 28 
against three of the accused and 104 to 40 
against the other two. The majority report 
of the judiciary committee declared that the 
charges had been amply proved and that the 
accused were not obedient to the constitution 
and laws of the State or desirous of the welfare 
of the people or in sympathy with the govern- 
ment etc. The report said among other things 
that any party that acknowledged aliens in its 
membership should be excluded from the official 
ballot of the State. It was largely taken up 
with a condemnation of the Socialist party 
and its programme during the war. It espec- 
ially condemned the party’s control of its legis- 
lative members by a party oath. This affair 
aroused the widest comment all over the country 
and in both liberal and conservative quarters 
was violently attacked as an aggression on the 
rights of free speech and free opinion and as 
a departure from reasonable practice. Among 
those who protested against this action were 
Justice Charles E. Hughes and the Bar Associ- 
ation of the State of New York. They declared 
specifically that the method of procedure was un- 
constitutional and that the men should not be 
dismissed until the charges against them were 
proved. On September 21 the New York As- 
sembly of the State of New York again faced the 
question. All five of the ejected members had 
been re-elected and this action on the part of 
their constituents was in large degree a protest 
against the course of the Assembly. On Sep- 
tember 21 after a violent discussion, the Assembly 
voted to oust three of them, namely Waldman, 
Claessens and Solomon. The other two who 
were permitted to remain tendered their res- 
ignations at hearing of the expulsion of their 
colleagues. As to the Socialist-party in the 
Presidential election, see the article Unrrep 
Stares. In Socialist quarters a great increase 
in their numbers had been predicted as a 
result of the repressive measures taken by the 
government and especially of the course followed 
by the legislature of New York. ‘As to the 
national vote, this prediction was not fulfilled. 
According to the estimates of the Secretary of 
the Socialist National Committee in December, 
the total vote for the country was between 
930,000 and 960,000 and might, when missing 
votes were counted, extend to 1,000,000. 
Whereas it had been predicted that the number 
would extend to 2,000,000. The Socialist party 
had done little more than hold its own in the 
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country at large. In New York however, the 
effect on the Albany policy and other measures 
to suppress Socialism was, so far as could be 
inferred from the results, greatly to strengthen 
the party. In New York State the Socialist 
candidate Debs received four times as many 
votes as the Socialist candidate Benson had 
received in 1916. 

SOCIAL SERVICE. See CHapitieEs. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See FRencH ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN OCEANIA. 

SOCIOLOGY. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

SODIUM COMPOUNDS. The production, 
imports, and exports of sodium compounds all 
increased in the United States in 1920 over 1919, 
according to figures compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey. The sales of all sodium com- 
pounds and of metallic sodium amounted to 9,886, 
020 tons, valued at $139,336,338, an increase of 
about 8 per cent in quantity and 17 per cent in 
value. 

SOILS. It is estimated that there are in round 
numbers 850,000,000 acres of land potentially 
available for cultivation in the United States, 
and that of this about 500,000,000 acres are now 
actually used in productive agriculture. The 
area not so utilized includes forests and cut- 
over, swamp, and arid lands, the reclamation 
of which is in most cases so expensive as to be 
of doubtful economy under present conditions. 
The immediate problem of most importance from 
the standpoint of increased production appears, 
therefore, to be better use of the lands already 
under cultivation. This means a more complete 
knowledge of the productive possibilities of soils 
such as is furnished by detailed soil surveys and 
studies of soil utilization. 

The soil survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Soils of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in codperation with State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and State de- 
partments of agriculture and geological surveys, 
supplies to a large extent this necessary in- 
formation as regards the soils of the United 
States. This survey now covers 1,064,019 square 
miles, or one-third of the area of the contin- 
ental United States. During the past year 67 
areas located in 31 States and covering a total 
of 29,784 square miles, or 19,061,760 acres, was 
surveyed in detail, and 11,825 square miles, or 
7,568,000 acres (in Texas) was covered by recon- 
noissance surveys. : 

There is constantly increasing demand for the 
information these surveys furnish from investi- 
gutors, extension workers, teachers of agricul- 
ture, and those engaged in the settlement of new 
lands. The peculiar characteristics of different 
types of soil must be taken into account in land 
settlement, and in all work involved in the im- 
provement and increased production of culti- 
vated crops. The development of agricultural 
instruction in schools is also creating a large 
demand for the specific knowledge of soils and 
of general agricultural conditions furnished by 
the surveys. The Chief of the Bureau of Soils 
in his report for the year ended June 30, 1920, 
states that there has been no determination in 
detail of the various factors of soil fertility or 
productiveness and no land classification based 
pomer on soil characteristics because of the 

, until within recent years, of systematically 
accumulated data for an area sufficiently large 
to make this possible. The soil survey, how- 
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ever, has now covered the Eastern, Central and 
a large part of the far Western United States 
in sufficient detail to supply in large measure the 
necessary data for this purpose. The work of 
the survey has progressed to a stage justifying 
the preparation of a general soil map of the 
United States, and such a map is expected to be 
completed within another year. In some States 
the surveying of soils is already nearly com- 
pleted, making possible the preparation of mapa 
showing fully the soil resources of these States. 

It is claimed that ‘“‘no other nation has under- 
taken at any time so detailed and at the same 
time so comprehensive a study of its soils as is 
now being carried on in the United States.” 
The current information as to similar wotk in 
other countries is very meagre and is such as to 
indicate that the pre-war work along this line 
has either not been resumed or is being continued 
to a rather limited extent. 

The vital importance of a closer study of the 
productive capacity of soils is leading many sci- 
entific investigators to reéxamine the funda- 
mental basis of soil science and to study more 
minutely the many essential factors of soil fer- 
tility. These investigations have dealt especially 
with (1) the ible deficiency in soils of other 
essential constituents besides nitrogen, phosphor- 
ic acid, and potash, notably lime and sulphur; 
(2) the relation of the soil solution to plant nu- 
trition; and (3) the biological and biochemical 
conditions essential to plant growth. 

The Bureau of Soils is giving particular atten- 
tion to the study of the chemical composition 
of the virgin soils of the United States as well 
as to the large-scale extraction of soils to de- 
termine the actual crystalline form of certain of 
the soil constituents. This work has shown 
“that the salts occurring in the soil solution are 
much more complex than had been realized and 
that the salts in the soil mixture are of the same 
general type as those in the Stassfurt deposits 
of Germany and in the beds of former inland seas 
and lakes that have evaporated and left their 
salts as deposits.” It also appears that these 
complex salts vary somewhat in different soil 
ty pes. 

Recent investigations have confirmed earlier 
conclusions that both lime and sulphur are es- 
sential elements of plant food frequently deficient 
in soils. Leguminous crops especially are bene- 
fited by applications of sulphur on many soils. 
The sulphur fertilizers that have been used with 
good results include pulverized sulphur, super- 
phosphate. and gypsum and other sulphates. 
ae yee causes an increase of soil acidity unless 
used with liberal applications of lime. 

The complex ‘problem of soil acidity and its 
correction continues to receive much attention. 
It appears to be established that compounds of 
aluminum are frequently the determining factor 
in acidity of sandy loams and the lighter silt 
loams as well as in swamp soils. It has been 
found that acid soils are unfavorable to the 
growth of certain organisms which destroy toxic 
compounds in soils, thus indicating that the 
correction of soil acidity may not always have 
the direct beneficial effect expected. It appears 
that the beneficial effect of liming on otherwise 
fertile soils may be due not so much to correc- 
tion of acidity as to the making of favorable 
conditions for soil organisms, especially the le- 
gume organisms. 

Investigations relating to soil nitrogen have 
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shown that continuous cropping with alfalfa in- 
creases the nitrogen content of semi-arid soils 
(where the rainfall is less than 20 inches). Ni- 
trogen fixation appears to be correlated with the 
reaction of the soil, but as a rule is not influenced 
by the total amount of nitrogen present. There 
is evidence to show that while all uncropped 
soils steadily and persistently lose nitrogen in 
the form of nitrates, soils which have a relatively 
high nitrifying power lose this power very slow- 
lv and regain it readily under proper treatment. 
Further evidence has been obtained of loss of 
nitrogen from soils as a result of cultivation and 
excessive aération. 

Recent studies of the movement of soil moisture 
indicate that there is a direct relation between 
the moisture equivalent of soils and the mechan- 
ical composition: that is, that the moisture 
equivalent is an index of the proportion of dif- 
ferent kinds of soil particles present. 

Further studies on alkali soils have shown 
an antagonism between calcium and iron salts 
ard a number of the common alkali salts as meas- 
ured by ammonification and nitrification. Cal- 
cium sulphate has heen found to generally in- 
crease the solubility of soil constituents, a fact 
which is of special importance in case of alkali 
soils. 

It has been shown that in certain arid and semi- 
arid soils micro-organisms penetrate deeply into 
the soil, indicating that there is bacterial activ- 
ity at considerable depths in such soils. A sig- 
nificant fact brought out by recent investigation 
is that well manured fertile soils and most of 
the common organic manures contain certain 
water-soluble growth-promoting substances 
which are apparently derivatives of nucleic acid. 
This is a step in the direction of the final de- 
termination of the identity of these substances, 
which appear to be of great importance in crop 
production and have a certain eaalogy to vita- 
mins in animal nutrition. 


SOMALI COAST. See FreNcH SOMALI 
COAST. 

SOMALILAND, Iratian. See ITALIAN So- 
MALILAND. 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. A Brit- 
ish protectorate comprising the Somali coast on 
the Gulf of Aden. Area, about 68,000 square 
miles; population about 300,000 mostly Moham- 
medans. The largest towns are Berbera with a 
population of about 30,000; Bulhara (7,300) ; 


and Zeyla (7,000). Live stock is the main 
source of wealth. Imports in 1919-20 were 
£503,213; exports, £231,011. The budget for 


1919-20 was as follows: Revenue £81,870; expen- 
diture £322,989. The governor and commander- 
in- chief in 1920 wah Sir Geoffrey Archer. In Jan- 
uary the attacks of the Mullah were repulsed 
and on January 21 his camp at Medisho was 
destroyed by an air raid. He was subsequently 
pursued by the British forces and in the early 
part of February it was reported that the power 
of the dervishes had been destroyed. 


SONZOGNO, Epoarpo. Famous Italian mu- 
sic-publisher, died in Milan, March 14. He was 
born in 1836. It was he that instituted, in 1889, 
the competition in which the prize was awarded 
to Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. Since then 
the house has maintained its prestige as the most 
formidable rival of the Ricordis. He was also 

roprietor and editor of the influential periodical. 
l Secolo. He retired from active work in 1915. 
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SONZOGNO, LoRENzo. Head of the famous 
Italian music-publishing house, died in Milan, 
April 2. He was a nephew of Edoardo, and born 
in 1877. In 1915 he succeeded his uncle as head 
of the firm. 

SOUTH, UNIversrry or THE. <A Protestant 
Episcopal educational institution, at Sewanee, 
Tenn.. founded in 1857. The enrollment for the 
year 1920 was 213 for the regular fall session. 
and 14 for the sumnier session. There were 27 
members in the faculty of which six were new 
men. The productive funds of the institution 
amounted to $1,018,774 and the income for the 
year was $250,846. There were 38,897 volumes 
in the library. A new dormitory and inn were 
under construction. President, Rt. Rev. Albion 
W Knight, D.D. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union or. <A British de- 
pendency constituted by the South African Act of 
September, 1909, as a legislative union, comprising 
provinces of Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Trans 
vaal and the Orange Free State. Area, 473,096; 
population (1911) 5,973,394; white population 
May 4, 1918, 1,418,070. Capital, Cape Town, with 
a population in 1918 of 90,348; largest city Johan- 
nesburg (135,639). (For further details, see 
preceding Year Books). In 1919 the movement 
of population was as follows: Births, 39,891; 
deaths, 17,601; marriages, 13,488. In the same 
year the emigrants numbered 24,784 and the im- 
migrants 27,106. The persons naturalized in 
1919 numbered 224 of whom 147 came from Ruz- 
sia, that country having supplied the largest pro- 
portion of foreigners naturalized during several 
years past. 

EpucaTion. The state schools and state-aided 
schools in 1919 numbered 7,749, of which 4,760 
were for whites and 2,989 for colored pupils: 
the pupils numbered 514,955 of whom 294,161 
were white and 220,794 colored: teachers num- 
bered 19,698. The private schools in 1919 num- 
bered 425 with 27,424 pupils and 1,558 teachers. 
Higher education in 1919 included 2,429 students 
and 125 professors. 

AGRICULTURE. Although South Africa has sur- 
passed all other countries in the production of 
diamonds and gold, yet farming actually remains 
the industry of the people and the industry that 
offers the largest scope for development. The 
aggregate value of the agriculture products of 
the Union already exceeds that of mining. Near- 
ly all farms are large. Small holdings, except 
near the cities, ar. uncommon. In consequence, 
a large proportion of the land is uncultivated. 
and there still remain vast areas which have 
never been touched by the plow. As a rule, a 
large part of each farm is set aside as pasturage. 
and farming and cattle raising go hand in 
in nearly every instance. The principal crops 
are maize, wheat, oats, kaffir corn, rye, barley. 
tobacco, cotton, and forage. Tea is also produced 
to a limited extent in Natal; and the cultivation 
of sugar is confined almost entirely to that prov- 
ince. Maize is actually the leading crop, and, in 
fact, South Africa is now recognized in the prin- 
cipal markets of the world as one of the foremost 
fields for the production of maize of good quality. 
On account of favorable climate and suitable soil 
maize is produced almost throughout the Union. 
However, the maize belt is often defined as the 
country lying east of the 26th meridian, which 
may be traced by drawing a line between Algoa 
Bay, Bedford, Cathcart, Queenstown, Ali 
North, Wepener, and Bloemfontein, and thence 
north to Lichtenburg and Zeerust. The Trans 
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vaal is the largest producing province of the 
Union, but the Orange Free State holds the rec-; 
ord for growing the heaviest crop per square 
mile. The production of maize has increased 
considerably in recent years. 
important place than wheat in local agriculture. 
However, oats are not always grown for grain, 
but instead find a ready market in the form of 
food for horses and cattle. As applied locally 
the term “kaffir corn” includes both kaffir corns 
and durras. The former are indigenous to South 
Africa, and comprise the original red and white 
varieties, as well as the varieties improved from 
seed obtained from the United States. The dur- 
ras are of North African origin, and include 
brown, white, and yellow durra. They are both 
nonsaccharine sorghums. Kafflir corn is not only 
important as a foodstuff for the native (colored) 
population, but it is also employed as a substi- 
tute for maize in feeding cattle. The principal 
forage crops are lucerne, teff yrass, and manna. 
The first-named is the most important, and wher- 
ever water can be procured this plant flourishes 
in nearly every part of South Africa. Tobacco 
is grown in various parts of the Union of South 
Africa, but the pune producing areas are the 
Magaliesburg and Kat River districts. The 
available farm area of the Union is, roughly, 
229,300,000 acres, of which only about 14,000,000 
acres are under cultivation. In 1919, 990,000 
acres were planted with wheat, 132,000 acres 
with barley, 675,000 acres with oats, 139,849 
acres with rye, and 4,420,000 acres with corn. 
The yield from the wheat crop of 1919 was 5,- 
967,300 bushels, against 10,100,000 bushels in 
'1918. As the normal consumption of wheat in 
the Union of South Africa is about 11,000,000 
bushels, this left a deficit of a little over 5,000,- 
000 bushels. The corn crop was estimated at 
34,683,000 bushels, compared with the census 
returns for 1918 of 45,143,000 bushels. While 
this was sufficient to meet the domestic require- 
ments, the surplus available for export was con- 
siderably reduced. Oats and barley also suffered 
severely from the drought and the yield was 
estimated at 4,336,200 bushels of oata and 1,037,- 
800 bushels of barley, as compared with 10,744,- 
000 bushels and 1,643,000 bushels, respectively, 
in 1918. For the first time in the history of the 
industry the sugar crop exceeded local require- 
ments, the yield for the 1918-19 season being 
152,000 tons, an increase of 48,000 tons over the 
previous year. It was estimated that the 1919 
_20 yield would be somewhere between 150,000 
and 170,000 tons. The cultivation of tobacco in 
South Africa has recently made rapid strides, the 
tobacco-manufacturing companies now obtain the 
bulk of their raw material from domestic 
sources. The area under cultivation in the 
Union embraces about 24,000 acres, producing, 
during 1917-18, 14,931,000 pounds of tobacco, 
the largest yield ever obtained. Owing to ad- 
verse climatic conditions during 1919-20 the yield 
was estimated at only 10,500,000 pounds. At 
the close of 1919 there were over 2,500,000 
orange and lemon trees in the country. There 
were also 2,172,000 apple trees, 1,162,000 apricot, 
97,000 mango, 206,000 nectarine, 6,000,000 peach, 
789,000 pear, 1,144,000 plum, and 2,400,000 other 
kinds of fruit trees. e greater part of the 
fruit-growing industry centres in the Cape Prov- 
ince, although during the past years rapid 
development has been taking place in the Trans- 
vaal. The production of wool is one of the most 
important industries in the Union of South 
Y-B—20—27 
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Africa, and next to gold, wool provides the prin- 
cipal item of export. The number of wooled 
sheep now exceed 25,000,000, and the production 
of wool for 1918 was 124,336,200 pounds. The 
production for 1919 was estimated to be about 
the same as in 1918. 

The estimates for the year 1920 were as fol- 
lows: Area of wheat, 823,000 acres; barley, 91,- 
000 acres; corn, 564,000 acres.. Production of 
wheat, 8,649,000 bushels; barley, 1,292,000 bush- 
els; corn, 45,812,000 bushels. See AGRICULTURE. 

MINERAL PropuCcTION. The _ production of 
minerals for 1919 was valued at $247,418,338, or 
$17,624,484 more than in 1918, when the produc- 
tion was valued at $229,793,854. The production 
of gold showed a decrease of 86,566 ounces over 
the previous year, but the output of silver, dia- 
monds, and coal waa slightly increased. The 
copper output suffered a further decline of nearly 
els tons over 1918, and about 15,000 tons over 
1917. 

The following is a detailed summary of the 
mineral output for South Africa for 1919: 


1919 
Minerale Tona Value 

GONG. bs .50.5-h 5 eae o5 i ee ee “8,831,651 $172,228,498 
Siler bes 6 eet 66 ese hee “891,80 991,0 
Diamonds ................ '2,592,099 54,688,647 

OBS is hire tlie ace Sears 10,261,859 16,698,852 
CODPEO? viens Sas oc a we eee we 4,904 1,016,622 

MS on Oe ee is ee 1,629 1,388,829 
Antimony ................ 32 2,706 
Arsenic, white ............ 8 8,226 
Asbestos ............0005. 3,934 823,262 
Oorundum ............0008 179 7,282 
Graphite ...........00000. 86 12,799 
dG 7 et) gee ae ee ee 8,601 5,261 
Mineral paints, iron oxide, 

ochers, etc. ...........2.. 240 2,784 
Iron pyrites .............. 5,582 43,288 
RIG. to 5.Stre ta ca aes Seer aleatalse 757 10,560 
Lead ore .......... ae aoa 756 24,201 
Magnesite ..............4 1,024 13,251 
Manganese ore ........... 155 3,776 
MiG®. “oesiwdd. his tees dene | 1,796 
BING) 25g: orp -oue Sie BL BAG Sore alee", GS ersee SCS. eis) . ae coe a Bee 
BOGOR: 4.64256 Sethe S es 52 3,664 
Tungsten ...........-00200. 4 8,046 
PUIG 9% fete sale She, 555555 ee ss tase Bate Wos Bee Cease wha Wee eh He 
Gy Pein aes ese pe Va ie Ca eR SEER Beha BAER Sek 
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In the diamond-mining industry, which, next 
to gold mining, is the most important of the 
mining industries in South Africa, the output 
was increased from 2,543,735 carats in 1918 to 
2,592,099 carata in 1919, or 48,364 carats, al- 
though the value increased from $33,876,008 in 
1918 to $54,688,647 in 1919, or nearly $21,000,- 
000. 

CoMMERCE. The total foreign trade for 1919 
was the largest since the formation of the Union 
in 1910. This trade in 1919 was valued at $672,- 
942,373, as compared with $575,198,034 for the 
year 1918, and $532,671,000 for the pre-war year 
of 1913. In 1919 the exports, including raw 
gold, were valued at $425,766,974, and the im- 
ports at $247,175,399. The excess of exports 
over imports amounted to $178,591,575. In 1918 
the exports, including gold, amounted to $334,- 
368,731, and the imports, $240,829,303, leaving a 
favorable balance of $93,539,428. The values of 
the imports of merchandise (not including gov- 
ernment stores) into and the exports from the 
Union of South Africa during 1918 and 1919 are 
shown by countries of origin and destination, 
respectively, in the following table: 


SOUTH AFRICA 642 SOUTH AFRICA 
Oountries Imports from Ezporte to 
British Empire 1918 1919 1918 1919 
United Kingdom .............cccccccccececeees $124,885,466 $103,854,72% $76,848,624 $1446,876,811 
Aden eseeeeevrreeee eer ee eeeneeeeeseeosseeont evened ecleor se eee ee er eeeszeeceee 1,002,903 1,346,451 
AUGUERIIG. 350-6 is oe 5 BON 6S a Oe aes ‘ 5,725,165 7,849,611 1,100,627 1,704,920 
British East Africa... .... ccc cee nec c ccc eseecens 676,526 461,835 1,930,195 1,139,201 
British Weat Afrioa..............0006- é eueeiers oe 448,570 2,477 212,909 122,572 
RDGOR: 66 co nee PALO e Hwee ASS hes Hes 4,582,399 7,852,196 1,129,043 356,952 
Ceylon ibis ck esos ee ere ee ee ee a 1,263,387 1,241,998 863,088 946,846 
CIO chek eins be Eee Ree oes whee eee ee ie Fi 51,100 98,304 1,165,979 4,423,989 
Falkland. [sland 6. ose 06.6 6 Sb Fs ooo 6 Se hee ROS SS Bee ee ee ee eee ,026 256,085 
PGI oot 6 54 6S SCRE NRW O KOSS ae ee wes 16,817,929 12,426,816 433,889 516,676 
AUTOS ack 6 8 RSS OES CONOR EROS On ere tate 841,963 104,630 1,237,887 1,715,655 
Now Zealands oc cc6 oe ho 6 be CEES Se ws een 2,248 16,803 147,844 198,621 
TROCOGES ooh ee CER EOE ROG GR Os ONES SS 2,186,825 8,394,125 10,563,000 10,608,154 
Bouth west: Alricé «...i.K.cswciew see eho awa é ie os wees 226,321 2,178,357 5,019,959 5,624,041 
St... Helene x.4 352 si aks e eae Ss ek Hae oa OES os 2,37 895 159,933 109,102 
Straits Settlomonts.... 1... cece ccc weer eces 268,217 77,860 1,479,294 1,198,217 
West Indies, British. ..........ccceccvccsecveose 252,158 S1008 -adisasasace: Patweee tees 
GANZIDAE. 6s obi BRS REO bee EH Ces Seek Setacs 1,488,951 678,205 464,663 $62,082 
Other British possessions. ............ccsseeeeree 246,405 1,208,301 p0,487 41,921 
Total, British Empire......... cc ccecsccceccss $159,415,897 $140,098,238 $103,919,250 $175,487,786 
Foreign Oowuntries 

United. States ocse cs de SA see Picts 544 Saw ROS $81,997,899 $54,891,224 $29,626,790 $38,742,766 
PYRO sae 666i ee ee oo ie wees Oe RS ares Se nares 3,086,170 778,231 1,384,282 1,062,578 
POS foe aS aie Med AWG OE DSR AS OOS ORA DLS 3,828,982 3,089,215 644 »455 
OWNS: sb hs Se COE EW OORT AREA ORE SESE COC 804,510 1,428,551 12,925 eee eee norce 
OUD. 3.3.45 i Seed eee se ere eee ee eee eee 140,885 AVS .267 ews See bees a wees 

CHING: Secce Si b-5 8 hok ok 4 GSS ER RS Lae peat aity 499,118 866,944 822 6,01 
CADE. hee OS 0 555. RSS Ese OVS RS OLS Caw oes 12,061,588 8,537,145 13,843,840 18,393,487 
Siam *eeoeeearvees @eseeexn#ee e e ee®eeseeeoveseeeseee 5 ° 85 25,690 eoereree e@eerheie##f8##* ef © @ wp @ @ @ 
BelguaM.. ¢ 45348 e665. ose we eo ve we ew ees 21,180 104,828 ........... 5,944,128 
Belgian Kongo .............-. ee ee ice 20,975 71,099 2,495,595 1,976,853 
Denmark: ois 56:66. 5 kA he SSS 6S 0 OS ES bare oat 93,888 SEAGT? pera eke “Been een wows 
PROARCO: 66.6656 6 6 oe Es CaS eee aes rere err 2,800,954 2,986,322 31,150,426 4,791,721 
Madagascar ..... ccc cc censccsccsesccecs Saas 28,637 270,154 738,652 630,985 
DY ei ew ae ec dt ews ORR Daw eee Ree ees 94,799 145,488 ........0.6. 1,401,970 
BCrO668 ii oS EIS ee eee WSR OAS Cow ee ; 9,703 20,872 152,648 48,825 
DGG yao 6o5 bs eo ede as wees aaa aware e BAe os see ener 639,575 512,564 857,201 27,909 
NGth@riQuids 6.006: 0a0 665.005 hose Sk Cee eeekee ede 1,776,350 O75,684:. seSeriae ie. Soe eueoiss 
Duteh East Indies...........c. ccc cccccees 1,522,173 2,415,560 62,642 §2,315 
NOP WAY io66 6 iho Seis bes Sw ws eee eer ee 1,245,881 1,854,941 ..........-. 13,168 
POPCIERL G63 als8 h66.6 KET SOEs Pe Se Meee OE eS 32,669 263,798 87,548 144,121 
Madeira ..... piteratee Pe ee ee eee ee 10,882 80,941 12,843 76,228 
Portuguese East Africa........... eRe: aeenbte cave 1,219,808 905,174 4,805,849 3,091,468 
Portuguese West Africa..........+.4. errr 70,964 30,980 473,642 13,352 
ROUBSIRs is ce ye wee whoa a be Hhelas CES WER oe RO ee 121,856 14,206: daieeee GaN 8 S403 owas 
BSPGiN: 63 oaks, Oa ee oad cca ed Ree ge ia bee gees 447,888 260,231 ......... ; Bihons Pe we 
SWOOh. 555 scsi eds eww es eee Grale eee as 4,718,485 M,160,520 citdaceciwe Wwe daw dee us 
Switserland ............0ce.seee eneeenss Mas we 2,422,798 O18 600 eeeciek. Ses Shawl £5445 
Trirksioh: mi pire cic < cca whe weave we esd wo Wo ule Soe. G00 58,802 104,474 3 ........0.6. 138,320 
All other countries. ........... cc cee cece cee ecene 172,548 337,960 617,465 392,625 
Total, foreign countries. .......... cece eeene 971,243,497 $86,329,578 $55,881,664 $77,522,269 
CoMMUNICATIONS. In 1913, 1539 steamers and GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in a 


68 sailing vessels, a total of 1607, of a net register 
of 5,353,794 tons, entered South African harbors, 
and during that same year 1,510 steamers and 
67 sailing vessels, or a total of 1,577, of 5,277,- 
324 net tons register, were cleared. In 1919 
only 998 steamers and 77 sailing vessels, a total 
of 1057 ships, with a net tonnage of 3,647,404 
tons, entered South African ports, and 969 
steamers and 101 sailing vessels, or a total of 
1070, with a net tonnage of 3,585,629 tons, were 
cleared. 

The mileage of the state railways at the close 
of 1919 was 9,542 miles. There were 496 miles 
of privately owned line over which the govern- 
ment operated trains, and which it intended soon 
to absorb into the State system. The railways 
of the Southwest Africa Protectorate, comprising 
1,409 miles, are also operated by the railway ad- 
ministration of the Union government. 

FINANCE, The budget’s estimates for 1920-2] 
were as follows: Ordinary revenue, £28,381,000; 
ordinary expenditure, £34,421,000; loan account, 
£13,894,000. The figures for the public debt and 
sinking fund were as follows: External debt, 
£123,390,000; internal, £50,515,000; total pl teal 
debt, £173,905,000; sinking fund, £9,856,000; net 
debt, £164,049,000. The budget for 1919-20 in 
detail was given by the Statesman’s Year Book 
as shown on opposite page. 


governor-general appointed by the Crown, who 
acts through an executive couhcil chosen by him- 
self. The legislative power is in the parliament, 
consisting of the senate ahd the house of repre 
sentatives, the senate having 40 members of whom 
8 are nominated and 32 elected, 8 from each 
province, and the house having 130 members 
elected from the provinces under the laws exist- 
ing at the time of the formation of the Union. 
The governor-general in 1920 was Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, appointed in 1920. The prime 
minister was General J. C. Smuts; and the other 
members of the executive council were as fol- 
lows: Minister of eg Mines, and Kdu- 
cation, F. S. Malan; Minister of Finance, Henry 
Burton; Minister of Justice, N. J. de Wet; Min- 
ister of Railways, Interior and Health, Sir 
Thomas Watt; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Sir J. A. C. Graaf; and Minister of Lands, Col- 
onel H. Mentz. 


HISTORY 


ELecTions. The results of the elections of 
March 10 were announced in March, as follows: 
Nationalists (followers of General Hertzog), 43; 
South African party, 40; Unionists, 25; Labor, 
21; Independents, 3. The speech from the throne 
after Parliament opened, March 19, outlined a 
national programme which was aimed at calm- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 643 SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Revenue £ Bapenditure £ 
Oustoms .......... 0c. cc cee eee Aineiied 6,010,000 Governor-General and Paniiament........ 115,000 
BXCIBG) ii iia seo ee oc ieee eau ack 1,228,000 Ministerial Department of Prime Minister | 
Posts, telegraphs and telephones......... 2,031,000 and Native affairs.................- 358,355 
Miming revenue.................000c eee 1,328,000 Ministerial Department ef: 

OB 6 ie Rhee Nek E REE eS wees 110,000 DOC LOU OO ioe6 oo Ss ES we SR oR SS 1,575,471 
Stamp duties and fees................. 650,000 Mines and industries.............-.-- 290,020 
Income tax, super tax, and dividend tax.. 4,050,000 Higher education............6.+eeeees 251,895 
Estate and succession duty.............. 40, Pinance: . 

Native LRAR ip isieceeeeeeeweewneeweeer te. | COO MEBEY: ).biS 0020 bob eE eC Rehwes 46,351 

Native hut tax............ cc. ccc eee eeee 830,000 Public debt «6 cos seas sede hace Ses 6,940,388 

Native pass and compound fees.......... 40,000 POUQSIODG: 635.4 eerste kee kee ee atk 1,200,000 
Land revenue............. 0.00. c ec cee 150,000 High Commissioner ............... 47; 

Forest revenue............... 0.00 cee eee 109,000 Provincial administrations........... 3,620,981 

Rents on government property........... 104,000 Miscellaneous services............-.. 83,257 

Interest ......... eG eb wie oaks nie O lain 4,277,000 Inland revenue..............0000es 70,588 

Departmental Peceipts.. 0... eee eee 00,000 PUG sis Se Rear hee 6 we Ee ae 62,815 

Fines ‘and ‘forfeitures................... 200,000 Customs ‘and Mucise................ 174,862 

Miscellaneous ............ 000 ccc ccc cee 87,000 PURUCE 6 ohio E54 So cee ee ea 3,209,839 

TRUGFIOR 52 356: 6.4 ese Se ao SAGs ee BA oe 1,019,040 

Public works. ...........c ccc cccceces 14,442 

Agriculture .........0 ccc cet tcc tees 861,019 

Posts, telegraphs and telephones........ 2,144,748 

NGOS ri he hoe sis 8 Gs Os oO ONES 197,017 

AYPIRBLION 6 6.3.5.2 ede 656s S854 Wee 166,550 

Special Incremental Pay.............. 125,000 

OGIO: oa rs ciesat id YE Seoays iy eh te Mie erased os 20,629,000 OUGL  s ok sw EA MEO STE oe es 23,075,180 


A eS ee ee, 
ing popular diseontent in regard to the high cost 
of living. Specifieally it included meagures 
against profiteering, food speeulation, and rack- 
renting; for housing and currency reforms; pro- 
motion of railway construction, land settlement, 
and irrigation; industrial improvement including 
the application of the Whitley system to South 
African industries and the introduction of meas- 
ures in respect to fair wages and the working 
day. Progress had been made in the policy with 
regard to the natives and a plan was being car- 
ried out for the creation of a permanent native 
commission and of advisory cguncils to which 
natives were to be admitted. 

Tue Secession Issug. As a result of the 
elections no party had a clear majority over the 
other three. The prime minister, General Smuts, 
though supported loyally by the Unionists, on 
the constitutional issue, had not the necessary 
parliamentary basis for action. Vain attempts 
were made to combine his followers and these of 
General Hertzog, but the latter were not ready 
for any compromise, except upon the issue of a 
South African republic, and to this General 
Smuts was opposed. A conference at 'Bloemfon- 
tein in September having shown that they were 
irreconcilable, General Smuts issued a manifesto 
denouncing republicanism and calling for the 
creation of a new :party that should stand for 
loyalty to the constitution, irrespective of race. 
Fhe Unionists, under the leadership of Sir 
Thomas Smartt, accepted this programme. They 
voted to dissolve their own organization and join 
the South African party in g body. As pointed 
out in preceding Year Books the Nationalist 
party under General Hertzog had steadily paimed 
ground. At first the party worked clandestinely, 
while outwardly loyal to the constitution, but 
latterly it had deelared openly its intention of 
setting up a republic. In this the Nationalists 
promised to use only constitutional means but 
it was believed by their opponents that there was 
no chance of realizing their aims exeept' by revo- 
lution. For a-time in the summer of 1920 Gen- 
eral Hertzog seemed willing to forego the demand 
for secession as an immediate issue in practieal 
politics, but the pressure of . the younger and 
more radical element as represented ‘by such 
leaders as Mr. Tielman ‘Roos in the Transvaal 
and Dr. Malan in Cape Province compelled him 


to come out publicly for secession and he did so 
just before the final conference at Bloemfontein.- 
. At the close of the year attention was fixed 
on the approaching elections, appointed for Feb. 
8, 1921, at which the South. African party’s 
sppeal for unity would be definitely submitted 
to the people. It was regarded as the most 
critical event in the recent history of the country. 
The parties in Parliament were almost evenly 
matched, the Nationalist and Labor vote about 
equalling that of the South African party and 
the Unionists. Some of the arguments advanced 
by General Smuts as the campaign approached 
were: That the secession of the Union as a whole 
would split the Union itself into parts, cause 
civil war between the Dutch and the English, 
and drive the natives to revolt for they pre- 
ferred British rule to the Dutch; and that if a 
new Dutch state should come out of it, it would 
be impotent and isolated; furthermore that the 
status accorded to South Africa along with the 
other British dominions in the League of Nations 
implied the very recognition of independence for 
which the separatists contended. , 

.SOUTH AMERICA. See under the various 
South American countries. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A state of the Aus- 
tralian commonwealth, occupying the centra! and 
southern part of the continent; bounded by the 
Northern Territory on the north, Western Aus- 
tralia on the west, and Queensland, New South 
Wales and Victoria on the east. Area, 380,070 
square miles; population at the census of 1911, 
408,558; estimated, June 30, 1919, at 448,075, 
exclusive of the men in the Australian Expedi- 
tionary Force who had not yet.returned. The 
above figures do not include the aborigines who 
were placed at over 20,000. The capital and 
largest city is Adelaide with an estimated. popu- 
lation in 1918, including suburbs, of 235,751. 
The prineipal crops are: Wheat, wine, barley, 
oats, and hay. In 1917-18 the crops were valued 
at £10,291,443. The estimates of quantity pro- 
duced in 1918-19 were as follows: Wheat, 22,- 
936,925 bushels; wine, 6,554,125 gallons; barley, 
2,497,743 bushels; oats, 1,609,467 bushels; hay, 
569,945 tons. Legislative power is in a legis- 
lative council and house of assembly, the former 
having 20 members and the latter 46. In the 
election of 1918, 256,724 were registered, of 
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whom 134,188 were women, the franchise to 
women having been granted in 1898. Executive 
authority is vested in the governor, appointed 
by the crown, who acts through a responsible 
ministry. Governor in 1920, Lt. Col. ‘W. G. G. T. 
Weigall; Prime Minister, A. H. Beake. See 
AUSTRALIA. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Poputation. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 1,683,724 residents in the state, 
January 1, 1920, as compared with 1,516,400 
in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 192,664, an in- 
crease of 9.2 per cent since 1910. The following 
table is compiled from the estimates of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, covering 
the years, 1919 and 1920: 
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Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Oorn ...... 1920 2,230,000 42,370,000 $49,149,000 
1919 2,270,000 36,320,000 71,550,000 

Oats ...... 1920 484,000 10,416,000 10,728,000 
1919 510,000 11,780,000 12,903,000 

Wheat ..... 1920 160,000 1,760,000 4,488,000 
1919 185,000 1,942,000 5,010,000 

Ry@° ssn ws 1920 24,000 264,000 792,000 
1919 20,000 200,000 590,000 

Tobacco 1920 108,000 *66,950,000 10,042,000 
1919 112,000 *80,864,000 18,437,000 

Hay ....... 1920 460,000 ©462,000 11,466,000 
1919 490,000 ¢$71,000 11,440,000 

Peanuts .... 1920 86,00 1,620,000 3,484,000 
1919 20,000 00,000 2,628,000 

Potatoes ... 1920 81,000 3,100,000 5,580,000 
1919 28,000 2,380,000 4,760,000 

S't Potatoes. 1920 88,000 9,240,000 10,811,000 
1919 86,000 7,740,000 11,455,000 

S'rg’'m Sirup 1920 15,000 ¢1,500,000 1,500,000 
1919 12,000 ¢1,020,000 1,061,000 

Oowpeas ... 1920 100,000 900,000 2,025,000 
919 110,000 660,000 1,914,000 

Cotton ..... 1920 2,877,000 °1,580,000 110,925,000 
1919 2,835,000 °1,426,000 254,567,000 

* Pounds. ° Bales. ¢ Tons. *¢ Gallons. 

FINANCE, Balance, Dec. 31, 1919, $1,100- 


477; receipts durng the fiscal year 1920, $10,102- 
940; expenditures during fiscal year 1920, $9,801,- 
066; balance December 31, 1920, $1,402,021. 
The principal of the funded debt, December 31, 
$5,382,308. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed in 
the reguldr session of the legislature may be 
mentioned: Act to encourage the teaching of 
agriculture, industry, and domestic science in 
the public schools; better regulation of charit- 
able and correctional institutions; creating drain- 
age system and authorization of taxation and 
bond issues to that end; drivers of motor vehi- 
cles required to- stop and render aid after strik- 
ing people; children under twelve prohibited 
from driving motor vehicles; authorizing cities 
of 50,000 or more to acquire and operate port 
utilities and providing for the creation of a port 
utilities commission; placing steamboat lines and 


truck lines under the jurisdiction of the rail-— 


road commission; sanitary inspection and pro- 
vision for the conduct of hotels and restaurants; 
provision for annual physical examination by 
physicians and dentists of children in the public 
schools; prohibiting teachers having tubercu- 
losis or infectious diseases from teaching in the 
public schools; free tuition for ex-soldiers. 
ELEcTiIons. ‘The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Cox (Democrat), 63,490; 
Harding (Republican), 2266; as compared with 
the following vote in the election of 1916: Wil- 
son -(Democrat), 61,837; Hughes (Republican), 
156%. -The vote for governor was: Cooper 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Democrat), 58,050; no opposition; and the vote 
for United States Senator was: Smith (Demo 
crat), 63,151; no opposition. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, University or. A 
non-sectarian, co-educational institution located 
at Columbia; founded in 1801. In 1920, there 
were 540 students enrolled. The faculty had 37 
members. The university is supported by appro- 

riations which amounted to $211,515 and $75,000 
or buildings. $25,000 was realized from sale 
of property. The library had 60,000 volumes. 
There were four new chairs added, namely: (1) 
Bible Chair; (2) Rural Social Science; (3) 
Hygiene and Sanitation; (4) Business Adminis- 
tration. A school of commerce was also estab- 
lished. President, W. S. Currell. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. PoputaTion.  Accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the census of 
1920, there were 636,547 residenta in the State, 
January 1, 1920, as compared with 583,888 in 
1910. 

AGRICULTURE. Acccording to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 74,564, a falling 
off of 4.0 per cent since 1910. The following 
table is compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, cov- 
ering the years, 1919 and 1920: 


Orop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn .....-. 1920 8,520,000 105,600,000 $44,352,000 
1919 8,200,000 91,200,000 108,528,000 
Oats ...... 1920 2,219,000 75,446,000 24,897,000 
1919 1,850,000 53,650,000 33,800,000 
Barley 1920 1,073,000 26,825,000 13,949,000 
919 875,000 19,250,000 22,138,000 
Wheat ..... 1920 2,886,000 26,282,000 30,224,000 
1919 3,725,000 80,175,000 72,420,000 
Flaxseed 1920 220,000 2,200,000 3,630,000 
1919 145,000 1,160,000 4,930,000 
Rye ....... 1920 820,000 4,320,000 4,709,000 
1919 500,000 6,500,000 8,125,000 
Hay ....... 1920 4,500,000 ©6,670,000 52,507,000 
1919 4,440,000 ¢°5,008,000 83,158,000 
Potatoes 1920 84,000 8,904,000 8,637,000 


90,000 4,600,000 


MINERAL Propuction. The production of gold 
from mines in South Dakota in 1920 was $4,339,- 
000, compared with $4,862,536 in 1919 and with 
$6,565,337 in 1918; that of silver was 68,035 
ounces, compared with 115,522 ounces in 1919, 
according to preliminary estimates by the United 
States Geological Survey. Production in 1920 in 
the Black Hills district of South Dakota was 
confined almost exclusively to two mines, the 
Homestake and the Trojan. The Homestake pro- 
duced gold amalgam bars and cyanide gold bars, 
and the Trojan produced silver-gold cyanide bars 
and a few lots of smelting ore. Ali the other 
gold properties were closed on account of the 
high costs of mining. 

NUFACTUBES. Preliminary figures of the 
census of manufactures in the State in 1919, pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of the census 
showed a consiatent increase at the census of 1919 
as compared with that of 1914. In the order of 
their importance from a percentage standpoint, 
the increases for the several items ranked as 
follows: Wages, 200.9 per cent; value by manu- 
facture, 170.1 per cent; value of products, 158.6 
per cent; cost of materials, 153.8 per cent; salar- 
ies, 149 per cent; capital, 112.1 per cent; pro- 
prietors and firm members, 85 per cent; wage 
earners, 68.6 per cent; number of establishments, 
57.6 per cent; salaried employees, 56.3 per cent 
and primary horsepower, 37.4 per cent. The 
capital invested, as reported in 1919, showed & 
gain of $16,885,000, or 112.1 per cent, over that 
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in 1914. The average capital per establishment 
was approximately $23,000 in 1919 and $17,000 in 
1914. The cost of materials used in 1919 showed 
an increase over that for 1914 of $26,270,000 or 
153.8 per cent. The average cost of materials per 
established in 1919 was approximately $31,000, 
and in 1914 $19,000. The value of products in 
1919 showed an increase over that in 1914 of 
$38,281,000, or 158.6 per cent. The average per 
establishment in 1919 was appr onmae ey $44,000 
and in 1914 $27,000. The value added by manu- 
facture in 1919 showed an increase over that in 
1914 of $12,011,000, or 170.1 per cent. The value 
added by manufacture in 1919 formed 30.6 per 
cent of the total value of products and in 1914 
29.2 per cent. In 1919, as compared with 1914, 
the number of salaried employees showed an 
increase of 448, or 56.3 per cent, while the aver- 
age number of wage earners increased 2,597, or 
68.6 per cent. A comparative summary for the 
State for 1914 and 1919 follows: 


Number of establishments...........-. ccc cece eee cces 
Persons engaged in manufactures..............202008 
Proprietors and firm members..............0.-.6: 
Salaried employees... ..... cece cc ee et ce reece eee 
Wage earners (average number)................:5 


ope eee eve een eese* Fee eeseeveeeve ese seo ev eave see e@ 


Wages 
Materials 
Value of products ......... 2.2.20. ene ere err 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost 

of materials) 


see ee ePe weer eewneee see eeeeer to veewvs se see ee eevee en ete 
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ELEcTIons. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 109,- 
874; Cox (Democrat), 35,938; Christensen 
(Farmer-Labor and Non-Partisan), 34,406; as 
compared with the following vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1916: Hughes (Republican), 
64,217; Wilson (Democrat), 59,194; Socialist, 
3760. The vote for Governor was: McMaster 
(Republican), 103, 592; Bates (Non-Partisan), 
48,426; Howes (Democrat), 31,870; and for 
United States Senator: Norbeck (Republican), 
92,267; Ayres (Non-Partisan), 44,309; Cherry 
‘Gena 36,833; Richards (Independent), 
10,532. 

OFFICERS. Governor, W. H. McMaster; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Car] Gunderson; Secretary of 
State, C. A. Burkhart; ‘State Auditor, Jay E. 
Reeves; State Treasurer, W. S. O’Brien; Attor- 
ney General Byron S. Payne; Commissioner 
School and Public Lands, N. E. Knight; Supt. 
Public Instruction, Fred L. Shaw. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Justices, James 
H. McCoy, Ellison G. Smith, Charles S. Whiting, 
Samuel C. Polley, J. H. Gates. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIvErsiTy or. A co-ed- 
ucational State institution at Vermilion, S. D., 
founded in 1882. The enrolment for the sum- 
mer session of 1920 was 112; for the regular 
fall session it was 816. There were 84 mem- 
bers in the faculty, 12 being additions. The 
public land of 8600 acres at minimum sale was 
valued at $10 per acre. The additional budget 
amounted to $345,032. There were 45,000 vol- 
umes in the library. President, Robert L. Slagle. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, STATE COLLEGE oF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MECHANIC AgTs. A co-educational 
State institution at Brookings, 8. D., founded in 
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1881. The enrollment for the summer session 
of 1920 was 163; for the regular fall session it 
was 877. There were 89 members in the faculty 
including two additions. The productive funds 
of the institution amounted to $451,000, plus 
138,000 acres of land. The income for ‘the year 
was $76,518. There were 24,000 volumes in the 
library and 8,000 pamphlets. The erection of 
one wing of the $55,000 dormitory for wounded 
soldiers was nearly completed. This was to af- 
ford comfortable housing for the two hundred 
service men with disabilities who were receiving 
vocational rehabilitation training at this institu- 
tion. An animal health laboratory valued at 
$10,000 was nearly completed. Research work 
along many lines of veterinary science was pro- 
jected. President, Dr. Willis EK. Johnson. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIvErsiry oF. 
A Methodist-Episcopal, co-educational! institution 
for the higher cducation at Los Angeles, Cal., 
founded in 1879. The enrollment for the fall of 


Per cent. 

Census— of increase, 

1919 1914 1914-1919 
1,415 898 57.6 
9,039 5,846 69.1 
1,410 762 85.0 
1,244 796 §6.3 
6,385 3,788 68.6 
22,43 16,3824 37.4 
331,945,000 $15,060,000 112.1 
9,987,00 3,463,000 188.4 
2,079,000 835,000 149.0 
7,908,000 2,628,000 200.9 
43,849,000 17,079,000 153.8 
62,420,000 24,139,000 158.6 
19,071,000 7,060,000 170.1 


1920 was 2010, and for the summer session, 718. 
The members of the faculty numbered 118. The 
income for the year was estimated. at $330,000. 
President, G. F. Bovard, D. D.— 


SOUTH GEORGIA. See FaALKLANp ISLANDS, 
DEPENDENCIES OF. : 


SOUTH ORKNEY ISLANDS. See Farx- 
LAND ISLANDS, .DEPENDENCIES OF. 


SOUTH SHETLAND ISLANDS. See Fatk- | 
LAND ISLANDS, DEPENDENCIES OF. 


SPAIN. A constitutional monarchy in south- 
western Europe occupying the greater part of 
the Iberian peninsula and separated from France 
by the Pyrenees. Capital, Madfid. . 

AREA AND POPULATION. The total area is 
placed at 194,783 square miles, of which 19,005 
are on the continent, the remainder comprising 
the Canary and Balearic Islands, and the Span- 
ish possessions on the north and west coasts of 
Africa. Population estimated Jan. 1, 1919, at 
20,719,598, compared with 19,950,817 in 1910. 
The largest cities with their population on Jan. 
1, 1919, were: Madrid, 652,157; Barcelona, 
618,766; Valencia, 245,162. Vital statistics ac- 
cording to the latest records were: Rirth rate 
per 1000, 29.8; death rate, 22.1; marriage rate, 
13. Total emigration in 1918 was 36,254 and 
had been chiefly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Ura- 
guay and Mexico. (See article IMMIGRATION.) 
No later figures for education were available 
than those given in preceding YEAR Books. 

AGRICULTURE. The information in this and 
succeeding paragraphs on production, commerce, 
finance, etc., was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The following 
are the estimates, in kilos (kilo=2.2 pounds), of 
the crop production for Spain for the year 1920: 


a 
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Minerale 1913 1917 1918 
Products : Metric tons Metric tonsa Metric tons 
COE: ish Ss ee 4 eee ee 695,410,000 Silver-bearing lead... 23,600 18,218 3,505 
ices ee ce eee ee 284,810,000 Oeher ............ 600. 780 700 
POCKWOGS: sabe BGs Sea A ee RRS 2,851,155,100 Silver ............. 402 96 962 
Sueer canes LlllLEDEDIDi tities 9920785080 < Imetudee copper ore and ferrocapreous pyrites 
x, in seed..... bots She Cares ackedamn’ 1,308,300 * Inckudes rock salt and products of salt works. 
Flax, in QUO E oii Se tio ee Shoe es 319,400 
Home im Aber LllLLiDILiL!  #'ee'se0 — Isvusreiat. Devetopmest. In 1916 and 1917 
Olives: is axel cto eiGeetoose wes ueks 1,350,060,300 Many industrial joint-stoek companies were 
ONW6. 2010 ssc ace 5 5 rao oe cs 263,259,100 formed by Spanish capital, and in 1919 such 


In comparison with the crop of 1919, it may 
be noted that better yields were expected in the 
case of corn, flax, sugar beets, and potatoes, and 
less in the case of rice, olives, hemp, and sugar 
cane. The most important decrease to be noted 
is in the case of olives, namely, 463,039,500 kilos, 
with an equivalent of 73,134,600 kilos of olive 
oil. The total yield for 1919 was 1,796,810,800 
kilos of olives, producing approximately 333,- 
854,000 kilos of oil, which was only exceeded in 
1911 and 1917. 

Live stock in 1918, as shown by statistics sub- 
ject to revision, included 576,889 horses, 1,049,- 
471 mules, 916,328 asses, 3,173,577 bovine ani- 
mals, 17,734,922 sheep, 3,685,808 goats, 4,106,- 
791 pigs, and 400 camels, a total of 31,244,186 
head. See AGRICULTURE. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. The total value of the 
mining and metallurgical products of Spain dur- 
ing 1918 was 1,387,097,669 pesetas, and in 1917, 
1,363,242,958 pesetas, showing an increase of 23,- 
854,711 pesetas in 1918. The value of ores at 
the pit amounted in 1918 to 545,916,704 pesetas, 
in 1917 to 488,464,290 pesetas; the value of the 
metals and mineral products from the smelting 
works amounted in 1918 to 841,180,965 pesetas, 
in 1917 to 874,778,668 pesetas. The vale of ores 
rose greatly, but the quantities mined decreased 
after 1913, as shown by the following table of 
total quantities of minerals extracted during the 
years 1913 to 1918, inclusive (the 1918 figures 
are subject to revision) : ; 


6 ; Metric tone 
VOSS 65k ea SOE ERAN ee Ce 61,703,089 
Oe iia ok es are wre ew ek ane te eee ee Be 57,687,187 
NO Bika eek he oxo 6 is AE ES hee SBS 41,209,081 
TOIMG. Aes Das weawrh ee ee ewe ewe re 44,295,204 
VOUT ck se Sie ioe bk ee aie Rh SR 44,478,041 
TOY Bicone hie ees Ee ete ala 6S We © rd ole 8k, eee 43,791,473 


nr 


The output of the principal minerals during 
1913, 1917, and 1918 was as follows: 


capital devoted to industrial enterprises was esti- 
mated at 700,000,000 pesetas. This movement 
in favor of nationalizing Spanish industry was 
fostered by the law of July, 1917, definitely con- 
stituting the Commission for the Protection of 
Industries. This policy favored Spanish indus- 
try in mtensifying the manufacture of textiles, 
stimutating siderurgieal production, and the ex- 
ploitation of coal mines. Benefits were also 
realized in other industries. 

CoMMERCE. The total foreign commerce of 
Spain during the year 1919 amounted to 2,410,- 
811,720 pesetas (1 peseta = $0.193 at par), of 
which 1,087,641,451 pesetas represent the value 
of the imports and 1,323,170,269 pesetas the 
value of the exports. The commercial situation 
of this ¢country, as compared with the latest pre- 
war year, was reversed. Spain. like the United 
States, changed from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion, as the result of the war. In 1913 the total 
foreign commerce amounted to 2,387,424,721 

setas, with the balance of trade against Spain 

y nearly 229,000,000 pesetas, whereas in 1919 
the balance of trade was in favor of Spain by 
over 235,500,000 pesetas. Aside from the export 
and import of gold, silver, and tobacco, the bal- . 
ance of trade was in Spain’s favor by more than 
456,000,000 pesetas in 1919, while in 1913 it was 
against Spain by more than 247,000,000 pesetas. 
The values of Spain’s imports and exports 
of general merchandise, gold, silver, and tobacco 
in the years 1913, 1918, and 1919 are shown in 
the table at bottom of this page. 

Aceording to the Trade Communications report 
in 1920 American exports te Spain increased 240 
per cent from 1914 to 1919, from thirty million 
dollars in 1914 to one hundred and two mil- 
lion dollars in 1919. The displacement of Ger- 
many, and also, in some part, of England and 
France in the Spanish market largely explained 
this favorable Ameriean trade growth. The 
geographical position of the country and its great 
natural wealth made possible the supplying of 
war needs of the belligerents on an important 


Minerale 1913 7 1917 - gers scale. The total trade balance in favor of Spain 
Metric tons Metric tons Metrictons from the beginning of the war to the close of 
TOM. 6-46 64.3 seSe on 9,861,668 5,551,071 4,692,651 
Soft coal........... 3'783.214 5,042,213 6,134,986 !919. was approximately 4,000,000,000 pesetas 
Copper* .......... 2,268,692 1,001,841 1,007,707 ($772,000,000 at nominal par of exchange). 
Iron pyriks........ 926,913 a aac reat This strengthened the financia] situation in the 
Diente Leena Brairay son's Ge casdnaa country in a remarkable manner. It is a strik- 
apie ees ast 279,078 240,868 216,138 ing fact that Spain granted a credit to the 
Anthracite coal..... 232,517 324,756 377,216 United States of 250,000,000 pesetas, of which 
DANG cena ca he nies 117,831 123,846 106,958 155 000,000 were actually utilized. 
Sulphur .......... 62,653 84,979 72,360 re . ; Alth h the ehipni 
Quicksilver ........ 19,960 18,705 17,587 | LOMMUNICATIONS. ough the shipping sta- 
Manganese ........ 21,594 57,474 77,714 tistics of 1919 showed a slight gain in compari- 
1918 1918 1919 
Articles Importe Ezporte Imports Exporte Importe Exports 
Pesetas Peeetas Pesetas Pesetas esetas Pesetas 
General merchandise...... 1,305,051,409 1,057,638,871 556,032,959 999,640,145 860,202,898 1,316,375,320 
Gold in bullion and coin. . 205,200 788,280 33,858,720 215,600 188,564,640 §26,720 
Silver in bullion and coin. 2,828,617 20,917,344 33,710,204 ............ 38,316,244 ............ 
TODACEO. 54 ee on ee ae 285,209 9,367,342 557,669 6,368,220 
TOU cea tet nae eke ea ee 1,308,085,326 1,079,339,495 623,887,092 1,009,223,087 1,087,641,451 1,328,170,260 
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son with 1918, the number of Spanish steamers 
entering and clearing at Spanish ports was only 
a little more than half as great as during the 
latest normal pre-war year, while foreign steam- 
ers calling in 1913 numbered more than four 
times as many as in 1919. A still greater con- 
trast is seen in the tonnage of the vessels, with a 
consequent reduction in cargo. The number of 
arrivals and departures of vessels at Spaaish 
ports during the years 1913, 1918, and 1919 with 
tonnage is shown in the following tables com- 
piled from Restimenes Mensuales de la Estadts- 


tica del Comercie Ecvterior de Espaia: still in constant conflict. Throughout the country 
‘Clase of veseel and flag Number Number Nember 
ENTERING of veasele Tonnage of vessels Tonnage of vessels Tonnage 
With cargo: 
Steam— 
Spanish .............2.. 6,563 6,412,862 2,962 2,568,300 8,818 8,287,648 
Foreign ........eccrees 4,568 5,826,914 257 392,284 1,031 1,285,978 
Sail— 
Spanish ...........206. 676 80,577 2,286 146,584 2,141 127,072 
Foreign ........0200008 874 80,752 852 53,769 529 78,427 
In baHast: 
Steam— 
Spanish ............... 2,650 2,660,562 1,496 816,049 1,780 1,043,567 
Foreign .........0.20005 5,370 11,176,755 1,938 2,788,255 2,293 3,505,885 
Sai 
Spanish ...........50206. 2,182 33,947 2,955 76,252 2,531 159,706 
Foreign ........0c0eee8 40 68,665 234 58,591 398 82,0138 
Total oii es wee ek 22,671 25,700,034 12,475 6,745,084 14,611 9,520,296 
CLEABING 
With cargo: 
Steam— 
Spanish ........0 ccc eee 7,866 7,931,660 4,381 3,493,222 6,161 4,225,666 
a FOreign: 3: oxi sew sees 7,672 11,165,288 2,205 2,948,507 3,515 4,511,181 
a —_ 
Spanish ...........6.-. 1,563 54,121 5,686 177,898 4,967 241,461 
Foreign ........---.0005 459 92,241 473 86,825 505 95,249 
In ballast: 
am— 
Synsnish: o-s4iianewey sexs 874 759,081 581 895,222 531 . 383,688 
Foreign Gs. 1k eS Ware bes 1,097 3,966,671 77 65,688 240 508,753 
Spanish .............06 293 6,766 $72 27,094 310 33,159 
Foreign ........0.20008 158 22,274 61 15,887 139 17,919 
POCRD 55s va:8 2% Sasaraceay: 19,981 23,998,102 18,986 7,204,843 15,368 10,017,076 


Finance. The budget for the fiscal year 


1920-1921 was as follows: 


Ezpenditure Peaetas 
The royal house...........e.eeeeees 9,317,083 
Legislators .........0c cece ecw ee eees 6,646,000 
Public Debt, pensions, ete............ 585,147,637 
Unemployed classes..............200% 87,700,000 
Presidency of the Council of Ministers. . 1,058,000 
Ministry of State ..............5000.8- 20,840,501 
Ministry of Justice ..........000- eee 96,658,510 
Ministry of War ..... 0. ccc ere cece 484,522,589 
Ministry of the Navy ........-..e.0- 119,907,672 
Ministry of the Interior ............. 214,490,189 
Ministry of Public Instruction......... 152,547,888 
Ministry of Public Works............. 831,549,429 
Ministry of Supplies ................ 1,953,979 
Ministry of the Treasury ............ 34,903,516 
Expenses for collecting revenues....... 185,146,886 
Spanish possessions in Gulf of Guines.. 2,887,289 


168,968,296 


Action in Moracco.............. ree 
2,403,730,314 


TOA Geet os Ba eed BES were CREE 
Revenue Pesetae 

Direct taxes... ....... 0c cece eer enene 712,110,068 
Indirect taxes... .. 2... cc ee ce eee 654,230,006 
Monopolies .......-. cece cece eeceee 402,170,000 
Receipts of the State...............-.. 23,570,504 
Receipts of the Treasury.............. 50,640,000 
TOltel ieee eevee ea eee eee eee 1,842,720,572 
GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 


a king who acts through a council of ministers, 
and legislative power in the Cortes of parlia- 
ments of two houses, namely, the Senate and the 
Congress. The King, Alphonso XIII, was born 
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May 17, 1886. The ministry in 1920 was as 
follows: Prime Minister and Marine (pro tem.), 
Sefior Dato; Foreign Affairs, Marquis di Lema; 
War, Viscount Eza; Interior, Count de Bugallal ; 
Justice, Don Mariano Ordonez; Education, Mar- 
quis de Portago; Finance, Sefior Dominguez Pas- 
cual; Public Works, Don Luis Espada; Labor, 
Don Carlos Canal. 

CABINET CRISIS. The new ministry under Al- 
lende-Salazar encountered the same serious labor 
situation as its predecessors, for the employerr 
and the extremists among the workingmen wer: 


there was a succession of strikes and lockouts 
which threatened to involve it in economic ruin, 
and the government’s efforts to improve the 
situation were unvailing. The ministry was 
several times on the point of resigning during 
the winter and a number of changes in per- 
sonnel were made. It was only after several 
months of dehate that it carried through its 
budget. After this it retired, April 28. Ef- 
forts to form a new government lasted a 


‘week and resulted in the choice of the Liberal 


leader and former prime minister, Eduardo Dato. 
who formed a ministry out of a combination 
of Conservatives and Liberals, to which leader 
of the Conservatives, including especially Seffor 
La Cierva and Sefior Maura promised their 
support in all efforts to deal with the social and 
economic problems. This was the eighth min- 
istry that had been formed in Spain in the 
course of two years and during the same period 
there had been as many as fifty changes of 

rsonnel in the ministry. Municipal elections 

eld February 8, resulted in large Socialist 
gains. 

Sociar Crisis. There were serious disorders 
at Barcelona, and in the summer the civil gov- 
ernor was murdered. Reports of alarming ao- 
cial and economic conditions were frequent 
during the year. In Andalusia and other agri- 
cultural regions there was much _ discontent 
among farmers and peasants. In some quarters 
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the landlords gave way to the agitation for 
reform, in others they left their estates and went 
to the qities. In October, it appeared from the 
press that a crisis was impending on account of 
the growing demands of the working classes. 
According to the reports of unsympathetic observ- 
ers, the Spanish government had yielded to 
German and to Bolshevist influences, and had 
permitted a policy of terrorism to develop among 
the trades unions. The unionists had resorted 
to “direct action” in a series of outbreaks at 
Saragossa, Bilbao, Corunna and especially at 
Barcelona, and instead of taking a high hand 
the government had made concessions. For 
example, the railway workers having demanded 
an increase of wages and threatened strikes the 
prime minister, Dato, had ordered the companies 
to submit. The companies yielded but demanded 
in their turn increase of rates by way of com- 
pensation. Parliament was called to take up 
the matter of the rates but the prime minister 
without waiting for parliamentary action pro- 
ceeded to order by simple decree the increase 
of the rates and then secured from the King 
the dissolution of parliament. What surprised 
the commentators of this affair was the fact 
that the Dato government was ostensibly Con- 
servative. To be sure, it did not belong to the 
strict Conservative groups represented by such 
men as Maura and La Cierva but to the group 
that was trying to re-align the party of the 
Right in such fashion as to meet the changing 
social needs. His party did not draw back 
before social reforms of a radical nature, re- 
sembling in this respect to some extent the 
policy of Signor Giolitti in Italy. But unlike 
the situation in Italy there was in Spain a 
strong element of opposition in the parliament. 
Nor did the dissolution effect any change in 
that respect for the principal party leaders 
agreed in blaming the prime minister for the 
dissolution. According to some political ob- 
servers, public opinion had been poisoned by 
German propaganda and in any case the spirit 
of various Spanish publications was favorable 
to the rehabilitation of Germany and hostile to 
the strict anti-German policy of France. In one 
publication, for example, occurred the following 
remark: “It is the misfortune of France that 
it has Marshal Foch who happens to be a great 
strategic genius. What can be done with the 
genius of Foch? Manifestly it cannot be left 
unemployed.” And on the subject of French 
policy toward Russia it declared that “for a 
people to choose its own form of government 
is @ lost liberty for all continents since France 
has the happiness to possess a Foch.” While 
this had been a pro-German organ ar es the 
war, something of the same spirit was displayed 
by others. Nevertheless though radicalism fol- 
lowed the same line as in Italy, there was in 
general a firmer resistance to it during the year. 
The extremists found little sympathy in the press 
and many papers attacked Bolshevism in all its 
forms. The attempt of the Third Internationale 
to contro] labor policies was generally resented. 

GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME OF REFORM. On Oc- 
tober 6, the prime minister, Dato, announced a 
programme of commercial and industrial reform, 
including the organization of a ministry of labor 
and an institute of social reform for the settle- 
ment of disputes between employers and work- 
ingmen; measures of insurances and housing; 
measures of co-operation in working state and 
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municipal lands and private estates; an increased 
railway tariff on commodities other than the 
necessaries of life; and various measures per- 
taining to forestry, irrigation, water-power, etc. 
The issues that mainly drew the attention of 
the press were those pertaining to industry 
and to land reforms, and the new railway tariff. 
Karly in October the military forces in Barce- 
lona were increased on account of the danger 
of either a strike or a lockout. In certain in- 
dustrial centers the workingmen were threaten- 
ing to take control of the industries. In other 

arts of Spain the feeling against the great 
anded proprietors was assuming more dangerous 
forms. At Barcelona at the close of the year 
‘the radical movement was reported to be under 
control. Leaders of the Sindicato Unico, to 
which was: attributed the murder of the civil 
governor in the summer, were arrested and 
thirty-six of them were banished to a fortress 
in the Balearic Islands. 

THE DECEMBER ELECTIONS. According to re- 
orts, the government was confident of a major- 
ity in the coming elections. It was given out 
on October 23, that the only serious upposition 
came from Sefiors La Cierva and Maura and 
that the Liberals and even the Catalans were 
showing an indifferent attitude. It was also 
said that even among the supporters of the 
former prime minister Maura and the former 
war minister, La Cierva, there was a numerous 
following for prime minister Dato. The elec- 
tions held, December 18, showed nevertheless a 
diminished government majority. But the rad- 
ical groups also were diminished and the mon- 
archist majority was increased. The results as 
published at the close of the year were as follows: 
Conservatives (government group), 197; Con- 
servatives (Maura group), 21; Conservatives (La 
Cierva group), 20; Liberals, 102; Republicans, 
15; Reformista, 8; Socialists, 3; Catalonian 
Autonomists, 18; Monarchist Union, 5: Jaimists, 
3; Independents and Catholics, 12. The Social- 

‘ists attributed their loss to the trade union 
campaign carried on in the industrial centers 
against the participation of workingmen in the 
elections. 

SPAIN AND Morocco. The Moroccan ques- 
tion continued in 1920 to be the subject of 
sharp discussion both in France and Spain. 
The general situation may be summed up as 
follows: The conservative and patriotic element 
in Spain believed that Morocco was the last 
remnant of the old imperial domain and there- 
fore held tenaciously to the purpose of retain- 
ing it. The Spanish prime minister, Romanones, 
had said that if his country relinquished Mo- 
rocco, Spain would cease to have any ideal ob 
ject in international politics. For more than 
twenty years the. Moroccan problem has absorbed 
the attention of the Spanish foreign office, which 
has continually asserted Spain’s right to the 
northern part of the Sherifian empire. The in- 
tervention under the Maura government in 1909 
for the purpose of suppressing disorders led to a 
war of occupation and soon afterwards the cost 
of this new Moroccan policy steadily increased, 
rising from 52,000,000 pesetas in 1914 to 170,- 
000,000 pesetas in 1920; and the African army 
in the latter year numbered at least 60,000 men. 
Including all the military and naval expenses, 
the Moroccan appropriation in 1920 was placed 
as high as 726,000,000 pesetas. From time to 
time opponents of the government protested 
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against this Moroccan venture as costly and 
unprofitable. It was pointed out that Spain 
after ten years’ effort had succeeded in conquer 
ing only about one-fifth of the twenty-four thou- 
sand square kilometers that nominally belonged 
to her. At this rate, according to the criticism 
of a former Spanish cabinet minister, half a 
century of warfare would be required ‘to com- 
plete the conquest. On the other hand the Con- 
servative party aimed at an enlargement of 
Spanish territory and especially at the acquisi- 
tion of Tangier which had been placed under in- 
ternational control in 1912. When the war broke 
out this element comprising beside the Conser- 
vatives, the military party, and those who 
favored colonial expansion, counted on the defeat 
of England and France. German propaganda 
made the most of this spirit and promised Mo- 
rocco and Gibraltar to Spain if she should pre- 
serve the policy of hostile neutrality toward the 
Allies, and at the same time occupy by force 
Tangier and Gibraltar. During the war sharp 
attacks on England were constantly appearing in 
the press. All these fell flat as soon as the ar- 
mistice was signed. So far as England was 
concerned nothing more was heard of Spain’s 
pretentions to Gibraltar, but expansion at the 
expense ‘of France continued to be advocated. 
Tangier was claimed as an integral part of 
Spanish soil and a group of politicians under- 
took to sow discord between France and England 
and to take advantage of any friction that should 
develop between the two countries. According 
to French sources a strong party in Spain was 
frankly anti-French. The militarista who con- 
tinued to exert much influence upon Spanish 
sentiment demanded Tangier as the objective of 
the Spanish military movement in Morocco. 
When the international conference of neutrals was 
called Spain sent as a delegate a former member 
of the cabinet who strongly favored this policy. 
On the other hand nothing showed definitely 
that the Spanish government itself was com- 
mitted to it. In the French press some alarm 
was expressed at Spain’s attitude. It was said 
that Tangier was only one point in the Medi- 
terranean question which really involved the 
division of control over the Mediterranean coun- 
tries between France and Spain. 

Customs CHANGES. In December, 
increased certain customs duties to a 
amounted to virtual prohibition and bore with 
especial severity upon French imports. It was 
taken as retaliation on the part of Spain for 
the French decision to tax foreign wines. The 
goods subject to this increase in Spain were 
especially those which France imported, as, for 
example, perfume, velvet, silk, fur cloaks, auto- 
mobiles, etc. The measure occasioned much dis- 
content among the commercial classes of France 
and it was criticised also in Spain as tending 
to increase the cost of living, which was already 
excessive. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

SPANISH. See PHILOLocy. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. The literary 
activity of Spain for the year has been greater 
than it was a year ago. The official figures in 
the Bibliografia Espanola for both years at the 
end of November (the last to reach us) were 
1256 in 1919, and 1371 this year. 

NEcCROLoGY., Once more death made heavy 
demands upon Spanish letters and scholarship, 
and again, as last year, the losses were more 
numerous in Spanish America. In the first place 


a decree 
oint that 
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we lost that towering figure, the genial Benito 
Pérez Gald6s, whose keen vision and sympathetic 
heart had made him see and understand to their 
very depths most of the failings and qualities 
of his people. His literary work depicts all 
phases of Spanish life and consists of some twenty 
dramas, more than thirty novels, and forty-six 
volumes which he entitled Episodios Nacionales, 
five series each of which was to contain ten 
volumes. As he published the forty-sixth vol- 
ume in 1912 it is very much to be feared that 
he did not complete the fifth series. As they 
stand they form a wonderful gallery of portraits 
of significant persons and incidents in the his- 
tory of Spain from Trafalgar (1805) to Canovas 
del Castillo (who was killed in 1897). The 
other Spanish loss was Mariano de Cfvia, who, 
although elected to the Royal Spanish Academy 
in 1916, had never taken his seat. He was a 
consistent worker for purity of speech. The 
death of the poet and critic Enrique Fernan- 
dez Granados (Perpetual Secretary of the Mexi- 
can Academy), deprived Mexico of one of her 
most gifted and influential writers. Argentina 
lost very heavily through the passing of her 
illustrious son Rafael Obligado, the poet of the 
Gaucho, and author of the Tradiciones Argen- 
tinas. Chile’s loss of Manuel Antonio Romfn 
affects her journalism, lexicography, and poetry, 
since he was director of the Revista Catélica, 
author of a Diccionario de chilenismos in five 
volumes (finished two years ago), and had trans- 
lated into verse the 7'ristia of Ovid. 

LITERARY CRITICISM in several forms is well 
represented: Le6n de Corral, Alvaro de Luna, 
segin testimonios inéditos de la época (interest- 
ing study concerning the favorite of Juan II); 
¥. Fernandez de Béthancourt, Historia genea- 
légica y herdldica de la monarqua, Tomo X 
(posthumous. publication of a work whose first 
nine volumes had been highly praised); H. 
Thomas’ Spanish and Portuguese Romances of 
Chivalry, the Revival of the Romance of Chiv- 
alry im the Spanish Peninsula, and its Eoten- 
sion and Influence Abroad (very important re- 
examination of the subject) ; J. Alemany Boluf- 
er, Tratado de la formacién de palabras en le 
lengua castellana; N. Alonso Cortés, Jornadas 
(sundry articles) and Zorrilla: su vida y sus 
obras, vol. III; M. A. Caro, Obras Completas, II 
(ed. by V. E. Caro and A. G6mez Restrepo); J. 
Sejador y Frauca, Historia de la langua y liter- 
atura castellana, XII (last volume and deals 
with regional and modernist movements) ; Car- 
men de Burgos, “Figaro”, (Revelaciones, “Ella” 
descubierta, epistolario inédito); Cervantes, 
Rinconete y (ortadillo (2d enlarged ed. by F. 
Rodriguez Marin), and Comedias y Entremeses, 
V (in the set of his Obras Completas published 
by R. Schevill and A. Bonilla y San Martin) ; 
P. Henrfquez Urefia, La Versificacién irregular 
en la poesta castellana; J. Ribelles Comfn, 
Bibliografta de la lengua valenciana (work 
crowned by the Biblioteca Nacional); El 
Caballero Audaz, Lo que se por mi (Series 9 of 
these essays); Luis Vélez de Guevara, El Rey 
en gu tmaginacién (ed. by J. G6mez Ocertn, as 
Teatro antiguo espaol, vol. 3); and R. 
Menéndaz Pidal, Un aspecto en la elaboracién 
del “Quijote” (presidential address to the 
Ateneo de Madrid), and Estudios lUiterarios 
(reprint of several of his most important recent 
studies). Notable lexicographical contributions 
are: Real Academia (lallega, Diccionario 
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allego-castellano, cuadernos 12, 13, 14; E. 


onstantino Guerrero, Diccionario filolégico, 
Estudio general sobre el lenguaje venezolano con 
referencia al de Espana y al de otros paises de 
la América latina; and F. Rodrfguez Marin, 
Un Millar de voces castizas y bien autorizadas 
que piden lugar en nuestro léxico, 

Poetry offered the following, among others 
(and it should be noted that the first four men- 
tioned are the first poetic works of their re- 
spective authors): L. Felipe, Versos y oraciones 
de caminante; J. de Contreras, Marqués de 
Lozoya, Poemas castellanos (treating vian 
legends); F. Escrivi de Romanf, omas 
maduras: Poemas; and Lope Hernfindez, Me- 
lancolias-Versos (some of them mark him as of 
the school of Becquer). The genial Murcian 
poet Vicente Medina begins the publication of his 
Obras completas. Vol. 1, Viejo Cantar, contains 
some of his best work. Ricardo Le6n published 
vol. 12 of his Obras Completas: Lira de bronce. 

DgaMa presented a few good things but seems 
on the whole not to have been up to the stand- 
ard of previous years. Arniches. and Abati 
produced a bright comedy, No te ofendas, 
Beatriz; J. Lépez Pinillos (Parmeno) won two 
successes with HI condenado and La red. J. 
Fernfindez Villar was much applauded for his 
jocose comedy Alfonso XII, 18; Cristobalén by 
M. Linares Rivas was very well received; Pedro 
Fierro won a great triumph and makes one 
consider J. L6épez Merino as a dramaturge of 
much promise; C. R. Avecilla’s play El ocaso 
de los demonios was successful, but missed the 
full value of its fundamental idea; vol. 27 of 
the Teatro of J. Benavente contains La Vestal 
de Occidente, Una Sefiora, and Una pobre mujer ; 
the Alvarez Quintero brothers kept to their 
usual level, as witness El mundo es un panuelo 
and Malvaloca (crowned by the Royal Spanish 
Academy with the Espinosa and Cortina prize) ; 
and J. J. Tépez Marco gave us Miss Cavell: 
Dama de la Cruz Roja (an impressive drama in 
verse). 

FicTion. Pfo Baroja continued his Memorias 
de un hombre de accién with the volume Los 
contrastes de la vida; and in addition produced 
a volume of essays Las ciudades—I.a sensualidad 

ervertida, and a discourse before the Junta de 
a Cultura Vasea, Divagaciones sobre la cultura. 
Others to be noted are: Espina Concha, El 
metal de loa muertos(Novela), and Pastorelas; 
W. Fernfindez Florez, Ha entrado el ladrén 
(Novela), now in its third edition; G. Her- 
nfindez Mir, El patio de los naranjos (Novela), 
which was awarded the Gregorio Pueyo prize; 
and B. Morales San Martin, Obfas Completa, 
vols. I and II: El ocaso del hombre and El 
enigma de lo imposible, both symbolic novels. 
José Francés won new laurels with his volume 
Cuentos del mar y de la tierra. ‘The novel Le 
Sirena Ciudad of Andrés Pelfez Cueto bears 
a prologue wherein Joaquin Alarc6n gives 
interesting facts concerning the author’s develop- 
ment. Gabriel Miro wrote El humo dormido 
(which has been very well received by the crit- 
ics) ; and there is a second edition of a volume 
of Becquer’s Obras escogidas published on the 
occasion of unveiling the monument of Becquer in 
Sevilla in 1911, with a preliminary discourse 
by the Alvarez Quintero brothers. 

RoyaL Acapmmy activities, in the way of 
reception of new members, were greater than 
usual. Death has taken such heavy toll of 
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the Academy in recent years that there is an 
unusually large number of members elect. Uf 
these, six qualified last year to take formal 
possession of their chairs. Gabriel Maura 
Gamazo, Conde de la Mortera, read his dis- 
course Algunos testimonios literarios e his- 
téricos contra la falea tesis de la decadencia 
nacional, and succeeded Julio Burell whose 
death occured so soon after his election that he 
had never taken possession of his chair, a cir- 
cumstance that made Maura Gamazo really suc- 
ceed the illustrious José Echegaray (see YEAR 
Book, 1916). Manuel de Sandoval, the critic and 
lyric poet, read his discourse De lo inconsciente y 
to involuntario en las obras literarias y poéticas, 
and succeeded to the chair recently vacated by 
Eduardo de Hinojosa, successor to NGfiez de 
Arce. Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero, the novelist, 
succeeded Francisco Commelerfin, his discourse 
being La novela social, In October the celebrated 
scientist Leonardo Torres Quevedo, succeeding 
Pérez Galdés, presented himself for admission, 
with a discourse on an Unién internacional 
hispano-americana de bibliografia y tecnologia 
cientificas, urging the preparation of a techno- 
logical dictionary of Castilian. The dramatist 
Seraffn Alvarez Quintero entered in November, 
his discourse being El didlogo en el arte dram. 
dtico. The last member to be received was 
Armando Palacio Valdés, elected fourteen years 
previously to succeed José Marfa de Pereda.— 
The Academy awarded the “Piquer” prize for 
dramatic works for 1918 to Esclavitud, by J. 
Lépez Pinillos, and for 1919 to Blasco Jimeno, 
by F. L6pez Martin. Director Antonio Maura 
published his necrological discourse on Pérez 
Galdés, with an official list of all his works. 

SPANUTH, Avcust. German writer on mu- 
sic, died in Zurich, early in January. He was 
born in Brinkum, March 15, 1857. From 1886 
to 1893 he lived in Chicago, teaching at the 
Musical College. For the next 13 years he was 
in New York as critic of the Staats-Zeitung. 
From 1906 he lived in Berlin as editor of Siqnale 
fiir die musikalische Welt. 

SPIRITUALISTS’ ASSOCIATION, Na- 
TIONAL. An association whose belief is that 
Bs eas is the science, philosophy, and 
religion of continuous life, based upon the dem- 
onstrated fact of communication, by means of 
mediumship, with those who live in the spirit 
world.” Incorporation toek place in 1892 to or- 
ganize the numerous local societies and to expand 
the movement. The Twenty-Eighth Annual Con- 
vention was held at Columbus, Ohio, in October, 
1920. It was the largest and most enthusiastic 
gathering of that body yet held. Reporte showed 
an excellent financial condition and great growth 
in membership of the subsidiary bodies. Most 
of the time was taken in considering a report 
of a committee on revision of the national con- 
stitution and by-laws. Many radical changes 
were made, including more stringent methods 
for the conduct of the auxiliaries and issuing 
of certified credentials to ministers, licentiates, 
healers, and missionaries. Ordination of minis- 
ters was given exclusively to the National body, 
after being recommended by the State Associa- 
tions. 

The bequest of an estate of possibly $500,000 
was made to the Association by John L. Jackson 
of Fort Worth, Texas. The case was taken to 
the Court of Appeads on the ground that medium- 
ship is illegal by relatives of tae deceased. The 
Association is vigorously defending its claims. 


SPIRITUALISM 


A widespread interest in spiritualism has been 
greatly aided by the lectures of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and the espousal of the cause by Sir A. Conan 
Dovle in England. The next convention will 
be held in Detroit, Mich., in October, 1921. Re- 
ports for 1920 show that there are in the United 
States more than 200 churches, about 550 or- 
dained ministers, about 1700 mediums, and about 
700,000 adherents. The officers in 1920 were: 
President, George D. Warne; secretary, George 
W. Kates; treasurer, Cassius L. Stevens. Head- 
quarters are maintained at 600 Penna Ave., S. 
FE. Washington, D. C. ” 

SPITTELER, Carr. Swiss writer to whom 
the Nobel prize (of 1919) for literature was 


awarded in November. His writings, all in 
German, and not translated into English, in- 
clude Truths Spoken in Jest; My Expertences ; 
Literary Reminiscences, and the epic poems, 
Prometheus and Epimetheus and Olympian 
Spring. Spitteler was 75 years of age in the 
April preceding the award. Sec Nopie Prizr. 

SPITZBERGEN. The status of this archi- 
pelago as a no man’s Jand (Terra nullius) where 
neither security nor redress existed among the 
various international miners and trappers, has 
heen finally remedied. A clause in the Russo- 
German Peace treaty of Brest-Litovak indi- 
eated that both nations had certain claims to 
the possession of Spitzbergen. To adjust its 
status an international convention was called, 
in which participated Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden 
and the United States. The treaty awarding 
the sovereignty to Norway was signed by Great 
Britain, Feb. 16, 1920, and the signature of the 
other contracting parties were completed on 
April 9 It was hoped that ratification would 
be completed in time for Norway to assume en- 
tire control of the archipelago during the summer 
of 1921. The rights of mineral claims made 
by other nations are said to be conserved. In 
the summer of 1920 there were mined about 
250,000 tons of coal. Great activity was ex- 
ercised in erecting plants, machinery, buildings, 
etc. of modern types so as to facilitate the 
speedy and economical working of coal mines, 
and ensure the comfort of the miners. Norway 
sent during the year an expedition to make geo- 
logical, hydrographical and topographical sur- 
veys to the south of Bell Sound. Dutch, British 
and Swedish expeditions also took the field to 
conserve and arrange for the exploitation of the 
mineral and other claims already located. Elec- 
tric light systems have been installed to facili- 
tate winter mining, since there are now perma- 
nent settlements near the mines. Wireless sta- 
tions are to be built at Cape Bowman and at 
Green Harbor to keep the inhabitants in touch 
with the outside world. Few realize that Spitz- 
bergen is accessible during the entire year, and 
is within two days steaming of Norway and of 
Scotland. 

SPORTS. Articles covering the activities in 
the various sports during the year 1920 will 
be found under such titles as ATHLETICS, TRACK 
and FIELD, BASEBALL, FOOTBALL, GOLF, OLYMPIC 
GAMES, TENNIS, YACHTING, ete. 

SPURGEON, WILLIAM Porter. Editor, died, 
June 4. He was born at Norwich, England, 
Nov. 29, 1867; came to the United States in 
1881, and was educated in public and private 
schools. From 1894 to 1913 he was on the 
Washington Post, being the editor of that paper 
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from 1907 to 1913. After that he was editor of 
the Washington Herald, 1914-16 and _ became 
again managing editor of the Washington Post 
in January, 1917. ; 

SQUASH. See Court TENNIS. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANIES. 
TROLEUM. 

STANDARDS, Unrrep STAtes BuREAN OF. 
The Bureau of Standards, of the Department 
of Commerce, during the fiscal year 1919-1920 
passed from a war-time to a peace basis. The 
testing work carried out during the year was 
in some cases slightly less than during the war 
period but in general the volume of this work 
was not decreased to any extent, owing to the 
fact that while the amount of work for the 
military departments had been somewhat less, 
that for the industries had been very much 
greater. The total number of tests conducted 
during the year for the Government was 72,398, 
and the tests conducted for the public numbered 
34,501 or a total number of all tests of 106,- 
899. During the year the Bureau's staff com- 
prised 381 statutory employees and 600 engage.l 
in research and investigations specially autho- 
rized by Congress. The annual conference on 
weights and measures was held at the Bureau 
from May 24-27, and a number of important 
questions were discussed. Among the subjects 
of special interest were sales by net weight, 
standardization of various commodities in pack- 
age form, and proposed legislation in refer- 
ence to installation of testing gasoline measur- 
ing pumps. The work of the ‘section devoted to 
the testing of internal combustion engines 
was considerably broadened during the 
year and included besides work with air- 
craft seh pee various work in connection with 
automobiles and trucks of great value to manu- 
facturers and users of automobiles. The man- 
ufacture of optical glass for certain of the other 
Government departments started during the war 
was carried on with satisfactory results. A 
large number of standard samples for reference 
work in laboratories was distributed and several 
new samples issued during the year. 

An important investigation to determine the 
probable reason for the failure of freight car 
wheels in service was carried out for stveral 
months and it was expected that it would lead 
to material improvements in the manufacture of 
such wheels. 

The results of the Bureau’s activities during 
the year were partly shown in 106 new publica- 
tions. These publications comprised 50 scien- 
tific papers giving results of new scientific re- 
searches, 37 technological papers dealing with 
practical applications of science in industrial 
fields and engineering, 14 circulars containing 
important compiled technical data of special use 
to the industries, especially to the scientific and 
industrial laboratories, and 3 miscellaneous. 

STANDARD TIME. During the year Salva- 
dor adopted Standard Time, one hour slower than 
Washington, to take effect January 1, 1921. 
This gave Salvador the same time standard as 
other Central American States and also the 
Central United States, namely that based on a 
meridian of 90° Longitude West from Greenwich. 

STARKIE, WiLLIAM JoserH MYLes. British 
educator and author, died, July 21. He was 
after 1911 chairman of the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education. He was-born at Sligo, Ire- 
land, Dec. 10, 1860, and educated at Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin; 
graduating with high honors. His publications 
include: Editions of Aristophanes with notes 
and translations and many contributions on 
classical subjects to the periodicals: ecent Ive- 
forms in Irish Education (1902); Continuation 
Schools (1912), ete. 

STASNY, Kari RICHARD. American pianist 
and teacher, died in Roxbury, Mass:, April 21. 
Ife was born in Mayence, March 16, 1855. From 
1882-91 he toured Europe as a successful con- 
cert-pianist. In 1891 he settled in Boston as 
teacher at the New England Conservatory, where 
he remained till his retirement in 1918. 

STATE BANKS. According to the United 
States Comptroller of the Currency the combined 
statements of State banks, savings banks, private 
banks, and loan and trust companies, to the 
number of 22,109, as of June 30, 1920 (or the 
dates nearest thereto), indicated an increase in 
the number of such hanks, including scattered 
returns from private banks not under State 
supervision, of 771 banks over the number which 
reported on June 30, 1919. The aggregate re- 
es of these banks on June 30, 1920, amounted 

to $29,667,855,000, an increase during the year 
of 12.46 per cent, or $3,287,355,000. The com- 
bined capital and surplus June 30, 1920, was 
$2,902,435,000, while the capital and surplus on 
June 30, 1919, amounted to $2,628,530,000. 
Loans and discounts agregated $17,171,090,000, 
an increase of more than $3,000,000,000 over the 
year before. Other items of resources were: 
Investments (bonds and securities), $7,201,060,- 
000; cash on hand, $626,027,000; checks and 
other cash items, $450,257,000: due from banks, 
$2,712,040,000. Capital stock paid in amounted 
to $1,478,473,000. Total capital stock paid in, 
surplus, and undivided profits were $3,331,908,- 
000, as compared with $2,972,000,000 the year 
before. Individual deposits were $24,694,372,000. 

The accompanying table gives the figures for 
the respective classes of institutions. ‘ 
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ies—and 12 private banks, with combined 
liabilities of $44,287,000, excluding 7 whose 
liabilities had not yet been ascertained. The 
failures reported were distributed among 27 
States. The number in each State was as fol- 


lows: : 

Arkansas ............ 4 Montana ..... ..... 1 
Florida .......... .-. 2 Nebraska .......... 2 
Georgia ........--62.5 4 New York ......... 2 
TGRDO.. G4 ice ens sa 1 North Dakota seas 2 
MNO. cetera eee 3 4. “O10 6 cs ee ena es 1 
Indiana ..........-+.. 3 Okiahoma .......... 2 
TOWER: o6 ese ge owas oe 08 3 Oregon ........6+.. 1 
Kansas ............. 3 Pennsylvania ....... 1 
Kentucky ........... 1 South Dakota ...... 2 
Louisiana ........... ET TxA. 66 8 iene 9 8% 5 
Massachusetts ........ 7 Utell 600644 ioaeees 1 
Michigan ............ 2 Virginia ........... 2 
Minnesota ........... 1 West Virginia....... 2 
Missouri ........ 6 imss.din 


STATE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC. See 
Music, General Neues. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. AMERI- 
oAN. One of the oldest scientific associations 
in the United States having been organized in 
Boston, Mass., in 1839. Its objects are “to 
collect, preserve, and diffuse statistical informa- 
tion in the different departments of human 
knowledge.” It has given much of its time to 
advisory work for Federal, State, and municipal 
bodies, with a view to improving the methods of 
collecting and presenting statistical data. In 
1920, for example, it was engaged on a pro- 
gramme for rendering the Federal census of 
manufactures more generally useful, the nature 
ap purpose of the plan being summed up as 
follows: 


‘The comprehensive census of manufactures taken by 
the government every five years is of comparatively little 
use to business in the United States. Preparation and 
publication of the elaborate report requires about two 
years. In their respective fields the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Mints have shown what 
can be done to furnish valuable data promptly. The 
American Statistical Association hopes to secure legisla- 


a a cd 
RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF 22,109 STATE, 


SAVINGS, AND PRIVATE BANKS AND LOAN AND 


eee pre ye TRUST COMPANIES, JUNE 380, 1920 
, (in thousands of dollars) 
620 1,087 1,408 

RESOURCES 18,195 mutual atock luan 799 Total, 

ad | State savings savings and trust private 22,109 

banke banks banks companies banks banks 
Loans and discounts (including overdrafts) $8,968,410 $2,591,480 $978,047 $4,601,508 $128,915 $17,263,796 
Investments (bonds, securities, etc.)..... 2,226,916 2,716,282 323,596 1,902,075 32,191 7,201,060 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 262,042 41,599 32,277 163,233 4,046 503,197 
Other real estate owned..........-++.005- 42,961 9,980 5,555 26,609 7,720 92,825 
Due from banks.............ceseeccee 1,649,571 188,527 70,783 878,692 29,467 2,712,040 

Checks and other cash items (including ex- 
changes for clearing house)......... 332,848 1,191 4,836 193,615 1,463 §33,952 
Cash: on. hand)... 24.6500 ek ewww eee 393,935 41,942 35,215 148,455 6,480 626,027 
All other .resources.........00e0 cece eee 238,099 33,016 55,668 405,831 2,344 734,958 
Total resources.........--00008 ' $14,009,781 $5,619,017 $1,606,413 $8,820,018 $212,626 $29,667,855 
' LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in........3 05.005 eee 920,211 «...... 69,183 475,745 13,334 1,478,473 
Surplus fund .......--+...6.8 ee ee ae 527,019 834,546 39,422 509,929 13,046 1,423,962 
Undivided profits .........+ cece cee eee 222,599 87,975 13,247 102,194 3,458 429,473 
Due to banks.............-. err eee 436,644 116 841 424,542 2,139 864,282 
Dividenda unpaid... . 0.1.0... 02. e eee eee 9,126 126 38 4,095 101 13,486 
Individual deposits .............0 020s 20, 873,085 5,186,845 1,349,625 6,085,675 169,573 238,664,753 
Postal savings deposits..........6.-0 00. 10,705 1 1,736 3,673 28 16,133 
Notes and bills rediacounted. eee cone 136,365 ae 52 146,546 1,639 284,746 
Bills payable 1.0... .. ce ee eee ee eee 549,608 395 24,029 214,144 5,870 794,046 
Other liabilities ...........: ee 324,469 8,869 8,250 353,475 3,488 698,501 
Total liabilities................ $14,009,781 $5,619,017 $1,506,413 $8,320,018 $212,626 $29,667,855 


During the fiscal year salar October 31, 1920, 
it appeared that there were failures of 66 banks, 
other than national, including 54 State banks— 
45 commercial, 2 savings, and 7 trust compan- 


tion’ by which the United States Census office may col- 
lect and analyze data regarding the continually incrcas- 
ing output of manufacturing plants of the United 
States. It would not be difficult to secure for key 
industries figures giving the number of units of output. 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Totals expressed in units of quantity would be more 
significant and probably more reliable than figures ex- 
pressing values only. The matter has been actively 
taken up with the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce and of the Bureau of the Census. All those thus 
far approached have expressed themselves as generally 
in favor of the plan. It rests with the business men of 
the United States to act together to secure the neces- 
sary legislation. The executive officers of the Ohamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America have been 
authorized by vote of the Executive Board to presant 
this matter to the Bureau of the Census. It is expected 
that other influential organizations will also take an 
active part in this campaign.” 

Owing to the rapidly growing importance of 
business statistics the Association gave especial 
attention to the problems they presented and at 
the close of the year was engaged on a project 
for a Business Research Committee which should 
represent the Association in the. various 
fields of trade associations, manufacturing, adver- 
tising, publishing, banking, trade, ete., with a 
view to promoting standards of business research. 

The Association held its 82d annual meeting 
at Atlantic City, N. J., December 29-30. The 
papers read and matters discussed included the 
following subjects: Population and vital sta- 
tistics; morbidity statistics in industry; office 
and field work of the Fourteenth Census; wage 
determination; industrial medicine; industrial 
education; index numbers; the national income 
and its distribution. The report of the joint 
committee on the Census was accepted and the 
Association approved its recommendation that 
the Bureau of the Census prepare and publish 
scientific analyses of the Census results in the 
form of scientific monographs on the important 
topics. A local section of the Association was 
established at Pittsburgh, Pa. in the course of 
the year. The total membership of the Associa- 
tion in December, 1920 was 988. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Carroll W. Doten; Secretary-Treaaurer, 
Robert E. Chaddock; Editor of the quarterly 
publication entitled American Statistical Agso- 
citation, William F. Ogburn. 


STEAM ENGINE. With the high cost of 
fuel in 1920 the thoughts of steam engine de- 
signers and builders were turned toward securing 
increased economy and efficiency, though com- 
paratively little was accomplished in the way 
of improved construction of the older types of 
engines. 
Turbine (q. Vv.) was pre-eminent and the una- 
flow engine, called in England the terminal 
exhaust engine, was increasingly popular on 
account of its demonstrated economy. The first 
unaflow engine to be huilt in the United States 
was made in 1914 (see YEAR Book for 1914 and 
1916), and since that time the type found an 
ever increasing vogue. As much of the moisture 
in the expanded steam was eliminated at the 
end of the working stroke and before compression 
began, and as through the terminal exhaust 
slots and the piston acting as a valve and large 
size, almost full vacuum could be obtained with 
the least possible back pressure in the case of 
a condensing engine, there resulted a substantial 
economy. In other words the steam could be 
compressed to boiler pressure with a minimum 
amount of work expended during such com- 
pression. The first uses of the unaflow engine 
in the United States were to drive electric gen- 
erators, or in other services where constant 
speed governing was essential, but in 1920 va- 
riable speed engines were built suitable for 
pumps or other purposes supplied with heated 
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cylinder heads. The first unaflow engine thus 
to be used had a single steam cylinder connected 
to a single double acting water cylinder, while 
two units were also placed to work in one shaft 
with a 90 degree crank. The result of using 
the unaflow system in pumping units was to 
secure a high piston speed much greater than 
ever before obtained. Unaflow direct-connected 
air compressors and ammonia compressors were 
built in 1920, and one installation of novel 
design consisted of six unaflow engines operating 
in pairs driving exhausters and controlled by a 
vacuum in the suction pipe. Furthermore the 
unaflow principle was applied to a marine engine 
and the first reversing engine on this system to 
be built in the United States showed a valve 
motion quite different from any employed in the 
Europeen revising engines. This marine engine 
made use of a modified form of valve motion which 
had been developed specially. for the variable speed 
engines. In general this comprised a_ long 
revolving cam straight on the face but tapering 
on the back. The cam shaft could be moved 
along endways to vary the cut-olf. In the ma- 
rine engine valve motion the cams were arranged 
in steps with backing cams in the same shaft 
as fine variations in cut-off were not required. 

The reciprocating engine which many author- 
ities believed to be more eflicient than the steam 
turbine up to 1500 horsepower was coming in 
for more attention, as with the high cost of* fuel 
many elements that once were neglected were 
found worthy of consideration. 

In the 1917 census of central electric light 


and power stations issued by the BuRFAU OF THE 
CENSUS it was interesting to note that practi- 
cally all the steam engines in both commercial 
and municipal stations were to be found in the 
lowest group, namely “500 hp. or under,” and 
the average size of these machines was well 
under 200 hp. The decrease in the number of 
these small machines was particularly marked 
for commercial plants, from 4535 in 1907 to 
3253 in 1917, accompanied by decrease in horse- 
power rating from 781,673 to 593,538. On the 
other hand, municipal plants reported an_ in- 
crease in number of units in this small-sized 
group from 1648 in 1907 to 1947 in 1917, with 
a corresponding increase in horsepower rating 
from 236,893 to 313,419. In the group between 
500 hp. and 2000 hp. there was some decrease 
both in number and horsepower of engines re- 
ported hy commercial stations. In the next 
group 2000 hp. to 5000 hp., while there: was a 
slight decrease in number of units and rating 
subsequent to 1912, there was actually a con- 
siderable increase in both since 1907. For en- 
gines over 5000 hp. there was very little change 
and municipal] plants had at no time any steam 
engines with a capacity as high as 2000 hp. 

Obviously there had been a decrease in the 
number and capacity of the steam engines used 
in central power stations, for while in 1907 from 
a total rating of 1,810,040 horsepower in use 798,- 
025 horsepower were produced by steam tur- 
bines, while in 1917, out of 8,449,076 total horse- 
power 1,701,677 was produced by steam engines. 
In 1920 it was estimated by the Electrical World 
(New York) that out of a total of 11,476,000 
horsepower then installed in central stations, 
1,781,100 horsepower or 16.5 per cent was pro- 
duced by steam engines and 9,695,500 horse- 
power or 48.5 per cent by steam turbines. See 
STEAM TUBBINES. 
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STEAM TURBINES. Progress in the design 
and construction of steam turbines in 1920 
involved improvement of details and attempts to 
secure increased efficiency stimulated not a little 
by the prevailing high costs of fuel. Longer life 
through improved design and better operation 
also were sought during the year. Notable 
performances of turbines both large and small 
cited by Professor A. G. Christie of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and published in the Annual 
Review number of Power (New York) were 
those of a 25,000 kw. General Electric Turbine, 
an English 1500 kw. Brush-Ljungstrém turbine, 
and a 1000 kw. Allis-Chalmers. The 25,000 kw. 
machine installed at the West End Station of 
the Union Gas and Electric Co., at Cincinnati, 
operating with 234 lbs. gauge pressure, 595° Fah- 
renheit temperature, 1145 inch absolute exhaust 
pressure, and with a steam consumption of 10.46 
pounds per kw.-hr. at 20.708 kw. load showed 
an efficiency ratio referred to electric horse- 
power of 77 per cent. The 1500 kw. Brush- 
Ljungstrém turbine at 1460 kw. showed an efti- 
ciency ratio of 67.9 per cent referred to electrical 
horsepower with 208 Ib. gauge, 583 degrees Fah- 
-renheit temperature, 0.68 lbs. absolute exhaust 
pressure, and steam consumption of 12.42 lbs per 
‘kw.-hr. The Allis-Chalmers 1000-kw. turbine 
operating at 1016-kw. load, 139 Ibs. gauge, 09.4 
per cent quality, 2.49 inches absolute exhaust 
pressure, had a steam consumption of 16.83 Ibs. 


per kw. hr. or an efficiency ratio of 66.2 per 
cent. 

It was the opinion of many mechanical enyi- 
neers that the limit of size in large turbine 
units had not been reached in 1920, through man- 
ufacturers were not turning out during the 
year any turbines of unusual size or design. 
The largest units in use were the 60.000 kw. 
Westinghouse three-cylinder sets, while the lar-. 
gest single rotor turbine was the 45,000 kw. 
General Electric unit at the Detroit Edison Co. 
It was believed that a development of the near 
future would be the building of turbine units 
of 100,000 kw. for some of the larger power 
plants. ‘There were put in operation during the 
- year the following notable stations: The Spring- 
dale station of the West Penn Power Co. with 
20,000 kw. Westinghouse units; the Delaware 
station of the Philadelphia Electric Co. with 
30,000 kw. General Electric turbines; the West 
End plant of the Union Gas and Electric Co. 
of Cincinnati, with 25,000 kw. General Electric 
turbines, and the 60,000 kw. Westinghouse units 
at the Cheswick Power Co., Cheswick, Pa. 

The new work of the year either designed 
or in course of construction included the Meadows 
Station of the Hartford Electric Light Co. with 
20,000 kw. units; the Calumet Station of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago with 35,- 
000 and 30,000 units, and the Hell Gate Station 
of the New York Edison Co. with 35.000 kw. 
units. Other units of varying sizes were being 
installed at different power stations during the 
year. 

There was considerable development in pro- 
gress both as regards detail and major prin- 
ciples. A mercury-turbine set developed by the 
General Electric Co. was under construction for 
installation upon a commercial scale by the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co. so that it might receive 
a thorough trial. In England development work 
was being pushed to secure special steam tur- 
bines of 1000 hp. and above, for airplane and 
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airship service, but the problems of the con- 
densers for such machines were giving trouble. 
A recent and successful practice was to connect 
steam turbines by reduction gears with efficient 
multi-stage centrifugal pumps. One of these 
of 1225 horsepower capacity at Baltimore per- 
formed satisfactorily an official test while ever 
larger turbo-pumping sets were being built for 
Philadelphia. Improvements, though not radi- 
cal, were to be noted during the year in the 
steam turbines installed on shipboard both for 
reduction gears and for electric drive. One of 
the foremost was securing more accurate tovth- 
cutting for the gears. 

DEVELOPEMENT OF THE USE oF STEAM TURBINES. 
The 1917 census of central electric light and 
power stations issued by the Bureau of the Census 
stated that the total rating of all central-station 
steam-power equipment in 1917 was 8,449,076 
hp., of which 1,701,677 hp. was credited to steam 
engines and 6,747,389 hp. to steam turbines. In 
1907 the total rating of steam engines was 
1,810,040 hp. and only 798,025 hp. was credited 
to steam turbines. According to statistics com- 
piled by the Electrical World, the total installed 
steam power equipment in 1920 was 11,476,000 
hp., of which 15.5 per cent or 1,781,100 hp. was 
credited to steam engines and 84.5 per cent or 
9,695,500 hp. to steam turbines. These data in- 
dicated that since 1917 steam engines had in- 
creased by only 79,423 hp. while steam turbines 
increased 2,948,100 hp. 

The Llectrical World’s statistics for 1920 in- 
dicated that New York led in steam turbines 
with 1,335,000 hp., followed by Pennsylvania and 
Vhio with 1,062,100 hp. and 1,050,000 hp. re- 
spectively. Those states reporting the greatest 
steam engine rating in 1920 were Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio, all of which report more than 
100,000 hp. The states of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Lllinois, Ohio and Massachusetts reported 
in 1920 a total of 5,555,900 steam horsepower, 
equivalent to 48.5 per cent of the total rating 
ot steam engines and turbines in the United 
States. 


According to the census report already quoted 
an interesting development in this field was the 
growth in horsepower capacity of steam tur- 
bines. In both privately owned and municipal 
stations these turbines were found to be most 
numerous in the group between 500 and 2000 hp. 
—598 or 40.2 per cent of the. total for commer- 
cial plants and 106 or 50.2 per cent of the total 
for municipal plants. The municipal plants 
also reported the greater part of their steam 
turbine rating 40.9 per cent of the total in 
this group. Commercial stations, on the other 
hand, exhibited a rapid increase in the number 
and the rating of turbines of the larger capaci- 
ties until in 1917 of the total horse power 76.1 
per cent was furnished by these larger units, 
which average 13,105 hp. per turbine, as op- 
posed to an average of only 6,318 for steam en- 
gines in this group. There was during the period 
from 1907 to 1917 a rapid increase in the size 
of steam turbines directly connected to genera- 
tors, and by 1920 units of 40,000 to 60,000 hp. 
were not uncommon. 

STEEL. See Ikon ANp STEEL. 

STEELE, Sanrorp H. Financier, died at 
Pinehurst, N. C., December 19. He was born 
at Stanstead, Canada, November 26, 1847; grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1870 and prac- 
ticed law in New York City. He became inter- 
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ested in the affairs of the General Chetical 
Company, of which he was counsel, and he was 
made president of the company and held the 
office for many years. 

STETSON, FrRANcIs Lynp. Lawyer, dted in 
New York City, December 5. For many years 
he was one of the leading lawyers in the city 
of New York. At one time he was partner of 
Grover Cleveland and was organizer of the 
United States Steel Corporation of which he was 
general counsel from the beginning. He was 
born in Keesville, N. Y., April 23, 1846; grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1867; studied law 
at the Columbia Law School and was admitted 
to the bar in 1869. Among the important cor- 
porations on which he served as counsel were 
the Northern Pacific Railway, International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., Erie Railroad, United States 
Rubber Co. and Southern Railway. His prac- 
tice began in New York City in 1870 and he 
was appointed assistant corporation counsel to 
Mr. William C. Whitney, when the latter was 
at the head of the city’s legal department. On 
leaving this office, he became an attorney of the 
firm of Bangs and Stetson. He was the adviser 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan on the occasion of the 
latter’s loan to the government and he was coun- 
sel to Samuel J. Tilden in the Tilden-Hayes 
controversy. For many years he was an influ- 
ential figure in the Democratic party and until 
the late Joseph H. Choate reached the height of 
his career, he was probably the best known 
lawyer in New York City. 

STEVENS, Grorce WALTER. Railroad presi- 
dent, ditd, August 18. He was born at Utica, 
Ohio, Nov. 3, 1851; and entered the railway 
service in 1864, working on various lines and 
rising to the position of general manager in 
1891. After Feb. 1, 1900, Fe was president of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and he also 
became president of the Hocking Valley Rail- 
way and the Wellston and Jackson Belt Line. 

STEVENS, Isaac Newron. Lawyer, died 
February 11. He was born at Newark, Ohio, 
Nov. 1, 1858. He taught school in Ohio and 
Illinois, and after studying law began practice 
in Denver, Colo., in 1880. He was district at- 
torney of the State in 1888-92 and tried many 
famous cases. He was afterwards editor and 
proprietor of several Colorado newspapers. For 
six years he was chairman of the Kepublican 
City Committee of Denver. In 1912 he was 
the Progressive party’s candidate for the United 
States Senate. In 1913-15 he was city attorney 
of Denver. After 1915 he was president of the 
Commonwealth Casualty Company of Philadel- 
phia. lle was one of the pioneers in the intro- 
duction of beet sugar industry into Colorado. 
He wrote the Liberators (1908); The American 
Suffragette (1911); and What is Love? (1917). 

STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A non-sectarian institution for the tech- 
nical education of men at Castle Point, Hobo- 
ken, N. J.; founded in 1870. There were 862 
students enrolled for the fall session of 1920. 


There were 48 members of the faculty. In the 
course of the year eight instructors resigned 
and one died (Leo Joseph Costello) ; and thirteen 
new instructors were appointed. The endow- 
ment funds amounted to $1,530,000 and the in- 
come for the year was $263,167. The library 
contained about 16,000 volumes. Four scholar- 
ships were endowed, amounting to $40,000, in 
memory of the men of Stevens who died in ser- 
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vice during the World War. Two brick barracks 
buildings which were purchased from the United 
States Government were being altered for fur- 
ther needs of the Institute to meet the increased 
attendance. One-half of the larger of the 
two buildings was to house the Department of 
Electrica] Engineering. 

STOCK-RAISING. See Live Stock... 

STOCKWELL, JoHN NELson. Astronomer, 
died, May 18. He was born at Northampton, 
Mass., April 10, 1832, and educated in the com- 
mon schools of Ohio. He distinguished himself 
by original researches in astronomy and he 
wrote a large number of astronomical works, 
including Theory of the Moon's Motion, (1891) ; 
Eclipse Cycles, (1901); Theory of Planetary 
Perturbations, (1904); and in addition, va- 
rious mathematical works, including elaborate 
tables for the computation of ocean tides, in 1919. 

STOKES, Sir GaprieL. British civil official, 
died at the beginning of November at Dublin, 
Ireland. He was born, July 7, 1849 and edu- 
cated at Kilkenny college, and at Trinity col- 
lege of Dublin. Entering the Indian civil service 
in 1871, he became after some years revenue sec- 
retary to the Madras government and was chief 
secretary in 1898-1903. In 1906 he acted as 
governor of Madras and he was a member of 
the Council, 1903-8. He was prominent in phil- 
anthropic work, and especially in the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

STONE. According to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the quantity of stone sold in 
the United States in 1919 for different uses 
amounted to about 71,380,000 short tons, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over the quantity sold in 
1918 but considerably less than that sold in 
1917. Increases were recorded for most of the 
products whose output was curtailed during the 
war, but decreases were made for the most ur- 
gent war products—flux, refractory materials, 
and limestones for use in manufactures, the 
quantity of flux decreasing 25 per cent. The 
total value of the stone sold in 1919 was about 
$115,000,000, far in excess of any value previous- 
ly recorded. Record values were made by gran- 
ite, basalt (trap rock), marble, limestone, and 
miscellaneous stone, and the value of the sand- 
stone sold exceeded that for any year since 1914. 
This unusual increase in the value of the pro- 
ducts of the stone industry, like the increase 
in the value of the products of other industries, 
is attributed to the larger cost of supplies, fuel, 
and especially of labor. The producers reported 
that business was poor during the first part of 
the year but gradually improved until, during 
the last six months, the demand exceeded the 
output that could be made with the insufficient 
and ineflicient labor available. 

STONE, Wuisur Fisk. Lawyer, died at Den- 
ver, Colo., December 27. At one time he had 
been a justice of the Colorado Supreme Court. 
He was born at Litchfield, Conn., in 1833 and 
went to Colorado in 1860. From 1891 to 1904, 
he served as one of the judges of the United 
States court of Mexican and Spanish land grant 
claims. He edited newspapers in Evansville, 
Ind., and Omaha, Neb., and was the first gen- 
eral attorney of the Denver and Rio Grande rail- 
road 

STONE, WILLIAM ALEXANDER. Former gov- 
ernor, died, March 1. He was born at Delmar, 
Pa., April 18, 1846 and served in the Pennsy]- 
vania volunteers in the Civil War. Admitted 
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to the bar in 1870, he practiced at Wellsboro, 
Pa., till 1877, after which he practiced in Pitts- 
burgh. He was United States District Attor- 
ney of the western district of Pennsylvania, 
1880-6 and member of Congress, 1891-9. He 
was elected governor for the term, 1899-03 and 
after holding that office, became prothonotary of 
the Supreme and Superior Courts of Pennsyl- 
.vania. In politics he was a Republican. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. A_ British 
crown colony in Malaysia, comprising Singa- 
pore, Penang, and Malacca, whose area and 
population are distributed as follows: 


Pop. Pon. 
Sq.M. 1911 1919 Capttal 
Singapore ...... 807 311,985 387,336 Singapore 
Penang ....... 571 278,003 305,139 Georgetown 
Malacca ....... 7120 124,081 158,008 Malacca 


Under the administration of the Straits Settle- 
ments are the Cocos Islands, Christmas Islands 
and the colony of Labuan. The leading city and 
one of the most important ports of the East is 
Singapore which contains the greater part of the 
population of the island of Singapore. The pre- 
dominant racial element is the Chinese who num- 
bered 274,574 and the natives of India, 94,213. 
The great bulk of the rubber production origi- 
nates in the Malay Peninsula. The Straits Set- 
tlements colony derives its importance as a mar- 
ket for plantation (or Para) rubber from the 
fact that practically the entire rubber trade of 
the Federated and Non-Federated Malay States 
is conducted through its ports, Singapore and 
Penang, and is included on this account in the 
trade statistics of the colony. As illustrating 
the development of the rubber industry, it only 
needs to be mentioned that the Malayan exports 
of this product increased from 430 tons in 1906 
to 108,305 tons in 1918, and the value from 
$1,200,000 to $87,758,729. The foreign trade of 
the Straits Settlements for 1919, amounting to 
$936,150,778, increased $206,997,475 over that of 
the preceding year. Imports totaled $460,515,- 
189 in 1919 and $383,199,723 in 1918; exports 
reached $475,635,.589 in 1919 and $345,953,580 
in 1918. These figures represent goods bought 
for consumption and exports into the market of 
each settlement from foreign countries and 
other parts of the colony, but they do not in- 
clude trans-shipments. Live animals, food, drink, 
and narcotics imported into the Straits Settle- 
ments in 1919 were valued at $164,783,101 and 
in 1918 at $133,694,123. Similar exports to- 
taled $127,920,159 in 1919 and $108,609,960 in 
1918. Import values of raw materials were re- 
corded for 1919 as $215,541,443 and for 1918 
as $179,127,932. Exports under this heading in 
1919 were worth $286,363,051 and $195,799,108 
in 1918. The budget for 1919 was as follows: 
Revenue, $34,108,465; expenditure, $34,901,233. 
Governor and commander-in-chief in 1920, 
Sir Lawrence N. Guillemard. 

STREET RAILWAYS. See MuNicIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. 

STREETS. See Roaps AND PAVEMENTS. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, Official data 
for strikes and lockouts in the United States, 
during the calendar year 1919 were not complete 
in time for publication in the preceding YEAR 
Book, and are therefore presented here as com- 
piled by the Labor Review: 

In 1919 there were nine disturbances in each 
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of which 60,000 or more persons were directly 
concerned: A general strike in Tacoma and 
Seattle in February in sympathy with the metal- 
trades strikers, in which 60,000 persons were 
involved; 65,000 employees in the Chicago stock- 
yards struck in August; 100,000 longshoremen 
along the Atlantic coast struck in October; 
100,000 employees in the shipyards of New York 
City and vicinity struck in Qctober; 115,000 mem- 
bers of the building trades were locked out in 
Chicago in July; 125,000 in the building trades 
in New York City struck in February; 250,000 
railroad shop workers struck in August; 367,000 
iron and steel workers struck in September; and 
435,000 bituminous coal. miners struck in No- 
vember. The number of persons concerned in 
these nine strikes and lockouts was upward of 
1,600,000, while the total number of persons 
involved in strikes and lockouts during 1919 
was 4,112,507. The strikes of 1919 were not ac- 
companied by the violence and loss of life that at 
times characterized the strikes of former years, 
owing perhaps to the fact that employers more 
frequently closed their establishments during the 
strike, and employed strike breakers in a less 
number of cases. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of working days lost in 1919 increased greatly 
and the average duration of strikes was nearly 
twice that in each of the preceding three years. 
It is difficult to particularize, for many of the 
strikes involving a few thousand persons caused 
the public more inconvenience than some of those 
involving many times that number. Many of the 
larger strikes occurred in New York City and 
vicinity, where, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, 35,000 waist and dress makers struck in 
January, 50,000 cloak and suit makers in May, 
25,000 shirt makers in July, 50,000 men’s clothing 
workers in October, 16,000 millinery workers 
in September, 10,000 rag pickers and paper sort- 
ers in March, as many paper box makers in Aug- 
ust, and as many pressmen in October, 14,000 
painters in August, 15,000 shoe workers in Feb- 
ruary, 15,000 street car men in August, 16,000 
marine workers in January, 17,000 harbor work- 
ers in March, 18,000 teamsters in October, 20,- 
000 longshoremen in March, 25,000 ship-builders 
in November, 40,000 tobacco workers in July, 
and 40,000 tug and ferrymen in October. In 
March, 12,000 woolen operatives struck in Pas- 
saic, 24,000 silk workers in Paterson in Feb- 
ruary and 17,000 again in August, 32,000 tex- 
tile workers in Lawrence in February. 30,000 in 
New Bedford in May, and 35,000 in Fall River 
in December. In July, 40,000 marine workers 
along the Atlantic coast struck, 20,000 meat 
cutters in cities along the Atlantic coast:in Aug- 
ust and again in October, 12,000 telephone opera- 
tors in New England in April, 15,000 street 
railway men in Chicago in July, 10,000 building 
laborers in Chicago in June, followed by 13,000 
carpenters in July, 15,000 carpenters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in May, 17,000 machinists in Toledo 
in May, 15,000 miners in Illinois in July, 19,- 
000 railroad shopmen in western Pennsylvania 
in October, 15.000 steel workers in Pennsylvania 
in July, 43,000 anthracite miners in Pennsyl- 
vania in September,, 10,000 tobacco workers in 
Philadelphia and 11,000 in Allentown in July, 
15,000 in Porto Rico in January, and as many 
more in Tampa in October, 10,000, men in the 
building trades in Dallas in June, 28,000 metal 
workers in Seattle in January, and 25,000 work- 
ers in the shipyards of San Francisco and vicini- 
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ty in February and 40,000 more in October. The 
following table shows the number of strikes and 
lockouts in the country in 1916, 1917, 1918, and 
1919: 


Number 

Strikea: 

DG acco ce ba einai edd: aca eee eles 8,681 

BET Foire oh 2 ee eee ee ee ee 4,324 

PO ae ie RUSS ER he ee Rea ee 3,282 

14 55 SG EE wae 8,253 
Lockouts 

VO 1G 4.0 St ee ein Wc eee ea ea Rees 108 

COLT 4.5 a os eo hee ke Ree ew ee es 126 

LOUR soo oka beens hae eae we eee Pag 105 

NOT Ae ere ee wee eek eS ee eas 121 


STBIKES IN 1920. Returns for the last six 
months were not available at the close of the year. 
Heavy losses resulted from the railway strike 
in April on the part of men outside the old organ- 
izations and known in the press as “outlaws.” 
It began April 2, when about 700 switchmen 
and yardmen on the Chicago and Milwaukee 
railway quit work, and spread rapidly in 
a few days, seriously affecting most of the 
lines of the country. Trains in some instances 
were abandoned cn route and there were cases 
of vialence reported. It was condemned by the 
presidents of the four great railway brother- 
hoods April 9 as an illegal movement on behalf 
of the “One Big Union” and having nothing to do 
with wages. e government arrested twenty- 
three of the leaders, April 15, on the charge of 
Violating the Sherman and Lever acts. After 
the roads decided to declare the places vacant 
and to recruit new operatives most of the men 
went back to work. The freight congestion 
caused by the strike at certain points was not 
relieved for several weeks. The Railroad Labor 
Board appointed by the President, April 13, 
refused to hear the pleas of the “outlaw” strikers. 
For the wage award of the Railroad Labor Board 
see article RaiLways. The strike of the 
longshoremen of New York and other coast cities 
in the autumn of 1919 did not result in 
any increase of wages to the coastwise men, 
while the others received 80 cents an hour 
and $1.20 for overtime by the award of the 
National Adjustment Committee. The coast- 
wise men at first submitted but early in March 
struck for 80 cents an hour. In New York City 
the attempt was made to resume work by means 
of non-union men, but the checkers, weighera, 
freight-handlers, and truckmen uniting in a 
Transportation Trades Council refused to handle 
the non-union goods. The New York Merchants’ 
Association thereupon set on foot an independent 
trucking system. The question of legality was 
raised in respect to the refusal of non-union goods, 
and a decision of a justice of the New York 
Supreme Court declared in effect that a boycott 
of open-shop merchandise was a “conspiracy 
against the public.” The American Federation 
of Labor promised aid to the men of whom 
about 20.000 were reported to be ont of work 
in June. In June, members of the New England 
Workers’ Association, an organization of brass- 
workers not affiliated with the Federation of 
Labor, went on strike for 75 cents instead of 
45 cents an hour for unskilled labor. About 
20,000 were said to be involvea and bomb- 
throwing and riots accompanied ty loss of 
life were reported. Down to June, rough 
estimates place the number of men out of work 
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amount lost in wages at over 28,000,000. 
During these first six months the majority of 
workers affected were in New York, Mass- 
achusetts, and Illinois. The temporary in- 
junction secured by the Michaels, Stern Co. of 
Rochester against the Amalgamated Clothes 
Workers in October, 1919, was made permanent 
June 19, 1920, and at the same time the court 
dwarded the company $100,000 for damages 
caused to its business by the nnion’s activities. 
The strike had followed the company’s refusal 
to recognize this union as representative of its 
employees. The American Garment Workers 
and the American Federation of Jabor had 
supported the Company. 

Great BriT1AN. The number of trade 
disputes in Great Britain causing stoppages of 
work, reported to have begun in 1920, was 1,715, ; 
“the highest total recorded for any year,” | 
according to .the official Labor Gazette. The 
total number of workpeople involved in these 
disputes (including those thrown out of work 
at the establishments where the disputes oc- 
curred) was about 1,930,000, and a further 
90,000 were involved in disputes in progress in 
1920 which began in 1919. The aggregate loss 
of working days in all disputes in 1920 was 
about 27,000,000. These totals were smaller 
than those for 1919, but the number of work- 
people involved was greater than for any year 
prior to 1919, and the aggregate loss of working 
time shown was greater than in any year except 
1912 and 1919. See Great BRITAIN. 

STRONG, Epwin AtTson. Physicist. died 
February. 4. He was born at Otisco, N. Y., 
January 3, 1834; graduated at Union College 
in 1858, and after teaching school at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., became superintendent of the 
public schools there. After 1845 he was head 
of the department of physics at the State Nor- 
mal School at Ypsilanti, Mich. He was promi- 
nent in work for the promotion of science 
and education in Michigan during a period of 
nearly sixty years, and was the author of many 
pamphlets on scientific and educational subjects, 
besides various laboratory manuals. 

STRONG, Sir THomas VezEy. Former J.ord 
Mayor of London, died in London October 3rd. 
He was born in London in 1857 and became the 
head of a prominent firm of wholesale paper 
manufacturers. Though active in the cause of 
temperance he was not conspicuous in political 
affairs until 1897 when he was elected alderman. 
He took an active part in the affairs of the city 
and became an effective speaker. He was Lord 
Mayor in 1910-11 and during his administra- 
tion participated in many important public cer- 
emonies. His chief administrative work was 
the fusion of the city parishes into the corpo- 
ration for the purpose of rating and valuation. 

STUART, Sir THomAsS ANDERSON. Scottish- 
Australian physiologist, died February 28. At 
the time of his death he was professor of phy- 
siology in the University of Sydney, New South 
Wales and dean of its medical faculty. He was 
born at Dumfries, Scotland, June 30, 1856 and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, where 
he graduated with high honors and at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. He became president of 
the Royal Medical Society in Edinburgh in 
1882. Removing to Australia he was twice presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of New South Wales 
and a member of the medical board of New South 
Wales and held other important offices in his 
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‘Society. He was also president of the Zodlog- 
ical Society and he organized the Royal Socie- 
ty Expedition to Funafuti in proof of the Dar- 
winian theory in respect to the formation of 
coral reef. He took a leading part in the pro- 
motion of the existing public health system in 
North South Wales and in various other medi- 
cal and sanitary improvements; and he was 
one of the founders of the Australian Institute 
of Medicine. His publications were generally 
contributed to the scientific journals on ana- 
tomical and physiological subjects. He was 
president of the British Emigration League of 
Australia. r 

STUCK, Hupson. Archdeacon of the Yukon 
und mountain climber, died at Fort Yukon, 
Alaska, October 10. To him was given the credit 
of being the first white man to climb to the 
summit of Mt. McKinley. He was born in 
England, Nov. 11, 1863, and educated at Kings 


College, London, but removed to the United 
States, and studied at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, where he graduated in theology, 
m 1892. He taught school in Texas where he 
became rector at Cuero and was subsequently 
dean of St. Matthews Cathedral at Dallas, 1894- 
“1904. In the following year he went to Alaska 
on foot or carried by dogs and he gave an ac- 
count of his experiences and observations in his 
writings. In March, 1919, he received special 
honors from the Royal Geographical Society 
in recognition of his work as a traveler and 
mountain climber. His writings include The 
Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley, 1914); Ten 
Thousand Miles With a Dog Nled (1914); and 
Voyages on the Yukon and tts Tributaries 
(1917). 

STYRIA. A crownland of Austria before 
the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; 
incorporated in the new state of Jugo-Slavia 
(q. v.). Area, 8,662 square miles; population, 
Dec. 31, 1910, 1,441,157, of whom 70.5 per cent 
spoke German, and 29.37 Slovenian. Capital, 


Graz, with an estimated population of 156,500. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. See 
AND OTHER WAR VESSELS. 

SUBWAY SYSTEMS. See Rapip TRANsIT. 

SUDAN, ANGLO-EcypTiAn. An African ter- 


ritory under British authority lying between 
Egypt and Uganda, and extending from the Red 
Sea to the limits of Wadai in Central Africa. 
Capital, Khartum. Area, about 1,041,400 square 
miles; population estimated in 1917 at 3,400,000. 
The chief towns are Khartum (16,325); Omdur- 
man (84,022); Khartum North (10,828). Re- 
ported values of imports and exports in 1918 
were respectively, ££4,024,582 and £E3,923,771. 
Revenue and expenditure according to the budget 
estimates of 1919 were respectively £E2,992,793 
and £E2,720,513. Total length of railways, about 
1500 miles, including the line from Cairo, via 
Khartum to El Obeid, and the Nile and Red Sea 
railway from Port Sudan to the mouth of the 
Atbara river. Governor-general and Sirdar in 
1920, Major-general Sir L. O. F. Stack. See 
Koypt. 

SUGAR. The year 1920 was a remarkable 
one in the history of the sugar business, par- 
ticularly as to the high prices reached and the 
rapidity with which the advance occurred and 
then declined. While Government control was 
not exercised in 1920 the Lever Act was still 
in force. Reports of a shortage prevailed in 
the spring, and although at no time did users 
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in the United States go without the necessary 
supply, previous experience led to efforts to pro- 
vide against a comtingency. In Europe sugar 
continued to be rationed and prices ruled high 
(See also Foop and NUTRITION.) 


The sugar crop of the world in 1920, accord- 
ing to estimates of Willett and Gray, amounted 
to 12,692,900 tons of cane sugar and 4,625,000 
tons of beet sugar, a grand total of 17,317,900 
tons. While this represents an increased pro- 
duction of 2,093,995 tons over the preceding 
year, it is approximately a million and a half 
tons. smaller than the pre-war production. This 
decline is° mainly in beet sugar. While the 
United States has shown a gain of nearly 50 
per cent in beet sugar since prior to the war, 
Europe has not yet recovered half its former 
production, although in 1920 a very material 
advance in that direction was made. The total 
European sugar beet crop was estimated at 
3,640,000 tons as compared with 2,603,480 tons 
in 1919-20, 3,183,188 in 1918-19, and 8,475,000 
in 1913. 

The sugar crop in the United States was a 
large one. The sugar beet crop was a third 
larger than the largest ever before recorded, 
and indicated a production of 1,109,609 short 
tons of beet sugar as compared with a five- 
year average (1914-1918) of 788,617 tons. Col- 
orado led in manufacture in 1920, followed by 
Michigan, California, Utah, Nebraska, Idaho, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, in the order named. The 
cane sugar acreage and production of Louisiana 
were considerably above 1919, but the yield per 
acre brought the total down to 186,000 tons as 
compared with a five-year average of 241,720 
tons. The maple sugar crop amounted to 18,- 
187 tons, or somewhat less than in 1919. 

The total production of cane sugar in the 
United States, including Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands, was 1,153,460 tons; 
that of Cuba 4,000,000 tons; the British West 
Indies, 186,500 tons; the French West Indies, 
45,000 tons; San Domingo, 189,000 tons: and 
Mexico, 100.000 tons. The estimate for some of 
the other leading countries was as_ follows: 
Demarara, 100,000 tons; Central America, 35,- 
000 tons; Peru, 350,000 tons; Argentina, 225,- 
000 tons; Brazil, 300,000 tons; Philippine Is- 
lands (exports), 300,000 tons; British India 
(consumed locally), 3,000,000 tons; Java, 1,515,- 
000 tons; Formosa and Japan, 350,000 tons; 
Australia and Fiji Islands, 235,000 tons; Exypt 
(consumed locally), 80,000 tons; Mauritius, 250,- 
000 tons: Natal, 100,000 tons; Reunion and Mo- 
zambique, 40,000 tons each. 

The decline in prices left Cuba in such finan- 
cial condition that in October a moratorium de- 
cree was issued to run for fifty days, and then 
extended, in order to relieve the banks, but 
it had the effect of practically paralyzing bust- 
ness. A large loan from the United States was 
contemplated but difficulties arose in the way 
of carrying this out and at the close of the 
year the condition was serious. 

Following up the interest in sugar production 
in England, a beet sugar factory is being erected 
on the the Kelham estate in Nottinghamshire, 
the government having agreed to take an equal 
number of shares with the public, up to £240,- 
000, in the company formed to control the enter- 
prise (Home Grown Sugar, Ltd.). 

SULLIVAN, Rocer C. Politician, died April 
14. He was born at RJelvidere, Ill., Feb. 2, 


SULLIVAN 


1861, and educated in the public schools. For 
many years he was political leader in Chicago. 
having been in 1890 a member of the Cook 
County Democratic Committee, and from 1904 to 
1916 member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. He was president of the Ogden Gas 
Company of Chicago. 
SUMATRA. See Dutcu EAst INDIES. 
SUN. See ASTRONOMY. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, AMERICAN. 
This is a volunteer association founded in 1817 
of members of different denominations whose 
purpose is to teach Christian truths, especially 
to the young. Work is carried on throughout 
the United States in organizing Sunday schools, 
and distributing religious books and mragazines. 
During the year ending March 1, 1920 the one 
hundred and third annual report shows that 
840 schools were organized, 724 schools reorgan- 
ized, 2934 schools aided, 176,566 families vis- 
ited; 18,449 sermons delivered, 7804 children 
brought into existing schools, 4,358 professed 
conversions, 242 prayer meetings established, 
2 Young People’s Societies formed, 161 preach- 
ing stations opened, 38 churches organized, 17 
churches built, books and periodicals to the 
value of $21,748.61 sold, and to the value of $3,- 
244.72 given away. During the year the total 
circulation of periodicals has been 1,831,596 of 
which 100,000 were manufactured especially for 
use by soldiers and sailors, as against 250,000 
for the previous year. The general circulation 
is somewhat less than the previous year due to 
the closing of the schools during the influenza 
epidemic. The Union has found it hard to 
obtain men to go out to act-as missionaries 
and for this reason the work has been some- 
what hampered. Further information may be 
obtained from the annual report. The officers 
for 1920 were: President, Martin Luther Finckel; 
recording secretary, William H. Hirst; treas- 
urer, John E. Stevenson; and educational advisor, 


George A. Barton. National headquarters 
are maintained at 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


SUPAN, ALEXANDER. Sce METEOROLOGY. 

SURGERY, PROGRESS IN. There were 
no great advances in surgical science or practice 
during 1920 and the reader is referred to the 
articles Anemia, Surgical Treatment of; Cancer; 
Radium, etc, for surgical subjects of interest. 
The use of radium in cancer is spoken of as 
radiosurgery, just as radioactive beverages such 
as are used in gout, and inhalations of radium 
emanation are spoken of as radio-medicine. The 
reader is also referred to the articles under 
Surgery in the Year Book for 1919 and 1918. 
The vast body of surgical knowledge which 
should have accrued during the war and its 
influence on the civil surgery of today are chap- 
ters which are yet to be written. There was a 
tremendous activity in capital surgery which be- 
gan about 1875 as a result of the introduction 
of asepsis and persisted for many years but now 
shows signs of slowing down and giving place 
in part to milder measures. This is due partly 
to the introduction of radium, X-rays, and elec- 
tro-coagulation, in part to increasing proficinecy 
in operating through the natural passages with- 
out the necessity of cutting operations, and to 
a further large extent to the use of serums 
and vaccines and certain drugs. Gangrene of 
the lung was once looked on as a condition for 
the knife, but recently it has been successfully 
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treated with the injection of antiseptic solutions 
directly into the deep air passages combined 
with the use of a special serum. Abscess of the 
liver, once a surgical affection pure and simple, 
is sometimes cured by the drug emetine. In 
the realm of major surgery the most remarkable 
innovation of recent times seems to have been 
the cure of a case of angina pectoris by resection 
of the cervical portion of the sympathetic nerve. 

SURINAM. See Dutcn GuIANA. 

SURVEYING. See AERONAUTICS. 

SUTTON, CHARLES WILLIAM. British _ li- 
brarian and author, died, April 24. He was 
born at Manchester, April 14, 1848 and for 
many years was librarian of the Manchester 
public free libraries. He was prominent in va- 
rious literary and antiquarian societies and 
wrote works pertaining to Lancashire, biogra- 
phy and local history. He contributed many ar- 
ticles to Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National 
Biography. : 

SWAMP FEVER. See VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. A _ non-secta- 
rian co-educational institution at Swarthmore, 
Pa., founded in 1869. The enrollment for the 
regular fall session of 1920 was 500. There 
were 42 members in the faculty. Endowment 
funds amounted to $2,225,000. The income for 
the year was $232,293. The Hicks Hall of 
Engineering was erected. A successful endow- 
ment campaign for $1,000,000 was completed, | 
and a gift of $200,000 was received from the 
General Education Board. Joseph Swain, the 
president, resigned. 

SWAZILAND. A British protectorate in 
South Africa, situated in the southeast corner 
of the Transvaal and north of Zululand. Area, 
6678 square miles; population estimated in 1914 
at 107,117; European population estimated in 
1919 at 1700. The chief products are: Grain, 
tobacco, millet, peanuts, and vegetables. Rich 
mineral resources are reported, but have not 
been developed, with the exception of tin of 
which the exports in 191920 were valued at 
£66,676. Revenue and expenditure for 11!- 
20 were: £91,801 and £87,073, respectively. The 
protectorate is under the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, that office being held in 1920 by 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. The resident com- 
missioner in 1920 was D. Honey. 

SWEDEN. A kingdom in the extreme north- 
western part of Europe, occupying the eastern 
and larger division of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Capital, Stockholm. 

ABEA AND POPULATION. The area is placed 
at 173,035 square miles and the population was 
estimated, Dec. 31, 1918, at 15,813,85Q, Accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, the only inhabitants 
of other than Scandinavian stock were 25,290 
Finns, 7138 Lapps and a few thousand others. 
‘The movement of population in 1918 was as 
follows: Births, 117,739; deaths, 104,183; mar- 
riages, 38,626. The immigrants in that year 
numbered 4932, and the emigrants, 4853 of 
whom 1416 went to the United States. The 
chief towns with their population at the begin- 
ning of 1919 were: Stockholm, 408,456; Gite- 
borg, 197,421; and Malmé6, 110,459. 

AGRICULTURE. The number of farms under 
cultivation in 1917 was 447,695. The acreage 
in hectares and produce in tons for the prin- 
a a crops in 1919 are shown in the following 
able: 


SWEDEN 
Acreage Produce 
(hectares) (tone) 
Orop 1919 1919 

WHEAG oti eu se eee ie se was 140,913 258,792 
Rye. . 6. een eres 372,068 586,689 
Barley i.cc5 655840 s Heese 166,672 280,678 
BUA Ss Se eae eee S 712,372 1,111,730 
Mixed Corn...........ee0- 260,782 475,749 
“Leguminous crops'.......... 44,748 67,756 
Potatoes 2... cc cere cee renee 168,689 2.111,218 
GOR oh.5- 6 et Sakic ere es 127,650 3,838,872 
FAG ici ck ee Pees oe Sea Ss 1,342,878 4,300,969 


1 Peas, beans, and vetches. ? Sugar-beet and fodder- 


roots. ® And fodder plants. 


The following table gives the value of the. 


harvests of 1919 and 1920: 


Crope 1919 1920 

Wheat ..........-0-- $26,150,505 $21,036,585 
Rie. bariacssae tenes 57,815,404 46,341,463 
Barley ...........--0- 22,520,202 18,089,433 
Onte cca Genes eed 73,108,838 58,841,463 
Mixed grain........... 32,761,616 26,361,585 
Potatocs ..........06% 41,417,677 38,833,383 
Root-fodder ........... 25,990,404 20,914,654 
Hav. cc. cease eave oes 168,470,182 185,386,279 
Straw ......-.0-ceeee 67,759,838 54,532,520 

Total ............ $515,994,666 $414,887,815 


According to the special report on Swedish 
forests prepared under the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (Spectal 
Agents Series No. 195), Sweden occupies the 
- leading position in the lumber world, not on 
account of the quality produced, but on account 
of scientific forest management and efficient man- 
ufacturing and selling methods. Fifty-one per 
cent of the country is comprised within the 
55,000,000 acres of forests, of which 13,000,000 
are public. Because of the realization in Swe- 
den of the supreme importance of forests in the 
national life, stringent laws with regard to 
cutting have been adopted. A Swedish forest 
expert is quoted as saying that “the position 
of Sweden as an independent nation and as a 
civilized country is contingent upon the ex- 


istence or non-existence of forests.” Dur- 
ing normal years before the war the ex- 
ports from Sweden of forest products ag- 


gregated $90,000,000, or 44 per cent of the 
total exports. The Swedish government accord- 
ingly considers the perpetuation of the forests 
of such vital importance that no one is allowed 
to endanger the future of the timber stands by 
reckless exploitation for the sake of immediate 
profit. This point of view is so generally ac- 
cepted that no difficulty has been experienced in 
connection with the government’s control of the 
cutting of timber on private lands. Because 
the cutting is thus restricted and it is a matter 
of necessity to get the utmost value out of the 
cutting permitted, particular attention is paid 
in Sweden to the elimination of waste in the 
forests. The high stumps prevalent in America 
are unknown in Sweden. ‘Top logs, too, are not 
left in the woods. The closest possible attention 
is paid not only to price but to the utilization 
of waste products in logging operations. Strict 
laws govern the management of the Swedish 
forests, varying only with difference in climate. 
These laws have to do with cutting and with 
the reforestation of cut-over lands. Lately a law 
has been enacted to prevent the cutting of im- 
mature trees unless such cutting is necessary 
in order to improve the condition of the forests. 
Reforestation has been carried on in Sweden by 
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both public and private enterprise. The forest 
owners regard it as a commercial and paying 
proposition. 

ComMMERCE. The leading exports and imports 
for 1917 were as follows: 


Imports Exzporte 
1917 1917 
; Kronor Kronot 
Textile manufactures...... 69,776,254 10,629,258 
Corn and flour........... 35,282,653 1,138,216 
Colonial wares........... 41,223,852 2,249,434 
Raw textile material and 
yarn ..... i al Je eke Say saree 89,455,167 700,481 
Minerals, of imports mostly 
COM): 6555.54 Solas ake eas 172,031,565 110,869,046 
Metal goods, machinery, &c. 100,350,551 281,810,552 
Live animals and animal 
Ce 65,979,087 58,418,765 
Hair, hides, and other ani- 
mal products........... 22,293,774 9,655,498 
Metals, eta and partly 
wrought .............. 54,208,557 238,825,594 
Timber, wrought and un- 
Wrought! oo etd n ct « 10,381,924 286,671,621 
Woodpulp, paper and paper 
manufactures .......... 7,827,480 299,561,452 
Other articles ........... 139,799,460 99,021,383 
TOCA) nitro 4 Geel 758,610,304 1,349,551,300 


(41,773,7331.) (76,465,2871.) 


The following information was supplied by 
the United States Bureau of foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. An examination of Sweden’s 
exports and imports for the first nine months 
of 1919 and 1920 disclosed very substantial 
gains in the foreign commerce of the country 
for 1920, the bulk of which was cleared through 
Goteborg. A comparative table of exports and 
imports for the first nine months of 1919 
and 1920, is herewith given: 


Firet 9 monthe of 


1919 1920 
Ezporte Tons Tone 
Fish ict die tae A eeae wee hes 31,466 16,604 
a eer ee era 3,527 5,019 
Dairy products ............. 31 17 
Cereals ....... ccc ac cece eee 2,574 10,258 
Red whortleberry ........... 1,698 661 
BNOGS cc owe, or erioee dada es 246 48 
Wood tar ...........c.c cee 5,846 7,484 
Turpentine oif .............. 202 611 
Carpenter and barrel manuf't’re 3,787 7,697 
Wood chips................. 1,079 2,160 
Woodpulp products........... 646,628 994,741 
DE. bickoade aca weeks tae ee 84,335 61,061 
MaGenee id irs es a 66 a Be 18,614 30,886 
Rails and bars.............. 6,679 6,542 
Chemicals ST Oe ee ee 12,977 84,056 
Mining producta ............ 2,240,133 2,993,566 
Tubes of clay......... Se eele t 8,931 8,980 
Bottles and tins............. $3,554 3,906 
WATG? 6 G55. Seo we Si: ore wate a 20,356 14,021 
LUDOS: hone osha Pender Pawo kee 7,512 9,475 
Horse nails ................ 2,071 3,886 
IK GIVES cote olor tay a eee 72 74 
Sheet iron and tin goods..... 851 2,230 
Nails and tin tacks.......... 992 1,203 
TOOIR. Seo 3.Ge ob eet a eee ak a oe 620 347 
Petroleum stoves and bulbs... 803 823 
TOtG),. e405 Gt d-8 eeu 3,055,084 4,216,355 
Imports 
BSN: yo60 ssi Svs Gee iW ae ees 35,479 24.733 
MGSGB: | so5: dorhe od 6 oS wee a ot 31,286 15,938 
Dairy products ............. 5,310 7,792 
COPCOIN i Ba ea bares nee eae 217,521 197,743 
TODKCOO ons v8.6 kw Soe ee RS 4,465 4,754 
Provisions ..............0.0.. 61,576 72,604 
PPO ite 356-31. 6 ne Bw oo eh eS 8,458 12,198 
Wine of all kinds........... 4,299 3,429 
Textile manufactures, materials. 35,960 51,989 
Linoleum mats .............. 726 5,095 
TANG OS» aehae, ow eh ag es a ged 9,941 10,920 
BROCK: 6.0605. 44 6.5 hab owe eee 124 444 
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First 9 monthe of 
1919 1920 


Im porta tone tone 
Rubber: 66k hv wn haan eae Si es 1,543 1,299 
Oils ......... de oecoeteue eek eres 130,755 149,088 
Oleomargarine .............. 99 ,38 
Vegetable fate .............. 15,244 5,700 
BORD. eee Se OHSS SSSR ERS 1,714 1,037 
COOKS. ooh hw ike Se ee ee eS eX 2,087 §,773 
TANSOCO. Ge owas ee Ra See oes 5,828 25,658 
Oil cakes ......... cee ee eee 51,064 50,685 
COMENG oaks 5R AOS 8,382 8,840 
Chomicala ..........- cee eee 300,393 849,718 
Common salt ........-....4. 8,873 19,509 
COB oho. 6k ows ee REDE ROERSS 1,485,577 2,487,583 
Mitierslse: 62606. 96%-64.0% 665460445 85,705 52,425 
Sheet iron .....-..ccencecas 19,304 45,223 
Tron, cold-rolled, etce.......... 245 1,738 
Rottom sheets, elereners........ 3,643 §,711 
Rnoils, tramway rails.......... 24.442 36.345 

Ne oc tacar aaa eee Owe wR 8,528 24,625 
Ota! cc asia 5 pee Seat sie 2,465,458 8,674,980 


Especially noteworthy was the increase in 
exports of Swedish electrical and agricultural 
machinery indicating a healthy growth in both 
industries. To the American exporter Sweden’s 
wood-pulp products, matcher, chemicals, mining 
products, and timber have heen of principal 
interest. Of these, matches, chemicals, and 
newsprint paper are manufactured in large quan- 
tities. It will be noticed, for example, that the 
country practically doubled its export of news- 
print paper and its exports of other paper more 
than trebled. The chemical trades also showed 
remarkable growth, while the trades of mining 
products and timber were barely holding their own. 
Of the imports, motor vehicles showed the great- 
est percentage of increase, a 600 per cent being 
observed. These were largely imported from 
the United States. The other great article of 
Swedish import is raw phosphate, which showed 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent, or from 
57,000 tons to 103,000 tons during the 1920 
period compared with 1919. Potash from Al- 
sace-Lorraine showed a decrease in importations 
from 117,000 tons to 32,000 tons. Possibly of 
even greater interest to the American exporter 
was the development of the Swedish market 
for cereals, tohacco, provisions, textiles, oils, 
and chemicals. Recently cereals have been large- 
lv imported from the two Americas, but a 
steady decline war noticeable for the vear 1920. 
American hosiery, silk, and cotton had long dom- 
inated the market. The English and Germans, 
however, practically controlled the woolen 
trade. Tobacco is largely imported from the 
United States bv the Swedish tobacco monopoly, 
but this trade has also showed declines during 
the year. The dried fruit trade, largely in the 
handa of American exporters, also revealed a 
declining market. 

KatLways. The railway mileage in 1918 was 
9385, of which 335 was owned by the state. 
In the early part of 1920 the Swedish parlia- 
ment definitely approved of the electrification 
of the State Railways between Stockholm and 
Géteborg and has appropriated for the work 23,- 
000,000 krones (normally $6,164,000). It 
waa expected that the conversion from steam to 
electrical operation would be completed by 
1925. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the king 
who acts with the advice of the council of state, 
and legislative power is in a diet of two cham- 
bers, both elected by the people. _The ministry 
at the close of 1920 was constituted as follows: 
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Prime Minister, Baron Louis de Geer; Foreign 
Affairs, Count Wrangel; Justice, Prof. Eke- 
berg; Social Affairs, M. Elmquist; Communi- 
cations, M. W. Murray; Finance, M. Tamm; 
Trade, M. C. G. QO. Malm; Defense, Gen. Ham- 
merskjold; Agriculture, Prof. Hansson; Edu- 
cation and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Dr. Bergquist; 
and, without portfolio, M. Dahlberg, M. Ericsson. 

Economic DIFFICULTIES. Early in the year 
there were many strikes owing to the failure 
of employers to increase proportionately the 
wages under the new eight hour law, which 
went into effect January 1. While the em- 
ployers insisted on an increased output, the 
workingmen demanded increased wages. The 
question of taxation caused dissension in parlia- 
ment and in the coalition government under 
Edén which resigned March 6. 

SociaAList MINISTRY. For the first time in 
Sweden a° Socialist ministry was now estab- 
lished (March 10). It was constituted as follows: 


Prime Minister, Hjalmar Branting; Foreign 
Affairs, Palmstjerna; Justice, Undén; War, 
Hansson; Navy, Eriksson; Interior, Svenson; 


Treasury, Thorsson; Education and Public Wor- 
ship, Olsson; ministers without portfolio, San- 
dler and Nothin. Its programme included so- 
cialization of industry by law; expropriation 
of large estates with compensation; democrati- 
zation of the courts with free legal defense; 
abolition of the death penalty; disestablish- 
ment of the state church; disarmament. <A mar- 
riage law passed the Rikdag, April 17, depriving 
the husband of the legal guardianship of his 
wife and the right to dispose of her personal 
property; empowering the wife to acquire pro- 
perty in her own right; requiring the wife’s 
consent to the sale of the family home by the 
husband, if he owned it, and dispensing with 
any court action in the case of a divorce if both 
parties desired it, the sole requirement being 
that the parties register before a judge. 

THE ALAND ISLANDS. The question of the 
Aland Islands has been discussed in its general 
aspects in preceding YEAR Books. In 1920 it 
was a subject of investigation by an Interna- 
tional Commission of three jurists, to which was 
submitted the respective arguments of Sweden 
and Finland. This commission in its opinion 
announced September 15, held that the contro- 
versy hinged on the question of political status 
and that this political status was at present 
undergoing a change. In the first place, the popu- 
lation of the island was demanding separa- 
tion from Finland. In the second place, Fin- 
land was not yet a definitely constituted state. 
The agreement of Mar. 30, 1846, which pro- 
vided that the islands should not be fortified or 
used as a military base, was in the opinion of 
the commission still in force. Sweden and Fin- 
land agreed, September 18, to accept the media- 
tion of the League of Nations in the dispute. 
The Council of the League thereupon decided to 
appoint a committee to investigate and arbi- 
trate the subject. There was strong feeling 
however in both countries. The Finnish govern- 
ment declared that it would never give up the 
islands while Sweden insisted that the inhabi- 
tants should decide for themselves.’ The latter 
was certain to result in the decision favorable 
to Sweden, hence it was opposed by Finland. 
The League committee ended its investigation 
about December 10, and its report was pending 
at the close of the year. 
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New Ministry. The autumn elections to the 
Rikdag cost the Branting ministry ten seats 
and the Independent Socialists four, leaving the 
parties of the Left in a minority in the second 
chamber. <A new cabinet was formed October 29, 
on the principle of non-partisanship and effi- 
ciency under the prime ministership of M. De 
Geer. A non-political cabinet was the logical 
consequence of the deadlock resulting from the 
refusal of the Liberals to join either with the 
Socialists or the Right and from the opposition 
of the Socialists either to a government based 
on the Right or a combination of the three par- 
ties in proportion to their strength. The new 
Prime Minister as chairman of the committee 
on the working day and as a Liberal, seemed to 
represent the general public. The programme 
did not pronounce definitely upon any economic 
policy. 

SCANDINAVIAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION. LEarlv 
in October a convention of economists from the 
Scandinavian countries was held in Stockholm 
for the purpose of discussing codperative 
measures on the part of the Scandinavion com- 
munities, including measures of housing, sta- 
bilizing the currency, etc. Various measures were 
recommended including the establishment of cen- 
tral banks which would fix the rates for the va- 
rious foreign currencies. Among the opinions ex- 
pressed was the view that the neutral countries 
were to blame for the depreciation of their cur- 
rencies in that they had abandoned the 
gold standard, and it was argued that the in- 
creased cost of living was the result of this de- 
preciation to a far greater extent than of the in- 
creased cost of production. See NAVAL PROGRESS. 


SWEDENBORGIANS. See New JERUSA- 
LEM, CHURCH OF. 
SWEDISH LITERATURE. See ScAnpDI- 


NAVIAN LITERATURE. 

SWIMMING. No branch of sport made such 
rapid strides in popularity during 1920 as did 
swimming, with the United States leading the 
way. Interest was primarily centred in the 
Olympic Games which attracted the world’s best 
swimmers of both sexes and resulted in a signal 
triumph for the representatives of the United 
States. A complete record of the competitions 
at Antwerp will be found under the title OLYMPIc 
AMES, 

The senior outdoor championships of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union were held at Chicago, the 
winners in the principal events being: 100- 
yards, Duke Kahanomoku, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
440 yards, Norman Ross, Illinois A. C.; one- 
mile, Eugene Bolden, I}linois A. C. The women’s 
outdoor championship held at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Detroit, Mich., and Los Angeles, Cal., resulted as 
follows: 100 yards, straightaway, Ethelda 
Bleibtrey, New York City; 50 yards. Ethelda 
Bleibtrey; long distance, Marie Curtis, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The winners in the senior indoor champion- 
ships were: 100 yards, Tedford Cann, Detroit 
A. C.; 220 yards, free style, Tedford Cann; 500 
yards, W. L. Wallen, Illinois A. C.; 150 yards, 
backstroke, Perry McGillivray, Illinois A. C.; 
fancy diving, Clyde Swensen, Los Angeles A. C.; 
plunge for distance, Fred Schwedt, Detroit A. C. 

The women’s senior indoor championships re- 
sulted as follows: 100 yards, Ethelda Bleibtrey; 
500 yards, Miss M. Woodbridge, Detroit A. C.; 
100 yards, breast stroke, Ruth Smith, New York 
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City: faney dive, Thelma Payne, Multnomach 
A. C., Portland, Ore. 

Yale won the intercollegiate title with Penn- 
sylvania second and Princeton third. 

SWINE. See Live Stock. 

SWITZERLAND. A federal republic of cen- 
tral Europe comprising within its limits the 
highest of the Alps and the Jura mountains: 
divided into twenty-two cantons of which 
three are in turn divided into two demi-cantons 
each. The capital is Berne. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The total area is 
15,976 square miles; population at the census 
of Dec. 31, 1910, 3,741,971; estimated July 
1, 1916, 3,937,000. In nineteen of the divisions 
the majority of the inhabitants spoke German; 
in five, French; and in one, Italian. In 1910 
the number of German-speaking inhabitants were 
2,594,298; French 793,264; and Italian 302,578. 
The emigration which from 1911 to 1915, had 
averaged 4,684 a year, totaled only 304 in 1918, 
owing chiefly to the difficulties in travel on ac- 
count of the war. The estimated population of 
towns over 100,000 on Jan. 1, 1918, was as 
follows: Ziirich, 212,200; Basel, 135,500; Gene- 
va, 140,900; Berne, 112,200. 

The table below shows population by cantons 
and population at the federal census of 1920 (pro- 
visional figures), as compared with the figures 
for 1910. 


Cantons 1910 19320 

BOTW ~6.2546-08 eelwe We eee Oe es 503,915 535,634 
BGPUG . os Ks aes ce oS 645,877 669,966 
Liiterne: 2 4 6 kos a ee cee 167,223 176,189 
WY 2s 2 ota bw ee ee eae eee es 22,113 23,848 
SchWY2. s.5 a5 Go vee cas aeeaienas 58,428 59,475 
Obwalden ........0.c02ec cues 17,161 17,461 
Nidwalden ......2..0--cceee- 13,788 13,966 
Glaris. os vias 2 ois ee ee ee ee 33,316 33,689 
De ca os a) goign ce 28,156 31,439 
PrivOurg 25.4502 es 2 Bb nes es 139,654 142,297 
Bolothurn ..........c-c2eenes 117,040 130,230 
Basel-City <.c<s.00 4004s we ies 135,918 140,112 
Basel-Country ........-.-e-00: 716,488 82,033 
Bchaffhausen ........0.00-008 46,097 50,238 
Appenge]l-Ext. .........0-2-508 57,973 55,113 
Appenzell-Int. ...........-.5- 14,659 14,542 
Saint Gall ...........0. ee eae 302,896 294,028 
Graubunden ..............4-- 117,069 118,263 
ABFZAU. 62 ioe hie eee eS eas 230.634 239,777 
THUPZAD 62s See ane eee 134,917 135,158 
Tessin (Ticino).............- 156,166 153,457 
WOU <a oo ed oh Aare ee eaten x 317,457 315,326 
VMIBIG 45.406 5.4 os oe be ow BE es ale 128,381 128,274 
Neuchatel ...........--0c cece 133,061 130,671 
Geneva. oe 6c sek Bee eke bee 154,906 170,332 

Total. 65464 Sagem tana oes 8,753,293 3,861,508 


ee 


The provisional figures at the census of 1920 
indicated only a slight increase in the urban 
population, and in the case of nine cities there 
was a decrease, their respective populations 
(1910 figures in parenthesis) being as follows: 
Saint Gall, 70,139 (76,121); Chaux-de-Fonds, 
37,681 (37,766); Neuchfitel, 23,348 (23,896) ; 
Montreux, 17,520 (20,915) ; Hérisau, 15,015 (15,- 
502); Vevey, 12,883 (14,061); Le Locle, 12,458 
(12,762); Rorschach, 11,585 (12.687); and 
Bellinzone, 10,342 (10,742). The population of 
sixteen cities had increased, including Ztrich, 
207,444 (192,011); Geneva, 135,771 (123,732); 
err 135,749 (132,677); Berne, 105,689 (92,- 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. There are seven 
universities situated respectively at Basel, Zii- 
rich, Berne, Geneva, Fribourg, Lausanne and Neu- 
chitel. The largest of these is that of Zirich, 
which had a total of attendance in 1918 of 
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1,908, and the next is Berne, with a total atten- 
dance in the same year of 1870. No later fig- 
ures are available for school attendance than 
those yviven in the 1918 YEAR Book. The Pro- 
testants according to the census of Dec. 1, 1910 
numbered 2,107,814 and the Roman Catholics, 
1,593,538. 

PRODUCTION. In respect to cultivation, the 
soil is divided as follows: Unproductive 4175 
square miles; forest 3389; Alpine pasture land 
3069; wild grass 2684; cultivated grass 719; 
cereals 758; and other crops 1074; vineyards 
108. ‘The forest land is mainly owned by the 
cantons and the municipalities. The agricul- 
tural census of 1917 showed that 432,282 persons 
were engaged in agriculture. In 1919 the wheat 
crop amounted to 105,900 tons; rye 41,500; oats, 
42,000; potatoes 528,000. ‘lhe annual census 
of April, 1920, gave the live stock as follows: 
Cattle 1,381,895; swine 545,306; goats 333,278; 
sheep 237,849; and horses 129,465. (See AGRI- 
CULTURE.) Salt mining is an important indus- 
try. From the five salt mine districts the out- 
put in 1918 was 800,953 quintals. The chief 
industrial centres and the principle articles manu- 
factured in them are: Arbon, textile machinery 
and motor cars; Baden, electrical machinery; 
Basel, chemicals, machinery, and silk rib- 
bons; Berne and Bienne, watch-making, and 
dairying; Cham, condensed milk; Geneva, jewel- 
ry, watches, and motor cars; Chaux-de-Fonds and 
Neuchatel, watches, chocolate and motor cars; 
Lausanne and Vevay, chocolate; St. Gall, em- 
broidery; Sileure, shoes and leather; Winter- 
thur, machinery; Ziirich, machinery, silk weav- 
ing, and bleaching. In 1917 and 1918 the in- 
dustrial situation was largely affected by the 
war, Switzerland being surrounded by belliger- 
ent nations. 

The following information is derived from the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce (1920): Raw materials were received 
only under restrictions and trade was seriously 
hampered. Industries also suffered from the 
fact that the mobilization of the Swiss army to 
preserve the neutrality of the Confederation had 
toreibly withdrawn from civil life practically half 
of the men employed in the industries., Switzer- 
land is dependent on the outside world for sub- 
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stantially all the principal raw materials for 
manufacture, such as iron, copper, coal, oil, 
cotton, silk, rubber, chocolate, and _ leather. 
‘these raw materials had to be imported under 
guaranties exacted by the several belligerent 
powers as to the disposition to be made of the 
products manufactured therefrom or in exchange 
for Swiss products of prime necessity. The grow- 
ing scarcity of manufactured products in the 
European countries created a brisk foreign de- 
mand for Swiss manufactured goods in those years 
and established a trading basis through which 
much of the raw materials necessary for Swiss 
home and export industries was made available. 
As a result the consolidated balance sheet of 203 
of the principal industries of the country showed 
a net profit in 1917-18 of 12.16 per cent as 
compared with a net profit of 8.28 per cent 
for 197 corporations in 1912-13. The gross profit 
to share capital of the same industrial enter- 
prises was in 19]7-18, 58.72 per cent, and in 
1912-13, 40.42 per cent; reserves to share capital 
in 1917-18, 23.48 per cent, and in 1912-13, 15.58 
per cent. The years 1917 and 1918 were particu- 
larly prosperous ones for the chemical industry, 
the electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical in- 
dustry (aluminum calcium carbide, etc.), the 
shoe and leather trade, the manufacturers of 
condensed mik, chocolate, and conserves. With 
the exception of the silk industry, textile indus- 
tries in general, including the St. Gall embroidery 
industry, prospered as did also the watch-making 
industry and, to a less extent, the metallurgical 
industry. The railroads, mountain railroads, 
lake steamboat lines, and the hotels continued 
to suffer from the lack of tourist travel. 

CoMMERCE. Swiss export and import trade for 
1917 and 1918 is compared with the last normal 
ear of foreign commerce (1913) in the follow- 
ing figures: 1913, imports $370,560,000 and ex- 
ports $265,568,000; 1917, imports $464,1]92,874 
and exports $448,530,019; 1918, imports $463,482,- 
303 and exports $378,892,075. Classified accord- 
ing to the three grand divisions, raw materials, 
manufactured products, and .food products,: the 
values of the imports and exports of the Confeder- 
ation with the percentages of the total import 
and export trade represented by each division 
in 1917 and 1918 were as follows: 


19018 
Importe Exports Imports Ezporte 
Groups Per Per Per Per 
Value . cont, Value cent. Value cent. Value = cent. 
Raw materials............... $213,047,840 46.9 $48,175,776 10.7 $206,888,531 44.6 $16,047,710 4.8 
Manufactured products........ 126,805,417 27.8 862,142,457 80.8 134,762,047 29.1 336,207,437 88.7 


Food products............... 124,340,117 26.8 


eoee eer er eee eee ee sas 


The principal countries of origin for Swiss 
imports and of destination for Swiss exports 


38,011,786 
$464,192,874 100.0 $448,380,019 100.0 $468,482,303 100.0 $878,892,075 100.0 


8.5 121,881,725 26.3 26,636,928 7.0 


with the value of merchandise imported from 
and exported to them are given below. 


, Importe from Exports to 
Countries 19 1918 1917 1918 

G BAY Geeks Scie oe eR ewe oes $88,630,000 $119,626,000 $148,082,000 * $86,038,000 
United States ........ ccc cece ee ener ee nee 87,910,000 68,123,000 23,060,000 19,093,000 
PPanee 220564 os 6 8 Yratiwie aga eae eee asas 58,950,000 54,154,000 88,971,000 89,770,000 
United Kingdom ................ 20 eeceeee 51,765,000 47,794,000 69,582,000 51,633,000 
OY ps og aes AG eG SS 85,785,000 43,140,000 26,422,000 18,890,000 
PARE i 56s 5S EEE RAE EES TEES 8,461,000 11,840,000 18,191,000 20,000,000 
AP RONDE 2656s 44-65 cat oooh eae wien eee 16,940,000 10,155,000 4,170,000 3,618,000 
SPRI> occ 6a 6 SE EEA BPC KET AG co BS 16,525,000 30,124,000 10,120,000 10,463,000 
FRUGS 1G. 6 Shh nh ee Hee eA Reed See EES 67, 50,000 9,780,000 1,080,000 
Netherlands ........... 0. cece cee cee eeee 2,367,000 4,246,000 7,320,000 10,170,000 
British. Tndia. ..6u3 4 5.5 Sek ea be bh Wee eK ENS 8,601,000 9,432,000 3,000,000 2,613,000 
BS S656 he sts eey MOK as SEN oa eek 4,438,000 4,419,000 1,713,000 2,400,000 
IPOS: ino bce ee heeds we eek eae eee ew ees 4,382,000 7,400,000 2,596,000 2,850,000 
Dutch Undies oo scewe hci heheh eee eee sews 7,035,000 7,886,000 1,086,000 1,425,000 
OBSNRCR: 2268s eee See he eee Slaw eee ewes 340,000 80,000 4,355,000 2,730,000 
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porte from Ezports to 
Countries 917 918 1917 918 
BWOdOn 666650 6 5.o ss gs ees SESW TES BS SSS 8,765,000 6,146,000 10,310,000 9,661,000 
Bolgataath 2. ocsie cite vceis sense Rie aha a ed oF aay seine 2,546,000 4,060,000 1,190,000 446,000 
RUB BIIB: oie ec cada the eR SRC eRe eaS 8,947,000 201,000 2,940,000 4,090,000 
CBDAD Se peas See ele on TE DEN o ee Se ee es 6,450,000 14,281,000 2,600,000 4,292,000 
Rumania 4 56656 ow arn ee o8 eS ETERS Oe ES 241, 793,000 620,000 201,000 
DONDIAEKS iii5 26 6 CER ie a8 ss OLE R SOS Ee 160,000 290,000 6,010,000 8,583,000 
RAILWAyYs. An important step in the gradual The general tendency throughout Europe to 


electrification of the government railway system 
of Switzerland was to be noted when $25,000,- 
QUO of government of Switzerland 8 per cent 
bonds were offered in the United States, the 
entire proceeds to be spent in America with this 
single object. Switzerland was stated to have 
2,700,000 horse power in water power resources, 
which with provisions for control at the head- 
waters might be increased to 8,000,000, and it 
was the aim of the railway engineers to provide 
hydro-electric installations for its development as 
rapidly as possible and use it on lines of the gov- 
ernment system. In 1920 there was a total of 3300 
miles of railway in Switzerland, of which 1900 
miles were owned by the Swiss Confederation and 
the total cost of electrifying the latter was esti- 
mated royghly at $200,000,000. These government 
lines include the principal arteries of the Swiss 
railway system. Of the 1400 miles owned by pri- 
vate companies, 622 miles in 1920 already were 
electrically operated, but only two of the impor- 
tant federal standard gage Jines had been elec- 
trified. The first was the line from Berne to 
Thun, a distance of about 20 miles, opened 
for operation in May, 1919, to connect with the 
privately-owned Berne-Létschberg-Simplon Rail. 
way with trains hauled by electric locomotives 
direct from Berne to Brig. From 5 to 7 through 
passenger trains and 3 freight trains are opera- 
ted each way per day over this line. 

The second Federal line to be electrified was 
the line from Erstfeld to Bellinzona, a distance 
of 68 miles. The electrification of this line 
approved in 1913, by 1920 was practically com- 

leted at an estimated cost of about $8,000,000. 

his section handles a large amount of traffic 
with Italy and 28 ‘per cent of its length consists 
of tunnels and a grade of 2.5 to 2.7 per cent 
for 25 miles. It was planned to extend the elec- 
trification of this line from Bellinzona to Chiasso 
and from Erstfeld to Luzerne. ‘i hese lines would 
be supplied with power from the plants at Amsteg 
and Ritom, the former with a prospective ca- 
pacity of 26,000 horsepower and the latter with 
32,000 horsepower output, which would take care 
of traffic increases of 60 to 70 per cent on the 
original plans. 

The Federal lines were designed to operate 
on 15,000 volts, low frequency, single phase 
current, from an overhead wire and four locomo- 
tives were placed in service in 1919, built for 
this purpose by two manufacturers, each of 
whom supplied a passenger and a freight locomo 
tive. 

Among other new projects approved during 
the year by the board of administration of the 


Kederal railways was the new Ulmberg tunnel. 


on the line on the left bank of Lake Ztirich 
and the construction of the foundation walls 
near Steinen, as well as the electrification of 
the Sion-Lausanne line. A credit of 40,000,000 
Swiss francs was voted for these purposes. 

In Switzerland as elsewhere in Europe the 
deficits had increased in railway operation being 
$41,510,000 in 1918 as compared to $14,355,000 
in 1917, labor, pensions, supplies and most of 
all coal showing marked increases in 1918. 


shorten the working day found expression in a 
measure for an sighthour day for the employees 
of the Swiss railway, postal, telegraph and tele- 
phone services which was carried on a referendum 
by 360,000 votes to 271,000, 67 per cent of the 
electors voting. 

A somewhat revolutionary idea in railway opera- 
tion was the suggestion made in connection with 
the proposed reconstruction of the Swiss public 
services for the unification of the staff of the 
state railways with the staff of the federal post 
and telegraph offices. In other words the station- 
masters in smaller places would become the heads 
of the local post and telegraph offices, while the 
trainmen of local trains would look after the 
mail bags. 

FINANCE. Expenditures for the year 1921 
were estimated at 523,000,000 francs, an increase 
of 120,000,000 francs over 1920. Receipts for 
1921 were estimated .at 358,000,000 francs, an 
increase of 79,000,000 francs over 1920. ‘lhe 
prospective deficit, therefore, with which the 
government was faced for the year of 1921 
amounted to 165,000,000, greater by 40,000,000 
than the budget deficit for 1920. e proposed 
increase in the annual expenses was due largely 
to estimated increases of 53,000,000 francs in — 
the national railway and postal departments, of 
27,000,000 for military purposes, and of 16,000,- 
000 in the cost of carrying the national debt. 
Proposals for increasing the revenue included 
a provisional increase in the domestic and foreign 
postal rates, pending a definite revision of rates 
as a result of the International Postal Union 
(q.v.) conference at Madrid; and further in- 
creases in the customs tariff, placing an ad 
valorem tax on different articles, especially those 
classed as “de luxe,” It was also proposed to 
levy a tax on coupons, which was expected to 
yield some 20,000,000 francs. The state rail- 
way budget for 1921, carrying a deficit of 48,- 
488,000 francs was passed. This placed the to 
tal railway deficit since 1914 at 278,000,000 
francs, 

A conference of expert financiers and of mem- 
bers of the financial committees of the two houses 
of the Federal Assembly was held at Kandersteg 
near the beginning of September for the purpose 
of devising means for meeting the country’s 
financial difficulties. Official figures laid before 
it. showed that at the end of 1913 the net 
financial assets of the Confederation amounted 
to 100,000,000 Swiss francs (] franc—19.3 cents 


‘at par) as compared with a net deficit of about 


1,100,000,000 francs at the end of 1919, to which 
should be added the 150,000,000 deticit for 1920. 
The chief items in this deficit were as follows: 


France 
Mobilization ........ 0... c cece eee cseee 1,220,000,000 
State’s loss by selling milk, wheat, ete., 
at reduced prices................-. 168,000,000 
Deficits from 1913 to 1919........... 267,000,000 


1,655,000,000 


From this was to be deducted: War tax, 100,- 
000,000 francs; amount from military exemption, 
500,000,000 francs; total, 600,000,000 francs. 
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The interest and amortizement on _ 1,055,000,000 
francs required from 50,000,000 to 80,000,000 
‘francs. " 

History. A referendum was held on the ques- 
tion of joining the League of Nations May 15-16. 
The popular vote was 400,000 against 300,000; 
the vote by cantons was 11% for and 10% 
against, the greatest majority in favor of mem- 
bership being in the canton of Vaud (61,000 to 
4,000). In the German-speaking cantons, the 
majority in opposition was 10,000. In the 
autumn, the federal parliament began its 
opening session with a discussion of a housing 
bill, the shortage of houses having become alarm- 
ing in Switzerland as in other countries. The 
Socialists favored a measure for the determina- 
tion of all available housing space and for 
compelling owners to rent premises not perma- 
nently used, but this was voted down by a large 
majority on the ground that such a step would 
merely result in discouraging building. The 
executive of the Swiss Social Democratic party 
decided against adherence to the Third Interna- 
tional. 

SYMONS, THomas WILLIAM. Military offi- 
cer and engineer, died at Mibcserin Saige ie Oe 
November 23. His engineering work, se hal 
that on canals, lighthouses and bre aters 
placed him among the leading engineers of the 
army. He was born at Keesville, N. Y. Feb. 7, 
1849 and graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1874. Down to 1899 when he retired 
from the service, he was engaged on civil and 
military engineering works in Washington, D. 
C., Oregon, California and other States of the 
Far West, and on the Great Lakes. After 1898 
he devoted his attention to the building of 
the New York State canals. He constructed the 
largest breakwater in the world at Buffalo, N. 
Y. He served on the Canal Advisory Board and 
was consulting engineer on canals in the State 
of New York. He had previously had charge 
of the United States lighthouses from Detroit, 
Mich. to Ogdensburgh, N. Y., and had been for 
some time superintendent of public buildings 
and grounds and military aid to the President. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. See GARBAGE. 

SYRACUSE. University or. A _ non-secta- 
rian co-educational institution of the higher learn- 
ing at Syracuse, N. Y., founded in 1870. The 
enrollment for the summer session of 1920 was 
610 of whom 324 were women. There were 807 
registered in the evening session and in the 
regular fall session of 1920 there were 4630 
students, allowing for duplicates. The faculty 
numbered 450. There were 106,500 volumes in 
a UPrary: President, James R. Day, LL.D., 

SYRIA. A country of Asia Minor, whose 
boundaries were still undetermined at the close 
of 1920, comprising the portion of Asiatic Turkey 
which lies between the Euphrates River and the 
Syrian desert on the east and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, and extending from the Alma 
Dagh Mountains on the north to Egypt on the 
south. The boundaries under consideration in 
1920 included an area of about 106,740 square 
miles and a population of about 3,133,500, that 
is to say, the northern part of Syria of the 
division Known as Syria under Turkish rule, 
including the vilayets of Syria, Beirut, Zor and 
Aleppo. The chief towns with their estimated 
populations are: Damascus, 250,000; Aleppo, 
250,000; Beirut, 150,000; Homs, 70,000; Hama, 


065 
This made a net deficit of 1,065,000,000 francs. 
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60,000. The treaty with Turkey recognized the 
independence of Syria under a mandatory power 
and the Supreme Council designated France for 
the mandate. The Emir Feisal was proclaimed 
king of Syria, March 11, 1920. lle was not 
recognized by the Allies and was finally driven 
out by the French as noted below. 

Tue Emir FeisaL. _As noted under the WAR 
OF THE Nations, the San Remo conference result- 
ed in bestowing on France the mandate for 
Syria and on Great Britain the mandates for 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. This decision dis- 
regarded the claims of the Emir Feisal (or Fai- 
sal), the son of Hussein, king of the Ilegaz, and 
the leader of a body of Arab nationalists who 
were believed to aim at the establishment of a 
great Arab empire (see preceding YeEAR Book). 
He was thought at first to be under the protec- 
tion or at least acting by the advice of British 
authorities. His aim appeared to be to constitute 
an independent Arah kingdom with its capital 
at Damascus, but it was said that his father 
disapproved this policy. Different interpreta- 
tions of Faisal’s movements were given according — 
to the sympathy of the narrator with British 
or French designs. By French writers he was 
said to have recourse to a few fanatical mal- 
contents who dreamt of a pan-Arabic empire and 
who hated the French. They accused him of 
entirely disregarding French rights in Syria, 
and of pursuing a policy of petty aggression, 
as shown by the arrests of certain friends of 
France and by an attempt to prevent the French 
from using the railway from Aleppo. They 
referred to him as an upstart, acting without 
any mandate and said that he systematically 
endeavored to discredit France among the peo- 
ple of Syria and the Libanus, that he had by 
money and promises stirred up the people against 
the French, and that forces commanded by his 
officers had by occupying the railway in the north 
of Syria retarded the sending of French aid to 
their garrisons of Cilicia. In July, it was 
announced that General Gouraud had sent an 
ultimatum to Faisal ordering him to cease his 
manoeuvres against France. According to Brit- 
ish despatches on the subject this ultimatum 
commanded the Emir to recognize the mandate 
of France and the official use of the French lan- 
guage and of French money in Syria. According 
to French despatches the ultimatum consisted 
merely in the demand above-mentioned. When 
no reply was received French troops took posses- 
sion of the railway. By July 31, Feisal had 
been set aside and had left the country and the 
French were in possession of the cities of Aleppo 
and Damascus. -They set up a government under 
French protection in the Libanus which was 
to administer the western part of Syria. 

THE FRrencn in Sygia. In September, Gen- 
eral Gouraud, French high commissioner for 
Syria, believing order restored over the greater 
part of the Cilician plain decided to cease 
offensive operations. He thereupon proceeded 
with measures of economic restoration which to- 
ward the close of the year were reported to have 
had good results. The railway system linking 
Beirut with the chief cities of the interior was 
repaired; a French bank was established and 
many industrial, economical and financial bodies 
were organized. French capital appeared to be 
finding investment there in considerable amounts. 
At the close of the year considerable progress 
was indicated in the reconstruction of postal and 
transport services, and in public education. The 
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French movement for economic exploitation had 
been gathering strength for two years. It re- 
ceived an impetus at the French Congress of 
Syria held at Marseilles, January 3-4, 1919, 
which recommended a number of important 
measures of reconstruction, including creation or 
improvement of means of transportation, protec- 
tion of the cotton interests of the French in 
Syria, freedom of trade in Syrian products and 
promotion of exports, improvement of Syrian 
commercial legislation. This programme had 
already been partly carried out. Before the war 
French exports into Syria were placed at about 
8,000,000 francs. The French demand included 
silk cocoons, silks, gums, cereals, eggs, fruits, 
olive oil, and skins; and the French exports in- 
cluded silk goods, machinery, jewelry, chemical 
products, drugs, sugar, glassware, cement, porce- 
lain, hardware, etc. The French congratulated 
themselves that the Germans whom the Turks 
had favored were completely driven out, and that 
it was evident that French articles would be 
preferred to all others. In these descriptions 
of Syria, the Syrians were always described as 
faithful to the French tradition and as prefer- 
ring France to any other country in the world. 
In French accounts the country was described 
as a French protectorate faithful to the French 
interest in spite of all its vicissitudes. In 
British accounts and in accounts by neutral per- 
sons on the other hand, it was frequently said 
that the Syrians were bitterly opposed to French 
control. 

THE QUESTION OF OCCUPATION. An agreement 
on the part of France, Great Britain, and Italy, 
in regard to the safeguarding of their respective 
spheres within the former Turkish empire was 
formed when the Treaty of Sévres was drafted 
but not miade public till November. One of its 
features was the provision that each Power 
should retain its troops in the region under 
its control so long as they were required for 
the protection of racial minorities, until the 
Treaty of Sévres went into force. General Gou- 
raud’s change of military policy involved the 
disarmament of a body of Americans who had 
been trained under French officers, and which 
was on the point of going to the aid of com- 
patriots in the Cilician Taurus threatened by 
the Turks. Armenian refugees from Anatolia 
were ordered to leave Cilicia and upon their 
refusal some thousands were deported into French 
territory. According to the French Armenian 
squatters were keeping the rightful Turkish 
possessors from their lands. Armenian sources 
blamed the French for preventing the relief of 
the Armenians in the Taurus.where the town 
of Hadjin which had been under siege was cap- 
tured by the Turkish Nationalists and a massa- 
cre of 10,000 Armenians reported. The Armen- 
ians were informed by French authorities that 
as the military would eventually be withdrawn 
from the region it was occupying they must 
choose between accepting Turkish rule there in 
the future and leaving the country. There were 
other instances of a conciliatory policy on the 
part of the French toward the Turkish National- 
ists and this became more marked after the 
downfall of Venizelos and the return of ex-king 
Constantine to Greece (q.v.). In the close of 
the year General Gouraud was in Paris giving 
evidence before the Senate committee of foreign 
affairs, and other committees in regard to condi- 
tions in Syria. It appeared from these discus- 
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sions that Cilicia would be evacuated as soon as 
a satisfactory peace could be obtained with the 
Turkish Nationalists, but that France would re- 
tain her commercial interest there. In respect. 
to Syria, President Millerand declared, “France 
will oceupy all of it and always.” General Gou- 
raud said the pacification of Syria had already 
bees virtually achieved amd that of Cilicia 
would follow. He argued that both for political 
and for economic reasons France must retain 
its hold on Syria. 

PALESTINE. In the autumn the executive office 
of the Zionists in London issued a request to the 
Jews of the world to aid in establishing the 
Jewish national seat of Palestine, and decided 
to raise a loan of $12,500,000 to be negotiated 
either through the British government or the 
Palestine administration and to be floated by 
Londen and New York bankers. The High 
Commissioner of Palestine, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who had been sent out: to organize the adminis- 
tration, appointed his advisory council, October 1. 
On. October 11 the Jewish National Assembly 
met at Jerusalem with two hundred delegates, 
but the orthodox element refused to take part on 
the ground that the decisions of the assembly 
would not be binding on the Jews of Palestine. 
Toward the close af the year Jewish immigrants 
were arriving at the rate of about 1000 a month, 
and it was reported that over 200,000 were on 
the way, chiefly from southern Russia. Measures 
were taken by the High Commissioner in Decem- 
ber for the organization by the aid of English, 
American and Egyptian financiers of a system 
of credit banks in the country. At the end of 
the year a ca ign was going on among the 
Jews of the world for the raising of a fund of 
£25,000,000 for the restoration of Palestine. See 
ARCILXOLQGY. 

TAFFE, Tuomas. Roman Catholic priest, 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y., December 1. He had 
been for forty-seven years rector of St. Patrick’s 
Church in Brooklyn. He was born in 1833; 
ordained in 1863 and thereafter administered in 
Brooklyn, where he was one of the hest known 
and most beloved of the city’s priests. 

TAHITI, See FRENcH ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
OCEANIA, 

TAIWAN. Official name of Formosa (q.v.). 

TALBERT, Josepu Truirr. Banker, died, 
May 8. He was born at Hardy, Miss., August 
15, 1866; studied at the University of Mississip- 
pi, and went into the banking business. He 
was national hank examiner in the West and 
Southwest in 1894-97. After 1909 he was vice- 
president of the National City Bank in New York 
City. After 1906 he was a member of the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American Banking Asso- 
ciation. oll he was a Republican. 

TAMBURINI, K. See Psycuicat RESeaRci. 

TARBELL, Feank Biatow. Archeologist, 
died at New Haven, Conn., December 4. He was 
born at Groton, Mass., January 1, 1853; grad- 
uated at Yale in 1873 and was assistant and 
later professor of the school of classical studies 
at Athens and then entered the classical depart- 
ment at Harvard as associate professor of Greek. 
From 1894 he was professor of classical archwol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. Among his 
texts may be mentioned the Philtppics of Demos- 
thenes and a History of Greek Art (1896). 

TARIFF. A_ so-called Emergency ‘Laritf 
measure was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr, Fordney of Michigan, im- 
posing temporary duties upon certain agricultural 
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products to meet present emergencies, to pro- 


vide revenue, and for other purposes. Its pro- 
visions were summarized hy the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as follows: 

The bill provides duties which would become 
effective on the day following its enactment into 
law and remain in effect for ten months there- 
after. The duties provided, except as to man- 
ufactures of cotton, and of woot and hair, ad- 
vanced in manufacture beyond being washed or 
scoured, would be in lieu of those now provided 
for the period proposed. 

These duties are as follows: wheat, 35c bu., 
flaxseed, 30c bu. (56 lbs), wheat flour and 
semolina, 20%, corn or maize 15c bu., beans 2c 
Ib., peanuts or ground beans, 3c 1b., potatoes 25c 
bu. (60 Ibs.), onions, 40c bu. (57 Ibs.), rice, 
cleaned, 2c, where used in manufacture of canned 
foods, le, uncleaned 1%4c, broken, and rice flour 
and meal, 14c, rice paddy, %4c, lemons, 2c; peanut 
oil, 26c gal., cottonseed, cocoanut and soya bean 
oil, 20c gal., olive oil, 40c gal. in bulk, 50c in 
containers of less than 5 gallons; cattle 30%, 
sheep, 1 yr. or over, $2, less than 1} yr. $1, fresh 
or frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb or pork, 2c; 
prepared or preserved meats n. 8. p. f., 25%; 
cattle, sheep and other stock imported for breed- 
ing purposes, free; cotton, having staple 1% 
inches or more, 7c tb., manufactures of which 
cotton of long staple, 1% in., is component 
material of chief value, 7c lb. in addition to 
rates now in effect; wool (except carpet wools), 
unwashed, 15, washed, 30c, scoured, 45c. When 
sorted or increased in value by rejection of any 
part of original fleece the duty would be doubled, 
but not more than 45c lb. Any of the foregoing 
when advanced by manufacture would be duti- 
able at 45c pound in addition to duties now 
applicable. Sugar, tank bottoms, sirups of cane, 
sirups of cane juice, etc., not over 75 degrees by 
polariscope tests, $1.16 per 100 pounds, with 
4/100 of a cent per pound additional for every 
degree over 75; molasses not over 40 degrees, 
24%, over 40 degrees and not over 56 degrees 
314c per gallon; above 56 degrees, 7 cents per 
gallon; sugar drainings and sweepings would 
be dutiable as molasses or sugar as determined 
by polariscope test. Butter, and substitutes 
therefor, would be dutiable at 6c per pound, 
cheese, and substitutes, 23%, fresh milk 2c per 
gallon, cream, 5c per gallon, preserved or con- 
densed milk (including weight of immediate 
covering) 2c per pound, sugar of milk, 5c¢ per 
pound, wrapper tobacco and filler (containing 
more than 15% wrapper) unstemmed $2.35 per 
pound, stemmed, $3.00 per pound, filler, n. 8. 
p. f. unstemmed, 35 per ‘pound, stemmed, 50c 
pound; apples, 30c bu., cherries 3c per pound, 
olives in solution, 25c gal., not in solution, 3c 
Ib. The bill passed the House, December 22. 
It was the subject of much criticism and a 
sharp discussion of it was beginning at the close 
of the year. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. The Commission renewed 


its recommendations on the subjects of interim © 


revenue legislation, foreign trade zones, “dump- 
ing” and unfair foreign competition, and reci- 
procity and commercial treaties (see preceding 
YeaB Book). It continued during the fiscal 
year the publication of reports on ‘Tariff policies 
for dependent colonies, parts of which fad al- 
ready appeared, and it completed or nearly 
completed the digest of commercial treaties and 
the reports on Canadian reciprocity and on the 
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wool-growing industry throughout the world. 
Among the investigations that it had in hand 
were: Special or preferential transportation 
rates of railroads in this country and abroad; 
abnormal conditions in certain mineral indus- 
tries since the war; silk production and manu- 
facture in Europe; wool manufacture in Great 
Britain; British metal and chemical industries; 
industrial conditions in Japan; the American 
lumber industry; Agriculture staples and the 
tariff; flax, hemp, jute and their manufactures; 
the* fish industries; the wool carpet and rug 
industry; silk and silk manufactures and the 


tariff. Surveys on a_ variety of subjects 
were completed, including print paper and 
other materials of book manufacture; cot- 


ton cloth in relation to the tariff; refined sugar; 
costs of product in the dye industry; the in- 
candescent mantle industry; the crude botanical 
drug industry; barytes, barium chemical, and 
lithopone industries. Mr. William Kent resigned 
from the Commission, March 1, and the person- 
ne) at the close of the year was as follows: 
Chairman, Thomas Walker Page: other mem- 
bers, David J. Lewis, William S. Culbertson, 
Edward P. Costigan; secretary, Johan F. Bethune. 


TARLETON, Francis ALEXANDER. British 
scientist, died, June 19. He was ‘professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
He was born in Ireland, April 28, 1841; educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated ° 
with high honors. He wrote an Introduction 
to the Medicul Theory of Attraction (1899, vol. 
2 1913); A Theatise on Dynamics (with Dr. 
Williamson; 3d ed. 1900). 


TASMANIA. A state in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, consisting of the island of Tasma- 
nia and several small islands. Area including 
Macquarie, 26,216 square miles; estimated popu- 
lation, June 30, 1919, 210,881, as compared with 
Capital, Hobart, with an esti- 
mated population, Jan. 1, 1918, of 40,352. Im- 
ports, 1918-19, £608,786; exports, £1,002,093. 
The budget for 1918-19 was: Revenue, £1,58],- 
084; expenditure, £1,644,512. The debt in 1919 
was £15,281,281. The railway mileage was 747, 
of which 587 was state owned. The executive 
power is in a governor or administrator ap- 

inted by the crown and the legislative power 
In a legislative council and house of assembly, 
elected for six years and three years respectively. 
Governor in 1920, Sir W. L. Allardyce; prime 
minister, Sir W. H. Lee. See AUSTRALIA. 


TAYLOR, Howarp. Lawyer, died in New 
York City, November 26. He was born in New 
York City in 1865; graduated at Harvard, 1886; 
began his law practice in New York City in 
1888, where he became the head of the law firm 
of Taylor, Jackson, Brophy and Nash. He was 
counsel for the New York World. 


TEACHER SCARCITY. See EpucaTion in 
THE UNITED STATES. 


TELEPHONY. The year was notable for a 
constantly increasing demand for telephone serv- 
ice and considerable difficulty in supplying these 
demands of the public for service. There were 
several causes for the latter condition. At the 
beginning of the year the telephone companies 
were far behind in meeting requests for service 
because they were but just recovering from the 
war period, during which development work and 
manufacture of apparatus for public use had 
almost ceased. Some time was required, there- 
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fore, to recover from this and get back to a more 
normal condition. Furthermore, in many locali- 
ties the cost of extensions and improvements in- 
volved in furnishing service to new subscribers 
was so great that under the prevailing rates the 
companies were unable to complete their plans 
of development as fast as was desirable or 
necessary. 

In New York City the results of preparations 
that had been made for furnishing more and 
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PoPpuLATION. 


According to 
report of the census of 1920, 
885 residents in the State, Janu- 


ary 1, 1920, as compared with 2,184,789 in 1910. 


AGRICULTURE. 


‘According to the census of 


1920, the number of farms was 252.691, an in- 
crease of 2.7 per cent since 1910. The following 


table is compi 
States Department of 
1919 and 1920: 


better service to subscribers fell short of what ° 


had been intended, for the reason that the pre- 
vailing low rates for service were gradually 
but surely forcing the operating company into 
a position where a deficit was incurred. The 
New York Telephone Co., during the month of 
November, for instance, repor that toll and 
exchange revenues were $4,181,000 in addition 
to $92,000 received from outside investments, 
but the operating expenses during that month 
amounted to $4,325,477. It was stated that at 
the end of the year there were 90,000 unfilled 
applications for telephone service in New York 
City alone, and the outlook for supplying them 
was not encouraging. In spite of the financial 
handicap, the company completed and put into 
use several new central stations and was 
actively prosecuting the work of _install- 
ing the “machine switching” system. This 
was intended to dispense with a considera- 
ble number of operators at central offices and 
involved the use of dialing instruments for sub- 


ed from the estimates of the United 
Agriculture for the years, 


Orop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ..... 1920 3,325,000 93,100,000 $80,997,000 
1919 3,300,000 70,620,000 110,873,000 

Oats ..... 1920 350,000 8,225,000 6,416,000 
919 800,000 6,600,000 6,138,000 

Wheat .... 1920 424,000 4,028,000 7,855,000 
919 700,000 6,650,000 14,763,000 

Tobacco 1920 117,000 °%85,410,000 17,082,000 
1919 138,000 4111,780,000 28,057,000 

Hay ...... 1920 1,470,000 ©2,050,000 41,915,000 
1919 1,340,000 ©1.781,000 48,014,000 

Potatoes .. 1920 43,000 3,569,000 5,710,000 
1919 45,000 2,970,000 5,108,000 

8’t Potatoes 1920 42,000 4,284,000 5,269,000 
: 1919 40,000 4,400,000 5,148,000 

8’g'm Sirup 1920 20,000 ¢ 1,800,000 1,818,000 
1919 18,000 1,566,000 1,644,000 

Cotton .... 1920 824,000 *310,000 20,150,000 
919 758,000 *310,000 51,932,000 

* Pounds. ° Bales. ¢ Tons. <¢ Gallons. 


DRAINAGE. Statistics of drainage for Ten- 
nessee were for the first time provided by the 
census of 1920. The chief points are presented iv 
the following table: 


SUMMARY FOR THE STATE—1920 


Item 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 


Number of all farms in the state.............+...... 
Farms reporting land having drainage............ 
Farms reporting land needing drainage........... 


All land): in: COPON 65 ee OS ee BON HA 

Improved land in farms. ..........00-eeeeceeees 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage......... 
Farm land reported as needing drainage......... seen 


DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 


Approximate land area of the state...............08. 
All land in operating drainage enterprises............ 
Improved: Jand .si02t:s006 oh Sioa Mua eek es 
Timber and cut-over land............-.-.-.eceeeee 
Other unimproved land...........-.-ceeeeecveee 


Oapital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Per ccnt. of 
Amount total 
Ea ee wiles Mee OE a aR ee oes 252,774 100.0 
ee ee oe een ey eee ee 8,887 3.5 
5, ie ahaa arco heeeatatad & tePen tte fee iach 20,997 8.3 
a: tab Nac Bie as dy da eee a eles acres 19,510,856 100.0 
OMe wie LOR wr ark ae acrcs 11,185,302 57.3 
dias wits ce Ria ee oh acres 254,118 1.3 
ee ee ee ee ore acres 640,479 3.3 
eae ee ee ae re acres... 26,679,680 100 0 
Oe eee ee ee acres... 363,671 1.4 
Sh Toe eG ea Fey SE a, EE acres 163,218 0.6 
ea GS ae Rta we aan s acres 189,945 0.7 
(is Bie teu weeks acres 10,508 7 
ree eae $3,447,991 100.0 
ae eek a, Wee aces Wa a aca Se eS 2,925,944 84.9 
Scler a ehal ease we <dr'g eS acntene 522,047 15.1 


scribers. It was expected that one or more 
exchanges would be so far equipped with the new 
apparatus early in 1921 that they would go into 
regular service early in the summer. In spite 
of continued difficulty in securing and training 
women for the position of operator, and of hold- 
ing them for more than a brief period, the 
quality and reliability of service improved dur- 
ing the year. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. A co-educational 
institution of higher learning supported by the 
State. It is located at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was founded in 1884. There were 361 students 
enrolled in the summer session of 1920 and in 
the regular fall session there were 6490 students 
enrolled allowing for duplicates. The faculty 
numbered 345. The total income for the year 
was $538,097. There were 14,557 volumes in 
the library. Gifts totaling about $100,000 were 
received toward a new building; pledges were 
made amounting to $200,000 or more, The presi- 
dent was Russel H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 


The drainage enterprises in the State lie almost 
entirely west of the Tennessee River. Most of 
them are drained through the smaller tributaries 
af the Mississippi River— namely, Obion River. 
Forked Deer River, and Hatchee River; some are 
drained through Big Sandy River, Beech River, 
and a few of the creeks entering the Tennessee 
River. All of them are public corporations organ- 
ized under the general drainage district law of 
the State, approved April 28, 1909 (ch. 185). 
The statute applies to the whole State except 
Reelfoot Lake. The total works completed to 
December 31,1919, comprised 777.3 miles of open 
ditches, 0,3 mile of tile drains, and 42.3 miles of 
accessory levees; the additional lengths ynder 
construction were 135.4 miles of open ditches, 0.1 
mile of tile drains, and 10.2 miles of levees. These 
figures do not include drains or levees installea 
by individual farm owners supplemental to the 
works of the enterprises, nor the works of flood- 
protection or levee districts that had not under- 
taken the construction of ditches or tile drains. 
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The principal crops grown upon the drained land 
in drainage enterprises are corn and cotton. 

EpucaTION. In 1920 the school population was 
815,436; number of pupils enrolled, 619,852; 
average number in daily attendance, 453,503; 
number of teachers, 13,277. The average annual 
salaries of teachers in the respective groups of 
schools were as follows: County elementary 
teachers (white), $348; (colored), $271; city 
elementary teachers (white), $607; (colored), 
$434; county high school teachers (white), $861; 
(colored), $619; city high school’ teachers 
(white), $629: (colored), 732. 

ELecTION. The vote in the presidential] elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 219, 
829; Cox (Democrat), 206,558; Debs (Socialist) ; 
2239; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916: Wilson (Dem- 
ocrat), 153,282; Hughes (Republican), 116,223; 
Benson (Socialist), 12,542. The vote for gover- 
nor was: Taylor (Republican) , 229,463; Roberts 
(Democrat), 182,836. 

OFFICERS: Governor, A. H. Roberts; Secre- 
tary of State. Ike B. Stevens; Treasurer, Hill 
McAlister; John B. Thomasson. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
D. L. Lansden; Associate Justices, Grafton 
Green, Frank P. Hall, Collin P. McKinney, Na- 
than I. Bachman. 

TENNESSEE, University or, A non-secta- 
rian, co-educational institution of higher educa- 
tion at Knoxville, Tenn., founded in 1794. There 
were 1109 students enrolled in 1920. The fac- 
ulty numbered 308. There were 42,000 volumes 
ie a library. President, Harcourt A. Morgan, 

TENNIS. The tennis season of 1920 was the 
most remarkable the sport has experienced since 
the world war, the United States court stars 
emerging from the many tournaments held 
throughout America, Europe and Australasia 
with a long series of victories that stamped them 
superior to all rivals. The most signal triumph 
of the United States was the capture of the 
Davis Cup, emblematic of the world’s champion- 
ship. This trophy returns to America as the 
result of the marvelous playing of William T. 
Tilden, 2nd., and William M. Johnston, who over- 
whelmed the teams representing England and 
France in the preliminary matches and then made 
a clean sweep in the finals with Norman Everard 
Brookes and Gerald L. Patterson as their op- 
ponents, 

Among the women players Mademoiselle Su- 
zanne Lenglen of France, Mrs. Lambert-Chambers 
of England and Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory 
of the United States were the outstanding figures. 
Mlle. Lenglen proved the greatest of these three 
and was crowned world’s champion. See OLyMPIC 
GAMES. 

A summary of the Davis Cup matches held 
during the year follows: 

United States vs. England at Eastbourne, Eng- 
land, men’s singles, William M. Johnston, U. S., 
defeated J. C. Parke, England, 6-4, 6-4, 2-6, 3-6, 
6-2; William T. Tilden, 2d., U. S., defeated A. 
R. F. Ningscote, England, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1; 
Johnston, U. 8., defeated Kingscote, England, 
6-3, 4-6, 3-6, 6-4, 7-5; Tilden, U. 8S., defeated 
Parke, England, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5, 3-6, 7-5; men’s 
daubles, Tilden and Johnston, U. S., defeated 
Parke and Kingscote, England, 8-6, 4-6, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-2. 

United States vs. France at Eastbourne, Eng- 
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land, men’s singles, Johnston, U. 8., defeated 
Andre H. Gobert, France, 6-3, 8-6, 6-3; Tilden, 
U. S., defeated William H. Laurentz, France, 
4-6, 6-2, 6-1, 6-3; men’s doubles, Tilden and 
Johnston, U. S., defeated Gobert and Laurentz, 
France, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 

United States vs. Australasia, at Auckland, 
New Zealand, men’s singles. Tilden, U. 8., de- 
feated Norman Everard Brookes, Australasia, 
10-8. 6-4, 1-6 6-4; Johnston, U. S.. defeated 
Gerald L. Patterson, Australasia, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1; 
Tilden, U. S., defeated Patterson, Australasia, 
5-7, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3; Johnston, U. 8., defeated 
Brookes, Australasia, 5-7, 7-5, 6-3, 6-3; men’s dou- 
bles, Tilden and Johnston, U. S., defeated 
Brookes and Patterson, Australasia, 4-6, 6-4, 
6-0, 6-4. 

The principal tournaments held in the United 
States during 1920 resulted as follows: 

National Singles Championship, Forest Hills, 
L.-I., final round, William T. Tilden, 2d., of 
Philadelphia, defeated William M. Johnston, of 
California, 6-1. 1-6, 7-5, 5-7,.6-3. 

National Doubles Championship, Longwood 
Cricket Club, Boston, Mass., final round, William 
M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin defeated Willis E. 
Davis and Roland Roberts 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

National Clay Court Singles Championship, 
Chicago, IIl., final round, Roland Roberts de- 
feated Vincent Richards 6-3, 6-1, 6-3. 

National Clay Court Doubles Championship, 
final round, Roberts and Richards defeated Wal- 
ter T. Hayes and Ralph Burdick 6-2, 6-2, 7-5. 

Women’s National Championship, avery tiem 
singles, final round, Mrs, Molla Bjurstedt Mallory 
defeated Miss Marion Zinderstein, 6-3, 6-1; 
doubles, Miss Zinderstein and Miss Eleanor Goss 
defeated Miss Helen Baker and Miss Eleanor Ten- 
nant 13-11, 4-6, 6-3. . 

Junior Championship, Forest Hills, singles, 
final round, Vincent Richards defeated W. W. 
Ingraham 6-2, 6-4, 6-1; doubles, Harold God- 
shall and Richard Hinckley defeated W. W. 
Ingraham and Arnold W. Jones 4-6, 6-3, 4-6. 
7-5. 6-4. 

Boys’ Championship, Forest Hills, singles, 
final round, James L. Farquhar defeated William 
Einsmann 7-5, 6-1; doubles, C. V. de Biaso and 
James L. Farquhar defeated William Einsmann 
and Greville Acker 6-3, 6-2. 

National Indoor Championship, New York City, 
singles, final round, William T. Tilden, 2nd., de- 
feated Vincent Richards 10-8, 6-3, 6-1; doubles, 
Tilden and Richards defeated Samuel Hardy and 
S. Howard Voshell 6-3, 3-6, 6-4, 12-10. 

Women’s Indoor National Championship, New 
York City, singles, final round, Miss Helene Pol- . 
lak defeated Miss Edith Sigourney 8-6, 6-2; dou- 
bles, Miss Pollak and Mrs. L. G. Morris defeated 
Miss Coroma Winn and Mrs. G. Della Torre 
6-2, 6-4. 

Nationa] Girls’ Championship, Philadelphia, sin- 
gies, final round, Miss Louise Dixon defeated Miss 
Helen Sewell 3-6, 6-3, 6-2; doubles, Miss Sewell 
and Miss V. L. Carpenter defeated Miss Ceres 
Baker and Miss Martha Bayard 6-4, 6-3. 

The intercollegiate championship was won by 
Yale University. 

TESCHNER-TAS, HELEN. See Music, Art- 
ists, Instrumentaliats. 

TEXAS. PopuLaTion. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 1920, there were 
4,663,228 residents in the state, January 1, 1920, 
as compared with 3,896,542 in 1910. 


TEXAS 


AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 435,666, an in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent since 1910. The following 
table was compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for the 
years, 1919 and 1920: 
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Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 6,700,000 174,200,000$146,328,000 
1919 6,500,000 195,000,000 230,100,000 
Wheat 1920 1,225,000 15,925,000 27,391,000 
1919 2,045,000 383,742,000 67,484,000 
Oates ...... 1920 1,675,000 44,100,000 29,106,000 
1919 2,250,000 94,500,000 60,484,000 
Breom Oorn 1920 33,000 ¢ 3,800 448,000 
919 58,000 10,800. 1,512,000 
Bay > sscccws 1920 865,000 °¢1,315,000 17,978,000 
1919 876,000 ¢£1,526,000 27,388,000 
Peanuts 1920 184,000 4,784,000 8,653,000 
1919 222,000 5,550,000 13,209,000 
Rice ...... 1920 281,000 9,554,000 11,942,000 
1919 218,000 6,998,000 19,594,000 
Potatoes ... 1920 45,000 2,340,000 5,148,000 
1919 52,000 3,796,000 1,972,000 
8’t Potatoes 1920 89,000 9,345,000 12,148,000 
; 1919 95,000 10,450,000 15,675,000 
8'g’m Sirup 1920 7,900 * 743,000 780,000 
1919 8,800 * 598,000 610,000 
Cowpeas .. 1920 65,000 715,000 2,088,000 
1919 90,000 990,000 2,772,000 
Cotton .... 1930 12,576,000 4,200,000 277,200,000 
919 10,476,000 °3,099,000 542,319,000 
Grain S’g'm 1920 1,906,000 60,992,000 73,800,000 
1919 1,798,000 59,884,000 65,267,000 
>’ Bales. ° Tons. ¢ Gallons. 


MINERAL PrRopucrron. The Presidio silver 
mine, at Shafter, Texas, was in continous opera- 
tion durmg the year 1920, according to the Uni- 
ted States Geological Survey. Smail shipments 
of copper and lead ores were made from the Van 
Horn and Sierra Blanca districts. The metal 
production for the State for the year was 520,- 
000 ounces of silver and small quantities of gold, 
lead, and copper. 

ELECTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Cox (Democrat), 289,688; 
Harding (Republican), 115,640; Ferguson 
(American), 47,669; Independent Republican, 
27,515; Debs (Socialist), 8194: as compared 
with the following vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 286,514; 
Hughes (Republican), 64,999; Benson (Social- 
ist), 18,969. 

TEXAS, Universrtry or. A_ co-educational 
State institution at Austin, Texas, founded in 
1881. The main university is at Austin but the 
medical branch is at Galveston, and the College 
of Mines is at EF] Paso. The enrolment for the 
summer session of 1920 was 1955 and for the 
regular fall session it was 3802. There were 
234 members in the faculty. The endowment 
consisted of 2,000,000 acres of land. The income 
for the year was $425,000. There were 152,072 
volumes in the library. President, Robert Ernest 
Vinson, D.D. LL.D. 

TEXAS FEVER. See VETERINARY MEDICINE, 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. No indus- 
try in the United States ever experienced a wider 
range of conditions than did that concerned with 
the manufacture and distribution of textiles in 
the year 1920. Starting with the continued 
inflation of the previous year and together with 
searcity of ‘machinery, labor and raw material, 
and an active demand at ‘high prices there was 


‘that costs of 
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of commercial disorder, most of which were 
weathered suecessfully, though they often meant 
large losses. The full effects of the wave of 
economy which was the popular reaction to the 
high prices of 1919 were manifested in what was 
termed a buyers’ strike, and with retail customers 
failing to take goods, and demands fading away 
distributors and manufacturers alike were soon 
affected. Cancellation of orders, often when 
goods had been allotted under unusual or special 
conditions, straightway became general and mills 
and merchants were left with large stocks which 
customers refused or returned. This practice 
began about the middle of the year and reached 
dimensions never before encountered in the 
American textile trade. The wholesale clothing 
trade and the cloak and suit trade as well as 
the retail merchants repudiated many of their 
commitments, and as a result of this and other 
influences prices fell and merchandise failed to 
move. Naturally credits were curtailed and the 
production sources, namely, the mills, soon 
responded to conditions by closing down wholly 
or in part and reducing their output. In fact 
at the end of the year it was estimated that 
less than 60 per cent of the mills were operating 
to their capacity and in some cases were closed 
down entirely. Naturally such conditions also 
Jed to reduced wages, in many instances accepted 
as inevitable by the operators. It was realized 
iving had not fallen materially 
but it was also believed that expenses everywhere 
must be reduced in order to keep plants operat- 
ing. At New Bedford at the end of 1920 oper- 
ators were receiving 168.9 per cent more in wages 
than in 1915 and even with a decrease of 2214 
per cent, which was proposed for the New Eng- 
land cotton industry, the rate would still be 
108.4 per cent higher than before the war. The 
entire wage question however was largely relative 
in view of the cost of living and the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

TEXTILE MILL CONSTRUCTION. Inthe 
United States trade conditions were accurately 
reflected in the mill construction undertaken in 
1920 for the textile industry. In the first half 
of the year there was activity, as a large number 
of new companies had been organized and were 
erecting new plants, while old-established con- 
cerns made extensive enlargements and improve- 
ments, many of which were in the nature of 
separate mills. In the Southern States in partic- 
ular new cotton mill construction was conspicous 
in the early part of the year and was the lead- 
ing feature of the record. In the latter months 
of the year, however, there.was a noticeable fall- 
ing off in mill construction due to business de- 
pression which resulted in the closing down of 
many plants and curtailment in operation of a 


nuntber of others. 

According to the authoritative summary of 
mill construction annually compiled by the Tertiue 
World which the YEAR Book is privileged to 
quote, there were 264 new mills actually erected 
during the year 1920. This number would un- 
doubtedly have been materially increased had 
a number of projects contemplated during the 
firat six months been carried out, but which were 
either abandoned or postponed, in the latter case 
awaiting an improvement in business conditions. 
However 1920 measured up to the general aver- 


a steady deflation accompanied by Many types age as is indicated by the following table: 
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COMPARISON OF NEW MILL OCONSTRUOTION FOR TEN YEARS—1911-1920 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 19183 1912 1911 

COMON: 5655.26 6G. OER ee OCE SCENES 89 14 29 52 51 24 26 27 37 32 
WOO) - 32:25 3G See ehhh Chea Shee 30 54 24 24 23 19 21 24 24 20 
Kittitas oie sk ir a ah eee See 59° 84 120 07 113 111 110 142 122 92 
BK sae ie tas we antler ace eee 71 61 49 86 60 25 §1 54 46 88 
Miscellaneous ..............e008: ¥5 16 27 38 83 40 37 80 86 26 
264 289 254 297 280 219 245 277 265 208 


As suggested, the cotton industry made a 
notable showing in mill construction. In North 
Carolina 27 new mills were added to the indus- 
tries of that State, while m South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Istand awd 
Pennsylvania there was active mill construction 
as well as in New Jersey and Texas. The new 
Manomet Mill No. 4 of New Bedford was one of 
the largest projects of the year including as it 
did, a main mill, a large two-story weaving mill 
and other buildings making a complete and up- 
to-date plant for the manufacture of cotton yarns 
and tire cord fabrics. As regards large additions 
and extensive improvements in cotton mills as 
well as new construction, the Southern States 
again led but Massachusetts exhibited marked 
growth in this respect, with’ Rhode Island and 
Connecticut following in the order named. 

In contrast to the cotton industry new woolen 
mills were practically confined to the Northern 
States, Massachusetts leading with eight, Penn- 
sylvania with five and Connecticut three. The 
same held true as regards enlargements and 
improvements which were aleo greatest in the 
State of Massachusetts, though there were nota- 
ble additions to woolen or worsted mills at Du- 
luth, Minn., Philadelphia, Pa., and at Bristol, R.1. 

In the knitting industry Pennsylvania added a 
considerable quota of new mills with New York 


State being a close second, but it must be 


remembered that many new knitting concerns 
either lease entire buildings or rent a considera- 
ble amount of floor space for their operations 
instead of constructing new mills on their own 
account. ‘The range of this industry continued to 
increase and in addition to the manufacture of 
sweaters and hosiery as well as bathing suits, 
underwear and knitted fabrics, silk hosiery wag 
in many cases the principal product of a number 
of mills. 

Despite varied conditions in the silk industry 
(see Suk) there was in 1920 considerable erec- 
tion of new mills and extensions to those already 
established. Pennsylvania ranked first, as it did 
in 1919, with New York and New Jersey follow- 
ing, the others being scattered among the New 
England and Southern States. In 1920 New York 
State erected more silk mills than New Jersey, 
but new companies, however, in large numbers 
started operations in this silk centre, especially 
at Paterson. In many cases these concerns did 
not build new plants but purchased buildings or 
leased space in existing mills. 

Under the head of miscellaneous mills, includ- 
“ing principally those for dyeing, finishing and 
mercerizing, with a few asbestos, hemp and jute 
mills, the increase in 1920 was in about the 
same proportion as in 1919. An interesting enter- 
prise was the Milverton Flax Co., Ltd., located 
at Milverton, Ontario, which not only built a 
new mill but was raising flax and tow to be used 
in the manufacture of flax fibre and tow products, 

The Rockbestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., began operations during the year in the 
manufacture of asbestos for brake linings and 


asbestos insulating wire, while the Asbestos Tex- 
tile Co., North Brookfield, Mass.,; erected a new 
plant. The Olympic Textile Corp., Seattle, Wash., 
a company engaged in manufacturing all kinds 
of ramie goods, tire fabrics, etc., had made plans 
for the erection of a new mill during the spring 
of 1921. 

Untten Srates IMPorRTS AND Exports. The 
acompanying table shows that both imports and 
exports were greater in 1920 than in the previous 


year. The exports in 1920 exceeded imports by 
$70,555,550. 
IMPORTS 
Twelve Twelve 
mos.ending moa. ending 
Dec., 1920 Dec., 1919 
Manufactures of— 

COMON:. 6 6 4s eo ates s $137,431,814 $52,649,218 
Total fibre, flax, hemp, etc. 158,665,719 95,032,853 
SS oe Sete Sedo bas Shae 75,327,914 54,700,816 
Artificial silk ........... 2,102,704 4,936,344 
OOl? sacs Sea Ne eet ais 58,115,537 19,059,806 
$426,643,688 $226,379,037 

EXPORTS 


Manufactures of— 
tto: 


Bet seat $402,079,647 $273,115,411 
Total fibre, jute, hemp, etc. 25,818,688 | 31,114,389 
Silk dacuae ue once 26,820,602 23,903,087 
Artificial Silk ........... 7,909,299 9,704,248 
WOO) ceosc legis aeaoe 44,571,002 47,883,061 | 


$385,670,196 


$507,199,238 
$159,291,159 


Excess of exports.... $70,555,550 


Brrtisun Corron INpustry. The importance 
of the cotton manufacturing industry of Lanca- 
shire to Great Britain may be appreciated by 
the fact that during 1920 out of total exports 
from the United Kingdom amounting to £1,557,- 
974,984 the shipments of manufactured cotton 
goods amounted to £401,682,535 in value. 

The shipments of piece goods for the year 
prior to the war and for 1919 and 1920 was as 
follows: 


Yards £ 
1 Gs See ee 7,075,252,000 97,775,855 
ree Be bahe aa ice a: 3,528,660,000 179,073,466 


4,436,557,500 (sq. yds.) 815,733,164 


During 1920 compared with the previous year 
British foreign trade in cotton goods showed an 
increase in the case of the countries named as 
per the following list: 


Yards 
BOMDSYy 660 siae ewe 2456 wasn Mees es 292,772,000 
BONG ips 0. 55 see ew i ha ee ik Oe ae 232,973,000 
CUA. ie Woe Goad eons conten ates 148,216,000 
GY OG is ais ook oe A Ae nese ME eee 110,879,000 
Duteh East Indies............... 0000. 85,227,000 
AUSPAIS. 600556 os Ba Sie Se Oe w Aw OE 63,326,000 
United States ............... 0c eee ee 61,345,000 
Argentiné Republic ............000000- 54,108,000 
Straits Settlements ................0-, 49,806,000 
BUPmRh: 665) 63 eas sa Buses ohk bem sie ec 48,248,000 
CANBO Sei ichs seeks Sea ea iwc aie ee 35,652,000 
MAGQTES case sted GAS ee beak ealee wns ‘.. 32,248,000 


TEXTILE MILL CONSTRUCTION 
On the other hand shipments to the following 
countries have fallen off, the decreases being 
given: 


Yards 


Denmark: <6 6.605 SS br ei Se wee Re 74,545,000 
Belg. Hp FA RSW 5 eee Sheer ake s 70,656,000 
PTENCG:. 4s kos SOc a oe Leet OOS 69,894,000 
UIE KO, kee eee eae ee haere a ee 68,916,000 
Switzerland 2. ses.¢ 0 666 4 ods -o4s 05 hae eus 47,979,000 
Germany: 66 oS Sh Cee E EA ES ON SESS 88,516,000 
Netherlands ........ccccceecsecescces 24,330,000 
RGUMANIS << 6.608654 PE SEs wwe Os 16,466,000 
Morocco ... ww ee te ee ete eee 13,200,000 
Foreign Wost Africa............cce0e8.8 10,465,000 
POrelAs 2 566b bs Ha ee OE EISEN ESKOM ON 6,255,000. 
GBCOE ooo ok OE AO RU CEES RES 1,864,000 


With regard to British cotton yarn exports 
the following comparative table indicates the 
difference between the year before the war and 
1919 and 1920: 


Pounds £ 
TONS clases seared 210,099,000 16,006,291 
1919S occas eee ess 162,616,600 83,907,909 
3020 iS oi we kotnbe sec 147,542,900 47,824,983 


See Cotron, SILK, WOOL. 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. An organiza- 
tion to form a nucleus of the Universal Brother- 
hood of Humanity without distinction of race, 
creed, sex, caste, or color. To encourage a study 
of comparative religion, philosophy, and science. 
To investigate unexplained laws of nature and 
of powers latent in man. This society was 
organized in 1875 by Madam H. P. Blavatsky 
and Col. H. S. Olcott in New York City. 
Later world headquarters: were established at 
Adyar, Madras, India. It is a world-wide organi- 
zation and presents a synthesis of the under- 
lying principles of all religions. It attempts 
to explain the origin, the evolution, and the des- 
tiny of the human race. Works by its authors 
may be found under the names of H. P. Blavatsky, 
Anne Besant, C. W. Leadbeater, C. Jinarajadasa, 
A. P. Sinnett, I. S. Cooper, and L. W. gers. 
‘The president of the society in now Mrs. Anne 
Besant. The national headquarters of the 
American Section of the Theosophical Society 
are at 645 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, III. 

THORNE, WILLIAM vaAN SCHOONHOVEN. Fi- 
nancier, died February 6. He was born at Mill- 
brook, N. Y., March 22, 1865, and graduated 
at the Sheffield Scientific School in 1885. He 
went into the railway service and became presi- 
dent of the Delaware Valley and Kingston Rail- 
way. He was afterward assistant to E. H. 
Harriman on the Southern Pacific and was 
director of purchases on the Union Pacific and 
other western lines. He became vice-president 
of the Union Pacific, Feb. 19, 1919, and was a 
director or officer in a number of other lines, 
and of express companies, and other commercial 
enterprises. 

THURINGIA. A_ federal state created 
under the new German republic in 1920. It was 
officially recognized April 24 and included the 
following divisions: Saxe-Weimar-EKisenach, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Gotha, Reuss, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt. Area, 4546 square miles; popula- 
tion, according to the census of Dec. 1, 1910, 
1,510,538. Capital, Weimar, with a population 
in 1910 of 34,582. The constitution was in pro- 
cess of formation in 1920, and meanwhile the 
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executive authority was in the hands of the 
ministry, composed of representatives from each 
of the above states; and the legislative authority 
in a Volksrat, or legislature, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the legislatures of the above 
states. President of the ministry at the begin- 
ning of 1920, Dr. A. Paulsen. 

THURSBY, Sir Joun. British sportsman 
prominent in the races, died in December. He 
was born April 27, 1861, and educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a 
barrister and became high sheriff of Lancashire 
in 1905. It was as the proprietor of a great 
racing stud that he was best known; many of 
the celebrated race horses of the time were raised 
in his stables. 

TIBET. An extensive region forming a de- 
pendency of China, reaching from the Pamirs to 
the frontiers of China. The estimated area is 
463,200 square miles; estimates of population 
vary from 1,500,000 to 6,000,000, a probable es- 
timate being about 2,000,000. Capital, Lhasa, 
with a population of from 15,000 to 20,000. 
Agricultural methods are primitive and in many 
parte of the country society is in the pastoral 
stage. Among the minerals worked are gold, 
borax and salt. Trade is chiefly with India and 
China. In 1918-19, imports from India were 
£150,000; exports to India, £460,000. 

TIDAL POWER. See Dams. 

TILAK, Bat GanaapHaR. Indian political 
leader, died in July. He was born in 1855. 
His name became known during the famine and 
plague in 1897 when he attacked the preventive 
measures against the plague as tyrannical, and 
denounced the government. These attacks were 
followed by the murder of a British official. 
Finally Tilak was prosecuted for sedition and 
sentenced to eighteen months, imprisonment, but 
was released within a year. In 1908 he was 
arrested again on the charge of disloyalty and 
sentenced to six years transportation which was 
afterwards commuted to imprisonment. He was 
released in 1914, but continued to give trouble 
in spite of his promises of loyalty. In 1915 
he sued Sir Valentine Chirol for defamation on 
account of the book called Indian Unrest, pub- 
lished in 1910; and he came to England in 1918 
in connection with his trial which took place 
in February, 1919. The verdict went against him 
and he returned to India. Among his latest 
activities was an attack upon his former friend 
and associate, Mrs. Besant, on account of her 
support of the reform bill. 

TIMBER. See Forestry. 

TIN. No single commodity was affected more 
by world commercial conditions in 1920 than tin, 
as its production and marketing in the East 
always are responsive to speculative and other 
influences, artificial as well as natural. In the 
summer of 1919°a boom started readily as there 
was a small] visible supply due to the governments 
of the Federated Malay States and the Dutch East 
Indies carrying for their own account some 15,000 
tons. Eventually this was unloaded but the price 
of .tin, which in September 1919 was about 
£270 a long ton, steadily climbed until in Feb- 
ruary a maximum of £420 per ton waa reached. 
This, however, was the turning point and soon 
large quantities of tin were being put on the 
market everywhere and prices fell. By the 
middle of June in London standard tin sold for 
£236 and then after a reaction in August carry- 
ing the price to £284 the steady decline set in, 


TIN 


continuing until new low levels were reached 
in November—in short, back to pre-war levels. 
There were decreased supplies at the end of the 
year. 
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nal revenue sources in 1916 and 5.4 per cent in 
1920. 

There were produced and withdrawn for con- 
sumption during the year 8,966,028,002 cigars, 


TIN MARKET IN 1920—CLOSING PRICE END OF MONTH 


73 S ok 3 2 3 ; 
S 
re ae ER 238 28s 
kee $e ae 2 5 3 eee 
1920 > 2 S's : 3. 35 asa 
x a) to 3§ 3s& zee OR 
bs = Qn BA wo 
$s est ze Ze ra $8 
as Eas Ses S80 Secs 3.5 
ms © ray by 
A, cae BAS ANS ass aM 
JANUATY 2.0.02 cece ccc cc eee nce 83 8.5025 383. 5.0 3888. 5.0 60.707 59.50 
Bebruary ........... ccc cece neces 83.125 3.4025 400. 0.0 400. 0.0 60.759 60.25 
March Sse ee ES 8 RO ere eae ee eS 72.625 3.9025 348. 0.0 348. 5.0 60.672 63.00 
ADT 8 cee cies be teou see eaw nee 64.50 3.82625 345. 0.0 845. 0.0 58.981 60.50 
diet es oie Se ae ae we ee 57.625 3.875 274.10.0 275. 0.0 47.578 51.50 
DUNO Sel nie oe a toes Ranke a oes 52 8.94875 246. 0.0 258.10.0 45.512 47.75 
MDE 2 heersd 14 mynd hoor sig Sawa ie 56.625 3.725 268. 5.0 283. 0.0 47.061 48.25 
AURORE hee cS 4 doe base ge etd 58.75 3.5625 272. 0.0 280. 0.0 44.531 46.75 
September ...............00000. 59.375 3.4625 268. 0.0 270. 0.0 41.735 42.75 
October oo cv cccccccesvevsvvevcs 52.50 3.4425 267. 5.0 270. 5.0 41.533 40.25 
November .........0.c0cseceeeee 43.875 3.48125 207.10.0 208. 0.0 82.326 33.25 
December ...........0...c cece 40.875 3.53 05.10.0 210.10.0 38.172 35.00 
TIN—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS (RICARD & FREIWALD) 
(In Tone of 2,240 Lb.) 
Year Ended Year Ended Year Ended 
Nov. 30, 1920 Nov. 30, 1919 Nov. $0, 1918 
Visible supply beginning of period ..... 20,495 = ....- 946 ..... 16,408 
Supplies: 
CBIR i ok Sve he wd ules 49,826 48,693 54,752 
Australian ..............00-. 3,200 2,300 3,345 
Banca and Billiton.......... 15,671 11,779 11,104 
Standard .............e..000% 13,843 82,540 7,971 10,743 9.364 78,565 
Ol Gaia cenatosees ene 103,085 79,289 94,973 
Deliveries: 
United Kingdom............. 21,589 18,306 16,905 
Continent ......... ie bed Soc htor 5,752 10,965 12,127 
Be Ae ee ad whalers hate oe Oars 67,714 85,054 29,523 58,794 57,395 86,427 
Visible supply end of period. ..... 17,981 —....- 20.495  — ..... 8,546 
: | 
See ALASKA, Targe and small, which exceeded any annual 


TIRES, AutoMosite. See RuBBER. 

TIROL, An Alpine region which before the 
downfall of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was 
a crownland of Austria, comprising the greater 
part of the administered district of Tirol and 
Vorarlberg; with Bavaria on the north and 
Salzburg and Carinthia on the east. Area, 10,- 
362 square miles; population, Dec. 31, 1910, 
946,613. The province of Northern Tirol was 
included within the new Austrian republic. 

TOBACCO. The 1920 crop of tobacco in the 
United States considerably exceeded that of any 
previous year, being estimated at 1,508,064,- 
000 Ibs. in comparison with 1,463,325,000 lbs. in 
1919 and the previous five-year average of 1,187,- 
708,000 lbs. The price, however, was low com- 

“pared with 1919 which gave the large crop a 
farm value only a little over half that of the 
previous year, namely, $298,000,000. 

There was vigorous protest at the reduction 
in price, especially in Kentucky, the largest to- 
bacco growing State and the centre of the Burley 
tobacco industry, where markets remained closed 
for a time owing to the action of growers. 

Tobacco continues to increase as a source of 
revenue to the United States, the receipts for 
the fiecal year ended June 30, 1920, amounting 
to $295,800,355.44, an increase of $89,806,263.60 
or 43.6 per cent over the preceding year. The 
1920 tobacco revenues were the largest ever col- 
lected and were five times those of 1910 aad almost 
double those of 1918. Tobacco taxes comprised 
over 17 per cent of the total receipts from inter- 
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production for the past ten years except 1917. 
Since 1917 cigarettes have furnished the greatest 
revenue of any tobacco item. In 1920 50,408,- 
827,557 small cigarettes were produced, or an 
increase of 32 per cent over 1919, and 39,714,- 
132 large cigarettes, an increase of 38 per cent. 
Tax was paid on 414,877,746 lbs. of chewing and 
smoking tobacco and 38,605,173 lbs. of snuff, rep- 
resenting increases of 10 per cent and 11 per 
cent respectively. More than four-fifths of the 
total revenue on tobacco manufactures came from 
seven States—North Carolina, New York, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri, in the order named. 

Tobacco consumption in the United States ha 
increased from 76,000,000 Ibs. a year in the decade 
following the Civil War to 588,000,000 Ibs. in 
1905-1914, 900,000,000 in 1916, 1,000,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1917, and 828,000,000 Ibs. in 1918. The aver- 
age per capita consumption of 2 lbs. following 
the Civil War increased to an average of 8 lbs. 
a year in the four years 1915-1918. 

In the fiscal year 1920 unmanufactured do- 
mestic tobacco was exported from the United 
States to the value of $271,940,888 and manufac- 
tured tobacco produced to the value of $51,551,- 
794. The imports for the year had a value of 
$91,438,597, largely unmanufactured. 

Hearings were begun by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the fall of the year on 
tentative proposals for regulations and standards 
applying to tobacco, under the U. S. Warehouse 
Law. It is the plan under that law to license 
tobacco warehouses whose operators agree to adopt 
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the Government standards and regulations. It 
is expected that under such conditions warehouse 
receipts will. serve as a means of negotiat- 
ing loans in financing the tobacco crop and in- 
dustry. 

England has again taken up experiments in 
tobacco growing and the British Tobacco Growers 
Society has carried on field trials in many parts 
of that country. These have proved that the 
crop can be grown successfully on the poorer 
soils of Norfolk and can take its place as a 
farm crop in the ordinary rotation. Small areas 
are becoming well established. As late as 1910 
the growing of this crop was prohibited by law. 

TOBAGO. See TBINIDAD AND ToBaco. 

TOGO. Formerly a German colony in West 
Africa, constituting a protectorate and situated 
on the coast between Dahomey and _ the 
Gold Coast. It surrendered unconditionally to 
the Allies Aug. 14, 1914, and was divided ad- 
ministratively after the war between France and 
Great Britain. Area, 33,700 square miles; 
colored population (1913), 1,031,978; European 
population estimated in 1918 at 110. The 
eastern part, allotted to France, has an area 
of 21,893 square miles. The British part making 
up about a third of the territory borders the 
Gold Coast. The soil is fertile in the coast 
region and there are abundant forests. The 
chief commercial products are palm oil, palm 
kernels, cocoa, and copra. In the French portion 
the total volume of foreign trade in 1919 was 
equal in value to $7,315,014, reckoning the franc 
at $0.193, as against $4,183,935 for 1918. The 
value of the imports was equal to $3,210,172 as 
against $2,000,284 in 1918. The value of the 
exports in 1919 was $4,104,842 as against $2,183,- 
651 for 1918. The principal exports for 1919 
were as follows, statistics of values not being 
available; Castor-oil beans, 161 metric tons; co- 
coa beans, 6 tons; copra, 378 tons; cotton lint, 
555 tons; palm kernels, 4762 tons; and palm 
oil, 413 tons. Of the foreign trade in 1919 
France enjoyed 21.30 per cent, England 64.70 
per cent, and other countries 14 per cent. See 
FRANCE, History. 

TOLEDO, Onto. See GARBAGE. 

TOLEDO, UNIverRsITy oF. An institution of 
the higher learning at Toledo, Ohio, founded in 
1872. There were 210 students enrolled for the 
summer session and 1355 students for the regu- 
lar fall session of 1920. The faculty numbered 
31 members for full time and 23 for part time. 
The income of the institution amounted to $170,- 
440 for the year. There were about 8000 vol- 
umes in the library. President, A. M. Stowe. 

TONGA, or the FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 
Three groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean be- 
tween 15° and 23° 30’ south latitude and 173° and 
177° west longitude, constituting a British pro- 
tectorate. Area, about 385 square miles; popula- 


tion estimated in 1917, at 23,766, of whom 22,590 


were Tongans. 

TONGKING. A territory annexed by the 
French in 1884, comprising the Northern main 
division of the colony of French Indo-China, 
south of the Chincse provinces of Kwansi and 
Yunnan. Capital, Hanoi, with a population 
(1915) of about 150,000. It is the capital also 
of French Indo-China. isee FrReNcH INDO-CHINA. 

TONNETTI, Micue,r. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 

TORONTO, UNIVERSITY oF. 
institution of the higher learning at Toronto, 
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Canada; founded in 1827. . There were 4600 stu- 
dents enrolled in 1920. The faculty numbered 
511. The endowment fund amounted to $6,110,- 
412 and the income for the year was $1,055,825. 
The women of the college and their friends have 
inaugurated a plan for raising funds to help 
in the erection of a new Union. The governors 
have set aside $125,000 for the erection of a 
Women’s building. The Rockefeller Foundation 
was to have appropriated $1,000,000 for the gen- 
eral endowment of the Medical Department upon 
condition that the University carry out a pro- 
gramme of development, including items to be 
provided from funds other than those contributed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The library con- 
tains 160,000 bound volumes and 52,000 pam- 
phiets. President, Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G. 

TORPEDO BOATS. See Nava. ProGRrEss. 

TOSCANINI, Arturo. See Music, Or- 
chestras. 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. Sce 
ATHLETICS. 

TRACTORS. See AGRICULTURE. 

TRACY, S.M. See Botany. 

TRADE UNIONS. The chief matters of in- 
terest in Trade Unions in the United States will he 
found in the article on the American Federation 
of Labor. See Lasor, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. The amalgamation of various 
trade-unions into federations, the fusion of local 
interests into the Jarger combination of the 
labor party from a political standpoint, and the 
formation of a comprehensive trade union 
congress, with a membership of over 500,000 
were the main features of the year 1920. 
The Trade Union Congress was held at 
Portsmouth with 955 delegates, representing 
6,505,482 members. The 1921] meeting was fixed 
for Cardiff. See Great Britain. 

OTHER CouNTRIES. In Canada at the beginning 
of 1919, there were 2,274 branch unions with a 
total membership of 248,887; and 96 international 
unions having one or more branches in Canada 
with a membership of 201,432. in Australia 
in 1920 the membership of the trade unions 
was reported at 582,000 distributed in part as 
follows: Railways, 75,000; shipping, 50,000; 
metal-working, 47,000; agriculture, 44,000; 
food, tobaceo, and drink manufactures, 41,000; 
building, 36,000; mines and quarries, 36,000; 
clothing, 30,000. In Germany the membership 
of the unions was reported in June, 1919, at 
5,500,000 and at the close of 1920 at 7.500.000, 
the largest class being the metal-workers, placed 
at 1,600,000. Over 5,000,000 of the total mem- 
bership belonged to industry, handicraft, and 
mining, and only 650,000 to agriculture and 
forestry. Other countries for which recent 
figures were available were: The Netherlands 
(1920), Members of Dutch Federation of Trade 
Unions, 247,870; Denmark (1920), 360,000; 
Hungary (1918), 500,000; Czecho-Slovakia 
(1919), 500,000; Switzerland (1919), 210,000 
members of the Central Association; Austria 
(1919), 378,000 paying members of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL MAIL. See A£no- 
NAUTICS, 

TRANSVAAL. See Soutn Arrica, UNIon OF. 

TRANSYLVANIA. A part of the crownland 
of Hungary until the closing months of 1918, 
when it was annexed to Rumania; political status 
subject to the Treaty of Versailles. Area, 22,- 
318 square miles; population, Dec. 31, 1910, 2,- 
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678,367. The inhabitants declared their inde- 
pendence of Hungary, Dec. 22, 1918, and on Jan. 
1], 1919, Rumania by royal decree annexed the 
territory. In March, 1920, Transylvania had 45 
senators in the Rumanian upper house and 112 
Deputies in the Rumanian lower house. 

TRAVEL. See LITERATURE, ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN, | 

TREUB, Hector. Dutch medical authority, 
died in April. At the time of his death he 
was professor in the University of Amsterdam. 
He was born in 1856, studied at Leyden Uni- 
versity, where in 1886 he became a lecturer and 
built up a strong clinic in gynecology. He was 
placed among the best-known gynecologists of 
his time. 

TREVOR, Sir ArtHvurR CHARLES. British mil- 
itary officer, died in West Brompton, England, 
in October. He was born at Jellalabad, Afghan- 
istan, April 6, 1841, the son of Capt. R. S. Trevor, 
who was killed by treachery in Kabul, leav- 
ing the child among the women and children, 
who made their escape after the garrison was 
captured by the Afghans. At the time of Sir Ar- 
thur Trevor’s death, he was the only surviving 
member of the fugitives that were taken prisoner 
by the Afghans. He was educated at Oxford, 
but went to Bombay in 1861 and served in the 
administration. He was revenue member of the 
Bombay government after Nov. 18, 1892 and 
he was appointed Public Works Member of the 
Indian government in April, 1895. 

TRIESTE. Before the disruption of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire a crownland of Austria, 
consisting of the Mediterranean port of Trieste 
with the surrounding region; occupied by Italy 
after the war. The population in 1919 was esti- 
mated at 190,013. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. A British colo- 
ny in the West Indies, comprising the islands of 
Trinidad (1860 square miles) and Tobago (114 
square miles). Total population estimated, 
Jan. 31, 1919, 381,309. Capital of Trinidad, Port 
of Spain, with a population of 68,000. Imports 
and exports showed considerable increases in val- 
ue during the vear 1919 as compared with the 
previous year, this being attributable both to 
increased prices and to improved shipping facil- 
ities. The total import trade for 1919 was $29,- 
842,723, or $5,319,715 greater than for the pre- 
ceding year. The total export trade for 1919 
amonnted to $34,831,651, an increase of $7,225,- 
084 over the year previous. The share of the 
United States in the foreign trade of Trinidad 
and Tobago now considerably exceeds that of 
any other country. During 1919, 39.1 per cent 
of imports was supplied by the United States, 
20.5 per cent by Canada, 16.7 per cent by the 
United Kingdom, 13.3 per cent by Venezuela, 
and 4 per cent by France. There was increased 
activity in the petroleum. industry of Trinidad 
during the year 1919, and many new com- 
panies purchased lands with a view to commenc- 
ing drilling operations at an early date. Petro- 
Jeum production had outstripped the asphalt in- 
dustry, which was formerly the more important. 
In 1919, 475 persons were employed in the local 
asphalt industry as against 2425 employed in 
production of petroleum, The output of asphalt 
in 1919 was 93,806 tons, valued at $272,088. 
There was an increase of 9775 tons in the out- 
put of asphalt in 1919 over the preceding year. 
The cane-farming and sugar-crop returns for 
the crop year 1919-20 showed 58,416 tons of 
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sugar, as against 47,850 tons in 1919, 45,256 tons 
in 1918, 70,891 tons in 1917, and 42,331 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913. The budget of 1918: 
was as follows: Revenue, £1,172,700; expen- 
diture, £1,124,258. Governor in 1920, Sir John 
Robert Chancellor. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. An institution for the 
education of men at Hartford, Conn., founded in 
1845. The enrollment for the regular fall session 
was 214. The faculty numbered 19, including 
one addition. The productive funds amounted 
to $1,700,000, and the income for the year was 
$135,999.31. The library contained 90,000 bound 
volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. President, Rev. 
Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby. 

TRIPOLI. See Libya. 

TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. See Music, Op- 


era. 

TROTTER, Epwarp Busu. British prelate 
and church historian, died May 25. He was 
canon of Port of Spain, Trinidad. He was born 
Dec. 10, 1842, and educated at Harrow and 
at Kings College, London, ‘and at Christ College, 
Cambridge. He officiated as rector in Trinidad 
from 1890 to 1901 and after 1908 was canon 
of the cathedral. He wrote the Church of Eng- 
land; The Early History, Property, and Mission, 
Reformation Period; The Three Days of Grace; 
The Church Catechism and Bible Story (3 vols.) ; 
Two Historical Charts of The Church of England; 
Royal Progress of Our Lord. 

TROTTING. See Racine. 

TRUMBULL, Frank. Railway president, 
died July 12. He was born at Arcadia, Mo., 
Nov. 7, 1858, and went into the service of 
the Missouri railways, in 1874. After engag- 
ing in the wholesale coal business in Colorado, 
he became the receiver and general manager of 
the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf railway, 
1893-9. From 1899 to 1909 he was president 


_of the Colorado Midland Railway and after 1909 


was chairman of the board of the C. & C. Rail- 
way Co. He held other important offices in 
the railway service. 

TUBERCULOSIS. Dr. Maher, Chairman of 
the State Tuberculosis Commissiofi of Connect- 
icut publishes in the Medical Record for Dec. 11, 
1920, a timely article on the failure of 
anti-tuberculosis crusades, or as he terms them 
“tuberculosis schemes.” He limits these move- 
ments to those endorsed by a considerable num- 
ber of the serious leaders of the warfare against 
the disease throughout the world. Such move- 
ments have originated only within the past forty 
years, and the weapons to combat the disease 
originally comprised out of door life, open win- 
dows, sanatoria, special dispensaries, condemna- 
tion of infected cattle, instruction of the public 
as to contagion, occupational treatment, farm 
colonies, tuberculosis surveys, enforcement of 
anti-spitting ordinances, etc., etc. Every ‘one of 
these resources has become active and it is not 
denied that the mortality of the disease has 
been greatly reduced. Nevertheless for the fol- 
lowing reasons these movements had only been 
partially successful. Every tenth or twelfth 
funeral was that of a victim of tuberculosis. 
Again the rich man with all of his material 
resources and the educated man still succumbed 
to the disease in large numbers. Still again 
the measures directed against tuberculosis were 
largely those which antagonized disease in gen- 
eral. Tuberculosis, in other words, had decreased 
because disease in general had lessened. In set- 
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ting out to do one thing the leaders of the 
movement accomplished something quite different. 
But while the men, medical and lay, who were 
crusading against tuberculosis at the beginning 
of the twentieth century were an enthusiastic 
lot with a large fund of valuable information, 
they had overemphasized the part played by man- 
to-man transmission and regarded tuberculosis 
as largely a contagious malady of adult life. 
This error they eventually corrected and accord- 
ing to the corrected view nearly every individual 
acquires the disease from whatever source in 
early childhood, this early infection amount- 
ing usually to a protective vaccination against 
the outbreak of the disease in early adult life. 
But the misfortune of having been on the wrong 
track for many years had largely neutralized 
the huge expenditures of effort and money used 
in the earlier decades of the movement. The 
entire propaganda of contagion had to be revised 
in favor of another which dealt almost wholly 
with the child. New strategy devoted against 
tuberculosis in childhood led to further reduc- 
tions of general and tuberculous mortality. But 
despite the apparent advance in the movement, 
a certain amount of scepticism had come about, 
a lack of confidence in elaborate plans and for- 
mule. No comprehensive plan has been devised 
to succeed the one now in force. The nearest ap- 
proach is based on the view that the tubercle 
bacillus is pathogenic only is one of the several 
phases of its bacterial cycle and a large number 
of the bacilli have not reached the pathogenic 
phase. This view has been maintained for many 
years by Ferran of Spain, one of the original 
contemporaries of Koch, who is in charge of the 
anti-tuberculous movement in his own country. 
Ferran showed long ago that the tubercle ba- 
cillus does not become virulent until it has de- 
veloped a waxy capsule which protects it from 
the digestive action of the tissues. 
it is able to poison the organism with its subtle 
virus. But since in a given individual many 
of the bacilli have not reached this encapsuled 
and toxic stage it should be possible to make war 
on them before the deadly stage develops. This 
can be done to a certain extent and has always 
been done by outdoor life, etc., but Nature can 
be greatly aided by the use of a vaccine designed 
to destroy the bacillus in its harmless stage. 
Dr. Maher prophesies that in the near future no 
attempt will be made to attack the encapsuled 
bacillus but efforts of this nature will be con- 
centrated on its precursor of the harmless and 
vulnerable phase. When a subject who harbors 
bacilli is in good health—and this is the rule— 
the presumption will be that the bacilli are in 
the harmless phase. Formerly we said that the 
germs while virulent were latent because of the 
good general condition and would flare up when 
the health depreciated. This explanation is one 
which does not explain. Ferran’s doctrine fur- 
nishes the explanation—the man is spared be- 
cause a majority of the bacilli have not developed 
into the virulent form. The author implies that 
this view will first be tested thoroughly on cattle 
and perhaps this has already been begun, but 
years may be required to ascertain whether per- 
manent immunity has been secured. 

TUBERCOLOSIS, Bovine. See VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. | 

TUFTS COLLEGE. A Universalist, co-educa- 
tional institution at Tufts College, Mass., founded 
in 1885. The enrollment for 1920 was 2128. 
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There were 366 members in the faculty. The 
productive funds amounted to $1,640,000, and 
the income for the year was $202,000. The li- 
brary contained 80,000 volumes. President, John 
Albert Cousens. 

TULLOCH, ALEXANDER Bruce. British sol- 
dier, died, May 25. He was born at Edinburgh. 
Scotland, Sept. 2, 1838; and educated at Sand- 
hurst. He entered the military service in 1855 
and had a varied career, serving in the Crimean 
War, India, the Indian Mutiny, the China cam- 
paign of 1859-60 and the Egyptian campaign of 
1882. He was many times mentioned in de- 
spatches and was decorated and promoted for dis- 
tinguished service. In 1904 he was Times cor- 
respondent in Manchuria. He wrote: Recollec- 
tion of Forty Years Service (1903); The Argen- 
tine Republic and its Neighbors (1907): The 
Highland Rising of ’°45 (1901); and A Soldier's 
Sailormg (1912). 

TULLOCH, W. W. British clergyman and 
author, died January, 1920. He was born at 
Dundee, Scotland, Sept. 25, 1846; educated at 
Madras college and St. Andrews university; was 
ordained in 1871; and was a minister in Glasgow 
from 1897 to 1901. ‘He wrote the Story of the 
Life of Queen Victoria; the Story of the Life 
of the Prince Consort and other biographies. 

TUNIS. A French protectorate on the Medi- 
terranean coast, east of Algeria, known as the 
regency of Tunis. It is bounded on the south by 
the desert of Sahara. Area, estimated from 50.- 
000 square miles to 64,600 square miles; popu- 
lation, estimated in 1914 at about 1,940,000 of 
whom the majority are Bedouins, Arabs and Ka- 
byles (1,740,194 in 1918). The French popu- 
lation in 1913 was about 48,000; Italian, 112,000. 
The other elements in the foreign population 
were Anglo-Maltese, Spaniards, Greeks, Turks, 
and Jews, (the last-named placed at 50,583). 
Capital, Tunis, with a population of 161,718 of 
whom 67,129 were Moslems; 44,237 Italians: 
26,491 Jews; and 17,875 French; but the esti- 
mates varied and some placed the total popula- 
tion of the city much higher. According to the 
latest available figures for education, there were 
about 301 public schools and 27 private schools 
with an enrollment of 40,349. The main sources 
of wealth are agriculture and mining, but 
foreign trade has become increasingly important 
of late years under French direction. The chief 
agricultural products are wheat, and other ce- 
reals: olives, grapes, dates and other fruits: wine 
and olive oi]. Cereal crops in 1919 were given 
as follows: Wheat, 6,500,533 bu.; barley, 5,428.- 
223 bu.; oats, 3,444,722 bu.; the wine yield 
in 1919 was 518,000 hectoliters. The estimates 
for 1920 for cereal crops and wine were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 110,000 metric tons; barley, 60,- 
000: oats, 22,000; millet, 5000; wine, 418,000 
hectoliters. Raising live stock is also important, 
including especially cattle of superior quality 
in the north, and sheep and goats in the southern 
and central parts. ool is in much demand for 
the manufacture of native textiles, and in 1919 
the entire clip was taken over for that purpose. 
(See AGRICULTURE). The minerals include phos- 
phates, iron ore, lead, zinc, manganese, lignite, 
etc., and mining has lately shown a steady in- 
crease. The forest lands which are controlled 
by the state are found chiefly in the northern 
and central regtons. The manufacturing in- 
dustries include saddlery, shoemaking, textile 
weaving, dyeing, and the manufacture of per- 
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fumes, silk, and cotton. No later figures for 
commerce and finance, etc., were available than 
those given in the preceding YEAR Book. ' Reign- 
ing Bey, at the beginning of Fol9, Sidi Mohammed ; 
French resident general, Etienne Flandin. 

TUNNELS. During the year 1920 owing to 
the limited available resources of American and 
other railways, comparatively little was done 
in the way of tunnel construction. For rapid 
transit and municipal and state highways, 
however, there was distinct progress, especial- 
ly in and about New York and at Pittsburgh. 
At New York tunnel construction for the great 
subway systems continued and a comprehensive 
project for future development proposed still 
further work which is referred to briefly below 
and also under Rapip. TRANSIT (q.v.). There 
was, however, at New York the important Hudson 
River vehicular tunnel, work on which was begun 
during the year and which presented interesting 
problems, not only in construction but also in 
ventilation, as it was necessary to deal with 
the exhaust gasses from the motor vehicles by 
which it would be used. The same problem was 
also present in the highway tunnel under con- 
struction at Pittsburgh, which was a needed 
and useful municipal development. A few other 
notable tunnels were under construction or pro- 
posed, to which reference is made below. 

Hupson River VEHICULAR TUNNEL. The prep- 
aration of plans, specifications and contract 
forms for the construction of the four permanent 
ventilating shafts of the Hudson River vehicular 
tunnel was authorized May 25th by the bridge 
and tunnel commissions of the States of New 
York and New Jersey and the work proceeded 
so that contracts for the first shafts were 
awarded. 

The Governor of New York on May 24 signed 
the bill making available another $1,000,000 for 
this subaqueous interstate vehicular route. New 
York’s first $1,000,000, of which about $100,- 
000 had been spent, was appropriated in 1919. 
In this same year New Jersey also provided 
$1,000,000 for the work and in 1920 the 
State legislature passed over the Governor’s 
veto a bond-issue bill for $28,000,000, half 
of which was to be applied to tunnel construc- 
tion and half to the proposed Camden-Phila- 
delphia bridge. (See Bripges.) This $28,000,- 
000 bond issue was referred for a referendum 
vote of the New Jersey electorates on Nov. 2, 
1920, and by them was overwhelmingly approved. 

The question of widths of roadway in the tun- 
nel, about which there had been a great deal 
of discussion, was settled by the joint com- 
missions adopting the 20-ft. roadways originally 
recommended by Clifford M. Holland the chief 
engineer. 

After five contractors had submitted bids on 
September 21 for the construction of two of the 
ventilating shafts the lowest bid, that of Thomas 
B. Bryson, amounting to a total (official) of 
$650,802.50 was accepted and the contract 
awarded. This contract actually provided for 
construction work by the two state commissions 
created to administer jointly the project. It 
covered the construction of two ventilating shafts 
at the Manhattan end of the tunnel located re- 
spectively at Canal and Spring Streets, near 
Washington Street. These shafts were rectan- 
gular and involved the sinking of two caissons 
consisting of steel walls filled with concrete. 
Measured to the outside of the cutting edge of 
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the caisson, both shafts had sections. 47 ft. 114 in. 
by 42 ft. 5% in. The thickness of the concrete 
filling in the walls was 5 ft. 114 in. 

These two shafts were to form permanent ven- 
tilating openings connecting with the tubes. The 
present contract does not involve any equipment. 
The Spring Street shaft was designed to be 
about 54 ft. deep, while the Canal Street shaft 
was to be 60 ft. deep. 

New York Rapip TRANsitT TUNNELS. In 1920 
there were 34 single-track river crossings connect- 
ing Manhattan with The Bronx, Queens and 
Brooklyn. The proposed plan of the Chief En- 
gineer of the Rapid Transit Commission con- 
templated 42 single-track additional river cross- 
ings. These crossings would be accomplished by 
tunnels and the project would involve 21 
new two-track tunnel lincs under the waters 
surrounding Manhattan and connecting Man- 
hattan with The Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn and 
Richmond. These tunnels would present little 
in the way of construction in view of the great 
experience gained in sub-aqueous tunnelling about 
New York City. See Rapip TRANSIT. 

PITTSBURGH TUNNEL. During the year con- 
struction was well advanced on the Liberty Tun- 
nel through the South Hills, Pittsburgh. Nota- 
ble both in its size of cross-section and in its 
length this tunnel was to afford the largest high- 
way tunnel so far undertaken, providing two 
separate roadways, each for two lines of traffic 
with space for street cars. The length from 
portal to portal was 5715 ft. The tunnel was 
being excavated in good shale and the cross-section 
of each of the two tubes was of horse-shoe form 
with semi-circular roof arch 13 ft. 3% in. in 
radius and sidewalls 7 ft. 2 in. high above the 
crown of the roadway. 

According to the original contract plans the . 
tunnel excavation was to be timbered with arch 
sets of 12x12 timbers outside the neat line 
of the concrete lining, for the support of the 
rock. An interesting development was that 
it proved cheaper to use 8-in. Bethlehem steel 
H-beams cut to form segments as for timbering. 

Unlike the Hudson River tunnel which was 
designed largely for commercial use, the new 
Liberty Tunnel will serve a district of purely 
residential character, embraced in the suburbs 
West Liberty, Beechview, Brookline, Dormont, 
Mt. Lebanon and adjacent territory, which lie 
beyond the south portal. There the problem was 
not of future industrial growth but of increased 
passenger vehicle traffic as the only freight trans- 
port through the tunnel would be that required 
for building materials and for the domestic 
services of the district. Accordingly the mini- 
mum capacity deemed necessary in the plan was 
one two-line roadway in each direction, but this 
would not be fully utilized for many years, and 
in the interval another tunnel might be built, 
reaching another part of the South Hills district. 

The tunnel capacity was estimated at 1690 
vehicles per hour in each direction, at the max- 
imum or two lines of vehicles, both traveling 
at 15 miles per hour, vehicles 100 ft. apart in 
each line. The ventilation calculations were 
based on this estimate of capacity. 

The Pittsburgh tunnel was the first large high- 
way tunnel in which the problem of dealing with 
automobile exhaust had to -be solved, and there 
was no precedent to guide the engineers in provid- 
ing adequate and essential ventilation, though 
as already suggested this was also a vital ques- 
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tion for the Hudson River vehicular tunnel. 
With 114 automobiles in either tube of the tun- 
nel at any one time (in maximum traffic), the 
heaviest load would be fairly represented by as- 
suming a gross weight of two tons per vehicle. 
Since a vehicle of two tons traveling at 15 miles 
per hour represents a transportation unit of 
1%4 ton-mile per minute, the carbon monoxide 
emission, taken at 3.0 cu. ft. per ton-mile, 
would be 1.5 cu. ft. per vehicle per minute, 
or 170 cu. ft. per minute for each tube of 
the tunnel. Assuming from experimental data 
that a carbon-monoxide content of six parts per 
10,000 at the exit (or half that quantity average) 
would be allowable, it was considered to be neces- 
sary to supply 280,000 cu. ft. of fresh air 
per minute to each tube. Accordingly the system 
designed by Saccardo for ventilating tunnels in 
Italy was adopted, with some modifications. 
such as had been practised successfully in ven- 
tilating a large number of American railroad tun- 
nels. Here air was forced in at one end of the 
tunnel through suitable lateral nozzles in the 
side walls located near the entrance end and fac- 
ing toward the other end of the tunnel, which 
itself forms a ventilation duct. The ventilating 
currents move with the traffic. An emergency 
maximum pumpage of 280,000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute per tube, or a normal maximum of 
200,000 was provided in the design of two air- 
pumping plants to be located one at the entrance 
of each tunnel. With the normal pumpage the 
discharge velocity at each nozzle would be 2940 
cu. ft. per min., or about 33: miles per hour 
and with the maximum pumpage the discharge 
velocity would be 4210 ft. per min., or about 
47 miles per hour; this maximum would be 
needed only in cases of emergency. 

Proposep CoLorapo STATE TUNNEL. A _ con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing Colorado to 
construct the three tunnels through the moun- 
tains, as proposed by the State Railroad Com- 
mission (see 1919 YEAR BooK, article ‘Tun- 
nels”) and also authorizing the issuance of bonds 
for the work, was defeated at the general elec- 
tion of November 2. This did not lead to the aban- 
donment of the plan by its advocates who 
straightway put under way a movement to bring 
‘before the legislature another proposal] to con- 
struct the tunnels. One plan proposed was to 
authorize by act of the legislature the forma- 
tion of tunnel districts similar to irrigation dis- 
tricts, and to then permit any district to vote 
on the question of bonding itself for the tunnel 
construction. This plan aimed to make it pos- 
sible to finance a tunnel on the credit of those 
sections of the State that would be most direct- 
ly benefited, without reference to other parts 
of the State. 

SHIMONOSEKI STRAIT TUNNEL. It was an- 
nounced during the year 1920 in connection with 
the proposed Shimonoseki Strait Tunnel discussed 
in the 1919 YEaR Book, that a Japanese com- 
mission, was being formed to make a study of 
American and European tunnel-construction prac- 
tice with a view to securing the fullest informa- 
tien on the cost and main construction problems 
in the proposed 10-mile tunnel under Shimo- 
noseki Strait. This tunnel would be an important 
commercial link connecting as it would the main 
island of the Japanese group with the island 
to the south on which the city of Nagasaki is 
located and where there had been large industrial 
development. 
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Hetcn HetcnHy AQuepuct. One of the ele- 
ments of the new project to increase the water 
supply of San Francisco under construction in 
1920, was an 18-mile tunnel. At the end of 
the year about four miles had been excavated 
and the six headings were being advanced daily 
at the following rates: Priest, 14 ft.; Big Creek 
east, 7 ft.; Big Creek west, 7 ft.: South Fork 
east, 9 ft.; South Fork west, 12 ft.; Early 
Intake, 10 ft. It was planned within two months 
to open four new headings and the work then 
was expected to progress at the rate of 3000 ft. 
per month. See AQUEDUCTS. 

KERCKHOFF TUNNEL. During the year rapid 
progress was made on the Kerckhoff tunnel, under 
construction to supply the new Auberry (Cal.) 
plant of the San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
Work on this tunnel, which is 18,000 ft. long 
and 17x17 ft. in section was begun in June, 
1919, and so rapidly was it pushed that the 
plant was put in service on August 15, 60 days 
ahead of schedule, and being it was claimed 
the first hydro-electric project to be started and 
completed since the end of the war. The tun- 
nel construction was attacked from a number 
of headings reached from the portals and two 
adits. Considerable speed was secured in the exe- 
cution of the work as the contractors and the 
crews on different headings were encouraged to 
compete with one another. Prizes or bonuses 
were awarded for the longest round pulled, the 

eatest progress on a weekly basis, and the first 

ole through to the opposing side. The various 
progress measurements were checked by an en- 
gineer not particularly connected with the tun- 
nel work, so that no partiality could be claimed 
by any one crew and the records for long breaks 
in a 17-ft. x 17-ft. tunnel and for driving 1343 ft. 
in three months were claimed as unique in Amer- 
ican tunnel excavation. 

Another interesting record of tunnelling pro- 
gress mentioned in the technical press of the vear 
was an advance of 484 ft. in 432 hours working 
time made in October, 1919, in the 8x8 ft. drift 
of the Holmes mine, one of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co.’s properties situated at Ishpeming. 
Mich. The rock pierced was diorite, hard and 
dense. Drilling per round required from 17 to 
19 holes-aggregating more than 100 ft. 

During 1920 there was published or at least 
made available outside of Germany the fourth 
edition of Brandau’s Vorarbeiten, Erd-, Grund-, 
Strassen- und Tunnel-bau. 

TURBINE, STEAM. See STEaxr TURBINE. 

TURKESTAN. A division of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia, comprising the provinces of Samarkand, 
Fergana, Syr-Darya and Semiryechensk, with 
a total area of 420,807 square miles: populativn, 
Jan. 1, 1915, estimated at 6,684,400. Chief towns: 
Tashkent, 271,650; Kokand, 113,700; and Omshk, 
129,422. Also a dependency of China, lying to 
the north of Tibet with an area of about 550.340 
square miles and a population of about 1,200,- 
000. Chief towns, Khotan, Kashgar and Yar- 
kand. 

TURKEY, formerly the OrTromaN EMPIRE. A 
country of Asia Minor, bordering the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean; its limits and polit- 
ical status, which were subject to adjustment 
by the Peace Conference were still indeterminate 
at the close of 1920. 

‘AREA AND POPULATION, etc. Turkey in Europe 
after the Balkan wars was reduced from an area 
of 65,350 square miles to 10,882 square miles and 
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from a population of 6,130,200 to 1,891,000. Tur- 
key in Asia comprised Anatolia, Arabia, Kur- 
distan, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria and certain 
islands of the Mediterranean. The Asiatic domin- 
ion before the late war had an area of 602,842 
square miles and a population of 18,992,900. 
Under the Treaty of Sévres, May 11, 1920, the 
modification of which was under discussion at the 
close of the year, there was a still further reduc- 
tion of the Turkish territory. Under this Turkey 
was required to cede Thrace and Smyrna to 
Greece: Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Armenia 
and the Hedjaz were to be independent; Kur- 
distan was to he self-governing; and the Dode- 
canese, Castellorizo were to be ceded to Italy. 
(See below under History and Wak OF THE NA- 
TIONS.) The estimated loss in square miles was 
about. 438,750, and in population about 12,000,- 
000. The population of the’ chief towns in the 
former Ottoman empire was estimated as fol- 
lows: Constantinople, 1,000,000; Smyrna, 375,- 
000: Damascus, 250,000; Aleppo, 250,000; and 
Bagdad, 225,000. No later figures for produc- 
tion, etc., were available than those given in pre- 
ceding YEAR Books. 

CoMMERCE. No recent figures for the foreign 
trade were available but from a British source 
the following items pertaining to 1918-19 were 
supplied: In 1918 the imports into the United 
Kingdom were £694,715; exports from the 
United Kingdom into Turkey, £1,811,784; 1Im- 
ports into the United Kingdom in 1919, £9,458,- 
103: exports from the United Kingdom into 
Turkey, £22,124,946. In 1913-14, the total Turk- 
ish imports from all countries were £40,809,- 
680, and the exports £21,436,120. 

Snippine. The following information was sup- 
plied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: Prior to 1914 efforts 
were made in Turkey to nationalize the saber 
marine. Various companies were formed for tha 
purpose, but these could not obtain the necessary 
capital and ceased to exist. Indeed, companies 
which had already been established suffered con- 
siderable losses. The special efforts made direct- 
iv by the Turkish government to enlarge its mer- 
chant marine came to an end with the outbreak 
of the war. Owing to the damages sustained 
by the war, the Turkish merchant marine 
practically ceased to exist. The losses incident 
to the war (mainly by sinking) were estimated 
at almost 70,000 tons, including steamships and 
sailing vessels. The tonnage still remaining was 
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The first regular budget for Turkey was es- 
tablished by Djavid Bey, Minister of Finance, 
after the success of the Young Turk Party in 
1908. The expenditures amounted to 30,000,000 
Turkish pounds, against 25,000,000 revenue. In 
the case of this and all other Turkish budgets 
the actual performances did not correspond satis- 
factorily to the budget estimates. The govern- 
ment tried to put its finances in order. It placed 
Sir Richard Crawford in charge of customs and 
Mr. Laurent in charge of finances. Three fi- 
nancial inspectors who had served on the Reform 
Commission in Macedonia were engaged in the 
fiscal service. These measures, however. did not 
prevent the budget deficit from increasing each 
year during the period 1912-1918. In the face 
of these and previous deficits Turkey had re- 
course to foreign loans.- After the conclusion 
of the Berlin treaty it was planned to establish 
a serious control over the finances, but Turkey 
objected and this project was abandoned. Ac- 
cording to the ninth article of the Berlin treaty 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Greece were 
to be charged with part of the Turkish debt, but 
this was not applied and these countries paid 
nothing. Later negotiations begun in Constanti- 
nople resulted in creating the Dette Publique 
Ottomane by virtue of an imperial decree of 
December 20, 1881, called the Decree of Mou- 
harem. After that the management of the 
financial affairs was on a more satisfactory basis 
and the Turkish debt was progressively moder- 
ated. Various revenues were granted to the Dette 
Publique Ottomane, whose council was repre- 
sented by British, French, Dutch, German, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian, Italian, and Ottoman delegates. 
The Dette Publique Ottomane did not limit itself 
to simply collecting and then applying the rev- 
enues. It initiated effective measures to develop 
silk growing and vine culture, whose rev- 
enues greatly increased. Important betterments 
were also introduced im the fishing industry. 

All the revenues managed by the Dette Pu- 
blique Ottomane increased in value, and its ad- 
ministration gained public confidence. In fact, 
the Young Turk Government was so interested 
that it proposed to intrust the Dette Publique 
with the entire collection of Turkish tithes, but 
the outbreak of the war prevented this. In the 
table below are given statistics from recent 
budgets. The normal value of the Turkish 
pound is $4.40, but in 1919-20 it was much de- 
preciated. - 


Financtal operations of the government 
for meeting the deficit 


4 per cent. loan of 7,040,000 pounds. 
Advances and treasury bonds for 11,000,000 pounds. 


1914 loan of 17,600,000 pounds. 

Paper money issues, 26,369,189 pounds. 

Paper money issues, 106,879,927 pounds. 

Paper money issues, 32,006,455 pounds. 

Paper money issues, 2,499,925 pounds; Ottoman in- 
terior loan, 18,000,000 pounds. 


estimated at about 50,000 tons, all of which was 
employed in the coastwise trade. The Turkish 
government was believed to have reimbursed the 
owners for the greater part of the vessels lost 
during the war. 

Finance. The following information was 
published in American Commerce Reports in 1920. 


GOVERNMENT, The Sultan in 1920 was Moham- 
med VI, succeeding to the throne July 3, 1913. 
The ministry in 1920 (April-October) was con- 
stituted as follows: Grand Vizier and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and War, Damad Ferid 
Pasha; Sheikh-ul-Islam, Mustapha Sabri; Home 
Affairs, Reshid Moukhtar Pasha; President of 
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the Council of State, Riza Tewfik Bey; Navy, 
~ General Hamdi Pasha; Justice, Rushdi Effendi; 
Public Works, General Zeki Pasha; Public In- 
struction, General Hadi Pasha; Pious Founda- 
tions, General Hilmi Pasha; and Commerce and 
Agriculture, Jemal Bey. For ministerial crises 
see below. 

History. The Nationalists under Kemal had 
set up a government at Angora which deprived 
the Sultan of any real authority over the whole 
of Anatolia. The Constantinople parliament 
in January was believed to represent only about 
15 per cent of the population and it not only 
had the Nationalist difficulty to contend with 
hut there was a constant agitation under 
the Committee of Union and Progress for the 
union of all Mohammedan powers on the one 
hand and for an alliance with Bolshevist Russia 
on the other. By January 1 the army of the 
Nationalists in Anatolia was reported to have 
increased to 300,000 men. The central govern- 
ment found itself in an embarrassing position, 
being threatened by the Allies on the one side 
and by the Nationalists on the other. Moreover, 
it appeared in the winter that there was dis- 
loyalty in the cabinet itself, where it was said 
that the minister of war, Djemal Pasha was se- 
eretly aiding the rebels. The Allies demanded 
his resignation. In the Chamber opinion was 
divided among the supporters of the nationalist 
movement in Anatolia, the old unionists and the 
independents, and none of these groups had a 
majority. The ministry resigned March 2 and 
a new cabinet was formed under Saleh Pasha as 
Grand Vizier, but though it was reputed to be 
more friendly to the Allies it did not solve the 
difficulty. During the winter the Nationalists 
were reported to have massacred the Armenians 
and made attacks on foreign troops. A French- 
Italian army occupied Constantinople March 16, 
and the Turks were informed that this occupa- 
tion would last until the terms of the treaty 
had been accepted and carried out. Many Na- 
tionalist leaders were placed under arrest at 
this time. ‘The Saleh cabinet resigned and was 
succeeded April 6 by a cabinet under the prime 
ministry of Damad Pasha. 

By the terms of the treaty of Sévres, which 
was handed to the Turkish delegates May 1, the 
Turkish power in Europe was limited to Con- 
stantinople; to Greece was assigned Thrace as 
far as the Tehatalja lines; and to an Inter- 
national Commission was assigned the territory 
adjoining this line, while the Straits were made 
neutral. Thus Turkish sovereignty was limited 
to Asia Minor, but even here there were the fol- 
lowing exceptions: The port of Smyrna was 
placed under international control while the city 
and surrounding district passed under a Greek 
administration subject to Turkish sovereignty, 
but a plebiscite to be held after five years was 
to determine the permanent status; Kurdistan 
was to be self-governing under Turkish sover- 
eignty for two years; Armenia was recognized 
as an independent state, whose boundaries, as 
subsequently decided at the close of the year, 
were to be determined by President Wilson; 
Arab and Syrian territories in the south were 
to be free from Turkish sovereignty. For details 
see WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

After the treaty of Savres the Turkish Nation- 
alist troops began a campaign for the purpose 
of effecting a revision of it. They gained some 
successes at the expense of the French forces in 
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Cilicia, forcing them to retire to the coast. The 
time for signing the treaty was extended for two 
weeks in June and then owing to difficulties be- 
tween Italy and Greece over the Dodecanese there 
was some further delay. The Turkish delegates 
arriving in Paris at the end of June asked for 
various modifications, some of which were ex- 
treme. Certain changes were made, however, and 
the treaty was returned with the warning that 
if it were not accepted and executed, the Turks 
would finally be driven from Europe. After this 
the Greeks to whom had been assigned the task 
of expelling the Turks from Thrace and Smyrna, 
carried out their campaign successfully. This 
brought the Turks to terms and they signed the 
treaty of Sevres on August 10. 

A difficulty arose in the cabinet in September, 
resulting in the change of the office of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam (September). On October 18 the 
Damad cabinet, unable to meet the necessity of 
an immediate ratification of the treaty, retired 
and a provisional cabinet was formed October 22 
under Tewfik Pasha, as Grand Vizier, as follows: 
Minister of War, General Zia; Interior, Marshal 
Izzet; Navy, Marshal Saleh; Foreign Affairs, 
Sefa Bey; Agriculture, Kiazim Bey; Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, Nury Effendi. The new government ap- 
peared to have little authority and there were 
continued reports of the increasing strength of 
the Nationalists under Kemal who, it was said, 
would fight on until the Sultan became a free 
agent and Turkish territories were restored. At 
the beginning of December the Tewfik govern- 
ment was negotiating with the Allies for a modi- 
fication of the treaty. Meanwhile the terms of 
the secret agreement among the Allies formed 
at the time when the treaty was drafted were 
made public. (See WAR or THE Nations.) The 
return of ex-King Constantine to Greece was 

elieved to make the modification of the treaty 
inevitable. The Turks also believed that France 
would come to terms with the Nationalists. 

The following report of the agreement between 
Kemal and the Bolshevists was published by the 
British and French governments, November 23: 

‘1. To insure the territorial ear ae of Turkey and 
hia A he aa administration in regions inhabited 
%o. Turkish control is to be established in the new 
States of Arabia and Syria. 


8. Facilities are to be accorded Russian delegates 
with a view to the development of communism in 


sabrieh Se 

4. Russia and Turkey agree to “liberate Moslem coun- 
tries, such as India. Algeria, Egypt, Morocco and 
Tunisia, from the foreign yoke’’ and: grant them inde- 
pendence. ; 

5. Russia recognizes the independence of Moslem 
States in her territory, and guarantees their integrity. 

6. Russia agrees to grant financial and material aid 
to Turkey. 

7. Russia agrees to dispatch two army corps, fol- 
lowed by more if necessary. 

8. Hostilities may be continued against the Entente 
without previous reference to the National Councils of 
both countries.” 

At the end of Novémber Kemal offered terms 
to the Armenian government at Erivan and on 
December 2-3 an armistice was formed containing 
according to Near East Relief headquarters in 
New York the following provisions: 

“Under the armistice terms, all troops except 
officers and six soldiers in Karakliss were to 
withdraw eleven miles from the zone. Refugees 
are permitted to return into the area, but it was 
not known whether any gtiarantee of their safety 
had been provided. The Armenians were to de- 
liver to the Turks 2,000 rifles, sixty machine 
guns, two locomotives and 560 cars.” See 
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ARMENIA; WAR OF THE NaTIONS; NavAL Pro- 
GRESS ; AGRICULTURE. 

“A neutral zone, about sixty-eight miles long. had 
been provided for between Sanain and Alaguez, the 
second highest mountain in Armenia, and thirty-four 
miles northwest of Erivan, the Armenian capital. 
Other boundaries were unknown in Sanain. A com- 
mission of three Turks and three Armenians, to control 
the neutral area, was to arrive Dec. 6 

The territory in the neutral zone 

rtant Armenian city of Alexandropol, and Karak- 
iss, Delijan, Habamloo, Bash-Abaran. Akhta, Kho- 
roum, Bandamal and a score of other towns. 

MEDIATION IN AMERICA. On December 16, 
President Wilson announced that he had appointed 
Mr. Henry Morganthau as mediator. On Decem- 
her 26, Lloyd George called attention to the report 
that Armenia was under Soviet control. In the 
circumstances it did not seem practicable that the 
President should address himself first to the 
Armenians and the Turks. The immediate 
cause of the difficulty between the two parties was 
the treaty of Sévres, certain factions having 
failed to accept it on the one hand, and the Allied 
Powers having failed to enforce it on the other. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. A non-sectarian 
co-educational norma) and industrial institution 
for the higher education of negroes, at Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala. It was founded in 1881 by Booker 
T. Washington. There were 622 students en- 
rolled for the summer session and 1854 for the 
regular fall session. The faculty had 230 mem- 
bers. The library contained 24,000 volumes. A 
new building, The Ellen James Hall for girls was 
completed. Principal, Robert Russa Moton, LL.D. 

TUTHILL, RicHarp STANLEY. Judge, died, 
November 30. He was born at Vergennes, III., 
Nov. I0, 1841, and graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt., in 1863. During the Civil War he served 
as a scout under General John Logan and was 
afterward in the artillery in the Army of Ten- 
nessee. After the war he was admitted to the 
har and practiced for several years in Kentucky 
and then settled at Chicago, where he was City 
Attorney, 1875-9, and United States District 
Attorney from 1884-6. After 1887, he was Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Ill. After 
the Juvenile Court Law was passed, 1889, he was 
chosen to organize the court and hold its ses- 
sions. He did so for the next six years, the 
court serving as a model for similar institutions 
throughout the country. 

TWINING, Pair GEorrrEY. British gen- 
eral and engineer, died April 15. He was born 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sept. 7, 1862, and ed- 
ucated at Kingston, Canada. He entered the 
Royal Engineers in 1866 and served in Canada, 
Africa and the Far East. During the European 
war he was several times mentioned in de- 
spatches and was raised to the rank of major- 
general, Jan. 1, 1917. He contributed extensive- 
ly to the periodicals. 

TYPHOID FEVER. For the past eight 
years the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation has published an annual report of the 
status of typhoid fever in the United States. 
The last report, covering the year 1919, appears 
in the issue of March 6, 1920. The statistics 
cover all cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
The death rate from typhoid is steadily diminish- 
ing in these cities and if the present rate of de- 
crease is maintained the disease will eventual- 
lv become extinct. Fifteen years ago the average 
rate was about 20 per 100,000 inhabitants and 
at present it is well below 10. The deaths 
of 1919 may be profitably contrasted with those 
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of 1918. The nine largest cities with the sole 
exception of Philadelphia show a decrease over the 
the previous year, and in all of these the death 
was under 10 per 100,000. The mortality at 
Baltimore and Detroit was the lowest in the his- 
tory of these cities, while in Chicago, Boston, 
New York and Cleveland the rate was phenom- 
enally low. Thus in Chicago, for example, with 
a population of 2,500,000 there were but 31 
deaths from typhoid during the whole of 
1919. In the smaller cities there was a decline 
in all but two. Kansas City remained stationary 
while in Memphis as the result of an extensive 
epidemic, the rate reached 58. Birmingham 
showed a rate of 15. Aside from these excep- 
tions the figures varied from 0 in Spokane up 
to 10. In Scranton, Worcester, Fall River, Oak- 
land, Toledo and Richmond it was below four per 
100,000. The improvement in some of the cities 
followed improvement in the purity of the drink- 
ing water, while the higher figures in other cit- 
ies could be attributed to water and milk con- 
tamination. Thus in Memphis the high rate was 
attributable wholly to impure water. A very 
large number of city dwellers contracted the 
disease while in the country. Much of the im- 
provement in the death rate of the past few years 
is attributable to anti-typhoid immunization as 
practiced on the troops during the war. 

In an editorial article in the Medical Reoord 
for Nov. 27, 1920, attention is called to the 
‘severe epidemic now raging in Poland and Galicia, 
whch must be regarded as an international dan- 
ger. During the war and thus far after it, 
western Europe has been protected from the 
scourge, although until comparatively recent 
times there were endemic foci in Ireland. Rus- 
sia, including the western portion, is swarming 
with typhus victims and the movement now 
under way to repatriate 300,000 Letts from Rus- 
sia to Lithuania is expected to extend the disease. 
These are mostly infested with vermin and are 
quarantined and disinfected in buildings close 
to the railway stations at which the repatriates 
disembark. Upon the thoroughness of this work 
depends the safety of Western Europe during 
the coming winter, for typhus is a winter disease. 
All crossing places between Western Russia and 
Central Europe must be guarded in similar 
fashion in the interest of prevention and the 
frontier between Poland and Galicia and the 
countries west of them is of course being vig- 
orously quarantined. Despite the efforts of 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia in this direction 
infection will doubtless be borne to the latter 
countries. The presence of a few cases need 
cause no alarm for during the war the Central 
Empires successfully combated the spread of 
disease, despite the presence of a few score or 
few hundred cases. Typhus has throughout been 
kept out of Switzerland by combating lousiness 
among the native population. This was done by 
inspection of lodging houses which shelter the 
floating population. The inspection is carried 
out periodically and both lice and bedbugs are 
exterminated on each visit. It is a moot ques- 
tion whether the head louse as well as the clothes 
louse can disseminate the disease. The former 
is said to be especially abundant at present, 
at least in England, and no pains will be spared 
in ridding children from it. 

According to the daily press of December 8, 
the Commission on Economics of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in session at Geneva 
made typhus fever the subject of a special dis- 
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cussion. The passage through Poland since 1914 
of more than 200,000 priséners of war and 
refugees was said to have been primarily re- 
sponaivle for the diffusion of typhus westward. 
War against typhus in the Near East occupied 
almost the sole attention of the Assembly during 
the forenoon session of Dec, 7. The debate was 
widespread in scope and representatives of all 
climes and races took part. Sir G. E. Foster 
of Canada made a ringing appeal to the world 
to stamp out the disease which, he stated, was 
gradually spreading over Europe. About one 
and a quarter million dollars were subscribed 
to finance the campaign. The Persian delegate 
made the announcement that the law of epidemic 
movement from East to West had been reversed 
and that Russian typhus was now a menace to 
Persia and other Asiatic states, with the likeli- 
hood of reaching China and India in force. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE. A _ British 
protectorate in East Africa to the north of the 
former German colony of German East Africa. 
Total area, 110,300 square miles, including 16,- 
377 square miles of water; population March 
31, 1919, 3,318,217, which was composed chiefly 
of natives who numbered 3,313,908. It is divided 
into five provinces, namely; The Eastern; 
Rudolf; the Northern; the Western; and the 
province of Buganda. Tota! imports (1917-18) 
£1,296,100; exports £1,076,904; revenue (1919- 
20) £495,548; expenditure, £465,117. Governor 
and commander-in-chief, Sir R. T. Coryndon. 

UKRAINE. A portion of Russia known also 
as Little Russia, comprising for the most part 
the Russian provinces of Podolia, Volhynia, Kiev, 
Poltava, Chernygov, Ekaterinoslav and Kharkov, 
together with parts of adjoining provinces. The 
territory claimed by the Ukrainians, however, 
covered a wider extent, reaching from the Caspian 
Sea on the east to the Black Sea, embracing a 
large part of Southern Russia. ‘he area, includ- 
ing the regions claimed was placed at 498,100 
square miles with a population of 46,000,000, of 
whom 32,662,000 were classed as Ukrainians; 
5,376,800 Russians; 3,795,760 Jews and 2,079,- 
500 Poles. Other estimates placed the Ukrai- 
nians at a much lower figure. By far the great 
majority of the people belong to the Ukrainian 
Orthodox church, but there were besides 6,847,- 
140 Greek Catholics; 4,500,000 Russian Orthodox ; 
3,800,000 Jews; and 2,000,000 Roman Catholics. 
In 1918 the elementary higher schools were placed 
at 1162. It was estimated that about 60 per 
cent of the children of school age were in at- 
tendance. In 1918 the budget was as follows: 
Revenue, £80,644,000; expenditure, £115,000,000. 
The chief industry has been the manufacture of 
sugar. The independence of Russian Ukrainé was 
proclaimed soon after the outbreak of the Rus- 
sian revolution (Nov. 21, 1917) ; and of Austrian 
Ukraine (Nov. 19, 1918). <A provisional govern- 
ment was established Dec. 14, 1918, and consisted 
of a directory of five members, acting through 
a responsible ministry, which was to hold office 
until a parliament had been constituted, Eastern 
and Western Ukraine were united Jan. 3, 1919. 
The allied Powers recognized Ukraine’s independ- 
ence in 1919. For further details in regard to 
the movement of the Ukraine, for independence, 
see preceding YEAR Book. President of the direc- 
tory, at the beginning of 1920, Simon Petlura. 
See War OF THE NATIONS. 

UNAFLOW ENGINE. 
STEAM TURBINE. 


See STEAM ENGINE; 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. In the United States 
complete figures for the year were not available. 
In the first part of the year conditions were 
better than at the same period of the year before. 
From reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
based on returns from representative establish- 
ments in 13 me@nufacturing industries it 
appeared that in 11 industries there was an 
increase in the number of persons employed, 
while in 2 there was a decrease. ‘he largest 
increase, 58.7 per cent, was shown in men's 
ready-made clothing, and the decreases, 5.8 and 
4.6 per cent, appeared in car building and re- 
pairing and in cigar manufacturing, respectively. 
All of the 13 industries showed an increase in 
the total amount-of the pay roll for April, 1920, 
as compared with April, 1919. The most im- 
portant percentage increases, 151.2, 90.7, and 
81.1, appeared in men’s ready-made clothing, 
woolen, and hosiery and underwear, respectively. 
The large increases over the preceding year were 
due in part to a rise in volume of employment 
and in part to a recovery from decline. 

After the marked curtailment of production 
in the early autumn, large bodies of workmen 
were thrown out of work in many cities. Es- 
timates appeared in the press of the number at 
specific points but comprehensive and exact 
figures were not available. In Detroit in Decem- 
ber 75,000 men were reported out of work, in 
Bridgeport, Conn., 15,000. In the New England 
Textile industries the majority of the mills 
adopted a working schedule of three or four days 
a week. In September statistics on a number of 
important industries showed decreases in the 
employment ranging from 4 to over 14 per cent, 
and there were indications of rapid acceleration 
in the rate from that time on. ‘ 

GREAT BrirAIn. The Ministry of Labor fig- 
ures showed that the unemployed on the registers 
of the employment exchanges on December 31, 
1920, numbered 499,567 men, 188,104 women, 
28,702 boys, and 31, 653 girls, a totol of 748,026, 
an increase in three months of about 400,000. 
The distribution by Trades according to the 
registrations at the labor exchanges, December 
10, was given as follows: Engineering and iron 
founding, 88,000 (of these 21,000 are laborers) ; 
general laborers, 81,000; transport trades, 
52,000; building trades, 42,000 (of these 16,000 
are painters and laborers): textile trades, 
24,000; clothing trade, 22,000; domestic serv- 
ants (women), 26,000. In addition there were 
88,042 persons on short time drawing out-of- 
work donation or unemployment insurance ben- 
efit. Of these, 50,474 were in the cotton trade, 
15,325 in other textile trades, 8,555 in clothing 
and boot and shoe trades, and 4,510 in engineer- 
ing and iron founding. The total number of 
unemployed greatly exceeded the figures given 
above, which represent only those who applied 
to the employment exchanges for work. During 
the vear 8.000.000 workers came under the un- 
emplovment-insurance plan, and from the time 
of the armistice £35,000,000 had. been dispensed 
hy the government in out-of-work donations. 
See GREAT BRITAIN, 

UNION COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
tion for the education of men at Schenectady, 
N. Y., founded in 1795. The enrolment for the 
fall of 1920 was 612 students enrolled and 325 in 
the extension courses. The faculty numbered 5]. 
including one new member. e productive 
funds amounted to $1,695,921 and the income 
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for the year was $231,855. There were 50,000 
volumes in the library. President, Charles Alex- 


'- ander Richmond, LL.D. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. Statistics for 1920 
showed that this denomination had 456 churches 
in the United States and Canada, 83 parish 
houses, 85 parsonages, 497 ministers, and 43,242 
members. As only a little over half the churches 
reported figures for the number of members, 
the latter figure is not correct for the entire 
church. It is estimated that there are 75,000 
communicants. The Christian Register is the 
chief Unitarian periodical, and besides the denom- 
ination publishes The Beacon, The Pacific Um- 
tarian, and Unitarian Word and Work. ‘Three 
academies are maintained and three divinity 
schools, one being the Divinity School of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. e government 
of the denomination is under the American Uni- 
tarian Association, whose president is Dr. Samuel 
_ «A. Eliot, and secretary, Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 
Headquarters are maintained at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Churches as well as mis- 
sionaries are maintained in Africa, Australia, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, Tasmania, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Japan, Palestine, India, 
Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, France, Bulgaria, 
Egypt, Germany, Italy, Jamaica, Russia, China, 
and Brazil. Home missionary work is carried on 
among the American Indians in the United 
Stated. . 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. This 
denomination consists of two branches, the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, and 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old 
Constitution). It was founded in 1768 by 
Phillip W. Otterbein, a missionary of the German 
Reformed Church. Later, in 1800, the denomina- 
tion was reorganized on a permanent basis. The 
latest available statistics for the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ were those of 1919: 
347,981 church members, 2403 ministers, 3498 
churches, 3223 Sunday Schools with 410,149 Sun- 
day School pupils, 1219 parsonages, 2367 Young 
People’s Societies, with a membership of 89,562. 
The estimated value of churches was $15,433,- 
558.23, while parsonages were valued at $2,756,- 
396.27. Contributions for all purposes during 
the vear amounted to $4,530,352.12. The United 
Enlistment Movement, conducted during 1920 to 
strengthen the church, proved very successful and 
aroused much enthusiasm for the continuance 
of the church work. A publishing house is main- 
tained in Dayton, Ohio, where The Religious Tel- 
escope, and The Watchword are published. Seven 
colleges and theological seminaries are main- 
tained, including Otterbein University at Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 

The Old Constitution Church had in 1919 about 
20,000 communicants. Three colleges are main- 
tained, and the principle periodical is The Chris- 
tian Conservator, published in Ubee, Ind. 

Figures for 1920 for both branches of the 
denomination showed 3977 churches, 2293 min- 
isters, and 367,945 communicants. 

UNITED KINGDOM. See Great Britain. 

UNITED METHODIST ‘CHURCH. See 
METHODISTS, WESLEYAN, 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERICA. The sixty-second general 
assembly of this denomination was held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in May, 1920. The “New World Move- 
ment,” which was inaugurated the year before 
to secure “the dedication of life, the enlistment 
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of prayer, and the necessary funds to occupy and 
evangelize the fields, and equip and endow the 
educational and missionary work under the con- 
trol of the denomination at home and abroad, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the present and im- 
mediate future,’ was carried on. Total con- 
tributions to October 21, 1920, were $11,000,- 
000, while the original was but $10,000,000. Re- 
ports to May, 1920, show for the denomination, 
979 ministers, 4679 ruling elders, 937 congrega- 
tions, and 157,135 members in America; while 
reports in May, 1919, showed 840 Young People’s 
Societies, and 962 Sunday Schools. The figures 
for 1920 show increase over those of 1919. Con- 
tributions for 1920 were as follows: salaries of 
ministers, $1,075,002; congregational purposes, 
$1,568,022; boards and missions of the church, 
$1,006,541; benevolences to work outside the 
denomination, $203,977; contributions to women’s 
work, $271,110; making total contributions of 
$4,124,652, and average: per member of $26.24. 
The average salary of pastor was $1772. For 
purposes of administration the presbyteries are 
divided into eleven synods. The church is the 
strongest in the Middle West. Dr. W. M. Ander- 
son is moderator of the church, and D. F. McGill 
is the stated clerk, with headquarters at the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 

UNITED STATES. AREA. Data compiled 
by the United States Geological Survey and made 
available in 1920 afford the most recent informa- 
tion in respect to area of continental United 
States. The gross area of the United States is 
3,026,789 square miles. The land area amounts 
to 2,973,774 square miles, and the water area— 
exclusive of the area of the Great Lakes, the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico 
within the three-mile limit—amounts to 53,015 
square miles.. The southernmost point of the 
mainland is Cape Sable, Fla., which is in latitude 
25° O7’ and longitude 81° 05’. The extreme 
southern point of Texas is in latitude 25° 50’, 
and longitude 97° 24’. Cape Sable is therefore 
49 miles farther south than the most south- 
ern point in Texas. <A small detached land area 
of Northern Minnesota at longitude 95° 09’ ex- 
tends northward to latitude 49° 23’. 

The easternmost .point of the United States 
in West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Maine, 
in longitude 66° 57’ and latitude 44° 49’; the 
westernmost point is Cape Alva, Wash., in lati- 
tude 48° 10’, which extends into the Pacific 
Ocean to longitude 124° 435’. 

From the southernmost point in Texas due 
north to the forty-ninth parallel, the boundary 
between the United States and Canada, the dis- 
tance is 1598 miles. From West Quoddy Head 
due west to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2807 
miles. The shortest distance from 'the Atlantic 
to the Pacific across the United States is be- 
tween points near Charleston, S. C., and San 
Diego, Calif., and is 2152 miles. 

The length of the Canadian boundary line from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific is 3898 miles. The 
length of the Mexican boundary from the Gulf 
to the Pacific is 1744 miles. The length of the 
Atlantic coast line is 5560 miles and that of the 
Pacific coast line is 2730 miles. The Gulf of 
Mexico borders the United States for 3640 miles. 

Nearly all maps of the United States show 
the parallels of latitude as curved lines and are 
likely to lead the ordinary observer to believe 
that certain eastern or western States are farther 
north than some of the central States that are 
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actually in the same latitude. For this reason, 
one who is asked which extends farther south, 
Florida or Texas, is very likely to say “Texas,” 
but, as stated, the mainland of Florida is nearly 
50 miles farther south than the southernmost 
point in Texas. For the same reason, when we 
consider the geographic positions of countries 
south of the United States we find that errors are 
likely to be made in estimating position or 
extent in longitude. Few realize that the island 
of Cuba, for example, if transposed directly north 
would extend from New York City to Indiana, 
or that Habana is farther west than Cleveland, 
Ohio. or that the Panama Canal is due south 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., or that Nome, Alaska, is 
farther west than Hawaii. 

PoruLaTion. The population of the United 
States according to the preliminary  esti- 
mate of the Fourteenth Census was 105,683,108 
on January 1, 1920, as compared with 91,972,266 
in 1910 and 75,994,575 -in 1900. This was an in- 
crease of only 14.9 per cent during the last dec- 
ade as compared with an increase of 21 per cent 
during the preceding decade. The tendency of 
the population from country to city was greatly 
accentuated after 1910. In 1920 more than one- 
half of the entire population was living in urban 
territory, that is to say, 54,816,209 or 51.9 per 
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cent were living in incorporated places of 2,500 
inhabitants or more. At the Census of 1910 
only 46.3 per cent were living in urban territory. 
In 1920, 9.3 per cent of the total population lived 
in incorporated places of less than 2,500 and 38.8 
per cent lived in purely country districts, 
whereas at the Census of 1910 the population 
living in incorporated places of less than 2,500 
was 8.8 per cent, while in purely country dis- 
tricts the population formed 44.8 per cent. The 
population living in urban territory increased 
after 1910 by 12,192,826 and the portion living 
in rural territory by 1,518,016. e annual ex- 
cess of births over deaths in the country was 
roughly estimated at 1 per cent. The table 
below shows the preliminary estimates of popu- 
lation by States for 1920, together with census 
figures of 1900 and 1910. 

The large falling off in the rate of growth for 
the country as a whole, as shown by these fig- 
ures, is due mainly to an almost complete cessa- 
tion of immigration for more than five years: 
preceding the taking of the census in January 
last, and in some degree also to an epidemic of 
influenza, and to the casualties resulting from 
the world war. The population in the respective 
outlying possessions of the United States is shown 
in table on next page. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1920, 1910, AND 1900 


. Increase * Decrease * 
sine popwlaren 1910-1920 1900-1910 

1920 1910 1900 Namber P. Ct. Number P. Ct. 

United States ......../... 105,708,771 91.972,266 75,994,575 138,736,505 14.9 15,977,691 21.0 
Alabama ...........66.. 2,848,174 2,138,093 1,828,697 210,081 9.8 809,396 16.9 
ATIZONNR: (650 66.9 6s oes ES 833,903 204,854 122,931 129,549 63.4 81,423 66.2 
Arkansas ..........000- 1,752,204 1,574,44 1,311,564 177,755 11.3 262,885 20.0 
California ............-. 8,426,861 2,377,549 1.485.053 1,049.312 44.1 892,496 60.1 
Colorado ..........-ee06. 939,629 799,024 539,700 140,605 17.6 259,324 48.0 
Connecticut ............ 1,380,631 1,114,756 908,420 265,875 23.9 206,336 22.7 
Delaware .....c-seeeees 223,003 202,322 184,735 20,681 10.2 17,587 9.5 
District of Columbia ..... 437,571 331,069 278,718 106,502 32.2 52,851 18.8 
PIOridgé 62654 666 een weer 968,470 752,619 528,542 215,851 28.7 224,077 42.4 
GOOrgid: is 65-606 6 6 oa Wes 2,895,832 2,609,121 2,916,381 286,711 11.0 392.790 17.7 
PdGNO> bi ei4 ae ee bee ehccs 431,866 $25,594 161,772 106,272 32.6 163,822 101.3 
TUSROIS eh oS eked ee er de 6,485,280 5,638,591 4,821,550 846.689 15.0 817.041 16.9 
TWGIQNG: - e56ay be oa se 2,930,390 2,700,876 2,516,462 229,514 8.5 184,414 7.3 
TOWG. is cbs eG Roe ee Ves 2,404,021 2,224.771 2,281,853 179,250 8.1 —7,082 —0.3 
Kansas ..........-- ‘ 1,769,257 1,690,949 1,470,495 78,308 4.6 220,454 15.0 
Kentucky ..........-00. 2,416,630 2,289,905 2,147,174 126,725 5.5 142,731 6.6 
Louisiana .........e0.00. 1,798,509 1.656.388 1,381,625 142,121 - 8.6 274,763 19.9 
MAING) 2:2 6 <'4-e dow wee 6 oe 0 768,014 742,871 694,466 25,643 3.5 47,905 6.9 
Marviand.. 62.6865 i0ae tes 1,449,661 1,295,846 1,188,044 154,315 11.9 107.302 9.0 
Massachusetts .......... 3,852,356 38,366,416 2,805,346 485,940 14.4 561.070 20.0 
Michigan .........2..-+. 8.668,412 2,810,173 2,420,982 858,239 30.5 389,191 16.1 
Minnesota ...........08. 2.387.125 2,075,708 1,751,394 311,417 15.0 324,814 18.5 
Mississippi ............. 1.790.618 1,797.114 1,551,270 —6,496 -~0.4 245,844 15.8 
NUSSOUTL ib 4 valence ea ees 3,404,055 3,293,335 3,106,665° 110,720 "3.4 186,670 6.0 
Montana ............-.- 548,889 376,053 243,829 172,836 46.0 182,724 64.5 
Nebraska ........eeeeee 1,296,372 1,192,214 1,066.300 104,158 8.7 125,914 11.8 
NOVAGE: 3.24 Honea eee bas 77,407 81,875 42,335 —4,468 —5.5 39,540 93.4 
New Hampshire ......... 443,088 430,572 411,588 12,511 2.9 18,984 4.6 
New Jersey ........-00- 3,155,900 2.537,167 1.883,669 618,733 24.4 653,498 34.7 
New Mexico ...........+ 360,350 327,301 195,310 33,049 10.1 131.991 67.6 
Now York so0.0% i454 25% 10,384,829 9.113.614 7,268,894 1,271,215 13.9 1,844,720 25.4 
North Carolina ......... 2,559,123 2,206.287 1,893,810 352,836 16.0 812,477 16.5 
North Dakota .......... 645.680 577,056 319.146 68,624 11.9 257,910 80.8 
ONI08 5.35.6 Uta eae’ oe ware 5,759,394 4,767,121 4,157,545 992,273 20.8 609.576 14.7 
Oklahoma. 265.0444 6 4ee we 2,028,283 1,657,155 790.391 371.128 22.4 866,764 109.7 
QOROLON. bic dkcww hae aon ows 783.389 672,765 413,536 110,624 16.4 259,229 62.7 
Pennsylvania ........... 8,720,017 7,665,111 6,302,115 1,054,906 13.8 3,362,996 21.6 
Rhode Island ........... 604,397 542,610 428,556 61,787 11.4 114.054 26.6 
South Carolina .......... 1,683,724 1,515,400 1,340,316 168,324 11.1 175,084 13.1 
South Dakota ........... 636.547 583.888 401,570 52,659 9.0 182,318 45.4 
Tennessee ............-. 2,337,885 2.184,789 2,020,616 153,096 7.0 164,173 8.1 
VOXRS ic ee oe OR 4,663,228 3,896.542 3,048,710 766,686 19.7 847,832 27.8 
Vian: 24) iv awe £44 ene 449,396 373,351 276,749 76,045 20.4 96,602 34.9 
WePmont: oc ask oa wees 852.428 355,956 343,641 —3,528 —1.0 12,315 3.6 
NMIPZINIA. os kc awa bee eM 2.309.187 2,061,612 1,854,184 247,575 12.0 207,428 13.2 
Washington ............ 1,356,621 1,141,990 518,103 214,631 18.8 623,887 120.4 
West Virginia .......... 1,463,701 1,221,119 958,800 242,582 19.9 262.319 27.4 
Wisconsin .............. 2,632,067 2,333,860 2,069,042 298,207 12.8 264,818 12.8 
Wyoming ...........-2. 194,402 145,965 92,581 48,437 33.2 53,434 57.4 
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* A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS: 


Area | 
United States tar Outlying possessions ...........- 


eovnoeceeoeveeeanaeeeaeet*eoveeeeeeeveeeees ees ees PF Oe eevee 


Hawaii 
Panama Canal Zone 
Porto Rico 


Military and naval, etc., service abroad ..........++- 


Philippine Islands 
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Virgin Islands of the United States .........-.-eee: 


UNITED STATES 
1920 AND 1910 
Population 
De ee ee a 117,857,509 101,146,530 
oe Sd lel ae ei ee SR ie 105,708,771 < 91,972,266 
ggg aren oes wet ee aue 12,148,738 9,174,264 
Te eee ee ee eee ,899 856 
er ee eT eee 056 * 7,251 
ptacene aie ecguenaien era aces 13,275 11,806 
ee sare eer re 255,912 191,909 
ee ee ee ee 22,858 * 62,810 
i Siptaree ed baw ee eas 1,299,809 1,118,012 
eee a avevane: Meese ales 117,238 55,6 


,608 
t 7,635,426 


+ 10,350,640 
1 1 27,086 


ee a0, 


* Population in 1912. 
+ Population in 1918. 
¢ Population in 1903. 
§ Population in 1917. 
{ Population in 1911. 
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The average density of population throughout 
the United States, exclusive of outlying posses- 
sions, in 1920 was 35.5 persons per square mile 
of land area, as against 30.9 in 1910, 25 in 1900, 
and 21.2 in 1890. The density in the individual 
States in 1920 ranged from seven-tenths of one 
per square mile in Nevada to 566.4 in Rhode 
Island. It exceeded 200 per square mile in five 
States, namely, Rhode Island, with 566.4; Mas- 
sachusetts, 479.2; New Jersey, 420; Connecticut, 
286.4; and New York, 217.9. In five other States 
the density was greater than 100 but less than 
200; in 27 States it ranged between 10 
and 100; and in 11 States it was less than 
10. The last-mentioned 11 States all lie west 
of the Mississippi River, and eight of them are 
in the Rocky Mountain division. 

AGRICULTURE. The detailed discussion under 
the title AGRICULTURE covers the general] statistics 
for agricultural production in the United States 
and its dependencies; and the articles on the 
individual States and territories contain par- 
agraphs on AGRICULTURE, which give the acreage, 
production and value of the more important crops 
in 1920. Special articles are carried on the 
various crops such as WHEAT, RYE. BARLEY, 
Corn, Hay, PoTraTors, etc. See also, in connec- 
tion with Agriculture in the United States, the 
following articles: AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS; AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION WoRK; AGRICULTURAL LEGIS- 
LATION; DAIRYING and FERTILIZERS; Foop AND 
NUTRITION; HORTICULTURE; LIVE-STocK; SoIzs; 
AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF. 
See also the article Forestry. 

MANUFACTURES. All the leading manufactur- 
ing industries in the United States are treated 
under separate titles, such as AUTOMOBILES; 
Boots AND SHOES; IRON AND STEEL; PAPER; 
RUBBER; SHIPBUILDING; TEXTILE INDUSTRY, etc. 
For engineering works, etc., see articles: AQUE- 
DUCTS; BRIDGES; CANALS; Docks and FLARBORS, 
SHIPBUIEDING, etc. 

MINERAL PrRopucTION. For information con- 
cerning the mineral] production in 1919 and 1920, 
see the article, MINERAL PRODUCTION. The 
State articles also contain paragraphs on Min- 
eral Production, where there were any mining 
activities of note. Separate articles appear on 
the more important minerals mined in the United 
States. In this connection, see such articles as: 
CopPpEz; GOLD; IRON AND STEEL; LEAD; PLAT- 
INUM; and SILVER. 

EpucaTIon. For information relating to ed- 


ueation, see the articles on EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep STaTes and UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Under separate headings will be found statistical 
articles dealing with the most important colleges 
of the United States, such as: Harvarp; YALE; 
PRINCETON, etc. 


Renicion. Statistics and other material relat- 
ing to the various denominations in the United 
States will be found under such headings as: 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES; PROTESTANT EPIsco- 
PAL CHURCH; RoMAN CaTHOLic CHURCH; UNI- 
TABIANS, etc. 


OUTLYING POSSESSIONS. For outlying posses- 
sions of the United States see the articles, ALAS- 
KA; GUAM; HAWAII; PHILIPPINES; PorTo RIco: 
and for other countries with which the United 
States government has been in close adininis- 
trative relation, see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC; HAITI; 
CUBA. . 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. The largest exports, as 
well as imports in any calendar year were shown 
by the government figures published at the close 
of the year and given below in detail. Exports 
in 1920 were $8,228,000,000 against $7,920,000,- 
000 in 1919, an increase of 4 per cent in the year 
and three and one-third times the exports in the . 
calendar year 1913. Exports in December, 1920, 
amounted to $720,000,000 against $677,000,000 
in November, 1920, and $681,000,000 in December, 
1919. Imports in 1920 amounted to $5,279,000,- 
000 against $3,904,000,000 in 1919, an increase 
of 35 per cent over 1919 and nearly three times 
the imports in the calendar year 1913, the last 
year before the war. Imports amounted to $266,- 
000,000 in December, 1920, compared with 
$321,000,000 in November and $381,000,000 in De- 
cember, 1919. The excess of exports over imports 
amounted to $454,000,000 in December and to 
$2,949,000,000 in the calendar year 1920, com- 
pared with an excess of $301,000,000 in December 
and $4,016,000,000 in the calendar year 1919. The 
excess of exports averaged about $3,000,000,000 in 
the calendar years 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1920, 
this amount having been exceeded by one billion 
dollars in the year 1919. Importe of! gold 
amounted to $429,000,000 in 1920 against $77,- . 
000,000 in 1919, while exports of gold were $322,- 
000,000 in 1920 compared with $368,000,000 in 
1919. Silver imports in 1920 were $88,000,000 
compared with $89,000,000 in 1919 and silver 
exports $114,000,000 in 1920 against $239,000,- 
000 in 1919. Imports and exports by countries 
are shown on pages 686 to 687. 
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UNITED STATES 


COUNTRIES 

acs 

a io Hhin 
remavty and 


eevee eveeveeeeeeevnsvee se 


Denmark 


eeoeotevne eer ees eevee rerevae Fe e & © 


TOCO6 5555 CERES ERA CHES OS ESSE S 
Tea sis Ghcaea share ea Bie Geigine edie goes 


Cr 


italy 
Malta, Gozo, etc......-..0 cece eens 
Netherlands 
Norway ....... asaceuseter ian Wet e 
Poland and Danzig. Ss Sigiiahie Bula BeveG, eae 
POMUGAl 2.465 owen 65.6 ae O64 SS ees 
MROUMATIG. 4 boo o0k ld e ho ee a SS 
Russia in Europe..............2+2% 
Pala Monteneere, and Albania. 
PR tig bet sent oh i Bee seas te ee 
PWEGOD 65s 5s ES A ORR RE BRS es 
Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe...............5. 


United Kingdom : 


ee oe ee se eee weer er ewe ee eee 


‘Total United Kingdom...... 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Fiume...... 
Total Europe...........6.:. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Bermuda 6 cco 6 oi ot 8 See HOGA 
British Honduras .....,...---..-08. 
Oanada ........-2e00e- eer ee 


Central American States: 

osta Rica 
Guatemala. 

Honduras Shes wig as bite ona esas eee 


Total Central American States 


Greenland ........... ccc cee ee tees 
Mexico 
Miquelon, Langley, etc.............. 
Newfoundland and Labrador........ 


West Indies: 
British— 
Barbados ........-+--ece> 5 
_  dampica ...........- ee ee. 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 
; Other British ............ 
CUD 4's oe hee Se See Pees 
Dominican Republic ........... 
SIMEON coco ga ok ae Gs F 


FABIO iced oeeaieecdcs 


Virgin Islands of the U. 8.. 
Total North America....... 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Bolivia 


ee 


Uruguay ee a er ee Net ot haw as - 


Total South America....... 


1 ‘670, 322 
7,700,100 
2,097,928 
6,201,750 
1,215,361 
128,819,225 


10,608,141 


37,178 
28,599,669 
542,752 
59,060,065 
51,602 
75,506,503 
7,871,249 


se eee ee 
eeeve0n2e 


49,494,954 
13,722,931 
27,687,818 


14,165,285 


267,624,665 
25,846,085 
15,718,515 


$309,189,265 


1,092,669 
2,791,479 


494,696,548 


6,581,789 
12,115,065 
7,415,688 
5,496,275 
7,395,029 
4,146,113 


$43,149,859 


106,500 
148,926,376 
571 


5,361,441 


612,011 
5,173,204 
7,687,110 
2,894,045 

418,610,263 
12,190,302 
3,126,999 
56,321 
9,705,147 
1,593,120 


$1,157,773,965 


199,158,401 
2,434,750 
233,570,620 
82,442,364 
42,911,409 
8,966,435 


399,110 
904.920 
1,031,414 
83,111,352 


50,483,828. 


32,110,785 


$687,525,388 


TWELVE ee oan DECEMBER 


1920 


$1,792,418 | 


oeve eve eee 


20,573,746 — 


5,189,887 
165,654,703 
88,836,280 
417,303 
20,144,612 
185,504 
946,196 
75,357,579 
83,620 
95,226,976 
21,627,230 
789,114 


42, 513, 051 
31, 612,153 
54,556,098 


11,176,999 


435,582,247 
40,058,193 
88,206,364 


$513,846,804 


78,597 


$1,227,842,145 


1,568,841 
3,685,056 


611,788,418 


10,183,282 
20,076,519 


11,915,320 


SS ee ee 
$66,675,497 


210, 000 
180,191, (075 


2,545,234 


2,266,577 
7,299,615 
9,292,980 
4,243,017 
721,695,905 
33,878,099 
4,431,950 
168,480 
8,973,534 
4,541,786 


$1,668,451,064 


207,776,868 
227,587,594 
10,495,298 
120,515,599 
53,644,022 
14,479,903 


4,817,126 
580,229 
76,767 
1,179,992 
63,730,964 
33,780,647 
22,388,862 


$761,053,871 


$42,211,564 


605,481 


‘377,883,308 


1,788,125 
163,957,478 
21,818,029 
893,359,996 
92,761,314 
42,778,023 
42,798,610 
3, 457, 622 
442,676,842 
'621,676 
255,098,740 
135,134,594 
19,961,948 
6,588,432 
80,259,745 
2,927,724 
102,819,699 
133,069,131 
76,145,554 
20,390,204 


2,125,167,540 


118,136,042 
35,258,942 


$2,278,557,524 


$5,187,666,363 


2,375,950 
2,918,393 
734,244,819 


4,920,724 
8,391,535 
7,691,928 
6,694,597 
22,019,316 
5,934,418 


$55,652,518 


19,036 
131,455,101 
6,749 
15,189,805 


3,870,423 
11,105,525 
1,777,187 
4,726,939 
278,391,222 
18,740,756 
1,914,587 
8,781,391 
16,327,848 
1,804,117 


$1,295,791,866 


Exports 


1, 


$1 


1980 

$19,237,495 
1,183,084 
282,479,776 
1,785,181 
7,077,579 
85,074,449 
18,745,260 
676,193,257 
311,437,377 
17,626,990 
39,462,042 
1,487.242 
1,310,782 
371,767,274 
1,315,400 
246,451,597 
94,661,767 
69,929,171 
24,426,592 
11,093,037 
15,446,832 
151,440,032 
114,780,361 
44,909,719 
31,330,913 


673,954,263 
108,766,672 
42,309,012 


,825,029,947 


972,041 


,466,655,197 


$4 


4,143,056 
3,398,335 
971,854,093 


9,887,108 
10,202,620 
15,361,919 

9,542,964 
33,333,155 

8,148,018 


$86,475,784 


20,302 
207,854,197 
222,035 


12,723,025 


4,740,661 
18,447,679 
13,592,622 

9,656,342 

515,082,549 
45,528,750 

3,544,468 

7,958,820 
19,900,380 

3,993,478 


.929,136,576 


$1 


155,899,390. 


114,696,309 
4,771,177 
53,121,087 
24,143,646 
7,500,603 
170,123 


§,124,215 
1,547,238 
1,085,607 
894,271 
26,945,191 
31,419,669 
14,429,202 


$441,747,728 


213,725,984 
156,740,365 
4,573,381 
55,310,465 
59,142,277 
12,244,165 
20,592 


6,991,951 
2,393,142 


47, 037, (128 
33, °720,550 
29,151,969 


$623,910,163 
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687 UNITED STATES 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 


Exports 

1920 1919 1930 
$4,280,609 $1,659,262 $1,749,569 
192,705,982 105,539,683 145,736,782 
11,516,153 12,735,007 7,138,720 
110,384 8,333,471 2,929,125 
176,078,650 67,505,528 99,857,517 
191,778,691 12,134,504 18,984,578 
38,186,388 1,874,326 3,220,500 
167,415,935 46,576,489 59,078,192 
2,555,903 1,474,953 2,558,127 
Torre 7,492 8,986 
45,859,517 22,092, ‘880 25,907,038 
414,654,623 366,364,403 377,961,896 
3,932,600 "908,594 749,722 
10,655,196 52,176,440 13,280,886 
453,301 1,937,977 1,593,104 
28,589,937 4,841,518 10,916,885 
,830 2,360 282,859 
$1,283,800,699 $701,164,787 $771,954,481 
45,982,498 95,085,059 119,912,558 
25,568,389 28,171,585 48,754,264 
3,368,423 725,354 1,007,428 
3,169,678 1,289,193 1,587,422 
112,950,779 70,551,958 99,830,055 
1,925,471 313,717 349,883 
$192,965,238 $196,136,861 $271,441,610 
336 9,612 41,844 
254,249 2,868,096 947,373 
16,886,881 18,538,368 17,199,944 
20,616,766 44,042,000 60,989,159 
6,639,588 1,872,898 2,698,450 
205,650 1,497,657 3,159,499 
97,015,056 15,075,775 38,123,387 
3,470,258 10,834,272 28,079,168 
429,717 852,311 405,456 
65,307 462,349 967,407 
16,258 212,996 288,254 
2,059,406 525,459 446,597 
. 865,023 1,412,224 5,085,985 
1,760,582 5,131,859 7,183,221 
117 83,019 96,027 
$150,285,194 $97,918,885 $165,661,771 


COUNTRIES m 
ABIA 1919 
Aden ......cccceces 2s wei “% 35,175,298 | 
CiNG.? oc 5 8S 2 c4 SR lee wee eee 154,684,974 
Kwantung, leased territory. ariaera. tan 15,492,291 
ie Gale PS ry ee ee ere ea 335,073 
East Indies: 
British— 
British India ............. 140,081,000 
Straits Settlements......... 145,862,447 
Other British......... mera 36,206,826 
Ditteh. 0 bi6A6 i encsaestaveas ows 78,743,591 
French Indo China........-...- 1,623,936 
Portuguese ......... oe eee aee ae 17 
Hongkong ........... derbi ieee ace aaa aoe 22,118,739 
japan ...... er er ee ee Sue ae does 409,853,213 
POPGG 3 oc-6 Sis 6 ee ENON OS OS 1,453,152 
Russia in Asia....... cc eee eee eee 6,709,608 
rn ee eee ee ee en 228,827 
Turkey in Asia ........c. cece cece 22, 887, 717 
‘Other Asia evseceace e@eeeeece S@eeecveeacs 42, 420 
Totel ASI. i4.ci6ek cw seenss $1,041,444,129 
OCEANIA 
British Oceania: 
Australia ..... Se eae etree 58,157,718 
New Zealand ......--..2..:- ee 21,329,035 
Other British . wc Os SE ee ee 4,736,956 
French Oceania ........0..0cc0eee 2,307,201 
Philippine Islands ................ 66,289,336 
‘Other Oceania ....... 0. ccccevuees 2,085,169 
Total Oceania ...... coeeee $154,905,615 
AFRICA 
~Abyssinia .......... ee ee ee 5 
Belgian Kongo .......... re Sar 473,254 
caida Preli 
RAEN EMETE ug ee Je ties wt te as ie ee ao ete 26,503,744 
Routh Wash titans Tala heats a recbra ‘ce Se uted any 38,815,763 
East eoeoerevreoeecesane ° ve eee 839,040 
-Oanary Islands Sees ele ue eva Wunwtase eteners e's ¢ 164,546 
EIR cae aes he ¥6 Sees sig Bhat are are 39,628,681 
French Africa .......... eka ee ces 2,508,237 
Italian Africa .......... Cece a drae 495,923 
Kamerun, etc. ........ CSRs Caee« 89,274 
LiD@PIA 64 be bows eke sae aes’s guacasese ere 172,765 
7 pectin Bid alee tebe aw wihene Cats es 106,267 
Pee ee ee ee ee eee ee 717,774 
Portapuese AICO oe cawts te eee 1,672,373 
Spanish Africa .............. CGaee? “he eee 
Total Africa............0.6. $112,187,646 
Grand total........... $3,904,364,932 


The following table gives the value of the 
imports and exports into and from the United 
States, by great groups, during the twelve 
months ending December : 


Twelve Months ending December 


Groups 
IMPORTS 1930 1919 
‘Crude materials for use 
in manufacturing... $1,752,876,383 $1,674,541,857 
Foodstuffs in crude con- 
dition & food animals 577,628,024 545,800,441 
‘Foodstaffs partly or 
wholly manufactured. 1,238,152,414 555,808,185 


Manufactures for fur- 
ther use in manufac- 


$5,279,398,211 


EXPORTS 
Crude materials for use 
in manufacturing... 


$7,920,425,990 


$8,228,759,748 


Twelve monthe ending December 


Foodstuffs in crude con- 
dition & food animals 
Foodstuffs partly or 


holly manufactured. 


Manufactures for fur- 
ther use in manufac- 


1920 
1,870,827 ,423 
917,974,255 
1,116,960,679 1,962,615,488 


1919 
1,610,135,380 
678,863,418 


turing ............ 958,010,770 922,245,741 
Manufactures ready for 

consumption ....... 3,204,382,199 2,563,504,756 
Miscellaneous ........ 11,763,129 12,950,778 


Total domestic exports $8,080,818,455 $7,749,815,556 
Foreign m'c’d’e exported 


Total exports..... $8,228,759,748 $7,920,425,990 


147,941,293 


170,6¥0,434 


WUring: .4404sseeans 802,024,195 608,996,213 
Manufactures ready for ' 
consumption ....... 877,123,247 493,202,962 
Miscellaneous ........ 31,593,948 26,515,274 
Total imports..... $5,279,898,211 $8,904,864,932 
Countries from which 1919 
entered American Foreign 
-Europe .........-:.06: ~..-. 98,769,710 13,683,957 
North America.............. 16,411,974 8,259,105 
South America.............. 977,214 979,210 
AGB S a5, 0 245:8% 42S 84 3s Re 424,879 1,426,882 
OGGGNIB (Sc is woe ee ee aw es 289,914 233,661 
ATHCR. Seco a a eG ee Sew ees 59,471 286,197 


SHIPPING. The acompanying table shows the 
net tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign 
trade in 1919 and 1920: 


1920 

Total American Foreign Total 
17,353,667 7,196,429 16,623,609 23,820,038 
24,671,079 21,458,783 11,667,853 38,121,686 
1,956,424 1,747,803 1,182,123 2,929,926 
1,851,261 1,055,225 1,715,221 2,770,446 
528,575 326,168 286,083 612,251 
845,668 346,241 524,198 870,434 


UNITED STATES 688 UNITED STATES 


Countries from which 1919 1920 
cleared American Foreign Total American Foreign Total 
Europe ..........20-- és eae ers 6,010,148 18,863,195 19,873,343 7,826,420 16,941,390 24,766,810 
North America..........2+6. 16,381, '850 8,884,968 24,766,818 21,924,106 11,715,824 38,639,980 
Bouth America............-- 1,608, 590 1,859,620 2,968,210 2,849,725 2,188,728 4,488,453 
MAG 6 eS ow bee eo eae Oa "653,272 1,724,829 2,378,101 1,206,890 . 1,686,447 2,893,867 
Oceania ........ beeeak@ whe ktb ele 206,888 568,877 775,765 386,157 585,227 921,384 
ARIVICR. 66 oe BOR S eS 181,328 368,086 494,414 888,680 722,948 1,111,628 


TERRITORIAL ComMERCE. The accompanying States and her non-contiguous territories in the 
table shows the commerce between the United calendar years 1919 and 1920: 


Shipments from the United States to ahpeents to the United States from 


Noneontiguous Territories oncontigquouse Territories 

Twelve months ending December— Twelve months ending December— 

1919 2930 1919 1920 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 

Alggk® <<.666 ses Se¥ cee cee ees ews aided $37,476,232 $36,876,855 $60,479,548 $60,939,061 
PIGQWEI 35660650045 Fs eek Ok6 oR ee RES 49,983,869 74,052,453 98,863,015 192,383,195 
Porto: Rice. s4is 660 Shee soe eee sees 67,799,541 121,561,574 78,820,180 158,822,088 
GIB oso Sei Ge RRS CA a re ete 329,430 936 Sigdtiee?  220020C:S:«C gi bese 
American Samoa ........cccccscccee 152,708 275,095 ; tee Seley: iB eat a an a 
Grand total... .......cccccccccce $155,741,780 $232,766,918 $237,162,748 $411,644,329 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY, JUNE 30, 1920. close of the fiscal year 1920 is in detail as fol- 
The public debt of the United States at the lows: 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY, JUNE 30, 1920 
Interest-bearing debt: 


Gold settlement fund, Federal Re- 
serve Board: 


Loan of 1925, 4 per cent....... 
Consols of 1930, 2 per cent..... 
Panama Canal loan, 2 per cent.. 


$118,489,900.00 
599,724,050.00 
74,901,580.00 


$6,747,700.26 


Gold coin and bullion.......... 


several fund: 


In treasury of Philippine Islands— 


$1,184,275,551.87 


Panama Canal loan, 3 per cent.. 50,000,000.00 Gold coin ........0..0.0eee $249,981,700.86 
Postal savings bonds, 244 per cent. 11,539,860.00 Standard silver dollars....... 14,935,674.00 
Conversion bonds, 3 per cent.... 28,894,500.00- United States notes.......... 9,567,164.00 
Oertificates of indebtedness..... 2,768,925,500.00 Federal reserve notes........ 27,622,296.00 
War savings certificates........ 827,419,021.36 Federal reserve bank notes. . 853,402.00 
First Liberty loan, 34% per cent. 1,410,074,400.00 National-bank notes ........ 1,629,666.80 
First Liberty loan converted, 4 Certified checks on banks..... 475,884.81 
POF COM. sss e rele ad eee sees 65,803,050.00 Subsidiary silver coin........ 6,605,098.65 
First Liberty loan converted, 4% Minor coin ...........6.. 7 1,076,790.26 
POP CODE. 6b 6 oie eee ets 4738,089,200.00 Silver bullion (at coet)...... 19,516,565.10 
Firat Liberty loan. ‘second con- Unclassified (unassorted cur- 
verted, 444 per cent......... 8,492,150.00 TENCY, OC.) 2... acre canes 5,833 638.84 
Second Liberty loan, 4 per cent. 240,003,250.00 Public debt paid, awaiting re 
Eocene Liberty loan converted, imbursement ............. 1,242,688.038 
per Conte. cs6.6 css adeees 3,085,303,750.00 ee 
Thi Liberty loan, 4% per cent. 38,662,715,800.00 $838,840,458.85 
Fourth Liberty loan, 4144 per cent. 6,394,354,500.00 In Federal land banks......... 5§,950,000.00 
Victory Liberty loan, 3% and 4% In Federal reserve banks....... 80,488,519.22 
per cent. ..........c cece eee 4,246,865,350.00 In transit 2.2... ccc ecco ee 8,545,005.29 
$24,061,095,361.86 $39,028,524.51 
In special depositaries— 
Debt on which interest has ceased: Account of sales of certificates 
Funded loan of 1891.......... 20,800.00 of indebtedness ........... $273,428,577.88 
Lown of 1904............080, 18,050.00 In national-bank depositaries— 
Funded loan of 1907.......... 884,400.00 To credit 6f Treasurer of the 
Loan of 1908-1918........... 519,860.00 United States ........... 11,863,207.11 
Refunding certificates ......... 10,410.00 To credit of other government 
Old debt ........c ccc ccccccne 898,680.26 COTS) hier s da eas 15,138,161.88 
Certificates of indebtedness, ma- IR CPONGIG 66 ks kaa S498 ess 11,598,446.06 
SUFOO 6s ic Gv eta cay been eee 4,900,500.00 _—- 
$88,599,815.05 


Debt bearing no interest: To credit of Treasurer of the 
United States notes (greenbacks), United States ............ 11,986,669.06 

less gold reserve............ 1938,701,990.37 To credit of other government 
Bank notes, hr pg ab account. 29,478,280.00 officers .........00.05% vas 2,785,579.60 


OWN demand notes 


58,012.50 


Fractional, currency............ 6,842,067.04 $798,910.54 
SS In foreign depositaries— 
$230,076,349.01 ose ot Treasurer of the 
| interest ond non- inter. nited States ........... 8,801,507.40 
est-bearing debt, exclusive 
of certificates and notes sad a Oi 
offset by coin and bullion LIABILITIE£S 


(gross debt)............ 


ASSETS 


$24,297,918,411.58 


Deduct current liabilities— 
N shovel peak note 5 per cent. 
UNG! 2860 see cieteswe Pesan 


$21,332,789.13 


Cash in the Tre June 80, 1920 
(From revised statements) ger eores st ae ae bess a 21,832,789.12 
Reserve fund: Treasurer's checks outstanding 466,273.36 


Gold coin and bullion.......... 


Trust funds: 


$152,979,025.68 


Post Office Department balance 
Board of trustees, Postal Sav- 


35,838,627.79 


Gold coin and bullion.......... 584,723,645.00 : 
Silver dollars................. 118,257,883.00 Hates GG cca ol poecuce ieaiaadiecie 
Silver dollars of 1890 : 6 ee © 8 e & & € 1,656,227.00 ters, clerks of court, ete.. oo 


$704,637,755.00 


1 Credit balance. 


88,974,101.19 


UNITED STATES 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY JUNE 30, 1920 


Undistributed assets of insolv- 
ent. peeoe ban 
De for— 
ederintian of Federal re- 
serve notes (5 per cent 
fund, gold) .......... 
Redemption of Federal re- 
serve bank notes (5 per 
cent fund)........... 
Retirement of additional 
circulating notes, act of 
. 80, 1908 
Miscellaneous redemption 
BCCOUNIB .. 2... ce cece 


$1,168,284.92 


2387,195,574.89 
9,449,759.00 


138,860.00 
18,978,238.00 
$345,000,773.35 


Balance in the Treasury, June 380, 
1920, as per Financial State- 
ment of the United States 


Government ..........e.e00- $59,947,020.38 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. The following 
table shows receipts and ot aa from April 
5, 1917 to October 31, 192 


— = 


UNITED STATES 


in excess of the revenues in the sum of $17,172,- 
396.88. After deducting losses of postal funds 
by fire, burglary, and other causes amounting 


‘to $98,085.84, the total audited deficiency in postal 


revenues for the fiscal year is $17,270,482.72. The 
expenditures included approximately $33.202,600, 
additional, paid as a war bonus to tal em- 
ployees in excess of the regular basic salaries, 
and $35,698,400 authorized by special act of Con- 
gress in joint resolution no. 151, granting them 
an increased compensation for the year, and mak- 
ing a total increase in salaries of approximately 
$68,901,000. This joint resolution was not rec- 
ommended or approved by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who believed that it gave a blanket increase 
to thousands of employees who were already 
amply compensated. 

There was a remarkable increase in the volume 
of business during the year, placed by the Post- 
master-General at 10.81 per cent as compared 
with an average increase during the preceding 
15 years of about 5.88 per cent. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbursements, exclusive of prin- 
cipal of public debt, April 6, 
1917, to October 31, 1920...... 

Public debt disbursementa April 6, 
1917, to October 31, 1920...... 

Net balance in the general fund 
October 31, 1920 


$40,508,159,824.95 
43,888,827,878.10 
203,652,027.01 


ceoeeeeerenaneesves 


INCREASE OF Desr rn WAR PERIOD. The fol- 
lowing table shows disbursements and receipts 
and increase of debt in war period: 


PUBLIO DEBT AND EXPENDITURES 
Total disbursements for war period, 
exclusive of principal of public 
debt 
Total receipts for war period, exclu- 
sive of principal of public ‘debt. 


$40,508,159,824.95 
17,838,953,165.01 


Excees of disbursements over 
receipts, for war period.. 


$22,669,206,659.94 

ARMY AND Navy. The Army and Navy are 
treated under various heads such as MILITARY 
PRoGRESS; NAVAL ProGRESS; AKRONAUTICS; 
SHIP-BUILDING; SHIPPING, etc. See also below 
under Congress, etc. 

Post OrFice. The revenues of the Postal Ser- 
vice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
including the revenues from money-order and 
postal-savings business, amounted to $437,150,- 
212.33. During the preceding fiscal year the re- 
ceipts were $436,239,126.20, which, however, in- 
cluded collections of $71,392,000 as a war tax de- 
rived from increased postage on first-class mail, the 
ordinary postal receipts for 1919 having been 
$364,847,126.20. For comparative purposes, 
therefore, it may be said that the postal income 
for 1920 showed an increase of $72,303,086.13 
over the preceding year—war tax excluded—the 
rate of increase being 19.81 per cent. The au- 
dited expenditures for the year were $454,322,- 
609.21, an increase over the preceding year of 
$91, 824, 973.52, or 25.33 per cent. The audited 
expenditures for the fiscal year were therefore 


RECEIPTS 
Net balance in the general fund 
April 5,191 Fees bed ces es $92,317,710.27 
Receipts, ‘exclusive of principal of 
pu lic debt, April 6, 1917, to 
October 31, On dates a tees 17,838,953,165.01 


Public debt receipts ales 6, 1917, 


to October 31, 1920 66,669,368,854.78 


$84,600,639,780.06 


eoeereevoersr es @ @ © 


The Air Mail Service operated during the fiscal 
year with increased efficiency, increased savin 
in car space, and greater expedition of the mai 


Total gross debt October 81, 1920. $24,062,509,672,96 
Total gross debt April 5, 1917.... 1,281,968,696.28 


Gross debt increase for war 

period 

Net balance in the 
general fund 
Oct. 31, 1920.. 
Net balance in the 
general fund 
April 5, 1917.. 


$22,780,540,976.68 


$208,652,027.01 


92,817,710.27 


Net increase in balance in 
general fund 


@eoeoereeeeetoea 


111,884,316.74 


Net debt increase for war 
PONIOS 6 26.bis sess as, a wes $22,669,206,659.94 
through the extension of the service to additional 
commercial centres. There were three extensions 
of the service—one from New York to Cleve- 
land—as discussed in the previous annual report. 
Through this extension the service was completed 
from New York to Chicago. Regular night fly- 
ing with the mail was not practicable with the 
existing types of planes in the mountain section, 
but it was practicable in the level country of 
the Middle West, and the department was mak- 
ing preparations in the way of lighting regular 
and emergency landing fields and equipping planes 
with magnesium flares. It was promised that 
this service would be begun in the early spring be- 
tween Chicago and Cheyenne, Wiyo.. and would re- 
sult in delivering mail from New York to 
Cheyenne within 24 hours. The run from 
Cheyenne to San Francisco would then be a 
matter of 12 hours’ flying. See ARoONAUTICS, 
section on United States Aérial Mail Service. 
The government-owned motor-vehicle service 
was gradually extended until on July 1, 1920, 
it was in operation in 163 cities. In 50 of 
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these six or more trucks were in use, while in 
the remainder of the cities less than six trucks 
were engaged in the transportation of mail. The 
service required 2606 trucks, ranging in size from 
three-eighths to five tons capacity. The number 
of supervisory officers, clerks, mechanics, chauf- 
feurs, and garage men necessary in the opera- 
tion and upkeep of these trucks totaled 3880. 
Government-owned service was being extended as 
rapidly as motor-truck equipment became avail- 
able, and plans were made for the establishment 
of it at the close of the year in ten additional 
cities. 

The Railway Mail Service was operated with 
increased efficiency under the space system. War 
conditions were overcome in the Foreign Mail Serv- 
ice which was brought back to normal. The Money 
Order Service and the Postal Savings System had 
rapidly recovered from war conditions and were in 
most satisfactory operation. The Rural Mail 
Service was extended during the fiscal year to 
more than 600,000 additional persons and the 
facilities of the service systematized and im- 
proved. 

As to the Postal Savings Service the net 
amount remaining on deposit on June 30, 1920, 
was $157,276,322, as compared with $167,323,260 
on deposit June 30, 1919. While this was net 
decrease in the amount on deposit, it is to be 
noted that during the year there was a greater 
amount deposited with the system than during 
any previous fiscal year. The decrease during 
the year was accounted for by the fact that the 
withdrawals from the’service were much greater 
than during any other period, the majority of the 
patrons of the Postal Savings System being of 
foreign extraction, credited with about 75 per 
cent of the deposits, and being required to make 
remittances of larger sums of money than was 
formerly their custom to relatives and friends in 
Europe. 

The Postmaster-General emphatically renewed 
his objections to the organization of government 
employees and his recommendation that organiza- 
tions of postal employees be prohibited by law 
from affiliation with outside organizations. 

PENSIONS. The amount paid out in pen- 
sions during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
was $213,295,314, as compared with $222,159,- 
292 the year before. To pensioners in foreign 
countries $1,280,581 was paid as compared with 
$1,188,188 the year before. The following table 
shows the various classes on the pension roll, 
June 30, 1920: 


Civil War— 

Soldiers eh iaga i eaiaatgs gids ease ge.  Aierarw amine ete 243,520 

WidOWS: 65 orks ce esse herds ae wees 290,100 
War with Spain— 

NOIMIGER 6.o0 Gict ok 2c Ga ities ed Giese 23,144 

WAGOWR: «isk sce ccdae sid Hae Bae tet eee wa ,28 
Indian wars— 

BUPVIVOFe: 5 606 65606. 40s kek Ae Raa 8,745 

WiIGOQWS: S86 6 ek S ON ONE OF owe OR ORS 2,483 
Mexican War— 

Survivore .... 0... . ee eee ewe ect eee 148 

WIGOWE:. Gear 2oers-e bas BA SR ee eee ee 2,423 
War of 1812, widows.............c0cc0e0e 71 
By classes— 

TUCO: ss on eee ORE e eV Lees 285,110 

WIG OWE. a6. Be EVR e Cb a RE 299,363 

Dependents .... 00.5. cece ce eee neces 4,422 

PAIDORS: 668 fo Neds GaSe he ee ek 2,278 
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Helpless children .........-.-.e-ee00- 913 
NUVOOR: -6.6c ie Res es a eS eee ees 109 
Total of all clagaes..............- 592,190 
Deaths of Civil War pensioners: 
Soldiers. 6 5.sck 685,088 Sab CSR Shee See Se 27,871 
Widows, minor children, etc............ 20,874 


A Civil War pension bill was signed by the 
President on May | raising the pension of veterans 
to $50 per month and providing for total dis- 
ability, $72; for the loss of limbs, $60 to $90; 
for widows, $30; for each child, $6. There was 
an increase also to veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war and of the Philippine insurrections. 
This act was approved June 5. The Sterling- 
Lehlback law providing old-age pensions for Fed- 
eral civil service employees was approved by the 
President, May 22. See OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Patents. The total number of applications 
for patents for inventions during the fiscal year 
ending 1920 was 81,948, as compared with 62,755 
in 1919. Other applications during the fiscal 
year 1920 were as follows: 


Patents for designB.........ccccescesveeces 4,110 

issues of patents... 0... .. 2 cece eee eens 822 
Registration of trade-marks .........-..0-+0-- 14,710 
Registration of labels ...........0--ce ee eeee 280 
Registration of printa .......... cece eee eeee 570 


The patents expired during the fiscal year num- 
bered 29,329. The gains over the previous fiscal 
year in applications for mechanical patents, reg- 
istration of trade-marks, and in total applica- 
tions were, respectively, 19,193, 6149, and 27.- 
283 in numbers and 30, 72, and 36 per cent in 
proportionate increases. The gain in actual num- 
bers far exceeded any previous increase of business 
in any one fiscal year, and this gain was larger 
than the total receipts of any calendar year in 
the history of the Patent Office up to and includ- 
ing the year 1881. The gain in business in the 
number of printed copies of patents sold was 22 
per cent; in deeds of assignment received for 
record, 34 per cent; and in words furnished of 
copies of records, 79 per cent. The receipts of 
money for copies of patents increased 84 per 
cent. It is to be noted that the increase of price 
of these copies from five cents to ten cents, re- 
quired by the first deficiency appropriation act 
of November 4, 1919, was effective for a little 
more than half the year. The gain in receipts 
of money if increase of price had been effective 
the whole year would have amounted to 140 per 
cent. The total receipts of money increased 23.8 
per cent, and the net deficit for the fiscal year 
1919 of $65,228.13 was turned into a net surplus 
of $179,135.96, making a relative net increase 
of $244,364.09 for the vear. 

Bureau oF MINes. Among the activities 
of the respective divisions of the Bureau of Mines 
during the fiscal year 1920, as described in the 
Directors’ report, the following may be noted: 

The mining division of the bureau, in addition 
to its regular work of advising and assisting both 
the coal and metal mining industries toward 
better and safer practices, assisted in the codifi- 
cation and adoption of improved coal-mine laws 
for the State of Utah, and prepared and was 
putting into operation coal-mine regulations for 
coal leases on government lands. In addition, 
new coal-mine explosives were regularly tested 
and added to the permissible list of the bureau 
for use in gaseous or dusty mines; tests and 
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demonstrations of better methods of protection 
against the dangers from coal dust and methane 
(gas) underground were made in the exper- 
imental mine; and the geophone, an underground 
listening device developed during the war, was 
further perfected and adapted for use in mines. 
In metal mining, the outstanding feature was 
the investigations of harmful dusts and the need 
for better ventilation in many of the western 
Metal mines. The results were helping toward 
adoption of modern ventilation methods at many 
western metal mines, and thus greatly promot- 
ing healthful working conditions for miners. 
the fuel division, codperative work with outside 
agencies enabled the division to make twofold 
use of the money appropriated for it, and the re- 
sults were leading to the saving and the more 
efficient use of fuel, a saving that exceeds many 
times the money invested by the bureau. This 
division also concerned itself with mechanical 
and electrical machinery and apparatus in and 
around mines, and prepared model laws for the 
use of electricity underground. Further, the 
development of underground §storage-battery 
locomotives justified the preparation by the 
bureau of a schedule of tests. In the division 
of mimeral technology the production of meso- 
thorium as a substitute for radium for certain 
commercial uses was accomplished, and researches 
on the use of special steels brought decided re- 
sults that would promote greater use. The prog- 
ress toward the production of helium on a com- 
mercial scale in codperation with the War and 
the Navy Departments was marked. In its work 
of assisting development and conservation in the 
industry the bureau codified leasing and operat- 
ing regulations for oil and gas lands in the public 
domain. | | 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS TO THE UNITED 
STATES: 

Argentina—Tomas A. Le Breton, Ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Belgium—Baron E. de Cartier de Marchienne, 
Ambassador extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary. 

Bolivia—Alberto Cortedellas, Secretary of Lega- 
tion and Chargé d’affaires ad interim. 

Brazil—Augusto Cochrane de Alencar, Ambas- 
sador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bulgaria—Stephen Panaretoff, Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Chile—Don Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

China—Vi Kyuin Madea hee Koo, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Colombia—Dr. Carlos Adolfo Urueta, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 

Costa Rica—Absent. | 

Cuba—Dr. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Czecho-Slovakia—Karel Halla, Counselor of 
legation and chargé d’affaires ad interim. 

enmark—Constantin Brun, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister ‘plenipotentiary. 

Dominican Republic—Manuel de J. Camacho, 
Consul-general of the Dominican Republic in New 
York City. 

Ecuador—Don Rafael H. Elizalde, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Finland—Armas Herman Saastamoinen, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

France—J. J. Jusserand, Ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary. 

Great Britain—Sir Auckland Geddes, Ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 
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Greece—Georges Roussos, Envoy extraordinary 
and ministry plenipotentiary. 

Guatemala—Don Joaquin Méndez, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Haiti—Charles Moravia, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Honduras—Don J. Antonio Lépez Gutierrez, 
Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti- 
ary. 7 
Italy—Baron Camillo Romano Avezzana, Am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 

Japan—Baron K. Shidehara. Appointed Am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 

Mexico—Dr. Salvador Diego-Fernandez, Min- 
ister plenipotentiary and chargé d’affaires ad in- 
terim. 

Montenegro—General Antoine Gvosdenovitch, 
Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary (absent). 

Netherlands—J. T. Cremer, Envoy extraordi- 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

icaragua—Don Diego Manuel Chamorro, En- 

voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Norway—H. H. Bryn, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Panama—Don J. E. Lefavre, Secretary of lega- 
tion and chargé d’affaires ad interim. 

Paraguay—William Wallace White, Consul-gen- 
eral of Paraguay in New York City. — 

Persia—Mirza Abdul Ali Khan, Sadigh-es- 
Saltaneh, Envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary. ; 

Peru—Don Federico Alfonso Pezet, Ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 

Poland—Prince Casimir subomirski, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Portugal—Viscount d’Alte, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Rumania—N. H. Lahovary, Secretary of lega- 
tion and Chargé d’affaires ad interim. 

Russia—Boris Bakhmetieff, Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary. 

Salvador—Don Salvador Sol, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—Dr. Slavko Y. 
Grouitch, Envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary. 

Siam—Phya Prabha Karavongse, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Spain—Don Juan Riafio y Gayangos, Ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 
aaa . de Lagerberg, secretary of lega- 
tion. 

Switzerland—Mare Peter, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Uruguay—Jacobo Varela, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Venezuela—Don Santos A. Dominici, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES : 

Argentina—Frederie Jessup Stimson; Ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 

Belgium—Brand Whitlock, Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bolivia—S. Abbot Maginnis, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Brazil—Edwin V. Morgan. Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bulgaria— ————————-Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Chile—Joseph H. Shea, Ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary. 

China—Charles R. Ctare, Envoy extraordinary 


na 


and minister plenipotentiary. 
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Colombia—Hoffman Philip, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Costa Rica— Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Cuba—Boaz W. Long, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. | : 

Czecho-Slovakia—Richard Crane, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. ; 

Denmark—Joseph C. Grew, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Dominican Republic—William W. Russell, En- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Ecuador—Charles S. Hartman, Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Egypt—Carroll Sprigg, Agent and consul-gen- 
eral. 

Finland— Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

France—Hugh Campbell Wallace, Ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Great Britain—John W. Davis, Ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Greece and Montenegro—Edward Capps, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Guatemala—Benton MeMillin, Envoy extraor- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Haiti—Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Honduras— Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Italy—Robert Underwood J ohnson, Ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Japan—Roland S. Morris, Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and. minister plenipotentiary. 

Liberia—Joseph L. Johnson, minister resident 
and consul-general. 

Mexico— ——, Ambassador extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Montenegro—Edward Capps, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Morocco—Maxwell Blake, Agent and consul- 
general. 

The Netherlands—William Phillips, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Nicaragua—Benjamin L. Jefferson, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Norway—Albert G. Schmedeman, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Panama—William J. Price, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. : 

Paraguay—Daniel F. Mooney, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Persia—John L. Caldwell, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Peru—William E. Gonzales, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Poland—Hugh S. Gibson, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Portugal—Thomas H. Birch, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Rumania—Charles J. Vopicka, Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Salvador—Peter Augustus Jay, Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes—H. Percival Dodge, 
Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti- 
ary. 

Siam—George W. P. Hunt, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Spain—Joseph F. Willard, Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Sweden—Ira Nelson Morris, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Switzerland—Hampson Gary, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 
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Uruguay—Robert Emmet Jeffery, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Venezuela—Preston McGoodwin, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

House Recorp: Second Session. The 66th 
Congress met on Dec. Ist, 1919, in its first 
regular session. The important proceedings down 
to the close of the year are given in the preced- 
ing volume of this YEAR BooK. 

The House met for the first time in 1920, 
on January 6, after the holiday period, and ite. 
ite proceedings with their dates were as fol- 
OWS: 

January 10. The question of seating Victor 
Berger, Socialist Congressman-eleet from Wis- 
consin, came up for a second time and was de- 
cided in the negative by a vote of 328 to 6. 

January 15. The Post Office appropriation bill 
for $460,000,000 was passed after the provision 
for the air mail service had been eliminated. 

January 19. Considerable reduction in the 
Rivers and Harbors appropriation bill, amounting 
to about, $30,500,000 was effected January 23. The 
enlisted men’s pay increase bill was by 
311 to 10. It was to operate from Jan. 1, 1920 
to July 1, 1921, and the pay was raised one-third. 
The measure was.then referred to the Senate. 

January 21. The diplomatic appropriation bill 
was reduced by $3,085,125. 

January 31. A bill authorizing $50,000,000 
for food relief in Europe was unanimously re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee. 

February 9. The Democrats at their caucus 
took a definite stand on the question of military 
training after a letter had been read from the 
President recommending a moderate attitude and 
no action on the part of the party. It adopted 
by a vote of 106 to 17 a resolution favoring that 
no measure should be passed by this Congress 
providing for universal compulsory service or 
training. 

February 10. The conference report on the 
oil land leasing bill was adopted. 

February 18. The legislative and executive 
and judicial appropriation bill carrying $104,120- 
000 was reported by the appropriations com- 
mittee. 

February 20. The military affairs commitee 
voted by 11 to 9 in favor of postponing universal 
military training legislation. 

February 21. The conference report on the 
Cummins-Esch railroad bill was carried by 250 
to 150 over the protests of labor men and farmers. 

February 25. A motion to repeal the Volstead 
ee enforcement law was defeated by 980 

March 4. A resolution to investigate the fix- 
ing of sugar prices was carried by 162 to 142. 
Another motion to repeal the Volstead act was 
defeated. 

March 18. The army reorganization bill provid- 
ing for 299,000 men and 17,800 officers was passed 
by 246 to 92. 

March 21. The resolution declaring the state 
of war with Germany at an end was proposed 
by Mr. Porter (Republican) chairman of Com- 
mittee of foreign affairs. 

March 23. The naval appropriation bill carry- 
ing $425,000,000 was passed. This provided the 
sum of $104,000,000 for completing the 1916 
construction programme and authorized for the 
navy an enlisted personnel of 125,000 sailors and 
20,000 marines. 

April 2. The Ways and Means Committee 
voted by 15 to 6 to report the soldier bonus 
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legislation and declared against a bond issue 
and in favor of a tax on sales for raising the 
necessary $1,500,000,000. 

April 9. The, peace resolution repealing the 
special wartime measures and declaring the war 
at an end was passed by 242 to 150. 

April 16. The Post Ottice appropriation bill 
carrying $462,500,000 was passed. This included 
the sum of $1,250,000 for establishing air mail 
routes. 7 

April 20. The deficiency railway appropria- 
tion bill was passed carrying $319,000,000, thus 
making the total railway appropriations to that 
date $1,780,000,000. 

April 30. Sterling-Lehlback Act providing old- 
age pensions for Federal civil service employees 
carried. 

May 14. The appropriation bill which the 
President had vetoed on the ground that it en- 
croached on the President’s authority was re- 
introduced but failed to secure the necessary 
majority. Both Houses adopted the conference 
report on the service men’s increased pay bill 
(see below, Senate Record). 

May 27. The House passed a bill authorizing 
the Treasury to make a final settlement of the 
$1,000,000,000 of back taxes. 

May 31. The bill was passed permitting the 
union of farmers for the sale of produce, but 
limiting profits to eight per cent; vote, 233 to 58. 

June 5. The session ended. 

Third (Short) Session. The house reassembled 
on December 6. . 

December 13. By unanimous vote war legis- 
lation, including the Lever Act but excluding 
Trading with the Enemy, War Finance Corpora- 
tion and Liberty Loan Acts, were repealed. The 
Johnson immigration bill which practically ex- 
cluded aliens for a year was passed by a vote 
of 293 to 41. 

December 18. The joint resolution revising 
the War Finance Corporation was passed by a 
vote of 212 to 61. 

December 22. The Emergency Tariff bill chief- 
ly designed for the aid of farmers passed by 
_ vote of 196 ta 36 in which party lines were 
ignored. 

December 23. The annual pension bill carrying 
the appropriation of $265,500,000 was passed. 

SENATE RECORD. Second Session. 

January 15. The Water Power Development 
bill, similar to the one adopted by the House 
in July was passed by the Senate. 

January 17. Beginning of Sims naval] contro- 
versy (see below). Rear-Admiral Sims criticized 
Secretary Daniels’ award of naval honors in 
hearing before the Senate naval sub-committee. 

January 21. <A resolution was adopted to the 
effect that all Thracian territory surrendered by 
‘Yurkey and Bulgaria should be awarded to Greece 
and that an outlet for Bulgaria should be af- 
forded on the AXgean Sea. 

January 22. Documentary evidence was re- 
ceived by the Senate committee investigating 
Mexican relations indicating that border raids 
in 1915 had been instigated and directed by Presi- 
dent Carranza and his aides. 

January 26. By a vote of 36 to 14 the Amer- 
icanization bill was passed carrying $6,500,000, 
to stimulate the teaching of English and to give 
aliens the basis of Americanism. The Senate 
Military Committee approved the bill requiring 
military training between the ages of 18 and 2}, 
and provided for an army of citizen soldiers, 
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a national guard, and 300,000 regulars. Senator 
Lodge notified the Democratic conferees that in 
a& compromise on the treaty his reservations on 
Article X and the Monroe Doctrine must remain 
untouched. 

February 3. The Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard Increased Pay bill, carry- 
ing $59,500,000 and granting 10 per cent increase 
to officers and 20 per cent to men, was passed. 

February 5. Senator Gronna’s bill to repeal 
war-time control over wheat prices was unani- 
mously reported by the agricultural committee. 

February 9. The Senate sustained by.a vote 
of 63 to 9 Mr. Lodge’s proposal to bring the 
treaty again before the Senate, and the treaty 
was then recommitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee with instructions to report it with 
the Lodge reservations. | 

February 11. The amendment offered to the 
reservations of the peace treaty by by-partisan 
conferees were accepted by Senator Lodge. The 
President's chief supporter Mr. Hitchcock, Demo- 
crat, of Nebraska, refused to accept the reserva- 
tions. 

February 12. The conference report on the 
Oil Land Leasing bill was accepted. 

February 13. Mr. Hitchcock offered alter- 
native compromise reservations on Article X 
of the Covenant but these proposals were after- 
ward rejected. , 

February 23, By a vote of 47 to 17, the 
conference report on the Railroad Reorganization 
bill was accepted. 

February 26. The Lodge Mandate reservations 
to the Peace Treaty was adopted by 68 to 4. 

March 3. The Lodge reservations relating to 
domestic questions and to the Monroe Doctrine 
were adopted. 

March 4. By a vote of 48 to 2] the amended 
Lodge reservation on Shantung and by a vote 
of 55 to 14 the Walsh reservation on American 
representation were adopted. 


March 5. By a vote of 41 to 22 the Lodge 
reservation on the reparations commission was 
adopted. 

March 7. <A letter trom President Wilson de- 


claring that the proposed reservations are “nul- 


lifications” was made public by Mr. Hitchcock. 


March 9. The Lenroot reservation in regard 
to the equality of voting power on the part of 
the United States in the League of Nations was 
adopted. 

March 12. <A new compromise reservation on 
Article X was offered by Mr. Lodge. 

March 15. The Lodge reservation on Article 
X was carried, all Republican members voting 
for ‘it with one exception and 16 Democrats,— 
the final vote standing 56 to 26. 

March 17. The Lenroot foreign policy reserva- 
tion permitting freedom of action in future 
European disturbances was defeated by a vote 
of 25 to 39. 

March 18. The reservation favoring self-de- 
termination for Ireland introduced by Senator 
Gerry, Democrat of Rhode Island, was adopted. 

March 19. Ratification of the Treaty failed 
for the second time of the requisite two-thirds 
majority, the vote standing 49 to 35. 

March 20. Sterling-Lehlback Act passed 
providing old-age pensions for Federal civil serv- 
ice employees. 

March 22. The appointment of Bainbridge 
Colby as Secretary of State and that of Charles 
R. Crane as Minister to China were confirmed. 
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March 24. The Foreign Relations sub-com- 
mittee recommended the equipment of an Arme- 
nian army by the United States; the sending of 
a warship and marines to Batum, and the taking 
of steps toward the recognition of the new re- 
public. 

March 26. Mr. Borah, Republican of Idaho, 
introduced a bill to limit to $10,000 in any one 
State the campaign expenditures of a presidential 
candidate. 

April 3. The bill permitting the control of 
discounts by the Federal Reserve Board through 
its twelve reserve banks was carried. 

April 6. A project for an extensive navy base 
at San Francisco was approved. 

April 9. Immediate investigation of the rail- 
road strike was unanimously ordered. An inves- 
tigation of the 1918 Newberry-Ford campaign in 
Michigan was ordered by the committee on priv- 
ileges and elections. The voluntary military 
training plan was substituted for the compulsory 
plan by a vote of 49 to 9. 

April 12. The plan for educational and voca- 
tional training was rejected, but provision was 
made for voluntary universal training between 
the ages of 18 and 21 instead of 18 and 28. 

April 14. A report was made on Russian prop- 
avganda in the United States by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

April 20. The Army Reorganization bill was 
passed by a vote of 46 to 10 and was sent to con- 
ference. This measure among other features pro- 
vided for the reform of courts martial. and 
the change of the status of the National Guard 
to that of a part of the unified army, the size 
of the latter being reduced to 280,000 men and 
17,043 officers: also for voluntary military train- 
ing between the ages of 18 and 23. 

April 26. The Rivers and Harbors bill, carry- 
ing $24,000,000, which was double the amount ap- 
propriated by the House, was passed. 

April 27. Immediate action to relieve the 
sugar shortage and for the prosecution of profit- 
eers was demanded. The Democratic minority 
elected unanimously Oscar W. Underwood of 
Alabama as leader. 

April 28. The Naval Appropriations bill was 


passed including $4,000,000 increase for building . 


and an increase of the aviation appropriation 
from $15,876,000 to $25,000,000. Plans were 
made for developing California Naval Oi) land 
reservations. The joint peace resolution of 
Mr. Knox to restore peace conditions by repea]- 
ing the declaration of war against Germany and 
Austréa was reported out of committee. 

May 10. The resolution for the removal of the 
New York State.canal from government operation 
and control was passed. 

May 14. The Senate and House jointly 
adopted the conference report on the service-men’s 
increased pay bill and the measure went to the 
President. - 

May 15. By a vote of 43 to 38 the Knox peace 
resolution was adopted and sent to the House as 
a substitute for the peace resolution adopted 
by the House on April 29. Three Democrats 
voted with the Republicans. 

May 25. The annual pension bill was passed 
carrying an appropriation of $279,000,000. The 
investigation of presidential campaign funds 


began. 

June 5. The Soldier’s Bonus bill failed of 
passage. The President failed to sign the meas- 
ures repealing his extraordinary powers. The 
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second session of the 66th Congress ended. 

Third (Short) Session. The Senate met on 
December 6, the opening of the short session of 
the 66th Congress. 

December 7. The President’s message, which 
was not delivered in person, was read. It covered 
the following main points: (1) Revision of the 
taxation laws; (2) the grant of independence to 
the Philippine Islands; (3) the grant of a loan 
to Armenia: (4) the need of gconomy in gov- 
ernment expenditures; (5) the rehabilitation and 
training of disabled soldiers and sailors. 

December 14. A _ resolution was passed re- 
viving the War Finance Corporation and provid- 
ing for the use of Federal Reserve facilities by 
farmers to aid in financing their crops. 

December 16. The Poindexter anti-strike bill, 
which made it a felony to attempt to induce the 
employees of common carriers to quit work, was 
passed. 

December 18. The measure providing for co- 
operation for the safeguarding of maternity be- 
tween Federal and State authorities was passed, 
carrying an annual expenditure of. $1,480,000. 


MEMBERSHIP OF 66th CONGRESS. 


[Republicans in roman; Democrats in ¢alies; Prohi- 
bitionists in SMALL CAPS; Republican and Progressive 
in roman with *; Independent in CAPS; Independent 
Republicans in étalic CAPS.) 

ALABAMA.—SENATORS: Oscar W. Underwood, J. 
Thomas Hoajlin. REPRESENTATIWES (Democrats, 9: 
Vacancy, 1): John McDuffie, S. Hubert Dent, jr., 
Henry B. Steagall, Fred Blackmon, Wiliam B. 
Oliver, Liliua B. Rainey, Edward B. Almon, George 
Huddleston, William B. Bankhead. 

ARIZONA.—SENATORS: Henry F. Ashhurst, Mor- 
cus A. Smith. REPRESENTATIVE (Democrat, 1): At 
large. Carl Hayden. 

ARKANSAS.—SRENATORS: Joseph T. Robinson, Wil- 
liam_ F. Kirby. REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats. 7): 
f. H. Caraway, William A. Oldfield, John N. Tillman, 
Otte Winoo, H. M. Jacoway, Samuel M. Taylor, Wil- 


liam 8S. Goodwin. 

CALIFORNIA.—SENaATORS: Jamer D. Phaien, Hi- 
ram_ W. Johnson.* REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 
6: Democrats, 4; Prohibitionist, 1): Clarence F. Lea, 
John E. Raker, Charles F. Curry. Julius Kahn, John 


I. Nolan. John A. Elston. Henry E. Barbour, Hugh §. 


Heraman, CHARLES H. RANDALL, Henry Z. Osborne, 
William Kettner. 
OOLORADO.—SENaTORS: Charlee SS. Thomas, 


Lawrence C. Phipps. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 
3: Democrat, 1): William N. Vaile. Charles B. Tim- 
berlake. Guy U. Hardy, Edward T. Taylor. 
CONNECTICUT.—SEnaTors: Frank B. Brande 
ree, George P. Mclean. REPRESENTATIVES (Reoub- 
icans, 4: Democrat.1): Augustine Loneryan, Richard 
P. Freeman, John Q. Tilson, Schuyler Merritt, James 


| og erat. 
DELAWARE —SeENaTors: Josiah O. Wolcott, L. 
Heisler Ball. REPRESENTATIVE (Republican, 1): At 


large. Caleb R. Layton. 

FLORIDA.—SENATORS: Dunean U. Fletcher. Park 
Trammell. REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats. 4): Ach 
bert J. Drane, Frank Clark, John H. Smithwick, Wi- 
liam J. Sears. 

GEORGIA.—SENaATORS: Hoke Smith, Willian J. 
Harris. REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats, 12) Jame 
W. Overstreet. Frank Park, Charlea Ro Crianp, Wailam 
C. Wricht, Wiliam D. Upshaw, James W. Wier, Gordon 
Lee, Charles H. Brand. Thomas M. Bell, Carl Tineon, 
Wiliam C. Lankford, William W. Laraen. 

IDAHO.—SENATORS: William E. Borah. Jokn F. 
Nugent. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 2): Burton 
L. French, Addison T. Smith.. 

ILLINOIS.—SENATORS: Lawrence Y. Sherman. 
‘Medill McCormick. REPRESENTATIVES ( Republican’ 
22; Democrats, 5): At large, William E. Mason. Ric 
ard Yates. Martin B. Madden, James R. Mano. ok 
liam W. Wilson, John W. Rainey, Adolph J. ae 
Jamea McAndrews. Niels Juul, Thomas Gallegher. - we 
A. Britton, Carl R. Chindblom, Ira C. Copely. shat 
E. Fuller. John C. McKenzie, William J. Grane 
Edward J. King, Clifford Ireland. Frank I. Smt 
Joseph @. Cannon. William B. McKinley. Henry 
Rainey, Loren E. Wheeler, William A. Rodenberz F 
win B. Brooks, Thomas 8S. Williams, Edward 
Denison. 

INDIAN.\.—SENATORS: James E. Watson, Hart’ “- 
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New. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 18): Oscar B. 
Luhring, Oscar E. Bland, James Dunbar, John 8. 
Benham, Everett Sanders, Richard N. Elliott, Merrill 
Moores, Albert H. Vestal, Fred S. Purnell, William R. 
Wood, Milton Kraus, Louis W. Fairfield, Andrew J. 
Hickey. 

IOWA.—SENATORS: Albert B. Cummins, William S. 
Kenyon. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 11): Charles 
A. Kennedy, Harry E. Hull, Burton E. Sweet, Gilbert 


N. Haugen, James W. Good, C. William Ramseyer, 
Cassius C. Dowell, Horace M. Towner, William R. 
Green, L. J. Dickinson, William D. Boies. 


Kansas.—SENATORS: Charles Curtis, Arthur Capper. 


REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 7; Democrat, 1): 
Daniel R. Anthony, jr., Edward C. Little, Philip P. 
Campbell, Homer Hoch, James G. Strong, Hays B. 


White, J. N. Tincher, William A. Ayres. 
KENTUCKY.—SgEnNatTors: J. C. W. Beckham, A. 
Owsley Stanley. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 4; 
Democrats, 7): Alben W. Barkley, Darid H. Kincheloe, 
Robert Y. Thomas, jr., Ben Johnson, Charles F. Ogden, 
Arthur B. Rouse, Jamea C. Cantrill, King Swope, 
William J. Fields, John W. Langely, John M. Robsion. 
LOUISIANA.—SENATORS: Joseph E. Ransdeli, Ed- 
ward J. Gay. REPRESENTATIVES Democrats. 8): 
James O’ Connor, H. Garland Dunré, Whitmell P. Mar- 
tin, John T. Watkins, Riley J. Wilson, Jared Y. San- 
dera. Ladislas Lazaro, James B. Anewell. 
MAINE.—SENaATORS: Bert M. Fernald. Frederick 


Hale. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 4): Louis B. 
Goodall, Wallace H. White jr., John A. Peters, Ira G. 
Hersey. . 

MARYLAND.—SENaTOoRS: John Walter Smith, 


REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans. 3; 
Democrats. 3): William N. Andrews. Carville D. Ben- 
aon, Charles P. Coady, J. Charlee Linthicum, Sydney 
KE. Mudd. Frederick N. Zihlman. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—SENATORS: Henry Cabot Lodge 
David I. Walsh. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 12, 
Democrats, 4): Allen T. Treadwav. Frederick H. Gil- 
lett. Calvin D. Paice, Samuel E. Winslow. John Jacob 
Rogers, Willfred W. Lufkin. Michael Fs Phelan, Fred- 
erick W. Dalinger, Alvan T. Fuller, Peter F. Taue, 
George Holden Tinkham. James A. Gallivan, Robert 
Luce, Richard Olney, William S. Greene, Josenh Walsh. 

MICHIGAN.—SENatToRS: Charles Townsend, 
Trnman H. Newberry. REPRESENTATIVES (Repuh- 
licans, 12, Democrat. 1): Frank E. Doremua, Ear! C. 
Michener, J. M. C. Smith. Edward L. Hamilton. Carl 
KE. Manes, Patrick H. Kelley. Louis C. Cramton, 
Joseph W. Fordney. James C. McLaughlin, Gilbert A. 
Currie, Frank D. Scott, W. Frank James, Clarence J. 
McLeod. 

MINNESOT.A\.—SewnatTors: Knute Nelson, Frank B. 
Kellogg. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 8&8: Inde- 
pendent, 1; Independent Republican. 1.): Svdnev An- 
derson. Franklin F. Ellsworth, Charles R. Davis, 
OSCAR E. KELLER, Walter H. Newton, Harold Knut- 
son, Andrew J. Volstead. WILLIAM L. CARSS, Hal- 
vor Steenerson, Thomas D. Schall. 

MIISSISIPPY.—SkENatTORS: John Sharp Williama, 
Pat Harrison. REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats, 8): 
Fzekiel §. Candler, Hubert -‘D. Stenhens, Renjamin G. 
Humphreys, Thomaa U. Stason, William W. Venable, 
Paul B. Johnson, Perey E. Ouin, James W. Collier. 

MISSOURI.—SeNators: James A. Reed, Selden P. 
Spencer. REPRESENTATIVES (Reprblicans, 5: Demo- 
erats, 11): Milton A. Romjue, Wiliam W. Rucker, 
Tacob L. Millinan. Charlea F. Booher, William T Bland. 
Clement C. Dickinaon, Samuel C. Major, William I. 
Nelson, Champ Clark, Cleveland A. Newton. Wiliam L. 
Taoe, Leonid»s C Dyer, Marion E. Rhodes. Edw. D. 
Havs. Teaae V. MePherson, Thomas L. Rubey 


Joseph I .France. 


MONTANA.—SENATORS: Henry L. Myers. Thomas 
J. Walsh. REPRESENTATIVES (Rerublican, 1: Demo- 
crat, 1): John M. Erana, Carl W. Riddick. 

NEBRASK \.—SeNarors: Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
George W. Norris. REPRESENTATIVES (Renublicans, 
4): C. Frank Reavis. Albert W. lefferia. Robert E. 
Evans, Melvin O. McLaughlin, William E. Andrews, 
Meacag P, Kinkrid. 

NEVADA—SENATORS: Key Pittman, Charler B. 
Henderaon. RRPRESENTATIVE (Democrat, 1): At 


large. Charles R. Evans, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE —SENaTorS: George H. Moses, 
Henrv W. Keyes. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 
2)° Sherman F.. Burroughs, Edward H. Wason. 

NEW  JERSEV.—SENaTORS: Joseph S. Freline- 
huysen, Walter E. Edge. REPRESENTATIVES (Repub- 
licans, 7; Democrats. 5): Francis F. Patterson, jr., 
Isaac Bacharach, Thomas J. Scully, Elijah C. Hutchin- 
son. Ernest R. Ackerman. John R. Ramsey, Amos H. 
Radcliffe. Carneliua A. McGlennon, Daniel F. Minahan, 
Frederick R. Lehtbach, John J. Eagan, James A. 


amill, 

NEW MEXICO —Senators: Albert B Fall, dAnd- 
rema A. Jones. REPRESENTATIVE (Republican, 1): At 
large. Benigno C. Hernandez. 

NEW YORK.—SENatTORS: James W. Wadsworth, 
jr.. William M. Calder. REPRESENTATIVES (Republic- 
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ans, 24, Democrata, 19): Frederick ©. Hicks, Chas. 
Pope Caldwell, John MacCrate. Thomas H. Cullen, 
John B. Johnston, Frederick W. Rowe, James P. Maher, 
Wiliam E. Cleary, David J. O'Connell, Lester D. Volk, 
Daniel J. Riordan, Henry M. Goldfogle, Christopher D. 
Sullivan, Nathan D. Perlman, Peter J. Dooling, 
Thomas F. Smith, Herbert C. Pell, jr., John F. Carew, 
Joseph Rowan, Isaac Siegel, Jerome F. Donovan, An- 
thony, J. Grifin, Richard F. McKiniry, James V. Ganly, 
James W. usted, Hamilton Fish, jr., Charles B. 
Ward, Rollin B. Sanford, James 8. | Parker, Frank 
Crowther, Bertrand H. Snell. Luther W. Mott, Homer 
P. Snyder, William H. Hill, Walter W. Magee, Norman 
J. Gould, Alanson B. Houghton, Thomas B. Dunn, 
Archie D. Sanders, S. Wallace Dempsey. Clarence Mac- 
Gregor. James M. Mead, Daniel A. Reed. , 
NORTH CAROLINA.—SENATORS: Furnifold M. Sim- 
REPRESENTATIVES (Demo- 
crats, 10): John H. Small, Claude Kitchen, Sam- 
uel M. Brinson, Edward W. Pou, Charles M. Stedman, 
Hannibal L. Godiin, Leonidas D. Rohinson, Robert 
L. Doughton, Clyde R. Hoey, Zebulon Weaver. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—SBNATORS: Porter J. MeCum- 
ber, Asle J. Gronna. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 
John M. Baer, George M. Young, James H. Sin- 
clair. 

OHIO.—SENATORS: Atlee Pomerene, Warren G. 
Harding. RkKPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 14; Demo- 
crats, 8): Nicholas Longworth. A. E. Stephens, 
Warren Gard. Benjamin F.'Welty,. Charies. J. Thomp- 
zon, Charles C. Kearns, Simeon D. Fess. R .Clint Cole, 
Ieaac R. Sherwood, Israel M. Foster, Edwin D. Rick- 
etts, Clement Brumbaugh, James T. Begg, Martin L. 
Davey. C. Ellis Moore, Roscoe C. McCulloch, Wiliam 
A. Ashbrook, Frank Murphy, John G. Cooper, Oharles 
A. Mooney, John J. Babka, Henry I. Emerson. 

OKLAHOMA.—SENATORS: Thomas P. Gore, Robert 
L. Owen. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 2; Demo- 
crats. 6): Everette B. Howard, William W. Haatinore, 
Charlee D. Carter, Tom D. McKeown, John W. Har- 
Aas Scott Ferris, Jamea V. McClintic, Charles Swin- 
a 


OREGON —SENATORR: Georne E. Chamberlain, 
Charles L. McNary. REPRESENTATIVES (Revublicans, 
3): Willis C. Hawley, Nicholas J. Sinnott, Clifton N. 
McArthur. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—SENATORS: Boies Penrose, Phi- 
lander C. Knox. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 27: 
Democrats, 7; Independent Revubliean, 1; Vacancy. 
1): At large, William J. Burke, Thomas S. Crago. 
Anderson H. Walters; William S. Vare, George S. 
Graham, Harry C. Ransley. George W. Edmunds, Peter 
F.. Costello, George P. Darrow, Thomas S. Butler, 
Henry W. Watson. W. W. Griest, Patrick McLane, 
John J. Casey, John Reber. Arthur G. Dewalt, Louis 
T. McFadden. Edgar R. Kiess, John V. Lesher, Ben- 
jamin A. Focht. Aaron S. Kreider, John M. Rose. Ed- 
ward S. Brooks. Evan J. Jones. John H. ‘Wilson, 
Samuel 4. Kendall. Henry W. Temnle. Milton W. 
Shreve, Henry J. Steele. Nathan I. Strone, Willis J. 
Hulines, Stenhen G. Porter. M. CLYDE KELLY. 
John M. Morin. Guw E. Campbell. 

RHODE ISLAND —SrENators: LeBaron B. Colt. 
Peter G. Gerry, REPRERENTATIVES (Republicons, 3): 
Clark Rurdick. Walter R. Stiness. A™hrose Kennedv. 

SOUTH CAROT.INA.—SENATORS: Ellison D. Smith, 
Nathaniel B. Dial. REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats, 
7): Richard 8. Whale». James F. Byrnes, Fred H. 
Dominick, Samuel J. Nicholla. William F. Stevenson, 
Philip H. Stoll, Edward O. Mann. 

SOUTH DAKOTA .—SENATORS: Thomas Sterling, 
Edwin S. Johnson. REPRESENTATIVES (Repnblicans, 
2; Democrat, 1): Charles A. Christopherson, Royal C. 
Johnson. Harry L. Gandy. 

TENNESSEE.—SENaTORS: John K. Shields, Ken- 
neth McKellar. REYRPSENTATIVES (Republicans, 2. 
Demorrats, 8): Sam R. Sells, J. Will Taylor. John A. 
Moon, Cordell Hull, Ervin L. Daria, Joseph W. Byrna, 
Lemuel P. Padgett, Thetus W. Sima, Finis J. Garrett, 


Hubert F. Fisher. 

TEXAS.-—SENATORS: Charles A. Culberson. Morris 
Sheppard. REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats. 18): Eu- 
pene Black, John C. Box. James Young, Sam Rauburn, 
Hatton W. Sumners, Rufua Hardy, Clay Stone Brings. 
Joe H Eaale, Jornevh J. Mansteld, James P. Buchanan, 
Tom Connally, Fritz G. Lanham, Lucian W. Parrish. 
Carlos Bee, John N. Garner, C. B. Hudepeth, Thomas 
L. B on, Marvin Jones. 

UTAH.—SENaATORS: Reed Smoot. William H. King. 
REPRESENTATIVES (Democrats. 2): Milton H. Wel- 


lina, James H. Maya. 
VERMONT.—SENATORS: William P. Dillingham. 


Carroll 8S. Page. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 2): 
Frank L Greene. Porter H. Dale. 
VIRGINIA.—SenatTors: Claude A. Swanson, Car- 


ter Glasa. REPRESENTATIVES (Revublican, 1: Demo- 
‘rats, 9):. Schuyler Otis Bland, Edward E. Holland. 
Andrew J. Montague, Patrick H. Drewry, Rorer A. 
James, James P. Woods, Thomas W. Harrison, R. 
Walton Moore, C. Bascom Slemp, Henry D. Flood. 
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WASHINGTON .—S&ENATORS: Wesley L. Jones, Miles 
Poindexter. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 5): 
John F. Miller. Lindley H. Hadley, Albert Johnson, 
John W. Sumners, J. Stanley Webster. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—SENATORS: Howard Suther- 
land, Davis Elkins. REPRBSENTATIVES (Republicans, 
5; Democrat, 1): M. M. Neeley, George M. Bowers, 
Stuart F. Harry. C- Woodyard, Wells Goody- 


SIN.—SENATORS: Robert M. La Follette, 


Irvine L. Lenroot. REPRESENTATIVES (Republicans, 
10; Vacancy, 1): Clifford FE. Randall, Edward Voigt, 
James G, Monahan, John C. Kleczka, Florian Lampert, 


John J. Esch, Edward E. Browne, David 


G. Classon, 
James A. Frear. Adolphus P. Nelson. 


WYOMING.—SENATORS: Francis FE. Warren, John 
B. Kendrick. REPRESENTATIVE (Republican, 1): 
At large, Frank W. Mondell. 

ALABKA.—G e B. Grigsby. 

HAWAII.—J. Kuhio Kalanianaole. 
pee UIE INERT Jplme C. De Veyra, Isauro Gab- 
aldon. 

PORTO RICO—Felix Cordova Davila. 

CLASSIFICATION 

SENATE HOUSE 
Republicans. ....... 48 Republicans. ....... 238 
Democrats. ......+0. 47 Democrats. ......... 190 
Republican and Pro- Independent. ....... 1 
gressive, ....-cccee Indep'd't Republicans 2 
—— Prohibitionist. ...... 1 
ToOtal:... «sia cease O06 Vacancies. ......... 8 
Total. ......... 435 


CantneT Cuances. Upon the election of 
Carter Glass as Senator from Virginia, David 
Franklin Houston succeeded as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Edwin James Meredith (q.v.) be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture in place of Mr. 
Houston. 

On February 13, Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State retired as a result of a lack of harmony 
hetween his views and those of the President. 
During the earlier months of the President’s long 
illness several Cabinet meetings were called under 
Mr. Lansing’s nomina] direction. Addressing Mr. 
Lansing, the President several times criticized 
him for the calling of these meetings, blaming 
him in a manner that practically called for his 
withdrawal. Finally the President in a letter 
(February 11) asked Mr. Lansing to retire and 
give the President an opportunity to select some 
one whose mind “would more willingly go 
along with” the President’s. The difference be- 
tween them appeared to have been of long stand- 
ing, and to have developed during the Peace Con- 
ference. In general it appeared to arise from 
opposing theories as to the duties of the office. 
In the large and difficult field of foreign relations 
Mr. Lansing evidently believed that it was his 
duty not to act merely as the agent of the Presi- 
dent, but to suggest and develop policies on his 
own initiative; whereas it seemed to be the 
President’s view that the Secretary of State 
should merely execute the President’s policy. 

On February 25, Bainbridge Colby, a lawyer of 
New York was nominated by the President to 
succeed Mr. Lansing. The nomination was op- 
posed by a considerable element in the Senate 
but eventually accepted. The main objections to 
Mr. Colby had to do with his changes in political 
allegiance. He was independent in tendency from 
the beginning of his career and in 1912 he had 
left the main body of hia party to support Mr. 
Roosevelt. In 1916, although Mr. Roosevelt en- 
dorsed the candidacy of Charles E. Hughes on 
the Republican ticket Mr. Colby left the party 
altogether and came out for Mr. Wilson. From 
that time he firmly supported the Wilson pol- 
icies. He was appointed a member of the Ship- 


ping Board during the war and in that capacity — 


opposed control by British interests of the for- 
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mer international mercantile marine which had 
been transferred to American registry. He was 
afterwards in Paris at the sessions of the Peace 
Conference and he was from the first a strong ad- 
vocate of the League of Nations. See Coxsy, 
BAINBRIDGE. | 

An important change took place in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with the resignation of the 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane whose ability had 
been rated very high throughout the country. In 
his letter to the President, February 28, his last 
dav of office, he criticized sharply government 
methods as he had observed them during his 
seven years as member of the cabinet. The work 
of the various departments, he said, was badly 
organized: every one was afraid of every one else: 
responsibility was evaded and the creative sense 
blunted. He advised as a partial remedy the 
selection of fewer men at the head and men of 
greater capacity. 

On April 24, it was announced that Walker 
D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, had re- 
signed, his resignation to go into effect May 15. 
He had served in the Railroad Administration 
from the time of its creation in December, 1917. 
when ‘the government assumed control, and he be- 
came Director-General, upon the retirement of 
Secretary McAdoo, Jan. 11, 1919. 

ARMY. On March 25 the House of Representa- 
tives requested information of the Executive in 
regard to the United States troops on the Rhine. 
‘To this the President replied, April 1, saying that 
these troops were under his own direction and 
not under that of Field Marshal! Foch; that most 
of them were at Coblenz; and that they num- 
bered, March 28, 726 officers and 16,756 enlisted 
men, serving in Germany, not only under the 
terms of the original armistice, but under the 
later agreements which had prolonged the arm- 
istice. 

The subject of army camps, much discussed in 
1919, continued to be prominent during the year. 
On April 12. two conflicting reports in regard to 
the construction of the 32 army camps and canton- 
ments as a result of the investigation were sub- 
mitted to the House by the War Expenditures 
Committee. The majority report which had Re- 
publican backing criticised the government of- 
ficials in charge of the war building programme 
while the minority report of the Democrats 
defended the administration. According to the 
critics of the administration the government lost 
$78,531,521 on the sixteen National Army canton- 
ments as a result of waste, inefficiency and graft. 
The minority report declared that the construc- 
tion work was equivalent to building 32 cities 
with a population of 37,000 to 46,000, but never- 
theless it was completed in three months. Thev 
characterized it as one of the great achievements 
of the war. It was learned that the sale of 
American army stocks in France had realized 
on January 4 about $800,000,000 and the total 
value was estimated at $1,700,000,000. 

The subject of army organization was under 
discussion during the year and the bill to that 
end was approved June 4. The Army Reorgan- 
ization bill was agreed upon by the House and 
Senate May 27. For description in detail see 
the article Mmitary Prooress. On June 7, 
Major-General John J. Pershing, requested the 
Secretary of War to be placed on the retired Liat 
subject to military duty in case of emergency. 

In November it was learned that the army was 
still 70,000 short of its authorized strength, 
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the figures according to the War Department 
statement being as follows: Total, 213,067; Con- 
tinental United States, 162,918; army of occupa- 
tion on the Rhine, 14,306; Philippines, 18,947 ; 
Hawaii, 6927; Panama, 5600; Porto Rico, 1493; 
China, 1406; Alaska, 867. There were a few 
troops in France and England. The strength 
of the National Guard on November 1 was 67,552 
as compared with its authorized strength, 182,830. 

Among the measures taken on behalf of ex- 
service men, had been the establishment of a 
Federal board for vocational education. In 
answer to certain criticisms to the effect that 
the board had worked inefficiently, the House 
committee on education investigated its opera- 
tion. It recommended that the board should be 
made a bureau under the Treasury department, 
or a bureau under the department of the In- 
terior. It had been charged against the board 
that although after nineteen months of opera- 
tion, it had registered over 200,000 cases, it 
had placed only 2400 men in training and had 
succeeded in training and in placing in employ- 
ment only 217. 

Soldiers’ Bonus. The House on May 29th by a 
vote of 289 to 92 passed the bill to provide 
bonuses for ex-soldiers. In order to do this they 
suspended the rules and passed it after a debate 
of forty minutes. In the majority there were 
112 Democratic votes and in the minority 40 Re- 
publican votes. The bill involved an expend- 
iture of over $1,600,000,000. At the close of the 
second session of Congress it failed of passage. 

Stmus-DAnIELs ConrTroversy. As noted under 
Congress above, a controversy began January 17 
as result of the criticism by Admiral Sims of 
Secretary Daniels’ award of naval honors which 
widened into a criticism of the conduct of the 
navy during the war. Admiral Sims maintained 
that the inefficiency of the Navy Department at 
Washington prolonged the war so that his rec- 
ommendations as the commander of the fleet had 
' not been followed, and that the morale of the 
navy had been destroyed by flagrant injustices 
of conferring decorations, etc. Emphatic denials 
on the part of the Secretary of the Navy sup- 
ported by other officials succeeded and the con- 
troversy was the subject of prolonged press 
comment. 

Law ExcLupineé ALIEN AGITATORS. Although 
certain elements in the Republican party dis- 
approved of further legislative action against 
sedition and although a sub-committee of the 
Republican National Committee with former Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge as chairman reported 
in May against enacting further laws against 
sedition, the administration continued in its re- 
pressive policy. The House bill amending the 
Jaw dealing with alien agitators was modified 
by the Senate Immigration Committee in the 
direction of wider government powers for depor- 
tation and exclusion. This bill which passed 
on June 5 and was signed by the President on 
the same day embodied the Sterling and Johnson 
proposals. It provided for the exclusion from 
the United States or deportation of alien anar- 
chists and all who “advise, advocate, or teach, 
or who are members of organizations that advise, 
advocate or teach: (1) the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the United 
States or of all forms of law, or (2) the duty, 
necessity or propriety of the ‘unlawful assault- 
ing or killing of any officer . . . of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ..., or (3) the un- 
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lawful damage, injury or destruction of property, 
or (4) sabotage”; or those who write or circulate 
or who are members of or affiliated with organ- 
izations that write or circulate any written or 
rinted matter advocating any of these things. 
presentative Johnson, Chairman of the House 
Immigration Committee and sponsor of the bill 
in the House declared the meaning of the act 
to be that these foreign revolutionists should 
not preach their doctrines or circulate their 
literature or contribute their money to these ob- 
jects and that the measure was aimed specifically 
at aliens in such revolutionary organizations as 
the I. W. W., the Communist, and Communist 
Labor parties. 

DEPORTATION OF AGITATORS. On January 2 
there were simultaneous raids by agents of the 
Department of Justice on the alleged Radicals 
in thirty cities resulting in the arrest of some 
2700 persons of whom about three-fourths were 
Russians. Steps were taken toward deporting 
convicted Radicals more rapidly despite the com- 
plaints of many prominent men on the ground 
that the policy of the administration in this res- 
pect was contrary to American traditions. On 
January 12, the attorney of the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania resigned, at the same time pub- 
lishing a statement condemning the methods of 
the Attorney-General. In his reply the latter 
cited the official manifesto of the Communist 
party as proof of its designs to overthrow the 
government by force and of its alliance with the 
Moscow International. It will be remembered 
that at the end of December 1919, a vessel named 
the Buford and nicknamed in the newspapers the 
“Soviet Ark” sailed from New York to Finland 
carrying 249 so-called Reds; also that several 
thousand arrests on the ground of revolutionary 
activities had been made in the course of the 
year 1919. The department was criticized for the 
deportation or detention of many prisoners on 
insufficient evidence. To this the Attorney-Gen- 
eral replied that after careful investigation he 
had failed to discover any instance where justice 
had not been done to an alien and he said that 
a hearing had been given in every case and 
that the accused had had every opportunity to 
justify himself. On January 21, Mr. W. B. Lloyd, 
a wealthy radical and 37 others were in- 
dicted in Chicago on the ground of anarchistic 
conspiracy. On the list of those accused 
was the name of Mr. John Reed (q.v.), well- 
known newspaper writer, but he had escaped to 
Copenhagen on his way to Finland. On January 
23, the grand jury of the Crime Court of Illinois 
indicted 85 leaders of the Communist party, in- 
cluding Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes who had already 
been sentenced, June 1, 1919, under the Espionage 
act, but the verdict against her had been reversed 
on the ground that the presiding judge had been 
biassed and had unduly influenced the jury. Her 
arrest in 1920 followed her testimony on behalf 
of a fellow Communist, Mr. Benjamin Getlow, 
who had been tried in New York on a similar 
charge and whose case attracted much attention. 
He was a clothing cutter by trade and the man- 
ager of a radical paper called the Revolutionary 
Age. He had been an active member of the 
Socialist party and on that ticket was elected 
some years before to the New York Assembly. 
He was charged with associating openly in 1918 
and 1919 with a group of anarchists who spread 
the view that the United States government had 
treated its workmen with injustice and that there 
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was no hope of bettering their condition by con- 
stitutional means. He was arrested as the re- 
sult of the work of the Lusk committee; convicted 
of conspiring to publish in his magazine the 
manifesto of the Communist party, the general 
charge being that of criminal anarchy, and re- 
ceived the maximum sentence of imprisonment, 
February 1]. Many other sentences were im- 
posed on radicals in other parts of the country. 
In Cincinnati, for example, thirteen Socialists 
were sentenced to terms ranging from three to 
fifteen months on the charge of conspiring to de- 
feat the military draft: seven of the Industrial 
Workers of the World were sentenced for murder 
in the second degree in Washington on March 13. 

Nevertheless, the activities of the authorities 
in suppressing alleged revolutionary movements 
slackened somewhat in the spring. This was due 
"in part to the decision of the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wilson, that membership in the Communist 
Labor party was not a deportable offense, and 
to the course taken by Mr. Louis F. Post, As- 
aistant Secretary, in cancelling deportation orders 
and reducing the amount of bail from $10,000 
to $1,000. Secretary Wilson’s decision was given 
out May 5, in time to prevent new raids through- 
out the country on the Communist Labor party. 
The decision was attacked by Mr. F. P. Garvin, 
Assistant Attorney-General, who said that rad- 
icala, however dangerous, would now be able 
to join the Communist Labor group without re- 
nouncing any of their principles. It was defended 
by Secretary Wilson on the ground that though 
the Communist Labor party advocated a revolu- 
tion it called for the use of parliamentary meth- 
ods. While the administration was condemned 
in labor and progressive circles for going 
too far in this matter, it was condemned in the 
opposite camp for not going far enough. In 
March, Senator King of Utah offered a resolu- 
tion for the investigation of the administration 
and the enforcement of the immigration laws and 
for inquiring leptenias s into the administra- 
tion of Mr. Frederic C. Howe, former Immigra- 
tion Commissioner of New York. Mr. King pre- 
sented a list of 80 aliens whose deportation had 
heen justified, but who had been retained by the 
Labor Department. Finally a general inquiry 
into the deportation policy of the administration 
was favored with special reference to the course 
taken by the Assistant-Secretary Post, who had 
released certain aliens whose deportation had 
heen ordered. Qn April 15, a resolution was 
offered in the House for investigation of the 
charges against Mr. Post and his impeachment 
was demanded. Hearings on the subject began 
on Apri] 27. It was charged that many hundreds 
of aliens taken under the Jaw had been released 
and that this had been done in many cases with- 
out investigation and over the head of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration. On the other hand, 
it was said that Mr. Post had merely exercised 
humanity while the “justice officers used worse 
than Russian methods.” The chairman, Mr. 
Johnson, testified that Mr. Post’s action had 
greatly hampered the work of the Department 
of Justice and had brought about a state of 
confusion which would benefit only the Red agi- 
tators. Attacks were made on Mr. Post and Sec- 
retary Wilson, at a meeting of the Senate Im- 
migration Committee May 6. Mr. Post on his 
own behalf testified May 7-8 to the effect that 
the evidence presented against him was insuf- 
ficient. At the same time he offered statistics 
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indicating that aside from the aliens deported 
on the Buford, only 22 had been deported since 
November 1, 1919; that from November 1, 1919, 
to April 24, 1920, about 6350 warrants had been 
issued and that about 5000 persons had been 
arrested of whom 3000 had been released almost 
immediately; that he had cancelled deportation 
orders for 61 Russian workers and 1322 mem- 
bers of the Communist and Communist Labor 
parties; that deportation warrants had been 
issued for 307 Russian workers and 455 Com- 
munists of whom about 263 had been deported, 
while the deportation of others had been delayed 
because the ports of destination were inaccessible. 
He said that of all the prisoners arrested by the 
Department of Justice he had found that only 
40 or 50 actually favored violence against the 
United States, and he declared that his reduction 
of bail to $1000 was in accordance with the con- 
stitutional prohibition of excessive bail and was 
sufficient. to assure the appearance of the accused. 
Attorney-General Palmer replied on June ] to 
Mr. Post’s criticism of the Department. He said 
that the latter had exceeded his power; that he 
practically encouraged Red activities; that be- 
lieving the deportation law to be wrong he had 
deliberately disregarded it, releasing dangerous 
radicals. Mr. Palmer named a number of cities 
in which the departmental raids had revealed 
preparations to make use of bombs and guns. He 
denounced as a falsehood the charge that the 
Department of Justice had agents in its service 
for the purpose of forming Communist organ- 
izations which could be raided. 

May Day passed without disturbance despite 
the expectation on the part of the Department 
of Justice of an anarchist outbreak. The At- 
torney-General declared that a far-reaching plot 
had been formed but had failed on account of 
the energetic measures taken by the Federal 
authorities and that he had seized tons of inflam- 
matory writings urging May Day outbreaks for 
the purpose of forcing peace with Soviet Russia — 
or as a protest against the arrest of radicals, 
or in pursuit of the class war; and he said a 
black list had been found on which many prom- 
inent officials had been marked for death. He 
also declared that hundreds of suspects had been 
arrested, that every public building had been 
guarded by Federal agents and police and the 
homes of threatened officials adequately protected. 

Attacks on the administrative policy of repres- 
sion, especially on the course of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer, continued throughout the year from 
a variety of sources. The National Popular Gov- 
ernment League, May 27, denounced the illeggl 
practices of the United States Department of 
Justice. It was signed by twelve prominent 
jurists including deans and professors of Harvard, 
Chicago, and many other university law faculties. 
Many affidavits were produced in proof of acts 
of cruelty and theft on the part of agents and 
the treatment of radicals was denounced as brutal 
in many specified instances. For example, in the 
hotel and coal strikes in Hartford, Buffalo, De- 
troit and New York City and in the raid on 
the Russian People’s House in New York City 
in November 1919, it declared that American 
institutions had not been protected by this course 
but on the contrary had been seriously under- 
mined and it concluded that no organization or 
radicals acting through propaganda during pre 
ceeding six months could have created so much 
revolutionary sentiment as had been created by 
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the Department of Justice itself. The opponents 
of the Department of Justice warmly commended 
the course of Assistant-Secretary Post. They 
furthermore charged the Department of Justice 
with inciting criminal agitation by agenta who 
joined various suspected associations, and with 
wholesale arrests, imprisonment without warrant, 
illegal search, criminal thefts of money and per- 
sonal property by agents of the Department, 
cruel and unusual punishments, use of govern- 
ment funds contrary to law for propaganda in 
the press, brutal and indecent treatment of women 
prisoners, etc. The American Women’s Com- 
mittee, May 31, charged the agents of the Depart- 
ment with cruelty and decided to appeal to Wash- 
ington for an investigation. On the other hand 
the Department of Justice was defended by-a 
large part of the press, and in other quarters 
there was complete indifference to the whole sub- 
ject. Moreover the Attorney-General respon- 
sible for the policy of the Department had a 
large popular following as presidential candidate 
and both he and his supporters argued that all 
measures that had been taken were thoroughly in 
the spirit of American patriotism and were ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the state. 

RETURN OF THE RAILROADS. In accordance with 
the President’s proclamation, the government 
control of railroads which had been enforced after 
Dec. 28, 1917, came to an end and the rail- 
roads were returned to their owners, March 1, 
1920. Meanwhile, the Esch-Cummins law had 
been signed by the President, February 28, and 
the operations of the railroads under private con- 
trol were begun in accordance with its provisions. 
The majority of the employees were retained. 
In many instances the officials who had operated 
the roads before the war returned to the man- 
agement. For further information in respect to 
the Esch-Cummins law, the cost under govern- 
ment operation, and the various features of rail- 
way operation during the year, see the article 
Rattways. The great railway strike of 1919 and 
its consequences down to the close of that year 
are described in the preceding YEAR Book. Early 
in 1920 the railway brotherhoods again demanded 
wage increases and in March a bi-partisan board 
discussed the points at issue, but came to an 
end in April without reaching an agreement, and 
the question was now submitted to the Labor 
Board which was organized under the Esch-Cum- 
mins bill. <A railway strike began on the Chi- 
eago and Milwaukee Railway, April 2. The 
brotherhood declared it an illegal strike having 
no relation to the wage question and aiming only 
to promote the “One Big Union” idea. 

FUEL Conrro.. The functions of the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator were divided by executive order, Feb- 
ruary 28, between the Director-General of Rail- 
roads and a commission of four. Government 
control of the prices of bituminous coal was 
terminated April 1. 

INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. As noted in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Book, after the Industrial Confer- 
ence came to an end, a second Industrial 
Conference was called by the President and as- 
sembled December 1. Its final report was issued 
March 6, 1920. See the article, LABoR ARBITRA- 
TION. 

CoaL STRIKE CoMMISSIONS. The Coal Strike 
Commission appointed December 22, 1919, to ar- 
range the difficulties between operators and 
miners, reported, March 11, in favor of a general 
wage increase of 27 per cent without change in 
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conditions. At a joint conference of miners and 
operators, March 29, it was agreed that the 
into effect 
April 1. -Meanwhile, the Wage Scale Committee 
comprising representatives of the anthracite 
parties to the dispute had been constituted and 
in June this committee proposed the appoint- ' 
ment by the President of a commission similar 
to that for bituminous coal. This was done, 
and the new commission after inyestigating the 
question reported in August in eke of a 17 
per cent advance in wages. The question of wage 
increases beyond this point was under discussion 
in December. 

TARIFF EMERGENCY BILL. On December 22, 
an emergency bil! proposed by Mr. Fordney for the 
purpose of aiding the farming interests by a 
high protective tariff on agricultural imports was 
passed in the House by a vote of 196 to 86, 
forty-one Democrats being in favor of the bill 
and fourteen Republicans against it. It gave 
the highest protection to wool, proposing duties 
ranging from 15 cents a pound on unwashed to 45 
cents a pound on washed wool. Other duties pro- 
posed were: Cattle. 30 per cent; sheep, $2 a 
head; peanuts, 3 cents a pound: beans, 2 cents 
a pound; rice, 2 cents a pound; vegetable oils, 
20 to.26 cents a gallon; wheat, 30 cents a bushel: 
corn, 15 cents a bushel. It was before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee at the close of the year. 

IMMIGRATION BILL. The Johnson Immigration 
Bill for the virtual exclusion of aliens was passed 
hy the House by vote of 293 to 41, December 
13, with amendments reducing the period of ex- 
clusion to one year instead of two, and allow- 
ing brothers and sisters of aliens residing in 
the United States to enter the country. The hill 
was then sent to the Senate. The chief arg- 
uments advanced on its hehalf in the course of 
the debate were that at the existing rate of im- 
migration 800,000 would enter the country in a 
vear; that the unemployed already numbered 
2,000,000 with a prospect of increase: that the 
housing situation would be rendered more acute 
by this influx of aliens; that the immigrants he- 
longed to classes that would remain in cities 
and aggravate the problems of congestion; that 
many of them were tainted with radical views: 
that there was danger of their introducing typhus 
and other epidemic diseases. The facts and 
figures on which these arguments rested were 
attacked by the opponents of the measure who 
also objected to certain technica] features of it. 
Much evidence was gathered at the close of the 
year indicating the prospect of a greater influx of 
aliens than ever before and many plans for re- 
stricting immigration were under discussion and 
favored in quarters opposed to the Johnson meas- 
ure as too extreme. 

THE CASE or SENATOR NEWBERRY. The long 
proceedings in the case of Senator Truman H. 
Newberry, and others charged with conspiracy 
to violate the Federal law limiting campaign ex- 
penses resulted March 20 in a verdict of guilty. 
Appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court and the case was pending at the close of 
the vear. For details see MICHIGAN. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. During 1920 the 
Philippine Commission of Independence with 
headquarters at Washington carried on a cam- 
paign for the self-government of the Islands. It 
sent an appeal to the Republican Convention at 
Chicago for the adoption of a plank declaring 
in favor of immediate independence, citing the 
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promise of the United States in the preamble 
of the Jones law of August 29, 1916, to recognize 
Philippine independence as soon as a_ stable 
government was established. This appeal com- 
plained that frequent attempts to secure the 
fulfillment of this promise had failed and that 
* the Republican Convention had called no Filipino 
delegates. It said that the American govern- 
ment had entered into a binding engagement and 
that it was the duty of the great political parties 
to see that the promise was kept. In his mes- 
sage of December 7, President Wilson said on 
this subject: 


“Allow me to call your attention to the fact that 
the people of the Philippine Islands have succeeded in 
maintaining a stable government since the last action 
of the Congress in their behalf, and have thus fulfilled 
the condition set by the Congress as precedent to a con- 
sideration of granting independence to the Islands. I 
respectfully submit that this condition precedent having 
been fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our duty to 
keep our promise to the people of those islands by 
granting them the independence which they so honor- 
ably covet.’’ 


RELATIONS WITH Harti. For more than a year 
there were rumors of American misgovernment 
in Haiti, including charges of atrocities on the 
part of American troops. As a rule the gen- 
eral policy of the United States was not con- 
demned, but it was said that individual acts of op- 
pression were frequent owing to the bad choice 
of the American officials. A charge commonly 
made was that many appointments were simply 
the result of party considerations without regard 
to the merits of the appointees. Later, in the 
middle of 1920, magazine articles began to appear 
referring to instances of irregular warfare in 
Haiti and to the severity of Americans in putting 
down the go-called cacos, a class of bandits and 
revolutionists that hid in the mountains and 
made occasional forays. These were followed by 
articles specifically charging American troops 
with acts of brutality including a resort to the 
same kind of torture formerly said to have been 
employed in the Philippines, such as the “water 
cure.” It was said that about 3000 natives had 
been killed during the occupation by the Ameri- 
cans; also that some of the revolts had been 
occasioned by the course of the Americans in 
enforcing the corvée or compulsory road service. 
The American government took notice of these 
charges in October, as the result of a letter ad- 
dressed, Oct. 2, 1919 by Brigadier-General 
George Barnett, former major-general in com- 
mand of the Marine Corps, to Colonel Russell 
who was then in command of the Marines in 
Haiti. This letter was not brought to the at- 
tention of the officials at Washington till the 
autumn of 1920. In it General Barnett had said 
that the court-martial of a private in the Marines 
for the killing of a native had brought out a 
statement by his counsel showing that practical- 
ly indiscriminate killing of the natives had 
been going on for some time. He said that 3250 
natives had been killed by American troops, but 
subsequently changed the figure to 2250. The 
Secretary of the Navy, Daniels, in a public ad- 
dress in October declared that he had not heard 
of these conditions and that they would be im- 
mediately investigated. A court of inquiry was 
convened toward the end of the month with 
Admiral Henry T. Mayo as presiding officer and 
on October 27, General Barnett was called as the 
first witness. 

He said that the evidence on which he based 
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his letter was brought to his attention when he 
reviewed the records of the military trials of 
two privates of the Marines on the charge of 
unlawful execution of the natives. He explained 
that by indiscriminate killing he did not mean 
that the killings were to be Jaid at the door of 
the Marines as a whole, but only of individuals, 
and that he had no evidence other than what 
was afforded by those two military trials, but 
desired the commandant in Haiti to look into 
the conditions implied by the counsel of one of 
the prisoners. Major E. M. McClellan who aided 
General Barnett in preparing the report on Haiti 
was next called. He submitted a list of killings 
from the beginning of the American occupation 
in 1915 to June 30, 1920. The total was 2250 
and the greater number was reported for 1919, 
namely 1861. Major McClellan declared that the 
figures were compiled from official reports at Ma- 
rine headquarters. The large number killed in 
1919 was explained by the campaign carried on 
in that year for the purpose of clearing the island 
of the bandits. Major Thomas C. Turner, Ad- 
jutant of the First Brigade of Marines, testified 
on November 12 before the National Committee 
of Inquiry that after the American occupation 
there had been 17,000 bandits in the field at 
various intervals and that of these 7608 had sur- 
rendered. In the cotrse of nearly 300 engage- 
ments after the campaign against the bandits 
began in October 1919, 1132 Haitians were killed. 
He testified that the troops had never molested 
the inhabitants. In subsequent testimony on be- 
half of the Marines the cruelty and de- 
structiveness of the bandits were emphasized. 
According to one witness, as many as two thou- 
sand peaceful Haitians had been killed by them 
within a few years and during the summer of 
1919 large farming regions had been completely 
devastated. Moreover it was charged that the 
bandits mutilated the marines and the gendarmes 
whom they captured. Instances of shocking bru- 
tality were cited. 

After the publication of the charges against 
the Marines, the State Department sent Rear- 
Admiral H. S. Napp on a special mission to Haiti 
to investigate conditions in the bandit district. 
He reported that throughout that region there 
had been a great improvement, that women tra- 
versed the country freely without protection and 
that everywhere the people expressed gratitude 
for their security from the attacks of the cacos 
or bandits. As to the Marines, the prevailing 
disposition seemed to be to regard them as 
friends, but there was much distrust of the gen- 
darmes who being natives and largely from the 
lower class were inclined to robbery. 

While the investigation of alleged brutalities 


on the part of the Marines was going on, 
President Dartiguenave of Haiti appealed No- 


vember 13 for a Congressional investigation of 
the American civil administration. He said the 
civil administration was more oppressive than 
the military, and attacked the methods of the 
minister, Mr. Blanchard and the financial coun- 
sel, Mr. John MclIlhenny. The latter he said 
did not report to the Haitian government but 
required that government to submit to his will. 
As an instance of the latter’s arbitrary courses 
he said that aided by the American minister he 
had confiscated salaries of the president, secre- 
tary of the state, and the members of thé leg- 
islative council, on account of the Haitian gov- 
ernment’s refusal to insert in the contract of 
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the National Bank of Haiti, which was con- 
trolled by the National City Bank of New York, 
a clause prohibiting the importation into Haiti 
of foreign gold. After many other allegations in 
respect to misgovernment and failure to keep 
to the spirit of the treaty, he said that all the 
efforts of his government to collaborate with the 
American authorities were disdained and_ re- 
pulsed, and that the State Department closed ite 
ears to protests. As to the American Marines 
had no way of proving homicide or violence and 
while he had heard of various regrettable acts, 
he believed the accusations had been exaggerated 
by public clamor. In general the people had 
rejoiced over the coming of the Americans. Ac- 
cording to reports in the press, the administra- 
tion attached no importance to the criticism by 
the Haitian president and sustained the acts 
of the American minister. 

There was much sympathy in certain quarters 
with the position of President Dartiguenave who 
though showing readiness to forget the past de- 
clared that there had been serious abuse of 
power. His demand that there should be a Con- 
gressiona] investigation was favorably received 
by many American newspapers. He said that 
for a long time a system of terrorism had been 
applied but that it had ceased when the com- 
mand of the gendarmes passed over to General 
Wise and Colonel Hooker in July, 1919. With- 
out distinction of party, many American writers 
for the press deplored conditions in Haiti and 
especially the policy of concealment which had 

revented the facts from being known for 80 
ong. The application of the system of corvées 
had been an especial grievance. It was a relic 
of the old French law requiring service in kind, 
but according to critics of the American admin- 
istration it had served as a means of organizing 
forced labor in a form that practically amounted 
to slavery. Another grievance was the appoint- 
ment in Haiti of Americans from the southern 
States whose prejudice was likely to lead them 
into courses needlessly offensive to the people. 
It was said that they showed a marked lack of 
tact and sometimes brutality in dealing with the 
cultivated element in the colored population. 
The American officials also were said to have 
treated the local government without due 
respect. Instances were cited in the press as 
evidences that the American government had been 
disposed to treat the Haitians like disorderly 
children. The criticism of the government was 
not directed against its intentions or against 
the American policy. Nor was it said that 
the military occupation had not been resulting 
beneficially to the people. The criticism dealt 
mainly with the lack of wisdom shown in the 
choice of officials, the lack of tact, the long 
continued policy of concealment and the ap- 
parent desire to escape responsibility at any 
cost. It was only after many months that the 
government took notice of the charges against 
it. A year before the subject became matter 
for official action, misrule in Haiti had been defi- 
nitely charged in various quarters. 

THE TREATY IN Conoress. The President had 
opposed any reservations of the Treaty and was 
against all amendments hy the Senate, despite 
the fact that many of his own party believed 
that the amendments had not destroyed the sub- 
stance of the League of Nations plan. In his 
Jackson Day letter of January 8, he declared 
strongly against textual changes and intimated 
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that the Treaty should be submitted to the peo- 
ple in the approaching election as “a great and 
solemn referendum.” In the same month Vis- 
count Grey who had come to Washington as tem- 
orary Ambassador to succeed the Earl of 

eading issued a letter which was published in 
the London Times January 31. In this he held 
that the reservations were not unreasonable from 
the American point of view and were in no way 
injurious to Great Britain or the other mem- 
bers of the League. He accepted the principle 
of the Lodge amendment in respect to the re- 
presentation of British dominions in the League. 
This letter appeared to be in conformity with 
the opinions of the French and English govern- 
ments. There was some comment in the Ameri- 
can press to the effect that Lord Grey had inter- 
fered improperly in American affairs but this 
aspect of the matter was not much insisted upon. 
Political lines divided opinion inside Congress 
but not to the same extent outside. Bi-partisan 
conferences were held in January but on Ja- 
nuary 31 Senator Lodge declared that they had 
failed. On February 9, the Senate voted, 63 to 9, 
to suspend the rules and permit reconsideration. 
The Treaty was referred to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee which reported it. Feb- 
ruary 16, and from that time it was almost 
continously debated till March 19, when it failed 
of passage. The vote lacked the necessary two 
thirds majority by seven, the final vote, being 
57 for ratification and 87 against (including 
pairs). The vote for ratification including pairs 
was, according to political parties, 34 Republicans 
and 33 Democrats; against ratification, 24 Democ- 
rats and 15 Republicans. On March 8, in a letter 
addressed to Senator Hitchcock the President 
reaffirmed his opposition to any change in Ar- 
ticle X (see preceding YEAR Boor, p. 766) say- 
ing that any reservation which deprived the 
League of Nations of the force of that article cut 
out the very heart of the Covenant, and that the 
article in question represented the renunciation 
by the great Powers of their imperialistic policies 
and marked the acceptance of a new doctrine 
in the world’s affairs; that all the imperialistic 
influences in Europe had been hostile ‘to it and 
that its defeat now would mark the complete 
triumph of their efforts to nullify the Treaty. 
In this letter he made the following remark 
which was widely discussed and gave preat of- 
fense to the controlling party in France and its 
supporters in other countries. “Throughout the 
sessions of the Conference in Paris it was evident 
that a militaristic party under the most in- 
fluential leadership was seeking to gain ascen- 
dency in the counsels of France. They were de- 
feated then, but are in control now.” Another 
remark of his was significant as showing the un- 
compromising attitude that he maintained: “I 
hear of reservationists and mild reservationists 
but I cannot understand the difference between 
8 nullifier and a mild nullifier.... I have been 
struck by the fact that practically every so- 
called reservation was in effect a rather sweep- 
ing nullification of the terms of the treaty itself.” 
In spite of the President’s attitude, the Senate 
adopted, March 15, by a vote of 56 to 26, a 
reservation in respect to Article X in a form 
even stronger than had previously been accepted. 
and in this vote 14 Democrats voted with the 
Republicans. The reservation in its final form 
was as follows: 
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‘The United States assumes no obligations to employ 
its military or naval forces or any form of economic 
discrimination to preserve the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any other country, or to 
interfere in controversies between nations, whether 
u member of the league or not. under the provisions 
of Article X; or to employ the military or naval forces 
of the United States under any article of the treaty 
for any purpose unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress in the exercise of full liberty of action shall by act 
or joint resolution so declare.” 


A fifteenth reservation adopted the day he- 
fore the final vote (March 18) was much dis- 
cussed. This related to Ireland and declared 
the adherence of the United States to the resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the aspirations of the 
Irish people for a government of their own choice, 
adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, adding that 
when such government is attained, “a consum- 
mation, which, it is hoped, is at hand, it should 
promptly be admitted as a member of the League 
of Nations.” This reservation was passed by 
a vote of 38 to 36, with 21 Democrats and 17 
Republicans voting in the affirmative. 

The day after the adverse vote of March 19, 
the rejected Treaty was sent back to the Presi- 
dent. There had been a small group of Senators 
of whom Senator Borah was the leader, who 
were known as irreconcilable in their opposi- 
tion to the Treaty and the League. They were, 
for the most part, Republicans. But the major- 
ity of the Senate under Senator Lodge’s leader- 
ship favored the Treaty if its acceptance were ac- 
companied by a resolution making certain qual- 
ifications and by the reservations. It was be- 
lieved that enough Democrats would vote with 
the Republicans on this issue to give it the 
necessary two-thirds majority. When the above- 
mentioned votes were taken it was charged in 
certain quarters that Senator Lodge ‘and the 
Borah group had combined in order to make 
the reservations still more objectionable to the 
administration and it was charged by others even 
that the administration forces had united with 
the Borah group for the purpose of defeating 
the Treaty altogother, rather than accept it with 
amendments. Among persons of moderate opin- 
jons there was much criticism of the administra- 
tion for not accepting the Treaty with the com- 
paratively slight reservations that would have 
heen possible at the beginning of the discussion. 
‘As the discussion went on, the opposition grew 
stronger and the reservations were finally more 
serious than they would have been at first. 

Tie War Status. After the Treaty was re- 
jected in the Senate efforts were made in the 
House to end the war by joint resolution. A 
motion to this effect was brought forward by 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and it was passed by the House on April 9, 
by a vote of 242 to 150, with 22 Democrats vot- 
ing in the affirmative, while only two Republic- 
ans voted against it. It went to the Senate 
where it was referred to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of which Senator Lodge was chairman. 
On April 30, the committee, by a strict party 
vote, reported favorably as a substitute for the 
House resolution, a resolution that had been 
drafted by Senator Knox. 

THE Knox REsoLuTion. The Knox resolution 
proposed the repeal of the joint resolution of 
April 6, 1917, which declared the existence of 
a state of war with Germany and in place of 
it to declare that the state of war was at an 
end provided that the United States should re- 
tain possession of the property of the German 
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government and ‘its subjects which was then in 
its hands until such time as a treaty was ratified 
containing suitable provisions in regard to claims 
growing out of the war or unti] the German 
government had granted to the citizens of the 
United States the most-favored-nation treatment 
and confirmed to the United States the fines. 
seizures, etc., made at the expense of Germany 
during the war. It was further provided that 
Germany was to forego any pecuniary claim based 
on injuries which had occurred before the treaty 
came into effect and that the United States did 
not waive any of the rights or privileges ac- 
quired by it or by its situation under the <Ar- 
mistice or under the Treaty of Versailles. 

The subject of the Knox resolution was widely 
discussed during 1920 and the measure was crit- 
icized severely as going too far against the de- 
feated enemy and as likely to involve damage 
suits. It was argued that if it established peace 
without Germany’s acceptance of the conditions, 
the United States or its citizens would be liable 
under international law to suits on the part of 
Germany for the private property seized during 
the war. It was also criticized for the attempt 
to secure to the United States the benefits of 
the Treaty which the Senate had refused to 
ratify. Senator Knox in arguing on its behalf 
charged that President Wilson had maintained 
a state of war in order to force the Senate to 
accept a Treaty which had been almost univer- 
sally discredited. He said that the Treaty itself 
provided for the act which would terminate 
the war and that it was evidently the intention 
at that time that the war would end. The debate 
that followed turned mainly on the question 
whether the legal status was that of peace or 
war. The President sent a telegram to the chair- 
man of the Democratic Central Committee at 
Portland, Oregon, which was published on May 9. 
In this, he called upon the legislatures to sup- 
port the treaty and condemn the Lodge reserva- 
tions. He said the League of Nations was the 
hope of the world and that if it were not ratified, 
the chief motive which had brought America 
into the war would be defeated. On May 13 
the Knox resolution was amended by eliminat- 
ing the request to the President that he should 
negotiate a separate treaty with Germany. In 
its amended form, the Senate voted it on May 15 
by 43 to 38. Among the affirmative votes were 
those of three Democrats; Senators Reed, Shields 
and Walsh, and among the negative votes, there 
was one Republican, Senator Nelson, while an- 
other, Senator McCumber was paired. On 
May 19, it was reported to the House which on 
May 21, the House of Representatives adopted 
it by a vote of 228 to 139; 19 Democrats voting 
in the affirmative. On May 27, the President 
vetoed the measure with a message to Congress 
to the following effect: He was unwilling to 
become a party to an action that would stain 
the honor of the United States. The resolution 
seemed to establish peace with Germany without 
exacting from the German government anything 
by way of setting right the numberless wrongs 
which it had done. The resolution said nothing 
about reduction of armaments, vindications of 
the rights of Belgium, release of the Christian 
populations of the Ottoman Empire or other im- 
portant elements of pacification. The United 
States declared in effect it did not care to take 
any further risks or to assume any further re- 
sponsibilities with regard to the freedom of na- 
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tions or the sacredness of international obliga- 
tions or the safety of independent peoples. On 
May 28, a motion to pass the resolution over the 
President’s veto was lost by a vote of 219 against 
152, 17 Democrats voting with the majority, and 
2 Republicans voting with the minority. Thus 
the deadlock continued in the summer of 1920. 

On June 3, the House by a vote of 343 to 3 
passed a resolution repealing all the war meas- 
ures except the Lever Food and Fuel Control act 
and the Trading with the Enemy act and on the 
following day the resolution passed the Senate, 
but the President failed to attach his signature 
to it so it did not go into effect. 

THE TREATY AS A CAMPAIGN ISSUE. In May, 
the President declared that the Democrats as a 
party should endorse and support the Treaty 
and condemn the Lodge reservations. Meanwhile 
the opinions of prominent men in both parties 
had become very diverse and the lines between 
the two parties were indistinct. Democratic sen- 
timent seemed to be drifting away from the 
President’s position to a willingness to accept 
reservations and Republican sentiment on the 
other hand seemed to be veering toward the more 
hostile attitude in respect to the League of Na- 
tions of Senators Johnson, Borah, and others. 
' Many prominent Republicans like former Presi- 
dent Taft, Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, 
and Mr. George W. Wickersham, had been com- 
mitted to the Treaty and the League of Nations 
and while they favored mild reservations, they 
were much closer to the Democratic attitude 
than they were to the attitude of Borah and 
Johnson. Mr. Hoover had entered the Repub- 
lican primaries in California against Senator 
Johnson, but when he was accused of being too 
European in his attitude, he declared that he 
had supported the Treaty only on the basis of 
the Lodge reservations. Before the meeting of 
the Republican convention in Chicago, there was 
much uncertainty in regard to this issue. The 
views of leaders like Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, and 
Mr. Hughes, were fairly close to those of Senator 
Lodge and the Senate majority during the long 
debate. These views were also supported by 
General Wood, Governor Lowden, Mr. Hoover, 
and others. On the other hand were prominent 
Republicans like Senators Knox, Borah, Johnson, 
and Poindexter who were irreconcilable opponents 
of the League. See below Political Campaign. 

THE CAMPAIGN. The Republican speakers for 
the mast part occupied themselves in criticizing 
the Democratic administration, but they pointed 
also to the record of the Republican party for 
constructive service since the Civil War. It was 
not difficult to convince hearers of its superiority 
for it had been in power the greater part of 
the time. For the same reason it could point also 
to the larger number of political veterans who 
had distinguished themselves in the public ser- 
vice. A common argument for the Republicans 
during the campaign was based on the greater 
average ability of Republican officials, and pol- 
iticians. There were signs early in the year that 
the old division of the Republican party into 
Conservative and Roosevelt or Progressive el- 
ements had disappeared although some members 
of the latter were supporting Senator Hiram 
Johnson. There was an irreconcilable difference, 
however, among the persons who were talked of 
as candidates in regard to the views on the 
League of Nations. Senator Hiram Johnson, 
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for example, was opposed to any League at all 
resembling that which the President stood for. 
Mr. Hoover, whose allegiance was uncertain as 
between the two great political parties, but who 
subsequently declared himself a Republican, was 
a strong supporter of the League. 

Among the Democrats, the majority appeared 
to be somewhat mildly in favor of the Treaty 
and the League. It was believed by some that 
the President’s eourse would have the effect of 
ranging the supporters of the League on the 
Democratic side and putting the Republicans in 
a position of destroyers of the Treaty and enemies 
of the League, but this situation was not brought 
about. The Democratic party as a whole was 
not in favor of the strict devotion to the exist- 
ing document that had marked the President’s 
attitude. There were many in the Democratic 
party who believed that the President was too 
uncompromising in respect to modifications of 
the Covenant. It seemed certain, for example, 
that the New York Democratic delegation which 
would be the largest at the San Francisco Con- 
vention was less in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s views than were most of the Republican 
delegates. The democracy of New York City, 
under Tammany’s control was mere hostile to 
Mr. Wilson’s ideas in respect to the League of 
Nations than were the Republican followers of 
Mr. Knox. In New York among the Democrats, 
the hostility: to the League assumed an anti- 
British tinge and many Democratic politicians 
were supporting the Sein Finn Irish movement 
in a manner that was distinctly hostile to the 
British government. Mr. Bryan declared for the 
Lodge reservations and against the White House 
position. In short, during the first half of the 
year at least it was plain that the League of 
Nations issue divided both parties, and as time 
went on its opponents seemed to _ increase. 
This was in part due to a growing distrust of 
the modern European governments and a con- 
siderable resentment against what was supposed 
to be a lack of appreciation in Europe of Ameri- 
ca’s efforts in the war. Mr. Wilson was ap- 
plauded in liberal quarters when he insisted upon 
American responsibility as a guiding principle 
but this was not a monopoly of the President’s, 
Mr. Root also recognized in full measure Ameri- 
can responsibility in world affairs but he ap- 
proved the Treaty with Senator Lodge’s reserva- 
tions. Senator Lodge himself granted the main 
principle of international codperation and the 
main elements provided for it in the Treaty. 
After the reservations weré passed by the Sen- 
ate, moreover, it had been made plain by the 
British, French and Italian governments that 
they did not believe these amendments affected 
vitally the Treaty or prevented the development 
of the League of Nations. In the early part 
of the year the general principles of the reserva- 
tions had been accepted by General Wood, Gov- 
ernor Lowden and Mr. Hoover, and among the 
other candidates Senator Harding and President 
Butler had made it plain that they would not 
advocate a policy that would involve the fore- 
going by America of her international obliga- 
tions. As the day for the Convention approached, 
the situation was altogether uncertain. While 
the majority of the leaders appeared to be in 


general agreement with the Lodge ition, 
others like Senators Knox, Hiram Johnson, 
Borah and Poindexter were irreconcilable. The 


‘public mind was evidently not centred upon the 
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Peace Treaty and there was no chance that the 
election would take the form of the “solemn 
referendum” demanded by President Wilson in 
the Jackson Day letter, quoted above. Many 
other matters were more generally discussed. 
The question of the enforcement of prohibition, 
for example, constantly engaged the public at- 
tention though it did not become a party issue. 

PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. Several of the 
“booms” for Presidential candidates had been 
going on in 1919 and within the early months 
of 1920 they were well under way. The strong- 
est was that of General Wood, and next perhaps 
was that of Mr. Herbert Hoover. From the time 
his name was brought up in 1919 he was con- 
sidered as a Democratic possibility or as likely 
to rally a Progressive or independent vote but 
he gave out in the spring that he would run 
only as a Republican candidate. Other Repub- 
lican candidates prominently discussed at the 
beginning of the year were Senator Hiram John- 
son of California and Governor frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois; and among those frequently men- 
tioned were Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chussetts; Governor Allen of Kansas; Senator 
Warren G. Harding of Ohio; and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of New York. During the first 
half of the year, indications pointed to the suc- 
cess of General Wood’s candidacy. He was cer- 
tainly the most conspicuous figure among those 
put forward and his campaign made rapid pro- 
gress. Early in the year his supporters were 
counting on 300 delegates pledged to him at the 
Convention at the start; and from New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New England alone, 
100 delegates were claimed. Mr. Frank H. Hitch- 
cock who had managed the Taft and Hughes cam- 
paigns gave his adherence to the Wood movement 
which, however, was directed by Colonel Wm. 
Proctor of Ohio, who became national chairman 
and active director. The arguments for General 
Wood included the following points: He had 
won a wide reputation as an administrator and 
organizer in Cuba and the Philippines after 
the Spanish-American War; his record during 
the late war had won him especially the support 
of service men and he had also a large follow. 
ing among all who were impatient of the slowness 
of which this country had prepared for war. 
It was he who developed the Plattsburg idea and 
the system of military training and other agen- 
cies which helped to prepare the country for war. 
The Plattsburg association was one of the first 
to take steps on his behalf and the movement 
spread throughout the training camps associa- 
tions. At its beginning it was Tareely voluntary 
and it included many young men who offered 
their services as clerks, stenographers, etc. in 
the campaign. By the close of March, the Leo- 
nard Wood League which had become a national 
organization had active branches in thirty-five 
States. It undertook a comprehensive campaign 
and issued a vast number of books, pamphlets, 
etc. telling of the candidate’s achievements. The 
‘leading argument on his behalf was that he was 
a strong man who would deal resolutely with 
the difficulties of reconstruction. His American- 
ism was much emphasized and his soundness in 
respect to all extreme ideas. By the middle of 
April he was generally regarded as the leading 
‘Republican candidate. At this time there arose 
a discussion over the expenditures of candidates 
which continued to the time of the Convention. 
Large amounts of money were spent on behalf 
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of General Wood, but this was defined as neces- 
sary in a campaign of publicity. His expend- 
itures being apparently in great excess over those 
of his competitors gave his opponents chance to 
attack him. A striking ‘feature of the early 
phase of the political campaign was Senator 
Johnson’s speaking tour on the issue of the 
League of Nations. He had been from the first 
one of the “irreconcilables,” opposing the Cov- 
enant as soon as it was read’ before the Senate, 
and he insisted that the subject should go to 
the people for decision. According to his argu- 
ments the particular League of Nations pro- 
posed by the Paris Peace Conference would bring 
about conditions directly opposite to those at 
which it aimed—in other words would result 
in countless wars and commit the United States 
to participation in them for an indefinite period. 
He was not opposed to another kind of pe e 
in which nations could assemble under codified 
international laws, and which would allow: Amer- 
ica complete liberty of action. The main point 
in Senator Johnson’s candidacy aside from this 
irreconcilable attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions was his appeal on the basis of a progres- 
sive record to the more advanced element 
among Democrats and Republicans. 

At the presidential preference primaries in 
most of the States the names of three of the 
candidates appeared on the ballots, namely, Gen- 
eral Wood, Governor Lowden and Senator John- 
son. Johnson had a large majority in North 
Dakota; a plurality in Michigan, a large major- 
ity in California, and took the lead in Nebraska 
and Montana. Lowden was far in the lead in 
Illinois. Wood had a plurality in South Dakota; 
won in New Jersey over Johnson by a small ma- 
jority, and had a plurality in Indiana. Harding 
carried his own State, Ohio. Johnson in Cali- 
fornia received 370,905 as against 210,561 for 
Hoover. On the eve of the election press es- 
timates gave 125 votes pledged to Wood, 112 to 
Johnson, 72 to Lowden and 39 to Harding. 

As to the Democrats it was known that the 
President would not be a candidate although 
for some time there were some who believed 
that his objections might be overcome. There 
was also a faint hope on the part of a certain 
element that Mr. Bryan might be nominated. 
The first on the list in the early part of the 
year was undoubtedly Mr. McAdoo, the former 
Secretary of the Treasury. As the President’s 
son-in-law he was objectionable to a certain el- 
ement in the party that had opposed the Presi- 
dent but his difference with the President on 
certain important respects tended to offset this 
objection and he further appealed to the Progres- 
sive and Independent voters. Other candidates 
discussed but not prominently were Governor Cox 
of. Ohio; Mr. John W. Davis, Ambassador to 
England and Mr. Champ Clark. In April the 
leading candidates were Mr. McAdoo, Governor 
Edwards, and Attorney-General A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer; but in the course of the month Mr. McAdoo 
publicly declared that he would not perniit his 
name to be voted on in the primaries. The 
persons talked of as Democratic candidates were 
not especially active and Attorney-General 
Palmer was the only one who made a general 
speaking tour. One of the features of Governor 
Edwards’ campaign was the use made of his 
strong opposition to the Prohibition amendment 
and on this account he was vigorously opposed 
by Mr. William Jennings Bryan. 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AND PLAT- 
FORM. In December, 1919, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee at Washington decided to call 
the National Convention at Chicago on June 8, 
1920, the number of delegates to be 984. In 
January, 1920, a plan for drafting the platform 
went into effect. This consisted partly in the 
sending out of questionnaires in order to as- 
certain the opinion of a large number of citizens. 
On the information thus derived and from other 
sources, a series of reports was prepared for the 
platform committee. The Convention met at 
Chicago on June 8th, and was called to order 


by Mr. Will H. Hayes, Chairman of the National 


Committee. The opening address was delivered 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts 
who presided over the first session. He expressed 
those views upon the League of Nations which 
’ had long been familiar to the public as charac- 
teristic of the group of politicians that he rep- 
resented. He accepted the question definitely as 
an issue in the campaign declaring that the peo- 
ple must decide what they thought of Mr. Wil- 
sou's League and the sacrifice of America. He 
praised the Senate’s opposition to the Peace Trea- 
ty as patriotic and wise. The League, he gaid, 
was seen from the debate on it to be not a 
league for peace but an alliance, and he criticised 
it for not restoring the Hague Convention, for 
doing nothing toward the development of inter- 
national law, for not providing for a world court 
or Judicial decisions, and for taking no meas- 
ures for the settlement of non-justiciable ques- 
tions. ‘This alliance, moreover, which was silent 
in respect to any real peace agreement, contained 
clauses which threatened the existence of the 
United States as an independent power. As time 
went on, he said, the opponents of the Covenant 
had increased until now the number who would be 
willing to accept it in the form in which the 
President brought it back from Europe was 
negligible. He repeated the attacks on Article 
X, saying it would not only drag us into every 
dispute and every war in Europe and the rest 
of the world but would oblige our soldiers and 
sailors to lay down their lives for causes in 
which they had no interest. He defended the 
reservations of the Senate and the Knox peace 
resolution. In regard to other foreign matters 
he favored a firm Mexican policy under the 
Monroe Doctrine and censured the Mexican pol- 
icy pursued by the administration; and he objec- 
ted to the President’s request for a mandate in 
Armenia on the ground that it would. mean a 
sacrifice of American lives for an indefinite period 
and that the American people had already shown 
their sympathy for Armenia by giving them 
more than $40,000,000 for her relief. In respect 
to domestic policy he said that it was impossible 
to carry out the necessary economic measures 
and especially the tariff legislation so long as 
a Democratic free trader of socialistic tendencies 
was in the White House. 

At the second session, June 9, Senator Lodge 
was retained as permanent chairman, and Sen- 
ator Watson of Indiana was elected chairman of 
the committee on resolutions. This committee 
was in session for nearly forty-eight hours and 
seemed in danger of splitting on the issues pre- 
sented, especially on that of the League of Na- 
tions. The irreconcilable group headed by Sen- 
ators Johnson, Borah, McCormick and others 
threatened to bolt if the Convention endorsed 
the League. At the third session, June 10, how- 
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ever, the committee on resolutions reported a 
final agreement on the part of the members 
and declared that the platform would be pre- 
sented in a unanimous report. 

The nominations were made at the session of 
June 11. General Leonard Wood was nominated 
by Governor Allen of Kansas; Hiram Johnson 
by Charles L. Wheeler of California; Senator 
Warren G. Harding of Ohio, by former Governor 
Frank B. Wills of Ohio; Governor Frank O. 
Lowden by Congressman William B. Rodenberg 
of Illinois; Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts, by Congressman H. Gillett, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Governor Wil- 
liam C. Sproul of Pennsylvania by Major J. 
Hampton Moore of Philadelphia; Herbert Hoover 


_of New York by Judge Nathan L. Miller of New 


York; Nicholas Murray Butler of New York, 
by Senator Ogden Mills of New York. Other 
candidates were Messrs. LaFollette, Pritchard, 
Sutherland, Poindexter, Du Pont, Borah, Knox, 
Watson and Warren. For four days the balloting 
took place with no choice in sight. General Wood 
whose ballot was the largest, namely 28714 at 
the first vote, received 314144 at the fourth. 
Lowden came next with 21114 at the first and 
289 at the fourth. Johnson stood third receiv- 
ing 13314 on the first with 14014 on the fourth. 
Harding came next with 6514 on the first, fall- 
ing to 614% on the fourth. There appared to be 
no definite group in control and the choice at 
this time was largely a matter of speculation, 
but even then it was believed that a combination 
had been formed to prevent the nomination of 
Wood and Lowden; and it was believed that Sena- 
tor Johnson was out of the running. The objec- 
tions to Wood and Lowden arose mainly from al- 
leged disclosures in regard to money contributions 
in their primary campaigns. After the seventh 
ballot the name of Senator Harding began to 
come rapidly forward and on the eighth ballot his 
vote increased to 11344. During the recess that 
followed the friends of Wood and Lowden rallied 
in the hope of effecting a combination that would 
check the Harding movement, but did not suc- 
ceed, and when the ninth ballot was taken 
Harding led with 374 votes, Wood falling from 
299 on the eighth to 248 on the ninth, Lowden 
from 307 to 12114, and Johnson to 82. The suc- 
cess of Harding was now assured and on the tenth 
ballot he received 6921% votes, that is, 200 in ex- 
cess of a majority. For Vice-President the chief 
nominations were Governor Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin and Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas. On the first ballot Gov- 
ernor Coolidge received 67414 votes. The Con- 
vention adjourned, June 12. The platform as 
summarized by the Political Science Quarterly 
contained the following main features: 


Declares that the “outstanding features of the Demo- 
cratic Administration have been complete unprepared: 
ness for war and complete unpreparednesg for peace” ; 
pledges itself ‘‘to end executive autocracy and to restore 
to the people their constitutional Government”; praises 
the work of the Republican Congress in enacting a “pro- 
gram of constructive legislation’; recognizes the justice 
of collective bargaining as a means of promoting good- 
will in industry as well as the justice of government 
initiative to reduce the frequency of strikes and lock- 
outs; denies the right to strike against the government, 
favors the establishment of impartial tribunals to in- 
vestigate facts relative to labor disputes in public 
utilities, the decisions of such tribunals to be morally 
but not legally binding; advocates impartial commis- 
sions and better facilities for voluntary ‘mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration to settle disputes in private 
industries; favors the establishment of an executive 
budget and the reorganization of federal departments 
and bureaus to secure a more business-like distribution 
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of functions; declares the President's refusal to sign 
the resolution repealing war-time legislation an intol- 
erable usurpation, deserving the severest condemnation ; 
pledges the party to a more just and simple system of 
taxation; opposes government ownership and operation 
or employee operation of the railroads ; affirms the 
party’s faith in the protective principle ‘for the pre- 
servation of the home market for American labor, 
agriculture, and industry’; declares in favor of a 
privately owned merchant marine, and recommends 
that all ships engaged in coastwise trade and all vessels 
of the American merchant marine pass through the 
Panama Canal without premium of tolls; declares 
in favor of revising the immigration laws to keep out 
undesirables and the naturalization laws to test more 
adequately the alien's fitness for citizenship; de- 
mands that every American citizen enjoy the ancient 
and constitutiona) right of free speech, free press and 
free assembly. but that no one be allowed to advocate 
resistance to law or the violent overthrow of the goverr 
ment; condemns the ‘vigorous malpractice of the De- 
partments of Justice and Labor” in dealing with alien 
agitators; urges Congress to consider the most effective 
means to end lynching; promises to care generously for 
the maimed and disabled men of the recent war; urges 
Republican legislatures to ratify the suffrage amend- 
ment to enable the women of the nation to partici- 
pate in the election of 1920; endorses the principle 
of federal aid to the states for vocational and agricult- 
ural training; favors a federal child labor law; sev- 
erely arraigns the foreign policy of the Administration 
as ‘founded upon no principle and directed by no 
definite conception of our nation’s rights and obliga- 
tions” as “humiliating to America and irritating to 
otLer nations,” .and favors “a liberal and gencrous 
foreign policy, founded upon definite moral and_polit- 
ical principles, characterized by a clear understanding 
of and firm adherence to our own rights, and unfailing 
respect for the rights of others’’; condemns as ineffec- 
tive the licy of the Administration ‘in Mexican 
matters an pees the Republican party to a ‘‘consist- 
ent, firm and effective policy toward Mexico that shall 
enforce respect for the American fing and that shall 
protect the rights of American citizens in Mexico to 
security of life and property’’; condemns the President 
for asking Congress to empower him to accept @ man- 
date for Armenia, the acceptance of which ‘would 
throw the United States into the very maelstrom of 
European quarrels;"’ and finally declares that the cov- 
enant signed by the President at Paris failed signally 
in promoting agreement among the nations to preserve 
the peace of the world, that it contained stipulations 
“not only intolerable for an independent people but 
certain to produce the injustice, hostility and contro- 
verry among nations which it proposed to prevent,’ and 
that the coming Republican Administration will bring 
about ‘‘such agreement with the other nations of the 
world as shall meet the full duty of America to civiliza- 
tion and humanity in accordance with American ideals 
and without surrendering the right of the American 
people to exercise its judgment and its power in favor 
of justice and pence." 

The Dem- 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
ocratic National Committee at Washington de- 
cided, January 7-8, to hold the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at San Francisco, June 28, and 
the call was formally issued, January 13, provid- 
ing for the meeting of 1092 delegates. There 
was much less interest in the pre-convention Dem- 
ocratic. campaign than in the Republican, and 
the Democratic presidential preference primaries 
were of comparatively slight importance. Cer- 
tain States had favorite candidates. For ex- 
ample, the Ohio primary chose Governor Cox; 
the Pennsylvania primary, Attorney-General 
Palmer; the Oklahoma convention instructed its 
delegates to vote for Senator Owen; the North 
Carolina convention, for Senator Simmons; the 
Nebraska primary, for Senator Hitchcock. Only 
about 300 of the Democratic delegates were in- 
structed. The chief candidates before the conven- 
tion were Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, Mr. 
William G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mitchell Palmer, Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The Democratic National Convention be- 
gan its opening session at San Francisco, June 28 
with a show of great enthusiasm for Presi- 
dent Wilson, declaring him the unquestioned lea- 
der of his party and praising the achievements 
of his administration. The “keynote speech” 
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was made by the chairman, Senator Cummings. 
He attacked the Republicans as responsible for 
the rejection of the Treaty and contrasted the 
blamless record of the Democratic financial ad- 
ministration during the war with that of the 
Spanish-American war. He said that over $40,- 
000,000,000 had passed through the hands of the 
Democratic administration and that no Democrat 
officially had even been suspected of corruption. 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas was 
chosen permanent chairman and Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia was chosen chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. The latter reported 
at the platform, July 2. There had been a con- 
test in respect to the platform between the “wets” 
and “drys,” the former led by Mr. W. Burke 
Cochran of New York and the latter by Mr. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Mr. Bryan’s “dry” plank 
was defeated before the Convention by 929% to 
155% and the “wet” plank of his opponent was 
defeated by 726% to 356. The platform as re- 
ported contained no mention of Prohibition. Mr. 
Bryan was again on the losing side in respect 
to the League of Nations. He presented a plank 
for ratification with reservations, which was lost 
by a large majority. The question of sympathy 
with Ireland was brought before the Convention 
with a view to making it a part of the platform. 
This was also rejected by a large majority. 

There were ten candidates presented for nom- 
inations, namely: James M. Cox of Ohio; Homer 
S. Cummings of Connecticut; Edward I. Edwards, 
Governor of New Jersey; James. W. Gerard of 
New York (former ambassador to Germany) ; 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock. Senator from Nebraska; 
William G. McAdoo of New York (former See- 
retary of the Treasury); Edwin T. Meredith of 
Ohio,. (Secretary of Agriculture); A. Mitchell 
Palmer of Pennsylvania (Attorney-General) ; Al- 
fred E. Smith (Governor of New York); Robert 
L. Owen (Senator from Oklahoma). To these 
were added on the following day, F. M. Simmons, 
Senator from North Carolina; Carter Glass, Sen- 
ator from Virginia; Ambassador John W. Davis 
of W. Virginia; and Francis Burton Harrison, 
Governor-General of the Philippines. An im- 
portant decision was reached in regard to the 
representation of women in future conventions, 
the Convention deciding that full sex equality 
should be observed and that in the future the 
National Committee should include one man and 
one woman from each State. 

The voting began, July 2, and the first vote 
stood as follows: McAdoo. 266; Palmer, 256; 
Cox, 134; Smith, 109; Edwards, 42; Owen, 33; 
Davis, 32; Meredith, 27; Glass, 2614; Cummings, 
25; Gerard, 21; Hitcheock, 18; and scattering, 
102. The two-thirds necessary for nomination 
was 729. At the twenty-second ballot, July 8, 
Cox was in the lead with 430 votes against 372 
for McAdoo, but the latter regained the first place 
in the thirteenth ballot, July 5. At the thirty- 
sixth McAdoo had 399; Cox, 371; and Palmer, 
241. At the thirty-eighth Mr. Palmer released 
his delegates and at the next vote Cox had 540},. 
There was again a gain for Cox and a 
loss for McAdoo on the next ballot and on the 
forty-fourth ballot Cox received the nomination. 
For Vice-President Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York, Assistant-Secretary of the Navy was chogen 
by acclamation. The main features of the plat- 
form as summarized by the Poltttcal Science Quer- 
terly were as follows: 
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It hails “with patriotic pride the great achievements 
for the country and the world’ wrought by the Demo- 
cratic Administration of President Wilson; declares ‘the 
League of Nations ... the surest, if not the only, 
practical means of maintaining the permanent peace of 
the world and terminating the insufferable burden of 
great military and naval establishments” and advocates 
“the immediate ratification of the treaty without reser- 
vations which would impair its essential integrity,” but 
does not “oppose the acceptance of any reservations 
making clearer or more specific the obligations of the 
United States to the League associates’’;: praises the 
Adininistration’s conduct of the war; extols the federal 
reserve system and the financing of the war and con- 
demns the attempt of the Republican party ‘“‘to drag 
our public finance and our banking and currency system 
back into the arena of party politics’’; condemns the 
failure of the Republican Congress to respond to the 
President’s demand for the readjustment of the tax 
laws to peace conditions and denies Republican claims 
of economies; holds the Republican party responsible 
for the failure to restore peace and peace conditions 
in Europe, ‘which is a principal cause of poat-armistice 
inflation the world over," declares that “the high cost 
of living can only be remedied by increased production, 
strict governmental economy and a relentless pursuit 
of those who take advantage of post-war conditions and 
ure demanding and receiving outrageous profits,” and 
condemns the waste of money by Congress “in vain 
and extravagant investigations’ which revealed nothing 
‘‘beyond the incapacity of Republican politicians to 
cope with the problems”; reaffirms Democratic tariff 
doctrines and declares for the policy of basing tariff 
revisions upon “the intelligent research of a non-partisan 
commission rather than upon the demands of selfish 
interests, temporarily held in abeyance’; favors the 
creation of an effective budget system to function ‘in 
accord with the principles of the constitution’’; praises 
the Democratic record n establishing farm-loan banks 
and other farm legislation and endorseg collective bar- 
gaining and researches into production costs; declares 
the Democratic record in establishing farm-loan banks 
witnessed by the creation of a Department of Labor, the 
passage of child-labor acts, workingmen's compensation 
laws, the eight-hour law, etc., affirms that labor is not 
@ commodity, that it should participate in the formula- 
tion of sound laws and regulations governing the 
conditions under which labor is performed, that labor 
and capital alike “have the indefeasible right of organi- 
zation, of collective bargaining and of speaking through 
representatives of their own selection,” that neither 
should at any time take action that would jeopardize 
the public welfare, that in private industrial disputes 
compulsory arbitration, though plausible in theory, has 
been a failure in fact, that with resepect to government 
service, the rights of the people are paramount to the 
ot to strike, and that instant inquiry into the pay 
of government employees and equally speedy regula- 
tions designed to bring saluries to a just and proper 
level should be made; endorses the equal suffrage amend- 
ment and urges the Democratic governors and legis- 
latures of Tennessee, North Carolina and Florida to 
complete the process of ratification in time ‘to enahle 
all the women to participate in the fall election; 
declares against child labor, in favor of child welfare, 
maternity care, vocational education, better conditions 
for working women and the reclassificauion of the 
civil service with a view to equality of the sexes; 
advocates generosity to disabled soldiers and declares 
in favor of the enactment of soldier-settlements and 
home-aid legislation; commends federal administration 
of the railroads during the war, declaring it efficient 
and economical despite inadequate and outworn equip- 
ment, and criticizes the Transportation Act, which the 
President was forced to sign upon pain of throwing the 
railroad situation into chaos; favors the continuance 
of federal aid in road building; claims credit for the 
restoration of the American merchant marine and pledges 
the party to a policy of its continued improvement; 
pledges ample appropriation for the continuation and ex- 
tension of reclamation; endorses the creation and the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission; pledges itself to 
enact legislation for the supervision of livestock markets; 
upholds the President's Mexican policy and advocates 
the recognition of the new Mexican government when 
it has shown its ability to maintain order; declares 
thut the United States should render every possible and 
proper aid to the people of Armenia in their efforts 
to maintain a government of their own; expresses its 
kympathy with the people of China, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
Jand, Polaud, Persia and others who have recently estab- 
lished representative government, and “within the 
limitations of international comity and usage” repeats 
previous expressions of sympathy for Ireland jin its 
aspirations for self-government; favors the granting 
of independence to the Philippines without unnecessary 
delay; favors the granting to Porto Rico of the tradi- 
tional territorial form of government, with a view to 
ultimate statehood; supports the policy of non-admission 
of Asiatic immigrants; defends the Post-Office - Depart- 
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ment “against a malicious and designing assault” and 
favors the fair and just treatment of all government 
employees; denies the alleged interference of the Admin- 
istration with the freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech; and finally pledges iself to the enactment 
of laws strengthening the present statutes against 
corrupt practices, in view of the ‘‘shocking disclosures 
of the lavish use of money by aspirants for the Repub- 
lican nomination” and the recent conviction of a 
Republican Senator from Michigan, upon whose seat 
“the present organization of the Senate with a Republi- 
can majority was made possible” by the criminal trans- 
gression of the law limiting expenditures on behalf of 
a candidate for the United States Senate. 


SociaAList NATIONAL CONVENTION. The nom- 
inating convention of the Socialist party was held 


~ in New York City May 8-14. The platform was 


framed by Mr. Morris Hillquitt of New York and 
was criticised by the extreme radicals as too con- 
servative. The Convention voted the majority 
report of its committee on foreign relations, May 
14th, declaring that the Socialist party of Amer- 
ica adhered to the “Third International,” but on 
the understanding that its international delegates 
Bhould not be bound to the acceptance of any 
special means of attaining the Socialist common- 
wealth, as for example, by a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Its adherence to the Internationa] 
was not to be subject to such a condition and 
delegates to the International were also to be 
instructed to take part in movements for the 
unifying of Socialist bodies throughout the world 
into a single international organization. A rad- 
ical substitute offered by the minority of 
the committee, which merely declared the ad- 
herence of the party to the Third International 
without gag hy cesta was voted down by 
90 to 40. e Convention nominated for Presi- 
dent, Eugene V. Debs, who was serving a ten 
years’ sentence in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta for violation of the Espionage Act. His 
name was received with great enthusiasm. A 
committee was appointed to present a petition 
to Attorney-General Palmer = the release of 
Debs, declaring that the practice of condemning 
citizens for the expression of views opposed to 
the party in power was repugnant to the spirit 
of democracy and that all the other Powers that 
had taken part in the war had pardoned their 
political offenders. It added that the plea that 
the United States was still at war was merely 
a quibble. 

The Convention debated for a long time the 
question whether the Socialist party should re- 
tain its declaration that it did not purpose to 
interfere with the internal affairs of labor unions 
and it finally decided to retain it but added a 
statement to the effect that it approved the organ- 
ization of workingmen into a single working- 
class body, in other words, the One Big Union 
programme. After a debate in which churches 
and religion were alternately attacked and de- 
fended, it decided against any references to cap- 
italist control of churches. 

FARMER-LABOR CONVENTION. Representatives 
of the Committee of Forty-Eight, the Non-Par- 
tisan League, and other dissident groups met in 
convention at Chicago, July 11. Senator R. M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin refused to stand on a 
national ticket and the convention nominated for 
President Parley P. Christensen of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and for Vice-President Max S. Hayes 
of Cleveland, O., Meanwhile several factions 
including the Single Tax group had withdrawn 
from the meeting. The platform was hased in 
general upon the principles for which the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight had for two years been 
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contending in its propaganda (see Forty-E1anr, 
COMMITTEE oF). It insisted that the two old 
parties were maintained by “the invisible gov- 
ernment” of this country in order to “confuse 
the voters with false issues.” Specifically it 
demanded among other things: Restoration of 
right of free speech, etc.; protection of working- 
men’s right to strike; amnesty of political pris- 
oners; election and recall of Federal judges; 
withdrawal from participation under the Treaty 
of Versailles in the subjection of conquered peo- 
ples; instant lifting of the blockade against Rus- 
sia; immediate repeal of the Esch-Cummins law; 
public ownership of railways, mines, and natural 
resources, etc.; legislation on behalf of the farm- 
ers; increased share of labor in control of in- 
dustries; right of civil service employees to or- 
ganize; and a long programme of social legisla- 
tion in respect to hours of work, workingmen’s 
insurance, pensions, women in industry, abolition 
of private employment of detective and strike- 
breaking agencies, etc. 

Socialist Lasor ConvenTIoN. The National 
Convention of the Socialist Labor party was held 
in New York City, May 5~10, the delegates num- 
bering about fifty and representing twenty States. 
It neminated for President William W. Cox of 
St. Louis, organizer for the Workers’ Interna- 
tional Industrial Union; and for Vice-President, 
August Gillhaus of Brooklyn. In its platform 
it described itself as “the only party in this coun- 
try that blazes the trail to the Workers’ In- 
dustrial Republic.” After denouncing modern 
capitalist society and declaring that private prop- 
erty in the means of life has become a social 
crime, it called upon the wage-workers to organ- 


ize themselves into a revolutionary political. 


body and “to organize themselves likewise upon 
the industrial field into a Socialist industrial 
union, as now exemplified by the Workers’ Inter- 
national Industrial Union, in keeping with their 
political aims.” 

PROHIBITION CONVENTION. The Prohibition 
party met in National Convention at Lincoln, 
Neb., July 22, and adopted as the principal plank 
in its platform the condemnation of attempts to 
nullify the Eighteenth Amendment, saying, “The 
organized liquor traffic is engaged in a treason- 
able attempt to nullify the amendment by such 
moditication of the enforcement act as will in- 
crease the alcoholic content of beer and wine and 
thus thwart the will of the people as constita- 
tionally expressed. In face of this open threat 
the Republican and Democratic parties refused to 
make platform declarations in favor of law en- 
forcement though petitioned to do so by mul- 
titudes of people. Thus the Prohibition party 
remains the sole champion of national prohibi- 
tion. . .. ‘The issue is not only the enforcement 
but also the maintenance of the law to make 
the amendment effective. . The proposed 
increase in the alcoholic content of beverages 
would be fraught with grave danger in that it 
would mean the return of the open saloon with 
all ita attendant evils.’ The convention nom- 
inated for President Aaron Sherman Watkins. 

Tu Evection. The extent of the Republican 
victory exceeded the most sanguine predictions 
of the party's prophets. The vote for Harding 
was 16,181,289 and for Cox, 9,141,750, giving the 
former'a plurality of 7,039,530. The vote of the 
Presidential electors was: Harding, 404; Cox, 
127. The Socialist candidate Eugene V. Debs 
received 941,827 votes (exclusive of eight States 
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for which returns were not available at the close 
of the year and which gave 23,582 votes for the 
Socialist candidate four years before). The Pro- 
hibition vote in the 24 States in which it had a 
column on the ballot was 195,923; and the 
Farmer-Labor vote in the eighteen States in 
which it had a column on the ballot was 350,267. 
The women’s vote was not segregated from the 
men’s except in Illinois (q.v.). For votes by 
States, see articles on States, paragraph Elec- 
tions. 

Both Houses of Congress were carried by the 
Republicans. According to the unofficial figures 
of the Clerk of the House at the close of the 
year the Republicans in the new House num- 
bered 307; the Democrats, 127; and the Socialists, 
1; a Republican majority of 179, the largest in 
the history of the party. Members of the ex- 
isting House who were not returned numbered 
119. The only Socialist elected was Mr. Meyer 
London of New York. The only woman elected 
was Miss Alice M. Robertson of Oklahoma. In 
the Senate the Republicans retained all the seats 
they held and gained 10 from the Democrats. 
Their actual majority was 22. 

Tennessee went Republican by a majority of 
12,000. West Virginia, Mississippi, Maryland, 
and Oklahoma also went Republican, and Ken- 
tucky remained Democratic by a narrow margin. 
There were also gains in various localities re- 
garded as strongholds of “solid” Southern De- 
mocracy. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. An institution for the practical and 
theoretical training of cadets for the military 
service of the United States. Since the World’s 
War the mission of West Point became the 
preparation of officer personnel for the next pos- 
sible future war. It is situated at West Point, 
N. Y., and was opened in 1802. The strength 
of the corps of cadets was 1020. The maximum 
authorized strength of the corps is 1334. There 
were about 180 officers in the faculty. The funds 
of the institution are appropriated annually by 
Congress. The candidates must be between the 
ages of 17 and 22, but it was provided that in 
the calendar years 1919, 1920 and 1921, any 
appointee who had served honorably in the armed 
forces of the United States or in the armies of 
the Allies in the late war and possessed the 
other qualifications might be admitted up to the 
age of 24. From 1802 to 1920 inclusive, the 
number of cadets has been 6809. Superintendent, 
Brigadier-general Douglas MacArthur, U.S.A. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. A 
school for the training and education of naval 
cadets, situated at Annapolis, Md.; founded in 
1845. In 1920 there were enrolled 1803 midship- 
men and the faculty numbered 245. Candidates 
are selected by competitive examination or other- 
wise for mention by Senators, representatives and 
delegates in Congress. The law authorizes the 
appointment of 100 enlisted men each year by 
& competitive examination. The candidates are 
required to be citizens of the United States and 
the age limits are 16 to 20 yeara. There are 
strict qualifications.in regard to physical ability. 
The course lasts four years. Superintendent, 
Rear-admiral A. II. Scales, U.S.A. 

UNIVERSALISTS. Statistics for 1920 for 
this denomination show that it had a total mem- 
bership of 55,000 with 550 ministers and 617 
churches while the Sunday Schools show a mem- 
bership of about 55,000. The year 1920 marked 
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the 150th anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versalist Church in America and was fittingly 
celebrated at Good Luck, N. J. where John Mur- 
ray, the founder, first landed, and in Gloucester, 
Mass., where he held his first pastorate. 
Over 10,000 persons attended the latter celebra- 
tion. The “Great Drive” of 1919 for a million 
dollars for advancing the work of the church is be- 
ing followed by “The Murray Anniversary Cru- 
sade”’ to double the membership of the preaching 
and teaching of many other churches. Missionary 
work is maintained in Japan with headquarters 
in Tokyo, a new church and school plant in 
Shizuoka, made possible by the money Drive, and 
a distinctive social service work in Nagoya. 
Home missionary work is being done in the South 
and West where there are few Universalist 
churches at the present time. The Women’s 
National Missionary Association unites the women 
of the church in both Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. Theological schools are maintained at 
Tufts College, Mass., St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., and Chicago University. Second- 
ary schools are maintained as follows: Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, Vt., Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me., 
and a school for negroes at Suffolk, Va. The 
secretary of the denomination is Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, Boston, Mass. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Ar- 
TENDANCE. The statistics of registration of thir- 
ty universities for the academic year 1918~-19 
have been gathered and published by Dr. Raymond 
Walters. These institutions enrolled a total of 
183,620 students. If we exclude the summer en- 
rolment, New York University with 11,237 stu- 
dents heads the list. California comes second 
with 9435 students. Michigan, Columbia, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, North- 
western and Ohio State follow in the order named, 
each having in excess of 6000 students. When 
the enrolment includes the summer school, Colum- 
hia, with 15,828 students, ranks first. Cali- 
fornia has 12,609 students, New York University, 
12,017 students, and Chicago, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
stand in the order named, each with more than 
$000 students. 

The total enrolment in these institutions, in- 
cluding summer schools, was 103,853 in 1914. 
The total registration of these thirty institutions 
showed a gain of 47 per cent over the registra- 
tion for 1914. The most noteworthy gain made 
by any institution in this five-year period was 
New York University with 107 per cent advance 
in regular enrolment. 

College and university registrations as re- 
ported to the Evening Post by registrars through- 
out the country up to October 22 indicate a 
very considerable increase over the previous year. 
‘The increase in attendance at various institu- 
tions has created some very perplexing problems. 
Dormitory and housing facilities are being taxed 
to the utmost. Northwestern University has 
been compelled to limit the number of women 
students because of its inability to provide for 
them. Various institutions are at present com- 
pelled to provide for classes of such numbers as 
would have been deemed impossible to instruct 
only a few vearsago. Single classes enrolling 100 
or more students are comparatively common. 
There are instances where the number approaches 
1000. It remains to be seen how effective in- 
struction can be under these conditions. 
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The great increase in attendance comes at a 
time when it is difficult to secure properly trained 
instructors who are willing to accept the compar- 
atively small salaries offered by colleges and uni- 
versities. As a result, there is a rather keen 
competition among the institutions, some of 
which because of their inability to raise the sal- 
aries have lost a large proportion of their prom- 
ising young instructors. 

INOOME OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. In the 
course of the year the Bureau of Education made 
public a report showing in detail the income of 
normal schools and of colleges and universities 
for fifty years from 1870 to 1920, inclu- 
sive. According to these figures the income 
of the normal schools in 1920 was $27,000,000 or 
about 130 times as much as in 1870. During the 
same period the income of coll and univer- 
sities was increased about 36 times, being $182,- 
000,000 in 1920. 

College administrators and the officers who are 
concerned with the contro! of the normal schools 
insist that the income for their institutions must 
be greatly increased or the colleges and universi- 
ties will be compelled to discontinue some of the 
lines of their present efforts. Some of the uni- 
versities completed the year ending June 30, 1920, 
with very large deficits. Yale University, for 
example, had a deficit that represented approxi- 
mately the income on a $10,000,000 endowment. 
The alumni of that institution came to its rescue 
and gave an amount that more than met the in- 
debtedness. 

The movement toward higher tuition fees, 
which has been in progress for the past few 
years, continued during the past year. The 
amount received from these increases, however, 
is. comparatively small and in many institutions 
the number of free scholarships has been in- 
creased in order to assist worthy students. Dur- 
ing the past several years institutions have re- 
ceived large endowments and the state univer- 
sities have been given increased appropriations. 
Considering the increase in students and the 
higher costs, it it doubtful whether the colleges 
and universitiés of the country are in as good 
condition financially as they were in 1914. If 
the increase in attendance continues, as it bids 
fair to do, the endowed institutions and the States 
will face the problem of doubling their facilities 
during the next decade. 

GIFTS AND BENEFACTIONS. During 1920 a large 
number of the institutions of higher learning 
made successful efforts to secure increased endow- 
ments. Increased resources were generally sought 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries of in- 
structors and meeting increased demands for re- 
search. The excessive cost of building has 
prevented any considerable extention of ‘plants. 
Among the more noteworthy gifts and benefactions 
‘announced during the year are the following: Mr. 
J. Ogden Armour has made a further gift of $6,- 
000,000 to the Armour Institute. Bates College is 
to receive $500,000 from the fund to be raised by 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Bowdoin Col- 
lege receives $150,000 by the will of the late Dr. 
Thomas Uphan Coe. Srown University received 
$500,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; $250,- 
000 from Louisa and Jesse H. Metcalf, and 
$100,000 by the will of the late Rush GC. Hawkins. 
The University of Buffalo received $250,000 from 
an anonymous giver and $400,000 from Mr. O. 
EK. Foster. x 
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The Carnegie Corporation gave $250,000 to the 
Medical College of the University of Cincinnati 
to endow a chair in memory of Dr. Christian R. 
Holmes. Cornell University received $100,000 
from Mr. W. G. Mennen and Mrs. Emma Mennen 
Williams. Cornell also received $500,000 from 
August Hecksher. Dartmouth College will ul- 
timately receive more than $300,000 by the will 
of the late Richard K. Tyler. Under the will of 
Sanford H. Steele, Dartmouth receives $250,000 
for instruction and research in chemistry. Deni- 
son University received $1,000,000 from Col. 
KE. A. Deeds. The University of Maine received 
$150,000 by the the will of the late Dr. Thomas 
Uphan Coe. Under the will of Mrs. Georgiana 
B. Wright Harvard University becomes the re- 
siduary legatee of an estate valued at more than 
$1,000,000. The University of Michigan has re- 
ceived an anonymous gift of $1,000,000, and an 
endowment of $2,000,000 from Levi H. Barbour 
for the education of women of the Far East. 
Mount Holyoke College received $100,000 from 
Edward 8S. Harkness. . 

New York University received $100,000 from 
Dr. William H. Nichols. Under the will of the 
late Rush C. Hawkins Norwich University becomes 
residuary legatee of an estate valued at more 
than $300,000. The College of Homepathy of 
the Ohio State University received $400,000 from 
Charles F. Ketter for medica] research. The 
family of Henry Phipps has given $500,000 to 
the Henry Phipps Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania for the study of tuberculosis. Rad- 
cliffe College received $175,000 by the will of 
the late Annette Perkins Rogers. Vanderbilt 
University received $250,000 by the will of the 
late William K. Vanderbilt. Throop College of 
Technology received an anonymous gift of $1,000,- 
000. Wesleyan University received approximate- 
ly $1,000,000 by the will of the late William F. 
Armstrong. Under the will of the late Ohio C. 
Barber Western Reserve University will receive 
nearly $5,000,000. By the will of the late Francis 
Lynde Stetson Williams College receives a re- 
siduary estate valued at more than $1,000,000. 
The University of Vermont received $100,000 by 
the will of the late Rush C. Hawkins. Yale Uni- 
versity received an anonymous gift of $150,000 
for a department of university health. Yale also 
received $300,000 from William L. Harkness. 

On January 1, 1920, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
gave to the General Education Board the sum 
of $50,000,000 to be used in the discretion of that 
Board in increasing salaries of instructors in 
colleges and universities. During the year the 
General Education Board has appropriated to 
98 colleges a total of $12,851,666 on condition 
that these institutions add the sum of $30,613,- 
334. This would make a total of more than 
$43,000,000 added to the endowment for teachers’ 
salaries. 

Never before has there been such a determined 
effort to increase endowments. The following 
institutions have started endowment drives that 
would net over $80,000,000: Brown University, 
$3,000,000; Bryn Mawr, $3,000,000; Chicago Uni- 
versity, $10,000,000; Cornell University, $10,- 
000,000; Harvard University, $15,250,000; Mt. 
Holyoke College, $3,000,000; New York Post 
Graduate Medical School, $2,000,000; New York 
University, $6,450,000; Princeton University, 
$14,000,000; Smith College, $4,000,000; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, $6,000,000; Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati, $2,000,000; Wesleyan 
University, $3,000,000. 

To a very large extent the institutions con- 
cerned have been successful in their drives. A 
considerable number of other institutions have 
increased their endowments by amounts vary- 
ing from $500,000 to $1,000,000. It is well 
within bounds to predict that the increase in 
the endowments of institutions of higher learn- 
ing during the year 1921 will be in excess of 
$100,000,000. This will be more than one-fourth 
as much as the total endowment, including all 
productive funds owned by all colleges and uni- 
versities as late as 1915. 

THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACHING. The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the President shows that the trustees held 
in trust on June 30, 1919, the following securities 
given at their face value: For general endow- 
ment, bonds and other securities amounting to 
$13,192,000; for the Division of Educational En- 
quiry $1,250,000; a reserve fund to be used, prin- 
cipal and interest, in the payment of pensions ac 
cruing after 1928, $7,031,000; a reserve fund to 
be used in assisting institutions hereafter ad- 
mitted to association with the Foundation. 
either in retiring allowances or in assisting in 
the inauguration of the contributory plan, $320,- 
000; and an emergency reserve $165,000, making 
a total of $21,958,000. The President reported 
a total income of $1,555,987.60, and, in addition, 
$50,486.55 from the Endowment of the Division 
of Educational Enquiry. The current expend- 
itures for the year were as follows: Retiring al- 
lowances and pensions to officers and teachers 
and widows, a total of $828,385.58; expenses of 
administration $49,359.97; publication $10,888.62, 
making a total expenditure from general endow- 
ment of $888,634.17. The expenditures for the 
Division of Educational Enquiry were: General, 
$4,824.85; study of legal education, $8,685.11; 
study of training of teachers, $16,058.08; study 
of engineering education, $5,986.78—a total of 
$35,554.82. A total of 530 persons received al- 
lowances from the Foundation. The allowances 
vary in amount from $838.78 to widows of pro- 
fessors and officers in institutions not on the as- 
sociated list to $2000.92 for professors and of- 
ficers in institutions on the associated list, retired 
on the basis of age. The general average of 
retiring allowances is $1,547.59. = 

The President considers many matters relat- 
ing to the work of the Foundation, in particular 
the new contributory method of teachers’ allow- 
ances is discussed in detail. The section devoted 
to the Division of Educational enquiry discusses 
current tendencies in education and describes the 
investigations conducted by the division in the 
matter of justice and the poor, legal education 
and the training of teachers. 

The part of the report which has received 
greatest attention is entitled “College Govern- 
ment and the Teacher’s Salary.” President 
Pritchett says that “at the present time many 
of the endowed universities and colleges are aj- 
pealing to the public for sums of money that 
‘before the war would have been considered out 
of all proportion to the ability of the public to 
give. The basis of the request is in nearly 
all cases the desire and the necessity of increas- 
ing the salary of the college teacher.” President 
Pritchett is in accord with the plan of raising 
the salary of professors who attain a high order 
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of usefulness, either as teachers or as investi- 
ators. He regards this as a matter of simple 
justice. 

The report raises some doubt regarding the 
efficiency of our universities. It states: ‘The 
larger erican universities are spending to-day 
more money annually than was ever spent hy 
any institution in the world devoted to teaching 
and to research. The American university has 
expanded into this expensive and highly com- 
plicated institution in the last twenty-five years, 
from the undergraduate college. Its growth has 
been like that of a government bureau, almost 
wholly by accretion. Graduate schools, profes- 
sional schools, departments of research have been 
surperimposed on the college without any con- 
sistent codrdination of undergraduate and profes- 
sional activities. A department once begun is 
never cut off. The American university to-day 
is a congerie of schools and departments rather 
than an organic institution.” 

The report further asserts: “Research in 
various fields of knowledge has been attempted 
by nearly all institutions of university rank. 
The development of a true spirit of research is 
a necessary part of every true university, but 
much of that which has gone on in American 
universities under the name of research is in 
truth only an imitation of research, and upon it 


great sums of money have been expended. In’ 


the sharp competition for the reputation supposed 
to come to a university from carrying on re- 
search, the obligation to teach has become less 
and less realized, and the teaching of under- 
graduates, in some of our great institutions, is 
poor. In some institutions there is slight op- 
portunity for the great body of students to come 
in contact with a real teacher. 

President Pritchett urges that the increasing 
of salaries alone will not bring about the desired 
results within our universities. He says: ‘The 
question is really one of making the profession 
itself a calling to which men shall be attracted 
by the intellectual and cultural opportunities 
which it presents.” 

The article closes with the two questions: 
What is the primary purpose of the university ? 
And how far may that purpose be diluted or 
impaired by the extension of university activities 
into new fields? 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, The use of intel- 
ligence tests for determining the fitness of stu- 
dents to enter college is becoming quite general. 
During the past year many of the important 
colleges and universities have employed the tests 
and are now watching the results in order to 
determine their reliability. In every case the 
pe of intelligence tests is optional with the stu- 
ent. 

The entrance requirements of colleges and uni- 
versities are undergoing a gradual change in the 
direction of easier and more satisfactory ad- 
missions from the public schools. During the 
year Dartmouth College has made an announce- 
ment of the new requirements to go into effect 
at the beginning of the academic year 192]-22. 
In announcing the new plan President Hopkins 
states: “The evidence in hand indicates that 
in the great majority of cases the man who 
shows marked ability in his school work pre- 
paratory to college demonstrates like ability in 
college work. It is to such men in approved 
schools that Dartmouth would offer a significant 
procedure for qualifying for entrance to the Col- 
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lege. It is to this group further that Dartmouth 
would definitely assure admission under circum- 
stances in which of necessity the College can 
admit but a decreasing proportion of those who 
apply for enrolment in its student body.” 

The vote of the faculty reads as follows: “Be- 
ginning with the year 1921-22 any student from 
an approved school graduating with an average 
in scholarship for the four years of his school 
course, which places him in the first quarter 
of his class, and offering three units of English 
and two and one half units of mathematics 
among his list of subjects, will be admitted with- 
out condition.” 

The University of Pennsylvania has announced 
two changes in entrance requirements to go into 
effect September, 1921. The first of these in- 
volves admiianion from approved schools. The 
University proposes to keep a record of all] ap- 
proved schools and to classify each school not 
only by the work that its graduates have done 
prior to entering the University, but by the 
records they make while in the University. Stu- 
dents who apply for admission by certificate from 
secondary schools will in general be admitted 
if they rank in the upper half of their gratt- 
uating class. If, however, the group of students 
certified to the University by a given school dur- 
ing the two or three previous years did work 
that averaged considerably above the average of 
the freshman class in the University, then that 
school will be granted the privilege of certify- 
ing students from the upper three-quarters of 
its graduating class and in cases where the work 
of the University has been extremely good, the 
school may obtain the privilege of certifying 
from the whole of its graduating class. 

On the other hand, if the work done in the 
University by students from the school has fallen 
below the average of the freshman class in the 
University, then that school will have the priv- 
ilege of certifying students only from the upper 
quarter of its graduating class. 

The second change relates to the admission 
of students graduating from a first-class school, 
but whose rank may not be high enough to 
secure a certificate. Such students may secure 
admission either by comprehensive examinations 
in four subjects, one of which must be English, 
the others optional with the applicant, or, they 
may clect to take an examination in their ability 
to use the English language and to supplement 
this by a general intelligence test to determine 
the applicant’s mental power and alertness. 

Harvard College has also announced changes 
in admission requirements. Heretofore candi- 
dates who entered Harvard under the so-called 
“old plan” have been required to pass examina- 
tions in studies amounting to sixteen and one 
half units of school work, except that those 
who presented both elementary Latin and ele- 
mentary Greek were admitted without condition 
on fifteen and a half points of school work. 
The number of units required for admission has 
now been reduced fifteen and the Committee on 
Admissions has been authorized also to admit 
without conditions final candidates whose com- 
bined school and examination records justify the 
belief that they are ready for college work, even 
if their examination record is slightly defective. 
The present absolute minimum of fourteen points 
for such persons remains in force. 

For the purpose of making the requirements 
somewhat more flexible, the so-called ‘new plan” 
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of admission, which has been in effect for several 
years and provides that a candidate must pre- 
sent evidence of an approved school course 
satisfactorily completed and must show in exami- 
nations in four important subjects that his scholar- 
ship is satisfactory, has been modified so that the 
candidate’s school course need not necessarily have 
extended over four years. Candidates will now 
be admitted if their school course has been the 
equivalent of four years’ study, and they are able 
to meet the other requirements. Exceptions are 
also made to the requirement that the can- 
didate’s school course must have included lan- 
guages, science, mathematics and history. If the 
candidate is an exceptional student, he will not 
be excluded because he has omitted one of these 
subjects. 

It is expected that these changes will make it 
easier for boys to pass the entrance examina- 
tions, who have prepared at high schools which 
are not accustomed to training boys for Harvard. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS. The 
Institute of International Education. This In- 
stitute was established February, 1919, by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
As stated by one of its directors, its general aim 
is to develop international good will by means 
of educational agencies and to act as a clearing 
house of information and advice for Americans 
concerning things educational in foreign coun- 
tries and for foreigners concerning things educa- 
tional in the United States. The Institute pays 
the travelling expenses of professors on sabbatical 
leave who are willing to lecture in foreign uni- 
versities and have been invited to do so. Fifteen 
such professors were sent out during 1920. Sev- 
eral European professors have been assisted in 
coming to this country to lecture at various col- 
leyes and universities. | 

The Institute has entertained many distin- 
guished visitors and commissions upon their ar- 
rival in this country. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan 
of 419 West 117th St., New York City, is the exec- 
utive officer of the Institute. 

Tim AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 

This Foundation has established 20 travelling fel- 
- lowships of a value of at least $1,000 each to be 
awarded to students, men and women, for tech- 
nological research and humanistic study in the 
universities of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

AMERICAN Fietp SERVICE FELLOWSHIP FOR 
Frexcu Universities. The Society for Ameri- 
can Field Service Fellowships for French Uni- 
versities has offered fellowships, not to exceed 
25, to graduates of American colleges for re- 
search in French universities during 1921-22. 
The fellowships are granted for one year and 
renewable for a second year. They have an 
annual value of $200 and 10,000 francs. The 
chairman of the Advisory Board is Prof. 
Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, and the 
Executive Secretary is Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Frexcuy ScHoLtarsuips. The French Govern- 
ment has provided 20 scholarships in French 
lycées and six scholarships in French universities 
to highly qualified American girls for the aca- 
demic year 1920-21. 

ForEIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
The Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students has recently published a direc- 
tory of foreign students in the institutions of 
the United States. The directory shows that 
there are 6636 foreign students scattered in 466 
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institutions. Of these 533 students are found 
in 20 institutions in California. The State of 
Illinois has 725 students, representing 65 coun- 
tries, located in 41 institutions. A total of 586 
students, coming from 72 different countries, 
are in 25 institutions in Massachusetts. New 
York leads in the number of foreign students, 
having 1210 students from 80 different foreign 
countries scattered throughout 36 institutions. 
The proper care of this large number of stu- 
dents involves a question of great importance. 
The United States is receiving a considerable 
number of students from the Far East and an 
increasing number from the South American 
countries. There is every indication that stu- 
dents from these sections will come in still 
greater numbers. In general, they represent 
those who will become leaders when they return 
to their respective countries, and through them 
the United States has the opportunity to estah- 
lish relationships that will be very desirable. 
In few institutions, however, is there any under- 
standing or appreciation of the difficulties that 
confront these students. In general, instructors 
are not familiar with the social, economic and 
political conditions that obtain in the student’s 
home country. Consequently the instruction that 
ix offered is often inadequate. Various institu- 


tions have been giving this matter careful and 


intelligent consideration. In addition, several 
prominent organizations are lending their aid 
in the matter. Among these is the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium’s Educational Foundation. 
This Foundation, which is considered one of the 
greatest in the world, provides for the education 
of about 5000 students. Last September 23 Bel- 
gian students were given scholarships in Amer- 
ican universities. 

The Association of American Colleges has 
brought to this country and placed in different 
universities 182 French girls and about 20 French 
men. These students receive scholarships paying 
college fees and living expenses. Boston Uni- 
versity has arranged for an exchange of profes- 
sorships in mathematics for the present academic 
year with Tsing Hua College, Pekin, China. 

NEw PrReswDENTS. The close of 1920 finds many 
colleves and universities without presidents. 
The institutions of hiyher learning have lost the 
services of those who for a generation have been 
among the educational leaders of the country. 
Among these men may be named Dr. Edmund 
Janes James, President of the University of 
Illinois since 1904, Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
President of Cornell University since 1892, Dr. 
Arthur Twining Hadley, President of Yale Uni- 
versity since 1899, Dr. Edgard Fahs Smith, Vice- 
Provost and Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania since 1899, and Dr. Charles William 
Dabney, President of the University of Cincin- 
nati since 1904. The institutions concerned have 
known in advance of the presidents’ actions, yet 
none of these positions has been filled. 

The difficulties which universities have ex- 
perienced in securing properly qualified presi- 
dents have led to considerable discussion during 
the year regarding the proper type of college and 
university administrator. Some have maintained 
that the man of affairs should make the most 
competent college president. Dartmouth College 
made such a selection and their experience has 
been very happy. Yet almost without exception 
other institutiong have sought their presidents 
from the so-called academic group. 
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Among the persons who have been elected to 
college presidencies are the following: Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins was made president of Berea 
College. Dr. Wallace W. Atwood was elected 
president of both Clark University and Clark 
College. Dr. Thomas J. Marshall is the new 
president of Glendale College. Dr. Clarence W. 
Greene was elected president of Hedding Col- 
lege. Dr. A. H. Upham was made president of 
the University of Idaho. Dr. D. J. Evans was 
chosen president of William Jewell College. Dr. 
Arthur Andrews was appointed president of the 
Junior College at Grand Rapids. Dr. E. H. Lind- 
ley is the new chancellor of the University of 
Kansas. Dr. James M. Gordon has been made 
the head of Henry Kendall College. 

Dr. Marion L. Burton was made president 
of the University of Michigan. Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman is the new president of the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Walter D. Scott was madc presi- 
dent of Northwestern University. Dr. Dice R. 
Anderson was elected president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College. Rev. William F. Robin- 
son was appointed president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Dr. J. G. Bowman is the new chancel- 
lor of the University of Pittsburgh. Rev. Ranson 
Brinkerhoff Ogilby was made president of. Trin- 
ity College. ir. Rees Tulloss was made presi- 
dent of Wittenburg College. Rev. William Flet- 
cher Quillian is the new president of Wesleyan 
College. Dr. Alice Hill Byrne is the new presi- 
dent of the Western College for Women. Dr. 
Guy W. Bailey was elected president of the 
University of Vermont. 

NEw Institutions. The Ford Technical In- 
stitute. The Ford Motor Company of Detroit 
has announced the establishment of an educa- 
tional department having university rank. The 
Institute will grant degrees in mechanical, clec- 
trical, and chemical engineering. The Institute 
occupies buildings of its own which are most 
completely equipped for the type of instruction 
given. The Institute has opened with as large 
an enrolment as the capacity will permit and 
there is a waiting list composed of many of the 
most promising technological students of the 
country. 

School of Medicine, Surgery and Dentistry. 
University of Rochester, The University of Roch- 
ester has received $5,000,000 from the General 
Education Board and $4,000,000 from Mr. George 
Kastman to establish in the City of Rochester in 
connection with the University a School of Med- 
icine, Surgery and Dentistry. 

(‘oodyear Industrial University. Early in the 
year the Goodyear Industrial University at 
Akron, Ohio, was formally opened. The institu- 
tion occupies Goodyear Hall, which is the recrea- 
tional and educational institution of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. Yhe institu- 
tion opened with a faculty of 117 instructors and 
over 5700 students in 600 separate classes. The 
announcement states that “the university is fun- 
damentally an industrial institution, teaching 
such branches of academic and scientific work as 
arc necessary for the development of American 
industry in addition to regular courses.” The 
40,000 or more persons employed by the Good- 
year Company may receive instruction varying 
from rudimentary grade school studies to stand- 
ardized post-graduate courses without tuition. 

TEACHER ‘TRAINING. The scareity of teachers 
and the increasing importance placed upon educa- 
tion has served to focus attention upon the train- 
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ing of teachers. Early in the year there was 
an oflicial announcement of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education with an endowment of $2,- 
000,000. At the opening of the school last Sep- 
tember, 90 students were enrolled. About one- 
third of these students were women. The admis- 
sion of women as candidates for the Harvard 
degree is an innovation. 

Yale University has established a Department 
of Education in connection with the Graduate 
School of the University. The announcement 
atates that the purposes of instruction in educa- 
tion are the following: (1) To prepare both 
men and women for service in the educational 
field, especially in public schools. Courses are 
designed to fit superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, directors of special activities, research 
specialists, normal and college instructors in 
education, and classroom teachers, for the dis- 
tinct types of service that each must render. 
(2) To contribute through research to the solu- 
tion of practical problems of organization, ad- 
ministration, instruction, and hygiene in schools 
of all grades. (3) To render expert, practical as- 
sistance to school officials, especially in Connect- 
icut, in the immediate solution of their school 
problems. 

UNIVERSITY UNION, AmEFrican, IN Ev- 
RoPF. The American University Union in Eu- 
rope was founded on July 15, 1917, by a group 
of university and college men in New York City. 
It had two purposes: First, to devote itself to 
the general well-being of the university and col- 
lege men who were to cross the sea to fight, 
or to serve the cause of the Allies in other 
ways; and, second, to become, after the war, a 
permanent agency for attracting students to Eu- 
rope for study, for turning the stream of Amer- 
ican students to the institutions of learning of 
the Allied countries, and for cultivating closer 
educational and intellectual relations between 
Europe and America. The organization is con- 
trolled by a Board of Trustees directly and 
broadly representative of American universities, 
colleges, and educational associations. Some fifty 
of the more important American institutions are 
subscribing members. On October 30, 1917, the 
Union in Paris which had taken over the Royal 
Palace Hotel, opened that hotel as a club freely 
accessible to American university and college men 
who were serving the Allies in Europe. On 
June 31, 1919, the Union as a club for American 
soldiers closed its doors, and turned to its 
permanent task—educational work. The Union 
now fulfills several functions. It is a center for 
American students in Paris, with a library fur- 
nished with American papers and periodicals, and 
accommodations for study, at their disposal. It 
is a bureau of information for American stu- 
dents, both men and women, where they can 
apply for advice regarding the institutions of 
learning, Parisian or provincial, the conditions 
and formalities of admission to them, courses 
that can be advantageously followed, the degrees 
offered to foreigners, the exchange of French and 
English lessons, the vacation courses in Paris 
and in the provinces, the best schools for learn- 
ing the French language, the cost of living, the 
procuring of lodgings, etc. Catalogues of the 
important establishments of higher learning in 
France are on file for reference. The Union 
is also a bureau of information for French stu- 
dents or professors who desire information con- 
cerning American institutions of learning, the 
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conditions of entrance for foreigners, the courses, 
etc. The catalogues of such institutions are 
on file for ready reference. Attention is given 
also to the social side of student life, and by 
reunions and sociabilities an endeavor is made 
to establish contacts that will widen the stu- 
dents’ French horizons. Finally, the Union aims 
in general to diffuse among American universities 
and colleges all sorts of information concerning 
the educational advantages open to Americans in 
France, and to offer in France information con- 
cerning what America has to present in the same 
fields. In this aspect, its purpose is to be a 
clearing-house of international educational in- 
formation. 

The Union is represented in London by its 
British Division, the Union in Paris being prop- 
erly known as the Continental Division. The 
offices of the British Division are at 50 Russell 
Square, W.C.I., London. There a work is car- 
ried on for England analogous to the work done 
in Paris. 

UPPER AUSTRIA. Before the downfall of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a crownland of 
Austria. Area, 4626 square miles; population 
(1911), 853,006, of whom 843,146 were Austrian 
subjects. Capital, Linz. 

UPPER SENEGAL AND NIGER. A con- 
- stituent colony of the government-general of 
French West Africa. (q.v.) 

UPPER SILESIA. A_ region comprised 
within former Prussian Poland, whose limits 
were indeterminate throughout the year, await- 
ing settlement by plebiscite (see below, Htstory). 
Estimated area, 13,230 square miles; estimated 
population 1,931,240. The chief interest in the 
region arises from its great mineral wealth. In 
regard to its resources in this respect, the follow- 
ing information was supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Science 
in 1920. Reports for the year 1919 showed that 
in 1919 there were 63 anthracite coal mines 
operating in Upper Silesia, wherein 1235 steam- 
hoist engines were used and 388 electric motors 
were in use, as against 405 in the preceding year. 
‘There was 35 per cent less coal produced in the 
mines in 1919 than in the previous year; 21,204,- 
043 tons of coal were shipped from these mines 
in 1919, as against 36,113,360 tons in 1918 and 
40,337,215 tons in 1913. Iron production has de- 
creased considerably in the last 10 years in Upper 
Silesia, as is shown below: 1901, 457,126 tons; 
1913, 138,204 tons; 1918, 62,194 tons; 1919, 61,- 
469 tons. Pig-iron production has been as fol- 
lows: 1913, 994,601 tons; 1918, 696,146 tons; 
1919, 459,954 tons. The value of pig-iron and 
its by-products amounted to 186,420,000 marks 
in 1919, as against 125,890,000 marks in 1918. 
Foundry production declined 30 per cent in 1919 
as compared with 1918. Upper Silesia produced 
24,451 tons of steel castings in 1919, as against 
97,757 tons in the previous year. The same dis- 
trict produced 439,227 tons of ingot iron, or only 
34 per cent of the production in 1918. The pro- 
duction of wrought iron decreased by 51 per 
cent. The production of crude zinc amounted 
to 74,023 tons, valued at 138,608,000 marks, as 
against 122,961 tons, valued at 110,890,000 
marks, in 1918. The production of lead in Up- 
per Silesia in 1919 was 17.7 per cent less than 
for 1918, and the production of silver declined 
by 27 per cent. ‘lhe total number of miners 
employed in Upper Silesia in 1919 wag 226,445. 
After the repatriation of war prisoners this num- 
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ber was reduced to 233,339. Among the miners 
employed here in 1919 was a large number of 
Russian prisoners of war who are now regarded 
as settled workmen. 

Hisrory. The Peace Conference, in view of 
the large majority of Poles in the region, pro- 
posed to return Upper Silesia to Poland, but 
owing to the protests of the Germans, decided 
to leave the question to a plebiscite. According 
to the Poles and their friends, the Germans 
from that time on resorted to every device that 
could prevent the people from attaching them- 
selves to Poland. They were accused of plan- 
ning secretly to use force and of organizing rifle 
clubs, defense organizations, etc., to that end. - 
They hoped to carry this policy to success when 
in the summer months Poland was threatened 
with destruction at the hands of the Bolshevists. 
Disappointed in this, they resorted to other 
means, especially to propaganda. They promised 
the Upper Silesians self-government and tried 
to persuade them that they would have a far 
greater measure of liberty under German than 
under Polish rule. They gave them to under- 
stand that the country would form an inde- 
pendent part of Germany like Bavaria and that 
the people would decide everything that per- 
tained to their own affairs. They would have 
moreover their representatives at Berlin. This 
went too far for the “Old Prussians” who re- 
garded Upper Silesia as belonging especially to 
Persia. To transform Silesia into an independ- 
ent German state would rob Persia of its con- 
quest. To meet this objection it was said that 
after the plebiscite changes might be made in 
the arrangement, thus implying that the claims 
of Prussia might subsequently be recognized. At 
the close of the year French and Polish writers 
were accusing the Germans of trying to control 
the plebiscite, and of planning extensive German 
colonization of the region. There was a rumor 
that Germany had proposed to Poland a com- 
promise whereby the country would be divided 
between Germany and Poland without resorting 
to a plebiscite. ‘The rumor was denied, but the 
denial was attributed to German propaganda. 
The matter was the subject of incessant con- 
troversies to the close of the year. See War or 
THE NATIONS. 

URUGUAY. A South American republic 
bounded by Brazil, Argentina, and Bolivia. Cap- 
ital, Montevideo. 

AREA, POPULATION, ETC. Area, estimated at 
72,153 square miles; population, Dec. 31, 1918, 
at 1,429,585, giving a density per square mile 
of 19.2. The population in 1908 was 1,042,686. 
The population of Montevideo, Jan. 30, 1919, was 
361,452. Among other large cities are Paysandu 
and Salto, each with 24,000 inhabitants. The 
movement of population in 1918 was as follows: 
Births (exclusive of still births), 38,914; deaths, 
20,009; marriages, 6843. In 1918, the im- 
migrants at Montevideo numbered 180,687 and 
the emigrants, 177,254. Of the immigrants, 
8779 were Spanish; 5459 Italian; 5023 Brazilian; 
3241 English; 1411 French; and 1143 German. 
In 1919 there were 995 schools in operation, as 
compared with 985 in 1918. The pupils reg- 
istered in 1919 numbered 106,905, as compared 
with 105,379 in 1918. The average attendance 
in 1919 was 79,749 pupils, as compared with 81,- 
294 in 1918. The great majority of the inhabit- 
ants are Roman Catholic. 

PropuctTion. The chief products are wheat, 
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barley, oats, linseed, live-stock and wine. Tobac- 
co and olives are also produced. There are sev- 
eral gold mines worked in the north and there 
are resources of silver, copper, lead, magnesium, 
and lignite. The acreage and yield of principal 
crops in 1918 and 1919 was as follows: Wheat. 
849,472 acres and 187,523 metric tons ; oats 85,- 
744 acres and 18,701 metric tons; linseed, 52,- 
275 acres and 12,660 metric tons; barley 5197 
acres and 1578 metric tons. The industrial cen- 
sus of 1918 shows that there were in operation 
in the Republic 16,017 industrial and commercial 
establishments, with a capital of 134,383,782 
pesos, and real-estate holdings amounting to 67,- 
414,125 pesos. 

ComMMERCE. The total imports and exports for 
Uruguay during 1919 were 75,745,070 and 147,- 
289,957 in gold pesos (worth $1,034 each at par). 

Rarways. The three main lines of railway 
are the Central (984 miles), the Midland (501 
miles), and the East Coast (71 miles). All of 
these were under British ownership. The lines 
of standard gauge open for traffic Jan. 1, 1917, 
had a mileage of 1654 of which 1060 were under 
state guarantee. The railway receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, were 10,156,- 
034 pesos as compared with 8,624,732 pesos dur- 
ring the preceding year. 

GOVERNMENT. For an account of the constitu- 
tion which came into force March 1, 1919, see 
preceding EAR BooK. The executive power is in 
a president and a national administrative coun- 
cil, and the legislative power in a parliament of 
two houses, namely the Senate and the Chamber 
of Representatives. President of the republic in 
1920, Dr. Baltasar Brum (elected for the term 
March 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1923). 

UTAH. PopunaTion. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the census of 1920, there were 
449,396 residents in the State, January 1, 1920, 
as compared with 373,351 in 1910. 

ACRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 25,664, an in- 
crease of 18.4 per cent since 1910. The following 
table was compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for the 
years, 1919 and 1920: 


Orop Year Acreaye Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ....... 1920 24,000 521,000 $782,000 
1919 18,000 324,000 486,000 

Wheat ..... 1920 280,000 5,366,000 8,210,000 
1919 294,000 8,542,000 7,438,000 

Oata ....... 1920 78,000 3,143,000 2,514,000 
1919 172,000 2,448,000 2,399,000 

Hay ....... 1920 588,000 1,416,000 17,955,000 
1919 541,000 °1,085,000 22,307,000 

Potatoes 1920 17,000 8,298,000 2,688,000 
jaf 1919 17,000 2,897,000 8,284,000 

ns 


MINERAL Propucrion. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zine produced from 
mines in Utah in 1920, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, was about $46,000,000, 
a slight increase over that in 1919. The output 
of gold and copper decreased considerably and 
that of silver decreased slightly, but that of lead 
and zinc increased. The average prices of lead 
and zinc were higher than in 1919, but the prices 
of copper and silver were slightly lower. In gen- 
eral, production was retarded by the continued 
high costs of mining, milling, smelting, and re- 
fining, and in August the increased freight rate 
on ore and bullion added another handicap to 
mining. The mine production of gold decreased 
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from $2,159,471 in 1919 to approximately $1,949,- 
000 in 1920, a decrease of nearly 10 per cent. 
Most of the gold was obtained icin siliceous, 
copper, and lead ores that were treated at smelt- 
ing ae More than half the output of gold 
in the State was made in the Bingham dis- 
trict, about 30 per cent in the Tintic district, 
and the remainder in the Park City and other 
camps. The mine output of silver decreased 
from 11,649,961 ounces, valued at $13,047,956, 
in 1919 to about 11,618,000 ounces, valued at 
$12,664,000, in 1920. The average price for the 
year was about $1.09 an ounce. The mine pro- 
duction of copper decreased from 124,061,807 
pounds in 1919 to nearly 117,000,000 pounds in 
1920. The average price was slightly less, and 
the value of the output decreased from $23,075,- 
496 to about $19,991,000. The mine output of 
lead increased from 123,828,051 pounds in 1919 
to about 134,000,000 pounds in 1920. The value 
of the output increased from $6,562,940 to about 
$10,939,000. There was an increase of about 35 
per cent in the production of recoverable zinc. 
The mine output increased from 4,431,024 pounds 
in 1919 to about 6,000,000 pounds in 1920, and 
the value of the output increased from $323,465 
to about $487,000. In 1920 the mines in Utah 
produced about 6,900,000 tons of ore, an increase 
from 6,745,423 tons in 1919. Of this total, the 
Bingham district produced about 6,400,000 tons, 
as compared with 6,086,379 tons in 1919. The 
estimated production of the district was 49,061 
ounces of gold, 1,534,800 ounces of siver, 112,- 
000,000 pounds of copper, 52,194,000 pounds of 
lead, and 1,853,000 pounds of recoverable zinc. 

ManuracTurEs. The preliminary statement 
of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census in respect to 
the State’s manufactures showed a consistent in- 
crease at the census of 1919, as compared with 
that for 1914. In the order of their importance 
from a percentage standpoint, the increase for 
the several items rank as follows: Capital, 99.6 
per cent; salaries, 99.3 per cent; wages, 97.2 per 
cent; value added by manufacture, 85.7 per cent; 
value of products, 80 per cent; cost of materials, 
77.7 per cent; primary horsepower, 54.9 per cent; 
salaried employees, 40.7 per cent; wage earners, 
35.5 per cent; proprietors and firm members, 
9 per cent; and number of establishments, 4.5 per 
cent. The capital invested, as reported in 1919, 
showed a gain of $71,523,000, or 99.6 per cent, 
over that in 1914. The average capital per es- 
tablishment was approximately $124,000 in 1919 
and $65,000 in 1914. The cost of materials used 
in 1919 showed an increase over that for 1914 
of $48,372,000 or 77.7 per cent. The average 
cost of materials per establishment in 1919 was 
approximately $95,000, and in 1914 $56,000. 
The value of products in 1919 showed an increase 
over that in 1914 of $69,692,000, or 80 per cent. 
The average per establishment in 1919 was ap- 
proximately $135,000 and in 1914 $79,000. The 
value added by manufacture in 1919 showed an 
increase over that in 1914 of $21,320,000, or 
85.7 per cent. The value added by manufacture 
in 1919 formed 29.5 per cent of the total value 
of products and in 1914, 28.6 per cent. In 1919, 
as compared with 1914, the number of salaried 
employees showed an increase of 909, or 40.7 
per cent, while the average number of wage . 
earners increased 4,933, or 35.5 per cent. A 
comparative summary for the state for 1914 and 
1919 follows: 


UTAH 716. VAN LAER 
Per cent. 
Coensus— of increase, 
1919 1914 1914-1919 
Number of establishments. .......... 0. ccc cece ercceas 1,159 1,109 
Persons engaged in manufactures...........-6..5+0008- 23,058 17,126 34.6 
Proprietors and firm members..........0..00-00- 1,089 999 9.0 
Salaricd employees... 6 eek cn eee ow oe eee eee 8,142 2,283 40.7 
Wage earners (average number)...............6> 27,064,000 13,696,000 97.6 
Primary horsepower ys cc 6s Seve eo-0 8 wos ee a eee wae $143,366,000 $71,843,000 99.6 
ONDE 555-6 S ede iuee se ROR a ae eee aR wee 92,2 : 54.9 
BOTVIGOS 56565 8 OOS EP 8 ce Oh Be Ka SO ERR SOAS 18,827 13,894 85.5 
SIR VIC cscccave 55cm wise Sears te ada sae aap Uk ew Ae ae aS 5,668,000 2,844,000 99.3 
WEN discos ad 20 See ee eae ees 21,396,000 10,852,000 97.2 
MMAt@TIEIS 665-3 ii ck wis ne heap eae OW ROG ee eee ‘ 110,605,000 62,233,000 77.7 
Value of products « c56iy sos Kio WS Ba ei ee Oy RS 156,804,000 87,112,000 80.0 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost : 
of materials)............... ahaa eye Seyi atepaiec ge catia 46,199,000 24,879,000 85.7 
FINANCE. The auditor’s balance, Nov. 30,1919 learned bodies in the United States and Great 


was $1,106,605; the gross receipts during the 
year were $15,279,995; gross expenditures, $14,- 
771,827; auditor’s balance, November 30, 1920, 
was $1,614,772. The State’s bonded indebted- 
ness November 30, 1920 was $8,410,000; total 


mortgage, bonded, and floating indebtedness, 
$159,687 ,901. | 
ELEecTion. The vote in the presidential elec- 


tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 81,- 
555; Cox (Democrat), 56,639: Christensen (Far- 
mer-Labor), 4475; Debs (Socialist) , 3159, as com- 
pared with the following vote in the presidential 
election of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 84,145; 
Hughes (Republican), 54,137; Benson (Social- 
ist), 4460. e vote for governor was: Mabey 
(Republican), 83,518; Taylor (Democrat), 54,- 
913; Locke (Socialist), 2843; Crosby (Farmer- 
Labor), 2800; and for United States Senator: 
Smoot (Republican), 82,566; Welling (Demo- 
crat), 56,280. ! 

UTAH. UnNiverstry or. A_ co-educational 
State institution, at Salt Lake City, con- 
sisting of the schools of Arts and Sciences, Ed- 
ucation, Mines and Engineering, Medicine, Law, 
Commerce and Finance and the Extension Divi- 
sion. It is conducted on the quarterly plan, and 
was founded in 1850. In the summer quarter 
of 1920, there were 924 resident students en- 
rolled, of whom 240 were men and 684 women, For 
the fall session the enrolment was 1808 of whom 
1049 were men and 759 women. There .were 
163 members in the faculty. The library con- 
tained 62,197 books and 22,315 pamphlets. The 
income for the year was estimated at $400,000. 
A R. O. T. C. gun shed and a stable for the 
R. O. T. C. horses were erected on the campus, 
the government having maintained one of the 
units at the University. About one hundred ex- 
service men received vocational rehabilitation 
training at the institution. President, Andreas 
Widtsoe, Ph.D., LL.D. 

VAIL, TnEopore N. Organizer of the tel- 
ephone industry, died April 16. He was born 
in Carroll County, Ohio, July 16, 1845; went to 
school] at Morristown, N. J.; studied medicine for 
two years and subsequently studied and entered 
the railway mail service in which he was Gen- 
eral Superintendent in Washington from 1875 to 
1878. Realizing the great possibilities of the 
telephone, he went into the telephone business 
in the latter year and devoted many years to 
the task of developing it. In this he was highly 
successful. Ele interested himself in the tel- 
ephone and electric systems in various South 
American cities. In 1907, he became President 
of the. American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany and he was president or director of many 
other corporations and important scientific and 


Britain. It was said of him that he did more 
than any other man in the building up of the 
telephone business and in bringing the telegraph 
service into codperation with the local and long- 
distance telephone services. When the Post Office 
Department assumed control of the wires as a 
war measure he became its chief adviser. 

VALDERRAMA, Carto. See Music, Art- 
ists, Instrumentalists. 

VALLE DE PAZ, Epcarpo Deu. Italian 
composer, died in Florence, April 5. He was 
born in Alexandria, Egypt, Oct. 28, 1861. 
After pianistic tours of Italy and Egypt he set- 
tled in Florence in 1890 as teacher at the Con- 
servatory. From 1896-1914 he also was editor 
of La Nuova Musica. His compositions include 
an opera, Oriana, orchestral suites and chamber- 
music. 

VALUE, BEverty Rep. Civil engineer, died 
June 10. He was born at Montgomery, Ala., 
April 7, 1863. From 1886 to 1891 he was exec- 
utive engineer of the new Croton dam in New 
York, and he was division engineer in New York 
in 1900-3, during the construction of the sub- 
ways in New York City. He was also chief 
engineer in the development company which 
provided the plant on Niagara River in 1903-6 
and was subsequently engaged in important con- 
structions on the Susquehanna. 

VANDERBILT, Winriam KissaM. Capital- 
ist, died July 23. He was born on Staten Island, 
Dec. 2, 1849. After an academic education - 
and several years study at Geneva, Switzerland, 
he went into the railway service and from 1877 
to 1883 he was second vice-president of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railway. He 
became afterwards director of the New York 
Central and many other lines as well as official 
or director in numerous trade and_ social 
organizations. He was founder and president of 
the New Theatre and an organizer of several lead- 
ing clubs in New York City. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. A Meth- 
odist-Episcopal, co-educational institution at 
Nashville, Tenn., founded in 1873. There were 
1161 students enrolled in 1920, and the faculty 
numbered 182. The productive funds of the in- 
stitution amounted to $3,400,000, and the income 
for the year was $250,000. The library con- 
tained 78,000 volumes. Chancellor, J. H. Kirk. 
land, LL.D., Ph.D. 

VAN LAER, ALEXANDER THEOBALD. Artist, 
died March 12. He was born in Auburn, N. Y., 
Feb. 9, 1857; studied art in New York City 
at the Academy of Design and the Art Students’ 
League and later in the Netherlands. He ex- 
hibited at the leading American exhibitions and 
received the bronze medal at the Charleston ex- 
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position. He was lecturer on art history for 
several years at Chautauqua and gave free lec- 
ture courses in the State of New York during 
twenty-four years. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher learning for women at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., founded in 1861. The en- 
rolment for the fall of 1920 was 1089. The 
faculty numbered 144. The productive funds 
amounted to $2,242,683 and the income for the 
year was $852,508. There were 110,000 volumes 
in the library. President, Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, Ph.D., LL.D. 


VEAL. See Live Strock \ 


VEGETABLES. See HORTICULTURE. 

VENEZUELA. A South American republic 
on the northern coast, bounded on the east by 
British Guiana and on the south by Colombia. 
Capital, Caracas. 

ARFA, POPULATION, ETC. ‘The area is estimated 
at 398,594 square miles. The ulation was 
officially estimated Dec. 31, 1917 at 2,844,618; 
density, 7 per square mile. Important cities 
with their estimated population are as follows: 
Caracas, 86,880; Valencia, 54,387; and Mara- 
caibo, about 650,000. Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory. No later figures were 
available than those given in the preceding YEAR 
Books. | 

Propucrion. The chief industry is the rais- 
ing of coffee. The area under coffce plantations 
has been estimated at 250,000 acres. As to min- 
eral production the asphalt resources are among 
the richest of the world, and are situated in the 
eastern and western division. Although Vene- 
zucla is probably a potentially large producer 
of oil, its petroleum production at the present 
time is small, due principally to the fact that as 
yet there has been but little actual development. 
At the end of the first half of 1920 the gross 
production of the country had reached the total 
of 162,829 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds), all of which, with the exception of 151 
metric tons, had been produced by one company, 
the Caribbean Petroleum company. 

CoMMERCE. Imports of foreign merchandise 
in Venezuela during 1918 were much less, both 
in weight and in value, than in the previous 
rear. This was due to the difficulty in obtain- 
ing goods, as demand in Venezuela was as great 
as ever and the ability of the purchasing public 
to pay for articles desired was perhaps greater 
than at any previous time. Imports in 1918 
and 1917 respectively were 114,964,886 and 77, 
244,950 bolivares; exports, 120,024,360 and 102,- 
659,154 bolivares (1 bolivar equals $0.193). 

In 1917 imports from the United States were 
70 per cent of the total value of all imports and 
64.5 per cent of the total value of all imports 
excluding gold coin. In 1918 the United States 
supplied 64.6 per cent of the imports by weight 
and 60.2 per cent in value. 

The balance of trade between the United States 
and Venezuela has been heavily in favor of the 
latter. For the 12 months ended June 30, 1919, 
the United States bought from this country pro- 
duce to the value of $19,732,709 and sold to it 
goods worth $9,275,680. 

RAILWAYS. The total length of the railways 
in 1920 was given at 1039 kilometers, distributed 
as follows: Guaira to Caracas Railway, 37; 
Great Railway of Venezuela, 183; Puerto Cabello 
to Valencia Railway, 55 kilometers; Bolivar Rail- 
way, 232; Great Tachira Railway, 120; Great 
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Railway of La Ceiba, 85; Central Railway of 
Venezuela, 73; Carenero Railway, 54; Guanta to 
Barcelona Railway, 36; Santa Barbara to El 
Vigia Railway, 60; La Vela to Coro Railway, 13; 
and other railways, 90 kilometers. 

FINANCE. The following figures fot the budget 
estimates were supplied by the Pan-American 
Union for the.fiscal year ending June 30, 1921: 
Receipts, 59,612,000 bolivares; expenditures, 58,- 
538,600 bolivares. The estimated revenues are 
as follows: Import duties, including parcel-post 
duties, 14,700,000 bolivares; cigarette taxes, 
8,600,000 bolivares; revenues from liquors, 7,500,- 
000 bolivares; from salt mines, 6,700,000 bol- 
ivares; stamp taxes, 6,500,000 bolivares; sand 
other revenues, 15,612,000 bolivares. The esti- 
mated expenditures are: Department of interior, 
12,166,529 bolivares; department of forcign rela- 
tions, 1,927,203; department of the treasury, 
16,889,808; department of war and marine, 11,- 
101,521; department of fomento, 5,300,509; de- 
partment of public works, 6,246,420; department 
of public instruction, 4,328,181; and other ex- 
penditures, 578,429 bolivares. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC. The executive power is in 
the president who has a cabinet of 7 ministers 
(Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance, Public In- 
struction, Public Works, Fomento, and War and 
Marine.) Legislative power is in a Congress 
of two houses, the senate and chamber of deputies. 
President in 1920, General Juan Vincente Gomez. 

History. In October, it was reported that a . 
revolt had broken out in Venezuela under the 
leadership of General Penaloza who was said to 
have entered the country from Colombia, and 
captured garrisons and seized large supplies of 
ammunition. The reports indicated that the gov- 
ernment troops were on their way from Mara- 
caibo into the disturbed region, which was in the 
less civilized portions of western Venezuela. 

VENIZELOS, EveurHneRiIos. Prime Minister 
of Greece, regarded by many as the foremost of 
European statesmen; retired in 1920 and left 
the country on the return of ex-King Constantine. 
(See GREECE, History, and WAR or THE NaA- 
TIons.) On August 12, an attempt to assas- 
sinate him was made at the Lyons railway sta- 
tion in Paris by two Greek officers reputed to 
be supporters of ex-King Constantine. He was 
slightly injured and recovered from his wounds 
soon afterwards. 

VENKATASWETA, MAHARAJAH OF BosBI.i. 
British-Indian official and author, died Sept. 
12. He was born, Aug. 28, 1862 and became 
president of the Imperial League at Madras. 
He was the first Indian member of the Madras 
executive council in 1910 and was prominent 
for his activities in public charitable work. He 
published several chronicles of Bobbili and also 
Advice to the Indian Aristocracy. 

VERMONT. Poputation. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 352,428 residents in the State, January 1, 
1920, as compared with 355,956 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 29,072, a falling 
off of 11.1 per cent since 1910. The following 
table was compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for the 
years, 1919 and 1920: 


Cr Year Acreage Produc. Bu Value 
COfMn 4.5: 2x5 1920 25,000 1,175,000 $1,480,000 
1919 22,000 1,034,000 1,810,000 
Oates ....... 1920 81,000 2,885,000 2,126,000 
1919 85,000 2,550,000 2,295,000 


VERMONT 
Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Hay es6 2435 1920 923,000 °1,383,000 380,620,000 
1919 923,000 1,564,000 31,401,000 
Potatoes - 1920 27,000 3,510,000 4,888,000 
1919 25,000 2,500,000 3,925,000 
¢ Tons. 


MANUFACTURES. Preliminary figures published 
by the United States Bureau of the Census 
showed a consistent increase at the census of 
1919, as compared with that for 1914. In the 
order of their importance from a percentage 
standpoint, the increases for the several items 
rank as follows: Cost of materials, 122.9 per 
cent; salaries, 118.7 per cent; value of products, 
118.4 per cent; value added by manufacture, 
112.9 per cent; wages, 83.3 per cent; capital, 
67.8 per cent; salaried employees, 30.9 per cent; 
primary horsepower, 6.4 per cent; wage earners, 
2.5 per cent; and number of establishments and 
proprietors and firm members, 1.1 per cent. The 
capital invested, as reported in 1919, showed a 
gain of $54,173,000, or 67.8 per cent, over that 
in 1914. The average capital per establishment 
was approximately $75,000 in 1919 and $45,000 
in 1914. The cost of materials used in 1919 
showed an increase over that for 1914 of $52,- 
469,000 or 122.9 per cent. The average cost 
of materials per establishment in 1919 was a 
proximately $53,000, and in 1914 $24,000. The 
value of products in 1919 showed an increase 
over that in 1914 of $91,168,000, or 118.4 per 
cent. The average per establishment in 1919 
was approximately $94,000 and in 1914 $43,000. 
The value added by manufacture in 1919 shows an 
increase over that in 1914 of $38,699,000, or 112.9 
per cent. The value added by manufacture in 
1919 formed 43.4 per cent of the total value of 
products and in 1914, 44.5 per cent. In 1919, as 
compared with 1914, the number of salaried em- 
ployees showed an increase of 842, or 30.9 per 
cent, while the average number of wage earners 
increased 830, or 2.5 per cent. A comparative 
summary for the state for 1914 and 1919 follows: 

FINANCE. Cash on hand, July 1, 1919, $557,- 
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stitutions with their situations are as follows: 
State Prison and House of Correction, Windsor: 
State Hospital for the Insane, Waterbury; Sol- 
dier’s Home, Bennington; Vermont Industrial 
School, Vergennes; Brattleboro Retreat (for the 
insane), Brattleboro; State School for the Fee 
ble-minded, Brandon. 

ELEcTION. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 68,212; 
Cox (Democrat), 20,919; as compared with the 
following vote in the presidential election of 
1916: Hughes (Republican), 40,250; Wilson 
(Democrat), 22,708. The vote for governor was: 
Hartness (Republican) 65,940; Martin (Demo- 
crat), 18,555; and for United States Senator: 
Dillingham (Republican), 70,541; Shaw (Demo- 
crat), 19,590. 

OFFICERS. Governor, James Hartness; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Abram W. Foote; Secretary of 
State, Harry A. Black; Treasurer, Walter F. 
Scott; Auditor, Benjamin Gates; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Frank C. Arehibald. 

Jupictazy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
James H. Watson; Associate Justices, George 
M. Powers, William H. Taylor; Willard W. 
Miles; Leighton P. Slack. 

VERMONT, UNIvERSiITyY oF. A_ co-educa- 
tional State institution at Burlington, Vt., 
founded in I79t. In the summer echool of 1920 
there were 442 students enrolled and in the reg- 
ular fall session, the enrolment was 617 men and 
313 women. The faculty numbered 127, includ- 
ing 15 additions. There were 103,000 bound vol- 
umes and 40,000 pamphlets. President, Guy W. 
Bailey. ~ 

VETERINARY MEDICINE. The annual 
meeting of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the fifty-seventh, was held at Columbus, 
Ohio, August 23-27, at which Dr. Davis S. White 
of Columbus, Ohio, was elected President and 
Dr. M. Jacob of Knoxville, Tenn., Treasurer, Dr. 
N. S. Mayo of Chicago continuing as Secretary. 
At this meeting 314 new members were elected 
to membership. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Colorado Springs, Colo. The twenty- 
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716; receipts during the fiscal year includin 
temporary loans and bonds issued ( $2,000,000), 
$6,788,631; disbursements, $5,381,226; cash on 
hand, June 30, 1920, $1,965,122. Total indebted- 
ness, June 30, 1920, $2,907,737. 

EpucaTion. The following figures are for 
June 30, 1920 with the exception of that for 
teachers which is for December, 1920: School en- 
rollment, 61,785; average daily attendance, 50,- 
186; number of teachers (elementary), 2120; 
total amount paid for salaries of teachers (clemen- 
tary), $1,313,157; total expenses for educational 
purposes, $3,089,406. 


CHABITIES AND CoRREcTIONS. The State in- 
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Per cent. 

Census— of increase, 

1919 1914 1914-1919 
1,792 1,772 1.1 
38,908 87,217 as) 
1,806 1,787 1.1 
3,568 2,726 30.9 
83,534 82,704 2.5 
185,107 173,937 6.4 
$134,020,000 $79,847,000 67.8 
41,530,000 22,002,000 88.8 
7,404,000 3,385,000 118.7 
34,126,000 18,617,000 83.3 
95,175,000 42,706,000 122.9 
168,159,000 76,991,000 118.4 
72,984,000 384,285,000 112.9 


fourth annual meeting of the Live-Stock Sanitary 
Association was held at Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 1, at which Dr. W. F. Crewe of Bismarck, 
N. D., was elected President, and Dr. T. A. Bur- 
nett of Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

VETERINARY EDUCATION. The educational 
standard has been gradually raised during the 
past few years and, commencing with the classes 
entering in the fall of 1919, a four years’ high 
school education, or 14 units, was required for 
a veterinary college to be accredited and to have 
its graduates eligible for the civil service ex- 
amination for veterinary positions in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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There are now 16 accredited veterinary colleges 
in the United States of which 11 are State col- 
leges with a veterinary department, 3 are private 
veterinary colleges and 2 are agricultural colleges 
that have raised their courses of study from 
two years to four years. There are also 9 foreign 
veterinary colleges on the accredited list, the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Science of the University of 
the Philippines having been added during the 
year. The combined attendance at all veterinary 
colleges in the United States was 1265, an in- 
crease of 151 over the preceding year. There 
were 371 graduates against 214 for the year pre- 
ceding. The membership of the classes entering 
in the fall of 1919 was 352, against 264 for the 
preceding year. 

NeEcROLocY. The vear saw the passing of sev- 
eral well-known veterinarians including Dr. 
Joseph Hughs, President of the Chicago Vet- 
erinary College, on April 24, at the age of 61; 
Dr. John F. Winchester of Lawrence, Mass., on 
April 27, at the age of 64; and Dr. Sidney F. 
Musselman, State veterinarian of Kentucky and 
President of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary As- 
a cae at Louisville on October 25, at the age 
of 47. 

APPROPRIATIONS. The retrenchment policy of 
Congress led to a considerable reduction in the 
amounts appropriated for work by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The sum ap- 
propriated for the hog cholera work was reduced 
to $410,000, of which $192,200 is to be used in 
field eradication. For cattle tick eradication the 
amount was reduced to $681,160, and for dourine 
eradication work to $65,200. For the tuber- 
culosis campaign $1,480,440 was appropriated, 
of which $680,440 is for the payment of indem- 
nities. The emergency appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 of the preceding year for use when needed 
in combating outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and other contagious affections was prac- 
tically eliminated, only $50,000 being made avail- 
able. : 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION. Excellent 
progress was made in the eradication work with 
tuberculosis in coéperation with 45 States and 
the Territory of Hawaii. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, there were 695,364 head of 
cattle tested, of which 28,616, or slightly more 
than 4 per cent, reacted and were removed. At 
the end of the fiscal year the number of ac- 
credited herds was approximately three times 
as large as on June 30 of the previous year. In 
addition to the fully accredited herds, 16,599 
other herds containing 257,577 cattle passed the 
first official test, no reactors being found. Great 
public interest is being shown in this work and 
cattle owners are enthusiastically codperating, 
the waiting list at times having included nearly 
500 herds. A noteworthy development is the 
tendency to free from the disease areas contain- 
ing many farms. During the year the counties 
of Clay in Mississippi, Island in Washington, 
aud Clatsop in Oregon made complete tuber- 
culosis tests of all cattle within their boundaries. 
The feasibility of not only freeing a region of 
tuberculosis but keeping it free is shown by the 
continuance of tuberculosis tests in the District 
of Columbia where but three reactors were found 
during the year among the 1173 head of cattle 
tested, and those three had been taken into the 
District on a health certificate. Investigations 
of tuberculosis among swine continue to show that 
they are infected principally by cattle. 
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In order to meet as fully as possible the de- 
mand for testing, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture has recognized under prescribed con- 
dition the intradermic in addition to the sub- 
cutaneous test and has obtained evidence also 
that the ophthalmic test, now frequently used as 
a check on the others, is dependable when ap- 
plied by veterinarians skilled in its use. 

CaTrLe TICK ERADICATION. Arcas aggregating 
50,555 square miles, in six States formerly infes- 
ted with cattle tick were released from Federal 
quarantine during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
making a total area of 509,084 square miles or 70 
per cent of the area originally infested. Alabama 
again led the list, with 12,991 square miles placed 
in the unrestricted area, followed by Louisiana 
with 9299, Texas with 8847, Arkansas with 8130, 
Georgia with 6942, and Oklahoma with 4346. 
Sixty-two additional counties and 33 parts of 
counties were thus made available for the in- 
troduction of better bred cattle from tick-free 
States. During the fiscal year 44,813,070 inspec- 
tions or dippinys were made of cattle for the era+- 
ication of ticks, 35,045 dipping vats where cattle 
were dipped under Federal or State supervision 
having been in operation. 

Hog CHOLERA. The records of the Meat In- 
spection Division of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture continue to show that, next to tuber- 
culosis, hog cholera is the principal disease for 
which carcases and parts were condemned. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, 140 veterinarians 
from the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry de- 
voted their time to the control of hog cholera, in 
codperation with 34 States. Their work included 
the investigation of reported outbreaks, the ad- 
ministration of treatment, prevention of the dis- 
ease from spreading, and stamping out the con- 
tagion by cleaning and disinfecting the premises, 
pens, and yards. Demonstrations were also con- 
ducted, veterinary practitioners were assisted in 
improving their technique, and general educa- 
tional work was conducted. ; 

DouRINE. In the Middle and Northwestern 
States, where dourine had gained a foothold, the 
infection is now known to exist in only two, 
Montana and South Dakota, and in the latter State 
only a few cases were found during the year. 
There still remains considerable work to be done 
in Montana in districts that are very diflicult to 
cover. Satisfactory progress was made in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico where the disease has pre- 
vailed extensively, the greater part of the known 
infection in both States being within various 
Indian reservations. It is believed that, especial- 
ly in New: Mexico, the disease is under good con- 
tro] and that future progress should be fairly 
rapid. In the course of this work complement 
fixation tests were made of 18,468 samples of 
blood serum of which 257 gave positive reactions. 

FooT-AND-MouTH DiIsrasr. This disease has 
become widespread in European countries as a re- 
sult of conditions brought about by the war. 
England has been combatting it for nearly 2 
years, Holland has been unable to keep it under 
control even with the application of most drastic 
measures, and discouraging reports have come 
from France, Italy, South America, and other 
foreign countries. In his annual report Dr. John 
R. Mohler, Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry, stated that every reasonable 
precaution is being taken to prevent its introduc- 
tion into the United States, which has been free 
from it since the outbreak stamped out in 1916. 
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The danger of introduction has become greater 
due to its increased prevalence and virulence in 
Europe, since the virus may be carried in the 
bodies of animals, in hides, and in other live 
stock products. In his report Dr. Mohler called 
attention to the necessity for prompt action in 
eradicating centres of infection when introduced, 
and recommended that the sum of at least $1,500,- 
(00 be made available for immediate use in case 
of need. When the immense value of the livestock 
of this country and the related interests involved 
are considered this seems a small amount to be 
made available as an insurance fund. As pointed 
out by Stewart Stockman, Chief Veterinarian, 
when freed from the disease in enzodtic form 
treat Britain is only invaded when it is prev- 
alent on the Continent, and the greater the 
prevalence the more frequent the invasions. 

RINDERPEST OR CATTLE PLAGUE. This disease 
of cattle, sheep and goats, which is perhaps the 
most highly contagious and most fatal of the 
many diseases to which cattle are susceptible, 
and which has followed on the heels of European 
wars, has again been introduced into Western 
Europe. Early in July Brahman cattle from 
India on their way to South America were de- 
barked at Antwerp. Later cattle shipped from 
America to replace the losses suffered on Belgian 
farms were placed in the paddocks where the 
zebus had been kept and from which they were 
shipped to their destination. As a result the dis- 
ease developed at forty different points in sev- 
eral provinces in Belgium. This disease ap- 
peared in and spread through Poland, which coun- 
try was unable to check it, and at the close 
of the year that country appealed to the various 
embassies in Warsaw for aid. 

The disease, which is continually present in 
Asia and has within recent years become prev- 
alent in Africa, causes enormous losses in in- 
fected herds of cattle and may even result in the 
almost complete extinction of animals in large 
areas. The first veterinary schools in France 
were established as a result of the great losses 
caused by it during the Napoleonic wars, when 
the disease spread over Germany and France. 
The losses caused by rinderpest in Germany dur- 
ing the 18th century are estimated at 30,000,000 
cattle. The Transvaal lost 980,000 cattle in 
1897, and in Cape Colony 1,300,000 animals died 
of the disease in the years 1897-1898. The im- 
portance of preventing its introduction into the 
United States cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

ScABIES. In the course of the eradication work 
with sheep scabies 20,371,965 inspections were 
made and over 9,515,720 dippings in the field 
were supervised. In the work with cattle scabies 
2,925,712 inspections were made and 1,657,418 
dippings supervised. In lowa particularly the 
prevalence of sheep scabies was greatly reduced, 
and in New Mexico excellent results were ob- 
tained with cattle scabies where the disease now 
exists to a slight extent only. There was an 
increased spread of sheep scabies in Oregon, and 
it is still present extensively in Southern Idaho. 
No progress was made toward eradication of 
cattle scabies in Kansas, while in the western 
parts of Nebraska and South Dakota and in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana there was a 
considerable further spread of the infection. 

SwaMp FEveER. Investigations by Scott led 
him to conclude that certain blood-sucking flies, 
Stomorys calcitrane and Tabanus septentrionalis 
in particular, are capable of transmitting infec- 
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tious anemia of horses, commonly known as 
swamp fever. 

Poisonous PLants. Among the investigations 
of poisonous plants reported upon were those by 
Marsh, Clawson, and Eggleston of Baccharis 
plerroneoides, which is a source of losses of live- 
stock in Arizona and New Mexico, of Dauben- 
tonia longifolia, popularly known as coffce bean, 
which poisons sheep and goats in Texas and the 
Gulf region, of Astragalus tetrapterus which is 
a source of losses of cattle in Utah and Nevada, 
and of Asclepias galiotdes or whorled milkweed 
which is poisonous to horses, sheep, and cattle 
in the Southwestern States. Triglochin mar. 
itima, or arrow grass, was found by Fleming and 
his associates in Nevada to poison sheep and 
cattle. 

BipLioGRAPny. Among the new works _ pub- 
lished were the following: FE. T. Baker, Sheep 
Diseases (Chicago, 1920, 2nd ed.), F. T. Barton, 
The Horse—in Health, Accident, and Disease 
(London, 1920), E. Bourdelle, Anatomie Régionale 
des Animaux Domestiques, III. Porc (Paris, 
1920), O. C. Bradley, The Limbs of the Horace 
(Edinburgh, 1920), A. Castellani and A. J. Chal- 
mers, Manual of Tropical Medicine (London, 191", 
3rd ed. rev. and enl.), E. J. W. Dietz, Pigeon 
Diseases and Feeding Management (Chicago, 
1919), F. Fyles, Principal Poisonous Plants of 
Canada (Canada Expt. Farms Bul. 39, 2nd ser., 
1920), F. B. Hadley, Principles of Veterinary 
Rctence (Philadelphia and London, 1920), E. 0. 
Jordan, A Text-book of (General Bacteriology 
(Philadelphia and London, 1919, 6th ed. rev.), JJ. 
McFarland, A Textbook upon the Pathogenic Bac. 
teria and Protozoa (Thiladelphia and London, 
1919, Oth ed., rev.), L. A. Merillat, Fistula and 
Poll-Evil (Chicago, 1920), A. Monvoisin, Précis 
de Dtagnostic Médical (Paris, 1919), W. TI. 
Park and A. W. Williams, Pathogenic Micro. 
organisms (Philadelphia, 1920, 7th ed. rev. and 
enl.), W. Robertson, Meat and Food Inspection 
(London, 1920, 2nd ed.), B. M. Underhill, Par- 
asites and Parasitosis of Domestic Animals (New 
York, 1920), H. Vallee and L. Panisset, Les Tuber- 
culoses Animales (Paris, 1920), A. R. Ward and 
BR. A. Gallagher, Diseases of Domesticated Birds 
(New York, 1920), G. R. White, Animal Castra- 
tion (Chicago, 1920, 2nd ed., rev. enl. and re- 
written), W. L. Williams, Surgical and Ob- 
stetrical Operations (Ithaca, N. Y., 1919, 4th ed., 
rev.), K. Winslow, Veterinary Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics (Chicago, 1919, 8th ed., rev.). 
The North American Veterinarian and the Cana- 
dian Veterinary Record are new periodicals in this 
field. The American Journal of Veterinary Mcd- 
icine changed its name with the November issue 
to Veterinary Medicine. 

VICTORIA. A state of the Commonwealth 
of Australia in the southeastern part of the con- 
tinent; next to Tasmania the smallest of the 
Australian states. Area, 87,884 square miles; 
pop. estimated Jan. 1, 1919, 1,430,758, of 
which 928,360 were in the towns. Capital, Mel- 
bourne, which is also the temporary capital of 
the Commonwealth, with a population including 
the suburbs, Jan. 1, 1919, of 723,500. Other 
large cities with population estimates of that 
date are Ballarat, 39,970; Bendigo, 35,590; Gee- 
long, 34,080. In 1918, the movement of popula- 
tion was: Births 31,601; deaths 15,177; mar- 
riages 9156. The immigration by sea in 1918 was 
48,566 and the emigration 51,631, both exclusive 
of members of the Australian Expeditionary forces. 
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Executive power is vested in a governor who 
acts through a responsible ministry and legis- 
lative power in a parliament of two houses: the 
upper house with 34 members elected for 6 years 
and the lower house with 65 members elected for 
3 years. Governor in 1920, Earl of Stradbroke; 
Prime Minister, S. H. W. Lawson. 

VILNA. See War or THE NATIONS. 

VINCENT, Jounw Hryn. Bishop, died May 9. 
, He was born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., February 3, 
1832, and began to preach at the age of eighteen. 
After studying at the Wesleyan Institute at 
Newark, N. J., he travelled as a junior preacher 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. He officiated 
for some years in New Jersey and Illinois. 
After 1865 he established and edited various 
Sunday school publications. In 1878 he founded 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Socicty 
of which he was the chancellor to the time of 
his death. He was well-known as a_ preacher 
and delivered sermons at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Wellesley and other colleges. In 1900 he was 
made resident bishop in charge of the European 
work of the Methodist Episcopal church. He 
wrote books on the subject of Sunday school and 
church teaching, and the Chautauqua movement, 
and outline histories of England, Greece, etc. 

VIOLIN, MiscnaA. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists. 

VIRGINIA. PorvLaTion. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 2,309,187 residents in the state January 1, 
1920, as compared with 2,061,612 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE, According to the census of 
1920, the number of farms was 186,011, an in- 
crease of 1.1 per cent since 1910. The following 
table was compiled from the estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for the 
years, 1919 and 1920: 
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Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 1,670,000 50,100,000 $50,100,000 
1919 1,670,000 46,760,000 79,024,000 
Buckwheat. 1920 25,000 540,000 756,000 
1919 25,000 475,000 736,000 
Oats ...... 1920 220,000 4,818,000 3,903,000 
1919 240,000 5,280,000 5,280,000 
Wheat 1920 914,000 11,425,000 20,565,000 
1919 1,060,000 12,508,000 28,018,000 
Rye ...... 1920 72,000 864,000 1,339,000 
1919 80,000 920,000 1,564,000 
Tobacco 1920 243,000 *177,390,000 42,574,000 
1919 221,000 *125,970,000 59,710,000 
Hay ...... 1920 975,000 ©1,266,000 29,518,000 
1919 1,025,000 €1,528,000 36,250,000 
Peanuts 1920 138,000 4,416,000 6,006,000 
1919 139,000 5,699,000 15,558,000 
Potatoes 1920 126,000 13,608,000 12,928,000 
1919 121,000 11,495,000 18,047,000 
S't Potatoes 1920 36,000 4,032,000 3,830,000 
1919 38,000 4,750,000 7,362,000 
S'g’'m Sirup 1920 11,000 €1,100,000 1,155,000 
1919 11,000 ¢ 1,023,000 1,105,000 
Cowpeas .. 1920 63.000 693,000 2,010,000 
’ 1919 60,000 750,000 2,400,000 
Cotton .... 1920 39,000 519,000 1,425,000 
1919 42,000 >23,000 3,942,000 
Soy Beans. 1920 30,000 570,000 1,767,000 
1919 30,000 555,000 2,276,000 
* Pounds. ° Bales. ¢ Tons. * Gallons. 


FINANCE. Balances in the State Treasury, 
October 1, 1919, $1,184,518: receipts during fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1920, $18,442,325; 
disbursements, $16,517,994; balance in treasury, 
October 1, 1920, $3,108,849; true balance of the 
Commonwealth, October 1, 1920, $455,415. 
Public debt, September 30, 1920, $22,350,921, a 
reduction of $561,295 during the fiscal year. 
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EpucaTion. The population of school age in 
1920 was 680,924; number of public school build- 
ings, 6532; number of pupils enrolled, 505,190; 
number of teachers, 14,271; average yearly sal- 
ary of teachers, $558. See EpuUCATION IN THE 
Unitep STatTEs.. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed in 
the regular session of the legislature were: Es- 
tablishment of agricultural experiment station 
(see AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS) ; 
commission to study the condition of the blind; 
extension of powers of building and loan associa- 
tions with a view to relieving housing situation; 
provision for examination and certification of 
professional engineers, land-surveyors, and ar- 
chitects; provisions for vocational rehabilitation 
of employees injured in the course of their 
work; regulation of fire insurance; empowering 
State corporation commission to regulate deliv- 
ery of water, light, heat, or power by public 
utility corporations; provision for control and 
prevention of venereal diseases; authorization 
of industrial loan associations for the purpose of 
making small loans to industrial classes at low 
rates of interest; permission to women to qualify 
and serve as deputy clerks in all courts of the 
State. 

ELecTions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Cox (Democrat), 141,670; 
Harding (Republican), 87,458: as compared with 
the following vote in the presidential election 
of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 102,824; Hughes 
(Republican), 49,358. The vote for United 
States Senator was: Glass (Democrat), 184,- 
646; Pollard (Republican), 17,576. 

VIRGINIA, UNIversiry or. A_ non-secta- 
rian institution of higher learning at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., founded in 1825. There were 1816 
students enrolled for the summer session of 1920, 
and 1638 for the regular fall session. ‘The fac- 
ulty numbered 76. The total receipts for the 
year were $752,142. There were about 120,300 
volumes in the library. President, Edwin A. 
Alderman, LL.D. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A _ group of small 
islands east of Porto Rico, part of which belong 
to the British colony, the Leeward Islands (q.v.) 
and part to the United States. The following 
information. was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Of 
the United States group, formerly known as the 
Danish West Indies, St. Croix, the largest, con- 
tains approximately 85 square miles, St. Thomas 
30, and St. John 20 square miles. In addition 
to these there are about 50 smaller islands, 
most of them unnamed and uninhabited, compris- 
ing in all 84,781] acres, of which 69,892 acres are 
in farms. Because the islands of this archi- 
pelago were too numerous to be named _ indi- 
vidually, Columbus called them the “Virgins” 
after St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins when he 
found the islands on his second voyage of dis- 
covery. The Bureau of the Census gave the total 
population of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States in 1917 as 26,051, of which 1992 or 7.4 
per cent were white, 19,523 or about 80 per cent ° 
negroes, and the remainder, 4606, of mixed races. 
The island of St. Croix contained 14,901 peo- 
ple, St. Thomas 10,191, and St. John 959. The 
report of the Congressional Commission, Jan- 
uary, 1920, stated that the population of Char- 
lotte Amalie on the island of St. Thomas was 
about 9000, while Christiansted and Irederiksted, 
on St. Croix, contained respectively about 5000 
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and 3000 inhabitants; the total population of the 
islands being about 60 per cent urban and 40 per 
cent rural. The total number of families on the 
islands was reported as 9568 and the total num- 
ber of dwellings 5858. 

The trade of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States with the world was valued at $4,196,037 in 
the calendar year 1919, as against $3,141,775 in 
1918, a gain of $1,054,262, or 33 per cent. Ex- 
ports showed a gain of $670,179, from $1,249,- 
346 in 1918 to $1,919,525 in 1919. Correspond- 
ing imports increased $384,083, from $1,892,429 
to $2,276,512. With this increase there was a 
drop of nearly 50 per cent in the balance of trade 
against the islands from $643,083 in 1918 to 
$356,987 in 1919. The major selanty of this com- 
merce was with the United States, the exports 
from this country increasing in value $164,014, 
from $1,640,103 to $1,804,117; and imports from 
the islands into the States $455,619, from $1,137,- 
501 in 1918 to $1,593,120 in 1919. This is a 
growth in value of 40 per cent in imports and 
10 per cent in exports over 1918. The pro- 
portionate increase 1s even more striking in the 
trade with foreign countries, imports from which 
rose 87 per cent, or $22,069, from $252,326 in 
1918 to $472,395 in 1919; and corresponding ex- 
ports $214,560, or 191 per cent, from $111,845 
to $326,405. This showing is the more remark- 
able since the operation of the national prohibi- 
tion act practically cut off in 1919 the former 
valuable trade in spirits, wines, and liquors for 
beverage purposes. 

VITAL STATISTICS. The reports of the 
United States Public Health Service for 1920 con- 
tain a report recently completed of Birth Statistics 
and Infant Mortality for the year 1918. In 
the birth registration area the number of in- 
fants born alive was 1,363,649 or 24.4 per 1000 
population. The death rate for the same area 
was 18.2 per 1000. The death rate for infants 
under 1 year old was 101 per 1000 live births. 
These figures are somewhat more unfavorable 
than those of 1917 in all three classes, especially 
in the death rate, which was 4.1 per 1000 higher 
than in 1917. In 1918 the infant mortality was 
23 per cent higher in boy babies. The percentage 
of twin births was a little over 2. The average 
number of living children per family was 2.9; 
of all children born, 3.3 per family. 

The principal causes of death in the registra~ 
tion area were as follows: influenza and pneu- 
monia caused nearly a third of the total loss of 
life, equal to over 583 per 100,000 population. 
Organic disease of the heart destroyed 152.3 per 
100,000, tuberculosis 149.1, violence 100, Bright’s 
disease 96.9, malignant tumors 79.8, apoplexy 
79.3, diarrheal diseases (the great majority in 
young children), 72.2. These 8 classifications 
are far more numerous than any others, all be- 
ing over 70 per 100,000, while no other affection 
was over 30. 

No other considerable statistics of births, 
deaths, marriages, etc., have been published and 
generally speaking the number of articles on 
Vital Statistics is relatively small and the data 
are of local interest or belated in point of time, 
while a number are of interest only to the pro- 
fessed statistician. Of those worthy of men- 
tion is one by Lublin and Whitney on the cost 
of tuberculosis. Lublin avails himself of the 
statistics of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and Whitney of those compiled by the 
Nationa! Tuberculosis Association. Tables of the 
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general expectation of life are contrasted with 
other tables from which the tuberculous subject 
was excluded. This method, the authors state, 
is by no means new. In the insurance material 
the expectation is reckoned from birth and in the 
public tables from the age of 20. The average 
loss in expectancy is computed for the whole 
community. This loss is equivalent to a loss 
to each inhabitant of 3% years for white males, 
and of 2.6 years for white females. The loss 
for one year of life is assumed nominally as not 
less than $100, and if we reckon that 244 years 
of life are cut off from each individual the total 
loss to the latter would be at least $250. Now 
if we multiply by 106,000,000, the supposed pop- 
ulation of the United States, we reach the huge 
total of $26,500,000,000. This does not include 
the cost of the illness of actual sufferers from 
the disease. 

Lublin and Baker also publish a study of the 
mortality of the emigrant from Europe to the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania. These 
people are grouped as follows: Austrians (in- 
cluding Hungarians), Russians, Italians, Ger- 
mans, British (excepting Irish) and Irish. The 
mortality of the native stock serves as a standard 
of comparison. The authors admit the incon- 
gruity of the idea in some respects; for example, 
the “Russians” comprise such incongruous materi- 
al as the Poles who work in the Pennsylvania fac- 
tories and the Jews of New York’s East Side. 
But some striking figures are brought out: The 
emigrants have in general a much higher death 
rate than the natives and than their kin at 
home. In addition to the great fatal maladies 
the Pennsylvania immigrant is far more likely 
to be killed by industrial accidents than the 
native. The Irish exhibit a peculiar fatality, 
for in every one of the great mortal ailments they 
show a notably high death rate and lead all other 
groups. 

The details are of minor interest to the gen- 
eral reader but some deserve mention. The 
Italian has a relatively low death rate from can- 
cer and heart disease and contrary to the usual 
view does not have a specially high tuberculosis 
mortality. He is prone to death from pneumonia 
and accidents. The Austrians, too, show more 
immunity to tuberculosis than some of the other 
groups. The Russian of both types shows a high 
mortality from cancer and pneumonia. None 
of the preceding show a startling mortality 
from the degenerative diseases. The Germans 
and British seem to show no immunity to any one 
of the great causes of death and have high rates 
in tuberculosis, pneumonia, cancer, heart disease 
and Bright’s disease. The same may be said, 
but even more strongly, of the Irish, who lead 
the list in all of these ailments. 

In the American Journal of Public Health for 
January, 1921, Hemenway contributes an interest- 
ing paper on the legal aspect of birth certificates 
and of the great value of possessing at all times 
a certified copy. Such possession is indispen- 
sable at times to show citizenship, to obtain mar- 
riage licenses, to inherit property, to disprove 
criminal accusations, to establish age for marriage 
or voting, for eligibility to hold civil or military 
office, to establish nationality, to travel safely, 
to claim pensions, prove legitimacy, etc. With- 
out one, a man may be imprisoned as an alien 
or have his property confiscated. If he marry a 
girl under legal age he is liable to the charge 
of rape or abduction; or if falsely accused of 
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technical assault her birth certificate may show 
that she had reached the age of consent. Birth 
certificates may be necessary in collecting in- 
surance claims, damages for personal injuries, 
proving legality of marriage. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 
TION. See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. See Epuca- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. See 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

VOLCANOES. During 1920 no great eruptions 
occurred in the well-known volcanic regions. 
Vesuvius was rather quiet though continuously 
active in a minor fashion. In Hawaii Hale- 
matnau continued to seethe on a magnificent 
scale but in the rather reassuring manner 
which is characteristic of the Hawaiian vents. 
In the Kau Desert region of Hawaii the great 
flow there continued to advance intermittently 
throughout the year. Numerous minor cones 
and craters were developed in connection with 
these two grand phenomena. Accompanying the 
frequent recurrences of activity in Hawaii were 
numerous earthquakes of minor type considered 
to be genetically related to the igneous activity. 

In Mexico the two great volcanos Popocatapetl 
and Orizaba have again become active. The re- 
newal of activity was synchronous with the 
great earthquakes that shook southern Mexico 
in the early part of the year. The new activity 
has as yet confined itself to the emission of 
great clouds of steam. Owing to the uninhabited 
character of the region immediately around the 
voleanoes the possibility of a great eruption is 
looked upon with little concern. 

An event of great interest to voleanologists was 
the publication by C. N. Fenner, of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Washington, of the results 
of his observations in the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes which has been set aside by the national 
government as one of the national parks. Ac- 
cording to Fenner the great eruption of Katmai 
in 1912 coated the country for hundreds of square 
miles with debris. The debris which fell on the 
valley walls was washed down the valley by the 
heavy rainfall leaving a residue clinging to the 
valley floor. The presence of the thousands of 
fumaroles in the valley Fenner explains by the 
intrusion of a sheet of lava just below the valley 
floor. He supports this conclusion by mention 
of the fact that all activity ceases at a short dis- 
tance up the sides of the valley. The activity is 
wholly of a fumarolic character. More than 99 
per cent of the emanations is water vapor. The 
next most common gas is HCl. HF and SO, are 
common constituents also. It is to be noted that 
the few anhydrous fumaroles are strongly acid, 
one containing large quantities of SO,;. Locally 
the surface of the valley is impregnated with HCl 
condensed from the vapors passing over it. The 
presence of HF was indicated by large deposits 
of amorphous silica around acid furmaroles. The 
presence of hydrofluoric acid was ascertained 
during the washing of the emanations captured 
from the fumaroles. The deposition of SiO, is 
believed to be the result of the decomposition of 
Sik, by water vapor at temperatures which have 
been observed to be above the critical temperature 
of water (375°C). As Moissan found SiO, to 
volatize at 1200°C and as there is no evidence 
of such occurring in relation to these deposits, 
it is evident that they have not reached such a 
temperature. 
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A very curious phenomenon observed was the 
presence of blue green algae living at the edge of 
vents whence anomonia compounds were being 
emitted at a temperature of 100°C. They did 
not occur near vents from which ammonia com- 
pounds were not being evolved. 

Numerous other substances have been formed 
from the emanations, notably sulphur, gypsum, 
apatite, corundum and orpiment, but in very small 
quantity. : 

According to Fenner the top of Katmai was 
not blown off but fell in. At present a crater 
several thousand feet in diameter exists, partly 
occupied by a lake in which rises an imperfect 
parasitic cone. There is now no evidence of ac- 
tivity within the mountain. This study of 
Katmai by Fenner is the most fruitful piece 
of research on volcanic activity of the year. 

VOLHYNIA. A government of the former 
empire of Russia, situated in West Russia, east 
of Poland and Galicia, and forming part of the 
new state of Ukraine. Area, 27,699 square miles; 
pop. Jan. 31, 1915, 4,241,800, the majority 
of whom are Little Russians. Capital, Zhitomir, 
with a pre-war population estimated at 96,800. 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. Founded in 
1896, this organization conducts Christian, social, 
and philanthropic work throughout the United 
States. The organization is similar to the 
United States army, but the spirit is purely 
democratic. Reports for 1920 show that there 
were sixty-one principal homes or institutions 
where benevolence is being carried on. In connec- 
tion with these there is a diversity of philan- 
thropic departments, such as employment bu- 
reaus, wood-yards, industrial effort, codépera- 
tive stores, boys’ clubs and trade classes, sup- 
plying of coal, distribution of milk and _ ice, 
women’s sewing classes, reading-rooms, hospital 
nursing, summer excursions, fresh-air camps, dis- 
tribution of clothing, providing of food for poor 
families and wives and children of prisoners. 
In connection with these homes and institutions 
during the past year 1,258,952 lodgings were 
provided, of which number 919,220 were paid 
for by work or outside employment, and 339,752 
given free. Total meals furnished numbered 
1,032,034, of which 720,460 were free. There 
were 115,155 families and individuals assisted 
and employment was provided for 84,615 persons. 
The attendance at indoor services was 926,036, 
while at the open-air services there were 2,654,- 
558 persons, making a total of 3,590,594 persons 
during the year. In the Volunteer Hospital there 
were 11,294 day treatments in the wards; in the 
dispensary there were 12,343 new cases and 22,258 
old cases treated, making a total of 34,601 sur- 

ical and medical treatments. There were 55,909 
odgings furnished young women in the homes 
during the year. The Volunteer Prison League 
aided over 100,000 men and enabled over 15,000 
to secure work, who are making good. The work 
with girls in large cities has been very valuable, 
girls suddenly finding themselves forced to go to 
work have been provided for in the Workin 
Girls’ Homes. Also many children have been af- 
forded a vacation from the city’s streets to go 
to fresh-air camps in the country. Twenty years 
ago Mrs. Ballington Booth organized the Prison 
J.eague which to-day is doing valuable work, not 
only for the prisoners after they are released, 
but in introducing reforms inside the prisons 
themselves. At Christmas and Thanksgiving 
time the Volunteers attempt to provide dinners 
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for the poor of the large cities, having dis- 
tributed in 1920 many thousands of baskets of 
food. 

During the war, the Volunteers rendered valu- 
able service abroad, a summary of which will 
be found in the New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 
for 1918. The executive offices of the organiza- 
tion are at 34 West 28th Street, New York City. 
The president is Ballington Booth. 

VON DANCKELMAN, ALEXANDER. 
TEOROLOGY. 

VON GANZ, FRiepricn. 
ScuLPTURE. 

VON GROTTHUS, Jeannot Emit, FREIHEER. 
Sce GERMAN LITWRATURE. 

VON SCHIERBRAND. See ScHtesrsranp, 
VON. 

VON SCHRODER, LEoporn. 
LITERATURE. 

VORARLBERG. An Alpine province of the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire, constituting a 
crownland of Austria, with an aren of 1005 
square miles and a population (1910) of 145,408 
of whom 132,908 were Austrian subjects. The 
terman-speaking element made up 95.36 per cent 
of the population. Capital, Bregenz. 

WAGNER, Ricnarp. See Music, Opera. 

WALES. A division of the United Kingdom, 
Iving west of central England with the Irish Sea 
on the north and the Bristol Channel on the 
South. Area, 7466 square miles; pop. (1911) 
2,025,202. See Great BRITAIN. 

WALLACHIA. The central and western divi- 
sion of Rumania with Transylvania and Mol- 
davia on the north, Serbia on the west, Bulgaria 
on the south and the Dobrudja on the east. Area 
29,916 square miles; population Jan. 1, 1913, 
4,716,291. The largest city is Bucharest, the 
capital of Rumania, with a population in 1917, 
of 308,987. 

WANTAGE, Harrier Jones Loyp, Lady. 
Iritish pecress, died near Wantage, England, 
Aug. 9. She was the daughter of Lord Over- 
stone, a millionaire banker, one of the leading 
financiers of the mid-Victorian period. She mar- 
ried in 1858 Col. Lloyd Lindsay, who was a mem- 
ber of Parliament from 1865 to 1885, when he 
entered the House of Lords as Lord Wantage. 
She was active in founding and administering the 
English Red Cross Society with which she was 
closely associated during all its early activities 
as well as during the late war. With her hus- 
band she added to the important art collections 
of the family. 

WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE. 
This organization was discontinued in 1919, and a 
new organization, called the Community Service, 
was organized. During the war, War Camp Com- 
munity Service did valuable work, and this work 
is being carried on on a peace basis by the 
new organization. See CoMMUNITY SERVICE; 
SOCIAL HYGIENE. 

WARD, Bernarp. (BISHOP OF BRENTWOOD.) 
British prelate and writer, died Jan. 21. Te 
was born at Herts, England, Feb. 4, 1857, and 
was educated at St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 
and at Oscott College, Birmingham. In 1882 he 
was ordained priest by Cardinal Manning and 
subsequently was master at St. Edmund’s and at 
Oscott. He was celebrated for his prominent 
part in the Oxford Movement, being known at 
that time under the nickname of “Ideal” Ward. 
He became Roman Catholic Canon of Westminster 
in 1903. Among his writings may be mentioned: 
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A Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel (1899) ; The 
Dawn of the Catholic Revival (1909); The Eve 
of Catholic Emancipation (1912) ; and the Sequel 
to Catholic Emancipation (1915). 

WARD, Mrs. Humpury. British novelist, 
died in London, March 24. She was born in 1851 
at Hobart in Tasmania, the daughter of Thomas 
Arnold, who was the second son of Dr. Armold 
of Rugby. She was also the niece of Matthew 
Arnold. In her youth she lived with her family 
at Oxford where she made the friendship of 
Mark Pattison, the rector of Lincoln College and 
formed many other acquaintances among the 
leaders of political and theological thought as 
well as in the field of literature. Among those 
whose influence she felt or with whom she was 
in some way associated may be mentioned, George 
Eliot, Taine, Lewes, Jowett, T. H. Green, J. R. 
Green, and Bishop Stubbs. In 1872, she married 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward who was then a fellow 
of Brasenose and she lived with her husband at 
Oxford until 1880 when they settled in London. 
Her literary career hegan with the publication of 
a novel called Milly amd OUy which, however, 
gave no promise of her future success in fiction. 
She had made a thorough study of Spanish and 
had served in the University as examiner in 
Spanish and also had pursued historical studies. 
The results of her research appeared in many 
articles that she contributed to the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography. Her great success was 
won by the novel Robert Elsmere in 1888 which 
was read everywhere by English-speaking people. 
As a study of religious doubt and a criticism of 
the orthodox faith, it stirred up hostility, but 
was admired by the most eminent men of the 
time. Of her subsequent novels which were very 
numerous, the most popular were The Htstory 
of Dawid Grieve and Marcella. Her concern with 
religious questions was largely the result of her 
relations with the philosophical and theological 
celebrities of the day, showing plainly the in- 
fluence of such great personalities as Newman, 
Pusey, Huxley, Darwin, Ruskin, Kingsley, Green, 
Matthew Arnold and others. The mental life 
of the hero of Robert Elemere was perhaps sug- 
gested by the experience of her own father who 
was the victim of religious doubts and had more 
than once changed his faith. The philosophical 
and religious disputes which were going on dur- 
ing her youth left a permanent stamp upon her 
writings and the spirit of her earlier work was 
that of a gradual liberation through free inquiry 
from the restrictions of the older faith. She ap- 
plied to religion the radicalism of her time and her 
attitude may be summed up in the words of her 
character in Helbeck of Bannisdale who criticized 
a certain dogma by saying “It may be Christian, 
but it is not sense.” Public service, especially 
for the improvement of the condition of the poor 
and of the working classes absorbed even more 
of her attention than literature during the latter 
part of her life. She was interested in in- 
numerable plans for social reform and took an 
active part in the most important movements of 
her time. She was opposed, however, to woman 
suffrage and led the fight against it; but she 
acknowledged her defeat with a good grace and 
accepted the appointment as one of the first 
women magistrates. Among other benevolent 
movements in which she took a prominent part 
was the establishment of children’s play centres. 
She won gratitude in England and in America 
for her work during the war. 
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Among other writings of Mrs. Ward may 
be mentioned the novels Sir George Tres- 
sady (1896); Eleanor (1900, subsequently 
dramatized); Lady Rose’s Daughter (1903); 
The Marriage of William Ashe (1905); 
Fenwick’s Career (1906); Diana Mallory (1908) ; 
The Case of Richard Meynell (1911); The Cory- 
ston Family (1913); Delia Blanchflower (1914) ; 
Lady Connie (1916). She also wrote a great 
variety of articles on political and other topics 
for the magazines. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s work 
was admired by critics rather for its description 
of contemporary social and political conditions 
than for its literary qualities. It showed evi- 
dence of keen observation and wide reading; 
but it did not possess the finer literary charac- 
teristics of the best novels of her time. She en- 
joyed a great reputation among her cultivated 
contemporaries, but she never attained any 
marked individuality of expression, and the ele- 
ment of style as it is found in the great Vic- 
torians of her time was completely lacking. 

WAR OF THE NATIONS. Summary. Be- 
fore discussing in detail the various situations 
and events growing out of the war, the main 
features of the year may he briefly outlined as 
follows: After the completion of the Treaty in 
1919, the Peace Conference continued its session 
having to deal with a number of serious questions 
including those of the Adriatic and Fiume. 
Albania, Thrace, Hungary, Turkey, etc. It 
finally closed its sessions January 21, having 
provided as permanent bodies to deal with these 
other problems a council of ambassadors and a 
council of premiers. The former was to control 
the execution of the peace treaties and to deal 
with ordinary questions in resgect to the peace, 
while the latter was to consider all larger ques- 
tions of international policy and to formulate 
plans in regard to urgent matters of importance. 
The council of premiers came to be better known 
under the title of Supreme Council, and is so 
termed throughout this article. Formal peace 
with Germany was concluded January 10, with 
the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty of 
Versailles on the part of Germany on the one 
hand and representatives of fourteen Allied and 
Assoviated Powers, namely, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
(;uatemala, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Uruguay. A protocol was signed 
at the same time embodying Germany’s agree- 
ment to turn over to the Allies in reparation 
for the sinking of the German ships at Scapa 
Flow of 275,000 tons of maritime equipment, 
including floating docks. dredges, etc. 

In the first part of the year attention was 
centered on the meetings at London, Boulogne, 
Hythe, San Remo, Brussels and Spa. The out- 
standing feature of all international adjustments 
during the year was the failure of the United 
States to ratify the treaties or to join the League 
of Nations. The practical result of this was 
to throw additional responsibility on the other 
powers concerned for the working out of the 
problems of reconstruction. After the ratifi- 
cation of The Treaty of Versailles, Great 
Britain at once resumed diplomatic relations 
with Germany. The degree to which Germany 
should be admitted into the councils of the 
Powers was thenceforth a subject of discussion 
among the former Allies and in general France 
opposed this policy while Great Britain and 
Italy favored it. Among the early events of 
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1920 may be mentioned the handing of the city of 
Danzig over to the Allied powers; the placing 
of the Saar Valley under the administration 
of a commission appointed by the e of 
Nations; the carrying out of the plebiscite in 
North Schleswig in February and March (see 
DENMARK); the placing of the other districts 
subject to plebiscite, Allenstein, Marienwerder 
and Upper Silesia, under the control of inter- 
allied commissions; and especially the difficulties 
occasioned by the Polish situation. As soon as 
the territorial clauses of the Treaty came into 
force, Poland assumed serene over a large 
area in the east of Germany. The attitude of 
Poland from that time on gave great concern 
to public opinion in certain of the Allied 
countries, especialy Great Britain and the 
United States, while in France the most extreme 
claints of Poland were in general supported. 
‘The course pursued by Poland and its results 
are discussed in paragraphs below and under 
PoLaNb, Russia, LITHUANIA, ete. Early in the 
year also arose the question of the war criminals. 
The submission of the list of criminals whose 
surrender was demanded by the Allies caused 
great indignation in Germany and the Allies 
agreed to radical modifications of the demands. 
As to tlie surrender of the German emperor, it 
was found impossible to carry out the clauses 
of the Treaty owing to the attitude of the 
Dutch who took their stand strictly on the 
principles of international law. The two chief 
points of discussion in respect to the execution 
of the Treaty with Germany were disarmament 
and reparations, which were continuously debated 
in all the countries concerned down to the last 
day of the year. In February the period within 
which the German army was to be reduced to 
150,000 men was extended from March 31 to 
July 10. In March occurred the Knapp counter- 
revolution on the part of the reactionary elements 
in Germany (see GeRMANY, History), which 
although overthrown diminished the authority 
of the Ebert goverument, and especially that of 
the minister of defense, Noske. The authorities 
found it necessary to reinforce troops in the 
Ruhr district where the Communists had brought 
about a situation of virtual civil war. As this 
was contrary to the treaty they were obliged 
to ask the permission of the Allies, but they 
acted before the permission was granted. Then 
occurred the French occupation of the Rulr 
district (see below and under Germany, His- 
tory). At the San Remo conference in April it 
was agreed that the French troops should be 
withdrawn as soon as the German troops in the 
Ruhr Valley had been reduced to the required 
limit. At the conference of Spa in July, 
Germans were for the first time admitted to the 
discussions. As a result of the various con- 
ferences, the Allies agreed to extend further the 
period for the reduction of the German army 
to January 1. 

The Austrian treaty was formally ratified 
July 16, 1920. The serious aspect of the situa- 
tion in Austria was the movement of union with 
Germany, (see <AusTRIA). The Hungarian 
treaty was signed June 4 in Hungary. The 
main features of the year in Hungary were the 
continued success of the reactionary parties 
under the government of Admiral Horthy and 
the bad relations with the neighboring states 
chiefly on account of the race questions. The 
Adriatic problem and capecially the Fiume 
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difficulty continued to trouble the statesmen 
almost down i the end of the year. Discussions 
of the Turkish treaty began in Paris in January 
and continued in London in February. The 
Supreme Council announced February 16 its 
decision that the Sultan’s government should 
remain at Constantinople. The leading fact in 
the Turkish situation was the attitude of the 
Nationalist Turks who under Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha had set up an independent government at 
Angora and who practically ruled the country, 
the Sultan’s authority being without force in 
Anatolia. (See below and under TuRKEy.) 
The terms of the treaty were settled at the 
conference of San Remo in April and the treaty 
was given to the Turkish delegates, May 1, to 
be signed within a month. At the conference 
of San Remo also, it was decided that France 
should have the mandate for Syria and Great 
Britain for Mesopotamia and Palestine, thus 
rejecting the claims of Emir Feisal, the Arab 
nationalist. The relation of Greece to the Allies 
was fundamentally changed toward the end of 
the year by the downfall of M. Venizelos and 
the recall of the former king Constantine. As 
to Russia, the interventionist policy had been 
abandoned but there was still great difference 
of opinion among certain elements in each of 
the countries of the Allies and between France 
on the one hand and Great Britain and Italy on 
other, The early part of the year saw the rise 
and fall of.a new anti-Bolshevist leader, General 
Wrangel (see Russia), but the most important 
contest of the Bolshevists was with Poland who 
after being threatened with a conquest suddenly 
regained the upper hand, drove out the invaders 
and formed a peace satisfactory to her own 
interests. (See below and also the article 
POLAND.) Other aspects of the Bolshevist 
danger were the Bolshevist advance in the east 
and their success as against Armenia and the 
other newly formed border republics of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan; and the fear on the part of 
Great Britian of a Bolshevist advance toward 
India and of Bolshevist propaganda among the 
Indian natives. The absorbing topic of the year 
in connection with the Soviet government was 
the question of resumption of trade relations 
between it and the countries of the Allies. The 
attitude of governments and parties on the sub- 
ject is discussed below and in the articles on 
the countries concerned. 

The League of the Nations was formed im- 
mediately after the ratification of the treaty 
and the first meeting was held in Paris January 
16. This was followed by meetings in Paris, 
Brussels, and San Sebastian, in the course of 
which the League was fully organized. In 
November and December the first session of 
the Assembly of the League was held at Geneva. 
The activities of the League during the year 
are described in the paragraphs immediately 
following. | 

LEAGUE OF Nations: First Six Montus. The 
executive council of the League of Nations 
consisting of nine representatives, one each from 
the five great and four small Powers, (see 
article LeEAGuE or Nations) held six meetings 
down to the middle of June. At the first 
meeting, which as noted above was held at Paris, 
January 16, the first business transacted was 
the appointment of the commission of the Saar 
Basin frontier. The second meeting was held 
in London, February 11. The rules of proced- 
ure of the council was adopted; Switzerland 
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was admitted; the Saar Basin government 
commission was appointed; Sir Reginald Tower 
was named High Commissioner of Danzig; the 
League assumed the charge of protecting racial 
minorities in Poland; the following institutes 
were planned: Permanent Court of Internationa] 
Justice; International Health Bureau; machinery 
for insuring freedom of communication and 
transit; and a call was issued for the meeting 
of an International Finance Conference. 

The third meeting was held in Paris, March 
13. Its main business was the approval of 
plans for sending a League commission of inquiry 
into Russia and for measures of prevention 
against typhus in Poland. The sending of a 
commission to Russia was accepted in accordance 
with Mr. Balfour’s proposals. <A telegram was 
sent to the Soviet government saying that the 
League had decided to send a commission to 
Russia to make impartial inquiries and asking 
the Soviet authorities to take measures to 
assure ifs complete liberty and safety. At 
first this met with no response and it was 
reported in April that the Soviet government 
did not approve the sending of such a commission, 
but later the reply was received. This accepted 
the proposal in substance, but refused to receive 
as delegates, the representatives of any nations 
aiding or encouraging the Poles or Ukrainians 
in their campaign against Soviet Russia. The 
Council drafted a reply in which the answer of 
the Soviet government was interpreted as a 
refusal and which urged that government to 
reconsider its decision. 

The fourth session was held also at Paris on 
April 9. It received from the Supreme Council 
a request that th¢ League should take a mandate 
for Armenia. The Council of the League decided 
that acceptance of a mandate for the 
minorities in the Turkish Empire was within its 
province but should be postponed until the 
Turkish treaty was drafted: and that it would 
assume only a supervision of Armenia, not 
having the necessary military and financial 
means of administering the country directly. 
Meanwhile other countries had voted to join 
the League. Persia had accepted the invitation 
to become a member early in the year. Holland 
voted to join on February 20; Sweden, March 
4; Norway, March 5; and Switzerland, March 
5, subject to a referendum later. By April 6th, 
the neutral countries of South and Central 
America including Argentina, Paraguay, Chile 
Salvador and Venezuela, had also joined. 

The fifth meeting was held in Rome, May 14—16. 
Thirty-six states were represented and the follow- 
ing subjects were discussed: Plans for the 
accession of new states, the convoking of the 
assembly, the organization of the permanent 
secretariat, the framing of the budget and its 
apportionment, the formation of the Permanent 
Armament Commission, the appointment of the 
International Statistics Commission, and action 
on various matters including transportation and 
communications, central European relief, typhus 
in Poland, repatriation of ex-enemy prisoners in 
Siberia, discussion of the report of the 
Washington Labor Conference, and registration 
and publication of new treaties between members 
of the League. Among the other subjects dis- 
cussed was the means of securing Germany's 
fulfillment of article 213 of the treaty, according 
to which she was to submit to the investigation 
of all her military provisions by the League. 
The cduncil accepted the principle that it should 
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hold itself responsible for Germany’s fulfillment. 
It was decided that the first Assembly of the 
League should be called by President Wilson and 
meet at Geneva in the autumn. 

The sixth meeting was held in London, June 
14, being called especially for the purpose of 
hearing Persia’s appeal against Bolshevist 
aggression. This was regarded by many as 
the first great test case. In the latter part of 
May, the Persian foreign minister had protested 
to the League against the Bolshevist occupation 
of Enzeli on the Caspian sea. In the French 
press it was argued that owing to the British 
protectorate of Persia it was England’s duty 
and not that of the League to attend to this 
matter and in certain French quarters it was 
charged that Lloyd George was trying to secure 
from the League a recognition of the Anglo- 
Persian treaty or of the Soviet government or 
both. This was the spirit of articles in the 
French Temps and it was in line with the policy 
of the leading French journals throughout the 
year in all matters pertaining to British foreign 
affairs. 

In the meanwhile measures had been taken 
for the organization of a permanent Court of 
International Justice in accordance with the 
decision of the meeting of February 11. 

An organizing committee had been appointed 
at that meeting consisting of the following 
countries: United States, Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia, Japan, Norway, Spain. The rep- 
resentative of the United States was Mr. Elihu 
Root. Switzerland confirmed her decision to 
enter the League by her referendum May 15-16. 
Applications for membership were made _ by 
Iceland, San Marino, Luxemburg, and the new 
republic of Georgia. At the end of May the 
new states of Esthonia, Ukrainia, and Finland 
consented to join. The republic of Haiti joined 
on June 2 and on that date the only states 
eligible for admission who were not members were 
the United States, China, Costa Rica, and 
Honduras. As to admission of enemy states, 
it was uncertain, but it had been given out that 
Germany would be allowed representation at 
the International Financial Conference to be 
held in Brussels in July. It was reported that 
a League of Nations Union in Germany had been 
organized and had a membership in May of more 
than nine millions. The decisions of the League 
indicated a line of policy which had a most 
important bearing on the old question of execut- 
ing the treaty and consequently on the question 
of America’s entry into the League. This was 
its tendency to cut loose from the policies of 
the Peace Conference. Friends of the ‘ League 
argued that it was the duty of all men to 
support it even if they believed that the Treaty 
was unjust and inapplicable. A secretariat had 
been organized to serve as a permanent trained 
international staff for gathering information, 
preparing plans, etc. Early in the year it was 
in operation having a membership of 100 men 
and headquarters in London. It was divided 
into sections according to the nature of its work 
as follows: Legal; mandates; international] ; 
health; transit; international bureaus; political 
administrative commissions; economic; public 
information; financial. The work of this body 
showed that it was adverse to the principle 
that the League should be the agency for 
enforcing the Treaty and in all its plans and 
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in the nature of its machinery it proceeded upon 
‘that theory. According to this view the League 
could not assume responsibility for such matters. 
as the Reparation Commission, the trial of war 
criminals or the establishment of title in 
conquered countries and it had also a tendency 
to evade other actions for the enforcement of 
the treaty. M. Raymond Poincaré who was 
expounding in detail during the last months 
of the year, the French point of view 
in respect to the Treaty made a similar comment 
upon the work of the League, saying that at 
the instance of the President, M. Bourgeois, the 
League had dismissed from its programme every- 
thing that pertained to the treaty of peace 
and that the conferences therefore had turned 
out to be simply a great Court of Miracles where 
nations came to display their infirmities and 
sufferings. 

Other features of the lLeague’s work 
during the year were measures for the adjustment 
of differences between Finland and Sweden over 
the Aland Islands; arrangement for repatriation 
of war prisoners in Silesia; intervention on 
behalf of peace between Lithuania and Poland; 
and organization of the financial conference at 
Drussels) and the execution of measures proposed 
by it; measures of general humanitarianism such 
as the campaign against typhus, above mentioned, 
the control of the opium trade, and the measures 
taken against the white slave traffic; attempts 
to secure mediation in Armenia and approaches 
by this end to the United States, Brazil and 
Spain; rejection of the German demand for 
another plebiscite in Eupen and Malmédy, and 
the definite assignment of these districts to 
Belgium; creation of a permanent committee 
of mandates for the administration of the for- 
mer German colonies; acceptance of the 
responsibility for the protection of racial mi- 


norities; registration of 69 treaties, in 
conformity with the stipulation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Some of the more 


important of these are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

THE LEAGUE’S Poticy. Illustrations of the 
League’s course in dealing with international 
questions were afforded at important sessions in 
Paris in October. Among the questions presented 
was the administration of the basin of the Saar. 
The report on this subject indicated that the 
status of functionaries had been worked out in 
a liberal and democratic spirit and that the 
government commission was effectively at work. 
According to the French this was a vindication 
of their course and a reply to the German attempt 
to stir up an agitation against the French in the 
Saar. The League of Nations approved without 
reservation the French administration there. 

Another feature of the session was the assign- 
ment of Eupen and Malmédy to Belgium pursuant 
to Article XXXIV of the Treaty. The Council 
decided that since out of 63,000 inhabitants there 
were only 271 protests against the return of this 
region to Belgium and since the popular will 
had been carried out in spirit of the Treaty the 
cession was justified. The Council definitely 
decided in favor of the transfer of this district 
to Belgium. 

Another important problem was that of the 
Aland Islands. This, unlike the other questions, 
did not pertain merely to the execution of the 
Treaty but to the settlement of a dispute be- 
tween soverign nations. Thus the League of 
Nations was called upon to deal with the sort of 
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question for the solution of which it had been 
created. Finland maintained that the Aland 
question was not international but purely a 
Finnish question and therefore outside of the ju- 
risdiction of the League. The Council, however, 
declared that it was competent to deal with it. 
The matter was left to a future decision, special 
investigators having been appointed. 

Still more important was the conflict between 
Poland and Lithuania. The latter had refused 
to recognize as binding the decision of the 
Supreme Council] of Dec. 8, 1919, fixing the 
enstern limits of Poland and claimed a different 
line, namely that traced in accordance with the 
treaty of July 12, 1920 with the Russian Soviet 
government. Here again the Council did not 
at once go into the question but awaited the 
result of certain direct negotiations that were 
going on between the contestants. Nevertheless, 
it prevailed upon the two states to accept 
provisionally a line between the zones of oc- 
cupation which the troops of neither power 
should overstep. The essential point im the 
question was the fact that a part of Lithuanian 
territory namely, the region of Grodno was still 
occupied by the Bolshevist troops. 

The future status of Armenia was dis- 
cussed in the meeting of October 21. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Peace Conference and 
also of the Supreme Council of the Allies, 
Armenia was to be directed in the first stages 
of its independence hy some Power acting as 
mandatory. The burden of the mandate was 
so serious that no state waa willing to under- 
take it and the Supreme Council, March 12, 
proposed to the League of Nations that it 
should coéperate with it in the protection of 
the future state. It decided against this on 
April 10. as noted above. In its reply to the 
Supreme Council, April 11, the League said that 
the entire civilized world must support the com- 
plete emancipation of Armenia and that to this 
end it was necessary for some civilized state to 
accept a mandate under the protection of the 
Teague. Armenia would be satisfied with this 
solution which, of course, required that aid be 
given to her in the freeing of the country and 
the guarding of its frontiers. Financial assist- 
ance was also necessary. Under the plan pro- 
posed by the League the burden of these measures 
would be divided among the different states. 

On April 26 the Supreme Council informed 
the Counci] of the League that it had appealed 
to President Wilson, On May 31 it was learned 
that the United States Senate had refused the 
mandate. Meanwhile Armenia had become an 
independent state by virtue of the Treaty of 
Sévres, August 6, 1919, and had applied for 
admission to the League. The Couneil of the 
Teague came to no further decision in respect 
to Armenia and it was proposed that the question 
of financial aid he submitted to the approaching 
Assembly of the League, fixed for November 15. 

As to the policy of the League it had been 
effective on its administrative side and as above 
indicated the results were considerable. Its 
accomplishinents during the first vear of its 
existence included, first ita organization. This 
comprised a secretariat of three hundred officials, 
two hundred of them heing of a clerical or sub- 
ordinate nature and the remaining hundred 
being responsible authorities. Three annexes 
were added to it organized on the model of the 
International Bureau of Labor and comprising 
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finance, hygiene and transit. Each of these 
during the interval had held its first meeting. 
The Bureau of International Labor in the absence 
of a strong central organization of the League 
assumed an independent existence and proceeded 
to expend on its activities an amount equaling 
two-thirds of all other expenses of the League, 
the League being responsible for its budget. 
The expenditures of the League exceeded antici- 
ation and at the session of the Council at 
san Sebastian it was brought out that the League 
subsisted chiefly on bank loans. As to the other 
measures undertaken by the League before the 
Geneva meeting, the results were in the main 
negative, that is to say, the questions taken up 
were abandoned or the policies approved were 
left unexecuted. There was one exception to 
this, and that was the question of the Aland 
Islands. The proposal to send a _ mission 
of inquiry into Russia had failed on account of 
the refusal of the Soviets to receive it. The 
league was unable to take any steps toward an 
active policy in respect to Armenia. When the 
Persians demanded aid against the Bolshevists, 
the League went no further than to discuss the 
subject with the appellants. And although the 
League arbitrated the Polish-Lithuanian differ- 
ence, it had no means of applying its decision. 
The League also encountered a check in its 
social and philanthropic activities. The return 
of the prisoners of war, for example, was not 
accomplished except for a very sinall percentage ; 
the organization of the campaign against typhus 
in Poland had reached only the point of an 
appeal for funds; and the Brussels conference 
called to discover the causes of the economic 
world crisis and to recommend remedies had 
not done more than to proclaim a number of 
general truths. In the domain of practical and 
immediate policies of less importance the League 
had shown successful results. For example, it 
has intervened in the question of international 
transit and the regulation of passports with the 
result that many difficulties and some causes 
of strike throughout the world were removed. It 
reduced the so-called white slave traffic and it 
secured better means of protecting public health. 
Down to the time of the Geneva Assembly, the 
Teague had shown no ability to carry out the 
principal political aim for which it had been 
founded. In regard to a certain class of matters 
destined to come before it, it seemed very likely 
to take useful action—such matters for example 
as the unification of legislation in the different 
countries in respect to patents, commercial and 
literary property, condition» of naturalization, 
frauds in the sale of food, etc. It was felt after 
the American elections and the affirmation of Mr. 
Harding that the United States could not enter 
into a league which had. the power to bind its 
members in the exercise of force without con- 
sulting them, that the tendency would be not 
to extend the powers of the Teague, but to 
reduce them, for it was believed that the League 
could not endure successfully unless it obtained 
the support of America. As to one of the chief 
questions before it for example, that of yeneral 
disarmament, it remained in suspense because 
the United States was not represented. 

THE GENEVA ASSEMBLY. On November 15, the 
Assembly of the League of the Nations opened 
its sessions at Geneva with representatives from 
forty-one nations. M. Motta, president of the 
Swiss delegation, delivered the opening addrese 
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M. Paul Hymans, head of the Belgian delegations, 
was elected permanent president. In the course 
of the speeches frequent references were made 
to President Wilson, who was described as the 
“spiritual father of the League,” and much regret 
was expressed for the absence of the United 
States. 

The question of publicity for the proceedings 
of the commissions came up soon after the meet- 
ing of the Assembly. There were to be six of 
these commissions to which would he referred def- 
inite questions including questions of justice, 
finance, mandates, reduction of armaments, etc. A 
motion was. made by Lord Robert Cecil that all 
meetings of the commissions should be made 
public unless it could be shown that there were 
good reasons to the contrary. The motion was 
defeated, but it was proposed that a report 
should be made of the preceedings. The most 
important event in the earlier sessions was the 
resolution to send an armed force into Lithuania 
to maintain order during the plebiscite which 
was to be held in Vilna and the surrounding 
region, As is recounted elsewhere the Polish 
general, Zellgouski, seized Vilna after the Bolshe- 
viki had evacuated. Thereupon, Lithuania pro- 
tested to the League and the Council of the 
League agreed to a plebiscite. The sending of 
troops to maintain order is authorized by 
Article XI of the Covenant, whereby it was 
provided that in danger of war, the League 
inight take such action as it saw fit. The matter 
was significant in its bearing on the question 
of maintaining peace in Europe by armed forces. 
Within the first few sessions of the Assembly 
it was made plain that Germany was not to be 
a member. This was attributed to her failure 
to apply. It was said that had she applied for 
membership, she would have received the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority. Her motive in not 
applying appeared to be the, fear that in so 
doing she would increase the feeling against her 
and delay the appeasement of Europe, in view 
vf the French opposition to her entry. The 
session of the Assembly on November 22 was 
marked by an important discussion of the Arme- 
nian question, in which France and Great 
Britain took the leading parts. These two 
Powers bad followed a conflicting policy in Asia 
Minor (see below), the French favoring nego- 
tiations with the Nationalist Turkish leader, 
Mustapha Kemal, on behalf of Armenia, while 
the British. so long as Venizelos was in power 
had wished to suppress Kemal’s activities. Upon 
the downfall of Venizelos. the French, assuming 
that the Greeks would no longer play an aggres- 
sive part in Asia Minor, believed the time had 
come for approaching Kemal, and this would 
lead naturally to the revision of the treaty with 
Turkey. Lord Robert Cecil brought on the 
debate by the introduction of a resolution to 
the effect that a commission of six members 
be chosen to consider what steps should be taken 
toward ending the war between Kemal and the 
Armenians. In the discussion that followed, the 
British delegate pointed out the difficulties in 
the way, saying Kemal was merely an outlaw 
and beyond the reach of the power of the League. 
The French delegate demanded that the League 
should do something practical and introduced 
an alternative resolution that the Council of the 
League should meet at once and select a Power 
to undertake arbitration between Kemal and 
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the Armenians. In the course of this dehate, 
reference was several times made to the League’s 
lack of military power and regret was expressed 
amidst the applause of ‘the whole body that the 
League had not been backed up by force. M. 
Viviani evidently wishing to put his count 
on record as not responsible for the League’s 
lack of power to enforce its decisions, said that 
the French peace delegation headed by Senator 
Bourgeois went to the Hotel Crillon during the 
Peace Conference and asked President Wilson 
that the League be given an army and a per- 
manent general staff. If France had been heard, 
he said, the League would not be in a position 
of impotence and could send an armed force to 
save Armenia. 

A request was addressed to President Wilson 
by the president of the Council of the League 
that he should use his good ollices in mediation 
for the purpose of ending hostilities in Armenia 
and it was accepted by President Wilson, 
November 30. We said that while the invitation 
to accept the mandate for Armenia had been 
rejected and while he was not authorized to offer 
any military aid for the relief of Armenia, he 
was willing to mediate personally through a 
representative in order to bring peace in 
Armenia. Upon President Wilson’s acceptance, 
the names of the Prime Minister of Spain, 
Sénor Dato and the Foreign Minister of Brazil, 
Senhor Marquez, were presented to the Council 
as associates of President Wilson in the media- 
tion. The Council voted in favor of them and 


all three arbitrators were subsequently notified. 


_The Assembly decided on November 26 to 
give the control of the mandate commission to 
the non-mandatory Powers. This was opposed hy 
British delegates. The commission of the League 
Assembly having to do with mandates appointed 
a@ permanent mandate committee of nine menhers, 
five of them being from the non-mandate holding 
states. This mandate committee was to receive 


reports from states holding mandates and 
transmit them to the Council which in turn 
would submit them to the Assembly. The 


committee was to have the power of hearing 
complaints and to give opinions which, how- 
ever, would not be binding. 

At the beginning of December the committee 
on the admission of new states unanimously 
decided that Article X of the Covenant of the 
Teague did not guarantee the territorial in- 
tegrity of any member of the League and that 
all it did was to condemn external aggression 
on the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of a member. The decision was of 
importance in view of the vast amount of discus- 
sion in the United States based on the contrary 
assumption. 

On December 15, the Assembly decided to 
admit Austria as a member of the League. 
She was the first of the Central Powers to be 
adinitted. On the same day the Assembly chose 
the four elective members of the Council: 
Spain, Brazil, Belgium and China. On December 
16, the following states were admitted: Belgium, 
Costa Rica, Finland, and Luxemburg, bringing 
the number of members to forty-six. ; 

At the session of December 14, the Assembly 
voted to establish an international commission 
which should provide financial aid to the Eu- 
ropean nations whose credit had been destroyed 
or diminished by the war. A plan had been 
elaborated during several months and was put 
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into final shape by the economic section appointed 
early in December. It was provided that nations 
desiring financial credit should notify the 
commission what assets they possessed, that the 
commission should then estimate their value 
and authorize the governments in question to 
issue gold bonds. lt was understood that the 
plan had received the approval of the leading 
European bankers. The text of the draft 
approved by the Council was in part as follows: 


“The government of a country desiring to parti- 
cipate shall notify the commission what specific assets 
it proposes to assign as security for commercial credits 
to granted by the nationals of exporting countries. 
The commission, after an examination of these assets, 
shall determine the gold value of the credit which it 
would approve against the security of these assets. The 
participating Government will then be authorized to 
issue nds to a gold value fixed by the commission. 

“The assigned assets are to be administered by the 
participating Government or by the commission as a 
majority of the League of Nations may determine on the 
proposal of the commission. Nevertheless, in cases 
where the administration of assigned assets is by the 
participating Government, the commission at any time 
may—and in case of default shall—require the par- 
ticipating Government to transfer the administration of 
the assets to itself. The par cipalng Governments 
have the right of appeal to the Council against this 
requirement, and the decision of the Council shall be 
binding.”. ... 

“The countries exposed by the weakness of their 
credit to onerous conditions and exacting demands will 
thus secure an impartial tribunal to protect them. They 
will find in it support when dealing with creditors and 
will be relieved of any fear of unfair political pressure, 


which would not, as in the case of deht councils, 


threaten to encroach on their sovereign rights. These 
sovereign rights would remain under the protection of 
the Council of the League. Being thus able without 
misgiving to offer to the lenders adequate guarantees, 
they should be in a position to borrow on more reason. 
able terms than would otherwise be the case.” 


The Assembly closed its sessions on the 
evening of December 18. The last session was 
the occasion of some sharp discussion in respect 
to the powers of the Council. Lord Robert 


Cecil and Mr. Balfour, the English delegates. 


took opposing ground as to the policy of the 
League in respect to mandates and as to the 
relation between the Council and the League. 
There was much criticism, especially on the 
part of the representatives of the smaller nations, 
of the wide powers assumed by the Council. It 
was the controlling authority in nearly every 
matter, except the admission of members and 
the appropriation of money. A resolution had 
been introduced declaring that the states holding 
mandates should not exploit the territories 
concerned or raise troops in them. Mr. Balfour 
contended that the Council retained the entire 
freedom of action in this respect. There was 
also much objection to the secrecy of its proceed- 
ings. Lord Cecil recommended that the great 
Powers should make their policy in respect to 
mandates known. He consistently demanded 
publicity. He persisted in this demand believing 
that the time of the old secret diplomacy had 
passed. Mr. Balfour declared that the Council 
was the responsible body under the Covenant 
and that its members could not admit any 
restriction on its freedom of action. This issue 
had divided the Assembly during its entire 
session. It was charged that the great Powers 
were simply carrying out selfish national policies 
in the manner of the old diplomacy. The refusal 
to publish their proceedings gave offence to a 
large number of members. 

INTERNATIONAL CourRT OF JUSTICE. In October 
the secretary of the League of Nations published 
the plan for the permanent International Court 
of Justice, as developed by the committee of 
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jurists in sessions held at The Hague, June 16- 
July 24th. The chief interest of the plan was 
its manner of solving the problem which had 
caused the failure in 1907, namely, the question 
of the composition of the court. According to 
the plan the judges of the court were to be 
elected by the council and the Assembly of the 
League from a list of names designated by the 
national groups of the permanent court of 
arbitration instituted at The Hague by the con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907. Its permanence 
was insured by the requirement that it should 
hold a session each year and, at the option of 
its president, might be convoked in extraordinary 
session when circumstances required. The 
owers of the court were indicated by the follow- 
ing provisions. In a difference arising between 
the states which cannot be resolved through 
diplomatic channels and which does not pertain 
to another jurisdiction, the complainant may 
submit it to the court of international justice. 
The court has jurisdiction over first, the inter- 
pretation of the Treaty; second, all questions of 
international legislation; third, any violation 
of international obligations; fourth, the nature 
and extent of the reparation for such violation; 
fifth, the interpretation of sentences pronounced 
by the court. It also would take cognizance of 
all differences of any kind that might be sub 
mitted to it as the result of a general agreement 
or a specific understanding between the parties 
concerned. If a contest arose between the parties 
in regard to the competence of the court in 
respect to a difference between them the court 
was to decide. It was also to give ita advice 
in respect to any international question even if 
it did not have relation to a difference between 
the nations. The language of the court was to 
be French although another language might be 
authorized at the request of the parties in 
litigation. The committee of the League’s plan 
was presented to the Assembly at Geneva, 
December 13, and unanimously adopted. It 
differed from the plan of Mr. Root and his 
associates in some important particulars. For 
example, the committee of the League in conform- 
ity with the decision of the Council at Brussels 
believed it impossible to secure the consent of 
the requisite number of League members to a 
plan which permitted an offended nation to cite 
another nation before the Court. This provision 
was replaced by one which gave the nations the 
right to consent or refuse obligatory arbitration. 

SAAR BASIN. The commission of the Saar Ba- 
sin was appointed by the Council of the League 
February 13, and assumed its duties February 
26. Its president was M. Rault of France, other 
members were two representatives of Belgium, 
one of Denmark, and one of Canada. The Saar 
Basin, it will be remembered, comprises the 
mining region which for fifteen years under the 
terms of the Treaty was to be exploited in the 
interest of France for the payment of the damage 
done to her industrial regions. The function 
of the governing commission was to make sure 
that the new arrangement caused no unnecessary 
friction with the natives. It announced that 
officials would thenceforth be chosen, so far as 
possible, from among the population and no 
longer be appointed by the Prussian, Bavarian, 
or German governments, and that above all, the 
administration of justice was to be in the hands 
of the natives. Religious freedom was assured 
and provisions for the material welfare of the 
inhabitants promised. Subsequent conferences 
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were held with representatives of the natives 
with a view to a policy suited to their interests 
and wishes, and a programme was finally laid 
down embodying among other points the im- 
mediate end of military rule, the prompt 
insuring of food supplies, the freeing of travel 
from incumbrances, the removal of the censorship 
on letters, and the granting of freedom of the 
press and of assembly and association as soon 
as possible. 

GERMAN WAR CRIMINALS. On February 7, the 
Supreme Council demanded of the German 
government the extradition of 890 German 
subjects accused of crime in comection with the 
war. The main part of this list was made up 
of names presented by France and Belgium. 
Great Britain listed ninety-seven; Poland, fifty- 
one; Rumania, forty-one; Italy, twenty-nine; 
and Jugo-Slavia, four; while all the rest were 
almost evenly divided between France and 
Belgium. Neither Japan, nor the United States 
asked for any extraditions. Here, as in the 
case of the German ex-emperor, the Allies com- 
pletely backed down and after some hesitation 
accepted the German government’s proposal of 
January 5, that a German federal court should 
try the accused at Leipsic. In March, forty-six 
names were presented by the Allied justice 
committee, being selected from those against 
whom the evidence seemed the strongest. The 
Allies were to have the right to order a re-trial 
or to re-try the cases themselves if they dis- 
agreed with the verdict. The subject was debated 
in the German parliament and in the course of 
the discussion it was made known that the 
government had prepared a list of war criminals 
among the Allies, but had decided not to publish 
the names. 

Tite EXTRADITION OF THE Ex-KaiserR. On Janu- 
ary 15, the Supreme Council demanded of the 
Netherlands that the former Kaiser should be 
surrendered for trial in accordance with the 
Treaty. The Dutch government refused on the 
principle of the national law of asylum for 
political fugitives. The Council again applied 
to the Dutch government, February 14, giving 
it to be understood, however, that the Allies 
would not insist upon the actual surrender of 
the ex-emperor, provided that the Dutch govern- 
ment would intern him and be responsible for 
his acts. The Dutch government replied March 
5, that it would take the necessary means of pre- 
venting the ex-emperor from endangering the 
peace of the world. This proposal was accepted 
by the Powers on March 31. 

SAN REMO CONFERENCE. Several important 
meetings of the Supreme Council took place 
during the year. The first of these was the 
conference at San Reno, April 18. Here the 
main feature was the manifest division in the 
policy of the Allies. The deviation between 
French and British aims was now evident. 
French troops had occupied German towns to 
the east of Maience in order to insure the with- 
drawal of German troops from the Ruhr district. 
There was a general feeling in France among 
political leaders that London did not mean to 
enforce the Treaty and there had been many 
notes interchanged between the two governments 
before the conference met. The French insisted 
upon strict enforcement of the Treaty; the 
Italians favored revision; and the British pur- 
sued a policy of adaptation to the changing 
needs. It was decided as noted above that 
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French troops should be withdrawn from the 
Ruhr Valley as soon as the German forces there 
had been reduced to the required limit. After 
& warm discussion the conference agreed upon a 
note to Germany insisting upon disarmament 
and the execution of the Treaty, but it denied 
any intention to annex German territory and 
invited Germany to meet the delegates of the 
Allies at the conference which was to be held at 
Spa. Other questions before the conference were 
those of the Turkish settlement and the Russian 
and Adriatic problems. In regard to the Turkish 
settlement, the conference agreed upon the prin- 
ciples which were embodied in the treaty with 
Turkey described in another paragraph. It 
agreed also that Great Britain should be the 
mandatary power for Mesopotamia and Palestine 
and France for Syria, and it offered the Armenian 
mandate to the United States, after the League 
of Nations had declared that it would be unable 
to accept it. It promised the Zionists that civil 
rule should replace the military administration 
in Palestine. In regard to the Russian question, 
it instructed the executive of the Supreme 
Economic Council to enter into negotiations 
with the Soviet delegate M. Krassin in respect 
to commercial relations. It decided that the 
Adriatic question should be left to the two 
nations concerned in the dispute. 

So far as the area of her acquisitions was con- 
cerned, Great Britain was far in the lead of all 
the others, having added a new empire to her pos- 
sessions, while France and Italy were confined to 
the coast. The British contro] extended over 
western Asia including all the country between 
Cairo and Calcutta and between the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, not to mention the fact 
that she was in possession of Constantinople. 
This was undouhtedly the greatest change in 
favor of one Power in that part of the world 
since it was overrun by the Ottoman Turks when 
they built up their empire. The point is im- 
portant in view of the Anglophobia manifest in 
France, in certain quarters in the United States, 
and throughout many. countries, and the 
common assertion that Great Britain had gained 
the lion’s share in the spoils of the war. Other 
territories whose status had to be determined 
were Armenia and Anatolia. While the Arme- 
nians were scattered over the vast region exten- 
ding from the Black Sea to the Mediterrenean 
and from Sivas in Anatolia to Kars in what had 
been Russian land till the revolution, they consti- 
tuted only a minority in the greater part of 
this region; and it did not seem practical to try 
and secure Armenian supremacy over any such 
enormous region. 

The decision to invite the Germans to meet the 
Allied representatives at Spa caused much dis- 
cussion. It was argued that peace could not 
be restored until Germany as well as Russia was 
brought into the concert of nations again. It 
was agreed at San Remo that the Treaty should 
be enforced but that this should be done in a 
spirit of fairness and for the purpose of restor- 
ation. It was important that Germany should 
know how much she was to pay and this was 
important also for France and Belgium. But 
there was not a strong enough government in 
Germany to carry out a plan for the payment of 
the reparations. Throughout the country there 
was a defiant or evasive spirit and a tendency to 
terrify the Allies by threats of Bolshevism or to 
soften them by appeals to sympathy. Little 
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was heard in 1920 of demands that Germany 
should confess her guilt, surrender her war 
criminals, or make a definite renunciation of her 
old policies—that is to say these matters were not 
discussed among practical public men though 
they figured conspicuously enough in the writings 
of journalists and literary men. The conference 
of Spa was looked forward to as a step toward 
reconciliation and reconstruction. 

HytiEe ConFERENCES. The second conference of 
the prime ministers was held at Hythe, England, 
May 15. Its object was to draw up a plan for a 
conference that should be held at Spa, Belgium, 
to which the German Chancellor would he invited. 
Its general conclusions were: That the Treaty 
should be enforced in all respects, especially its 
disarmament provisions; that a lump sum should 
be fixed for the German reparation by experts 
who would also determine the method of pay- 
ment; that the payment of Allied debts to 
Great Britain should be dependent on the pay- 
ment by Germany of her indemnity. This agree- 
ment in respect to fixing definitely the amount 
to be paid by Germany was reached only after a 
long contest in which the French prime minister, 
M. Millerand had stood out against it. 

Another conference was held in Hythe June 20 
attended by the French, British and Greek prime 
ministers, for the discussion of the Turkish 
question, and decided to give Greece a free hand 
in dealing with the Turkish Nationalists. It 
was merely preliminary, however, to the Boulogne 
meeting on the following day. 

BOULOGNE CONFERENCE. A conference was held 
June 21 at Boulogne attended by France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan and Belgium. Its 
* main result was an agreement to approve the 
war against the Turkish Nationalists. The 
question of the German indemnity gave rise to 
a long discussion, but without definite result 
except that it was decided to turn the matter 
over for settlement to a financial conference to 
meet at Brussels, July 2. 

Spa CONFERENCE. It was agreed at the confer- 
ence of Spa between the Allied and German rep- 
resentatives that the monthly delivery _re- 
quired from the Germans should be reduced 
from 3,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons. On the one 
hand advances were to be made to Germany in 
proportion to her deliveries in order that she 
might feed her miners; on the other hand the 
Ruhr district and other coal basins were to be 
occupied for three months if the promised coal 
were not received. 

TERMAN DISARMAMENT. As noted in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Book there were repeated charges 
that Germany was failing to execute the terms 
of the Treaty in respect to disarmament and was 
under various pretexts maintaining a large mili- 
tary force. At the beginning of 1920 the state- 
ments were repeated and became more precise. 
According to one report circulated in the leading 
French and British journals, the total German 
armed forces were 1,062,000, divided into five 
branches and this was were said to be a con- 
servative estimate. Of these, 400,000 were attri- 
buted to the Retchswehr which was formed out 
of voluntary units during the Spartacide revolu- 
tion in the opening months of 1919 and another 
400,000 was attributed to the Civie Guards or 
Einwohnerwehr. These or similar assertions 
were repeated at short intervals down to the 
last day of the year. The French complained 
that distant nations like England and the United 
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States unlike France not being in immediate 
danger, Germany was taking advantage of laxity 
in enforcing the terms of the Treaty to place 
herself on a strong military footing At the 
meetings of the Supreme Council at Boulogne 
and Spa, Germany was ordered to abolish her 
enforced military service and to reduce the army 
to 150,000 men by October 1, 1920 and to 100,000 
men by January 1, 1921; to dissolve the so- 
called Sicherheitspolizei, a sort of military police 
created by the Berlin government against the 
Bolshevists both in and outside Germany and 
numbering about 300,000; and to disarm the 
civil population including so-called popular 
cuards or Eimcohnerwehr. comprising about 300,- 
000 men. The first two of these measures were 
promptly carried out. On July 1, the suppres- 
sion of compulsory military service was voted 
and volunteer recruiting was prescribed for the 
next ten years. But the measures adopted for 
the organization, according to the French critics, 
provided ingeniously for an increase of the num- 
bers by a clandestine method admitting of great 
elasticity, and described in detail in the French 
ress: A report was made by Marshal Foch 
ecember 31, toward the end of the failure of 
Germany to carry out the obligations in the mat- 
ter of disarmament, and the French government 
addressed a note to Berlin dealing in detail with 
Germany’s failure to observe the requirements of 
the Spa protocol of July 9 in respect to disarm- 
ing the police and delivering surplus war mate- 
rial and guns. The French note asserted that 
German laws were inconsistent with the military 
clauses of the Treaty, that the commission of 
control had not heen able to verify the German 
contention that the army had heen reduced to 
100,000, and that the commission had encountered 
resistance to its orders for the destruction of 
air-craft material. The German government in 
reply attempted to disprove these statements 
except in regard to certain points where exact 
conformity to the terms imposed had been im- 
possible. It declared that Germany did not 
refuse to disarm the home guards of East Prus- 
sia and Bavaria, but that conditions there did 
not permit so prompt an execution of the terms 
as in other parts of the country. It asserted 
that the security police existed no longer: that 
the German government had obeyed substan- 
tially the demands of the control commission: 
that it had no intention of evading the obliga- 
tion it had undertaken at Spa; that the exist- 
ence of self-defense organizations was not incon- 
sistent with Article 177 of the Treaty, etc. 
REPARATIONS. The quarrel over the amount 
of reparations, the fixing of that amount in 
advance, and the question whether Germany was 
seeking to evade or unable to meet her obliga- 
tion continued without interruption throughout 
the year. After the Boulogne conference the 
most definite plan before the public was one that 
provided for payments of 3,000,000,000 gold 
marks annually for the first five years, pay- 
ment of 6,000,000,000 annually the next five 
years, and payments of 7,000,000,000 annually 
the next thirty-two years, a total of 269,000,000,- 
000 marks in forty-two years, it being caleu- 
lated that at 8 per cent interest, with 1 per 
cent amortizement, this would be equivalent to 
85,000,000,000 marks gold, current value. 
France, receiving 55 per cent of the indemnity, 
would thus get about 47,000,000,000 marks gold, 
about 60,000,000,000 gold francs at present value. 
or 148,000,000,000 gold marks, if she waited 
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forty-two years to get it all. It was the plan 
at that time that France eould borrow in Eng- 
land and America on her share by means of 
Reparation Commission bonds guaranteed by Ger- 
many, England, France and Belgium, bearing 8 
or 9 per cent interest, and that thus she would 
be in a position to meet her current reconstruc- 
tion expenditures. Much bitterness was dis- 
played by French writers against British laxity 
in the matter of the reparations. The opposing 
points of view are presented in the paragraphs 
on Anglo-French Friction below. Early in No- 
vember it was learned that an arrangement had 
at length been reached between the French and 
British governments in respect to procedure in 
the matter of reparations. In France this was 
tegarded as a diplomatic victory. It was in fact 
a compromise whereby the French government 
agreed to meet the representatives of the other 
Allies and also the representatives of Germany 
and to consider the question of fixing definitely 
the amount of the indemnity. The British de- 
manded that German experts should be admitted 
to the discussion. The terms of the accord were 
published on November 12 as follows: (1) The 
meeting at Brussels of technical experts of the 
allies along with technical experts of Germany. 
(2) A conference of Allied Ministers at Geneva 
after the plebiscite of Upper Silesia not later 
than the middle of February, 1921 to discuss in 
its entirety the question of reparations; Germans 
to participate in an advisory capacity. (3) The 
Reparations Committee to proceed then to the 
fixing of the total amount in the matter of pay- 
ment of the indemnity from Germany and to 
make a report to the Powers in regard to Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. (4) 
cil to meet and fix penalties in case of non- 
execution. 

RUSSIA AND THE OTHER Powers. The policy 
known as that of the “sanitary cordon” employed 
against Russia in 1919, was definitely abandoned 
at the close of the year, and its complete failure 
was implied in the decision announced, January 
16, by the Supreme Council, that the Russian 
blockade would be raised. The Council an- 
nounced at this time also, that trade relations 
would he established, but denied that it intended 
to recognize the Soviet government. The Rus- 
sian question came up at the conference of San 
Remo but without any definite result. The Ital- 
ian prime minister, Nitti, urged that trade should 
he resumed but while this was favored in general 
terms, each nation was left to its own discretion 
in the matter and it met with little approval 
on the part of the French, who declined to 
admit the Bolshevists’ contention that the debt 
of the former Russian government should be 
excluded from the present government’s obliga- 
tions, which meant a repudiation of some 26,000,- 
000,000 francs due to France. At Copenhagen 
un agreement was signed with certain interna- 
tional commercial groups looking to a prompt 
resumption of trade (April 23). In this matter 
the Russian representative, Krassin, was active. 
His subsequent efforts to re-open trade with 
Sweden failed as did also the efforts of the Mos- 
cow government to arouse American interest 
in the matter. Meanwhile British, German, 
French, and Italian prisoners continued to be 
rent hack to their respective countries. The 
Japanese signed a protocol April 29, with the 
Russian officials in Siberia, but still continued 
in control of Vladivostok and the military group 
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in Siberia was accused of arbitrary acts by the 
members of the inter-Allied railway commission. 
France continued consistently anti-Bolshevist. 
On August 11 France recognized the government 
of General Wrangel as the government de facto 
of Russia. The comment of French government 
organs emphasized the importance of this new 
government; and said that General Wrangel had 
taken measures to prove that he had been freely 
accepted by the populace, that he was governing 
well and defending their liberties. He further, 
according to French opinion was the represen- 
tative of popular rule whereas the Soviet gov- 
erment was, as it declared itself, simply a dicta- 
torship. France was ready to recognize any 
government in Russia, no matter what its form 
on condition that it was really representative of 
the nation, and not of a mere faction. In addi- 
tion to these reasons for recognizing Wrangel, 
another one of great force in France was his 
recognition of the obligations of the government 
to pay off the debts incurred under the old 
régime, including the large debt to France. This 
attitude brought France in opposition to the 
policy of th British government. Many of the 
British papers declared that the French recog- 
nition of Wrangel was entirely opposed to British 
ideas and was a menace to the relations of 
France and Great Britain. Italy and Great 
Britain inclined to a policy of moderation and 
the resumption of trade. For an account of the 
Krassin mission and the negotiations on this 
subject see GREAT BRITAIN. On November 19 
it was learned that the British government in- 
tended to carry out the arrangement resulting 
from these negotiations (June 30 to October 6). 
The resumption of trade according to the British 
demands was to rest upon the mutual cessation 
of hostilities. The conditions included the fol- 
Jowing points: The Soviet government was to 
refrain from hostile actions and propaganda di- 
rected against British institutions, and from 
military action or propaganda to encourage the 
peoples of Asia in opposition to British interests; 
immediate release of British prisoners in Rus- 
sia; and recognition by the Soviet government of 
the principle of liability to pay compensation to 
private citizens who had supplied goods or ser- 
vices to Russia. There was opposition in a 
portion of the press to the principles of this 
agreement, especially to a clause which proposed 
that the British government should not place any 
embargo on gold securities or commodities 
shipped from Russia in payment of imports. 
The long correspondence on the subject was made 
public at this time. 

RUSSO-ESTHONIAN TREATY. The first treaty 
which the Russian Soviet government made with 
the new Baltic states was that signed at Dorpat 
February 2 with Esthonia after negotiations 
lasting about a month. The principal points 
in it were, after declaring that the war should 
cease from the date at which the treaty became 
effective: The determination of the frontier by 
a line defined in detail, a joint commission being 
appointed for the delimitation; provision for a 
neutral military zone January 1, 1921; obliga- 
tion on the part of both signers to prohibit the 
maintenance of any hostile armies or their 
passage tifrough the territory or the transporta- 
tion of munitions from enemies; renunciation 
hy both of all claims for military expenditures 
or war losses; an agreement to an exchange of 
prisoners. 
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POLAND. For an account of Poland’s repulse 
of the Soviet armies and the subsequent Treaty, 
see POLAND, History. The main question before 
the American people in 1920 in respect to Poland 
was whether or not her recent policy had been 
imperialistic. An enormous body of writing 
centered about this subject and it was difficult 
to arrive at any impartial conclusion. Pres- 
ident Wilson, when he vetoed the proposed peace 
by resolution on May 26, criticised the arrange- 
ment therein proposed because among other 
reasons, it had nothing to say about the re- 
establishment of an independent Polish state. 
The championship of Poland had been one of 
the principles in his proclamation as a basis for 
ending the war long before the celebrated four- 
teen points were in evidence. As to American 
interest, it was argued that the success or 
failure of Poland was of the utmost importance 
to the United States for the most important 
financial interests were involved in it. After 
the war all of Poland’s frontiers were in the 
hands of the enemy. The government of M. 
Paderewski and Gen. Pilsudski, criticised though 
it had been for its imperialistic tendencies, had 
to contend with these dangers. It succceded in 
coming to terms with the Lithuanians and 
putting an end to the German danger; in turning 
the Ukranians from enemies into friends; and 
in agreeing to a friendly settlement of the 
difficulties with the Czechs. As a consequence 
there remained only the Bolshevist front which 
had to be defended. In midsummer the military 
situation of Poland according to the United 
States government was not dangerous. The city 
of Kiev was still held firmly by the Ukraians 
and Poles, and Minsk and Vilna were still in 
Polish hands. According to reports of June 1, 
after heavy fighting, the Reds had been defeated 
by the Poles near Borisov with a loss of many 
prisoners and the line of the Beresina river had 
been re-taken. In the north, on the other hand, 
the Reds had driven back the Polish lines to 
some extent and a drive against Vilna was 
threatened. It was reported at that time that 
Poland with her ally, the Ukraine, was secure 
in the possession of about three-fourths of her 
ancient kingdom and that about half the ter- 
ritory was outside the provisional eastern 
boundary fixed for Poland by the Supreme 
Council at the Peace Conference. 

This last point is of great importance in the 
whole discussion of the subject because it was 
the ground on which the critics of Poland charged 
that she was pursuing a policy of imperialism, 
and called the Polish operations in this region 
a war of conquest. It was repeatedly urged 
throughout the year that with the Polish forces 
several hundred miles beyond the line fixed by 
the Treaty it was absurd to speak of Poland as 
fighting a war of self-defense. These charges 
were as frequently denied or dismissed. The 
justification for Poland’s seizing so much ter- 
ritory in White Russia was presented by her 
partisans as follows: In November 1918, when 
Poland. regained her freedom, the Bolsheviki 
were nearly at the gates of Warsaw. When 
the Peave Treaty was signed in June 1919, the 
Bolsheviki had been driven several hundred kilo- 
meters to the east. In Decemher, 1919, Poland’s 
eastern boundary was fixed provisionally. 
Meanwhile the Poles had continued to drive back 
the Bolsheviki and were holding a strategic 
line just to the east of Minsk or 250 kilometers 
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east of the new boundary. This region was still 
well within the ancient boundaries of the king- 
dom of Poland. The Poles had accomplished 
this by themselves and in spite of the withdrawal 
of America and England from northern Russia. 
When the Allies through the Supreme Council 
invited them to fall back they naturally objected 
on the ground that this request was unaccom- 
panied by any provision for, preventing the 
enemy from following them up. Thus the Poles 
were technically in the position of invaders, 
but as a matter of fact, they had delivered this 
region from the Bolsheviki; they were feeding 
and protecting the inhabitants; and they were 
trying to restore the country to a productive 
state. Furthermore, according to their point of 
view, they had not conquered the inhabitants, 
for these inhabitants were their former subjects. 
Nor did they claim this territory, either as a 
result of their occupation or because of racial 
affinity. They merely claimed the right of self- 
determination for the inhabitants. General 
Pilsudski and the Diet had disavowed any intent 
to annex forcibly this region. It was further 
argued that the fixing of the provisonal eastern 
line practically left the nation free to push as 
much further east as it was able. When Poland 
signed the Treaty, it left her eastern boundary 
to be determined later by the Allied and asso- 
ciate Powers. The Polish demands in mid- 
summer were as follows: the retirement of the 
Reds beyond her 1772 boundaries, that is to 
say, the boundaries that existed before Poland's 
first partition. The Peace Treaty and the later 
proclamation concerning the boundary left 
Poland with an area little more than one-third 
of the ancient kingdom. that is to say, of Poland 
as it existed before 1772, and it excluded some 
8,000,000 Poles from Poland. The Poles were 
dissatisfied with this arrangement. They held 
that besides excluding these 8,000,000 Poles, the 
provisional boundary was a line unsuited by 
nature to military defense. In short, they held 
that they had been left in a bad position with 
only vague ho of the support of the League 
of Nations. They thereupon determined by their 
own efforts to check the Red advance and to 
strengthen Poland in every way. They had 
united with Latvia against the German Baltic 
troops in the operations around Riga and they 
had joined the Polish and Lettish frontiers 
against the Bolsheviki. Those who sympathized 
with Poland’s course throughout all this believed 
that all criticism of {t was due to such influences 
as German propaganda, Soviet propaganda, the 
interest of Great Britain in resuming trade with 
the Soviet government, and in general, ignorance 
of the true facts, and acceptance of reports 
colored by the self-interest of those who cir- 
culated them. They argued that the Germans 
naturally were alarmed by Polish success against 
Russia because they looked to Russia for their 
own salvation. They regarded the provisional 
eastern boundary of Poland as a rampart for 
the protection of the Bolshevists and they 
expected to penetrate and exploit Russia by 
means of it. Berlin press agencies were flooding 
central Europe with publications attacking 
Poland and predicting Polish disaster. 

It will be recalled that under the treaty a 
corridor was cut throngh German land from 
Poland to the port of Danzig, which port was 
made a free city, contrary to the desire of the 
Poles, who wished to control it themselves. The 
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Poles also hoped on the basis of the fourteen 
points that the several million Poles living in 
White Russia would be allowed to vote for 
annexation to Poland, but the Supreme Council 
did not give orders for such a _ plebiscite. 
According to the Poles, White Russia was far 
more Polish than Russian owing to political 
relations, similarity of language, and Roman 
Catholicism, to say nothing of race. The Poles 
contended that comparatively few Russians were 
to be found there. Moreover the agricultural 
development of the country depended on Poland 
on account of its geographic position. As to 
the figures given out by the Poles they were as 
follows: Assuming the German and Czecho- 
Slovakian plebiscites to be favorable to Poland, 
the population would be 27,500,000 and the 
area 291,000 square kilometers, as compared 
with an area of 753,000 square kilometers before 
the partitions, within which area at the present 
time about 52,000,000 people lived. Supposing 
the eastern boundary to be acquired, the popula- 
tion would be about 35,000,000. This rep- 
resented Poland’s maximum claim and_ still 
numerically she would fall short of her power 
before the partitions. 

Such were the arguments put forth on behalf 
of Poland down to the middle of the year and 
widely presented in the American press. The 
opposite side though prominent enough in 
England was not so conspicuously argued in the 
United States. It consisted in general of a 
denial of the assumptions on which the above 
statements were made. For example, it denied 
completely that the people in the region occupied 
by Poland to the east of her provisional bound- 
ary had any desire to affiliate with Poland or 
indeed had any racial affinity with the Poles. 
They asserted the direct opposite of what is said 
above and contended that the regions were in- 
habited for the most part by Russians; also, 
that the Poles there who had been under alien 
government for nearly 150 years no longer had 
any attachment to a Polish state. Moreover if 
the principle that national re-adjustment and 
self determination were to go hack a century 
and a half as was here claimed, a most confusing 
condition would arise throughout the world. It 
was not reasonable to carry national claims 
back 150 years into the past for the determina- 
tion of present boundaries. It was argued also 
that Poland had been impelled to her aggressive 
policy by the instigation of France, for the 
French government wished to lose no chance of 
inflicting injury upon the Bolsheviki. The 
French government had encouraged Polish ad- 
vance and had supplied the Poles with military 
leaders and advisers. The invasion of Russia 
instead of being open to objection was, from the 
French point of view, wholly desirable and 
subject to no limitation whatever so long as 
the hated Bolsheviki régime existed. Critics of 
Poland therefore saw in her advance, the self- 
interest of a power eager to regain its ancient 
and forgotten place on the map, and ready to 
serve at the same time as a catspaw in the hands 
of a Fronch government, which desired the 
downfall of a Russian government that would 
not pay the debt of the former autocracy to 
France. As to the argument that Poland was on 
Russian soil simply to protect her own frontiers, 
this was dismissed as ridiculous on the face of 
it for the occupation of territory extending 
250 kilometers into the enemy’s country was not 
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necessary to self-defense. Moreover it was usual 
to argue in all imperialistic ventures that when 
one government seized the lands of another, it 
was acting in self-defense. 

In a note addressed by the American Secre- 
tary of State to the Italian Ambassador, August 
10, the attitude of the United States toward 
Poland and the Soviet government was explained. 
The principal points are as follows: In general, 
the United States could not admit that a general 
European conference should come about as a 
result of the armistice negotiations and it refused 
to recognize the Soviet government. The United 
States desired a united free and independent Po- 
land and would direct all ita policy toward that 
end. It was not opposed to an armistice between 
Poland and Russia. But it could not take part 
in any plan which would result in turning the 
negotiations over the armistice into a general 
conference, for such a result would involve two 
things which the United States could not accept, 
namely, recognition of the Bolshevist government 
and settlement of the Russian question on the 
basis of a dismemberment of that country. The 
United States since March, 1917 had followed 
with sympathy the efforts of the Russian people 
to reconstruct their government on the basis of 
popular rights. It had been the first to recog- 
nize the justice of the revolution and to recog- 
nize the provisional government. It did not be- 
lieve that the Russian people were responsible 
for withdrawing from the war and for the dis- 
astrous Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and it believed 
that the people would triumph over the existing 
anarchy in Russia. Its belief in this ultimate 
triumph of the Russian people explained its re- 
fusal to approve the decision of the Supreme 
Council at Paris, recognizing the so-called re- 
publics of Georgia and Azerbaijan, which had 
been formed within the limits of the former 
Russian state. Because Russia at present found 
herself in the grip of a brutal and irresponsible 
government, it did not follow that the dismem- 
berment of the country should be admitted. 
While the United States. government was in 
thorough sympathy with the Allied Powers in 
their desire for a pacific solution of the European 
problems, it did not see how the recognition of 
the Soviet government would tend to that re- 
sult and it was therefore opposed to all rela- 
tions with that government, aside from those 
necessary to discuss the matter of the armistice. 
It was an incontestable fact that the present 
masters of Russia were not governing by the will 
or consent of a considerable part of the Russian 
people. Although two years had now passed 
since they had seized the government promising 
to protect the constituent assembly they had as 
yet provided for no popular election. The pres- 
ent heads of the Russian government had openly 
declared that they were ready to sign with 
foreign nations agreements which they had not 
the least intention of observing. This attitude 
of contempt for their engagements was based on 
the theory that no agreement with a non-Bol- 
shevist: government was morally binding upon 
them. They not only had avowed this spirit, 
but had acted upon it; and their various prom- 
ises Of assurances and guarantees were not to be 
taken seriously. The government of the United 
States knew that the Bolshevist government was 
under the domination of a political faction which 
had many international branches through the 
so-called “Third International.” This hody which 
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was subsidized by the Bolshevist government out 
of the public revenue had for its avowed aim the 
spread of the Bolshevist revolution throughout 
the entire world. There was no common ground 
of understanding between the United States gov- 
ernment and a government whose views of 
its international relations were so different 
from The frontiers of Russia 
must include all territory of the former 
Russian empire with the exception § of 
Finland, Poland within its ethnic limits, and 
such territory as should be assigned to the 
Armenian state. This principle would involve 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 


its own. 


territory within these frontiers, and, in the opin- 


ion of the United States government, a declara- 
tion to this effect should be made by the Allied 
and associated powers. This declaration ought 
to be followed by warning that no transgression 
of it would be permitted on the part of Finland 
or Poland, or any other power. If this were 
done the Bolshevist régime would be deprived 
of its support from the nationalist spirit of 
Russia, 

In a reply of the French foreign office the prin- 
ciples of the above note were cordially approved. 

Vintna. An obstacle was thrown in the way 
of an adjustment in Central Europe by the ad- 
venture of General Zellyouski at Vilna. On 
October 9 the White Ruthenian division of the 
Polish forces under his command captured the 
city which was unable to offer any serious resis- 
tance. ‘The Lithuanian troops retired through 
the city as the enemy advanced in it, and there 
was but little street fighting. The invaders at 
once proclaimed a new Lithuanian government 
at Vilna, saying they had come to liberate the 
fatherland from “eternal enemies who tried to 
introduce bloody Bolshevist government”; and 
they repudiated the Russo-Lithuanian treaty. 
They appealed to the principle of self-determina- 
tion. Their aim was to set up a government 
more favorable to Polish aspirations and ulti- 
mately secure annexation to Poland. On October 
10 the Control Commission of the League of 
Nations arrived at Vilna but realizing that noth- 
ing could be done went on to Kovno. Zellgouski 
had acted in defiance of the Warsaw government, 
which afterwards disavowed his action, but Pol- 
ish sentiment appeared to be in its favor and 
oflicial disclaimers were mild and indicated an 
intention ultimately to pardon it. The Lith- 
uanians protested to the League of Nations and 
the Powers. In the protest addressed to the 
United States they said the Polish government 
had permitted reénforcements to join the troops of 
Ze\lgouski. The Geneva Assembly of the League 
of Nations as noted above opposed the Polish 
raid on Vilna. It provided for the organization 
of a small force from Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, to which were to be added contingents 
from Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Swed- 
en and Norway. All these Powers contributed 
with the exception of the Netherlands which at 
the close of the year was awaiting action by the 
legislature. This international army entered the 
region between Poland and Lithuania and put an 
end to the conflict. 

Danzig. ‘The free city of Danzig was placed 
under the protection of the League by the treaty. 
During the year it was under the administra- 
tion of Sir Reginald Tower, as high commissioner, 
under the League. A constituent assembly was 
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arranged for and plans were made for a perman- 
ent constitution. There was anxiety in French 
and Polish quarters in respect to this constitu- 
tion which was characterized as the work of pro- 
Germans and as containing several things pre- 
judicial to Poland; and on October 22, the Poles 
through their delegates at Paris declared their 
intention of asking from the Council of Ambas- 
sadors the right to continue negotiations in re- 
spect to the Danzig agreement. The Poles alleged 
that this agreement did not fulfill the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty in respect to Polish access to 
the sea and Polish control of customs. ‘The 
agreement created a committee of control over 
the port made up half of poles and half of 
residents of Danzig under a neutral president. 
The Poles demanded the right to buy land and 
develop the port so as to admit of an annual move- 
ment of about 5,000,000 tons; and they also de- 
manded execution of the clause placing Danzig 
under the jurisdiction of the Polish customs. 
At the discussion of the Danzig question before 
the Council of the League of Nations, November 
14, the Polish representative, Paderewski, de- 
manded Polish military control on the ground 
that the port had been assigned by the Treaty 
to Poland, and that without military control, 
Poland could not have full use of the port. This 
was opposed by the German representative from 
Danzig who argued on behalf of the principle 
of self-government. In November the problem 
of Danzig had not yet been solved. Ar- 
ticle 104 of the Treaty had provided for a con- 
vention determining the relations between Poland 
and the free city of Danzig. It was declared 
that the chief allied powers and their associates 
would determine this agreement which was to 
place Danzig under the Polish customs admin- 
istrations to provide for a free zone and to agsure 
Poland of the control and administration of the 
Vistula and of the railway system within the 
limits of the city as well as of the postal, tele- 
graph and telephone communications between 
Poland and the port. The text furthermore 
provided for the assurance of Poland without 
restriction of the free use of waterways, docks, 
basin, etc., within the free city and the control 
the prejudice of the Poles residing in the city. 
Moreover no discrimination was to be made to 
the prejudice of the Poles residing in the city. 
The importance of Danzig to Poland was mani- 
fest. The new Polish State had no other out- 
let on the sea. Danzig being at the mouth of 
the Vistula dominated the entire Polish river 
system. It was argued that if Poland were denied 
the free use of the port she would be deprived 
of the necessary outlet for her commerce and 
would therefore fall under the economic control 
of Germany. The events of 1020 showed moreover 
that Poland being shut in between hostile Germany 
and a Bolshevik Russia could not defend her 
independence if she did not have -the port of 
Danzig, to assure her of provisions. At the con- 
fefence of the ambassadors, the representative 
parties, namely, the Warsaw Government and 
the Government of Danzig, submitted their pro- 
jects. The former sought to prevent any ob- 
struction on the part of the inhabitants of Dan- 
zig of Polish exports and imports. It wished to 
make Danzig a Polish port rather than a free 
port, as England had demanded. Accordingly 
it claimed part of the docks and it insisted 
on practically complete customs control. The 
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Danzig project on the other hand was based on 
the principle of the sovereignty of the free city. 
It called for a Danzig customs control indepen- 
dent of the Poles and for an administration of 


railways and water connections under a mixed 
commission. It sought to prohibit Poland from 
concerning itself with the Polish inhabitants 
of the city. The French consistently with their 
support of Poland throughout held on general 
principle that all the claims of Danzig were 
without foundation. It was impossible to recon- 
cile the two plans and a compromise was likely 
to please neither party. The problem was un- 
solved at the close of the year. | 

THe QuESTION OF Upper Sivesta. Much was 
said in the French press about a German cam- 
puign for acquiring Upper Silesia. The German 
commissioner in the matter of the plebiscite 
asserted the principle that persons born in Upper 
Silesia though not domiciled there should he 
entitled to vote and also persona who though not 
born in Upper Silesia had been domiciled there 
after December 1, 1918. On the Polish side, objec- 
tion was made to this as indicating a desire on 
the part of Germany to profit from the votes of 
Giermans who had merely by chance been born 
in the region, though they had left it without 
intending to return, and also of those Germans 
who had settled in Silesia after it was clear that 
Germany had an important interest in their 
doing so. It was estimated that between 250,000 
and 300,000 Silesian Germans -were scattered 
throughout the empire. With their votes and 
the admssion of the more recent German settlers, 
the government of Berlin hoped, it was said, 
to falsify the plebiscite, giving the Germans a 
merely artificial majority. If the Germans in- 
sisted that the plebiscite should not take place 
until spring, it was because they sought more 
time for the transport of voters. The Germans 
were charged by the Polish aud French writers 
with the intention of colonizing all the doubtful 
districts with compact masses of voters who 
would demonstrate in the favor of Germany. 
There were said to be in East Prussia certain 
districts where these immigrant voters were more 
numerous than the residents. The German 
papers were saying that English and Italian 
troops aught to maintain order during the pleb- 
iscite. The Polish and French writers seemed to 
see in this an exception that the Allied forces on 
guard would countenance the German pro- 
gramme. The danger of .concentrating 200,000 
or 300,000 Germans in Upper Silesia at the time 
of the plebiscite was emphasized. It was pointed 
out that German organization of a strictly mili- 
tary character had been carried out and that a 
central bureau had been established at Breslau 
apparently for administration purposes, but 
really composed exclusively for former soldiers 
with Prussian officers at the head. These were 
awaiting the right moment to intervene and 
settle the question by force. Reports were pub- 
lished to the effect that men belonging to the 
Reichswehr, armed with revolvers had been sent 
into Upper Silesia to organize a movement 
against the Poles and the French. The latter re- 
garded as a suspicious circumstance the fact that 
Germany insisted that the plebiscite should be 
held in all tho districts on the same day. They 
implied that this indicated a purpose to employ 
the troops that Germany had organized. The 
Germans were said to be making every effort to 
influence the Silesian population—for example, by 
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promising them self-government as a part of the 
empire. Hopes were held out to them that they 
would possess complete autonomy under German 
government. Chancellor Fehrenbach declared 
that if the result of the plebiscite were favorable 
to Germany, Silesia would be admitted as a self- 
governing state under the German constitution. 
In other quarters of Germany, however, there 
was, opposition to this policy and it was pro- 
posed especially by Prussian stntesmen that the 
confine itself to vague prom- 
ises. These charges against the German govern- 
ment had been made by French and Potish 
partisans frequently during 1919 and they con- 
tinued throughout the year As the date ap- 
pointed for the plebiscite drew near there were 
reports that war between Germany and Poland 
would follow a decision favorable to Germany. 
The plebiscite was deferred till early in 1921. 

FRANCE AND PoLanp. As the comments of the 
Liberal papers in England and the United States 
exhibited the Polish situation in a wholly un- 
favorable light and while attacking the French 
position did not make clear what that position 
was, the following statement of the French case 
is here presented. On June 5, 1918 the Supreme 
Council of War decided that the creation of an 
independent Polish state with free access to the 
sea was one of the conditions of a solid peace 
and the rule of law and justice in Europe. In 
the Treaty Articles 87 to 93, inclusive, embodied 
this decision. Finally Poland as a signer of 
the Treaty became a member of the League of 
Nations. Now inasmuch as the Bolshevists from 
the heginning were bent on the destruction of 
the Polish state the policy of the Allies in the 
matter was definitely fixed. It was their duty 
to protect Poland. Moreover, in all the coun- 
tries of Europe the Socialist organizations had 
ranged themselves on the side of the Bolshevists 
and they did not content themselves with mere 
declarations but acted openly against Poland. 
This had been the attitude of the British Labor 
party, the Italian railway men, and the the ex- 
treme Socialists in German Switzerland, for ex- 
ample. Poland was struggling against these 
radical forces which were trying to dominate 
and exploit the working populations. The at- 
titude of the governments of the countries con- 
cerned had heen as follows: In the first place 
Germany did not conceal her desire that Bol- 
shevism should work in her interest for the 
destruction of the Treaty, and she had an es- 
pecial interest in Poland on account of her wish | 
to regain the Polish provinces that had been de- 
tached from Prussia. She would like to play the 
role of savior of Russia. Her policy had been 
clearly indicated hy events in the Saar, in Upper 
Silesia, in Eastern Prussia and at Erfurt. As 
to the little states of Central Furope, threatened 
as Poland was by the danger of absorption with- 
in the Bolshevist state, their attitude was hard 
to understand. For example, Lithuania not 
content with offering her territory to Germany 
and Russia for the passage of their troops had 
even united her forces with the Germans and 
Bolshevists in the attack on Poland. In the 
autumn relying on the support of the Germans 
and the Soviet government she refused to enter 
into any agreement with Warsaw. Czecho- 
Slovakia had taken advantage of Poland’s diffi- 
culties by settling in her own interest the ques- 
tion of Teschen, and after that had followed a 
neutral policy. Rumania had remained silent. 
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While the course of these little states could per- 
haps be pardoned in view of their weakness the 
attitude of the great Powers among the Allies 
had no such excuse. The British cabinet had 
taken squarely a position against Poland. 
While Poland was claiming, according to her 
rights, the material aid of her Allies, England 
openly favored the interests of the Bolshevists. 
At least this had been the spirit of the govern- 
ment though public opinion in England seemed 
not to favor it. Italy had completely reversed 
her policy and drawn away from Poland. Pub- 
lic opinion looked to an intervention of the 
Council of the League of Nations but nothing 
had come from that quarter. Late in the sum- 
mer there had been a meeting at London to con- 
sider the danger of a conflict between Moscow 
and Persia. e representative of the League 
at Danzig had caused the passage of arms and 
munitions destined for Poland to be forbidden 
contrary to Article 104 of the Treaty. Only 
France had maintained a worthy attitude. 

In this brief summary it will be observed that 
no attention is paid to any of the rg ee 
reiterated far and wide in the press of English- 
speaking communities and particularly the argu- 
‘ment that Poland had taken an aggressive course. 
Although Polish troops had been for months 
hundreds of miles behind their own borders 
having invaded the territory of the Soviet govern- 
ment and although Poland claimed territory 
not only far in excess of that allotted to her 
by the Treaty but territory peopled by an alien 
race, the French case as above indicated had 
nothing to say on these points. In general each 
party to the dispute proceeded along the line of 
its own interest or beliefs paying no attention to 
the arguments of the other. The consequence 
was that in this dispute as in many others 
during the year most of the discussion was 
completely valueless serving only to stimulate 
those readers whose minds had been made up 
already. | 

THE ARMISTICE AT Rica. The signature of 
the armistice at Riga by the Polish and Russian 
delegates gave assurance of an early peace be- 
tween the two countries. In quarters friendly 
to Poland there was some surprise at the modera- 
tion of the Bolshevists and it was hinted that 
the peace was only a provisional one. The 
question of Galicia which was the most diffi- 
cult of all was settled in principle. Among the 
French the fear was expressed that the Bolshe- 
vists were merely making a temporary truce 
with Poland on account of their insecure position 
in Russia and the danger that was threatening 
them at the hands of General Wrangel. Having 
their hands free on the Polish frontier they 
would be able to transfer their forces to the 
Crimean frontier and dispute the advance of 
Wrangel. It was said that the Germans had 
made an agreement with the Soviet government 
to aid it in its struggle with all its enemies 
and that war material was passing from Ger- 
many into Russia. It was said specifically that 
mititary transports destined for Poland had 
heen held up in the Kiel canal and at Danzig 
contrary to the terms of the Treaty and that 
the Council of Ambassadors protested and finally 
secured the free passage of these transports. 
The German authorities, however, disclaimed 
responsibility for these incidents laying the 
blame either on their Bolshevistic workingmen 
or on tlie force of necessity. There was no 
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doubt, however, according to pro-Polish writers 
that the Germans were responsible. 

Treaty With Huneary. On account of dis 
turbed conditions in Hungary, the treaty between 
her and the Allies was delayed for three months. 
It was presented to the Hungarian delegation, 
January 15, but straightway encountered such 
determined opposition on the part of the Hunga- 
rians, that it was reconsidered by the Supreme 
Council. Some slight changes were made and 
the treaty was again presented and was signed 
in Paris, June 4. The main protest had been 
made against the territorial clauses. These pro- 
vided that Hungary should give up her claim to 
all territories awarded to Italy, Jugo-Slavia, 
Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia. The Allies, how- 
ever, would not give way in this respect. Other 
features of the treaty were as follows: Limi- 
tation of the army to 35,000 men; requirement 
that Hungary should be responsible for her part 
of the Austro-Hungarian debt; free export of 
food-stuffs into Austria; and the assurance to 
Austrian buyers of as favorable terms as those 
offered to Hungarians. The other clauses were 
similar to those of the treaty of St. Germain 
with Austria. The signature of the treaty was 
preceded by agitation in Hungary on the part 
of the irreconcilable group of the Christian Na- 
tional party headed by the former prime minis- 
ter, Friedrich. The day of signing was made a 
day of national mourning in Budapest and was 
the occasion of a series of riots in which several 
Jews were killed and many wounded. In the 
National Assembly and in the churches and pub- 
lic meetings, the treaty was bitterly denounced 
and speakers, including members of the cabinet, 
declared that its terms could not be fulfilled and 
that it contained the germs of future wars. The 
treaty was ratified at Budapest, November 15. 
See HunGcaAry, History. 

FRENCH POLIcY 1N CENTRAL Europe. In the 
French press, M Millerand was applauded for 
having pursued a policy in central Europe fav- 
orable to the interests of the liberated nationali- 
ties. It was said that he had placed them 
under tho protection of France and this policy 
in central Europe, especially along the Danube 
and in the Balkans was welcomed as certain to 
increase French influence and consolidate the 
results of the victory. ‘The same policy as seen 
by many British Liberals and especially by the 
members of the Labor party were described as 
follows: The Frenchovernment with the aid of 
capitalists was said to be extending its economic 
control over the new states of Europe. Great 
munition plants in Czecho-Slovakia and in Upper 
Silesia and Poland had been acquired by France. 
The economic life of Hungary was passing under 
French control; France was paramount in bank- 
ing circles and in the management of railways 
and river navigation and French interests had 
recently secured concessions in the port of Buda- 
pest. French journalists saw in all this s 
praiseworthy activity and prudence on the part 
of their diplomats and financiers, while in Eng- 
land the policy was described as part of a vague 
and magnificent scheme for giving France the 
leadership in Europe through influence over the 
little states and Poland up to the shore of the 
North Sea. In certain quarters this policy was 
attributed to the determined hostility of France 
against Bolshevism. French writers admitted 
that this element entered into their foreign 
policy and congratulated themselves on that 
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fact. France was the country that stood, ac- 
cording to them, for good order and had escaped 
the dangerous tendencies under certain other 
Rovernments toward anarchy. She certainly de- 
sired to serve as a bulwark against disorder for 
the protection of the little states in their dire 
need of external and interna] peace, 


LirTLe ENTENTE, The text of the convention 
known as the Little Entente was published at 
Belgrade, November 11. It was defined as a 
purely defensive agreement and it provided that 
in the event of an unprovoked attack by Hungary 
on either member of the convention the other was 
to come to its aid and that neither of the con- 
tracting parties should conclude au alliance with 
another State without the other’s consent. The 
convention was to be submitted to the League of 
the Nations and it was to last two years. The 
contracting parties were Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia, but it was expected that Rumania 
would be induced to enter and efforts were to be 
made to secure the adherence of other Balkan 
States. In the meanwhile M. Take Jonesco, the 
Rumanian foreign minister, in the course of an 
interview in September had set forth the nature 
and purposes of the Little Entente. The question 
had been raised whether it would pursne a 
neutral attitude between eastern and western 
Kurope or would side with one or the other. He 
said that its policy would be neutral and that 
its aim would be distinctly for tne maintenance 
of peace but that as the western Powers were 
embarked on that same policy it would natur- 
ally unite with them. The main object of the 
Little Entente was not only to safeguard the 
ghee of its members against rivals but espec- 
lally to protect the general European interests. 
Inevitably difficulties and 
among the five states. If the League of Nations 
were already what it ought to be, there would 
be no need of such meastires as the formation 
of the Little Entente. But in the present indeter- 
minate situation there waa such a need just 
as France had found it necessary to enter into 
an agreement with Belgium. If the Little En- 
tente were meant to serve as & war measure, it 
could not last a week, but as an instrument of 
peace working along with the western powers it 
would be one of the best results of the war. 
As to the relations with Hungary, it was not 
expected that the Hungarians would be contented 
necessarily with the results of the war; or that 
they would cease at once to demand the incor- 
poration of territory that was inhabited by mem- 
bers of their race. The new combination would 
live on friendly and peaceful terms with Hungary. 
Nevertheless it would not look in that quarter 
for support but rather would rely on the friend- 
ship of France for Rumania. As to the Danube 
question they would certainly arive at an under- 
standing. In Rumania the question was not 
merely a technical one but stirred deeply the 
popular imagination because it was by means 
of the Danube that Austria had in the past 
held Rumania by the throat in order to enforce 
an Austrian alliance. Demands that the status 
of the Danube as regards the Danube Commis- 
sion and the right of the states on its banks 
should be the same as that Which they had 
established on the Rhine seemed so just that it 
was hard to imagine why they should be refused. 
It would be absurd, for example, to refuse on the 
Danube the same gort of arrangement that France 
had accepted on the Rhine. 


differences had arisen 
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The origin of the Little Entente may be briefly 
outlined as follows: When Poland seemed 
to be in danger the foreign minister at Prague, 
M. Venes, took measures to insure the neutrality 
of his country. The policy of Czecho-Slovakia 
was to avoid any form of conflict with its neigh- 
bors and especially as regarded Germany and 
Russia neutrality hed to be observed because 
Czecho-Slovakia had a considerable German 
population on the one hand and was racially 
akin to and therefore in sympathy with the 
Russians. The foreign minister then set about 
organizing a league of neutral nations which 
should hold itself apart if the Germans and 
Russians formed an alliance. The new 
grouping known as the Little Entente was 
formed at the moment when the members of the 
great Entente were unable to agree upon a 
policy toward Russia. Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo--Slavia first united and then tried to win 
over Rumania. The Rumanians gave only a 
conditional consent, however. The new com- 
bination was especially concerned with the dan- 
ger of Hungarian attack. Several] great pro- 
vinces having been taken from Hungary it was 
feared that she might take advantage of circum- 
stances to try and regain her lands. The new 
grouping was regarded with some alarm in 
France especially as affecting the recent at- 
tempts of the French government to come to some 
understanding with Hungary. An agreement 
had been concluded between French and Hun- 
garian commercial bodies which promised greatly 
to develop French commercial interests in Hun- 
gary. It was an opportunity for France to take 
her part in the exploitation of banks, railways, 
electrical works, etc., in Hungary before the 
Germans regained their commercial strength. 
It was hoped that French enterprise might suc- 
eeed in replacing German capital in developing 
the resources of countries that had lagged be- 
hind in respect to industria] progress. The 
policy of France was to aid in the establish- 
ment of powerful states in the east of Europe 
that might serve as a counterpoise against Ger- 
many in the future. This accounted for their 
interest in the return of orderly government to 
Russia and in the desire that out of the present 
conflict in the Balkans a strong and atable 
system might develop. Certain French writers 
argued that Hungary was the best nucleus for a 
new Anti-German group in the southeast of 
kkurope. However, the authors of the economic 
agreement between France and Hungary including 
the French minister were not of that opinion and 
it was argued that too great concentration of 
French capital in Hungary would be unwise in 
the long run. 

The situation in the Balkans was described 
by travelers as still serious. Kverywhere com- 
merce was impeded by customs and the country 
was guarded by police. Although bridges had 
been rebuilt, free communication was still im- 
possible on account of the suspicions between 
the states. The railway communications were 
unsatisfactory owing to the lack of adjustments 
at the borders, the different lines having no 
connections. Between Hungary and Austria all 
communication was suppressed because in the 
opinion of the Austrian Socialists, Hungary was 
in a: reactionary condition. Hungary was in 
fact cut off from the rest of the world and in 
order to go from Vienna to Budapest it was 
necessary to take a steamer. The necessity of 
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passports and certificates. of various kinds in- 
volved travel in a tangle of red tape. The postal 
service was bad and according to some reports 
practieally inoperative. The authorities of one 
country blamed those of the other for these con- 
ditions. In short the Balkan countries were 
described by travelers as separated from each 
other by Chinese walls and commercial commu- 
nication was out of the qusation. 

THe ADBIATIC QUESTION. Aas noted in the pre- 
vious YAR Book, conferences on the Adriatic 
question were held in London during December, 
1919. Asa result of these, a memoramlum was 
prepared by the representatives of France, Great 
Britain and the United States and delivered te 
the Italian representative December 13. This 
provided that Fiume should be a free buffer atate 
under the League of Nations and that the city 
and hinterland of Zara should be a sovereign state 
under the authority of the League, if it became a 
member of the Jugo-Slav customs union; also 
that four specified islands were to be transferred 
to Italy and that Albania as an independent 
state should be administered by Italy under 
mandate, and that the city of Valona showd 
be turned over to Italy. The other demands of 
Italy were rejected. Italy now requested that 
the treaty of London be fulfilled; and a new 
conference took place in Paris for the purpose 
of forming a compromise agreement. In this 
the United States was not represented. The 
new conference modified the December proposals, 
and provided that Fiume should not be a free 
buifer state, but an independent state under 
the League and joined to the territory of Italy 
oy @ narrow strip along the coast, while its 
contiguous city Sussak should go to Jugo-Slavia, 
the port and transportation to be under 
the League of Nations; Zara to be an inde- 
pendent state under the League; the Italians of 
Dalmatia to have the right to vote for Italian 
nationality without leaving the country; Italian 
business enterprises in Dalmatia were to be 
safeguarded by treaty. This disregarded the 
boundary line proposed by President Wilson. 
The Jugo-Slav government accepted this settle- 
ment in general, but insisted on the frontier 
proposed by President Wilson. Upon being 
pressed for a more definite answer, the Jugo-Slav 
government rejected these proposals. On Febru- 
ary 12 the Supreme Council insisted upon their 
acceptance without change, or the aeceptance of 
the treaty of London. On February 14 President 
Wilson declared to the British, French and 
Italian governments that if the Adriatic problem 
was settled without the support of the American 
government, the latter would consider withdraw- 
al from participation in European affairs. The 
prime ministers of the Allies replied in defense 
of their arrangement and appealed to the Presi- 
dent not to withdraw. The President replied, 
February 24, declaring, in justification of his ob- 
jection, that the proposed agreement was con- 
trary to the principles for which the war waa 
fought, and suggesting that new conferences 
should take place between Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
for the purpose of agreeing on terms acceptable 
to both. The Allied prime ministers, February 
27, offered to withdraw both the proposals of 
December 9 and January 20 in order to facilitate 
a solution. The President refused to consent to 
the withdrawal of the proposals of December 9 or 
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to the application of the treaty of London. New 
negotiations between Jugo-Slavia and Italy re- 
sulted in a failure to agree, March 9 but were 
later resumed. 

Tue TREATY og RAPaALLo, On November 12, 
the Italian and Jugo-Slav governments came to 
an understanding on the pointa at issue and 
signed the treaty of Rapallo. According to the 
treaty of London, concluded by the Powers of the 
Entente four weeks before the entry of Italy in 
the war, Italy was assured of the control of the 
Adriatic Sea. For the terms of that understand- 
ing and the points at issue after the armistice 
see preceding YEAR Books. 

The agreement reached at Rapallo was a 
compromise and as necessarily happens in 
such cases both parties made a sacrifice of 
their extreme claims. As to Valona and the 
Albanian protectorate Italy had abandoned 


her claims. In the arrangement at Rapallo, 
she recognized Jugo-Slav unity; renounced 
Dalmatia, with the exception of Zara, and 


renounced also all but six of the islands; and 
restored to Jugo-Slavia two small territories 
lying to the southeast of Istria. On their part, 
the Jugo-Slavs agreed to an Italian frontier en- 
closing all of Istria and extending as far as Monte 
Nevoso; and gave up any claim of control over 
the railway and port of Fiume. Generally, it 
appeared that Italy had agreed to limit her con- 
trol of the adriatic to the northern sea, while 
Jugo-Slavia had consented to the annexation by 
Italy of half a million of their fellow citizens. 
Yet in one sense, both of the Powers gained by 
the transaction. As to the Jugo-Slavs, they ac- 
quired a considerable part of the regions occupied 
by Italy after the armistice. If Italy had re- 
tained those regions, Jugo-Slavia would have been 
shut off from the Adriatic, whereas she now had 
ample possessions on the coast. As to Italy, an 
Italian newspaper set forth the results as follows: 

“Encircled by her rocky barriers which are as 
formidable as a stormy sea, Italy is henceforth tc 
be a sort of continental England. She has real- 
ized her most dificult aims—so difficult that the 
collapse of a giant empire a thousand years old 
was necessary for their realization. She is 
now hemmed in on the west by France, which 
certainly has no designs on Piedmont and on the 
east by a state, only one-quarter the size of 
Austria, which has recognized the Italian rights 
over all Italy. Henceforth, Italy is really a 
great power and she owes this to her own strength 
and not to the concessions of the European con- 
cert. That means in a word that the victory 
of Vettorio-Veneto was no ordimary victory but 
the end of an old system and the beginning of a 
new one. Three years before, Italy went to 
Rapallo suffering the humiliation of Caporetto. 
She now goes to Rapallo wearing the crown of 
victory.” This however, did not represent the 
attitude of all the press. Certain papers de- 
clared that the last word on this subject had not 
been spoken and protested against an arrange- 
mient which left the Jugo-Slaws in possession of 
such important seaports and islands. The na- 
tionalists were far from content. 

FIuME. In spite of the sensational methods of 
d’ Annunzio the question of Fiume lost its hold 
on public attention during the year. In Italy 
itself it appeared not to be regarded with much 
seriousness. In September a proclamation of 
independence was issued by d’ Ananuarzio oa the 
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anniversary of his first appearance in the coun- 
try and a constitution was made public. The 
new state was known under the title of the Ital- 
ian Regency of Quarnero and included the city 
of Fiume along with the port and the railway, 
the islands which traditionally had belonged to 
Venice, subjeet to the approval of their popula- 
tion, and all the neighboring communities that 
should desire to unite with the new estate if the 
latter decided to accept them. The limits on 
the west touched Italian territory. On the east 
they were to be drawn in aceordance with the 
necessities of the future and by means of con- 
ventions with the communes which might wish 
te unite with the new state. The eonstitution 
included some features that occasioned ridieule— 
for example, articles dealing with architecture 
and decorative art and more or less bombaatie 
hrases pertaining to the dawn of a new era of 
humanity: etc.—and critics remarked that the 
poet adventurer had confounded government with 
masquerade. After the anrmouncement, of the 
Rapallo agreement the d’ Annunzio government 
issued a formal protest. This being disregarded 
d’. Annuazio threatened to take possession of 
certain parts of Dalmatia and the islands on the 
coast. Thereupon the Italian government took 
measures to safeguard its decisions. A blockade 
of Fiume was enforced and the troops of d’ An- 
nunzio were shut off from the sea. A virtual 
state of war existed beginning on the afternoon 
of December 3. Hostilities came to an end, De- 
cember 29, and the protocol was signed December 
31. The terms included the release of the troops 
from the oath of allegiance to the Regency of 
Quarnero; restoration of prisoners; surrender of 
arms; and the giving up of certain islands in 
the Gulf of Quarnero. A new provisional gov- 
ernment was set up. 

BaLKAN Situation. The economie situation 
in the Balkans was the product not only of the 
war itself but of the lines of division drawn 
between the peoples by the terms of the Treaty. 
Proceeding on the principle of racial unity so 
far as possible, the Treaty divided the peninsula 
among the respective new states without any 
regard to economic unity. Thus it happened 
that these states were generally cut off from 
some part of the economic resources upon which 
their populations depended. For example Czecho- 
Slovakia while rich in minerals and having a 
supply of industrial miachinery was cut off 
from the sea and lacked means of feeding the 
population. The Slovaks on being joined to the 
Czechs were cut off from their natural economic 
relation with the Hungarians, nor did they 
have direct communication with Bohemia and 
with Moravia. The former Austrian kingdom 
suffered most of all being reduced to those 
provinces inhabited by Germans and containing 
the city of Vienna. It was cut of completely 
from the sources of food and raw materials and 
on the other hand, for political reasons its union 
with Germany was refused. Jugo-Slavia, a state 
almost as large as Italy was in danger owing to 
the Italian claims of being completely cut off 
from the sea. Plenty of food was produced but 
it was a question whether the means of export 
would be available. Again Hungary was de- 
prived of her mineral resources and left within 
frontiers that offered no natural protection and 
without any outlet to the sea. The railway 
situation as described at the beginning of 1920 
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was chaotic. The railway systems of the former 
empire had been turned into short lines termi- 
nating at the respective frontiers and with no 
provision for through trains. In the mutual 
fear that prevailed the rolling stock of one coun- 
try could not be allowed to pass into the other 
lest it should be seized. In short the predomin- 
ance of political ideas in the settlement had 
entirely shattered the economic system upon 
which the different populations had hitherto 
been supported. Hence the importance of plans 
for a new integration through alliances or other- 
wise which under one aspect or another were 
much discussed during the year. It was pointed 
out that this Balkanization of Middle Europe 
was especially dangerous in view of possible 
Bolshevist aggression. ‘This was the view of the 
French and of the writers in this country who 
supported the French policy. It was argued 
that when the Bolshevists advance westward be- 
an the only protection would be Rumania and 
Poland for the whole region from Bavaria to 
Belgrade was in hopeless confusion. 

Tue Tugkisu Treaty. The settlement of the 
Turkish question offered extreme difficulties ow- 
ing to the internal disorders and racial and reli- 

ious conflicts. Work on the treaty with Turkey 

gan in February and was completed May 11 
when the treaty was presented to the Turkish 
peace delegation. It left Constantinople sub- 
ject to the Sultan, but provided for its perman- 
ent occupation by a small force of Allied troops. 
Certain coast areas, the straits of Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus along 
with their approaches and the adjoining islands 
were to be placed under a Straits Commission 
appointed by the League of Nations and consist- 
ing of French, British, Italian, and Japanese 
representatives, with two votes each, and of 
Greek and Rumanian representatives with one 
vote each, provision being made for the represen- 
tation in the future of Russia and the United 
States with two votes each, and of Bulgaria with 
one vote. The Straits were to be garrisoned by 
an international guard and to be opened in times 
of peace and war to all vessels without distinc- 
tion of flag and not to be subject to blockade. 
Other terms of the treaty limited the Turkish 
army to 35,000 men subject to the addition of 
15,000 in case of special necessity; provided for 
destruction of fortifications along the straits; 
prohibited the maintenance of military air forces, 
etc; and included the following financial terms: 
No loan to be contracted without the consent 
of an international finance commission consist- 
ing of representatives of France, Italy and Great 
Britain, which commission was to control the 
budget, supervise the financial administration of 
the reform of the currency, and to fix the sum 
to be paid by Turkey for the cost of occupation ; 
financial losses due to the war to be admitted as 
liabilities by Turkey. Other features were, pro- 
tection of racial minorities; release of politi- 
cal and religious prisoners; reform of the laws 
in the interest of the liberty and safety of foreign- 
ers; trial of Turkish war criminals by Allied 
military courts; surrender of persons guilty of 
the massacres since August, 1914, to be tried by 
a court under the League of Nations, or some 
similar court. The political penalties were 
severe and amounted to the dismemberment of 
the empire. At the time of the war the total 
area was about 710,224 square miles and the 
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population 21,273,000, including 10,882 square to Venizelos. A common. remark was to the ef- 


miles with a population of 1,891,000 in Europe. 
The terms reduced the area to less than 100,000 
square miles and left the population about 5,000,- 
000 who were mostly Mohammedans. Turkey 
was to give up Thrace to Greece with the excep- 
tion of a small region; to acknowledge Greek pos- 
session of the islands that Greece was occupying; 
to give over to Greece the administration of a 
large region in Asia Minor including Smyrna, 
Magnesia and other localities, which region had 
the right to decide whether or not it would annex 
itself to Greece by a popular vote to be held 
after two years. Turkey was to recognize the 
independence of Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Mes- 
opotamia and the Hedjaz and was to allow self- 
government to Kurdistan. It was provided that 
the President of the United States should be in- 
vited to lay down the western frontier of Ar- 
menia and that the boundaries of Syria, Mes- 
opotamia and Palestine should be fixed by spe- 
cial commissions, These last three divisions were 
to be under the direction of mandatory powers. 
Turkey was further to recognize French authority 
,over Tunis and French Morocco, Italian over 
Liberia, the Dodecanese and Castellorizo, and 
British over Cyprus and Egypt. To Great Brit- 
ain, also, Turkey was to give over the rights that 
she had secured in the Suez Canal Treaty in 1888. 
The British government was to assume responsi- 
bility for debts based by Turkey on tributes 
formerly payable by Egypt and Cyprus now that 
those tributes had ceased. The execution of the 
treaty was to be under an inter-Allied commis- 
sion of control at Constantinople which was to be 
supplied with inter-Allied troops to enforce its 
terms. The treaty did not embody some of the 
provisions recommended by President Wilson. 
The latter in March had addressed a note to the 
Allies urging among other things that the 
Turkish government be expelled from Constan- 
tinople, eastern Thrace be given to Greece, the 
port of Trebizond to Armenia, and the cities of 
Adrianople and Kirk-Kelissé in northern Thrace 
with an adjoining territory be given to Bulgaria. 
The Turks objected vigorously to the treaty and 
the Nationalists under their leader, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, definitely refused to accept it. 

‘At length the date for the signature 
of the Turkish treaty was fixed at June 
25. Meanwhile there were many reports in the 
western papers of hostility on the part of Turks 
toward the Greeks. It was said that the 
National party in Turkey was determined to 
fight the Greeks in Thrace and at Smyrna and 
that the Bulgarians would take the side of the 
Turks. To this the Greek press replied that 
such reports should not~be taken seriously. It 
was reported, for example, that a certain Turkish 
general was going about trying to stir hostility to 
the Greeks at Adrianople and elsewhere. To this 
the Greek press replied that only a few restless 
spirits were being won over to his side and that 
the forces under him amounted to nothing. Ac- 
cording to the Turkish press, if the Turks of 
Thrace resisted the Greeks, France and Italy 
would insist upon a revision of the Turkish 
treaty and change the boundary. Many reports 
were circulated by supporters of Constantine 
to the effect that the internal situation in Greece 
was serious—that M. Venizelos was losing 
ground and deserved to lose it. Im Greece, ac- 
cording to a supporter of the government, the 
great mass of the people, however, were loyal 


fect that if Venizelos succeeded in securing for 
Greece, Thrace, Smyrna, Epirus and the islands, 
the country was for him, but if he failed, then 
he had been fooled by the Allies and it would 
be a proof that ex-King Constantine’s policy of 
neutrality would have been a wiser course and the 
country would not be for Venezelos. The success 
of Venizelos in securing his demands of the Allies 
won him wide support and he was so confident of 
his hold on the people that he twice declared in 
Parliament that if he were not returned by a ma- 
jority at the next election he would abstain 
from politics. See Grencr, History. 

By November, the Turkish Nationalists had 
entirely broken the power of Armenia (q.v.). 
The capital of the Armenian republic was oc- 
cupied by their troops and the Russian govern- 
ment was preparing to come to some arrange- 
ment with the Turks for the use of Armenia as 
a road to the Mediterranean. The opponents of 
the Turkish Nationalists had had as their main 
support England and Greece; the former supply- 
ing the naval power and the latter the military. 
Some successes had been won by the Greek 
general ‘during the summer and a part of west- 
ern Anatolia had been conquered but the Greeks 
were not strong enough to complete their work. 
The war had ceased to be popular in Greece and 
a demand was made everywhere that the troops 
should be brought home. The popularity of ex- 
King Constantine was due largely! to the feeling 
of disappoifitment at the results of the Greek ex- 
pedition. Although Constantine had committed 
himself to the expansionist policy of Venizelos, 
it was not believed that he would keep up the 
war against the Turks. In France there was a 
tendency to draw to the side of the Turks as 
the successful party in order to promote the 
interests of France. Since Greece had rejected 
Venizelos, the French argued that advantage 
might be gained from Turkey at the expense of 
the Greeks. None of the powers had the inten- 
tion of sending an army into the National Turks’ 
domain, that is into Anatolia. In the confused 
state of affairs President Wilson was unable to 
take any effective measures for mediation on 
behalf of Armenia. See Turkey and Grexce, 
paragraphs on HHéstory. 

Early in December a difficulty arose at the 
Geneva assembly between the French and English 
delegates in regard to Armenia. The French 
representative desired that Armenia, that is to 
say, the Armenian Republic, be admitted to the 
League of Nations. To this the English repre-. 
sentative was opposed. M. Viviani made an 
eloquent plea on behalf of the French proposal, 
but was voted down and immediately has- 
tened to Paris, where it was reported that a 
ministerial] crisis was impending, the subject 
giving rise to much discussion and many con- 
jJectures in the press. A lack of sympathy with 
the French proposal] and with the French govern- 
ment was reported in France and the adminis- 
pecen itself was said to be divided on the ques- 

ion. 

GREECE AND THRACE. At the conference of 
London, western Thrace, so far as was oc- 
cupied by Allied forces, was awarded to Greece 
and all Turkish territory on eastern Thrace to the 
‘Tchataldja line. At the conference of San Remo, 
the Turkish treaty was completed. The Greek 
representative M. Venizelos thereupon returned 
to Greece with the promise to occupy western 
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Thrace at once. Despite certain protests by the 
Bulgarians, the Greek army occupied western 
Thrace May 10th. There were various reports 
tending to show that the Greeks were not wel- 
comed by the inhabitants. These were denied 
by the Greeks themselves, who maintained that 
the army was received with popular rejoicing, 
that its conduct had been exemplary and that 
they were received with favor even by the Turks, 
who preferred their rule to that of the Bul- 
garians. The Greek press subsequently pub- 
lished other articles indicating the good-will of 
the population toward Greek control. 
ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT IN THE NEAR BAST. 
An accord was reported in the press between 
the French and English governments in respect 
to their zones in the Near East on December 24. 
The limits between their two spheres were for the 
first time laid down in the treaty of May, 1916. 
After the armistice, negotiations between M. 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George resulted in certain 
modifications of these terms. France gave up 
her claim to the Mosul region in December, 1918 
and agreed at the beginning of 1919 to inter- 
national control of Palestine under a British 
mandate. It now remained to determine the 
limits of Syria and Palestine. The question was 
settled in London before the San Remo confer- 
ence, but the Zionists, who had taken up their 


abode in Palestine with the approval of Great. 


Britain, demanded certain changes in their own 
interest. In December these points were dis- 
cussed between Lloyd George and the French 
Prime Minister, Leagues, in London and the 
final accord on December 24, according to the 
press, defined in detail the boundaries between the 
territories under French mandate, namely, Syria 
and Libanus, and those under British mandate, 
namely, Mesopotamia and Palestine. Other fea- 
tures were an arrangement between the two gov- 
ernments for the use in common of the line of 
railway between Lake Tiberias and Nasih; the 


use of the waters of the Upper Jordan and of the 


Diver Yarmouk and their branches for water 
power and irrigation in Palestine, subject to an 
examination by experts; the application in the 
interest of France of the agreement of San Remo 
in respect to petroleum; and the stipulation that 
Great Britain would not alienate the island of 
Cyprus without the consent of France. The 
result of the agreement was to increase the area 
of British Palestine at the expense of French 
Syria beyond the limits agr upon in 1916, 
bringing at one point the frontier of Palestine 
to a distance of only about seventy-five kilo- 
meters from Damascus. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND PERSIA. The agreement 
between the British and Persian governments 
has been noted in the preceding YEAR Book, 
which contains a summary of the document pub- 
lished on that occasion. In 1920 this agreement 
was the subject of increasing criticism on the 
part of the French. It was taken as explaining 
in part the more or less friendly attitude of Lloyd 
George toward the Russian Soviet government 
since he was afraid of Bolshevist encroachments 
in Asia. In England the press abounded in 
expressions of anxiety over the possible effect of 
Bolshevist propaganda on the vast populations 
under British rule which held to the Moslem 
faith. This anxiety did not arise merely from 
that which had happened in Mesopotamia but 
was occasioned by events in Persia ag well. Un- 
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der the pressure of business men and especially 
certain leading financiers who sought to get pos- 
session of enormous petroleum deposits in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, Great Britain: had pursued in 
Persia a dangerous policy. In the northwest of 
that country she maintained a small army which 
by the autumn of 1920 had becn cut off from 
Bagdad. Its fate caused much anxiety at that 
time among the students of the eastern question. 
The Moscow government denied that it had any 
part in the attacks on Persia by certain Bol- 
shevist detachments. It was pointed out by 
French writers that these denials were incredi- 
ble; that the Russian government knew the 
sentiment of the Persian people in respect to 
England and took advantage of it on every oc- 
casion. Russian propaganda was believed to be 
behind the Egyptian revolution and it was sup- 
posed that the Bolshevists were hoping for the 
same success in Asia. Lloyd George as a mas- 
ter-stroke had signed with the Persian govern- 
ment or father had forced the Persian govern- 
ment to sign within less than a year after the 
armistice an agreement which practically turned 
Persia into a British protectorate. For the loan 
of £50,000,000 at 7%, Great Britain assured her- 
self by the accord of August 9, 1919, of all that 
had any value or interest to her in the empire of . 
Persia. The Persians did not protest because 
they no longer had any representative body to 
express a popular protest and because they were 
at England’s mercy, but their irritation was pro- 
found and made itself known to all travelers 
by the hostility toward westerners generally. 
The present Shah accused of having sold out 
his country was said to be extremely unpopular. 
At any moment the discontent might take the 
form of an outbreak. The military operations 
in Mesopotamia had not yet resulted in the 
pacification of the country. The Persians were 
observing closely the course of events in Mes- 
opotamia which was also watched with careful 
attention at Moscow. The Persian policy of 
England might therefore come to grief. This 
point of view was brought out in the French 
press and it was said that in acting as she had 
done England seemed to have, for once, failed 
in foresight and in political sense. Her policy 
was also criticised from this point of view by 
certain English papers, for instance, the London 
Times declared, “It is time that we should have 
a frank and plain explanation of our policy in 
Persia. So long as we do not know what our 
government plans in Persia its promises regard- 
ing Mesopotamia will not receive much credit.” 


CHINA AND JAPAN. During the early part of 
1920, the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 
continued and had a serious effect on the fi- 
nances of the latter Power. Although the Chi- 
nese government was under the control of the pro- 
Japanese militarist party it was unable to stem 
the tide of hostile popular sentiment. The mo- 
tives for China’s refusal to negotiate over the 
question of Shantung were reported as follows: 
As a preliminary, China insisted that the Jap- 
anese government should cease to occupy Tsing- 
tao, the Kiao-chow leased territory and the Tsing- 
tao-Tsinan railway and should restore these 
properties to China. China would be then ready 
to form an agreement with the powers interested 
in trade with Shantung with a view to interna- 
tionalizing the port of Tsingtao and its public 
utilities, China to have complete control of the 
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customs of the port and to re-purchase the Ger- 
man shares in the railway by means of an inter- 
national loan. After the railway had passed 
into Chinese hands it could be incorporated in 
the Chinese railway system and its management 
then placed under internationad supervision. In 
Japan there seemed to be a resolute intention to 
negotiate, and repeated efforts were made to re- 
open the question with China. According to 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, who represented a 
group of American financiers who were negotiat- 
ing along with British, French and Japanese 
groups with the Peking government for a loan of 
$50,000,000 to China, the repudiation of the Ger- 
man issues of the Hukuan railway by China was 
an obstacle to further loans. Japan, he implied 
was ready to withdraw its reservations in re- 
gard to Manchuria and Mongolia. On May 7 
the Japanese government officially announced this 
withdrawal. Thus these two provinces which had 
long been excluded came now within the opera- 
tion of the consortium. See Curna and JAPAN. 

JAPAN AND THE OTHER Powers. There was 
much said during 1920 about the alleged impe- 
rialist aims of Japan, not only in the United 
States, but in England, and on the Continent. 
The question of renewing the alliance between 
‘England and Japan was raised early in the year 
but was postponed on account of the anxiety 
that it caused not only in the United States but 
in the British dominions in the Far East. Twelve 
months’ notice was required before the denuncia- 
tion of the treaty according to the terms of 
Article 4. No ach notice having been given, the 
treaty by its own terms was prolonged until 
July, 1922. As to the Japanese situation in 
1920, it was pointed out by those who feared 
Japanese imperialist designs that their conduct 
throughout the war had been exclusively directed 
to the gaining of national advantage. Thus, 
while the war was going on she devoted a large 
part of her time to getting the upper hand in 
China, and the end of the war found her the sole 
foreign power in Siberia. The retention of Fast- 
ern Siberia would complete geographically a 
dominion of over 2,000,000 square kilometers with 
a population of 80,000,000, comprising besides 
eastern Siberia, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Shan- 
tung. In south Siberia alone, the cultivated area 
was estimated at 7,775,000 hectares. The Jap- 
anese also had! recently seized that part of 
Sakhalien which hitherto had not belonged to 
them and Kamchatka as well as the island of 
Yap which was a desirable strategic base half- 
way between Australia and Japan, assuring 
Japan of the control of all the cables in that. part 
of the Pacific. The ultimate aim of dominating 
Asia as the first step toward world conquest was 
charged against her by the extremists. The so- 
called Asiatic or yellow peril which had been an 
occasional feature of articles on foreign politics 


for many years became especially menacing in 


the magazines and newspapers in 1920. 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STAtTes. The real 
estate question in California (q.v.) which gave 
great offense to a certain element in Japan was 
a subject much discussed in the press in 
the latter part of the year. In Tokio the opinion 
of the press was that it seriously damaged the 
interest of Japanese residents in California. It 
placed serious restrictions upon them that were 
not found under the previous law, not only de- 
priving them of the right to own or lease landed 
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property but even attacking rights already ac-— 


quired. A former foreign minister in Japan 
characterized the policy as a virtual confiscation 
of the product of Japanese labor. Another 
prominent public man, president of the Japanese 
American Society, declared that it would sweep 
away in one day the friendship that had devel- 
oped between the two countries in sixty-four years. 
Similar attacks on the measure were made by 
other Japanese notables. The House of Peers 
unanimously demanded a prompt settlement of 
this irritating problem, and called upon the 
government to assume a firm attitude toward 
the United States. Several workingmen’s or- 
ganizations took up the matter and decided to 
protest in regard to it to the workingmen of 
the United States. Efforts to call mass meetings 
were checked by the government in order to pre- 
vent unpleasant consequences. While in Japan 
it was recognized that the question of foreign 
pr opey in California was partly a matter of 
internal public law in the United States, it 
was believed that Californian authorities, out of 
regard for good relations between the two coun- 
tries, ought to consent to submission of the 
question to diplomatic discussion between Wash- 
ington and ‘Tokio. It was hoped at least, that 
some reasonable compromise might be reached, 
as another question likely to disturb the rela- 
tions of the two countries was ahout to arise. 
This concerned the little island of Yap, in the 
Carolinas. In 1885 Germany had tried to take 
possession of it as a coaling station. Spain 
protested and Bismark offered to submit the 
question to the arbitration of the Pope. The 
latter decided in the favor of Spain. After the 
Spanish-American war, the Spanish government 
sold the Carolina Islands to Germany and in the 
course of the late war they fell into the hands 
of the Japanese. Various agreements in 1917 be- 
tween Japan and the Allies stipulated that the 
islands lying to the south of the equator should 


-be included in the sphere of British interests, 


while those to the north should fall within the 
sphere of Japanese interests. This arrangement 
subject to a restriction in respect to mandates 
under the provision of the League of Nations 
was confirmed by the Supreme Council, May 7, 
1919. In 1920 at the instance of the American 
national authorities the Washington government 
brought this decision into question. The island 
of Yap had become the terminus of several! Trans- 
atlantic cables and it would constitute for the 
United States a valuable naval base on the 
route to the Philippines. Hence, the American 
government wished Japan to consent to an ar- 
rangement of some sort to that end. The irrita- 
tion of Japanese seutiment was likely to prevent 
such & concession. 7 

In November according to a Japanese author- 
ity, there was no quarrel over the question of 
lmmigration which had been settled by an ar- 
rangement involving the prohibition by Japan of 
the entry of Japanese laborers into this country. 
He said that the government had consistently 
pursued a fair policy in the matter and that this 
had been fully appreciated in Japan. Japan's 
extraordinary growth in population had brought 
her into the same class as Holland, that is to 
say a density of 376 per square mile. The 
question of overflow, was therefore most impor- 
tant. He characterized the California land bill 
as unwise and futile for if it suceeded in driving 
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out Japanese farmers, California would be de- 
prived of a considerable part of her agricultural 
products and would thus face an increase in the 
cost of living. Moreover the law was useless 
because it might be evaded by various legal 
subterfuges. The Californians by means of re- 
preasion and persecution were thus driving the 
Japanese into the position of law-breakers or 
hypocrites, to say nothing of the feeling of 
hostility that this course occasioned. The ex- 
clusion law would add to the humiliation of 
Japan and the movement in favor of depriving 
the Japanese American born of the right of 
citizenship was plainly a reactionary course. 
See JAPAN. 

Ti: Vatican. Much was written during 1920 
in regard to the growing power of the Vatican 
in international politics, by far the most con- 
spicnous feature of the new tendency being the 
reconciliation with France. By November diplo- 
matic relations between France and the Vatican 
were in a fair way toward resumption. This was 
a complete reversal of French policy, which for 
two generations had been anti-clerical. It was 
explained, so far as France was concerned, by 
the practical needs of the hour, and in spite of 
the hitter feeling on the subject in the past, there 
was no general opposition to it. The Catholics 
were supreme in middle Europe and French 
policy in middle Europe required the means of 
coming to terms with them. France as repre- 
sented by its press and government was anti- 
BRolshevist and the Catholic element in France 
was the stronghold of anti-Bolshevism. Some of 
the ablest French writers during the year in- 
stead of denying the charge that France was re- 
actionary in her policy after the war, admitted it 
and gloried in it, saying that France stood as a 
great conservative force in Europe—that it was 
the centre of resistance and counter-revolution, 
and that, especially, it was the bulwark against 
Bolshevism and other dangerous forms of radi- 
cal politics. France appeared to have become 
more anti-Bolshevist than she had been in 1919. 
For example, M. Clemenceau had signed an offer 
to feed Russia, but M. Millerand, had such a 
point come up in 1920, would certainly have tak- 
en a different stand. France in her anti-Bolshe- 
vist endeavors was trying to form a ring of 
states around Russia. Now in this the impor- 
tance of Catholicism could not be over estimated. 
To present French policy, the good will of the 
Catholie elements in central Europe was indis- 
pensable. In Germany for instance, unity could 
well be prevented, and French aims realized, by 
the separation of the Catholic element in the 
South, and its alignment with the Catholic 
population of Austria. In short the various 
schemes of the dominant French political groups 
of 1920 intent upon the crushing of German 
power in the future by the prevention of German 
solidity could best be realized by an accord with 
Catholiciam. M. Maurice Barrés, a conspicuous 
representative of Catholicism and of a certain 
type of chauvinism, advocated the detachment 
of the Catholic states from Germany, thouch 
not their annexation to France. The French 
Ministry in 1920 sent representatives to Cath- 
olic ceremonies which a few vears ago would 
have been officially ignored. The return of the 
two strongly Catholic provinces, Alsace and Lor- 
raine, added to the many influences tending to 
revive Catholicism in France. Popular imag- 
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ination in France was much struck by the 
sanctification of Joan of Are at Rome, and the 
public ceremonies and processions which fol- 
lowed in France tended to promote friendship 
for the Vatican. A report made to the French 
government by a committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies after considering this question of re- 
suming relations with the Vatican, favored 
the immediate appointment of a regular ambas- 
sador to be followed within a year by the send- 
ing of a Nuncio to Paris, when the two govern- 
ments should have come to agreement in regard 
to the choice of the person. France should 
continue her policy in the Near East of pro- 
tecting Catholics, but in return must demand 
recognition by the Church of French official 
representatives there. France desired peace in 
Europe, and the high moral power of the Pope 
is exerted toward the same end. The resumption 
of relations, it was said, was necessary in order 
to coédperate for this purpose. It was not pro- 
posed that modification of present French legis- 
lation should result from the resumption of 
relations. 

BOLSuEVISM IN THE Low Countries. In 
Belgium during the firat part of the vear not 
much was heard of the danger of extreme 
radicalism, The Socialists had lost several 
seats in the by-elections. In Holland on the 
other hand there was much alarm over the 
danger from foreign agitators and it was he- 
lieved that a number of strikes had been ordered 
by the International Communist bureau at Ant- 
werp under instructions from Lenin. Holland 
tried to keep out foreign agitators by estab- 
lishing a zone at her frontiers beyond which 
no one might pass except along specified lines 
on penalty of being shot. An anti-revolutionary 
bill was introduced June 2. which went further 
than the prevention of outward acts of violence 
and aimed at moderate Socialists as well as 
Communists. The Socialist party condemned 
this as a departure from Dutch precedent. Its 
introduction was followed by riots and strikes 
and there was some fighting in the streets of 
The Hague hetween the police and the rioters. 

Brencium AND Horianp. A sharp difference of 
opinion showed itself in the early summer between 
Belgium and Holland in respect to access to the 
sea by way of the Scheldt and checked the 
progress of the treaty between the two countries 
which was reaching its final stage (May 26). On 
May 3, the Dutch presented a note to the Bel- 
gian government demanding exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the Wieliengen channel which is the 
largest of tha three passable channels of the 
Scheldt below the city of Flushing. Thereupon 
Belgium broke off the negotiations and referred 
the subject to the Chamber of Deputies which 
approved their action on May 26. 

FRANCE AND Bererum. A military conven- 
tion was concluded in the autumn between 
France and Belgium. It was generally ap- 
plauded in both countries as a necessary mea-— 
sure of precaution against a new war on the 
part of Germany. Many pointed out that if 
such an arrangement had existed before the late 
war it would have prevented the great disasters 
that marked that war’s beginning. 

ITALY AND Russia. An illustration ‘of the 
attitude of the Italian government toward Rus- 
sia is offered by the following incident: In 
Septemher a committee of the Socialist group 
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it parliament waited upon the foreign minis- 
ter Count Sforza and asked him directly when 
the Italian government intended to tenew com- 


mercial relations with the Soviet government 


of Russia. The foreign minister replied that 
in the spirit of the government’s declarations in 
parliament relations with Russia would be re- 
sumed as soon as possible, first, commercial re- 
lations and then diplomatic relations; that is to 
say, they would be resumed as soon as the con- 
flict between the Poles and the Bolshevists was 
ended. He added that the Bolshevist repre- 
sentative Woroski whom he characterized as a 
man of genius and a moderate Bolshevist would 
have been received as the representative of the 
Soviets with great cordiality in Italy but that 
unfortunately it had heen learned that owing to 
illness he could not undertake the Italian mis- 
sion and in his place had been nominated M. 
Litvinoff. The foreign minister declared that 
he had been unable to accept the nomination of 
M. Litvinoff, the Supreme Council at San Remo 
not having authorized the latter to enter any 
Allied state. The Socialist deputies called the 
foreign minister's attention to the attitude of 
France toward the Soviet government and to 
the nomination by that country of a delegate to 
General Wrangel. As for their own country 
they insisted upon the necessity of following a 
policy of pacification and friendship toward 
Ruasia. The minister declared that Italy had 
taken the lead of the other countries in this 
direction, having concluded, for example, the 
agreement of Copenhagen for the exchange of 
prisoners and having admitted a Russian steam- 


ship loaded with wheat. As soon as the Russo-: 


Polish conflict was ended an agreement would 
be made with the Soviet government for a mer- 
chant marine service between Italy and the port 
of Odessa. 

FRANCE AND THE REPARATIONS. The French 
papers professed an inability to understand the 
attitude of their Allies in the matter of repara- 
tions. They argued that a complete agreement 
had been reached by the Allies on the arti- 
cles of the ‘Treaty after long and serious discus- 
sions. Why then should there be any question 
of the execution of these articles? France nat- 
urally asked whether Germany was to make 
yood the damage that she had deliberately in- 
flicted on France. The Allies seemed to bring 
this point into question. Were the Allies in- 
tending to pass over the 33,000,000,000 francs 
that France had already advanced to the Germans 
for the reparations, and all the other billions 
that it would still be necessary to find before 
the victims of (ierman barbarism were indem- 
nified? The French could not understand ac- 
cording to their newspapers. Why their Allies 
- showed this excessive mildneas toward Germany. 
The money question was important but still more 
important for the future was the subsistence 
of good-will between France and her Allies. 
If a secret hostility developed between them, 
the peace of the world would soon be broken. 
' Tt was time to appeal to the opinion of the 
peoples on this subject. England had emerged 
from the war, greatly increased in power. She 
was in the largest degree responsible for holding 
Germany to her word. Now if the old policy of 
England which aimed at keeping the Continent 
in a state of weakness and preventing France 
from becoming a strong nation should be carried 
out it would lead to disaster. Probably that 
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policy was not approved by the majority of the 
English people. Things had changed since 
Napoleon’s time and France had become the 
least imperialistic and the most pacific of the 
nations. She had shown her good-will liberally 
toward England in not interfering in any way 
with British interests or even British ambitions. 
England had taken everything she wished in Afri- 
ca and in Asia without any opposition on the part 
of France. England had acquired enormous 
booty and France had consented to everything, 
even to paying, by the convention of Spa, a price 
for coal that was very profitable to her. France 
had shown in this instance and in many others 
her willingness to sacrifice herself in order to 
live on cordial terms with England. But in the 
matter of the reparations the very existence of 
France was at stake and France could not ac- 
cept demands that would tend to her ruin. The 
friendship of France and England was the sole 
effective safeguard of peace. It should be remem- 
bered that after all France was the chief vietiim 
of the war. Why should the reparations whica 
had been agreed upon and which should be recoy- 
nized as legitimate be called into question? It 
behooved the English people to reassure France 
in regard to England’s intentions. A serious 
misunderstanding had arisen and it should be 
removed as soon as possible. France had acted 
with good-will and unselfishness when English 
interests had been involved. Now it was a ques- 
tion of the essential interest of France which 
required merely the respect for obligations de- 
liberately incurred and based on the most ele 
mentary justice. France appealed to the Brit- 
ish people-to recognize her right. It would be 
dangerous for the British as well as for the 
French if the former should cease to codperate 
with France because in that case France would 
have to insist that Germany pay her debt and 
in the event of a refusal would have to go and 
take the money wherever she could find it. 

The French argument in respect to the fi- 
nancial condition of Germany as compared with 
that of France appealed to a report on that 
subject which had been submitted to the League 
of the Nations. From the figures supplied in 
that report it seemed that the percentages of re- 
ceipts to expenditures in the budgets for 1920 far 
Germany, France, Belgium and Italy were aa 
follows: 53.5% Germany; France, 44.6%; Bel- 
gium 42.8%; Italy 42.5%. The only budgets 
that showed no deficit were those of Great Bri- 
tain and Czecho-Slovakia, all the other countries 
of the Allied and associated Powers showing a 
deficit. The deficit of France as shown by the 
above figures was 10% higher than that of Ger- 
many., The following figures showing the per 
capita revenue expenses of France and Germany 
were cited: France, interna] revenue per capita 
$265; Germany, $103. France per capita 
expenses $108; Germany, $23; thus the 
comparative percentages were France, 40% and 
Germany 23%, the excess of internal revenve 
over expenses being therefore, 17% higher in 
‘ermany than in France. Finally as to the 
burden of taxation: he debt in 1913 in France 
waq 33,000,000,000 francs or 868 franca per 
capita and in Germany 5,000,000.000 marks or 
83 marks per capita. The debt in 1920 in France 
was 219,000,000,000 or 5,773 franes per capita 
and in Germany 197,000,000,000 marks or 3,346 
per capita. From this the French argued that 
if the respective countries applied alk their 
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annual resources to the payment of their debts.* that the new empire would be stronger than in 


the German empire would require seven years to 
extinguish its debts, while France would require 
ten years. Hence, it was argued that Germany 
showed bad faith in her outcry of poverty. She 
had suffered less than France and it was inadmis- 
sible that the League of Nations founded on the 
principles of right and justice should maintain 
a policy which injured France in the interest 
of a criminal and conquered Germany. More- 
over, the bad faith of the Germans was shown by 
the frequent threats on the part of the press and 
German public men, that they would never cx- 
ecute the Treaty. The reactionary element in 
Germany had declared that its execution was 
illegal because Germany had been compelled to 
sign it. Much had been published in Germany 
to the effect that the Germans were not bound 
by any engagement in respect to it. The Pan- 
Gerinan presa was constantly exciting the people 
to thoughts of revenge. As illustrations of Ger- 
man sentiment many intemperate articles from 
the German press were shown, including one in 
which German conditions of the present time 
were likened to those after the peace of Tilsit. 
Just as it required only six years after the de- 
feat of Prussia for her to regain her power in 
the great battle at Leipsic, so the recuperation 
and vengeance of Germany would not require 
a long interval now. It was hinted in various 
articles that the limitation of Germany’s military 
force need not prevent military preparations; 
that the training of troops could go on clandes- 
tinely and an army might be prepared, for 
example, under the guise of a police force. 
Many items appeared in the French press, 
illustrating the hostility of Germany to France. 
It was said in November that an anti-French 
campaign had heen long carried on in order to stir 
up the people. An incident described as serious 
was reported in French dispatches. According to 
these a member. of the French consulate at Ham- 
burg was attacked on the street and wounded. 
The consul-general of France demanded retribu- 
tion and this demand was supported by the 
French ambassador at Berlin. Publication of 
this incident led to a summing up of French 
grievances against Germany. It was said that it 
would he a mistake to assume that Germany was 
ready to execute the Treaty in good faith. An 
affair similar to that at Hamburg had occurred 
at Breslau and it was a question whether the 
French representatives were safe in the German 
empire and whether France ought not to take 
extraordinary measures to protect them. The 
punishment of the offenders in the affair at 
Breslau had evidently had no deterrent effect upon 
the population of Hamburg. There was plainly 
an outbreak of hatred against France as well 
as m systematic campaign against the Treaty 
and this was not only the work of Pan-Germans 
and irresponsible politicians; the ministers them- 
selves employed intemperate language and prom- 
inent financiers took part in the campaign of 
hate. When Helfferich had predicted an early 
revenge, he was applauded by the crowd. Evi- 
dently the people were regaining their courage 
and the period of depression which had suc- 
ceeded the defeat had come to an end; the Ger- 
mans were realizing that their country was the 
most populous and the best organized in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. At the Nationalist Con- 
gress, a speaker had declared that the German 
people would have a third revival of youth and 


the days of Bismarck, in that it would include 
all the countries of the German race, eighty 
millions including those of Austria and Bohemia, 
which would constitute a powerful bloc to the 
40,000,000 of Frenchmen. The French declared 
that this idea was stimulating Germany. Again 
it was believed there that France alone desired 
the complete executi6én of the Treaty. Acts 
counted and not words. The official declara- 
tions of the allied governments might be in. 
agreement in respect to the necessity of enfore- 
ing the Treaty, but when the Germans saw that 
the discussions at Paris and London on the 
subject of reparations lasted a month before an 
agreement was reached they naturally concluded 
that the harmony between France and Enyland 
was more apparent than real. And when they 
saw the British Government in the interest of 
British trade accept an arrangement that de- 
parted widely from the Treaty and renounced 
the punishment provided in case of failure to 
execute its provisions, the Germans had a still 
stronger reason to believe that France stood 
alone. This concession of England according 
to the French commentators placed a premium 
on Gérman resistance. Germany was constantly 
hoping that the allies would fall out. 

ATTITUDE OF FBANceE. The year closed with a 
strong feeling on the part of many French 
publicists that the efforta to secure the execu- 
tion of the Treaty throughout the year had 
failed. Marshal Foch presented his report on 
German disarmament to the Allied ambassadors, 
December 31. He declared that Germany had not 
fulfilled her obligations either under the Treaty 
or under the Spa agreement. Although the Ger- 
man government had reduced the regular army 
to 100,000 as required and had dismantled all 
the fortresses that she had promised to disman- 
tle, she had not kept faith in the matter of 
disarmament of the militia and the home guard 
organizations. He pointed to Germany’s refusal 
a week before to disarm the home guards of 
Eastern Prussia and Bavaria. This, according 
to many French writers, was an open and direct | 
violation of the agreement of Spa, and the Allies 
would therefore be justified in occupying the 
Ruhr valley. As to the general attitude of 
Germany toward the Treaty, M. Poincaré was 
winning much applause in certain quarters by 
his complaint of laxity on the part of France 
and her Allies in the matter of holding Germany 
to her promises. At the close of the year, he 
spoke of the twelve wasted months that had 
preceded. The Allies had been too good-natured 
and Germany had always taken advantage of 
them. When the treaty provisions were diare- 
garded the Allies ought at least to have insisted 
upon the more indulgent terms of the Spa con- 
ference. Now, Germany was violating even the 
Spa terms. In spite of all the talk about dis- 
armament, and in spite of the real desire of 
France to see the terms of military service short- 
ened, it was impossible to disarm if Germany 
were left frea to prepare new attacks under 
cover of the darkness. So long as Germany did 
not disarm, there could not be general disarma- 
ment. This had been clearly understood, and 
had been proclaimed at all the conferences, but 
the Allies had listened to the complaints of Ger- 
many and made concessions. Germany continued 
to ask further concessions. Hardly had the 
articles of peace been signed, including the one 
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that provided for the reduction of the German 
army to 100,000 men and the other that said the 
police forces must not be greater than in 1913. 
except in proportion to increased population 
than ingenious organizations sprang up in Ger- 
many for police, gendarmes, and civic guards 
which were merely military forces in disguise. 
According to reports published at the same time 
in Berlin, the army had been reduced to 90,009 
men and the armed police force was below the 
-limit required. On the other hand, it appeared 
that the civilian guard numbered hundreds of 
thousands. Although it had outwardly ceased to 
exist in Prussia, it was secretly maintained 
under various forms, such as clubs and sporting 
societies, and in Bavaria it was recruited in 
defiance of the Allies. In Germany, there was 
much protest against the reduction of the forces 
on the ground that Germany would thus he de- 
prived of the defense against the Bolsheviki. | 

ANGTO-FRENCH Fricrion. During the closing 
months of 1920 the preas of all the Allied coun- 
tries gave much space to discussion of the dif- 
ferences in policy between France and Great 
Britain. The cardinal points concerned their 
attitude toward the Russian Soviet government 
and toward Poland. The French point of view 
may be briefly summed up as follows: England, 
after 40 years of a more or less hoatile policy 
toward France, as was indicated by the incident 
of Fashoda in 1898 and many other circumstances 
formed with her in 1904 the famous Entente 
Cordiale at a time when Great Britain felt her- 
self in danger by the world policy of the Emperor 
William. On tha outbreak of the war this 
understanding was transformed into a war alli- 
ance which in turn became at the end of the war 
an alliance for peace. Now, it was generally 
admitted that the war had practically ruined 
France and that peace had especially enriched 
the British Empire. Again it was als certain 
that a thorough understanding between France 
and Great Britain would suffice for the main- 
tenance of permanent peace in Europe whether 
with or without a League of Nations or the 
. United States or Russia. But it seemed inevi- 
table that a British government on becoming 
more and more powerful and free from the 
maritime and colonial competition of Germany 
would tend to contravene certain interesta of 
France. After 1916, in spite of the war alliance, 
the British Empire without the knowledge of 
the French had entered into a long series of 
arrangements profitable to it and injurious to 
France. Under Lloyd George this policy had been 
carried to its furthest limit and had become 
actually hostile. For example, English muni- 
tions were supplied to the rebels of Cilicia; 
English instigation roused Feisal aguinst France; 
English plots sacrificed Poland whose welfare 
was necessary to French seeurity; English pre- 
tentions reduced the just compensation; and 
English capital worked against Irance in Silesia. 
Then as to Bolshevism which was a flat denial 
of right, of good sense, and of civilization, Lioyd 
George by an obseure understanding and through 
the influence of Jewish financiers had attached 
himself to the Soviet Government. The French 
government had positive and detailed informa- 
tion in reapect to this relation. For example, 
Great Britain had promised Judenitch to sup- 
port him on the left flank hy occupying Kron- 
Btudt and a part of the coast but she had evacu- 
ated all these positions at the approach of the 
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Reds. Thus Poland was left exposed, Judenitch 
was beaten and Lenin was saved. 

As to the United States, experience had shown 
that no reliance was to be placed upon permanent 
support from that quarter because American 
diplomacy depended too much on mere internal 
party rivalries. Nor could Great Britain be 
regarded in the long run as a permanent force. 
The very existence of the British Empire was at 
present in question. It was at least reasonable 
to consider the possibility of its decay during 
the next 50 years. The French so-called empire, 
on the other hand, was not threatened. So long 
as the French should hold the Rhine, which they 
had a right to do alone, so long as Eastern 
Europe should be closed to the Soviets, which 
could be insured in part by Freneh action against 
Berlin, Germany would grumble but would not 
dare to stir. Association with England on the 
Rhine and in Poland would hamper French 
efforts whereas an understanding with Belgium, 
Luxemburg and Spain together with a progressive 
development of French economic resources and 
her military strength might bring results more 
satisfactory and less coatly. At all events the 
imterest of France must come first and not a 
fantastic notion based on British pretentions. 
The course of Millerand was based on these 
realistic views. It implied that France ought to 
follow a distinctly French policy and oppose 
any anti-French tendency no matter what its 
origin. In short, events since 1516 had shown 
that it was not possible for France to bind her- 
self by a pay of common interest with Great 
Britain. The only agreement possible would be 
one that consisted of specitie understandings 
fermed from time to time in relation to the 
definite . ae that developed. To be sure. 
nothing should perniit the possibility of misunder- 
standing with Great Britain. The policy of 
Lloyd George appeared to lack good will. Never- 
theless a nation of 90,000;000 inhabitants dis- 
posing of an immense colonial empire having 
rich osits of iron and other minerals could 
certainly resiet every anti-French policy in Eu- 
rope from whatever source it came. It was safe 
to say to the British Premier that France had had 
enough of concessions and that she intended 
to apply the treaty of Versailles with the Eng- 
lish if they wished but without them if their 
selfishness obliged her to de so. This was the 
policy of M. Millerand as interpreted by a con- 
siderable body of French opinion and to it was 
attributed his diplomatic victories over Great 
Britain. 

The above summary is a fair example of the 
attitude of many prominent Freneh publicists 
and doubtless represented the point of view of 
the class that dominated French policy after 
the close of the war. That it did not represent 
several important elements in French society 
was evident but for some reason their criticiams 
were not generally cited in the American Press. 

A part of the British press carried on a 
systematic campaign against the pelicy of the 
French government. In the first place it in- 
sisted upon a reconciliation with Germany. It 
published articles indicating that France aimed 
at the economic destruction of Germany and that 
France was embarked on an imperialistic career 
that was tha most audacious that had been 
knowarj since the excesses of Pan-Germanism. It 
declared that Europe was covered with French 
military missions; that Poland had been ruined 
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as a result of French encouragement; that peace 
had been made impossible in Russia by French 
support of Wrangel; that Hungary had become 
a French military outpost; and that as a result 
of the Franco-Belgium agreement, the safety of 
England was in danger in that quarter. The 
French replied to this that French inperialism 
was an invention of German mendacity; that 
instead of having driven Poland to ruin, France 
had saved the people in their moment of peril 
from being crushed by Russia and Germany for 
if France had not aided the Poles in their re- 
sistance, the Red armies would have occupied 
Warsaw. France had saved western Europe at 
that crisis, for with Warsaw once under Red 
control, Bolshevism would penetrate through- 
out all Europe. In recognizing the government 
of Wrangel, France was following the only rea- 
sonable attitude for nations that wished inter- 
national relations to be based on right. If Bol- 
shevist Russia were not checked, the most elemen- 
tary principles of civilization would cease to be 
respected in the dealings btween nations. As 
to Hungary, the alleged motives of French di- 
plomacy in Hungary had been formally denied 
and as to the Franco-Belgian agreement its 
purely defensive character had been proclaimed 
by both parties to it. It was formed in order 
to withstand in the future any new aggression. 
Nor was it the fault of either France or Belgium, 
that England had not been willing to take part 
in the measures undertaken by France and Bel- 
gium for the common defense of the west against 
such attacks as those of 1914. These criticisms 
of France were all dismissed by the French press 
as part of a systematic campaign ayainst her, 
falsely based on desire for peace, while actually 
tending to compromise peace measures that had 
heen taken. In a British paper renunciation 
by the British government of its rights to seize 
the property of Germans was defended and it 
declared that France in occupying Frankfort, 
recognizing Wrangel and pursuing her Polish poli- 
cy, had taken a menacing attitude. It also 
said that after the conference at Spa it had vio- 
lated both the letter and the spirit of the agree- 
ment reached at San Remo. The paper went on 
to say that the Entente would break up at an 
early date and possibly before Christmas for if 
France assumed the right to act according to 
her own inclinations, she could not refuse the 
same right to England. These points are quoted 
simply to indicate that in both countries strong 
efforts were being made by certain ele- 
ments to stir up hostilities between the two gov- 
erments. Eminent publicists, especially in France, 
expressed extreme views. For example, the 
makers of the Treaty according to Lauzanne were 
eternally disgraced because there had not been in- 
cluded penalties insuring the execution of the 
terms and M. Millerand deserved everlasting credit 
for his attempt to complete it in this respect. It 
was absurd that a Treaty should contain 222 
pages of demands and only a page and a half on 
the measures for the enforcement of those de- 
mands. French policy was at present engayed in 
creating the necessary sanctions. At the con- 
vention of Spa it had created « sanction in re- 
spect to coal and the result was that Germany 
delivered the coal. That is what sanctions meant 
and they had been completely forgotten in the 
Treaty. It remained to be ceen what penalties 
would be agreed upon in the appreaching meet- 
ings at Brussels and Geneva for the failure to 
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keep the financial terms. The Germans would 
pay if they knew that in case of non-payment 
certain measures would be taken ayzainst them 
such as the occupation of Essen, the seizure of 
the customs, etc. In other words if the Allies 
should proceed in the matter of financial rep- 
arations as they had proceeded at Spa in re- 
spect to coal, France would secure some portion 
of the booty, but if they proceeded as they did 
at Versailles and only made phrases, lrance 
would get nothing more than n shadow. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. Liberal opin- 
ion in England was distinctly in favor of the 
programme of restoration and reconciliation for 
Germany. In more or less conservative quarters 
there was a disposition to agree that it Was 
to the best interest of the Allies to follow a 
moderate course in the matter of indenmity. It 
was clear that the French and British should 
stand together and it was also clear that the 
terms of the Treaty should be enforced. Al- 
though Mr. Lloyd George had frequently changed 
his mind in domestic politics his course in this 
matter was generally regarded as consistent. 
While the French showed a preference for mil- ~ 
itary means in insuring the Treaty, Lloyd George 
and the Italian prime minister believed in 
methods of diplomacy, and had worked out plans, 
for the adjustment of differences with Germany 
by peaceful means. In the matter of the coal 
question the Allies pointed out to Germany that 
she had failed to comply in regard to disarm- 
ament and in regard to the reparations generally, 
and at the conference of San Remo they framed 
this declaration and included in it the 
statement that the Allies did not ignore the 
difficulties with which the German government 
are faced and did not intend to insist upon the 
literal interpretation of the Treaty. Further- 
more they invited the head of the German govern- 
ment to confer directly with the heads of the 
Allied cabinets. Mr. Lloyd George had been be- 
hind this policy and in inducing the French 
minister to meet the German minister he had 
done much toward restoring normal relations. 
Moderate British opinion argued that after all 
the war had ended and Germany had signed the 
Treaty. They urged her inability to carry it 
out literally and punctually. The British guv- 
ernment was willing to examine that plea and 
see what could be done. As to the indemnity 
so long as the amount was left indefinite, Ger- 
many had an excuse for saying that she did 
not know what to do about it. The Allies for 
their own sake would do well to fix the amount 
definitely as soon ag possible. Germany could 
adjust her internal conditions to meet this neccs- 
sity. Gencrosity in the treatment of a vanquished 
enemy was not in the Jong run unprofitable to 
the conquerors. The above comment fairly rep: 
resents moderate British opinion as indicated 
in the press at the time of the San Remo 
conference in May, and in general the same 
spirit continued throughout the year. 

In December, 1919 a White paper was 
published saying that the money due to 
or the property acquired by the Germans 
as a result of transactions following the au- 
thorized resumption of commercia) relations were 
not subject to sequestriation in England. On 
October 8, 1920 the British embassy at Berlin 
repeated this engagement and reassured the Ger- 
mans that from that moment the only thing 
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demanded of them would be to make an honest 
effort to pay their debts. In that case complete 
immunity was assured them in respect to their 
deposits in bank or their goods in Great Britain. 
On October 21, the Board of Trade published the 
information that the government of Great Britain 
had informed the German government that it 
had no intention of exercising the right conferred 
upon it by paragraph 18, Annex II of the 
eighth part of the Treaty, to seize the property 
of Germans who left the United Kingdom, in 
case of voluntary violation of these obligations 
by Germany. In France this policy was con- 
demned as encouraging the Germans to resistance 
in the matter of indemnity. It was pointed out 
that the German press was saying that German 
commerce was not in any danger. On the 
occasion of the fair at Frankfort, purchasers 
came to Germany from all countries and during 
the months of April and May the excess of ex- 
ports was very considerable. For months Ger- 
many had ceased to publish statistics of products 
and exports. Finally the government decided 
to publish statistics for the whole of 1915 and 
the first five months of 1920. These showed 
the excess of exports in April to have been 
576,000,000 marks and for May, 1,100,000,000 
marks. According to French commentators, this 
proved that Germany was in a position to pay 
her debts. Indeed, some of the German news- 
papers condemned the government for publishing 
these figures on the ground that it played into 
the hands of those who wished to press for 
payment. 

OCCUPATION OF THE RHINE. In the autumn 
several German newspapers conducted a cam- 
paign in regard to the cost of the army of oc- 
cupation on the right bank of the Rhine, with a 
view to relieving Germany of part of the burden. 
The French Finance Minister in the autumn 
published figures showing the expenses that 
France was obliged to pay. The total contri- 
bution to the support of the army of occupation 
on the part of France amounted to 1,800,000,000 
francs. The installments paid by Germany for 
reimbursal agnounted on July 31, only to 402,°13 
francs. Certain German papers however, added 
to this figure very large sums spent by the 
German government for indemnification of its 
own people on account of requisitions, etc., re- 
sulting from the occupation. Many instances of 
French requisitions were cited by these German 
papers, notably at Kaiserslautern, with a view 
to proving that the French occupation was an 
intolerable burden upon German finances. There 
was no vopportunity during the year of 
determining the right of this matter, since the 
German charges as published in the press were 
not accompanied by proof and since the answer 
of the French was simply a flat denial, also 
unaccompanied by convincing information. 

FRENCH-ITALIAN Friction. In spite of the 
interview hetween the French and Italian premiers 
at Aix-les-Bains, there was much criticism of 
French policy on the part of the Italian press. 
In general the French Russian policy was con- 
demned-and there was a tendency to insist on 
easier terms for Germany. Moreover, the so- 
called Little Entente among the Balkan states 
was approved hy the Italians as a check on the 
French designs. In France this criticism was 
attributed to Italy’s disappointment in the terms 
of peace and to the serious economic crisis that 
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she was undergoing. In spite of the overthrow 
of her hereditary enemy, Italy was much dis- 
satistied with what the peace had brought her. 
Moreover, there was a political crisis resulting 
from the acknowledged necessity of modifying 
and simplifying organs of administration, tinan- 
cial methods and the electoral system. Then 
the economic crisis, due in the first instance to 
the disorganization of the ratio of production to 
consumption, to the lack of agricultural resources 
and to the fatlure of raw materials for manu- 
facture, which was all the more serious as the 
result of Jack of means of transport and the 
reduction of emigration. Finally there was the 
enormous increase in the cost of living. These 
elements which had marked the history of the 
year 1919 had given impetus to the more radical 
movements and the Chamber elected November 16, 
1919 was a distinctly radical body. The domi- 
nance of this class did not tend to cordial re-_ 
lations with countries in which, like France, 
the more conservative classes were in control. 
But while the French attributed the Italian 
attacks upon them to these causes in part, they 
saw no reason for the violence of these attacks 
and did not admit their justification. The main 
grievances against France according to Italian 
writers were, in the first place, that France had 
emerged from the war enormously rich. She 
controlled in Europe the iron market and the 
market of chemical fats and to a certain extent 
the market for colonial raw material on account 
of her territorial gains in Africa. Italian in- 
dustry in effect depended upon the good will of 
France. The French had occupied the coal fields 
of the Saar from which they, granted to Italy 
only a small proportion and they would not 
relinquish the mines of Heraclea in Asia Minor. 
French policy paralyzed Italian industrial activ- 
ity and deliberately drove Italy toward anarchy 
and ruin. A contrast was drawn between the 
new wealth of France resulting from the war and 
the poverty of Italy which was the direct result 
of French policy. To these attacks French writers 
replied that if they did not furnish cast-iron 
and steel to Italy it was because they required 
them in the reorganization of their own metal 
industries. Many of the French blast furnaces 
in fact could not operate on account of the lack 
of coke. France had the first claim naturally on 


cher own products in order that she might bring 


the balance of trade in her favor. The restric- 
tions on the exportation of phosphates, for ex- 
ample, were due to internal needs and to the 
difficulties of transportation. As to coal, it 
should be remembered that the coal fields in the 
north of France had been made unproductive for 
a long time to come by the Germans and the 
output was by no means equal to the needs. 
Instead of monopolizing the Heraclean basin, 
France as a matter of fact had granted Italy a 
right to take part in its exploitation. Moreover, 
France had sent a delegate to Rome to facilitate 
direct purchase by the Italians in her African 
colonies. The charge that France wanted to 
cause a social revolution in Italy by unemploy- 
ment and famine would not bear examination. 
Moreover, in most cases commercial relations he- 
tween the two countries were not under govern- 
ment control but pertained directly to the indus- 
trial groups concerned. The agreement at Turin, 
May 30, 1917, permitted Italian merchants and 
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manufacturers to export into France goods to 
the value of a billion francs although French 
producers had sent to Italy gouds to the value 
of only some hundreds of millions. France was 
thus the best customer of Italy and had contri- 
buted toward the lowering of her rate of ex- 
change. Again France had foregone 3 % of the 
German indemnity in favor of Italy. In these 
’ circumstances Italian criticism seemed unrea- 
sonahle to the French. It continued, however, 
without abatement during the vear. . 

ITALY AND GERMANY. Anxiety was expressed 
in certain French quarters lest Germany 
and Italy should be drawn together in a com- 
mercial alliance and there was much talk about 
the intention of Germany to secure economic con- 
tro] over Italy. An interview with the German 
ambassador of Italy published in November pre- 
sented some of the points from the official 
German point of view. Germany, according to 
the ambassador had no desire to penetrate the 
economic life of Italy, but only to codperate with 
it. But the question in Germany was how to 
reconstitute her own economic life, and she was 
obliged to think of her own obligations—the 
delivery of great quantities of coal and the 
payment of her indemnities. The peace con- 
ditions had deprived Germany of the very basis 
of her industries. Germany to-day was a to- 
tally different country from what she had been. 
She was poor in all raw materials and in money. 
The work of economic penetration in Italy or 
in any other country was impossible to her, 
even if she wished to engage in it. Germany 
knew very well that such a policy would be 
ruinous. 

Many Germans began to return to Italy after 
the armistice and their number was said to be 
increasing in 1920. Among them were persons 
prominent in industry, commerce and finance, 
also Church dignitaries, aristocrats and many 
persons of the middle class. The newspapers 
referred to this influx of German pilgrims and 
in the French press it was regarded with sus- 
picion as indicating a pro-German tendency on 
the part of the Italians. The Germans were very 
numerous in the north, especially in Milan and 
Genoa. Writers and journalists were said to 
form the largest element. Moreover all were re- 
ceived by the Italians as if nothing unpleasant 
had occurred, and although at first many of 
them had passed themselves off as Swiss they 
now took pride in declaring themselves Germans. 
Certain Italian papers expressed some concern 
over this immigration and warned the public 
against a design on the part of the German gov- 
ernment to repeat her past error and endeavor to 
invade anew the industries in Italy. In certain 
quarters the fear was expressed that in a few 
yea’s the Italian market would again be flooded 
by German goods. At present a large number of 
commercial travelers were seen displaying their 
wares in Italian streets. Meanwhile they were 
not neglecting the political side and were con- 
stantly carrying on propaganda in favor of 
Germany. One Italian newspaper declared that 
the merchandise offered by Germany was not only 
of a better quality than the Italian, but was 
delivered under very advantageous conditions as 
compared with that offered by the French and 
English, the Germans accepting easy terms of 
payment. A large credit establishment at Rome 
announced in the autumn that two German 
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bankers had been called to direct a branch 
which had been opened. It was feared by some 
that the time was not far distant when Italian 
finance would be under German domination. It 
was significant that Germans were already 
placed at the head of an important Italian bank. 
WARRE, Epmonp. Former headmaster of 
Eton College, England, died at Eton, January, 
22. He was born Feb. 12, 1837; studied at 
Eton; graduated at Oxford with honors; became 
assistant master at Eton in 1860; was elected 
headmaster in 1884, and held that office till his 
resignation in July 1905. He was celebrated 
for his extraordinary memory which enabled him 
to quote with ease from classic authors on almost 
any subject. As an administrator he was auto- 
cratic but kindly and he made an especial ef- 
fort to develop public spirit among his pupils. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. See City PLANNING. 
WASHINGTON. Population. According 
to the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 1,356,621 residents in the State Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, as compared with 1,141,990 in 1910, 
AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 66,288, an increase of 
18.0 per cent since 1910. The following table was 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture fur the years, 1919 
and 1920: 


Orop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 
Corn ..... 1920 78,000 2,808,000 $3,510,000 
1919 78,000 2,808,000 5,195,000 
Oates ...... 1920 823,000 15,052,000 10,837,000 
1919 324,000 12,960,000 12,053,000, 
Barley . 1920 110,000 3,883,000 3,883,000 
1919 117,000 3,510,000 4,738,000 
Wheat .... 1920 2,829,000 37,982,000 51,276,000. 
1919 2,441,000 39,305,000 84,113,000 
Hay sens 1920 844,000 °1,659,000 30,360,000 
1919 B45,000 1,986,000 45,468,000 
Potatoes .. 1920 56,000 8,680,000 8,246,000: 
‘i 1919 98,000 7,250,000 10,512,000 

° Tons 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zine produced from mines 
in Washington in 1920, according to the estimate 
of the United States Geological Survey, was about 
$1,193,000, an increase of $224,039 over that in 
1919. The decrease in the value of the gold and 
silver was more than offset by the increase in 
that of the copper, lead, and zinc. The output 
of copper from the Chewelah district, Stevens 
County, was slightly less, but there was an in- 
crease in the output from Snohomish County. 
Most of the ores except those of lead and zinc 
were smelted at Tacoma, Wash. The mine pro- 
duction of gold decreased from $252,862 in 1919 
to about $142,000 in 1920, a decrease of nearly 
44 per cent. Nearly all the gold came from the 
Republic district, where the shipments of ore were 
comparatively few. From this district approxi- 
mately 10,200 tons of siliceous ore was shipped 
during the vear, as compared with 25,537 tons 
in 1919. The mine output of silver decreased 
from 259,384 ounces in 1919 to about 193,000 
ounces in 1920. The value of the output de- 
creased from $290,510 to about $210,000. Most 
of the silver was obtained from copper ores and 
from ores mined in the Republic district. No 
silver ores were either shipped or treated. ‘he 
mine output of copper increased from 1,676,576 
pounds in 1919 to about 2,394,000 pounds in 
1920, and the value of the output increased from 
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311,843 to $409,000. The mine output of lead 
increased from 2,146,157 pounds in 1919 to about 
5,079,000 pounds in 1920, and the value from 
$113,746 to about $415,000. Most of the product 
came from the Electric Point property near 
Northport, in Stevens County, the shipments from 
which were greatly increased. In the same dis- 
trict much lead ore was opened in the Gladstone 
mine, from which several shipments were made 
during the year. Several hundred tons of zinc 
ore were shipped from the Northport district in 
1920. No large output of zine ore had been 
made since 1917. 

FINANCE. The Treasurer’s statement for the 
biennium ending September 30, 1920 was as fol- 
lows: Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1918, $5,370,697 ; 
gross receipts during biennium, $43,240,707; 
gross disbursements, $42,953,825; balance on 
hand, September 30, 1920, $5,657,579. 

EpucaTIon. For the year ending June 30, 
1919, 272,325 pupils were enrolled, the average 
daily attendance was 197,595, and the number of 
teachers employed 9,770. The total enrolled in 
high schools was 37,317 and the number of teach- 
ers 1,612. See EptcaTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

TRANSPORTATION. Of steam trackage the North- 
ern Pacific maintains 2,966 miles, the Great 
Northern 1,798 miles, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul 1,138 miles, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company, or Union 
Pacific, 1,133 miles, and the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle 512.41 miles. 

Exeorions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 223,- 
137; Cox (Democrat), 84,298; Christensen 
(Farmer-Labor), 77,246; as compared with the 
following vote in the presidential election of 1916: 
Wilson (Democrat), 183,388; Hughes (Repub- 
lican), 167,208; Benson (Socialist), 22,800. The 
vote for governor was: Hart (Republican), 
210,622; Bridges (Farmer-Labor), 121,371; 
Black (Democrat), 66,079; and for United States 
Senator: Jones (Republican), 217,069; France 
(Farmer-Labor), 99,309: Cotterill (Democrat), 
68,488. 

WASHINGTON, University or. A_ co-ed- 
ucational State institution at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, founded in 1861. The enrollment for the 
summer session of 1920 (first term) was 1506, 
and for the regular fall session, 5191. There 
were 275 members of the faculty. The income 
for the year ending June 30, 1920 was: State 
appropriations $1,133,978; local fees and tuitions 
$464,917; Federal $7746; other income $46,880; 
total $1,653,521. The library contained 120,530 
volumes and 547 periodicals. The Philosoph 
ITall was completed at a cost of $366,000. Presi- 
dent, Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D., LL.D. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COL- 
LEGE. A non-sectarian institution of higher 
learning, at Washington, Pa., founded in 1802. 
The enrollment for the summer session was 97 
and for the regular fall session 408. The faculty 
numbered 22, including 2 new members. The 
productive funds amounted to $1,000,000 and the 
income for the year was $147,000. There were 
31,214 volumes in the library. President, Samuel 
Charles Black, D.D., LL.D. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 
A non-sectarian institution of the higher educa- 
tion at Lexington, Va., founded in 1749. The 
enrollment for the regular fall session was 695. 
There were 36 members in the faculty, includ- 
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ing 8 additions. The productive funds amounted 
to $969,000 and the income for the year was 
$190,000. There were 55,000 volumes in the 
library. An addition was made to the Depart- 
ment of Education, and a new dormitory 
was finished costing $116,000. The McCormick 
family of Chicago gave $200,000 toward the 
endowment fund. President, H. L. Smith, Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. A non-sec- - 
tarian co-educational institution, at St. Louis, 
Mo., founded in 1863. The enrollment for the 
regular fall session of 1920 was 2520 and 1457 
in the extension courses. There were 299 
teachers on the staff. The approximate eudow- 
ment of Washington University was $9,500,000 
and the value of grounds, buildings and ap- 
paratus was $1,900,000. ‘Chere were 176,013 vol- 
umes and 64,200 pamphlets. ‘T'wo new buildings 
were to be built, a gift to the university. Chan- 
cellor, Frederic Aldin Hall. 

WATER PURIFICATION. See WartTta- 
WORKS. 

WATAHWASO, PRINCESS. 
ists, hocalsts. 

WATER-WORKS AND WATER PURIFI- 
CATION. Notwithstanding the fact that water- 
works are one of the most vital of municipal im- 
provements, much-needed enlargements and ex- 
tensions, as well as improvements in the quality 
of the water being furnished, were still being held 
up by war and after-war conditions through the 
year. Engineering reports advising and outlin- 
ing important water-works construction were 
made during the year for Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City 
and other cities. (Contracts were let for the be- 
ginning of a portion of a dam on the new 
Wanaque River project for Newark, N. J., for 
& portion of a 35V,0U00,UUU-yallon pumping and 
filtration plant for Detroit, Alich., and for a part 
of the new filtration plant for Sacramento, Cal. 
See San frencisco, under MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

WEATHER BUBEAU. Sce METEORULOGY. 


WELCH, Desuirr. aAuthor, died Jan. 
7. He was born at Buffalo, N. Y., July 20, 
1854, and was a descendant of John Alden. In 
1876-9 he was the editor of a Buffalo weekly. 
He founded The Theatre and edited it from 1884 
to 1892. He was at one time business manager 
to Augustin Daly and he wrote dramatic criticism 


and stories for the press during many Years. 
He was also European correspondent for several 
leading newspapers. Wis books include: TRe 
Life of Grover Cleveland (1887); The Bachclor 
and the Chafing Dish (1896); The Story of 
Louise (1901); The Retncarnation of David 
Damien (1900). 

WELD, STEPHEN MINoT. Merchant, died 
March 15. He was born at Jamaica Plain. 
Mass., Jan. 4, 1842; graduated at Harvard, 1860 
and served with honor in the Massachusetts 
volunteers during the Civil War. He was head 
of a large company of cotton merchants after 
1875 and a director of other important enter- 
prises. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning for women at Wellesley. 
Mass., founded in 1875. The enrollment for the 
fall session of 1920 was 1551. The faculty num- 
bered 135. The productive funds of the institu- 
tion amounted to $3.540,883, and the income for 
the year from funds was $144,145; and the in- 
come from all sources including tuition and 
residence charges amounted to $1,154,242. There 
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were 92,000 volumes in the library. The col- 
lege was to enter upon a campaign for a Semi- 
Centennial Fund for endowment and buildings 
with reference to the anniversary of the openiag 
of the college in 1875. The only large gift was 
through the bequest of Mrs. Margaret Olivia 
Sage, which amounted to $472,683. President, 
(Miss) Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Litt.D., LL.D. 

WERTHEIM, Jacos. Jewish banker, died in 
New York City, Nov. 14. From humble 
beginnings he became the largest independent 
cigar manufaeturer in the United States and was 
also promiment in the development of the auto- 
motive industry. He was born at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1850; went into the cigar business in 
New York at an early age and 1869 formed a 
firm whose business grew rapidly till with others 
it was consolidated into the United Cigar Man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Wertheim was esident of 
the last named company till 1918 and in 1917 was 
elected the first president of the Tobacco Mer- 
chants’ Association, a national trade organiza- 
tion. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION 
IN AMERICA. This denomination grew out 
of the slave sta in the period preceding the 
Civil War. It was founded at Unita in 1843, 
and barred from membership all persons con- 
nected with slavery, or in any way with the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor, and 
all persons who were members of secret societies. 
‘Lhe latest available statistics are those of 1919, 
when there were 510 churches, valued at $815,- 
615; 205 parsonages, valued at $251,915, and 
521 Sunday schools, with 36,193 pupils and 2174 
teachers. Membership in 1920 was 21,000, a 
marked increase over the 19,818 members re- 
ported for 1919. Foreign missions are condueted 
in Sierra Leone with 18 missionaries, and in 
India with 20 missionaries. The work in Japea, 
which was started in 1919, was considerably ex- 
panded during the past year. Home missions 
are maintained in Alabama, and among the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. A large part of this mis- 
sionary work is conducted by the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society. Colleges are 
maintained at Houghton, N. Y.; Central, 8S. C.; 
Miltonvale, Kan.; and a ‘Theological School, Fair- 
mount, Ind. 

WESLEYAN REFORM UNION. See 
METIIODISTS, WESLEYAN. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. A non-sec- 
tarian institution for the higher education of men 
at Middletown, Conn., founded in 1831. The en- 
rollment for the fall session of 1920 was 556 
students. The students registered the year he- 
fore were 595. ‘The reason for the decrease was 
due ‘to the fact that the Trustees in June voted 
to limit the number of undergraduates to ap- 
proximately 500, and gradually a reduction was 
being made. The faculty numbered 56, of which 
ten were new members. The productive funds 
of the institution amounted to $2,560,162, and 
the income for the past year was $272,536. There 
were 121,000 volumes in the library. Through 
the endowment campaign $2,250,000 were received 
of the $3,000,000 sought. This was to be used 
for increasing professors’ salaries, adding new 
departments, and very little if any for new 
buildings. President, William Arnold Shank- 
lin, LV..D. 

WEST, Samvev. British physician, died, 
March 2. He was born in 1848; educated at 
Oxford; studied at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
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and at Berlia and Vienna. He was demonstrator 
of anatomy at Oxford and was in the faculty of 
the Roval College of Physicians, London, and held 
other teaching positions in medicine. He was 
consulting physiciaw or officer of a large number 
of hospitals and other important institutions. 
He wrote Diseases of the Organs of Respiration 
(2nd ed. 1909); How to Examine the Chest, etc. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. One of the states 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, extending 
from the Indian Ocean to the Northern Territory 
and South Australia; the largest of the states 
with an area of 975,920 equare miles. The esti- 
mated population, Sept. 30, 1919, was 320,920 
as compared with 327,162 in 1919. ‘The males 
numbered 174,268, and females, 154,778. Cap- 
ital, Perth with a pop. (including suburbs) esti- 
mated, Dec. 31, 1918, at 133,000. Executive 
power is vested in a governor who acts through 
a, responsible ministry and legislative power in a 
parliament of two houses: The legislative coun- 
eil of 30 members elected for six years and the 
legislative assembly of 50 members elected for 
three years. Governor in 1920, Sir F. A. N. 
Newgate; Prime Minister, James Mitchell. See 
AUSTRALIA. 

WESTEBN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. A 
non-sectarian institution of higher learning at 
Cleveland, Ohio, founded in 1825. The enroll- 
ment in the summer school was 1214 and for the 
regular fall session, of 1920, 2058. There were 
372 members in the faculty. she endowment 
funds amounted to $4,074,039 and the income 
for the year from all sources amounted to $10,- 
719. There were 100,822 bound volumes in the 
library. President, Charles Franklin Thwing, 
LL.D., Litt.D. ™ 

WESTMOUNT, QUE. See GARBAGE. 

WEST POINT. See Unitep States MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 

WEST VIBGINIA. Porunation. According 
to the preliminary report of the census of 1920, 
there were 1,463,701 residents in the State, 
January 1, 1920, as compared with 1,221,119 in 
1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 87,289, a falling off of 
9.7 per cent since 1910. The following table 
was compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, for the years, 
1919 and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc, Bu. Value 

Corm ....... 1920 650,000 22,100,000 $25,636,000 
1919 650,000 22,100,000 36,244,000 
Buckwheat 1920 40,000 780,000 1,092,000 
1919 40,000 840,000 1,428,000 
Oms ....... 1920 200,000 5,400,000 4,266,000 
1918 190,000 4,750,000 4,322,000 
Wheat ...... 1920 840,000 4,250,000 8,075,000 
1919 400,000 5,400,000 11,880,000 
Tobacco 1920 13,000 *10,400,000 2,600,000 
1919 15.000 410,500,000 5,250,000 
Hay ....... 1920 808,000 1,010,000 24,360,000 
1919 784,000 ©1,172,000 29,987,000 
Potatoes .... 1920 57,000 6,840,000 9,234,000 
1919 55,000 4,950,000 8,662,000 
Sorg’m Sirup 1920 5,000 * 500,000 675,000 
1919 5,000 ¢§00,000 670,000 

* Pounds. °* Tons. ° Gallons. 
Finance. Balance on hand, July 1, 1919, 


$2,218,091; receipts during fiscal year, $19,901,- 
391; expenditures during fiscal year, $19,570,122 ; 
balance on hand, June 30, 1920, $2,549,900. 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State in- 
stitutions with number of inmates, or average 
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daily attendance in 1920 are as follows: State 
hospitals at Weston (1100), Huntington (771), 
Spencer (612), Welch (54), McKendree (24), and 
Fairmont (384); Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Pres- 
ton Co. (149); Colored Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
Denmar (51); Penitentiary, Moundsville (892, 
Oct. 1, 1919); Industrial School for Boys, Graf- 
ton (376) ; Industrial Home for Girls, Industria} 
(94); Children’s Home, Elkins (27). 

LEGISLATION. The official summary of the 
extraordinary legislative session in 1920 is as 
follows: The Legislature was called into extra- 
ordinary session on February 27, 1920, by a 
proclamation issued by the Governor on February 
20 to consider and act upon the following sub- 
jects: First: To consider and enact legislation 
dealing with the high cost of living. To make 
the taking of excess profits on the necessaries of 
life a misdemeanor and to fix penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of such statutes as may 
be enacted on the subject. 

Second: To authorize the Independent School 
District of Ravenswood to erect a new school 
building and to level a tax or a bond issue suf- 
ficient for that purpose. 

Third: To amend the charter of the City of 
Charleston relating to the paving of its streets 
aud alleys. 

Fourth: To amend the charter of the City of 
Martinburg relating to paving and sewage and 
the method of paying for same. 

Fifth: To consider and ratify the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women and to pass 
all appropriate legislation making the same 
effective in West Virginia for all purposes. 

Sixth: To amend, if deemed advisable, the cor- 
poration laws of the State to allow the issue of 
non-par stock and to fix the basis of the tax on 
sume. 

Serenth: To make necessary appropriations of 
public moneys to defray the expense of the spe- 
cial session. 

The legislature assembled at the capitol in 
the city of Charleston on Friday, February 27, 
pursuant to the Governor’s call, with a quorum 
of both houses present, and remained in session 
until Thursday, March 11. The subjects men- 
tioned in the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh items of the call were acted upon 
favorably; no legislation was had upon the first 
item, nor was any act passed making the suffrage 
amendment effective in West Virginia. 

ELecTions. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 282,- 
007: Cox (Democrat), 220,789; Debs (Socialist), 
5618; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916: ‘Hughes (Re- 
publican), 143,124; Wilson (Democrat). 140, 
403; Benson (Socialist), 6150. The vote for 
governor was: Morgan (Republican), 242,327; 
Koontz (Democrat), 184,762; Montgomery (Non- 
Partisan), 81,330; Holt (Socialist), 2695. 

OFFICERS. Governor, John Jacob Cornwell; 
Secretary of State, Houston G. Young; Auditor, 
John S. Darst; Treasurer, W. S. Johnson; At- 
torney-General, E. T. England; Superintendent 
of Free Schools, Morris P. Shawkey; Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, James H. Stewart. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court: President, L. 
Judson Williams; associate judges, George Pof- 
fenbarger, Charles W. Lynch, William N. Miller, 
Harold A. Ritz. 
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WETHERBEE, (Grorce. British-American 
artist, died, July 23. He was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in December, 1851 and was educated at 
Boston. He traveled extensively on the conti- 
nent and lived for some time in the West Indies. 
He was a member of the Royal Academy in 
England and of the Royal Academy of Arts at 
Antwerp. 

WHALING. See FALKLAND ISLANDS, DE- 
PENDENCIES OF. 

WHEAT. Available data as to the yield of 
wheat in 1920 were still insufficient for definite 
estimates of the world’s production, such as were 
annually given out before the war. The informa- 
tion at hand did not indicate a marked improve- 
ment in the world’s wheat situation over that of 
1919. Data published by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome, for a group of coun- 
tries representing about 60 per cent of the world’s 
yield, showed a decrease of nearly 9 per cent in 
acreage and an increase of less than 1 per cent 
in production as compared with the preceding 
year. The acreage and production of these coun- 
tries for 1920 were also slightly under the aver- 
age for the years 1914-1918, inclusive. The same 
authority gave the 1920 production of wheat in 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France, Wales, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Cruate- 
mala, British India, Japan, Algeria, Egypt, and 
Tunis as 1,050,433,000 bu., or 11.1 per cent above 
the production of 1919 and 1 per cent below the 
average production of the 5-year period 1914-18. 

The 1920 production in Prussia was given as 
47,441,000 bu. or 3.2 per cent above the 1919 
crop and in Czecho-Slovakia as 24,437,000 bu. 
The Corn Trade News, London, placed the wheat 
production of Germany in 1920 at 88,000,000 bu., 
or over 8,000,000 bu. above that of the year be- 
fore. In British India, where the harvest he- 
gins in March, a record crop of 376,880,000 bu. 
was produced, as against 280,485,000 bu. in 1919. 
The Oanadian yield of 1920 was given as 284,- 
234,000 bu., or over 50 per cent above the yield 
of the preceding year. Over half of the Cana- 
dian crop is grown in the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. No authentic reports relative 
to the great wheat-producing areas of Russia 
were available. 

The wheat crops of Argentina and Australia, 
in 1920, where the harvest ends early in the cal- 
endar year, fell below the combined production 
in 1919. The yield in Argentina was placed at 
214,000,000 bu. as against 212,800,000 bu. in 
1919, and that of Australia at only 47,104,000 
as against 75,146,000 bu. the year before. In 
1917, the Australian crop was more than 150,- 
000,000 bu. 

As estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
the United States, in 1920, produced 789,878,100 
bu. on 57,412,000 acres or at the rate of 13.7 bu. 
per acre, while the year before 934,265,000 bu. 
were produced on 72,308,000 acres, the average 
rate per acre being 12.9 bu. While the acreage 
in 1920 showed a large reduction as compared 
with the preceding year, it was etill above 
the average for the 5-year period 1914-1918 by 
3,293,000 acres. The year was marked by an ex- 
cessive shrinkage in the market price of wheat, 
which meant heavy losses to the producers after 
a season of exceptionally high costs of production. 
The average farm value on Dec. 1, 1920, was only 
$1.44 per bushel, as compared with $2.15 the 
year before. Based on these prices the total value 
of the 1920 crop was $1,140,206,000 and of the 
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1919 crop $2,009,407,000. The total value in 1920 
was nearly $60,000,000 below the average for the 
5 vears 1914-1918. Of the area in wheat this 
year, 37,993,000 acres were winter wheat and 
19,419,000 acres were spring wheat. The yield 
of winter wheat was 580,513,000 bu. and of spring 
wheat 209,365,000 bu. The average yield of 
winter wheat was 15.3 bu. and of spring wheat 
10.8 bu. per acre, both yields being below the 
5-year average. The area sown to winter wheat 
in the fall of 1920, for the 1921 crop, according 
to a preliminary estimate, was placed at 40,605,- 
000 acres or 97.2 per cent of the acreage sown 
the year before. By far the largest area in any 
State, 10,343,000 acres, was reported by Kansas, 
followed by Nebraska with 3,301,000 acres, and 
Oklahoma with 3,100,000 acres. Kansas in 1919 
produced about one-fifth of the country’s winter 
wheat crop, and North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota about three-fifths of the spring 
wheat. 

In the: nine spring wheat States, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
80 per cent is common wheat and 20 per cent is 
durum wheat. The most popular varicty of hard 
spring wheat at present is Marquis, which makes 
up nearly 60 per cent of the total spring wheat 
area. <A new variety of winter wheat, known as 
Kanred, originated by the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and generally well adapted 
to the climatic conditions of that State, is re- 
garded as of high value. The variety was first 
distributed in 1914, and it was reported that 
500,000 acres of it were grown in Kansas in 
1920 and that approximately 3,000,000 acres 
were sown to the variety in the fall of 1920. 

A survey made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine the cost of pro- 
duction in 1919 showed that the average cost 
on 481 farms studied was $2.15 per bushel. 

WHEELER, SaMurr. H. Sewing machine 
manufacturer, died in Chicago, IIl., November 
14. For many years his name was known as the 
chief partner in the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing 
Machine company. He was born in 1845 and 
established the Wheeler and Wilson company in 
1894, becoming its president for eleven years. 

WHITE, Sincratz. British surgeon and pro- 
fessor of surgery, died, August 8. After 1911 
he was professor of surgery at the University 
at Sheffield and in 1909 was president of the 
British Medical Association. He was born in 
1858; and was educated at Queens College, Gal- 
way. He became medical officer of health for 
the city of Sheffield and later practiced as a 
consulting surgeon. He wrote Trade Diseases 
of Cutlers and File-Makers (1894) and many 
contributions to the leading medical journals. 

WHITELOCK, Georce. Lawyer, died, Janu- 
ary 7. He was born at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 25, 
1854; graduated at the Pennsylvania Military 
College in 1872; studied law at the university 
of Maryland, and later studied in Germany and 
at Johns Hopkins University; after 1876 he was 
in practice at Baltimore, the name of the firm 
being Whitelock, Deming and Kemp. He was 
prominent in many committees of legal revision 
and was the secretary of the American Bar As- 
sociation after Sept. 1, 1909; he was a member 
also of other prominent legal associations. 
After 1908 he was the Maryland commissioner 
on uniform State laws and in 1913, he was a 
member of the commission appointed to frame 
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the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 1015 he 
declined appointment to the supreme bench at 
Baltimore. 

WHITON, James Mavurick&. Editor and 
author, died, January 25. He was born at Bos- 
ton, Mass., Apr. 11, 1835, and graduated at Yale 
in 1853. In 1865 he was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry, meanwhile having been the 
rector of the Hopkins Grammar school at New 
Haven for ten years. He was then for several 
years pastor in Massachusetta, New Jersey and 
New York City but after 1896 was on the staff 
of the Outlook in New York. He wrote exten- 
sively for the reviews and published various 
works on classical and religious subjects, in- 
cluding among the later ones: Miracles and 
Supernatural Religion (1903); Interludes In a 
Time of Change (1909) ; Getting Together (1915). 
He was a contributor to the New International 
Encyclopedia, 

WILLIAM AND MARY, CoLLEGEor. Aco- 
educational State institution at Williamsburg, 
Va., founded in 1693. There were 284 students en- 
rolled for the summer session of 1920. For the 
regular fall session there were 180 women and 
280 men. The faculty had 27 members. Four 
professors were added during the year. The 
endowment fund amounted to $154,000. The re- 
mainder of the support was from State appropria- 
tion. The library contained 17,000 volumes. <A 
new dormitory for women was under construc- 
tion. President, Dr. J. A. Chandler. 

WILLIAMS, Georce ForRRESTER. Journalist 
and soldier, died on Staten Island, New York, 
December 31. He was born in Gibraltar in 1877, 
the son of a captain in the English army, and 
passed his childhood in the East and West indies, 
After the death 
of his parents, he came to New York, at the age 
of thirteen, penniless, and began work in a news- 
paper office. He then served in the Civil War 
for three years and during the last year was war 
correspondent, and alsa was war correspondent in 
Mexico in 1867. In 1870 he became managing 
editor of the New York Times and was sub- 
sequently on the Herald. He had charge of that 
paper during the “newspaper war,” when the 
proprietor of the Herald succeeded in forcing 
the sale of the paper at a reduced price. Ie was 
afterwards on the staffs of the New York World, 
and Recorder. He wrote several books, among 
which may be mentioned: Bullet and Shell; 
Unfair in Love and in War, and A Half-Century 
of New York Newspaper Life. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for the education of men, at Williams- 
town, Mass., founded in 1793. The enrollment 
for the regular fall session was 575. The faculty 
numbered 52. The income for the year was $342,- 
858. Gifts for the endowment fund amounted to 
$534,765. The library contained 94,825 volumes. 
President, Harry A. Garfield. 

WILLIAMSON, Cnartes Norris. British 
novelist, died at Bath, England, October 5th. 
He was among the first to make the automobilc 
a feature of popular romantic fiction. He was 
born at Exeter and studied science and practiced 
engineering till the age of twenty-two. Ear] 
in his career he published a two-volume work 
on the life of Thomas Carlyle (1881). His suc- 
cess as a novelist began with The Lightning Con- 
ductor, an automobile romance written in col- 
laboration with his wife who also collaborated 
in his other stories. Among subsequent tales 
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may be mentioned The Princess Passes; My 
Friend the Chauffeur; Lady Betty Across the 
Water; Scarlet Runner; The Car of Destiny; 
The Motor-Maid ; Lord Loveland Discovers Amer- 
ica; The Golden Silence; The Princess Virgmie ; 
The Love Pirate; The War Wedding (1916) and 
The LaAon’s Mouse (1919). 

WILLIAMSON, F. J. See PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 

WILKINSON, WILLiam CLEAver. Author, 
died, April 25. He was born at Westford, Vt., 
Oct. 19, 1833; graduated at the University of 
Rochester in 1857, and at the Rochester e0- 
logical Seminary in 1859, and after studies in 
France was ordained Baptist minister. After a 
few years of pastoral work he was a professor 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1872- 
81. For the next 10 years he was engaged in 
literary work until 1892, when he was profes- 
sor of poetry and criticism in the University of 
Chicago. <A list of his writings is too long to 
be given here, but contains among the later 
works: Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics (6 vols. 
1900); Poettcal Works (65 vols. 1906); Modern 
Masters of Pulpit Discourse (1905); Some New 
Literary Valuations (1909); The Good of Life 
(1910); Daniel Webster (1911); Paul and the 
Revolt Againet Him (1914); and Concerning 
Jesus Christ (1919 and 1918). 

WILSON, James. Ex-Necretary of Agricul- 
ture, died at Traer, Ja., Aug. 26, 1920, at the 
age of eighty-five. Iie was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, Aug. 16, 1835, and came to this country 
with his parents in 1851, settling first in Connec- 
ticut and later in lowa where he engaged in 
farming in Tama County. He was a member of 
the State Assembly for three terms, being Speaker 
for one term, and from 1873 to 1877, and again 
from 1883 to 1885 was a member of Congress. 
From 1870 to 1874 he was regent of the Uni- 
versity of lowa, and from 1890 to 1897 was di- 
rector of the agricultural experiment station and 
professor of agriculture in the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College. In 1897 he was appointed NSec- 
retary of Agriculture under President Mckinley, 


being retained by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
and serving continuously in that capacity for 
sixteen years, until March, 1913. The period of 
his administration was one of remarkable develop- 
ment of the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
placing it at the head of institutions of its kind 
in any country. Its appropriations grew from 
approximately three and one-fourth million dol- 
lars to nearly twenty-five million, the working 
force from less than twenty-five hundred persons 
to nearly fourteen thousand, and the organiza- 
tion was greatly expanded. He made the Depart- 
ment indispensable to the farming people and 
to the nation. Not only were the practical fea- 
tures of the Department’s work developed but 
its scientific investigation was greatly enlarged 
and its regulatory functions were expanded under 
such measures as the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Meat Inspection Law, the Plant Quarantine Act, 
etc., which were enacted in his time. Agricul- 
tural extension was started under the name of 
the Farmers Codéperative Demonstration Work, 
plant introduction on the basis of explorers sent 
to different countries of the world was inau- 
gurated, durum wheat was introduced and estab- 
lished in the northwestern semi-arid regions, and 
plans for a systematic survey of the soils of the 
country were put into effect. The beet sugar 
industry practically grew up during his admin- 
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istration, measures were set on foot for the 
eradication of Texas fever among cattle in the 
South and bovine tuberculosis from dairy herds, 
and two outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease of 
foreign origin were stamped out with vigor and 
dispatch. A definite forest policy was worked 
out and applied to the management of the na- 
tional forests whose area increased until at the 
close of his administration they amounted to 
185,000,000 acres. Increased Federal appropria- 
tions were secured for the State experiment sta- 
tions, and stations were established in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and Guam. These and many 
other developments marked a career of unprec- 
edented construction and made him one of the 
most notable figures in American agriculture. 

WILSON, Wooprow. See Unirep STATES 
and War or THE NATIONS, 

WINCHESTER, Cates. T. Educator, died 
March 24. He was born at Montville, Conn., Jan. 
18, 1847; graduated at Wesleyan University in 
1869 and studied in Germany. He was profes- 
sor of English Literature at Wesleyan University 
after 1890 and lectured frequently throughout 
the country. He wrote Some Principles of Liter- 
ary Oriticism (1899); Life of John Wesley 
(1906); A Group of English Essayists (1910) ; 
Wordsworth—How to Know Him (1916); and 
he published Courses of Reading which were 
widely used. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. The group consist- 
ing of Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, to- 
gether with the Grenadines (which are one-half un- 
der St. Vincent and one-half under Grenada), 
forming the eastern limit to the Caribbean sea. 
Each island has its own administration, but 
they are united under a court of appeals and 
for certain other purposes. Governor and com- 
mander-in-chicf at the beginning of 1920, Sir G. 
B. Haddon-Smith. 

WINSLOW, Joun BrRapley. Judge, died, 
July 13. He was born in Livingston County, 
New York, Oct. 4, 1851 and graduated at Racine 
College in Wisconsin, 1871. He was judge of 
the first judicial circuit, 1884-91 and justice of 
the supreme court of Wisconsin after May 4, 
1891, and chief justice after 1907. 

WINTERHALTER, ALsert Gustavus. Na- 
val officer died, June 5. He was born at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1856 and graduated at the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1877. In January, 1900 he had risen to 
the rank of lieutenant commander and in 1905 he 
was commander, in 1909 captain, and in 1915 
rear-admiral. He published in 1889 a report. of 
the proceedings of the Internationa! Astrophote- 
graphic Congress in Paris. During the Spanish- 
American War he served on the Philadelphia 
(1898). He commanded a division of gun boats 
in the expedition to China, 1903. In 1915-17 he 
was in command of the Asiatic fleet and station 
with the rank of admiral. After May 11, 1917 
he was a member of the General Board of the 
Navy Department. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TE- 
LEPHONY. The year was notable for great ad- 
vances in the application of radio apparatus to 
communication. New transmitting and recciv- 
ing stations were built, constantly increasing use 
was made of radio facilities for the dissemina- 
tion of press news and commercial messages and 
wide-spread investigation and experiment had 
brought radio telephony to such a degree of per- 
fection that it was expected that the coming vear 
would witness the beginning of its use on a 
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commercial scale in many localities. Wire-di- 
rected radio transmission was the term used to 
designate the employment of wire circuits euch 

telephone, telegraph, trolley or power lines for 
Guiding or directing high-frequency radiations. 
By this means, communieation between distant 
points with comparatively- small power outfits 
was successfully maintained, without in any way 
interfering with tranamission over such wire cir- 
cuits, 

What was said to be the most powerful radio 
station in the world was completed and put into 
use at Croix d’Hins, near Bordeaux, Franee, in 
August. High power are transmission equip- 
ment and antenna towers 820 fect high were em- 
ployed which with generators of 1000 kw. ca- 
pacity gave the station a regular sending range 
of more than 12,400 miles, quite equal to that 
at Nauen, Germany. This installation, that had 
been begun during the war by the United States 
navy at the suggestion and request of General 
Pershing, was named the Lafayette station and 
it was the intention to turn it over to the French 
government at an early date. 

The equipment of the Nauen station was in- 
creased by the installation of a 400 kw. high fre- 
quency generator supplying single-phase alternat- 
ing current that was stepped up to 24,000 cycles by 
stationary transformers. The antennas were sup- 
ported on four masts, two of which were 858 
feet and two 393 feet in height. By this ad- 
ditional apparatus, the sending range was in- 
creased to more than 12,000 miles. 

The Electrical World, July 17, 1920, stated 
that the Radio Corporation of America was bhe- 
ginning the construction of what was designed to 
he the most powerful radio plant in the world, 
near Port Jefferson, New York, on the north shore 
of Long Island. Two 200 kw. machines were 
to be installed and the apparatus was designed 
with the idea of sending to and receiving from 
five different stations in other countries simul- 
taneously. 

Some of the most interesting and valuable re- 
sults obtained with wireless apparatus were those 
of transmitting and receiving between ships and 
shore stations. During July, (Electrical World, 
July 31, 1920), satisfactory conversation was 
maintained between a station in New Brunswick, 
Canada and a ship more than 600 miles at sea. 
Between Santa Catalina Island, 30 miles off the 
coast of California and a land station commu- 
nication was so successful that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company established 
and put into regular use public telephone sta- 
tions. -\s another instance of the possibilities 
of radio transmission, it may be related that a 
test was made wherein Luisa Tetrazzini, grand 
opera prima donna, in New York City, sang a 
number of songs into a telephone instrument 
especially equipped for transmission to a number 
of ships of the United States navy in various 
ports and at sea. The receiving apparatus of the 
warships having been| properly tuned to receive 
such radiations, the singer’s voice was distinctly 
heard in the ships’ telephones at distances up to 
400 miles. One of the advantages of radio tele- 
phone transmission to great distances as con- 
trasted with that by wire only was the preserva- 
tion of the quality or timbre of a speaker’s 
voice, which while faint, was not altered or dis- 
torted to any extent, thus retaining its personal, 
individual characteristics. 

During the sessions of the International Com- 
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munications Conference in New York City Oc- 
tober 21, a demonstration of the possibilities of 
wire-directed radio telephony was arranged and 
successfully carried out in which conversations 
between a ship 40 miles off shore in the Atlantic 
and another 30 miles off the Pacifie Coast were 
plainly heard by members attending the Confer- 
ence in New York. Radiations from each ship, 
picked up by the shore stations were transmitted 
by wire across the continent with comparatively 
smalt generating apparatus. 

The thermionic valve, or heterodyne receiver, 
(see WIRELESS TELDEGRAPHY, YEAR Boox, 1918) 
came into practically universal use both as trans- 
mitter and receiver of electromagnetic waves. 
Applications of radio apparatus to position and 
direction finding for ships were numerous during 
the year. A cable was Jaid in the Ambrose Ship 
Channel entering New York Harbor and suitably 
connected with a radio shore station. During 
a dense fog, the master of an incoming vessel 
was able to follow his course correctly by means 
of radio detectors located on each side of the ship. 
By listening in on the telephone circuits con- 
nected with each detector, it was possible to de- 
termine the exact location of the vessel with 
reference to the cable by comparing the intensity 
of the sounds in the two telephones. In Canada, 
at Canso, Chebucto Head, near Cape Race, direc- 
tion finding apparatus that had been erected 
during the war for the detection of air raids 
and the approach of submarines was put to use 
during the year as an aid to navigation; it be- 
ing possible to give the master of a vessel in fog 
his true position (Journal, Engineering Institute 
of Canada). 

WISCONSIN. PopuraTIoNn. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 2,632,067 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 
1920, as compared with 2,333,860 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 189,196, an increase of 
6.8 per cent since 1910. The following table was 
compiled from the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the years, 1919 
and 1920: 


Crop Year Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ..... 1920 1,960,000 86,044,000 66,254,000 
1919 1,845,000 86,715,000 108,394,000 

Oata ..... 1920 2,408,000 107,878,000 52,860,000 
1919 2,348,000 78,428,000 54,896,000 

Barley ... 1920 502,000 15,913,000 13,367,000 
919 516,000 13,674,000 16,546,000 

Wheat .... 1920 341,000 5,152,000 7,934,000 
1919 552,000 7,392,000 15,893,000 

Clover Seed 1920 169,000 338,000 3,887,000 
1919 201,000 402,000 10,693,000 

Rye ..... 1920 483,000 7,728,000 10,046,000 
1919 527,000 8,327,000 11,075,000 

Tobacco 1920 50,000 *62,400,000 16,162,000 
1919 48,000 *60,960,000 13,533,000 

Hay ..... 1920 8,189,000 5,271,000 103,462,000 
1919 $8,061,000 ‘5,275,000 104,008,000 

Potatoes .. 1920 308,000 33,264,000 28,607,000 
1919 302,000 28,388,000 39,743,000 

Sorg’m Si’p 1920 4,000 ¢ 300,000 40,000 
1919 3,000 ¢ 225,000 396,000 

“ Pounds. ° Tons. ¢ Gallons. 

FINANCE. Balance, June 30, 1918, $5,070,563 ; 


receipts for year ending, June 30, 1919, $26,582,- 
892; receipts for year ending, June 30, 1920, 
$52,083,559; total receipts for biennium, $83,- 
737,014; disbursements for year ending, June 30, 
1919, $24,094,808; disbursements for year ending, 
June 30, 1920, $48,047,486; total disbursements 
for biennium, $72,142,294; balance, June 30, 1920, 
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$11,594,721. The debt, June 30, 1920 was: 
School fund, $1,163,700; normal school fund, 
$1,512,292. | 

EpucaTIon. The school population in the year 
1919-20 wds 818,885; enrollment, 465,243; aver- 
age daily attendance, 368,712; number of teachers, 
16,985; median salary of teachers, $86 a month. 
An exact average of teachers could not be fg: 
ured from the records, which showed a scale end- 
ing “$150 and up.” 

TRANSPORTATION. QOn Jan. 1, 1920, the latest 
date for which figures were available, the mileage 
of railroads operating in the State was as fol- 
laws: Road owned, 7548.35; road operated, ex- 
cluding trackage rights, 7588.18; road operated, 
including trackage rights, 7716.17. 

CHARITIES AND CORKECTIONS. The following 
table gives the details in regard to the State in- 
stitutions in 1920; 
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that of the regular fall session was 4954 men 
and 2410 women. The faculty numbered 927, 
as compared with 834 in 1919. The productive 
funds for the year were $49,487 and the income 
amounted to $3,707,280. The Bradley Memorial 
Hospital was an important gift completed in 
1919-20. President, Edward A. Birge, Ph.D., 
Se.D., LL.D. 

WLADIMIR, Granp Ducness or. Widow of 
the Grand Duke Wladimir, uncle of the late Czar, 
died in France, September 1920. She inherited 
the title of the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg. 
When the Russian revolution broke out she was 
in the Crimea with her son the Grand Duke André. 
In spite of the dangers that she ran she was 
unwilling to leave the country and remained for 
a long time in the Crimea but was obliged to 
leave when the Bolshevists arrived at the be- 
ginning of spring, 1920. She then went to France 


INMATE POPULATION JUNE 30, 1920 


Institutions 
Wis. State Hospital for Insane, 
Dr. Frank I. Drake, Superintendent, 
Mendota, Wisconsin 
No. Hospital for Insane, 
Dr. A. Sherman, Superintendent, 
Winebago, Wisconsin 
*Wis. School for the Deaf, 
T. Emery Bray, Superintendent, 
Delavan, Wisconsin 
*Wis. School for the Blind, 
J. T. Hooper, Superintendent, 


Janesville, Wisconsin ............-.0c cc cee 


Wis. Ind. School for Boys, 
Oscar Lee, Superintendent, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State Prison, 
Henry Town, Warden, 
Waupun, Wisconsin 
Wis. State Public School, 
Dr. L. H. Prince, Superintendent, 
Sparta, Wisconsin 
Wis. Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
Dr. A. L. Beier, Superintendent, 


Ohippewan Falls, Wisconsin............... Onn 


So. Wis. Home for the Feeble Minded and Epileptic, 
Dr. H. C. Werner, Superintendent, 


Wis. State Reformatory, 
R. M. Coles, Superintendent, 


Union Grove, Wisconsin..............ee006 


Green Bay, Wisconsin...........00.ccceeee 


Wis. State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Dr. R. L. Williams, Superintendent, 
Statesan, Wisconsin 
Central State Hospital for the Insane, 
Sr. J. F. Brown, Superintendent, 
Waupun, Wisconsin 
Tomahawk Lake Camp, 
F. A. Reich, Superintendent, 
Tomahawk 
Wis. Ind. School for Girls, 
Mary J. Berry, Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
* Vacation period, May 31, 1920, figures used. 


ELECTIONS. The vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 498,- 
576; Cox (Democrat), 113,422; Debs (Socialist), 
80,635; as compared with the following vote in 
the presidential election of 1916: Hughes (Re- 
publican), 221,323; Wilson (Democrat), 193,- 
042; Benson (Socialist), 27,631; Prohibitionist, 
7318. The vote for governor was: Blaine (Re- 
publican), 366,247; McCoy (Democrat), 247,746; 
and for United States Senator: Lenroot (Re- 
publican), 281,576; Thompson (Independent), 
235,029; Reinsch (Democrat), 89,265; Weber 
(Socialist), 66,172; Mead (Prohibitionist) , 5107. 

WISCONSIN, UNIveRsity oF. A _ co-educa- 
tional State institution at Madison, Wis., founded 
mm 1848. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion of 1920 was 1611 men and 1967 women, and 
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where she remained to the time of her death. 
She was regarded as a warm friend of France. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. Instead of the annual convention of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, an executive committee meeting was held 
immediately following the sessions of the Inter- 
national Congress Against Alcohol, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in September at which Miss Anna 
A. Gordon, national president of the W. C. T. U., 
was one of the principal speakers. During the 
year that has followed the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth amendment, the Union has been ac- 
tively engaged in the several other lines of wel- 
fare work which are included in its field of 
endeavor. ‘through the Department of Child 
Welfare a chair of Eugenics was established in 
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the Iowa State University in connection with 
the Department of Child Research which ia a 
part of the regular work of the University. 
Through this important research is being car- 
ried on to secure data from which to effect better 
conditions for the child of the future. Also a 
Mother-Child center has been established in De- 
troit where welfare work is being successfully 
carried out. Through the Department of the 
Social Morality a new school, the Frances E. Wil- 
lard School for Girls at Belen, New Mexico, has 
been opened. The school is for girls who are 


otherwise unable to seeure academic or voca-. 


tional training. The Americanization Depart- 
ment has developed a new programme of Amer- 
icanization work, the basic idea of which is the 
home teaching of the women who are unable, be- 
cuuse of family cares, to go elsewhere for teaching 
in English and the rudiments of citizenship. The 
plan has been tried out for a year in New York 
City and a new plant has just been opened in 
Chicago on Blue Island Ave., in the heart of 
a densely foreign district. The Department of 
Scientifie Temperance Instruction is proceeding 
along the established way of securing the instruc- 
tion of the youth of the nation in the evil ef- 
fects of alcohol and the narcotic drugs, having 
for its aim the education of a generation in the 
harmful effects of such materials to ensure the 
permanence of the prohibition reform and to fur- 
ther others. Through the Department of Chris- 
tian Citizenship it is the aim to educate the newly 
enfranchised women in the proper exercise of 
their privileges of citizenship. During the spring 
and summer of 1920 Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
president, and Miss Julia F. Deane, editor of 
the Union Signal, the official organ of the 
W.C.T.U., made a tour of such parts of Europe 
as were open to foreigners in the interests of 
world prohibition. They returned late in August 
just in time for the International Congress. An 
even hundred women from the United States 
branch attended the World Convention held in 
London in April. At this meeting Miss Anna A. 
Gordon was elected vice-president of the world 
organization and Mrs. Ella A. Boole, treasurer. 
Miss Gordon is president of the organization in 
the United States and Mrs. Boole, vice-president- 
at-large. Other general officers are: Mrs. 
Frances P. Parks, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Margaret C. Munna, treasurer; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Preston Anderson, recording secretary; and Mrs. 
Sarah Haines Hoges, assistant recording sec- 
retary. Headquarters are maintained at Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. This organ- 
ization, which was the first compdésed entirely 
of women to have war relief as one of its ob- 
jects, came into existence to meet the need of the 
Grand Army of the Republic for assistance in 
caring for needy comrades and their dependents, 
and is the only recognized auxiliary of that organ- 
ization. Local societies were organized in va- 
rious states in 1872, and in 1883 the national or- 
ganization was completed. The objects of the or- 
ganization are to “assist the G. A. R. in caring 
for their comrades and dependent ones; to per- 
petuate the memory of their heroic dead; to 
cherish and emulate the deeds of the army 
nurses and all loyal women who rendered service 
to our country in her hour of peril; to maintain 
true allegiance to the United States of America; 
to inculeate lessons of patriotism; and to en- 
courage the spread of universal liberty and equal 
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rights to all.” Thousands of flags have been 
presented and patriotic literature distributed in 
many communities. 

The Thirty-Eighth National Convention, held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Sept. 21, 22, 23, 
1920 was the largest ever held, there being 650 
voting delegates and about half that number 
visiting members present. The membership of 
March, 1920, reported at that time, amounted 
to 194,211. There was spent for patriotic work 
during the year the sum of $41,331.69; the 
amount spent for relief work was $54,307.43, be- 
sides the relief other than money which was 
valued at $58,398.46. The amount turned over 
to the Posts of the G. A. R. reached $22,538.65. 
Kor Memorial observance there was spent the 
sum of $1787.62, while an additional $1000 went 
to decorate the graves of Union soldiers lying 
in the South. A gift of $1360 was presented to 
needy army nurses at Christmas. Flags dis- 
tributed numbered 5159, and 4549 schools were 
visited. All over the country the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps has inaugurated the little ceremony 
at naturalization proceedings, of pinning on the 
lapel of the coat of the new citizen, a small 
American flag and presenting him with a some- 
what larger flag for his home. The organiza- 
tion has within the last two years added as 
permanent departments of the work Standing 
Committees of Americanization and Child Wel- 
fare. Officers for the year 1920-1921 are as fol- 
lows: President, Inez J. Bender; secretary, Flo 
J. Miller; treasurer, Estella E. Plopper. Head- 
quarters are maintained at 218 Citizen’s Bank 
Building, Decatur, Il. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Jan. 1, 1920, the 
Anthony suffrage amendment had heen ratified 
by twenty-two States as.follows: Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Utah, California, Maryland, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Colorado. During 1920, the follow- 
ing States ratified: Rhode Island, Jan. 6; Ken- 
tucky, Jan. 6; Oregon, Jan. 12; Indiana, Jan. 
16; Wyoming, Jan. 27; Nevada, Feb. 7; New 
Jersey, Feb. 10; Idaho, Feb. 11; Arizona, Feb. 
12; New Mexico, Feb. 19; Oklahoma, Feb. 28; 
West Virginia, March 10; and Washington, 
March 22. Out of the thirty-six States required 
for ratification, thirty-five had thus accepted the 
amendment by March 22. Of these, twenty-five 
ratified the amendment in special sessions and 
ten in regular sessions. There were bitter con- 
tests over the subject in some of the States, 
especially in Delaware and West Virginia, and 
repeated attempts to call special sessions to vote 
on the amendment in Vermont and Connecticut 
had been made and failed. By the middle of 
the year, States that had not voted at all upon 
the amendment were Connecticut, Vermont, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Florida. The follow- 
ing States had definitely refused to ratify: 
Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Maryland, Delaware and Louisiana. 
Special efforts were made by the suffrage party 
partisans during the first part of the year, in 
order that the women of the country might take ; 
part in the coming presidential election. As 
matters stood, in the middle of the year, 1920, 
the following fifteen States had equal sulfrave: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
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and Wyeming. The following thirteen had 
granted presidentia) suffrage: Ellineis, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee and Wiseonsin. ‘Two had given the 
women the vote in primary eleetions, namely, 
Arkansas and Texas. 

SPAIN. The feminist movement in general, and 
the woman suffrage movement in particular, has 
for many years lagged behind in Spain as com- 
pared with other countries and Spanish women 
were not’ even represented in the great inter- 
national suffrage congress at Budapest in 1913. 
There were, however, various individuals and 
Societies that worked for the advancement of 
woman’s rights. One of the most admired of 
the pioneers was Concepcion Arenal, who was 
born at Vigo in 1820 and whose career was fre- 
quently recalled at various meetings during the 
current year, the centennial of her birth. Many 
prominent women, including members of the aris- 


tocracy, had also been active im recent years for | 


the improvement of the condition of women 
workers and for suffrage propaganda, etc., and 
a feminist review, a union of Spanish women and 
various other organizations had been established. 
In 1903 the International Association of Spanish 
Women was founded and in 1914 a Woman’s As- 
soriation of liberal tendencies began publica- 
tion of a review called Redemption. The former 
of these was especially active and out of it grew 
most of the present organizations either having 
general feminist aims or specifieally devoted to 
the cause of votes for women. The definite organ- 
ization and rapid progress of the movement dates 
from 1918 and owes its impetus chiefly to the 
development of woman labor during the war. 
Associations of woman workers were formed and 
& programme of various reforms was put forth, 
including measures favored by various groups 
such as the Young Women of the Universities, 
Women of the Future, The Concepeion Arenal 
Society, etc. To offset the woman’s movement, 
or rather to keep it within channels approved by 
the Church, a woman’s society of Cath otic Action 
was founded, having many of the same aims as 
the other women’s organizations, but loyal to the 
Church. There were also various organizations 
of women Socialists and groups organized under 
the institutions called the Houses of the People. 
Such associations, however, were not recognized 
hy the International Association of the Spanish 
Women, hecause they were influenced by political 
groups controlled by men. In 1919, the minister 
of the interior drew up a plan of social reforms 
among which was woman suffrage and it was ex- 
pected that the issue of the suffrage would soon 
be a praetical one in Spanish politics. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, Generar. Fmera tron or. 
There were in 1920 in the United States ap- 
proximately 2,600,000 members of this federation. 
There are clubs in every city, town, and mrost 
of the villages, eomposed of “thinking serfous- 
minded women meeting together regularly, with 
a definite programme which undertakes to reach 
the full community problem.” There are sev- 
enteen clubs in foreign countries, and fourteen 
national organizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. With the coming of woman suffrage the 
clubs feel that their work is becoming more 
and more important. 

The fifteenth Biennial Convention was held in 
Des Moines, Towa, on June 16-23, 1920. A lerge 
number of resolutions were adopted, for the 
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art reaffirming previous measures which 
eemed necessary for the future welfare of 
the country. These resolutions took the form of 
urging legislation upon the ermment. Thirty- 
six addresses. on special subjects were made on 
matters of public interest. These addresses are 
printed im the report of the Convention. Re- 
ports from the following departments were read: 
Art, civics, civit service reform, conservation, 
education, home economics, industrial and social 
conditions, legislation, literature and library ex- 
tension, music, and public health. The report 
of the recording secretary showed that 635 cer- 
tifieates of membership were granted during the 
two year period to new clubs. After the conven- 
tion, the departments were reorganized in an ef- 
fort to elear out all of the “dead timber and put 
the Federation on an up-to-date working basis.” 

The officers for 1920-1922 are: President, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Minneapolis; first vice- 

resident, Mrs. W. S. Jennings, Jacksonville, 

la.; seeond vice-presideat, Mrs. J. R. Schermer- 
hern, East Orange, N. J.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Adam Weiss, Del Norte, Colorado; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. George W. Plummer, 
Chicago; treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin B. Clark, Red 
Oak, lowa; and auditor, Mrs. H. A. Guild, Phe- 
nix, Ariz. The official organ of the Federation 
is The General Federation Magazine. Head- 
quarters are maintained in the Maryland Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. and the director is Missa Lida 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. A study of the 
industrial opportunities and training for women 
and girls pursued in 1920 under the Women’s 
Bureaus of the United States Department of 
Labor indicated from the experience of women’s 
work in war time that the most promising future 
for craftawomen lay in the following industries in 
the order of their importance: (a) Machine 
shops where light parts are made; (b) wood- 
preduct factories where assembling and finishing 
are important processes; (c) optical instru- 
ment factories; (ad) sheet-metal shops. Inves- 
tigation of schools giving industrial courses for 
women tended to show that rather more than 
half were part-time or evening schools, and that 
while a majority of them were teaching 
women some branch of the clothing industry, a 
considerable number were giving instruction in 
subjects relating to iron and steel manufac- 
ture and textile operations. It was thus in- 
dicated that women were engaging in new fields. 
The largest number of women wage-errners in the 
industries above mentioned were thus distributed 
by States and principal cities: 


. (@) Machine-shep and sheet-metal industries. 


(1) Ohio: Cleveland, Toledo, Dayten. 
(2 archaea Detroit, Flint. 
(8) New York: Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse. 
Hi Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
(5) Thlinois: Chicago. 
(6) Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Haven. 
( a Massachusetts: Boston, Worcester. 
(8) Rhode Island: Providence. 
(6) Wood-product factories where assembling and finish- 
ing sre important processes— 

(1) New York: New York City. 

(2) Michigan: Grand Rapids. 

(3) Illinois: Chicago. 

(4) Pennsylvania: Philadelphia. 

(5) Massachusetts: Gardner, Wakefield. 

(6) Wisconsin: Sheboygan. 
(cy Optical goods factories. 

(1) New York: Rochester. : 

(2) Massachusetts: Southbridge. 

(3) Pennsylvania: Philadelphia. 


New 
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Farther general considerations presented as 
the result of this study were as follows: 

Public vocational training facilities for occupations in 
these industries and for preparing teachers for these 
industries are already in existence in and 
eities. But very few of these facilities are now bei 
used by women, either because women are not admitte 
. phase Duns vocational! schools, or are not encouraged 
oa nd. ; : 

The greater number of industrial training courses in 
which women are enrolled in public and semipublic 
schools throughout the country are courses in dress- 
making and sewing for the custom trade and in 

The increase in the numbers of wage-earning women, 
the demonstrated capabilities of wemen during the war, 
the decrease in male immigrant labor, and the growing 
demands of eur expending industries call, not only for 
the admirsion of women into courses in machine ahop, 
sheet metal, factory woodworking, and optical work, 
but for the same policy among vocational educators 
of encouraging girls as is mow adopted to encourage 
boys to take such instruction. 

The Women’s Bureau issued at the close of 
the year a report on State and Federal legisla- 
tion showing to what extent the legal eight-hour 
working day had been established in the United 
States and its possessions in 1920. Its findings 
in part are summarized as follows: Eight States 
—Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin—one Terri- 
tory, Porto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
have laws which limit the yetieara: aad for women 
in certain occupations to eight hours. The ef- 
fectiveness of these laws varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent States. The degree of inclusiveness of the 
list of occupations, the provisions that make for 
thorough enforcement, whether the law limits 
both daily and weekly hours, whether the law 
allows overtime, all make for wide differences in 
the actual results obtained by these laws. 

Two States, Kansas and California, provide 
that, in specified industries, for all hours worked 
above eight in any one day an increased hourly 
rate shall be paid. These laws do not establish 
an eight-hour day, but they do show the recog- 
nition by these two States that eight hours is 
the fair maximum day’s labor, and by making 


the work done in the hours over ent more costly, 


tend to limit the working day definitely to eight 
hours. 

These States—Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
and Oregan—have laws which limit the worki 
week for women in certain occupations to 4 
hours, but do not limit the daily hours to eight. 
The actual application, however, forces in many 
cases an eight-hour day. | 

One State, Minnesota, has established a basic 
48-hour week for all women workers. Since 
this standard was established by the minimum 
wage board it is primarily a means of increasing 
wages. — . 

Five States—California, Connecticut, Missouri, 
New York, and Pennsylvania—have laws stating 
that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work 


unless otherwise agreed. Although work above 


eight hours in any one day is to be paid extra 
compensation, it is not penalized by requiring 
rates of time and a half or double time. The 
Federal Government has a far more definite law 
that provides that persons employed on contracts 
for the United States shall be paid on the basis 
of eight hours constituting a day’s work, with 
time and a half for overtime. 

Five other States—Illinois, Indiana, Montana, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin—and the Federal Govern- 
ment have laws providing that eight hours shall 
be a day’s work in a limited number of occupa- 
tions. iilinois and Indiana cover only manual 
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labor; Montana, labor on public highways; Ohio, 
work in manufaeturing, mechanical, or mining 
business; Wisconsin, work in manufacturing or 
mechanical business; United States, letter car- 
riers. 

The Territory of Alaska has been the first po- 
Htical division of the United States to pass an 
all-inclusive eight-hour law. This law,’ which 
provides an eight-hour day for all wage and 
salary earners, was submitted to the electorate 
and passed. An Alaskan court, however, has 
declared it to be unconstitutional. No test case 
has as yet reached the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The largest proup of laws limiting the hours 
of work to eight in any one day covers work done 
either directly or indirectly for the State. Next 
to this is the group of laws covering occupations 
considered especially hazardous. For further de- 
tails presented in convenient tabular form see The 
Fight-Hour Day in Federal and Ntate Legislation 
(Bulletin, No. 5), Women's Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. For other aspects of the 
general subject including especially a study of 
the experience of war-time with precise data in 
respect to the employment and substitation of 
women in industry, see The New Position of 
Women in Industry (Woman’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, 1920). 

WOOD, Horatio C. Professor of medicine 
and author of medica] works, died, January 3. 
At the time of his death he was professor emer- 
itus of materia medica, pharmacy. and general 
therapeutics in the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School. He was born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 13, 1841 and graduated from the med- 
icat department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1862. In youth he showed great intercst 
in natural history and he did original work in 
the Academy of Natural Science before studying 
medicine. After serving in the hospitals he be- 
gan private practice in 1865, continuing his study 
in natural history, especially in botany, and pub-. 
lishing many papers within that fleld. In 1866 
he was appointed to the medical faculty of the 
university and after the organization of 
the university ‘hospital became professor of 
nerve diseases. In 1901 he was made profes- 
sor of materia medica and therapeutics. His 
works include Thermic Fever, or NSunstroke 
(1872); Materia Medica and Therapentics 
(1874); Brain Work and Other Work (1880); 
and Nerve Diseases and their Diagnosis (1874). 
He was a member of many learned hodies, presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians in 1902 and in 
1903, and president of the American Pharmaco- 

wal Convention from 1890 until = 1910. 

WOOD, Leonagp. See UNITED STATEs. 

WOOD, Sir Linpsay. British coal-owner, died 
in England, September 22. For more than forty 
years he had been president of the Durham Coal- 
owners Association. He was born Jnne 21, 1824 
and educated at Kings College, London. After 
serving as a mining engineer in the Hetton col- 
lieries which his father was then managing he 
became assistant-manager and after his father's 
death in 1866 managing-director. The subject 
of the pressure of gas in coal drew his attention 
and he made important experiments in respect to 
it. He also did useful work on various royal 
commissions and as chairman of the Durham 
Coal-owners Association he did much to main- 
tain good will between the owners and the miners. 
In politics he was a Unionist. 
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WOOD PULP. See PApEs. 

WOODS, Hersert SPENCER. Physiologist, died 
at Dallas, Texas, January 4. He was born in 
Missouri and graduated at the University of that 
State. He studied at the university of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and California and taught at the 


Texas Christian University and at the Agricul- 


tural and Mechanical College at Texas. 

WOOL. See Live Srockx. 

WOOL AND WORSTED. See TEXTILE MAN- 
UFACTURING. 

WORCESTER FESTIVAL. See Music, Fes- 
tivale. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI. 
TUTE. A non-sectarian institution for theoret- 
ical and practical training for men at Worcester, 
Mass., founded in 1865. The enrollment for the 
summer session of 1920 was about 300, and that 
of the regular fall session was 559. There were 
61 members in the faculty, including 11 ad- 
ditions. The productive funds of the institution 
amounted to 1,500,000. Gifts during the year 
amounted to $400,000, which was added to the 
endowment. President, Ira N. Hollis. The libra- 
ry contained about 15,000 volumes. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. FeEpenra 
LEGISLATION FoR 1920. An act supplementing 
the present workmen’s compensation act. was 
passed defining compensation and to whom it 
should go more clearly. Throughout the war risk 
act the terms “father” and “mother” are broad- 
ened to include persons who for a year prior to 
the man’s enlistment have stood “in loco parentis”. 
to him. “Brother” and “sister” include children 
of such persons. All legally adopted children 
are included. The time during which family al- 
lowances are payable was extended from one 
month to four months after the end of the war. 
This act was made retroactive to April 6, 1917. 
The definition of permanent total disability is 
broadened and provision made for compensating 
double permanent total disability at $200 a 
month. This law went into effect Dec. 24, 1919. 

STATE LBGISLATION: GEORGIA. A new act 
was passed in Georgia. It is similar to the work- 
men’s compensation laws in other States, com- 
pulsory as to public and elective as to all private 
employments where more than five are engaged. 
It provides compensation for accidental indus- 
trial injuries not due to the employee’s willful 
misconduct, intoxication or willful violation of 
safety laws. For the first thirty days after an 
accident the employer must provide medical care 
not exceeding $100. No cash compensation is 
given for the first fourteen days. In case of 
death total dependents are to receive one-half of 
the wages for 300 weeks. This act went into 
effect Oct. 1, 1920. 

KENTUCKY. This State increased the maxi- 
mum of its weekly compensation in a number of di- 
rections. Allowances for special needs were in- 
cluded in the law. This law went into effect 
June 16, 1920. . 

LouISIANA. Scale of compensation was _ in- 
creased in this state from 55 per cent to 60 per 
cent of wages. Insurance is made compulsory 
in a company approved by the secretary of state, 
unless exception is made by him. If an employer 
settles for a lump sum at a discount greater than 
6 per cent a year he is penalized to the extent 
ol three times the compensation. 
tended to railway and steamboat employees not 
covered by the federal hability act. This law 
went into effect Aug. 6, 1920. : 
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WOREMEN’S COMPENSATION 
MABYLAND. Waiting period before compensa- 
tion is payable is reduced from two weeks to 
three days. Allowances for medical] care is in- 
creased from $150 to $300. Scale of compensa- 
tion was increased from 50 to 66% per cent in 
all except cases of temporary partial disability> 
Compensation is provided for loss of hearing and 
unlisted mutilations and disfigurement. Correc- 
tion of vision by lenses cannot be considered in 
computing loss of vision. A beneficiary must 
move out of the United States, instead of out 
of the state, to permit a commutation of com- 
pensation. The term “child” has been extended 
to include step-children, illegitimate children, and 
other children who were members of the deceased 
worker’s household when the accident or death 
occurred. The state also granted increased ap- 
propriation for the industrial accident commis- 
sion. This law went into effect June 1, 1920. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Failure to give notice-of in- 
juries or to file a claim within the prescribed 
period will not bar recovery under the workmen’s 
compensation act if it is found that the insurer 
was not prejudiced in consequence. This law 
went into effect July 14, 1920. 

New York. The workmen’s compensation law 
is extended to include a limited number of oc- 
cupational diseases. The maximum and min- 
imum weekly compensation was raised. Loss 
of binocular vision or loss of 80 per cent vision 
of an eye is made cquivalent to the loss of an 
eye. Many details as to amounts of payment, 
commission percentage, lump sum reductions were 
specified. This law was enacted May 5, 1920. 
_Nogrn Dakota. The workmen’s compensation 
bureau was enlarged, .a commissioner of insurance 
being included. The bureau is to represent the 
employers, labor, and the public. This law went 
into effect July 1, 1920. 

Oxio. If an employer fails to pay workmen’s 
“aid perariaic insurance premiums or execute a 
bond, the court appoints a receiver for his prop- 
erty and business who shall pay the premiums 
determined to be due to the state insurance fund. 
Other duties of a firm were defined. This law 
went into effect Feb. 9, 1920. 

OrEcoN. Compensation benefits accruing be- 
tween Dec. 1, 1919, and June 30, 1921, are to be 
increased 30 per cent. This law was enacted 
June 17, 1920. . 

RuHope ISLAnp. oe of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law is extended from employees earn- 
ing not more than $18Q0 a year to those earning 
not more than $3000 a year. This law went into 
effect April 23, 1920. 

South Daxora. Insurance commissioner is 
authorized to regulate workmen’s compensation 
insurance premium. This law went into effect 
Sept. 7, 1920. 

VIRGINIA, Maximum weekly compensation was 
raised, waiting period reduced from 14 to 10 
days, and eliminated entirely if incapacity lasts 
more than six weeks. Employers are liable for 
medical care covering the period of 60 instead 
of 30 days. Further provisions for compensa- 
tion were specified. Appropriations for commis- 
sioners was increased. This law went into effect 
July 1, 1920. | 

Porto Rico. Workmen’s relief commission was 
reorganized giving power to the governor to ap- 
point five commissioners representative of the 
different parties and the bureau of labor; commis- 
sioners given power to investigate all accidents. 
An _employer’s property may be attached 
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to secure payment of compensation. This law 
went into effect May 6, 1920. 

WORLD’S CROPS. See AcricuLTuRe. 

WRANGEL, GENERAL. Russian leader of the 
White Guards; succeasor of Kolchak, Denikin 
and others as commander of the Anti-Bolshevist 
forces in Russia. He was prominent in 192 
as the main hope of the movement against the 
government. -He was born at Petrograd in 1879, 
the son of a Baltic nobleman of Swedish descent 
and was brought up like other members of the 
noble class. At the age of twenty he entered the 
Academy of Engineers at Petrograd where he 
finished his course with honor. He served with 
a Cossack regiment in the Russo-Japanese War. 
When the great war broke out he was placed in 
command of a regiment of horse guards and 
distinguished himself by a brillant rally of his 
cavalry resulting in the capture of the first two 
German guns taken by the Russians. He was 
then raised to the rank of colonel, and in 1915 
was appointed to the command of a Cossack 
regiment on the Galician front. He was on the 
Austrian front at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion. He was a follower of General Kaledin and 
afterwards joined Denikin. When Denikin failed, 
Wrangel became the chief of the main Anti- 
Bolshevist army, and during the summer of 1920 
attained a considerable degree of success. 

WRECKS. See Sarety at SEA, 

WRESTLING. A new heavyweight wrestling 
champion was the outcome of the many profes- 
sional battles on the mat held during 1920. Ed. 
“Strangler” Lewis captured the title through his 
defeat of Joe Stecher who had won the champion- 
ship in 1919. The success of Lewis was due to 
his persistent use of the hold known as the 
“head lock.” This particular hold has aroused 
considerable criticism among followers of the 
sport on the ground of its brutality and it is pos- 
sible that 1921 will see it barred. 

The Amateur Athletic Union championships 
were held at Birmingham, Ala., the winners in the 
various classes being: 108 pounds, K. Benson, 
Swedish-American A. C.; 115 pounds, Sam Pam- 
mow, Chicago Hebrew Institute; 125 pounds, A. 
Gallas, Greek Olympic Club; 135 pounds. G. 
Metropoulis, Gary (Ind.) Y. M. C. A.; 145 
pounds, W. Tikka, Finnish-American A. C.; 158 
pounds, E. Leino, New York A. C.; 175 pounds, 
Karl Kunert, Gary Y. M. C. A.; heavyweight, N. 
Pendleton, New York A, C. 

WRIGHT, AgtHus. British clergyman and 
scholar, died August 7. He was born at Bir- 
mingham, Eng., Aug. 16, 1843 and graduated 
with honors at Cambridge, where he was fellow, 
lecturer, and tutor. He wrote The Composition 
of the Four Gospels (1896); Some New Testa- 
ment Problems (1898); St. Luke's Gospel in 
Greek (1900). 

WUNDT, WILHELM. Celebrated German psy- 
chologist, died at Leipsig in September. He was 
born in Neckarau in Baden in 1832 and studied 
at the universities of Tubingen, Heidelberg and 
Berlin, specializing in medicine. He taught re- 
spectively at Heidelberg, Ziirich and Leipsig. 
He was rector of the last-named university in 
1889-90 and he founded there a laboratory of 
psychology which was taken as the model for sim- 
ilar establishments in many universities of Europe 
and America. He has been termed the creator 
of modern experimental psychology and his 
Grundztige has been for many years a standard 
text. The breadth of his training and the ex- 
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traordinary range of his scholarship enabled him 
to effect a synthesis of the various branches of 
the science pursued by famous investigators sep- 
arately in the past. He defined psychology as 
the science of immediate experience. His system 
begins with physiological facts and tries to dis- 
cover elementary psychical laws by variation of 
external conditions. In short, his method treats 
physiology as a means toward the building up of 
psychological science. He was a philosopher as 
well as a psychologist and in the course of his 
intensely laborious life he published volumes on a 
wide range of subjects in both these fields, of 
which the list is too long to be quoted in full 
here. In addition to his personal writings, he 
edited twenty volumes of philosophical studies. 

Among the works which have been widely used 
in English speaking countries may be mentioned: 
The Principlee of Physiological Peychology and 
the six-volume treatise, \'Glker Psychuloyie, which 
discusses language, art, mythology and religion. 
His work on logic is also widely known and 
regarded as in some respects among the most 
original of his treatises. It follows somewhat 
along the lines of Mill’s Logtc, but is wider in 
scope and contains a greater variety of illustra- 


tions. His work on ethics is remarkable also for 
its comprehensiveness. 


He owed much to his 
contemporaries, especially to Herbert and 
Fechner, but though his psychological work is not 
in all respects original, it must be regarded as 
his chief claim to permanent recognition. 

WURTTEMBERG. One of the constituent 
states of the former German empire; situated 
between Bavaria on the east and Baden on the 
west. Area, 7,534 square miles; pop., Dec. 1, 
1910, 2,437,574. It was proclaimed a republic 
in November, 1918 and on Mar. 17, 1919, Wilhelm: 
Blos was elected president. 

WYOMING. Poputation. According to the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, there 
were 194,402 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, 
as compared with 145,965 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 15,611, an increase of 
42.1 per cent, since 1910. The following table 
was compiled from the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the years, 
1919 and 1920: 7 


A 
Year 


Crop Acreage Produc. Bu. Value 

Corn ..... 1920 65,000 1,560,000 874,000 
1919 50,000 800,000 1,820,000 

Oats ...... 1920 300,000 11,400,000 7,068,000 
1919 285,000 5,130,000 5,746,000 

Barley .... 1920 28,000 1,008,000 1,109,000 
1919 34,000 510,000 92,000 

Wheat .... 1920 254,000 5,080,000 6,858,000 
1919 250,000 _ 8,540,000 7,505,000 

Rye ...... 1920 30,000 640,000 621,000 
1919 30,000 270,000 486,000 

Hy 584% 1920 1,100,000 ¢2,210,000 27,348,000 
1919 925,000 ©¢1,151,000 26,583,000 

Potatoes . 1920 27,000 8,375,000 4,050,000 
bien 1919 30,000 2,400,000 4,560,000 

Ons, 


MANUFACTURES. Preliminary figures of the 
United States Bureau of the Census showed 
exceptional increase at the census of 1919, as 
compared with that for 1914, practically due to 
the tremendous increases in the petroleum retin- 
ing industry. In the order of their importance 
from a percentage standpoint, the increases for 
the several items ranked as follows: Materials, 
658.3 per cent; value of products, 624.2 per cent; 
value added by manufacture, 590.6 per cent; 
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wages, 381.8 r cent; salaries, 217.1 D4 
cent; capital, 183.2 per cent; wage earners, 120.1 
per cent; salaried employees, 113.3 per cent; 
proprietors and firm members, 89.8 per cent; pri- 
mary horsepower, 76.2 per cent; and number of 
establishments, 69.7 per cent. The capital] in- 
vested, as reported in 1919, showed a gain of 
$53,621,000, or 183.2 per cent, over that in 1914. 
The average capital per establisiiment was ap- 
roximately $145,000 in 1919 and $87,000 in 1914. 

e cost of materials used in 1919 showed an 
increase over that for 1914 of $36,597,000 or 658.3 
per cent. The average cost of materials per es- 
tablishment in 1919 was approximately $74,000 
and in 1914 $16,000. The value of products in 
1919 showed an increase over that in 1914 of $70,- 
049,000, or 624.2 per cent. The average per estab- 
lishment in 1919 was approximately $142,000 
and in 1914 $33,000. The value added by 
manufacture in 1919 showed an increase over 
that in 1914 of $33,452,000, or 599.6 per cent. 
The value added by manufacture in 1919 formed 
48.1 per cent of the total value of products and 
in 1914, 50.5 per cent. In 1919, as compared with 
1914, the number of salaried employees showed 
an increase of 469, or 113.3 per cent, while the 
average number of wage earners increased 3589, 
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captured three and the Shamrock two. Of the 
two races won by the challenger only one could 
be termed a victory gained on its merits as the 
second defeat of the Resolute was due solely to 
the frail construction of*the defending yacht. 

The conditions under which the races were 
sailed were most unsatisfactory. Merchant craft 
interfered with the yachts and the yachts in turn 
caused much trouble for incoming liners and 
boats engaged in harbor traffic. The conduct of 
the races too aroused much criticism, especially 
the postponement of the fifth and deciding con- 
test on the ground that the skippers of the rival 
boats feared to risk their frail craft in a sea 
they regarded as “too rough” and with a “wind 
too brisk.” It was contended by the critics that 
such weather conditions would have afforded a 
real test of the seaworthiness of the two yachts. 
The probabilities are that the future races of the 
kind will be held over the Brenton’s Reef course 
off Newport and also that the competing yachts 
will be of a type prepared to go out and spread 
their canvas in any kind of weather. 

A brief summary of the races follows: 

First race, July 15, fifteen miles to windward 
and return, a light wind blowing from the south- 
west. The Resolute withdrew when she was one 
mile ahead of the Shamrock and about to round 


or 120.1 cent. A comparative summary for i 

the State for 1914 and 1919 follows: the fifteen-mile turn as a result of the parting 
Per 

cent. of 

increase 

onetus 1914 to 

seror ht ; coe 

Number of establishments... 1.0... tee een ee cee teen enes 57 3 69.7 
Persons engaged in manufactufes........--. 2 eee tect eee eee ere eens 8,017 3.696 1169 
Proprietors and firm members.........-.-- 20ers e cece eee e tees 556 293 89.8 
Salaricd employers . 6.0.0.6. ete tee een eeees 883 414 113 3 
Wage earners (average number)......--- 2s see ce ee ree eee e eee 6,578 2,989 120.1 
Primary horsepower ... 0... cece cece ee eet e eee ten ene ee teecs 17,624 10,004 76.2 
CADIAL gi.055,5 yea ga es ek SYS t Cie reed Seen ete oO Ae ae weet $82,891,000 $39,270,000 188.2 
Bervicew oo. c te ee ee wee ee te ree eee te eee ee ee ee eee ees 12,824,000 2,843,000 351.1 
Balai oie Wk RAS e PRES OEE EGR S Ma PPE © eo pee RSS eS 1,684,000 §31,000 217.1 
Wages 0. cece ecw ee ce eee eee em eet eee ee etree teen teas 11,140,000 2,312,000 881.8 
Materials ©... 2. cc ce ete tee ee eter ee ee eee eee eeeneras 42,156,000 5,659,000 658.3 
Value of products ......... ee er eee rere 81,272,000 11,223,000 624.2 
Vaiue added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)... 39,116,000 5,664,000 590.6 


The vote in the prestdential elec- 
tion of 1920 was: Harding (Republican), 35,- 
091; Cox (Democrat). 17,429; Christensen 
(Farmer-Labor), 2180; Debs (Socialist), 1234; 
as compared with the following vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1916: Wilson (Democrat), 
28,316; Hughes (Republican), 21,698; Benson 
(Socialist), 1453. 

WYOMING, University or. An institution 
of the higher learning at Laramie, Wyo., founded 
in 1886. The enrollment for the summer session 
of 1920 was 362 and that of the regular fall ses- 
sion was 444 resident college students. The 
faculty numbered 75. The income from State 
and Federal governments was $450,000. There 
were about 45,000 volumes in the library. Presi- 
dent, Aven Nelson. 

YACHTING. The yachting season of 1920 was 
notable for the series of races held off Sandy Hook 
with the America’s Cup, emblematic of the 
world’s championship, at stake. The defending 
vacht was the Resolute owned by members 
of the New York Yacht Club and the challenger 
was the Shamrock IV, owned hy Sir Thomas 
Lipton of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club of Belfast, 
Ireland. It was the fourth attempt on the part 
of Sir Thomas to capture the cup and like his 
former efforts resulted in failure. 

Five races were sailed of which the Resolute 
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of her throat halyards which dropped her gaff 
and let her mainsail down. The Shamrock fin- 
ished in 4 hours, 25 minutes, 12 seconds, elapsed 
time. 

Second race, July 20, thirty-mile triangular 
course, Shamrock winning by 9 minutes, 27 sec- 
onds, elapsed time, and by 2 minutes, 26 seconds 
corrected time. The Resolute’s greater sail area 
gave the defender a handicap of 6 minutes, 40 
seconds. : 

Third race, July 21, windward and leeward 
course in light southwest wind, Resolute winning 
ny her time allowance of 7 minutes, 1 second 
although each yacht covered the course in the 
same time, 4 hours, 3 minutes, 6 seconds. 

Fourth race, July 23, thirty-mile triangular 
course in squally weather, Resolute winning by 
3 minutes, 18 seconds elapsed time and 9 min- 
utes, 58 seconds with handicap. 

Fifth race, July 27, windward and leeward 
course in light southwest wind, Resolute winning 
by 13 minutes, 5 seconds elapsed time and 19 min- 
utes, 45 seeonds with handicap. 

The first annual race between fishing schooners 
for the championship of the North Atlantic Fish- 
ing Fleet was held off Halifax, Nova Scotia Octo- 
ber 30 and November 1 over a forty-mile course. 
The contending boats were the Esperanto rep- 
resenting the United States and the Delawana 
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representing Canada, the winner of two out of 
. three races to be declared the victor. The 
Esperanto captured two straight races, the first 
by a margin of 18 minutes, 28 seconds and the 
second by 7 minutes, 15 seconds thereby taking 
possession of the trophy and also winning a purse 
of $4,000. 

The international races for the Harmsworth 
Motor Boat Trophy were held at Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, August 10 and 11, the regulations 
calling for the best two out of three races. Miss 
America, owned by G. A. Wood, United States, 
won two straight victories over a thirty-mile 
course. In the first race Maple Leaf VI, owned 
by Sir M. Edgar, England, finished second but 
in the second race Miss Detroit IV, another 
American boat, took second honors. 

Miss America added to her laurels of the year 
by winning the Gold Cup championship at Detroit, 
Mich., and the Lake George one-mile trophy. 
This boat also established a new world’s record 
by averaging 77.85 miles per hour. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher learning at New Haven, 
Conn., founded in 1701. The enrollment for the 
regular fall session of 1920 was 3896. The fac- 
ulty numbered 569 including 52 additions. The 
endowment amounted to $24,049,730.45. Yale 
University was made beneficiary under the will 
of the late John W. Sterling of New York City, 
who left a vequest to Yale of about sixteen or 
twenty millions of dollars. The sum was to be 
held by the trustees for the University under Mr. 
Sterling’s bequest and the money to be used for 
memorial buildings and for the foundation of 
scholarships, fellowships and lectureships, the 
endowment of new professorships, and the 
establishment of special funds for prizes. This 
in not inchided in the endowment figures men- 
tioned above. Notable also were the annual gifts 
of the alumni during the past three years through 
the Yale Alumni University Fund Association, 


each year’s contribution totaling over half a mil-. 


‘lion dollars and the largest being in excess of 
$700,000 for a single year. The library con- 
tained 1,250,000 volumes not counting unbound 
pamphlets. The annual accessions exceed 40,000 
including 5000 periodical publications, and about 
60,000 volumes and 4000 pamphlets in the Yale 
Law School library and additional volumes in 
other school libraries of the university. A beau- 
tiful Memorial Quadrangle containing six cam- 
puses which was the gift of Mrs. Stephen V. Llark- 
nees, and covers an entire city square was the 
latest building under construction, at a cogt of 
over a million dollars. Among the other gifts, 
the most important one was that of Mr. Ster- 
ling’s. ‘The annual gifts of the alumni during the 
past three years were a contribution of ahout 7(0,- 
000 for each single year. In March, 1919, a 
thorough-going reorganization of the University 
was voted by the Yale Corporation. This includ- 
ed, among other features, the creation of a 
common undergraduate Freshman Year; the elim: 
ination of the Select Course from the Sheffield 
Scientific School and the extension of the course 
in. that School from three to four years; the con- 
centration of all post-graduate work not given 
in the professional Schools in the Yale Graduate 
School; the creation of several new offices, in- 
eluding the Provost, who is an educational as- 
sistant to the President; the Dean of Students, 
who is in charge of student morale, and the 
Dean of Freshmen, to administer with a separate 
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faculty the common Freshman Year; depart- 
mentalization of the faculty and other changes 
of far-reaching importance. Advance was made 
in 1920 in carrying out this programme. Presi- 
dent, Arthur Twining Hadley, Ph.D., LU.D. 

YAP. One of the Caroline Islands in the 
Pacific, the administrative centre of the western 
group, prominent in 1920 as the subject of dis- 
puted claims on the part of the United States 
and Japan. It contained an important wireless 
station. Japan claimed exclusive contro] to the 
cable, but the United States contended that as the 
German islands in the Pacific had been ceded to 
the Allied and associated Powers hy the Treaty 
of Versailles, their property could not be disposed 
of without the consent of the United States. 
Japan had brought the matter to the attention 
of the Assembly of the Leayne of Nations at 
Geneva and Great Britain had joined her in so 
doing. The United States government declared 
that it had served notice during the Peace Confer- 
ence that it reserved the right to object to ex- 
clusive Japanese control of the cable. No agree- 
ment had heen reached on the subject at the 
close of the year. The view of the United States 
was that Yap should be internationalized and 
should be an international cable landing station, 
not under the control of any single Power. The 
Poe of Japan was understood to be that as 

er laws provided for government ownership and 

control of all communications in Japanese pos- 
sessions, the cable landing at Yap must be ex- 
clusively under Japanese direction. 

YELLOW FEVER. We condense slightly the 
following item from the Medical Record for Dec. 
18, 1920. “Mr. George Vincent, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, authorizes the announce- 
ment of the discovery by Dr. Hidevo Noguchi, at 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
of a vaccine for yellow fever which promises to 
confer immunity against the disease. The dis- 
covery of the yellow fever organism has also 
made it possible for Dr. Noguchi to develop a 
serum which, it is believed, will reduce the mor- 
tality from yellow fever. Already vaccination 
against yellow fever of people going to tropical 
countries is being done at the Broad Street Hos- 

ital, New York, with vaccine furnished by the 

ockefeller Institute. The first shipment of vac- 
cine to tropical countries was made a year ago 
when three hundred bottles were sent to Mexico; 
other shipments have been made since, the latest 
on Nov. 10, 1920. The Central American author- 
ities are so well convinced of the efficacy of Dr. 
Noguchi’s vaccine that those who have been 
successfully vaccinated are permitted to travel 
without quarantine detention.” _ , 

In the latter part of 1919 yellow fever had 
Wei. been extinguished for the time in the 
Vestern continent, but during the present year 
there was a recrudescence of cases and Dr. 
Noguchi repaired to Yucatan to make first hand 
studies of the disease. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHKISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. A Christian organization for the promo- 
tion of social, economic, recreative, physical, edu- 
cational, and spiritual development of men and 
boys throughout the world. It offers a chance 
for fine fellowship, enjoyment, and self-betterment 
among young men. 

Unitep STATES AND CANADA. The Interna- 
tional Committee, as the agent of the Inter- 
national Convention, promotes the general work 
and policies of the movement. This Committee 
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is composed of 200 business and professional men 
representing each state and Canadian province, 
and elected triennially by the International Con- 
vention of the North American local Associations. 
Of this Committee, with its headquarters in New 
York, Mr. Alfred E. Marling is chairman and 
Dr. John R. Mott, general secretary. There are 
47 State, group, and national Committees in 
Canada and the United States with their 1314 
business men, that give closer and more direct 
help and encouragement to the 2194 local As- 
sociations in their respective States. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of metropolitan com- 
mittees, also county organizations plving special 
service to the local Associations in large cities, 
and to those in rural districts respectively. To 
aid in training the personnel for the movement 
in America, there are three Association col- 
leges at Springfleld, Mass., Chicago, Ill., and 
Nashvillle, Tenn.; also nine Summer Schools in 
various sections of the country, and twenty- 
seven loca] training centres. e Association 
in its various local organizations conducts def- 
inite forms of activities for symmetrical manhood 
and boyhood-building such as social and recrea- 
tive, physical and body-building, educational, 
commercial, industrial, and vocational training, 
Bible study, religious meetings, personal inter- 
views, life work guidance, and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Statistics for April 30, 1920 showed 85,106 
business and professional] directors, and com- 
mittee men giving volunteer service; 5199 em- 
ployed general secretaries and assistants; 868,- 
892 members, of which 199,615 are boys, and 
157,135 are in industrial occupations. The total 
net property and funds paid in is $128,019,000. 
Contributions from friends in America, $8,354,- 
000, and the total operating expenditures, $38,- 
484,800 for 1920 or an increase of 31 per cent 
over the previous year. The service of the local 
Associations to men and boys includes a great 
variety of features, among the more important 
of which are: 75,305 socials, entertainments, 
banquets, receptions, etc.; 117,731 situations or 
positions secured for men through the employ- 
ment sections; 308,971 different educational 
courses conducted by the Association; 136,255 
different men and boys enrolled in the regular 
courses in Bible study; 26,105 decisions for the 
Christain life, and 8771 united with the church 
of their choice as a direct result of Association 
efforts. 

The most notable event of the year was the 
Fortieth International Convention held in Detroit. 
This was the largest and most representative 

athering in the history of the Brotherhood. 

e Canadian National Convention in Toronto 
was another similar important event with special 
significance for the growth of the movement in 
the Dominion of Canada. An important Boy 
Workers’ Assembly was held in Blue Ridge. An- 
other notable gathering was that of the Student 
Volunteer Convention, attended by over 7000 
students and professors from nearly a thousand 
universities and colleges. 

Along with many other organizations, the As- 
sociation has turned during 1920 to many inter- 
national considerations. The World’s Committee 
held its first meeting since 1914. The World’s 
Student Christian Federation brought together 
in Europe the leaders in the work of rist 
among students of thirty-five or more nations. 

‘ForEIGN. Entirely aside from its war service 
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to young men in the armies and navies of the 
world, the Association movement of America to- 
day ministers through its leaders and financial 
friends, to the whole range of the life of the 
young manhood and boyhood of some twenty na- 
tions, including the most progressive lands of 
Asia, Latin-America, Africa, South America and 
the Pacific islands world. Through the Inter- 
national Committee of North America, and the 
friends of this great work throughout the world, 
over 200 experienced general secretaries are lead- 
ing the development of this work in foreign lands. 
Coupled with the forces sent from America for 
this service, there are over 600 native secretaries 
employed at Idcal expense. While this service 
of the American Associations in foreign lands 
has been influenced by the war and its after con- 
ditions, yet in practically every foreign field the 
service has shown constant growth of the As- 
sociations, an increase in the spirit of voluntary 
service and sacrificial giving, in the multiplica- 
tion of the number of native secretaries, and 
in the central emphasis on the distinctively spirit- 
ual and Christian character of the work. Special 
attention should be called to the fact that during 
each of the recent years there has been large 
growth of self-support and of indigenous leader- 
ship in most of the foreign lands. One of the 
most remarkable contributions of the Associa- 
tion is its far-reaching influence as a unifying 
force among the different nations and racés. The 
plans of the foreign work were being seriously 
affected by the prevailing financial conditions, 
the exchange problem alone involving an enor- 
mous increase in the budget. During this thirti- 
eth year of the development of Association work 
in foreign lands as directly related to the Inter- 
national Committee, there were profound changes 
in the social, political, religious and industrial 
life of the people during the period of transition 
from world war to world reconstruction. Japan, 
China, India and the Near East especially faced 
most difficult national crises. Latin-America was 
confronted afresh with her most difficult and un- 
solved problems. These countries, therefore, were 
led to consider anew what were the real con- 
structive agencies and influences at work, and 
the Association was examined and tried out as 
never before. 

The expense for the leadership and promotion 
of this work from America among the National 
Committees of foreign lands, and their local As- 
sociations was $1,124,112 for 1920. In China 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of the As- 
sociation in that nation was celebrated with a 
great convention. The first industrial Associa- 
tion in Japan was opened in Tokio. A Japan- 
ese secretary directs this pioneer work which is 
supported by Japanese funds. In India where 
conflicts between labor and capital are making 
their appearance, the Tata Steel Works has pro- 
vided a fund of $66,000 and asks the Associa- 
tion to begin the first welfare work among 
India’s needy industrial classes. Similar work 
is beginning in other foreign lands and the As- 
sociation is asked to conduct it. The foreign 
Associations have now come to the time when 
they are strong enough to take the lead in serv- 
ing their communities in times of emergency when 
other organizations fail. During the great in- 
tluenza epidemic in Brazil, the Association in 
several cities rendered notable service in -relief 
and sanitation measures, receiving much praise 
from the public press and the officials of the Re- 
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public. In Porto Rico, the San Juan Associa- 
tion likewise ministered to the needy during the 
earthquake disaster. In Foochow, China, the 
Association quickly and successfully mobilized 
its forces to combat the cholera epidemic in the 
summer of 1920 and took the lead in organizing 
the Heth Committee which carried a campaign 
of relief and prevention which finally rid the 
city of that disease, Just now at the end of the 
year there were calls for directors and play 
‘leaders from 25 different countries. The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee through its pres- 
ident, asked the Association to assist in a plan 
to democratize the World Olympics and to make 
these games more truly a world influence. 

ASSocIATION War Work. Although nearly tw 
years have elapsed since the signing of the ar- 
mistice, the war work of the North American As- 
sociations during 1920 constituted one of its 
three principal activities. In America, notwith- 
standing the putting into effect of the new pol- 
icy of the War and Navy Departments, by which 
the government planned to conduct the larger 
part of the welfare work within training camps 
and stations, the Association carried on its work 
both in the army and navy among far larger 
numbers of soldiers and sailors’ than during the 
pre-war period, and it was evident that this serv- 
‘ice must be greatly enlarged, especially in com- 
munities: adjacent to the great military camps 
and naval stations. Work was accomplished 
along educational, re-employment, and general 
rehabilitation lines among hundreds of thousands 
of ex-soldiers during the critically important de- 
mobilization period. In extent, however, by far 
the greatest work being accomplished by the 
North American Association in the: midst of 
war conditions or in critical circumstances oc- 
casioned by the war, was that still in progress 
among the young men of Allied cduntries and 
among prisoners of war. The North American 
Associations were ministering in their war work 
to more than twice as many young men as they 
were serving in the large and growing Home 
Work and Foreign Work combined. In each of 
two fields, Poland and France, the war service 
plans embraced fully one. million men. 

The National War Work Council had hoped to 
be able to disband during the past year and to 
hand over any of its unfinished tasks to the per- 
manent Association and other agencies; but, after 
prolonged consideration, it decided that, owing 
to the volume of the work, the size of the fund 
entrusted to the Council, as well as owing to 
the fact that America. had not yet made peace, 
and the further fact of the alarmingly unsettled 
eonditions in the war areas, it was their “clear 
duty to continue to discharge their trust until 
conditions were more nearly stable and normal.” 
Headquarters are maintained at 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

YOUNG, Witliam. Author and play writer 
died, October 2. He was born in Illinois, in 1847. 
He was the author of volumes of verse and of a 
number of plays including The Rajah (1883); 
Young America (1894); Woman’s Wiles (1898) ; 
a dramatization of Ben Hur (1899) ; and A Japan 
ese Nightingale (produced in 1903). 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. ‘This is a national organization ‘to 
advance Christian social service by advancing 
the physical, social, intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual interests of young women.” ‘Total member- 
ship in 1920 in the national organization num- 
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bered 559,315 of whom 100,000 were girls between 
the ages of 12 and 18 enrolled in the Girls Re- 
serve Corps of the Association. The headquarters 
of the National Board are in New York City, be- 
sides which there are branch offices in Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Richmond, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, Dallas, Minneapolis, Seattle, and 
Cincinnati. These cities are headquarters for 
field committees which the National Board ap- 
points to represent it in various sections of the 
country. Each field committee employs a staff 
of secretaries to do the direct work of organizing 
local associations and to aid in developing the 
activities for girls and women which form the 
general Association ah paral At the end of 
1920 there were 185 field secretaries being em- 
ployed. Figures for Jan. 1, 192] show that there 
were 347 city associations in 234 cities, 78 town 
associations, 27 county associations, and 711 
student associations. The national programme 
iacludes classes in Bible and mission study, 
physical training, commercial subjects, language 
study, domestic arts and sciences, vocational 
training, elocution, and dramatics, trained at- 
tendance, business law, parliamentary law, and 
current topics; clubs: recreational, musical, and 
social; management of cafeterias, boarding resi- 
dences, housekeeping apartments, room registries, 
residential and transient hotels, summer camps, 
vacation homes, employment bureaus, health cen- 
tres, and home investigation bureaus. Special 
attention is given to industrial workers, colored 
women, Indian women, business and professional 
women, women of foreign birth, and students. 
In 1920 the National Board conducted 40 10-day 
summer conferences for girls, with a total at- 
tendance of 10,840. A national training system 


. to prepare young women for executive positions 


is maintained. Part of this course must be 
taken in residence at the National Training 
School, 135 East 52nd St., New York City. 

The National Board has extended its work into 
the foreign field so that in October, 1920, it had 
59 centres in Europe and the Near Eagt with 
118 secretaries, and in the Orient and South Amer- 
ica 32 centres with 118 secretaries. 

The official organ of the Nationa] Board is the 
Association Monthly. The officers in 1920 were: 
President, Mrs. Robert E. Speer; chairman exec- 
utive committee, Mrs. John French; secretary, 
Mrs. Lewis H. Lapham; treasurer, Mrs. Samuel 
A. Broadwell; and general secretary, Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 

YUKON. A territory of Canada, bounded by 
Alaska on the west and the Northwest Territories 
on the east and extending from British Columbia 
at the 60th parallel to the Arctic Ocean. Area, 
207,076 square miles, of which 649 are water; 
pop. in 1911, 8512; capital, Dawson with a pop. 
in 1911 of 3013. Commissioner in 1920, George 
Black. See CANADA, 

ZANZIBAR. A British protectorate of east 
Africa, comprising the island of Zanzibar (640 
square miles), the island of Pemba (380 square 
miles), and several islets; situated off the 
coast of the former German colony of German 
East Africa. Population of Zanzibar, (1910) 


- 113,624; of Pemba, 83,109. The Kuropeans num- 


bered about 200. The chief town is Zanzibar with 
a population of about 35,000; and it is one of 
the best African ports. The natives for the most 
The industry is mainly 
imited to the production of cloves of which the 
output in 1918-9 was £24,980,977. Imports, 
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1917-8, $11,616,036: exports, $10,383,149. Sultan, 
in 1920, Seyid Khalifa bin Harub (born in 1879) ; 
high commissioner, Major-general Sir Edward 
Morthey. 

ZAZA. See Music, Opera. 

ZINC. The production of primary metallic 
zinc from domestic ores in 1920 was about 449, 
000 tons and from foreiga ores about 14,000 tons, 
a total of 463,000 tons, compared with 452,272, 
13,471, and 465,743 tons, respectively, in 1919. 
Of the output of domestic zime tin in 1920 about 
51,000 tons consisted of electrolytic zine, as 
compared with 27,056 tons in 1919. In addition 
to primary zinc there was an output of about 
20,000 tons of re-distilled secondary zinc, com- 
pared with 19,748 tons in 1919, making a total 
supply of distilled zine and electrolytic zine in 
1920 of 483,000 tons, of which 81,000 tons was 
high grade zine, 34,000 tons intermediate, 51,000 
tons select and brass special, and 317,000 tons 
prime western. The production of the correspond- 
ing grades in 1919 was 45,377, 39,173, 140,917, 
and 260,024 tons, respectively, a total of 485,491 
tons. Of the total output of primary zinc in 
1920, about 111,000 tons were made in I)linois, 
as against 118,340 tons.in 1919; 42,000 tona in 
Kansas, as against 43,942 tons; 110,000 tons in 
Oklahoma, as against 121,988 tons; 30,000 tons 
in Arkansas, as against 31,437 tons; and 74,000 
tons in Pennsylvania, as against 67,521 tons. 

The exports of zinc made from foreign ores 
were about 28,500 tons and those of zinc made 
from domestic ores were about 86,000 tons, com- 
pared with exporta of 16,789 and 129,508 tons 
respectively in 1919. The exports of domestic 
zinc at smelters and in warehouses at the end 
as against 19,762 tons in 1919. The stock of 


zine at smelters and in ware houses at the end. 


of November was about 61,500 tons, as inst 
20,892 tons on June 30, 1920, and 36,793 tons 
at the end of 1919. The apparent consumption 
of primary zinc during 1920 was about 324,000 
tons, compared with 323,964 tons in. 1919 and 
423,792 tons in 1918. 

The recoverable sinc content of ore mined in 
1920 was about 597,000 tons, compared with 557,- 
000 tons in 1919 and 632,243 tons in 1918. The 
output of the Eastern States was about 102,000 
tons, that of the Central States about 343,000 
tons, and that of the Western States about 162,- 
000 tons, compared with 122,000, 305,000, and 
130,000 tons respectively in 1919. The gain in 
the output of the Central States was made pos- 
sible by an inerease of nearly 50,000 tons ia the 
Joplin district, and the gain im this district was 
chiefly the result of an increase in the output 
of Oklahoma, which reached a total of about 
209,000 tons, the largest zinc output ever made 
by a single State, but Kansas also made a good 
gain, producing over 68,000 tons. In 1919 Okla- 
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homa produced 178,410 tons and Kansas 47,626 
tons. In 1920 Montana (Butte district almost 
wholly) apparently produced about 102,000 tons, 
as compared with 84,382 tons in 1919, and the 
New Jersey output declined to about 78,000 tons 
from 92,912 tons in 1919. The output of the 
upper Mississippi Valley was about 37,000 tons, 
as compared with 47,553 tons in 1919. 

The importe of sinc in ore increased from 17,- 
009 tons in 1919 to about 23,000 tons in 1920. 
The zine content of ore imported from Mexico 
increased from 11,225 tons in 1919 to about 16,- 
000 tons in 1920. Australia furnished ore cor 
taining 3,852 tons of zinc and Canada and other 
countries sent smaller quantities. The zinc con- 
tent of zinc ore in bonded warehouses on Novem- 
ber 20 was 25,642 tons. 

Forgian Zinc INpustry IN 1920. Of the Eu- 
ropean zinc-producing centres Belgium and Upper 
Silesia seemed to be in the best condition. Bel- 
gium started the year with a smelter output of 
about 4,500 short tons monthly, which it brought 
up by the middle of the year to about 8,000 tons. 
After that the output remained about stationary, 
so that the total production for the year was prob- 
ably about 90,000 short tons. Reports near the 
end of the year indicated that the output 1s 
slackening and considerable stocks are on hand. 
The total stocks in Europe were thought to 
amount to 100,000 short tons. Belgian smelters 
had recently contracted for a supply of Austral- 
ian zinc cencentrates. ‘The zinc output of smelt- 
era in Upper Silesia in 1919 was 81,596 short 
tons, equal to about 60 per cent of the production 
in 1918. Reporte for the first half of 1920 in- 
dicated a little larger production than in 1919, 
the output for the six months being 49,643 short 
tons. The zinc industry in other European 
countries and in Japen was reported at a low ebb. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy happening in the 
zinc industry during the year was the acquisi- 
tion of the Mount Read and Roseberry mines, 
Tasmania, by the Electrolytic Zinc company of 
Australasis, by which that company gained im- 
mmense reserves of ore. The enlargement of the 
electrolytic zinc plant at Risden, near Hobart, 
Tasmania, continued, a zine rolling mill and a 
zine oxide plant having been installed. 

ln Europe although zine production was less 
than before the war, the purchasing power of the 
manufacturing nations was unable even to take 
care of this amount, much leas what was exported 
or held for export from America. At the be- 
ginying of the year it was believed that the 
exports of spelter from the United States would 
run up to 100,000 tons, and prices aad produc- 
tion were arranged on that basis. Spelter which 
had been steadily rising from June 1919 scored 
a high record in January, 1920, with an average 
for that month of 9.62 cents per pound at New 
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1915 916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

ATKINSON: epee SN RER EEE MANS Sache 7,637 25,701 26,750 31,896 29,966 
ColOradO: .s6s be ke es ea ee es 8,984 8,908 7,735 3,897 2,779 1,682 
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East and othera*..............00. 114,036 147,555 154,567 138,805 130,115 158,879 
A 4 [Re a 507,142 680,018 682,411 525,350 471,684 479,772 
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York from which with a temporary rally in 
August it steadily declined to about 6 cents in 
December. In like fashion the year started with 
a high rate of production although there were 
numerous strikes at the smelters, but this de- 
creased in the second half of the year and was 
accompanied by decreased efficiency in labor which 
was able clearty to sense the prevailing situation. 
In 1920 it was stated that at a plant working 
under usual conditions the smelting of a ton of 
ore required 7% per cent more labor paid for at 
a rate 224 times greater while the extraction ob- 
tained had fallen from 88 per cent to about 82 
per cent. Coal also cost more as did other sup- 
plies, but the newer mines of Oklahoma were 
able to produce concentrates from rich ores which 
made the output as regards price compare with 
conditions before the war. See METALLURGY. 

ZIONISM. See JEws. 

ZONING. See City PLANNING. 

ZOOLOGY. Earlier Year Booxs have noted 
the expedition to the African Congo sent out 
by the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City in 1909 to 1915. A survey of 
the collections made on this expedition showed 
that there were 6,000 specimens of mammals. 
hirds and fishes, 500 reptiles and batrachians, and 
100,600 invertebrates. Materials for preparing 
mounted groups of the Okapi and of the Square 
Lipped Hippopotamus were also obtained. 

Slotopolsky Zool. Anz., Aug.) discussed the 
question of natural and accidental death in the 
sense in which this distinction was made by 
Weismann, and concluded that the Protozoén has 
a certain portion of its plasma set apart for re- 
production and this part is therefore, immortal: 
just as a similar separation has been supposed 
to occur in the Metazoa. 

Orton (Jour. Marine Biol. Ass. of United King- 
dom ) reviewed the conditions of breeding in 
various marine organisms and cencluded that 
temperature is the most important single factor, 
being more important than food. which indeed, 
seems to have little influence. Herdman, in his 
address as President of the Zodlogy section at the 
meeting of the British Association, discussed the 
generally held opinion that aretic pelagic life 
18 more abundant than either temperate or tropic. 
Herdman’s opinion was that variations in oceanic 
currents are of more importance in this connec- 
tion than are differences in latitude. It seems 
true, however, that the greater abundance of 
individuals of any species in the colder waters 
Is due to the slower rate of metabolism at these 
temperatures, and a corresponding greater dura- 
tion of life for the individual. 

The Gifford Lectures delivered in 1915 and 
1916 at the University of St. Andrew by J. 
Arthur Thompson have been published in book 
form under the title of The System of Animate 
Nature. Under the general heading of “The 
Realm of Organisms” Professor Thompson took 
up such topies as the “criteria of livingness.” 
“animal behavior” and ‘““‘adavtiveness and pur- 
posiveness,” in which discussion he takes a de- 
ctded stand against the extreme mechanistic in- 
terpretation of vital phenomena, citing such cases 
as the migration of birds, and examples of the 
reculation and readjustment of developing eggs 
hoth under normal and under experimentally de- 
termined conditions. The farther we go into 
developmental mechanics the more do we rec- 
ognize that physical and chemical processes are 
in evidence, but at the same time we do not 
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get appreciably nearer a mechanical description 
of development. Part 2. dealt with the “Evolu- 
tion of the Realm of Organisms.” In this he 
agreed with the modern school of Mendelians in 
their general conclusions as to the mechanism of 
the hereditary processes. He argues that He- 
redity has three functions:—(1) to secure. the 
persistence of a specific dynamic organization; 
(2) to shelter the specific organization from the 
influence of parental modifications; (3) to allow 
of appearance and persistence of variations. He 
adopted the theory of sexual selection, believing 
that this process, involving elaborate courtship 

Bodily structure and 
behavior in ways not now fully recognized. He 
said that Darwin meant by sexual selection all 
“sifting in connection with mating, whether the 
female held the sieve or not,” and thought that 
future students will give this theory more, rather | 
than less, importance. 

In the series of Monographs on Experimental 
Biology (see YEAR Boox for 1919) two volumes 
appeared in 1920: “Inbreeding and Outbreed- 
ing” by East and Jones, and “The Nature of 
Animal Light,” by Harvy. (See below) East 
and Jones discussed the question whether, as 
has generally been believed since Darwin’s 
time, inbreeding in plants and animals is in 
itself injurious to the race, citing results of 
this inbreeding from the literature relating 
to both plant and animal heredity. In some in- 
stances (that of maize seems to be one of the most 
extreme) the immediate results of inbreeding are 
found to be not only injurious but often disas- 
trous, though this does not happen in all cases. 
When the question is asked whether inbreeding 
is injurious simply because of the consanguinity, 
the answer is “most emphatically no.” If un- 
favorable traits appear after inbreeding it means 
simply that they were originally present but 
were concealed by other characters. The authors 
believe that all inheritance is in accordance with 
Mendel’s law, and in this it is evident that 
characters originally not in evidence because 
concealed by other characters may through re- 
combinations make their appearance. Two re- 
sults might follow. Since these characters are 
thus made evident, it should be possible for the 
breeder to eliminate them from the race; and 
on the other hand, the favorable characters could 
be freed from attachment to these unfavorable . 
ones, and thus the race improved. Whether in- 
breeding is or is not injurious depends, then, 
entirely on the composition of the hereditary 
material of the breeding organisms. Heterosis 
or outbreeding, or crossing of distinct races (in 
eases where normal hybrids are obtained ) often 
results in an increase in vigor of the offspring 
over that of their parents. East and Jones ex- 
plained this on the assumption that each parent 
has some genes which make for vigor and some 
which tend to reduce this vigor. In crossing, 
both vigor-producing genes are brought together 
in the hybrid and being dominant, affect the 
character of this hybrid. Later generations, be- 
cause they tend to repeat the genetic composi- 
tion of the original parents in consequence of 
a redistribution of the genes may lose some of 
this vigor. Any individual which happened to 
he homozygous for the vigor-producing genes, and 
happened to mate with another of similar com- 
position, would establish a vigorous race, but 
this combination would very rarely be accomp- 
lished. The authors conclude that the mechan- 
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isms which are provided for cross fertilization are 
to be explained as devices for producing varia- 
tions, thus giving natural] selection materials on 
which to work. 

So far as human inheritance is concerned, the 
,authors reach the same general conclusions as 
those given by recent experimenters that if there 
is nothing injurious in the germ plasm, close in- 
breeding is not at all undesirable, but that such 
inbreeding is apt to bring to the front defects 
which otherwise might remain hidden. 

As stated above, Harvey, in a volume of the 
series of Monographs on Experimental Biology, 


discussed the “Nature of Animal Light.” A 


few plants and many animals are luminescent, 
and Harvey gave a list of animals in which this 
phenomenon has been described, showing that in 
this list the distribution of luminescent animals 
' is very erratic and does not follow any evolution- 
ary order. The light of the firefly, so far as 
adi is concerned, is 100 per cent efficient, but 
would not be a satisfactory source of light for 
the human eye, since its maximum does not cor- 
respond with the maximum of sensitivity of the 
human eye, and since all objects seen in it are 
of a uniformly green hue. Light from animal 
sources differs from that from ordinary sources 
only in intensity and spectral extent. The exact 
function of the light in nature is not always 
evident. In the fireflies it seems to be a means 
of sex recognition, but in other cases no ex- 
planation based on experimental evidence is avail- 
able. It may attract positively phototropic an- 
imals which are food for the luminous animal, 
toward the source of light, and it may in animals 
which live in the dark, serve as a means of 
illumination for guidance in walking. 

Chemically the luminescence is produced, by 
oxidation of a substance, luciferin, in the pres- 
ence of an enzyme-like body, luciferase. ese 
substances differ in different animals so that it 
is better to refer to them as the “‘luciferases” and 
the “luctferins.” Contrary to earlier assump- 
tions, neither of these substances has a fatty com- 
position. Other chapters of the book give a de- 
tailed account of the chemistry of this process 
of light production (see YEAR Book for 1917). 
Hess (Anat, Record, Jan.) described the trachea- 
tion of some fireflies, and found that no new 
branches of the trachea supply the light organs, 
but that in the somites where the light organs 
are located these tracheal branches are of ex- 
cessive size. They are not only larger but 
have a more profuse mode of branching, seemingly 
in connection with the need of supplying extra 
air to these organs. In the males of some species 
of fireflies, the longitudinal] tracheal connectives 
in the somites with the light producing organs 
do not connect with the tracheal trunks of these 
somites, but become greatly branched and supply 
air directly to the light organs. 

Herepiry. As previous YEAR BOooKS have in- 
dicated, our present-day research in Genetics is 
based on various developments of Mendel’s law, 
and the results obtained especially by Morgan 
and his colleagues have shown a great proba- 
hility, amounting almost to a demonstration, that 
the genes or hereditary units which act as de- 
terminers have a very definite distribution along 
the chromosomes of the sex cells. Objection to 
the theory of crossing over (see YEAR Boox for 
1915), which plays a very large part in the ex- 
planation given by Morgan for the behavior of 
some of these genes, has been made that the 
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peculiar chromosome union known as the “‘chias- 
ma type” which is pre-supposed in Morgan’s ex- 
planation has really been found in too few cases 
to justify the importance assigned to it. Wilson 
(Amer. Nat. May-June) ) discussed the recent 
work of Janssens as bearing on this point, and 
concluded that this chiasma type does occur, 
though as a matter of fact, the evidence for it 
seems to be derived more from genetics than 
from cytology. Castle (see YEAR Boox for 1919) 
held that the data given by Morgan indicated 
that the arrangement of the genes could be better 
explained by a three-dimensional ay than by 
arrangement in a straight line, as Morgan sup- 
posed. Morgan, Sturtevant and Bridges; and 
Metz (Proc. Nat, Acad. Sci., Apr.) declined 
to accept this explanation, and gave reasons for 
their belief that Castle’s argument was based on 
a misunderstanding of the data. 

New varieties of the fruit fly, which has been 
the animal most studied, furnish the material 
for crossing experiments, and arise by mutation. 
Bridges (Biol. Bull, Apr.) stated that extreme 
mutations are often poor in viability, and while 
this may be partly corrected by better culture 
methods it is in general true that mutants of low 
variability are more viable than those of high, and 
that these are fortunately the bulk of the non- 
lethal mutatons. These latter are as definite in 
character and offer as great precision in clas- 
sification as extreme mutations. This he illus- 
trated by a description of “white ocelli,” a muta- 
tion which affects the ocelli on the back of the 
head of the fruit fly. Muller (Jour. Exp. Zool., 
Nov.) described more mutations of the white eye 
color in Drosophila, making 10 in all. In this 
case, minute deviations seem very infrequent, 
Mutation seems to occur in only one member of 
a pair of allelomorphs (i.e. mutually opposed 
characters) at a time. 

Wodsedalek: (Biol. Bull., May) described the 
chromosomal character of the sex cells of cattle, 
finding that there is here a sex chromosome, 
which is paired in the female but single in the 
male. All of the ova contain one X chromosome 
and only half of the spermatozoa have one. Ova 
fertilized by the X-containing spermatozoa de- 
velop into females, while those fertilized by the 
spermatozoa without an X become males. Thus 
sex is determined at the time of fertilization, 
and is not, as has been suggested, modified by the 
time during the heat period when the female is 
served. Shaffer in Cicada (Biol. Bull., June), 
Taku in Squilla (Jour. Morph., Sept.) and Har- 
mon in the Tettigidide (Biol. Bull., April) de- 
scribed various phases of the chromosoma] history 
of the germ cells. Firket (Anat. Rec., Apr.) 
stated that in the chick and in the white rat 
there are two generations of germ cells, the 
primary and the secondary, having a different 
mode of origin. The former, probably in the 
chick and certainly in the rat, do not give rise 
to definite sex cells, but degenerate, showing that 
they are cells in “phylogenetic degeneration.” 

A truncate character of wing in Drosophila had 
seemed to be impossible to harmonize with the 
concept of a relatively fixed gene, since it ap- 
peared in a very variable fashion, and Morgan 
had been unable after four years of selection, 
to reduce the production of normal below 10 per 
cent. Altenburg and Miiller (Jour. Genet., Jan.) 
recorded experiments showing that this truncate 
appearance is really produced by three factors, 
t,, t., t, of which t, and t, act as intensifiers for 
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t, and the truncated character does not show un- 
less t. is present. 1, and t, may be present, but 
do not produce any observable effect without t,. 
T, acts as a lethal when homozygous, and this 
fact explains the inconstancy of the effects ob- 
tained when studying selected stock. So and 
Imai (Jour. Genet.) found two factors in the 
spotting of the coat color in mice, one factor 
being lethal when homozygous as is the case in 
yellow mice. Owing to the presence of the two 
factors a continuous series of stages from dark- 
eyed white, through spotting, to self-color may 
be produced. Bridges and Morgan (Carnegie Inst. 


Pub., 278) described thirty-nine mutant charac- 


ters whose genes lie in the second chromosome and 
are especially convenient as tests in crossing, 
while in this same chromosome Sturtevant (Car- 
negie Pub., no. 2/8) found two genes which affect 
the amount of crossing over, usually decreasing it. 
Morgan (Carnegie Pub. no. 278) carried on mass 
selection on a character called “notch” which 
produced a notched wing, and his results ap- 
parently indicated an increase in the direction 
of the selection. Further experiments showed, 
however, that this is not due to a modification 
of the notch gene, but to the presence in the 
second chromosome of a recessive modifying 
factor. Outbreeding with wild flies would bring 
back this notch character, even in strains where 
it had disappeared. 

The chromosomal theory of heredity is based 
on the assumption that in fertilization and cleav- 
age the chromosomes derived from the two par- 
ents do not fuse, but each divides independently 
of the other and each of the resulting nuclei 
thus contains half of each parent chromosome. 
Smith (Anat. Rec. 17) found that this history 
of the chromosomes can be demonstrated in the 
amphibian Cryptobranchus allegheniensis, where 
the two can be traced as distinct up to the gas- 
trula stage. 

Interesting applications of the results ob- 
tained by the study of the character and behavior 
in breeding, of the chromosomes to the solving 
of other problems has been made especially by 
Morgan. In Carnegie Publication No. 285 Morgan 
takes up the question of Sexual Selection, as an 
explanation of the sex differences between male 
and female, especially in birds and insects, a 
thory advocated by Darwin but not now general- 
ly accepted. Morgan prefaced this discussion 
with an explanation of some results obtained in 
experiments on the Sebright Bantam, a fowl in 
which the male has the sharacteriatis comb and 
wattles of the cock bird, but is without the 
typical male plumage, and is known as the “hen- 
feathered male.” In all but one case, (this ex- 
ception was not fully explained), castration of 
this hen-feathered male was followed by a dim- 
Inution in the size of comb and wattles as is 
usual after castration, but there was at the same 
time a development of typical male feathers. 
Microscopical examination of the testes of this 
Sebright race showed the presence of luteal cells 
which do not occur in the testes of other races, 
and it seemed probable that secretions from these 
cells suppress the secondary sexual characters so 
far as these should appear in the plumage. Start- 
ing with the sexual selection theory as stated 
by Darwin, Morgan discussed various explana- 
tions that have been given for the secondary sex 
differences, and concluded that the conditions 
which call these forth are so diverse in different 
groups of animals that it seems unlikely that 
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such a single cause as choice by the female could 
have directed their evolution. In many cases the 
genetic composition of a highly ornamented male 
and of the female without this ornamentation 
differ only in that genes in a particular chro- 
mosome are simplex in one sex and duplex in the 
other. Owing to this initial difference the female 
bird produces an internal secretion that sup- 
presses in her the male ornamentation, and in 
the mammal some secretion formed by the testis 
causes the full development in the male of the 
secondary sex characters. We are coming to 
recognize, Morgan said, that hereditary genes 
have more than a single etfect on the characters 
of the body, and thus the secondary sex char- 
acters may be only by-products of genes whose 
important functions lie in some other direction. 

In a later paper (Biol. Bull., Oct.) Morgan 
described similar results in experiments on the 
“Campine” race of poultry, in which the hen 
feathered male may assume the cock feathered 
condition as a result of castration. The opera- 
tion of castration is dangerous in the adult bird, 
often causing death through hemorrhage. To 
avoid this, he experimented by ligaturing the 
testes at their attachment to the body wall. and 
found that this gave the same results as castra- 
tion. If, however, any fragment of the testis is 
left, the complete plumage change wil] not take 
place. 

Morgan and Bridges (Carnegie Publication 
No. 278) discussed the problem of gynandro- 
morphism in insects (cases where one part of 
the body is male and the other female).. The 
history and the genetic composition of the indi- 
viduals studied was known, and it was thus 
possible to formulate an explanation based on 
this composition. The experiments were per- 
formed on the fruit fly, Drosophila, in which the 
female has two and the male one, X chromosome: 
and the sex-linked characters connected with 
these X chromosomes had been to a large extent 
determined. It was possible, knowing through 
experiment, the genetic character of the indi- 
viduals, to demonstrate that both the female and 
male parts of the gynandromorph contain the 
same autosomal group of chromosomes (i.e. 
chromosomes not X). The sex organs of the two 
sides are always alike, the differences between 
the two parts of the individual being entirely 
in bodily structure. The explanation offered is 
that in an early cleavage one of the X chro- 
mosomes fails to pass over to one of the daugh- 
ter plates, and thus one half has two X’s and is 
female, while the other has one X and is male. 
Since, usually, large areas of the body are in- 
volved in these cases of gynandromorphism, it 
seems probable that this elimination takes place 
at an early division, but it is possible that if 
smaller areas did occur they might be easily 
overlooked, so that there ts no evidence that this 
aberrant division may not take place at any stage. 
Crozier (Am. Nat. Jan.—Feb.) described a salmon 
pink color in a female Chiton tuberculatus from 
Bermuda, a sex distinction which can have no 
selection significance but is due to bodily metabol- 
ism during the development of the ovary. 

Morgan (Am, Nat., May-June) recorded ob- 
servations on the fiddler crab, showing structural 
conditions intermediate between the male and 
the female individuals in the character of the 
claws and the abdomen. Morgan compared 
these conditions with similar structures on other 
animals and while he did not attempt an ex- 
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lanation he evidently thought the condition is 
due, in some cases at least, to irregularities in 
chromosomal behavior. 

Vaulx (Compt Rend. Zool. Soc. France) dis- 
cussed the question of intersexuality in Cladocera, 
and the recent attempts of Morgan to explain it 
as conditioned by the X chromosome (see above) 
and of Goldschmidt (andrase vs. gynase. See 
YEAR Boox for 1917); and decided that none 
of these theories apply to the cases he studied. 
In these we must assume a combination effect 
produced by changes in sex dominance in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. There is, he thought, 
a general sex instability due to a variety of 
causes. 

Evidence that selective breeding experiments 
do not develop any more extreme individuals 
than were present at the beginning was shown 
by MacDowell (Jour. Exp. Zool., May), in Dros- 
ophila, where he selected for forty-nine genera- 
tions for an increased number of bristles. In the 
early generations the high-grade parents produced 
rather better offspring than did the low-grade, 
but this was not the case in the later genera- 
tions. After the forty-ninth generation selection 
Was suspended, and later generations showed that 
there was no tendency for the high-grade parents 
to produce any higher grade offspring than did 
the low-grade parents. Selection reduced the 
amount of genetic difference between the germ- 
cells, but there was no evidence that any genetic 
differences not present at the beginning had been 
operative. Cases where continued _ selection 
seemed to have modified the genes of a race have 
been explained by the Mendelians as really due 
to multiple factors which become separated as 
a result of the selection, and give rise to ap- 
parently new characters. Sumner (Jour Exp. 
Zool., April) in a study of geographical varia- 
tions of the mouse Reromyseus maniculatus and 
the results of crossing these races, concluded that 
the variability which appears in later genera- 
tions is due to the fusion of the parental char- 
acters, giving rise to a perfect blend. He admits 
that this might be explained on the multiple 
factor hypothesis, but held that the other ex- 
planation is the more reasonable. 

Davenport (Am. Nat., March-April) argued 
that the non-appearance of twins in human births 
is due to lethal factors in the spermatozoa, and 
that the appearance of twins indicates that the 
spermatozoa are physiologically more active. 

Duerden (Am. Nat., July—Aug.), described cal- 
losities on the sternum and pubis as well as in 
other localities in the ostrich, and showed how 
these might arise in each individual as a direct 
result of pressure on these parts during the ordi- 
nary activities of the bird. Study of the embryo 
showed that these callosities are present before 
hatching, giving the appearance of the inher- 
itance of an acquired character. Duerden re- 
garded this as really such an inheritance, though 
not one represented by a germinal variation. 
Since the ability to form callosities is possessed 
by all parts of the body, this really represents 
merely a new relationship set up between factors 
already present resulting in an earlier appearance 
of the character in question. 

INTERNAL SEcrRETIONS. Steinach (Archir. F. 
Ent. Vol. 46) discussed the results obtained by 
him in transplanting ovaries into the body of 
a castrated male, and, vice versa, transplanting 
testes into the body of a castrated female. In 
all of these cases the animals took on the bodily 
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and mental characters of the opposite sex, show- 
ing that these sex characters are due to sex 
hormones. The hormone of one sex produces its 
appropriate sex characters and inhibits those 
of the other sex. Hermaphroditism must in all 
cases be referred to a condition in the embryo 
where the separate sex gland did not fully dif- 
ferentiate, and a castrated young animal does 
not develop normal aduit sex characters. If a 
testis be implanted under the skin of a male, 
the sperm cells degenerate, but the mass of inter- 
stitial cells remain, and under the influence of 
the secretions from these the animal will equal 
or surpass normal ones in growth and sexual 
power. Similar results follow similar experi- 
ments on the female. Can we then, by implanta- 
tion renew youth? Steinach says that we can. 
By opening the animal and ligaturing the vas 
deferens, the sperm cells will be caused to degen- 
erate, but since the interstitial cella remain, the 
animal renews its youth. Steinach recorda the 
clinical history of three cases in man, where by 
this operation completely senile men had been 
restored to full sex vigor. Harms (Zool. Anz., 
Aug.) reached precisely similar conclusions as 
a result of his experiments on guinea pigs, where 
transplantation of pieces of testes under the 
skin of senile pigs, resulted in a renewed sexual 
vigor lasting for six months. 

In the YEAR Book for 1919 mention was made 
of the results of removing the pituitary body of 
the frog. Similar experiments were recorded by 
Smith (Amer. Anat. Mem. No. 111), who re- 
moved the pars buccalis of the hypophysis, with 
the result that changes appeared in the pigmenta- 
tion, the growth rate, and in most of the other 
endocrine organs. The young frog is albino and 
has a slow growth rate. A diet of the fresh 
anterior lobe replaces the principle lost by the 
operated frog, and this has a practical value in 
that the treated frog may be used to test pre- 
parations of the anterior lobe for the presence 
or abgence of the growth principle. Alcoholic 
and aqueous extracts of the gland do not pos- 
sees this, but it is present in the residues. Mas- 
saglia (Endocrinology, Oct.-Dec.) gave furthur 
evidence that the testis of the male fowl produces 
a secretion which determines the male instincts 
and plumage. Pezard in the same Journal, dis- 
cussed the results of various experiments. in 
which he shows that the maintenance of the 
sex characters depends on the constant presence 
of a minimal amount of testicular parenchyma. 
If this minimal amount is present, the characters 
appear, but beyond this point there is no rela- 
tion between degree of development of the char- 
acters and the amount of the gland. 

ProvToz6a. Landes (Am, Nat., Sept.Oct.) de- 
scribed an amicronucleate race of paramoecium 
and pointed out that since in all described cases 
the micronucleus is an important organ in con- 
jugation, this discovery will be an important one 
for furthur research. Evidently a type of re- 
organization must occur here which is very dif- 
ferent from any yet observed. Woodrutl and 
Erdmann (see YEAR BooK for 1917) described 
a process of endomixis in Paramoecium. Erd- 
mann (Archiv. f. Hntwick, 46.1) reported on 
further studies, giving the results of an elab- 
orate statistical study of size inheritance in 
this genus. She concluded that heritable varia- 
tions in size can occur without conjugation. 
“The rigid conception of the genotype does not 
hold for Protozia.” 
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Taylor (Publications of Univ. of Cal. 19) de- 
scribed a neuromuscular apparatus in Euplotes 
patella, in the form of a fibrillar system which 
is neither contractile nor supporting, but does 
possess conductive properties functioning in the 
coordination of the movements of the locomotor 
organelles with which they are intimately as- 
sociated. Kofoid (Univ. of Cal. Pub. 19) re- 
ported on a new study of Noctiluca and concluded 
that this is really a Dinoflagellate much modified 
through distension by hydrostatic vacuoles. So 
far as this genus is concerned, the order Cysto- 
flagellate does not exist, though it may be re- 
tained for/such forms as Leptodtscus and Crasp- 
edotella. 

PoRIFERA. Van Tright (Rev. in Biol. Cent.. 
Jan.) gave results of study on the biology of 
- fresh water sponges. The green cells in these 
sponges are not symbionts, but food, or at least 
an intermediate stage between symbionts and 
food. The water stream, which is often very 
rapid, is kept going by the action of the flagelle 
of the flagellated cells (choanocytes.) Digestion 
takes place in the amoebocytes, sometimes in the 
protoplasm and sometimes in vacuoles. 

COELENTERATES. Hickson, (Quart. Jour. Mec. 
Sei., July) described observations on Protohydra, 
This genus was first found in England in 1868 at 
Ostend, and rediscovered in 1891 and 1892. It 
was later found at Southampton and has been 
studied there by Hickson for the past four years. 
Tt occura only in estuarine pools where the sea 
water comes in only at spring tides. Parker 
(Jour, Exp. Zool, Nov.) described activities of 
Renilla, in which two separate forms of per- 
istaltic movement occur, one in the peduncle 
and one in the rachis. One of these tends to 
depress the colony into the sand, the other to 
raise it out. At night, but not by day, this coral 
is highly luminescent, the luminescence being 
located on the dorsal surface of the rachis. The 
activities of Renilla are colonial, not zotidal, the 
zovid being dominated by the colony. 

Komai (Annot. Zool., Japan), described the 
anatomy and embryology of Coeloplana bocki, 
and concluded that this represents a_ highly 
specialized form of the Ctenophora derived from 
a Cydippid ancestral form, by the loss of old 
characters and the acquirement of new ones in 
adaptation to a change of life from pelagic to 
creeping. The entire creeping surface was de- 
rived bv the turning out of a large part of the 
inner pharyngeal surface of the ordinary Cydip- 
pid. Ina later paver in the same journal Komai 
described a parasitic coelenterate living in Salpa 
and showed that it is without doubt a degenerate 
Ctenophore. 

PLATHELMINTHES. In the so-called digenetic 
trematodes, which have two hosts. and a dif- 
ferent phase of the parasite in each host. it is 
customary to sneak of this as alternation of gen- 
erations. Kathariner (Zool. Anz.) concluded 
that it is incorrect to speak of this as an alter- 
nation of generations. for the cells from which 
the cercaria generation develop are a part of 
the origina] fertilized egg, which have passed 
ynechanged through the earlier stages and have 
hegun to develop here. Thus there is no hreak 
in the continuity of the germ plasm. 

NEMERTINEA. Coe (Biol. Bull., July) de- 
scribed sexual dimorphism in some of the pelagic 
nemerteans where the sex differences are so great 
that male and female have been described as of 
different genera. In Nectoneme,seg for example, 
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the male has a pair of long muscular tentacles 
which extend laterally from the body walls direct- 
ly back of the head. These are used for loco- 
motion, but their chief function seems to be to 
hold the female during insemination. 

ANNELIDA. Lippo (Biol. Cent., July,) de- 
scribed experiments on the reproduction of Sty- 
laria, the fresh water annelid, where both re- 
production by fission and sex reproduction occur. 
He was unable to discover that either feeding or 
removal of water in any way stimulated the 
beginning of the sex reproduction, but did decide 
that an increase in temperature to 18° to 20° 
would have this effect. Where sexual individuals 
are found in the cooler months as in October, it 
simply means that the sex organs have been car- 
ried over from the warmer time. In animals 
put into a warm room from a cold one this 
change does not take place, but it does in buds 
that have been given off from animals which have 
been thus transferred. The ability to form buds 
ceases with the formation of the sex organs, and 
the animal dies after egg laying. 

Motiusca. Piéron (C. R. Soc. Biol. 82) stated 
that limpets which live attached to rocks. show 
a topographical memory for their particular site. 
They feel over the surface of the rock with their 
cephalic tentacles, and to a certain extent with 
their pallial ones. Kinmsthetic memory, gravity, 
and illumination also codperate in this process. 

CRUSTACEA. Cowles (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Jan.) described a transfer of a sea-anemone 
from one shell occupied by a hermit crab to an- 
other shel] when the animal itself changed its 
dwelling. The anemone which was attached to 
the first shell was loosened from its attachment 
by the claw of the crab, and eventually put in 
place on the new shell. she process was a slow 
one, and involved much pulling about of the 
anemone. 

InsEcTA. Uichanco (Philippine Jour. Sct.) 
described some Philippine termites which make 
nests rarely over two metres high. Beneath an 
outer crust of clay they grow coral-like fungus 
gardens. These mushrooms may break through 
to the surface and are eaten by man. In the 
swarm of this termite there are about five 
females to one hundred males. Edwards (Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist. 9, vi. 34) described some midges 
which when flying seemed to he extremely long. 
Examination showed that when flying these in- 
sects evert from the sides of the abdomen very 
long tubes. He found such tubes occurring also 
in a number of related species, and made the sug- 
gestion that possibly they are scent organs, func- 
tioning as recognition means in mating. Seguy 
(quoted in Parasitology) reported that in France 
the larve of house flies may bore their way into 
the bodies of snails and spend the winter there. 
Bressilau (Biol. Cent., Aug.) found in the larve 
of a number of German mosquitoes a peculiar egg 
tooth on the dorsal surface of the head of the 
larva. This is used to cut off the top of the 
egg when the larva is hatching, and is later lost 
in the first moult. Denning (Nature. May) re- 
corded observations on wasps in England. The 
queens appear at the third or fourth week in 
April and look for places to build nests. Den- 
ning lists Vespa germanica, V. rufa and V. wul- 
garts, but does not sav on which his observations 
were made. In a month the queen will make 
1136 journeys to get material for food and to 
build the nest. The young queens leave the nest 
in August and September. <A strong nest had 
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1118 queens and 995 drones. A small nest of V. 
germanica killed 2000 flies in one day and Den- 
ning estimated that a strong nest would kill 
about 12 times as many. Brues (Am. Nat., July— 
Aug.) stated that in the choice of plants as food 
by insects several factors are involved: (1) Odor 
and taste of plant, as is indicated by the use by 
the same insects of several] members of the same 
plant family, where there must be a similarity 
of taste; (2) a somewhat similar recognition 
method but based on less obvious odors or tastes 
than the above; (3) similarity in the immediate 
environment or general form of food plant; 
(4) chance associations which have become fixed. 
Mrs. Goodrich (Quart. Jour. Mic. Sci., June) 
showed that in the practical work of studying bee 
diseases, it is often difficult to decide whether a 
bee died of disease or of old age. Preliminary 
studies which she has made indicate that the con- 
dition of the nerve cells and that of the glands 
are good criteria. Bishop (Jour. Eap. Zool. 31, 
2) described the sex organs of the honey bee 
and the method of sperm transfer. The male is 
unable, for at least nine days of imaginal life, 
to fertilize the female, owing to the immature 
condition of the sex organs. In copulation, a 
mucous secretion follows the sperm, forcing these 
farther into the body of the female, and then 
hardens, forming a plug behind the sperm when 
the male organ is torn away. Since mating 
always takes place in the air, this description 
was drawn following an examination of the female 
organs before and after copulation. 

ABACHNIDA. Although the statement has been 
made that the Solifugide have no tactile organs, 
Dahl (Zool. Anz., Aug) stated that they have 
well developed sensory (tactile) hairs, imbedded 
in the chitinous outer layer of the body. A 
nerve carrying a ganglion near its outer end 
enters this hair, and even a mild movement of 
the outer end of the hair will cause a consider- 
able stimulation of this ganglion. Beside these 
sense hairs are other stouter structures which do 
not connect with nerves and are evidently not 
sensory. Probably they are simply protective and 
possibly aid in catching food. Other finer hairs 
seem to have as their function the keeping of 
water from the surface of the body, and there 
is another form, easily vibratile, which may 
have to do with tone perceptions. 

FisHEs. Lee (Nature, Sept.) stated that while 
confusing details often occur in the markings on 
the scales of fishes, so that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to study a considerable number in order to 
reach accurate conclusions, it is true that up to 
5 or 6 years of age, the rings on the scales give 
an accurate indication of the age of the fish. 
This may be determined even on canned fish. 
Gilchrist (Quart Jour. Micro. Sci., July) de- 
scribed a form of ecdysis in a fish, Agriopus. 
The outer layers of the epidermis become striated 
and form a columnar structure which is thrown 
off. A description of the microscopic structure of 
this layer is given in the paper. Thilo (Zool. 
Anz., Aug.) described the shifting of the eye 
in a plaice, giving a detailed description of the 
mechanics of this process. In many individuals 
the process is imperfect and the lower eye is lost. 

Reighard. (Biol. Bull, Jan.). described the 
breeding habits of the suckers Catostomus com- 
mersont, Moxostoma aureolum and Hypentelium 
nigricans, all of which breed in swift water in 
small streams with a gravel bottom. In all, 
the males have pearl organs at the breeding 
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seasons, and in the last named species the female 
also shows them. Reighard thought that these 
are used as holding organs to enable the sexes 
to remain together in the running water. There 
is no definite pairing in any of these species, 
the female mating with two males at a time in 
the first two species and with as many as six 
in the last, and she may mate several times. The 
eggs are scattered over the whole spawning 
ground. 

MamMMALS. Hartman (Anat. Rec. 19.5) re- 
ported that, contrary to the usual belief, the 
young opossum after a period of gestation of ten 
days, finds its own way to the pouch on the 
abdomen of the mother and is not assisted by 
her in this process. 

ZORN, ANpDERS LEONARD. Swedish sculptor, 
died August 22. He was born in Sweden, Feb. 
18, 1860 and was educated at the Acadamy of 
Fine Arts at Stockholm. He travelled on the 
continent and in England, painting at first in 
water colors. He acquired the art of etching 
while in London, and in 1888 began to paint in 
oils. His “Fisherman from St Yves” was bought 
by the Luxembourg a little later, and in 1889 
his ‘portrait of himself was taken by the Uffizi in 
Florence. He received the gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1899. After 1893, he visited 
the United States several times and painted por- 
traits of Americans. His chief work is the statue 
of Gustavus Vasa at Mora in Sweden. He 
painted portraits of various Americans and nearly 
all the members of the Swedish royal house. 
Among them may be mentioned: King Oscar 
of Sweden (1898); King Charles of Sweden 
(1898); “Harald Wieselgren” (1900, National 
Gallery, Berlin): ‘“Coquelin Cadet”; “Portrait 
of the Artist”? (Stockholm Museum); and “The 
Toast.” Among the figure compositions: “Bak- 
ing in Mora” (1889); “Night Effect” (Gothen- 
burg) ; “Summer in Sweden” (National Gallery. 
Berlin) ; “Midsummer Night Dance at Dalecar- 
lia” (1897, National Museum, Stockholm). 
Later works are: “Dagmar”; “Matins on Christ- 
mas Day”; “Watering the Horse’; “Nude” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York); “Started’’ 
(1912). Among his famous etchings are those 
of Renan, August Strindberg, Paul Verlaine. 
Ariatole France. and the “Portrait of the Artist 
and his Wife.” Besides the statue of Gustavus 
Vasa ahove mentioned his more famous sculp- 
tures include ‘Alma’; “Grandmother” (1892) ; 
“Faun and Nymph” (1896, bronze statuette). 
See J. N. Laurvik. Anders Zorn (New York, 
1913). 

ZULULAND. A portion of the province of 
Natal in the Union of South Africa. It was an- 
nexed to Natal. Dec. 30, 1897. Area, 10,424 
square miles: pop. (1911), 219,606. 

The inhabitants, mainly Zulus, are largely 
engaged in cattle-raising but cultivate the 
soil to some extent, raising maize, millet. 
sweet potatoes, tobacco and beans. There are 
large sugar plantations which have been devel- 
oped by the whites who also raise tea and coffee 
in the coast region. Anthracite has been mined 
but mineral resources have not been developed. 
In respect to provincial matters Zululand is 
governed by the provincial council of Natal, and 
otherwise by the parliament of the Union of 
South Africa, being represented in the lower 
house. British policy has tended to entrust the 
natives with the administration of their own 
affairs so far as possible. 
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ZUYDER ZEE, Dnrarnace. After several 
years’ consideration of the project, a bill for the 
drainage of the Zuyder Zee was passed in June, 
1918. The time required for tne completion of 
the work was estimated at thirty-three years, 
and the cost at 189,000,000 florins, exclusive of 
interest. The plan contemplated the dyking in 
of four distinct areas as follows: (1) The is- 
land of Wieringen; (2) a tract lying to the south 
of the town of Hoorn; (3) one extending along 
the coast of Gelderland near the river Eem; (4) 
one on the south coast of Friesland. The total 
acreage of these four areas was placed at 521,170. 
Nine years according to the estimates would be 
required for the construction of a great embank- 
ment or dam which would extend to the village 
of Plaam on the west coast of Friesland from 
a point near the northeastern angle of the prov- 
ince of North Holland; total length 29,300 
metres at a height above Amsterdam water level 
of 5.40 metres. Upon the reclamation of these 
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four areas a fresh-water lake which will be 
formed near the centre will serve as a water 
supply for the surrounding region and at the 
same time facilitate drainage. A great improv- 
ment in production was predicted from the cul- 
tivation of hundreds of thousands of acres of 
redeemed land. In 1920 a commission was 
investigating the economic problems involved in 
the execution of the plan, especially the compen- 
sation of the Zuyder Zee fishermen and those 
engaged in industries depending upon the fish- 
eries, for their occupation would be destroyed. 
Those directly engaged in fishing numbered only 
3017 but the total number of persons affected 
was placed at 500,000. The value of the an- 
nual catch in the Zuyder Zee has been placed 
at over 2,000,000 florins. A scheme for pension- 
ing those who were thus deprived of their means 
of earning a living was proposed but the details 
had not been worked out at the close of the 
year. 


